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AITD SlirilAL ritCEt POT BITORK PRflCTEIX 

WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ENORAVIKaSr 

BY D. Q. HILL, Esq., S. A I 



Fon some time before the lale lamejvted death of The Ettiicic Skephiiid, he 
was enfsaged in ftrruigiiig and preparing for the press a selection of Its be»t 
prose Tale* akd Sjcetcwbs* to be puhUshed in a series of volumes, m\%\^ in 
fixe aad elegance to those republications of modern poets and noveliht^ ^hlch 
Imve, within tliese few years, been so universally approved of and pattoniied. 
Tbis work he fortunately left in a state of such forwaidnes9» that, atthobgh the 
publication of it is posthumou?, it may be considered as pos&es&ing algtost a]l 
tiDe value of having received the final corrections of his pen. In seledinK the 
pieces, and preparing them for the press, he not only consulted his ov%i jud^ 
ment, but took the advice of several of his literary friends, and the result of tbia 
care, it is hoped, will be found in the present publication display in gall the 
characteristic beauties of the writer, with fewer of those blemishes of thought 
or expre^fision which were sometimes supposed to accompany the operHions of 
his rigorous fancy. To add to the value of this work, he wrote many iriginal 
Tales and Sketches expressly for it ; so that it comes recommended to the 
public as embracing not only a select collection, from various sources, of the 
best prose Tales and Sketches of the Ettrick Shepherd, but as containiig also 
a variety of pieces, iiitherto unpublished ; the latest^ indeed, which eiM^ted 
from the pen of the author. . 

Into the merits of the writings of this self-educated and most original fenlui, 
would be impossible to enter in a limited advertisement. They havfc been 
'already univemlly acknowledged, and have excited the admiration of all 
classes-^tbe peer and the peasant, the learned and the unlearned s and oi the 
thousands who have sympathised in the fortunes of the author, it will be no 
slight recommendation to the present work to know, that, by extending their 
patronage towards it, they contribute towards securing the comforts of liis 
Wreared family. 

The ** Tales akd Sketchks of the Ettjucic Sbepherd" will be pubEshed 
in volumes, price 5s. each, and will be completed in about six volumes. Each 
voloine will be accompanied by a frontispiece and vignette, illustrative of scenes 
described by the author, or connected with the author^s life, from original draw- 
togs by D. O, Hill, Esq.. S. A. — Volume 1. will be Published in November, 
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Beinf ft G«i<?Tul Dicticmary of Asn^ Scrmcss, LitxratitiiKp Biography, Histohy, &nd 
Poi,iric*» wprinijed fium the AmeHcan edidcm of tha *' Coxvehsations Lrxicox." \Vitk 
coiTvr.Uijitfajid Aiiditiuns, su bs to render it suitable to thi« coimlr^, Kod bring it down to tha 
pi^setit line* To vihicli will be adrled, 

33i«itirtatim!© on ttic llvDgrcoi of ^cienct , iLilrratiirr, sn^ tijc ifint arta, 

3Y THOMAS THOMSON M. D. F. R. S, Ac. 
E«tlt» PiHtMitf of CtenUtry la thf tTnlnnKr of OlJUto* ; 

Sin DANIEL K. SANDFORD. D. C. L. 
PrelrMar of Orttk In tb* UnlvefiitT of OImcow ; 

iND ALLAH CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
Aulhor or **■ Uvn of Britbh Paiatrr4." ftc 

Uifutraied i>y nttmerou* Ptaiei and IHayramt* 

Tii« * C<>nfrnatinni Lexicnn ' mtm oriprlniUljf pnbliih«4J Id Gl-rmiuijr abfltit flfli'pn yc-im aijo, nrvdcr th** 
surHETintfnilfnf e «f imvitrnl dr<tintfui«hP4J Gprmnn liirrmti : and •ueh hn* h***-!! H» im^iilnrlty, Itiat— 
utthoutfh iivurk rnijMttin^ «f Tiv-itvs Ur^* volumo*— tt Ivnt iUr#iidf ffont* thrnugh sevsji eniTio.Ni in 
thnt rnnntry. It I'm* mIm^ lx*vn tran^liitr'H Jntu the DAiiiith. Swf»difh. Dutrh^ ttaiiAii, Rnd Fr«udi 
lM*iniiUt«>.ind \^ ftlioftpih^r iK(> ii}<»«t pnpiiUr Work, of nn pxtcmiv^ nnture-^ upiin t)i9 Continpnt. 

JNMirljr tvn llutidrpd »f titi* tPM»t rniiiifiit Ofnonn wntirs contHbutcid tn thp Dht^inal Work ; nnd 
Un^ Amfr*iti <»dllirin, upon Mrhiel'i lh<» prw^'nt it fumn^. Km lM»*n imprnw^d by* ranftjr «if oritrinal 
Hrti4>le« fr««i «»«fikipnt AiTn-Hran wril*r», to that l-hit editimi >vi]| conthinr Ih** <'XrpllVpinn:ips both (if th» 
rtriirlnfil Ki>]trnM*Ul4«d < opici To rf*ndiT il rtill mon* worthy ol public fiivi>ur, nnd c^pirlnllv to *uit 5t 
to t(i(i ^anfc und iotfr*»»U of thi* rountry, it ii can-fully fpdwd, Knd tiirh Hdditlinn* rr> i n* 

4piill«idpmt iiioctvjtry for Mi« Eti.'U*U ffiMipr. Th*' whole* will ho complft^d m nhoot 4^1' 
h, or ^^i4 volutn^t at I U. VUt* flr*t 8 btLtT Fo]ufD«>fl conitAiJi upwanU of SiXlf) illuttroLlvo > . 

I fVoai iMBTaf ti»» Iwidtnr JdhruI* of ih* rountrr. 



Md^btfairr* Jtamint IM^ ftanwdl JataOdmonv 
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CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL IMFERIAL Sro EDITION OF 

STACKHOUSE'S HISTORY OF THE BIBI.E. 

A ITUtrtry^f til* B'M*», fffiim th* Bf^e^nomir *sr th# worid to the E«tiibH«hin«»nt of Christhn'tty : with 

Af' ■ ■ ' ■' ' T'^ - '^ ^ rUUoiit on E«'ninrknbl«t rii%!.afr«>f und importiiTit Dr.- i 

C*' iislory ; r|*o^ ntitaerous Niitev#»s^plaininfi' difHriiilt t' 

•«> i«>in«' pontnMiirtioiM, Bf th** B*»t. Tmoha* St^ck 

Un ; With (in Introdm-^inn. ad<1Ut«iiiAl Not(>t nod Di«^»^ri... , ,,i.u <« 

<•■»" Bv U«ini"i Unwnr, D.D., FfiTidpnI of MnriKhal Collef^ Kvi lii»i**»f»ity, AbtTiinrru 

Jill. innpt FUiu. Arc, In tbout 13 Partft, 2s. each* Wheo complcle, it vrill fuTm one baud- 

lOfliiv . --_.„,. 5VO. 



SPLENDID AND CHEAP IMPERIAL t*o EDITION OF 

DWIGHT'S THEOLOGY, 

Or C«mj^!* B<x1r of niTtnttv - m ri •nrin o< Vrmont ofi t]|« BKMtrn''**^ AHrihtrf«»«, T^cfr*****, «nd Pro- 

t^t- * r '^ vi»«v oC Atb^lMn luid ChHvtiani - • r - t 

th' nilttinf of* larire And lufamou^ : 

•" ^^ymi the toftpUiitfoa of the \\> 

D.U,, i •m>(-ii u. .'ituovimi i.iiiipg« imd Uuivenikjr, AbBrdetMi. lu Jo i »fi», js 



BED1C4TKD, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION. TO THE KING, 

LIVSS OF JLLUSTRIOUS AND DISTINGUISHED SCOTSMEN. 

FnrQili«r • C^rm^^tn* !)«4i4tUh Illfl(rfi4»hi<«) DfCtioQary. Br Hobvrt Cbamb^rv, Author of " Thr Ptcturs 
«l licoUind,** YAiUa of <* CbambtTt' Jouniat^** fte., In M Ptitv. 2&. «»iu:ti ; rmbfliub^d %vitli U Portnutv 
4 tidvitro. 



. aiod wt h*ll Itt eomf>lrr|lim> In > ■uwn. f 
"Tilt •ftWittlrt Ti4<TtVlltihtf«1 1>l^li4^r< 

I Rri(Tci»ca la itci; IlitoW) Uwvugbvttl lb« flJltUh doaliilaiu. 
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THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
SCOTLAND, vrith Memoire, in Part* containing 
ire PtfTtrmitis royal 8v«. 2t. 6a. Tlie present publj. 
ntjion i» iutend«d to form an Extenuve Mne« of 
PoftraiU of Brainent Scotimni, engraved In tlie 
be»t dotted style by Mr Freeman and otherii, and 
when completed, will form a unique and splendid 
callM'tinn of Emrrarinirs at a very moderate price. 

•• W* uwl *• Naiioaal fcelia(«tU sflbfd itampU Mpport 

"^THE^SOOK ^f"*THE CONSTITU- 
TION. OR THE RIOHTS, PRIVILEGES. AND 
LIBBRTIEb OF EVERY BRITISH SUBJECT 
u embraced in the Constitutiim of his country ; 
coatsinin^ a full account of the Rise, Progress, 
ud Present Constitution of the lliree EsUtes of 
4m Rralm, King, Lords, and Commons ; and of 
ttM» Acts by which the Liberties or Rigtito of the 

hkifct are affected. By Thomas Stephen. In 8 

FWci. ^^. each ; 1 toI. 8vu. 

' Wt know «r BO bHIer Mmres for obuinlnf intbrnntioo 
tm Mr Scrpkia'i Oompnidiuai, which «t wumly rreoBi- 
Mad to BotiM.' Mttnp. Mf. 

ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY, 
with NoteSk Geographical. Topographical Hi«tori- 
cal. and OritiGal,and a Life of the Author, by James 
Bell; numerous Plates and Maps; 16 Parts, &. 
meb ; i roh. 8to. 

ROLLINGS ARTS AND SCIENCES 

OF THE ANCIENTS, with copious Notes, cun- 
taiaing whaterer is most raluable in the Works on 
tke Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, publi«hed 
■ace the time of Rnllin. B v James B4*ll ; l vol. 15i. 
•• Thr rditiofli aum befbrr ut to the beat that bat yrt inurd 
•h *• Pnm.- Onentml HtnU.—" Wc think tbia edition 
d Ula *«U dtsauM to kapened* iu pradcecaaors." 
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GOLDSMlTH^S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS, comprising the Otixen of the World, 
Vicar of Wakefield. Poetical W<irks, Essays, the 
Bee, &c., with an Essay on hU Life and Writings, 
by A. Whitelaw, editor of the Casquet of Literary 
Uems, RepubUe of Letters, &e. With 36 Illustra- 
tloDs by WriKht, from designs by Mr W. Hanrey. 
a vols, royal i8nio. 14s. 

BISHOP HALL'S CONTEMPLA- 
TIONS on the Historical Passages of the Old and 
New Testaments. With an EsMnr on hi* Life and 
Writings, by Ralph W^ardlaw, D.D.. Glasgow. In 
8 Parts. Ss. each. 2 vols. 8vo. 

" The Cooicnirtatioaa of Rlabop Hall are * ineompanhly ra- 
laableforlaiifuact,erltleiaa,andd«rotloa."' Dr DeMHtIg: 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. 
THOMAS HAL YBURTON, Professor of DivinU 
ty in the University of St Andrews. With an 
Kssay on his Life and Writings, by the Rev. Robert 
Bums, D.D., F.A.S.E, Pkiiky. In7)i Pans 3s. 
each. I vol. 8ro. 

" Halybofion ia one of the mmt origtoal, and profo u nd, and 
philout^ical thinkera amoiita iMir old HeotiUh divinea, Tbo 
rrpubllcatioD of hia worka, la a cheap and elefaat (arm. «• 
regard aa a public aerrlea ; and no ChriaiiBD'a, and capeeiallr 
DO iicoulah clercyman'a library ahooM b« vfthout a copy. 



WODROWS HISTORY OF THE 
SC?FERINGS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 



LAND, with a Memoir of the Author. Kxtmrts 
fcm ktt Oirre^pondence, and a Preliminary Dis- 
wtMiM. and Notes. By the Rev. Ritbert Bumf, 
D-D.. r.A.S.K., Paisley. Numerous PurUaits. lu 
SlPhi^ts. eiarh. 4 vols. 8 vo. 

KXOX'S HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
XAnON IN SCOI'LANI), with an Historical 
h Did tii on and Notes. Bv W. M*Gavin, £^., 
Aahirof* The Protestant. Portrait-*. 1 vol. Ida. 
fc *■ p wa— s adUioa have been added. The flnt Book c>f 
Mplaw t Qomtin Kennedy. Abbot of Croatragiie|-ii (ha- 
*■!■ kroaroT the Mau, and afainat Knos and the Relur- 
an; *■ dtapotmioa betwixt Knox and ihe Abbot of CroM- 
;gnl. at Maibolo. lia. TheM aearee Traeta alone bare 
MAmomc more than ia bow charged for a eonpiele copy 

MOSHEIM'S CHURCH HISTORY, 

Amlaicd and acrompanied with Notes and Chro- 
■risfkal Tablaa, by Archibald Maelaine, D.D. 2 
«li.«ve.|6a. 
"«i hMfsriM Mariieifls b fUll, rational, comet, aad mo. 



THE WHOLE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 
JQSIPHUS, the learned and authentic Jewish 
Jgma. and celebrated warrior: Translated by 
^flHH WMston, A.M., ProfeMor of Mathematics 
•Am University of Cambridge. With Maps, and 
■■iiuus otker illustrations. In 14 Parts, 2s. each. 
ii4<.8vo. 

THE CASQUET OF LITERARY 
gtm, with 16 EngraringB. 1 f> Parts, at 2s. These 
*M«aa contain upwards of 700 extract! iu Poetry 
■■'hMe, chiefly from the tnoat popular moitem 
vntaik interspersed with Gems from the older 
Pisti 4 vol*. 12mo. 

'y *i» aoC know any work of the aatne price whieh we 
MH mae «• eooialainx creater attractiona than the Caaouet 
anj»«fy OefM." Jthnunm. 

THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS; A 
Meeiiao in Poetry and Prose, from the Works 
•f *• Most eminent writers ; with many Original 
neeak By tlie Editor of the Casquet of Literary 
Btsi. In 13 Parts, at 2s. each, with 20 Engrar- 
Bfi, by Eminent Artists. 4 vols, royal ISmo. 
*n* lepublie or Lcttera ought to be on every parlour 
Mr, aa< in frwrj family library, for it ia really a fcm ; and 
luatre. ScUtuhLU, GmM. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE RIGHT REV. 
JEUEMY TAYLOR. D.D. Bishop of Down. 
Connor, and Dromore. Selected from his whole 
Work-i. \V ith an E^iy on his Life and Writings, 
by the late Kev. John Brown Patterson, Minister of 
Falkirk. 1 vol. 8vo., 12s. 

" Bishop Taylor waa the oaoat rlrtuoua, learned, and elA. 
quentman that ever adorned Ihe Proteatant church." SprerA 
t/lMe AiAopo/ Lemieii. in tke liouw aTlardt. Wk /vne. IdS. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE ; with a Memoir of the Ai;£hor, by 
hia (irandaon the late Rev. John Brown Pattersou 
Minister of Falkirk ; to which i« added, an Enlarged 
and C<irrvcted edition «if Brown's Conci»rdauce to 
the Bible. Illiii'trated with numerous Nutci, Maps, 
and Plates. In 8 Parts 'i«> each. 2 vols. 

THE PROTESTANT, A Series of 
EMays on the Principal points of Controversy be- 
tween the Komish and Reformed Churches. By 
W. M-Oavin, E«q. Portrait. Complete in 40 
Parts, Gd. each. 4 vols. 8vo. 

" This Nork containamore riear aound raaaoninf ,and nwre 
valuable doeummtary proof on the aubject of the popish caa- 
trorerajr, than everwaa contauied ia the ■anae cmnpaM uf Iha 
RnRliah lanruace." Spttek of tke Bn. Mr ttChtt at tkt 
GUtgne i^rmalmfa Mtttinf, IM. 

HAWEIS'S EVANGELICAL EXPO- 
SITOR, or a Oimmentary on tlie Holy Bihle ; To 
which are annexed, an Introduction. Marginal 
References, and Readinn. by the Rev. John Brown, 
of Haddington ; and a Complete Index and Cincisa 
Dictionary, by the Rev. Jnhii B»rr, Gla^ow. With 
M.IIMI. Plans, and other Engravinars. 3 vols. 4to. 

This edition is comprised in 36 Parts, at ^ each ; 
and to it is appended Barr's Index and Dictionary, 
wliich makes an additional Part; and thus the 
reader, at an expense of only teventy-two shilltuga, 
may possi'u a Popular Family Biblf and Concord- 
ance to the Iloty 6'cripf eiici, Combining altotf ether 
a treasury of Biblical knowledge seldom to be met 
with in one publication. 

BROWN'S SELF-INTERPRETING 
BIBLE, genuine Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions, under the Superintendence of the 
Author's Family. To this edition are annexed. 
Two Thousand Critical and Explanatory Note% 
numerous References and Readings ; ako a Memoir 
of the Author. byhisgrandHon.thelateRev. J.Browa 
Patterson, Minister of Falkirk: and a complete 
Index and condKe Dictionary, oy the Rer. Jiihn 
Barr. Glasgow. With Engravings and Illustrative 
Tables. Complete in 'JO Parts, 2s. each, or one ele- 
gant 4to vol. 

A TREATISE ON THE ART OF 
WEAVING, with CalcoUtions and Tables con- 
nected with the Art of Weaving. Illustrated by 15 
Engravings containing neariy 260 difl'ereut figures. 
By John Murphy. In 8 Parts, 2*. each. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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NEW GAZETTEER OF SCOTLAND, THE SCRIPTURE STUDENT'S AS- 

by Robert Cimmbprv, uiUior of the " PIrtiirn of SISTANT; b^inir R compU»te Index, luid conri-e 

Srotland," " ScoltUi Biogriiphr," &r.. Mid Willifttn Dirtioniirjr of the Bible ; in whirli the \iiriniis p<fr- 

Chaniben, Mitliur of " TIm* BiniIc of Strotliind/* with M»n». pl»ce». Rod subject* mentioned in it. nie Rrcii- 

Ua|»t,aud Flal«M, iu 11 Part*, Rt2«. eai'h. 1 vol. 8ro. rnteljr referred to, and every difficult word brifriy 

TDVT nt\ntr vnu TLMvnii avica explained; deAigiifKl to fiicilitate the r«in«uhatiou 

TEXT BOOK FOR MECHANICt*. ^„^ ^^.^j ^f ^y^^ g^^^^j g^T^p^ur^, By the Rev. 

THE MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR; John Barr. OIrsvow. lamo. prire 3^ 6d. cloth. 

Compreliendinir Prlnciplee, Rule«, and Table*, in By the tame Author, 

the various departments of Mathematics and Me- PT. A1K P ATlTPURTir AT IX^TRI^P 

rhanic*. useful tTstudents. Engineers, and Artisans -,,on« r A- *? . • ;!^- ^^ ^ 

In ireneral. By Wra. firler, tivil Engineer. II- TIONS for \ounir Communicants, deigned to 

l...t»»«lk» V.:.r.«:nM»rM.^hinin-v lndnnm»r. »««*« «»»«»» »" forminflT Smptural VieWK of the 

Lord's Sopper ; with an Address t4> \ ouug Persons. 
Thirteenth Edition. Stitched. Gd. 

PLAIN CATECHEl'lCAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS on Infant Baptism ; to whirh i« prefixed, 
. ^ ^ ^ . .- y ^ . - ,_ an AridreM to Yonnff-iParents. 7th Edition. 6:\. 

Icmrn the rest vain* of Ibe book ( U i«. in tet,»eoiiipUta AT1AM»< m^VIAM A VTiniTITI UG 

Introduction to the nuthraatieal and mrcbwiMl aefraeea, ADAM b HUMAN A^ 1 igU 1 1 LKS. 

and OM of Um Tsry btrt la Um lanfiMcc." Mkmmmu Edited by James Bovd, LL. I)., one of the Masters 

Nearly ready, by the same Juikar, •^*»!?."'K!.'>;h.>«i, tdiuNi»fh: 

THE MECHANIC'S POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY; Beinqr a Complete Note Book uf 
Tt*rhntcal terms, Rules, and Tables, uiteful iu the 
Mechaniral Arts. Illustrated by Emcravinipi of 
Machinery, and numerous Cuts and '^ 
Wood. 



lustrated by EnKravings of Machinery, and numer- 
DIM Cuts and Diagrams op wood. 5s. Gd. 

*• This ts truly an nmllntt work, flsr Iwtter ealniUird for 
the diffiukw of Ufeftil KdowImIcv. than any or all of the tira. 
Uwt >er publitbcd by th« SoeirtT, ibstaMumM that manopoly 
of iniplliimre. Prota tbc modnt tiUepage. I¥« 



I Diagrams ou 



PRACTICAL MEASURER, or Trades- 
man and Wood-merchajit's Aftsivtant. containinp^ a 



the tnt 10 Um ieot of tht pag« ; trmntUliont of t-<f cuc^kmI 

•aoiatioat an gi^m; nanMroaa nrlos on imporlMil tnb^Kti 

trem Nicbabr, AAthoa, Blair, aad ctthnt, who liav^ [nihli.-hr-d 

■iiirc Dr AdaiB wrote, arp annplied ;— m«- an'l copiout imtires 

arraddM: ami tW vhol^ iUu»lr»tf><l by aptiafd* ot ONK 

HUNDKKflKN<illAVlNtiSfla«M>dand»tcd. rr<«»t.bd. 

is elotk. 

Undtr the Patronage nfthe IligJUand Socittii qf 

Srotland. 

AN ESSAY ON THE C0N8TRUC- 



variety of Table#, allowing the Miperllcial and solid • TION OF COTTAOES, suited for tli^ Dwdlinjni 
contentofround,sqiiare,andune((ual»ideii. Timber of the Ijibouring Claues, for wliii-h tlw PriMnium 
and Stone, with many other *ulni»«t4 exceedingly w„ looted by the Highland S«>cietv «»t S.otliuKL 
useful. By Alexander Peddie. With Plates illus- Illustrated by Working Plam of .«iiij(le hikI Coni- 
trative of the varitms Tables, 5s. ' \f\nf4 Cottage* on diHerent uralei of Aoi-iHniniKlntioii 

3KNEZBR ERSKINK, enru'hed with r4ipinus hu«rh dnth a* 

AFFLICTED MANS 



EBKNEZBR ERSKINK, enrifhed with r4ipinus 
Notes fnnn i»ther eminent author*. By the Rev. 
Samuel M'MUlan, Aberdeen. In 80 Nu«.. (id. each. 
I vol. 8vo. 

BUNYAN'b PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

with Mas<m*a explanatory Notes, a Memoir of the 
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to the hanWites and perih of his dariiig enterprise. 
They gaiaed the oonideDce of the great navigator, 
frtio hnmediatelj took hiai hito his service, and 
promoted him to he a corporal of roariiies." He 
embarked accordiiiglj', and performed the whole 
voyage, of whidi he published an interesting account 
some time afterwards at Hartford, in Coiiue(*ti- 
cut. In this volume, he asciibes tlie murder of ca]>- 
tain Cook, in a great degree, to his rashness ami 
injustice towards the natives of Owhyhee. For two 
years after the return of the expedition to England, 
Ledyartl leotained in the British navy ; but nothing 
further is known of him, in that situation, than that 
he refused to serve against his country. In 1782, he 
made his way home, and took lodjeriiigs at SouUiold, 
with his mother, who kept a boarding bouse, and by 
whom he was not recognised, after an absence of 
eifht years. We find him soon afterwards at L'Orient, 
whither he had gone in order to carry into effect his 
plan of a voyage to the Pacific ocean. At L'Orient, 
the priodpal merchants of the place actually fttmished 
him a vessel of 500 tons ; but when he was on the 
point of setting out, the voyage was entirely aban- 
oooed by its patrons, in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding with the government. He then went to 
Paris, where he concerted a scheme with the &mous 
Paul Jones for accomplishing his object, which was 
also ftustr&ted, and, after making otlier anxious and 
fruitless efforts, he gave up altogether the idea of 
reaching the North-west Coast by sea. and applied to 
the empress Catharine of Russia, through the medium 
of Mr Jeffiersoo, tlien American minister in Paris, for 
permission to pass through her dominions, having 
come to the resolution of travelling by land through 
the northern regions of Europe sund Asia, crossing 
over Behring*s straits to the American continent, and 
pursuing his route down the coast, and to the interior. 
Afier waiting, however, for an answer from the 
czarina iiar more than five months, he accepted an 
invitation frooi London to embark in a British ship, 
which was io readiness to sail for the Pacific ocean, 
and of which the owners undertook to have him set 
on shore on the North-west coast. After forming 
his plan, wliich was warmly entered into by Sir 
Joseph Banks and other distinguished men of science, 
and which was to hind at Nootka sound, thence strike 
directly into the interior, and pursue his course to 
Virginia, he embarked with no other equipment than 
two dogs, an Indian pipe, and a hatchet He now 
thought hhnself secure of his object ; but the vessel 
was not out of sight of land before it was brought 
back by an order firom the government, and the 
voyage was fauUly relinquished. Bearing up with 
wonderful fortitude against these reverses, he next 
detemuned to make the tour of the globe, from 
London east, oo foot, and proceeded to St Petersburg 
in the prosecution of this design, through the most 
onfrequented parts of Finland. In tlmt city his let- 
ters procured him emment acquaintances, among 
whom Professor Pallas and count de Se'gur proved 
his chief patrons. Aft«r waiting there nearly three 
months, he obtained his passport for the prosecution 
of his journey to Siberia. On his arrival at Yakutsk, 
he was prevented, by the Russian commandant at 
the plan, from proceeding any further; and at 
Iikutek, whither he had returned, he was arrested as 
m Ficodi spy, by an order firom the empress, hurried 
imo a kibUka with two guards, conducted with all 
ipeed to Moscow, and Uience to tlie frontiej^ of 
Poland, where he was released, with an intimation, 
that if he returned again to the dom'uiions of the 
cnpress, he should be nanged. After an absence of 
fifteen mooths, be once more appeared in tlie British 
metropolis, to use his own words, "^ disappointed, 
lagged, perniyleas^ but with a whole heart. " He was 



now thirty-seven years of age. Scorcely had he 
taken lodgings in London, when Sir Joseph Banks 
proposed to him, on behalf of the African association, 
an expedition into the interior of Africa. He accor 
dingiy suugtit an immediate interview with the secre- 
tary of the association, to wlioin Sir Joseph gave him a 
letter ; and, un l)eine: asked by him when he would 
set out, he answered. Tomorrow morning. The 
route traced for him, by ttie a^scM'iation, was, from 
Alexandria to Grand Cairo, from Cairo to Sennaar. 
and thence westward, in tlie latitude aiwl supposed 
direction of the Niger. If e reached Cairo, whence 
he was on the point of proceetling on his journey after 
three months of vexatious delay, wlien ex[)OSure tt> 
the heat of the sun, and to other deleterious influ- 
ences of the climate, at the most unfavourable season 
of the year, brought on a bilious attack, which proved 
fatal towards tlie end of November, 1788. Zeal, 
activity, courage, honour and intelligence distinguish- 
ed his sliort but remarkable career. See Sparks's 
Life of Ledyard, Cambridge, New England. Im28. 

LEE ; an epithet to distinguish tliat half of the 
horiaon to which tlie wind is directed from the other 
part whence it arises, which latter is called to wind- 
trard. 

LEE, Ann. See Shakert. 

LEE, Akthur, a distinguished American revolu- 
tionary patriot, was bom in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, December 20, 1740. He was the youngest 
of five brothers, all of whom became eminent. He 
was sent to the school at Eton, in England, and upon 
the completion of his course there, entered the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where lie commenced the study 
of meilidne, and took his degree of M. D. with great 
distinction, winning a medal for the best botanical 
treatise, which was published by order of the univer- 
sity. Having travelled tlirough Holland, Germany, 
Italy, and France, doctor Lee returned to Virginia, 
and commenced tlie practice of his profession at 
Williamsburgh, then the metropolis. His success 
vras great ; but tlie bent of his mind to politics deter- 
mined him, before long, to return to England, and, 
study law, in order that he might acquire fomiliarity 
with the science of politics ami government, and fit 
himself for taking a part m public affairs, which were 
then beginning to wear a highly interesting and 
serious aspect. Before his return, he had heard the 
parliamentary debate on the stamp act, and when tlie 
duty bill was passed, he wrote a series of anonymous 
napers in relation to it. In 1776, he went again to 
London, which city he found the strongliold of pop- 
ular opposition, and the society of the supporters of 
the bill of rights the most active in conducting it 
Of this society he became a member, with thed^gn 
of oonnectmg the grievances of the two nations, and 
purchased the fireedom of the city, which qualified 
him to vote in municipal affairs. The complamts of 
America were introduced into the fomous Middlesex 
petition by Mr Lee, associated with Wilkes ; and he 
also successfully oroposed a resolution, that the 
members of the cluo would support no candidate for 
parliament who would not pledge himself to promote 
the granting of the power of self-taxation to America. 
The celebrated Junius was an adviser of this body, 
and with him Mr Lee had an amicable discussion oo 
some points of American policy, about which they 
happened to differ. His political publications at this 
period — in which he adopted the signature of Junius 
Americanut — were numerous, and procured for him 
the acquaintance of Burke, doctor Price, and others 
of tlie popular leaders. In 1770, he was admitted to 
the bar, and began the practice of his new profession, 
under Uie most nivourable auspices ; and such success 
attended his exertions as to enable him to lay the 
foundations of an ample fortune. In the same ye«ir 
2d 
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tlie a^spnibly of .Massachusetts appointed liirfi Uieir 
i*l»«^jit, ill ca^^ti of lite ulmmea ur donih of docLur 
Fratiklin ; umi Ik'rore fitlicr of the CAJiitiiigeiicie^ 
occiirrt'd, lie assisted Uie vi'iierulilt- sixge with his 
hfiirty CO operaimiu As a Ustuiiony of tha sense of 
Jus services, ttiiiL state subsfqiieiitly, iii 1784, present- 
ed liiiii widi a tmct of luud coammug 4000 acres. 
U\ llie spring of 174 4, lie. set out on a toyr to FraiKe 
and I Lilly, and, wlien aL Paris, publislied an Appeal 
to tlie i^ieople of Greiit iiritaiti. !leann«»;, liowever, 
of the dissoluiicni of parliiiiuent, before he hukj coin- 
jdrLed liiii juuriiey^ he baytily returned Iroiu Tyriii to 
1 AJuUoci . i >n Lhe retiint o t dn K!lor Fniiikh ii to A m*'r ka , 
in the witue year, he became lhe sole a^ent of 
Massachusetts, lhe setret cominittee of eongiess 
appi^iiited Mr Lee their London correspondent, 1 he 
principal ubject of this regnlution was, to ieani wlml 
wait to be hoped from the Eurojjeaii |iowers. Mr Lee 
directed his iuqcijried iKirticulai'ly to the Freticli 
anibassiijilor at the British court, dirotigh whom lie 
iibtaiiied a^istirtinces from tlie count de \'er^^emu's, 
llmt lits goveniment would secretly fiiriiisJi lo the 
colonies i,'^0O.0tX) worth of nniis and anj muni I ion, to 
be IniiiKpurteil from Holhiitd to the West Indies. 
He was uftcrwaAU appointed by cong^ress one of thr 
eommisvion U» the coiu-t tif rnuice, in conjunction 
witJi Sila^ ]>eane, to whom dijctor rri^nkhn was 
afterwardi) added, and eiintiinied U) lalwur unceasingly 
for the cause of his coimtry, by hi*» writings, negoLja- 
lions, aiid never-fuilinjj \ igtUmce m deiectiog wliat- 
ever n]i|;ht prove injurious to its interest!!). At the 
same time, he also acted tiH ageut htr \ ir4;iiiia, and 
lind the addiess to pnjcure, imder circiuiisUmces of 
special favour, from the royul iirsenai, warlike stores 
to Uie amouiic ot nearly i'^GO^OCXl. In Uecember, 
1777,eoiigre«i* ji|!|Hiinied him sole commussioner to 
SpeUi, still retaiiiiiig liim on the com mission to France. 
The British ambassador rfUion^trated against his 
reception, in coiiM^quetKe of which he wa* tletairied 
at Burgos, tm his way to Madrid ; byt, upon seikling 
a sph-iieif reply t*i the nmofHt ranee, no further 
interruption was atte m|iLed, and he proceeded to tlie 
c^pitul. He there pursued tlie same policy which 
he had practisetl »i London and Paris, ui|^iiatine 
himself and hi<> cause with the men of iiiiueace, ana 
appciiljiig biddty and directly to the govenimeut, 
frum which he tiiiuhy procured a brge pecuniary 
hiiiii. Having aicomplifthtd all that seemed practi- 
cable, he rpturned to I'ans; wheii^ ttm t^ommissioners 
having determinetl on the expediciK^y of conciliating 
Frederic of Prussia, and prevaiUng; witli htm to witlh- 
hohJ hif iis»Lstauce from Britain. Mr Lee was &elecied 
fur ttiat duty, aiid r*' paired to Berlin, wliere he was 
allowed to reside iii a private eliaraeter, and to eor- 
resfioiid »ecretiy witli tfie court, lie succeeded in 
ob^itiiiig (nnn Frederic nn assnrHiice that lie would 
niforil no facilities lo tireat Brilaui, in procuring 
addltiomil («erman auxilinries, and iliat he wuuhi 
pruliibii tlie ftassage, Uirou^h any |i>ort of ht!^ domin- 
loiiiii, uf any troops which mat court should thence- 
ttJTWanJ rngage in Gennany. He obtaincni, also, 
pfVtaiwoii tor tlic citiiens ol' tlie United States io 
fSMl7 *"* ** direct commerce witli tlie subjects of 
FruanAy and for huuself to piirchai>e, for the ut^e of 
ttm Unifted Siate^^. arms from (Jie armouries from which 
tfao kiOf lUppHeil hii for<H^. While in Berlin, his 
pofMra wcM ftoleii Iron) his clinndier: hui. ii^>ott an 
or^Cf ^Hn the king to investigate tiie at^'air, ihry 
wfir* ncfetly retunitMj. 'Vim blame of thi§ act he 
OMi on U)« HritiaiJl «iivoy, who, on ili« rttprraeoiatioa 
i»l' the ProBiiMi mcNiHiTh. wa^ recalled. When Mr 
Lre left Bfrhn, it wa« with an uuderftaiwiing tliAt ft 
CKMTCvpaiidcnM ihoctid be earned on hriwei'ii lieirttii 
Mmknburf nid htoseJf. on the artairs kjI the t'liried 
telM^ifid tliit he shouUl keep the king comUmtly 



hiformed of the event*; of tlie war wHJi Greftl Bfttafn, 
vviiich lie dill *li*rinj^ his residence in Paris. He was 
also assured that IVu^jsia " would not be the last 
power to acknowledge the inilependence of hit 
country.*' In forming the comnierciai treaty with 
France, Mr Lee ohjecteii to two artkles, in winch it 
was stipulated tliat no duties should be diarged by 
the respective guvernment<i on any laerciiamiiMn 
exported to the French West Indies, which yielded 
molasses, or on the molasses exported thenee Co the 
United States; and, on tlie suggestion of Fmnce, tlie 
decision was left to congress, who directed tliat tliry 
should he exjiunged. L'poii the recall of Mr Deaiie, 
between whom and Mr Lee there had Ijecn *onit* 
nttsunderstmiding, Jolm Ailams way appointed in his 
place. 1' hei r ser v jce> , ho wev er^ were s oon aften*Tirds 
supersedeii by the appointment of doctor F'rankliii as 
uiinister ^deuipotentiary. During tl»e period of his 
commission, Uie pecidationa of dies uliordi Rate agenti, 
wIki were empli>yetl to conduct ttie commercial details 
of the public business, had excited the vigilant in- 
spection and iinspuring reprehension of Mr Lee. 
This interference created complaints and insin nations, 
which wen* nriJfnUy di^eininated in the United States. 
These rumours were, iu a mpasun*, succe.'^sful in 
exciting the suspicions of some members of con- 
gresi; anrl when, in ITTIK it was determinecl li» *eiid 
a ratnister to Spain.— and Mr Lee mus certainly so 
prominent a diameter as to be at once suggested m 
the fitte^it camlidate,— lie was not appotnted, ftlthouffll 
nomiimted. Upon learning hi!* virtual censure, he 
resigiietl his nppointments, and returned lo America 
In 1780. He prepared &n eliilxirate report of hit 
olTiciyl proceeilings, and answers to all the cliaf^res 
whicfi luid been circulated to liis prejudice; but, ni>tio 
reque*4tLng leave to vindicate himself w*itli these in 
coiiLTes!^, that body expressed their fall cr>n6deiice in 
his patriotism » a-^serting that they liaiJ no accusatioiii 
to make,{ind re(|tiestei.rhim to communicate his view* 
and information acqniriHl during his residence abroad. 
In 1781, he was electinl to the assembly of \ injinin, 
and by it rettirned to congress, where he continued 
to represent the state until 1785. In 1784, be wss 
sent on a delegation to make treaiies with the Indiaiii 
oil the northern frontier. He was next called to the 
bfiard of ireasury, wiUi Samuel Osgood and Walief 
Livingston, in which he con tinned fmm 17B4 Ui 1783. 
Within tltat period, he also served in a legislative 
conmiiltee to revise the laws of Vu-ginia. On rhe 
dissolution of the treasury boanl, he once inor»» 
iyought the shades of retiremi'tit, i^iitt estitblisihed 
himself on a farm on the RappatauiiKK^k, %vherc he 
died Dec. \2, 179^.— See R. H. Lees iJ/e o/Arihur 
Lee (Boston, 1829), and the review of the ame 
in the North American Review j also his letters in 
Sparks's Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolii- 
tiim (Boston^ 1831). 

LEK^ Cn-iRLi-s, n mnjor general in lhe American 
revolutionary war, was a native of North Wales, and 
became an officer at lhe nge of eleven years. He 
served early in America, where he CiJtnmanded a 
comp«iny of grenadirns, at the unsuccessful aasauU 
of Ticonderoga, by geiteral .Vbercrombie, and wis 
wounded. He disliiigoisheil himtelf tn 1762, 
general Bitrgoyue, in Portugal. He afterwards i 
on tlie side of the .\merjcan colonies, in a 
Ijetween them and the ministry^ and then 
tlie Polish service. During hts abs^-nce. the stamp 
act jiassed, mid the hostility to It miiiiifestril by 
gexteral Lee rendereil him obnoxious to the ri»yidl»ts 
m Ibe court of Vienna. In tlie cour>e of two or 
three years, he wandered nil over Fiirope, mitil a 
duel with an Italian officer, in whk-li \m aiitagonist 
WAA killed, obliged him lo flee; and, in 1773, he 
sailed from Loi^on for New York. The ^imfrel 
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faetveeo' GrMt Britain and her colonies liad now 
assmiwd a serious aspect, and Lee tbrmed the resolii- 
tion to espouse the cause of the latter. Trareiling 
throogh the colonies, he became acquainted with the 
most conspicuous friends of colouiai emaudpatioo, 
and, though yet a British officer on half-pay, was 
actire in encouraging the Americans to resistance, 
and in censoring £he measures of the ministry. In 
1775, Lee reoeiTed a commission from congn^s, and 
immediately resigned the one he held in the British 
senrioe; at the same time dfclarini^ to the secretary 
of war his readiness to engage in any honourable 
aenrlce ibr the king^ but reprobating the present 
measures as inconsistent witli Uie liberty of the sub- 
ject, fa the quality of nu\)or.Eeiierai in the conti- 
nental service, Lee acoompaniedgeneral Washington 
to the camp beiwe Boston. In 1776, he was directed 
by the oommander-io-chief to occupy New York, and 
to defend that dty and the North river against the 
enony. On his arrival there, Lee set about 
■trengthfining the defences of the city, disarming 
and securing those who were inimical to the Ameri- 
can cmmB, and cheeked the intercourse subsisting 
between tlM British and the townsmen. He was 
aft e rw ards invested with the chief command in the 
aoathem department. His presence in tlie south 
inspired a happy ardour ana confidence in soldiers 
and people, while his conduct on the memorable 
attack 01 the British upon Sullivan island raised his 
jaililary repotntioii. Afu^r tlie discomfiture of the 
British at this fortress, Lee passed into Georgia, 
where he remained some weeks, employing himseljf 
in fiifftifying the colony, and chastising the frontier 
Iftfinns. €ongress anticipating a concentration of 
the British furoet, for the purpose of making a 
powerful elurt at New York, Lee was ordered to 
Philadelphia, and was despatched to the camp at 
Haarlem, with permission to visit the posts in New 
Jersey. Heitnched the army Just in time to recom- 
mend iU edriettion finam a situation, where, had the 



i proper diligence in their operations, it 
would hmwe beoi completely destroyed. The opin- 
ion of Lm induced the council of war to make a 
peedpitale movement during the night, by which 
thpy escaped the toUs into which they would other- 
wise have fiiUen. While marching through the Jer- 
seys to join general Washington, Lee was made 
prisoner by the British (December 13, 1776), as he 
lay cardenly gnanled, at a considerable distance 
fimn the main body, and carried to New York. 
Waatiington proposed to exchange for him six field 
(Miut ; but ceneral Howe affected to consider Lee 
as a deMTter irom the British army, and refused to 
release him on those terms. Seveial British officers 
were oonined, lod held answerable for the treatment 
of feneimi Lee. The latter was, however, treated 
la a manner unworthy of a generous enemy, until 
the surrender of Burgoyne, October 17, 1787. After 
that evwDty he was exclianged. The battle of Mon- 
aoodi canicluded the military course of general Lee. 
Beiag dineted by general Washington to advance 
and attack the enemy*s rear, he approached very 
near, hot, instead of obeying his untnictions, suffered 
his troops to make a disoraeriy retreat. The com- 
BHnder-an-diief met him in the fliffht, and repri- 
manded him for luioonducL Leerepiied in improper 
baguacB, but exeooted the subsequent orders of 
fsneral Waibhigton with courage and ability. Stung 
with the indiajnity which he conceived to have 
been oflfered him, be wrote two letters to the com 
Bander-ln<;hief, after the action, of a disrespectful 
tenor, challenging him to substanUate the diarges 
haplied in his expressions on the field. General Lee 
was airated, and arraigned before a court-martial, 
for ditriwdiff*My of Ofdm, misbehaviour before the 



enemy, and disrespect to tlie commander-in-chief. 
Aiigust 12, 1778, he was found t^ilty of the chi|arg«s, 
andsentenced to tie suspended from any commisSon 
in the armies of the United States for the period 
of one year. The concurrence of congress m this 
sentence was thought necessary ; and, while yet in 
suspense as to thf ir determination, he published a 
defence of his conduct. H is abuse of general Wash- 
ington's character, in this pamphlet, led to a duel 
with colonel Laurens, one of the aids of the comman- 
der-in-chief, ui which Lee was wounded. Congress 
confirmed the sentence of the court-martial in his 
case, though not without previous discussion. Lee 
retired to an estate he had purchased in Virginia, * 
where he lived, secluded in a small hovel, destitute ' 
of glass windows or plastering, amusing himself with 
his books and dogs. While in this situation, he 
composed a set of political and military queries, in 
which his bitter feelings were freely vented, and 
which were afterwards published in BalUmore, where 
they created considerable disturbance. In 1782, he 
went to Philadelphia, where he engaged lodgings in 
a tavern, and, a few davs after his arrival, was seised 
with a fever, of whidi he died hi obscurity, October 
2, 1782. His thoughts would appear to have been 
employed to the end in tlie profession which had 
engaged the best portion of his life, for the last words 
he was heard to utter were, '* Stand by me, my 
brave grenadiers." From respect to his former ser- 
vices, a large concourse of the people, including 
many pulilic characters, both French and American, 
joined in the funeral solemnities. 

General Lee was brave in action, of a sound judg. 
ment hi military afikirs, and possessed of the affection 
of his officers and men. Sensible of his military 
talents, and insatiably ambitious, he aspired to the 
chief command, and was little scrupulous about the 
means to be employed to attain that dignity. What- 
ever might have been his motives for enj^ging ui 
the American cause, he sacrificed much for it, and 
was useful ui its advancement He was a classical 
scholar, and possessed an excellent memory and a 
brilliant fancy. His temper was morottfahd avari- 
clous. His satirical spirit made him many enemies. 
Though a gentleman m his manners, when he chose 
to appear such, he was often coarse, and, towards 
the latter pert of his life particularly^ became very 
negligent about his personal appearance. He was 
very fond of dogs, which he even carried faito the 
company of ladies. With all his faults, however, he 
was distinguished for sUicerity, veracity, and adhe- 
fence to his friends. He was rather above the 
middle sise. His countenaoce was not agreeable. 
Many persons considered him an atheist, though some 
exaltea ideas of a Supreme Behig appear In his corre- 
spondence. He published some essays on military, 
political, and literary subjects, which, together with 
his extensive correspondence, were collected in a 
volume in 1792. A pamphlet which he wrote on 
American affairs, In the earlier part of his life, was 
much approved of by tlie Americans, and particularly 
commended by doctor Franklin. It was his earnest 
desire, expressed in his will, that he should not be 
buried in any church or cliurchyard, or within a mile 
of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist meeUng-house ; 
and he assigned as his reason, that since his residence 
in America, he had kept so much bad company while 
living, that he wished to avoid it when dead. — See 
Memoirs of Charlet Lee (Dublin. 1792); Anecdotes 
of Charles Lee (London, 1797); GirdlesUme's Facts 
pronhig Charles Lee to have been Junius (London, 
A813.) , « r 

LEE, HxNav, general, a distui^shed officer ot 
the American revolution, was bom ui the colony of 
Virghiia» January 29, 1766, of a highly dIsUnguished 
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thintlf. He received the riidinients of his tHluiiitioii | 
^tn a privrite tutur, nncj was then sent to Princetun 
college, whore he wns graduaied iii (Jie elghteejitli 
year ofhis age. In 1774, soon alter his return home, 
he was intrusted vadi the uiaiiagenient uf all tlii^ 
private ct^ncems of Ins latlier, whilst the latter wbs 
en£;aji[ed in nee oUn Ling a treaty with some Indjjin 
triors on beliaif of the colon j^ and, in the exeriition 
of Uiis nhftptfe, he displayetl a de^re^; of prudence, 
industry, and abiUly beyond liis years. In I77(i, he 
was apfiointed a i aptain ot one ol ilie six couipanits n( 
cavalry* raised by Virginia^ after she had thrown oil' 
Ihe authority of the mother eounlry. Ahotit tliis 
time, the large armies ^ent by Crcfit Britaia into 
America rendered it indispensable that every possible 
reiulorcenient should bi? sent to general WailtiiiErtiiu, 
and. in c^insequence, tho?e ctimiJtanies were incor|.K>^ 
rated into one regiment, under the command of 
lieuleimat-eoionel Bland, and oB'ered by Virginia to 
ctmjErj'pss, llieir services were accepted^ and, ia 
i^eplendwr, 1777, they joiuetl the main army of tlie 
prtivincials. Young Lee was thus affiiriled an (fp- 
fKUtuiiity of wiiuiinE^ distinction, which lie quickly 
ifid« He tiisuntaUud a strict system of diRcij>line, 
itnd was textremely careful of lii*> men and horses, by 
whidi he was eJiabled to move with celerity, aad 
^li'ike the enemy l»y surprise, with eeriainty and siic- 
cets. lie particularly attracted the fioticp of U ash- 
ington, wlio, at tlie battle of tJerman town, selected 
hlm» with lii» compmy, to attend as tiis body-^tiard. 
In January, 1778, the British formed a plan to cap- 
ture him. Two hiindre*! of their cavalry succeedtMi 
in approxichini:: his <|uariers, a stone house* iinper- 
ceived^ at a time when his troopers were dispersed 
in search of forn«»e. There were only tea men wltli 
hiuij most of tliejii officers; but, with these, he de- 
fended the house ob^stiiiaiely, and the assailants were 
coniitraijie*! to retreat. In ajnseqimnee of tliis and 
ether exploits, he was, shortly jifterwanls^ promoted 
bv oofrgrfss to the mnk of major^ with the command 
of a 5epamt« corps of cavalry, consisting of three 
companies, to which botli cavalry luid infaniry were 
sub^jcquently added. In 1 7 SO he was sent, with his 
Ifgioti, to the army of the i^oyth, under general 
Greene, having been previously rai*-eil to a lieu- 
teftant'Coionelcyp and continue^l with it until the end 
of the war. In the famous retreat of (Jreene, Wfore 
Comwalbs, into Virginan, Lee's legion formed liie 
r«ar-RTiard of the AmeritYiu army, aod repelled evpry 
attempt of the enemy to impede its march. Aft«T 
Greene had elfected bis retreat to a place of safety, 
he sent Lee and colonel l*ickens into North Carolina^ 
to m-fltch and inierrupt the nioveiaeats of Cornwallis, 
intendii}g to return him^r.*lf into that ^tate^ and brlnn^ 
the Hritissli general to hattle. While Uie two colonels 
were ntarching to suqmse Tarleton, Lee fell In with 
a couple of messengers sent to this British officer 
fmro colonel Fyle, the commander of a body of 400 
American royalists. The messengere niistfxjk Lee 
lor larlcton, as the accoulrements of his troopers 
were simitar tcj tho*e of the Hriiii.h officer, awl com- 
municated to him full iofonuation ctuicerninf Fyle's 
lanvemefifci. Availing hini'^elf of tlie mistake, Lee 
petflonated Tarleton, and sent one of the meisengefv 
to Kyle, with iliii'ctitins for him to take post at a 
certain itatiim, where he arul Tickent soon alter 
came uj» wit ft him and di^ijerse*! his force. At the 
bttltlc of (^tuilfi)rd r(»ur( house, which happened soon 
ifterwtr.k I «'<' t^niiuentJy distinguished himself, lie 
was U hi* ir^oti, on the left of tJie front 

line ^1 army, ond, althongh the North Caro- 

lina iitiiaoi, Uir princl|iial force attached to their |k>- 
sittoiv abiindiinffd thetn at llie very ccimmcaicenient 
of the action, tliey yet cc»ntrived to ki^rp the enemy 
•t bay. until the order to retreat was giveo bj Ibe 



American genera L Previous to the battle in the 
m!»riiing, Lee encoiiutereiLl the cavalry of Tarleton, 
aod drove them Ijack witli consiilemhle Iofs. Dur- 
ing the interval between this battle and tliat uf 
Camden, in which Greene was worsted by lord 
Rawdon, Lee took several forts. After tlie latter 
enjiagt iiient, he was sent to aid I'ickens in the cap- 
ture of Augusta, in Georgia, and, in his way thither, 
snrprised and totik fort Gcxlolphin, in which tliere 
wiLs a vabmhle deposit of tlie enemy's military stores. 
On his junction with l*iekens, they immediately in- 
vested fort r'omwallis, on which the liilp of Augusli 
iiepended, and soon forced it to surrender. Its cam^ 
niander was colonel Brown, who was |tfirticularly 
obnoxious to the Americans; and his life would have 
been a sacrifice to llieir Imtred, had it not been tor 
the precautions of eolouel Lee. I le then returned, 
with his prisoners, to the fir my of Greene, who was, 
at that time, liesieging tlie fortress of Kinety-iitt. 
In that siege Lee tiad a coilsi»jcuous sliare, and, to 
the attempt made to take the phice hy storm, he ww 
charged with the attack in one qiuirter, !Ie was 
completely sncressfnl ; but^ the other nssimlt havinsj 
bf?en less tortunnte^ the siege was niisetL In the 
jictioa which, a short time subsequently, occurred at 
Kyiaw springs, Lee was also corispicnoiLs, acting at 
the head of his infantry. By opportunely dismount^ 
ing his cavalry, he greatly cotitriboted to iJje enemy's 
defeat, la tlie ensuing nituuh of October, he was 
sent by Greene on a special mission to the com- 
matider-in -chief, tlien employetl in the siege of York- 
town, for the pur|)05e of requesting hiai to prevail 
on the count de Gmsse to atiord naval assistance, to 
enable Greene to lay siege to and take Cliarleston, 
with tlie British nrmy, in the south. He arrived at 
Y'orktown alxuit the time of tlje surrender of Com- 
wallls, and, after execyting his commission, returned 
to Grc«'ire, >;ear the end of the war^ he married- 
In the full of 1780, lie was Appointed a delegate to 
congress from the state of Virgin in, in which station 
he remaine<l until the present constitution of the 
United States was carrietl into operation. In the 
interim, he w^aa electetl a mentber of the convention 
of Virginia, which met in June, 1788, and ratiM 
tliat constitution, of which instrument he was a 
strenuous and elorpient advocate. He was aflter- 
wards chosen a nienil)er of the house of delegate^ 
of his native state. In 1792, he retired from hts seat 
in the assembly, on l>eing raised to tlie chair of 
governor, which he felled for three successive yeefs. 
In the last of them he was named by president 
^'ashington to command the forces which be was 
constrained to send into the w^estem countiea of 
Pennsylvania, in order to quell tlie disturbances by 
which they were agitated. He performed this doty 
in the most satisfactory manner. In 1799, l»e was 
again chosen a mend>er of congress, and, while there, 
in the same year^ he was elected lo pronoimce a 
fimeral eulngiinn upon Washington, He retained 
his seat iinfil the uccesslon of Mr Jefferson to the 
diief magistracy of the I nion, when he retired into 
private life, after which he never held any cores|" 
ons office. The latUr years of his UfV were dfa 
by pecuniary emljorra^isments, <>ccasioneil, in a 
•ttPe, by his g^^nemuH liospiUitity. It wns whil 
wasconfineil, in It^tK), within the bounds of S^ 
vania county, on aixrnml of pecuniary oblignti 
thiit he pr»*|.nired fur publication his excellent tne 
moirs of the stkuthern campaigns, in whicJi he liore 
so coosplcitoiB a part--a work which, if not remark- 
able for mat pol&sh of style, is entitled, hi>m Hs 
bold, mnnly, and sincere tone, as well aa the power 
nf the descriptions, and the interest of the ioronnar 
tkm, to rank with the l>«*st works relstinf to the 
revolutioiiary war.— < General Lee liappeneil to ht m 
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Bsltimore, in 1814, vhen tbe printiDMflSoe of an 
obnozions paper was threiitened hw me populace. 
He was Indoeed, by personal fneodi^py to take part 
in tbe defence of the boose. In the dreadful attack 
which was made on the Baltimore Jail, to which the 
party of defenders were carried tor safety, he was 
ser^^y wounded. His health decayed in conse- 
qoenoe, and he repaired to the West Indies, hoping 
to stop the Avaces of disease. In 1818, he retnniea, 
to the United States, and died March twentj-flfth 
of that year, oo Cumberland island, near St Mary's, 

L1&, Nathaniel, a dramatic poet, was educated 
at Cambridge, whither he went in 1668, and after- 
wards went to London, misled, it b said, by the pro- 
mises of Villiers, duke of Buclungham. Neglected 
bj his patroo, he tnined his attention to the drama, 
and^ in 1675, produced his tragedy of Nero, and, from 
that time to 1681, produced a tragedy yearly. He 
also tried his abilities as an actor^ but feiled in the 
attempC In 1684, insanity rendered his confinement 
necessary, and he was taken into Bethlehem hospital, 
wliwre he remained until 1688, when he was dis- 
charged, and wrote two more tragedies, the Princess 
of C teres, and the Massacre of Pturis, which appeared 
in 1689 and 1690. He died in 1691 or 1692, m con. 
sequence of some iqfury reoeired in a drunken night 
frolic. He Is tbe author of eleven plays, all of wmch 
were acted with applause : but his natural fire and 
pathos were bmriea in a torrent of words, and 
dooded by a tendency to turgid and bombastic 
eloquence. 

LEE, RjcHAan Henry, a signer of the American 
Declaration of Independence, was bom January 20, 
1732, at Stiatford, Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
and, after a course of private tuition in his fetber's 
boose, was sent to the academy of Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire, England, where he became distinguished 
for his proficiency In the classics. He returned to 
his natire ooonlry when about in his nineteenth year, 
and his fertone rendering it unnecessary for him to 
dcTote himsdf to any profession, his time was most 
usefully spent in the improvement of his mind. The 
first enideaTour which he made to serve bis country, 
was in the c^iacity of captain of the volunteer com- 
panies which were raised in 1755, for the purpose of 
aiding the expedition under General Braddock. He 
was oi^ppointed, however, in his patriotic desires, 
Btaddock having refused to accept any more assist- 
ance from the provincials than he was obliged to. 
In his twenty-finh year, Lee was appointed a justice 
of the peace fer 1^ native county— an office then 
given only to persons of the hi^h^ character, and 
generally but to persons of considerable experience. 
Not long afterwards, he was chosen a delegate to 
the boose of burgesses, from Westmoreland county, 
and tfana commenced the career of politics, for whidi 
he was peculiarly fitted, both by his natural disposi. 
tioa and talents, and the studies in which he was 
verMd. Works of civil and political morality, his- 
tory, the principles of the civil law, and the laws of 
his own country, had occupied the principal share of 
his time, whilst he had not neglected the more ele- 
gant departments of polite literature ; and he soon 
obtalnea distiriCtion m debate. His voice was 
always raised in support of those principles which 
were advocated by the repubUcan or anti-aristocratic 
portion of the legislature ; and, when. In 1764, the 
declaratory act was passed in the British parliament, 
in porsoanoe of the right claimed by that body of 
taxing America, he was the first to bring forward 
the suqiect to the notice of the assembly of which he 
was a member. A special committee having, in con- 
sequence, been appoinled to drauEht an address to the 
king, amemorial to the house oflords, and a remon- 



strance to the house of oonmions, Mr Lee was placed 
on it, and selected to prepare the two first papen. 
These, accordingly, proceeded finom his pen, and. In 
the words of his biographer and grandson, '* contain 
the genuhie principles of the revolution, and abound 
in the firm and eloquent sentiments of fheemen." In 
1765, Patrick Henry introduced in the VirgUUa 
legislature his resolutions against the stamp act, 
which had Just been passed l)y the British parlia- 
ment. Mr Lee lent Mr Henry's motion his power- 
ful and most sealous assistance. Not long after it 
had been carried, in spite of the efforts of the influ- 
ential party, who aclvocated the measures of the 
mother country, Mr Lee, amongst other methods 
which he took to prevent the operations of the stamp 
act, planned and effected an association "for the 
purpose of deterring all persons from accepting the 
office of vei^.der of stamp paper, and for awing into 
silence and inactivity those who might stui be 
attached to the supremacy of the mother country, 
and disposed to advocate the right of colony taxa- 
tion." The association bound themselves to exeit 
every &culty to accomplish the end for which they 
had united together, *' at every baaard, and paying 
no regard to &nger or to death.*' In consequence 
of the opposition the stamp act encountered in the 
colonies, the British ministry were forced to repeal 
it ; but they did so with a reservation of the right of 
the mother country ** to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatever." In 1767, parliament having passed two 
acts, one laying a tax on tea, and the other requiring 
the legislature of the colony '* to make provision for 
quartering a part of the regular army." Mr Lee 
exerted himself in every way to excite a q>irit of 
hostility to them, perceiving, as he did, their despotic 
tendency, and feeling, even then, that a struggle fior 
freedom must eventually take place. It would be 
impossible for us, consistently with our limits, to 
enter into a minute detail of the unceasing efforts of 
Mr Lee's patriotism between this period and the 
assembling of the first congress in Philadelphia; 
we can only mention that the celebrated plan which 
was adopted in 1773, by the liouse of burgesses, for 
the formation of corresponding conunittees to be 
organised by the legislatures ofthe several colonies, 
and also tliat of corresponding clubs or societies, 
among the *' lovers of liberty" throughout the pro- 
viuces, for the purpose of diffusing among the people 
a correct knowledge of their rights, of keeping them 
informed of every attempt to infringe them, and of 
rousing a spirit of resistance to arbitrary measures, — 
both originated with him. The same idea had, 
about the same time, been conceived and proposed 
by Samuel Adams in Massachusetts— a circumstance 
which has occasioned a dispute concerning the merit 
of having given birth to measures which were the 
forerunners of the general congress. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that Mr Lee followed only the 
suggestions of his own mind with regard to the pro- 
posal, as, several years before, in 1768, he had 
jrequcsted Mr Dickinson of Pennsylvania, in a letter, 
to bestow his consideration upon the advantages of 
plans which he communicated to him of the same 
purport. In 1774, the first general congress assembled 
at Philadelphia, and Mr Lee attended it as one of the 
Virginia delegation. His labours during this session, 
as throughout his whole congressional career, until 
his seal and activity were partially arrested by bodily 
infirmities, were unremitting. Of all the leading 
committees — those to prepare an address to the king 
of Britain, to the people of Britain, and to tlie 
colonies, and those to state the rights and grievances 
of the colonies, and to carry into effect the resolu- 
tion of non-intercourse with Great Britain — he was 
a member; and finom his pen proceeded the memorial 
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of cfmijress to tlie p-p«[>Ie of Eritii^li AiJierica. In 
tl»e follijvviijj' year, Jie wus unarjjmousiy eli?otetf, b/ 
tlie pf*D|>lf* ot U^esLiuurplauil cjuuiiLy, to tlie a^^cmbly 
of Virginia, by wJiicli hf was seiit tn Uie second coii- 
gri'ss, At tJiis jjeriiid, lio^tilities vvitc in Ml openi- : 
tion between tlie twtj couiiLries, unil one of the Jij-sl [ 
auts of Uw new confess was to invest tJeori^ei 
Washington with the cynimontl of its arnii«^, ilts 
C0Buni!Mi<Jii find iu'^triicticHis were furnislietl by Mr 
Lee, as chairman nf the coinmitlffi appointed forihnt 
punNJse. 'Ihtj otht^r coramittf ps on which he servetl 
ill this Mi&loiit uerD th<i?<e imrued to prepare; niuni- 
limu of war, to vurjium^e the inDiinfiucture of sijlt- 
peirc Hiid arms, and to devise ti plan for the mure 
rapid dilfmsion of inteiiij^encp throughout the colonies. 
Thti s*'Comi; aildress t»f coii^res* to the peoplt? ot 
(Ireat Brilaiu^ — a compositiiui nnsurpassed by any 
i>f Uie state papprs of the tiine — was wiiit(*n by 
him Uiis session. But the aio>t important of his 
services, in tliis spcond congressioTial tenn, was hh 
motion, June 7, 1116, *' that tliese miittxl colonies 
ore, and of right ought to ks free and independent 
sloths I tliat they are absolved from nil alle^rinnce 
to tJifi British crown ; and that all political con- 
nexion between tliem end tlie state of (ireat Britain 
is, and ouf^tit to W, totally dissolved/' Mis spetcli 
on introducing; this bold measure, was one of the 
most hrilJiant displays of eloquence ever heard on 
the floor. After a protracted «iebale, it was deter- 
mined, June 10, lo postpone the con^iflerution of this 
resohition until the first Monday of the ensuing 
month of July ; but a cnmmittee was ordered! to 
be immediately appointed to prepare o dfciaration 
of independence. Uf tliis committee he would 
liavc been the chairman, according lo parliamen- 
tary regulations with regani to the original mover 
of an approvett resolution ; but he was obliged, 
on tiie same day (the lOth]^ to leave congress^ 
iiiui hasten to ^'irginia, in cr>n?iequence of the dan- 
gerous illness of some of the memWrs of his family. 
Mr Jefferson was substituted for him, and drew up 
the declaration. In August following^ Mr Lee 
reiamedl to hi^ seat in congress, winch he ctnitimied 
lo occnpy until June, HIT, pursuing, with unabated 
artlour, the path which was to had to the freedom 
8Jh( happiness of his country. In that month, he 
Sill ici ted leave of absence^ and returned to Virginia. 
This step was taken on account of ttte delicate state 
of hl.% health, and also for Oie purpose of clearing Ins 
feputuLiun from certain stains which malice or over- ' 
healed «eal had thrown upon it, which he etierttially 
did, liy demanding nn inquiry into the allegations 
a|:ain>t him, from the assembly of his native Btate. 
The result of tliis inquiry was a most honoundjle 
nc-quittat accompanied by a vote of thanks to him 
for the fidelity and leal of his patriotic senices, 
which the sf>eaker of the hoo-sc, tlie venerable 
tteorge H'ytlia, in cammimkcating it to liim, prefaced 
by ft warm mod flottefing riiJo^. In Angost, 1778, 
he wni a^ain elected to eongi^sfi, but was tbrced, by 
hts declining health, to withdmw, in a great degree, 
from tlve itrduous lubuuri to which be had hitnerto 
d< voird himself. In 1780, he rrtii-eil from his scat, 
and declined returning to it untd 1784, hi tlie 
intenaL he sei%rd in Uie assrmljly of Virginia, 
and, At the head of the militia of his ctionty, prtK 
ti*i*tiHl it from the incur>iori!t of the enemy. In 
1784, lie was ch«>M'n prevident of oofifiress by a 
urainimoos vote, but retired at the end Of the year, 
and, in 170(9^ wai ra-fkded to the Virclfiiaii assem- 
bly, f n the ooQveiitfaii wlilcli adopted tlie prevem 
c4Ynstltntion of the ITnited Statet, Mr Lee Joined in 
tliei vote oC oungifai which isulimiited the pbn they 
ornpoifil til cflpNSilkini of Uie people of the niaU'^i. 
He wu, bofrfirer, lioitilc to it hiinteK, thinklnj^ that 




it had too great a teotlency to consolidation* Wlien 
it wa^ mkipled. he and Mr tirayHin ^ere cbosen tlic 
first senutorH from Virginia under it, and. In tJiat 
capacity t iie movetl and carried !»everat amende 
meuLs. In il9*J^ his healtJi forced him to retire 
from public life, when he was again honoured liy 
the \ irginia legi:«iature witli a vote of ttuiiiks. He 
died June 19, ni>4. 

LEKOl {hiruiioj Lin.); a genus of molluscous 
animnk, which have an oblong body, a mouth fiir- 
rouiided by a lip, and a di&k at the poaterkir 
extremity, by both of which they can affix them- 
selves to budies. In the mouth are three small 
jaws, tongues, or plaits of skin, by which they 
enabled to eittrott the hloud of other atlti 
tliut forming tlmr principal nourishment, 
are Liermflphrodites, and sume species are vivi- 
parous, 'llu'y occur in pnnda and strenins, la 
alu3r«it all conntries, '1 hey derive their principal 
interest from the use made of them as a remedidi 
agent. There are sc^^cral t»f the sjiecies which 
are ia[iBbEe of being thu-'^ used, though it is com- 
monly supposed that only two sui-Ls are proper. 
The employment of leeches in France may be 
judge* t of from the circumstance^ tlmt the hos- 
pitals of Paris require an annual supply of sevenil 
huiiilred thuusands. The American s^»ecies does 
not draw as nineh blood as the British, which arn 
calculated, on an average, to detract one ounce 
each, wlnbt tlie majority of the American do not 
take more tlmn fix>m two to tliree drachms each* 
The leech, when forcibly pulled away whilst *uck- 
ing» is vi»ry apt to leave the tcfth, or pbits of 
skin, Fpoken of above, in the wound, occasiooiiig 
pain and inHainmatiozi of the part ; tlie leech h aIm) 
rendered incapable of S'gain biting. The most 
ceriain metliod inducing theic animab to bite, is to 
cleanse the skin thoroughly : tlie leeches sbotdd lie 
pxpofipd to the air for a short time previous to their 
application, as by this means they will bite more 
freely. If they are voracious, they may be applied 
to the ppTt by being held lightly in the fingej 
they may be placed in a cap which is to be inv 
over the part from which the Uooii is to be dra' 
They sliould not be disturbed whilst sucking, nor 
the poiient lie exposed to too great warmth, of 
they wili fall off j this they should always l>e per^ 
mi tied to do of tlieir own accord. They are made 
to disgorge, by putting tliem in a weak volution 
of common salt ; and, if they have not been injured, 
they iiiay lie used five or six times, 1 hey are taken 
either by hand or by means of a gauw net. In 
keeping them, great care should be taken to renew 
the water frequently, and not to place too many In th<' 
same reservoir, and to n'move speedily all that may 
die. Notwithstanding every precaution that can be 
taken, they will ffonictimes |.>erish in great mimbem« 
apparently from an epidemic disease. It appeara 
that, in ^nch cn*es, the use of charcoal is the 
preventive: for this purpc«e, the bottom of Ihe 
reservoir is to be strewed wifli .liimall pieces of this 
substance, kept clown by nuisa. {See Derheim^a 
Hiti* aal. el mtd, deM SangsueM ; AWM Jm. Med. 
ami Smf. Jour^ 185*6, hc.) In lfti?l, France is 
ssdit to have exported 1,5C>P,0(X>, and in I6£0» 
33,G5').00(X 

LEl'.DS; a large trading and manufacturing town 
of England, in the West Hiding of \ ork shire, 189 
miles distant from London. It is sitmited on the 
Aire, which is navigabhs imm the 1 1 umber up to 
the town, whence tlie Lt*eds and Liveffiocd canat 
proceeds on the other hand to tlie west, so that It 
ts e<]iially open to Ihe eastern and western rea^. 
A bag Uie river, the town extends alMint two mil*'^ 
fmm eitFt to west. ITje boitf^s, mostly of brick , 
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are In gcnenl wdl fauiU, and, io the modem part of 
the tovo, whieh is daily ezteodingr, handsome and 
eleeant. In the other parts, the streets are narrow 
sod crooked. Leeds is a place of grrat antiouity, 
as it is mentioaed hy Bede, the eccleaastical his- 
torian ; and it is also noticed in Doomsday Surrey. 
A castle ibrmeriy existed here, which was besieged 
by king Stephen in 1139; and in this fortress 
Ridiara II., after his deposition, in 1999, was con- 
fined for a abort time. Leland, writing in the reign 
of Henry VIII., describes Leeds as *' A pretty 
market-town, subsisting chiefly by clothing, reason- 
ably well bailded, and as large as Bradford, but 
not so quick as it." The town received its first 
charter of incorporation from Charles I. in 1626, 
when Sir John Savile, afterwaids ennobled, was made 
the lirst honorary alderman ; and in compliment to 
him, the arms of the town are very appropriately 
decorated with Lord Savile^s supporters, two of the 
Athenian birds, sacred to Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom, and ftetroness of the arts of spinning and 
weaving. A second charter was given to the town 
by Charles 11., in 1661^ and renewed by James 11. 
in 1684. 

Leeds has Umg been fiunons not only for the manu- 
foctnie of woollen cloth in general, but also asa mart 
fiir the two varieties of mixed and white broad cloths. 
The mixed doths are those which are made with dyed 
wool, which in the seventeenth centivy, were exposed 
for sale oo the battlements of the long and wide 
bridge over the Aire, and afterwards in the open air 
in &e street, called the Briggate. The incon- 
vrnieDoe and damage to the cloth, iirom exposure to 
the weather, suggested the necessity of a diflerent 
arrangement ; and in 1758 the mixed clolh-hali was 
erected at the general expense of the mercliants and 
manoftMtnren. This is a quadrangular edifice, sur- 
rounding a large open area, from which it receives 
the light 'abundantly, by a great number of lofty 
windows; it is 128 yards in length, and sixty-six in 
breadth, divided in the interior into six departments, 
or cofrered streets, each including two rows of stands, 
amoonting in number to 1800, held as freehold pro- 
perty by various manu&cturers, every stand being 
marked with the name of the proprietor. This hall 
is exclusively appropriated to the use of persons who 
have served regular apprenticeship to the trade or 
mystery of making coloured cloths. The markets 
are held oo Tuesdays and Saturdays, and only for an 
hoar and a half eadi day, at which period alone sales 
can take place. The market-bell rings at six o'clock 
in the aonring in summer, and at seven in winter, 
wlien the markets are speedily filled, the benches 
oovered with cloth, and the proprietors respectively 
take their stands ; the bell ceasing, the buyers enter, 
and pitNxed with secrecy, silence, and expedition, to 
barsaln for the cloth they may reanire, and busmeas 
is Uius summarily transacted, often uivolving an 
exdiange of property to a vast amount. When the 
time Ibr selling is terminated, the bell again rings, 
and any mercmiot staying in the hall after it has 
ceased, becomes liable to a penalty. The hall is 
ondfY the management of fifteen trustees, who hold 
their meetings in an octagonal building, erected near 
the entrance to this hall. Similar in its pbn to the 
precedinf^, is the white cloth-hall, which is divided 
into five streets, each with a double row of stands, 
amounting in all to twelve hundred and ten. The 
markets are held here on the same days, but they do 
not commence till after the conclusion of those at the 
mixed cloth-hall, and are subject nearly to tlie same 
rpgnlations. Besides these principal halls there is 
also a small hall of more recent erection, in Albion 
Street, aporopriated to the use of such clothiers as 
are excroded firom the others in consequence of not 



havmir served as apprentScea to the trade. The 
manufocturing district whence these halls are sup- 
plied, extends about ten miles southwards of Leeds, 
fifteen miles to the south-west, and eight or ten to the 
north and west ; the mixed cloths being made chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of the river Aire, and the white 
cloths in that of the Calder. Large quantities of 
fiincy goods are also made, such as swandowns, 
toUinets, kerseymeres, bear-skins, shalloons, stufi, 
Scotch camlets, blankets, carpets, pelisse-cloths, and 
shawls in great variety. Near the town, are potteries, 
where large quantities of earthejiware are made, and 
exported tlienoe to Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Ger« 
many, Russia, the Baltic, uid the Mediterranean ; 
here also are establishments for making canvass, 
sacking, thread, &c. ; others for the finer kinds of 
linen ; and in or near Leeds are several cotton-mills, 
chiefly worked by means of steam-engines. Here are 
also iron and brass foundries, with establishments for 
making various kinds of machinery ; oil and mustard 
mills, paper mills, silk-mills, and works for the- pre- 
paration oi oil of vitriol, aquafortis, and other chemi- 
cal articles. W ithin the parish, which is thirty miles 
in circumference, are several productive coal-mines ; 
and there are likewise quarries of argilhiceous schist, 
whence is procured an abundant supply of sUtes and 
flagstones for paving. 

Leeds has many elegant public structures, aoMmg 
which may be mentioned thie theatre, the new court 
house, and tlie commercial buildings. It ei\joys the 
benefits of a Literary and Philosophical Society, an 
institution for the promotion of the fine arts, several 
public libraries, &c. Tlie population of Leeds, which 
in 1 775 was only 17,1 17. amounted in 1831 to 18d,S93. 

LEEK {aliium pcrrum) ; a mild kind of onion, 
mucli cultivated and highly esteemed in some places 
for culinary purposes. The stem is rather tall, and 
the flowers are disposed in large compact balls, which 
are supported on purple peduncles. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. The terms Leeward and 
fflndward, applied to the West India islands, were 
given them from their situation in a voyage from the 
ports of Spain to Carthagena or Porto Bello. The 
islands, which lie to leeward^ extend from Porto Rico 
to Dominica. 

LEEWARD, To, denotes towards that part of the 
horison which lies under the lee, or whither the wind 
blows. 

LEPEBVRE, Francois Joseph, duke of Dantiic, 
marshal and peer of France, &c., bom at Rufock, 
department of the Upper Rhine, in 1755, and after hav- 
ing served with distinction in the wars of the republic 
and the empire, died in 1820. He entered the mili- 
tary service in the gardes Francises, and at tlie 
revolution was sergeant. Having warmly embraced 
the new principles, and distingui^ed himself hy his 
prudence and firmness, his promotion was rapid. In 
1794, he was made general of division; and, in the 
succeeding campaigns, continued to render himself 
conspicnous by his courage and military skill. He 
espoused the cause of general Bonaparte, whose 
designs he vras able to forward on the eighteentli 
Brumaire, as he had, at that time, the command of 
the seventeenth military division, which included 
Paris. His services on this occasion were rewarded 
by the dignities of senator, marshal of tlie empire, 
grand cross of the legion of honour. He bore an 
important part in the victory of Jena, distinguished 
himself at Eylau, and received the cliief command at 
the siege of Dantsic, at which he gave the most 
brilliant proofs of genius and humanity. In 1808, he 
servptl in Spain ; in 1809, again in Germany ; and, 
in the Russian campaign, commanded the imperial 
guard. After the abdication of the emperor, the king 
created him peer, and, during the hundred daya» 
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Napoleon iiiclu<leil Kim in liis upper chamber. His name 
wasconsecjut'ijlly erased after the seisond ref^toraiioii ; 
but, in 18ly, Jiewasagpin summoned to take his seat. 

LEFEVHE, itoBKRT ; a portrait painter in Paris ; 
a pupil of Regnault. He prociueed also liistorical 
pieces of great merits which, with iiiose of Davids 
G innlet, G uerin, and erard, belong to thi: best of tlie 
miKlerii Frencii schooL Several portrait?^ of Napoleon 
by Lefevre ar« among ihe best. He died in 1831. 

LEFORT, Franc IS Ja?he.h, theeelebrated fevourite 
of i^Pier the Cireat, was born at Geneva, HsSG. Hia 
father, a merchant in that place, sent him to Ham- 
burg to liccome acquainteil with (commerce ; but. 
liavmg an inclination for a raiIitop>' ^'f^i he went 
secretly to Mnrseilies^ in his fourteenth year, and 
entered first the French and after^v arils the Dutch 
service, whirJi lie left to go to .\!oscxiw, by die way 
af Archangel^ in 1675, llere he beciirne secretary 
III the Djinish ambass'ador ; nnd a fortunate accident 
ga%'e him an opjjortutiity to gain tlie favour of tlie 
ycnnig ezar, Peter Alexiowitsch, whicli lie retained 
till his death. In both was the germ of greatness, 
which was frmdyally deveiopetL Peter felt tliat he 
Juseded an uistrucier anil ns^istant ; and Lefort pos- 
$esse<1 talents filtetl for both oiBces. The first great 
service which he rendered the c«ar was in a rebellion 
of tJie Streiili (UiSS). Lefort quellwl the insurrection, 
and laved the prince frtini tfie diinger which threat- 
ened hia life. This service gained for him the an- 
bijunded confidence of the csir, who M'-as now become 
the absolute master of lln'%sm. Lefort's^ iiiflfjence 
increased daily. He estnlilislied the military system 
of Rusiiia, and laid the foundation (»f her navy, which 
l>ier after^vanis carried to such a degree of |ierfec- 
lion, Wlien Peter travelled into foreign iaikls, in 
1007* Lefort wus the pHncipal of the emliassy, in the 
train of which Uie czar remained incognito. In die 
mean time, the nobles >jealom of the favour shown 
lu u foreigner, saw a favourable opportunity to 
revenge diemselves, in the long absence of l^efort 
aiwl die ciar. The Strelitz rebelled ; but Peter 
darted on them widi t!ie rnpidity of an eagle, and 
liMik a hIrKxiy revenge. The cwr, Lefort, and Men- 
lilcfHl estecute^l the guilty with dieir own hnnds. 
Soon after, Lefort dk'd (Kiil!}). lie had a compre- 
heosivt^ imd ciiltiv3ited mind^ajienetrating judgment, 
nmrh [if s- ik r of ijiiiid, great dexterity in sounding 
tliosd ot wfiiini he wished to make use, and an 
imcommon knowletlge of the resources of the lliissiun 
riiipire. The firouiidwork of his character wa-? 6rm- 
nchs, invincible coamget and justice ; but his habits 
were irregular, which hastenetl iiis death. 

IjKGAFES, with die ancient ltt>miin>, were the 
iis<i>:tanUi of a procon«til or propfietor^ in die admi. 
lik^traiion of a province and in tJie command of th*' 
iirniy ; ai*o tlie higlier nflacer*, who efjmmandoil 
under the general -iiMThief of any army. Of the 
pftpAl Ifgmtcs, dierc art; seveml kkitls. l^gntu* 
lUUui if A iner« title eonnected with an ep^sco- 
mi tee, br Uie gnuit of the pope. The>iif sf*e<( 
\\(^ out of tba RooMili rtlrtcfi ; among tliem are diovf 
of Tr«v«i, Coln|;ne, 8*lilMirg. The reul envoys art^ 
mlM Iffaftf mitii. Among Ulan, tlie tffittii » hirie 
Imw th* Mfhevt rank, and an tent on iturticulartjr 
iinpoftMii iiitwion« to di« principal ctitirtt, or inlo the 
provifiOeB of the papal iUiminioiintii sroveniors, Thry 
am Uken from the c^Um of cnrciinaJs only. 'I he 
dtoljicia of the fliutm of tlM Church, therefore, aix^ 
calM itgaiiamM. LegMiv w\m vm not cardinals are 
tM^ mumtii afmH^lici. If ttlcy V% WOt cum fdcut- 
ttiif Irfati a htert, Uieu- powi^ la eifiytl la that of a 
legmU a tattre. All CathoUc govenunenis, however, 
«lo not tliow them «qual auUiortiy, Thun die Aus- 
Uitm ffg p r w tf y prohlbila tnj dtrfpnan Uom trw» 
» «rftlilhe fNip« llirough tfici lfg»t«. 



LEGATION is used to signify the body of official 
persons attaclied to an embassy ; lience gfcreiary oj 
hgitiion. (See Ministmy Fureign,) Counsellor of 
kgafroH is a tide bestowed in Germany — tlie land of 
counsellors— on certain ollieers connected with the 
miitistry for foreign affairs* ^'^rf t>ften, however, it 
is a mere honorary title, conferred upon f^rsoos 
who never hud iiuy iximiexion with politick, as 
Jean Paul Richter, who was made coimseUor of 
legation by one of the petty princes. Legation a bo 
signifies a div ision of dje States of the Church. See 
Legate. 

LEGATO ('/tof.); a word usf^ in opposition to 
siaccufOt and implying diat die notes of the movemeiit 
or passage to which il is affixed are to be nerforroed 
in a close, smoodi, and gliding manner, holding eadb 
note till the next is struck. 

LEGEND {icgefiffa); the title of a bookeontatnhig 
tlie lessons that were to be read daily in the service 
of the early Roman Cadiolic church. The term 
trgend was afterwards appUed to collections of bo- 
graphics of saints and martyrs, or of remarkabte 
stories relating to diera, because tliey were read it 
matins^ and in die refectories of cloisters, and were 
earnestly recommended to the penisal of the laity as 
proofs of the Roman Catholic faitli. The Rooian 
breviaries likewise contain histories of the lives of 
saints and martyrs, wliich were read on the days of die 
saints whom they commemorated. They originated in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century , and they contributeil 
much to die extinction of the old German (heat^ien) 
lieroic traditions. In the middle ages, a coLlectkmof 
the lives of the saints was known by the name of 
Legenda Sttneftfrum^ or Hktorift Lomhardica, There 
is a celebrated collection, called the (i olden Legend 
{Aurea Legenda)^ by Jacobus de Voragine, archbishop 
of Genoa, who dietl in the year 1298, The histories 
of saintSj which nre founded merely on traditiofn, are 
al?*o known by the name of Legends, (See Bail let V 
historical and critical treatise on the histories of the 
mmis and martyrs, in his work entitled Les I'te^ det 
SaiHis.\ As these liistories were often notliing more 
than pious fictions^ tlie name of a legend was given 
by the incredulous to all fabler of a similar nntnre,to 
all fictions which make pretensions to truth, V'aleriiis 
Augustintjs, who was bi-shop of Wnona in the siX' 
teentli century, in his work Be Hhetfrrim ChriAtiiann^ 
ascrilj^es the numerous fables, which have been 
ushered to die world under the title of legends, in 
part to the custom previiiling, in many monasteries 
of requiring the monks to write Latin paraphn 
and disMrtetions on the most striking circi 
ill the lives of the saints, in which tliey were alloll 
to ascrilje to tyrimtiiand persecuted saints such workff 
and actions as they considered most adapted to their 
>iittuition and character. This gave rise to those 
embellishments of history, wliicli were preserved, 
and afterwards found in monnsterie^, ana mistaketi 
for true hi^stories. Although many of the legeodi 
are tasteless and nnmeaning ficlions, the offiVpring of 
chlldi'ib cretluHty, or intended to gratify it, U»fcre is 
alsf» a large number of highly poetical and ingenicmi 
fables aiaofig them. Hence mnnj poets Jiafe 
atu nipted to avail themselves of these nide matenalSf 
iunl tt' arrange them in the modem taste : athf hencr 
ev»'ry poetical fi^lion, in Uie style of eccU'siasticnt 
tratlitlon. whethi^r in verse or prose, is called a tegtmd. 
The princi[>fd characteristic of a legend ia the mtr»- 
culous^ which should be of a religioiis nature^ or 
rein ting to some traditions of the church, witltotit, 
however, falling into frivolity. The legend is a pro* 
(lurtion of ('hrislianity, and. like the tnididons of the 
church, wholly dillercnt from the mythtts, or ancient 
£abte. The style proper to it is plain nnd simple, 
«iicli u woM ratunillj tow from the gtntle inspira- 
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txxi of a pious hewt, and wholly inoooBisteiit with 
onameni and poetical deoofatioos. 

L^emd m also uMd fiir the motto or words en- 
graved, in a dretilar manner, round the head or other 
fiffnie upoD a medal or coin. The meaning of this 
Usrm 19 similar to that of itueripiwm ; but the latter 
refiers cfaiefty to the writing phfoed in the middle of 
the coin, while the legend, as we hare just observed, 
sorroondsit. 

LEGHORN {Lifwme); a commercial citj in Tus- 
cany, oo the Mediterranean; lat. 43® 33 5'^ N.; 
Ion. lO*" Ifi' S3" B. The streets are eren and well 
paved, but narrow and dark, firom the heiglit of the 
booses, which are of stone : there are, however, no 
palaces, like those of the other towns of Italy. The 
finest street is the ttradm Ferdtnandea, which passes 
thfoogh the middle of the town to the port, through 
the piaxsm €Qrmi. The town occupies but a small 
speoe in proportioo to its population, contains seven 
churches, one aididncal palace, one Greek, one 
Armenian church, and 65,355 inhabitants, amongst 
whom are about 20/XX) Jews in a separate quarter 
of the town, who possess a beautiful synagogue, two 
schools, a lifanry,a prinUng-office, seven! collec 
tions.aad many privilq^es. Greeks, Armenians, and 
Turks (wbo nave a mosque), are also found here. 
There are large magasines of salt, tobacco, and oil. 
In die neigbbonrfaood of the town is an excellent 
qauaotine establishment with three lanrettos. The 
coral works produce 160/X)0 dollars yearly. There 
are aiio distilleries of roscwlio, tanneries, dyeries, 
paper, aad tobaeoo manumctories. The port is 
aunosiiy visited by more than 4000 ships. A packet 
sails between this place and Marseilles. Leghorn is 
the principal commercial town of Italy, and has an 
extensive trade to the Levant. The principal com- 
mercial nations have consuls at Leghorn. Commerce 
is prindpally in the hands of foreigners, particularly 
the BritML The Armenians and Jews are the gen> 
end bnAers of all nations. Much commission busi- 
ness is carried on, and there are large dealings hi 
bills of exchange. The exports of Leghorn con- 
sist prindpally of lawand manufactured silks, olive- 
oil. Bints, shumac, valonia, wines, rags, brimstone, 
cheese, marble, argol, anchovies, manna, juniper 
brrrics, hemp, skins, com, &c. Leghorn platting 
fur straw ha£i is the finest in the world, and large 
quantities are imported into Britain. The imports 
are very numerous and valuable comprising all sorts 
of ooramoditieB, with the exception of Uiose pro- 
duced by Italy. Recently, however, the trade of 
Ijt^Mom has fidlen off. Since 1633, it has been an 
important commercial place. The town, which was 
till then inngnificant, was at that time enlarged. 
The port is protected by two strong towers situated 
on rocks in the^sea, and by an old castle. It is 
liable to become choked, and has not sufficient depth 
for large ihips; these, therefore, have to anchor 
outside the mole which protects the harbour. This 
is 600 paces in length, is well paved, and used for 
riding. On the place before the inner port is the 
colonal marble statue of the grand duke Ferdinand 
HI. From thence a bridge loids to the outer port, 
where the greater number of vessels are at anchor. 
Without the port, on a rock in the sea, is a light- 
house. Good water for drinkhig is brought from 
Pisa, to which little vessels go duly, drawn by men 
or hones. Between the town and the surrounding 
suburbs is a long promenade, called gli Spartu The 
mole, the piazza tfarmi, the road to Monte Nero, a 
)klace of pilgrimage, also serve as public promenades. 
In in9, Leghorn was still an open town. When 
the port of Pisa was destroyed, the prosperity of 
Leghorn mcreased, particulariy when It passed to 
Florence in 1421 and 1495. Alexander of Medki 



made it a strong-hold, and built the citadel. Cosmo 
I. declared the port a free port. From this time 
forward, the wealth of L^hom has increased (inter- 
rupted only by the wars of the revolution, and, in 
1804, by the yellow fever). The society of arts and 
sciences there established is called Academia Lahro- 
nica, 

LEGIO FULMINATRIX (the thundering legitm). 
This term was applied to a Roman legion in the 
time of the emperor Aurelius. I'he following ac- 
coimt of the name is given by the Christian tradi- 
tions. After the expubion of the Marcomanni and 
Quadi from Hungary, the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
pursuing these German tribes with a detachment of 
his forces, A. D. 174, was shut up in a valley, sur- 
rounded on every side by hig^ mountains. To those 
who were thus cut off from the main body of the 
army, the heat and the want of vrater were no less 
dangerous than the attacks of the enemy. In this crisis, 
a sudden shower of rain reanimated the Roman sol- 
diers. At tlie same time, a storm of hail, attended with 
thunder, assailed the enemy, who were now easily 
repulsed and conquered. Both heathen and Christian 
authors agree in their relation of the principal cir- 
cumstances of this event. The adherents of each 
religion saw in it the influence of the prayers of their 
breUiren. According to Dio Cassiiis (Excerjpta 
Xiphilin.y 1. Ixxi., cap. 8), the miracle was wrought 
by an Egyptian sorcerer in the train of the emperor; 
according to Capitolinus (f7to Marc. Aurel., cap. 
24), it was the raect of the emperor's prayers ; but, 
according to Tertullian {Apohget., cap, 5, JdScopul., 
cap. 4) iwd Eusebius {Hist. Ecclet. /. v., cap, 5), it 
was brought about by the prayers of the Christians 
in his army ; hence the legion to which these Chris- 
tians belonged was denominated fulminatrix. The 
letter of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, commonly 
printed in Greek in the first apology of Justin Mar- 
tyr, gives the same account with the Christian writ- 
ers ; out it is spurious. The marble pillar erected 
at Rome in honour of Marcus Aurelius, and still 
standing, represents this deliverance of the Roman 
army, the Roman soldiers catching the fidling rain, 
and a warrior praying for its descent. It is not, 
however, to be considered as a memorial of any 
influence exercised by the Christians in the event 

LEGION ; a division of the Roman army. Under 
Romulus, it was composed of 1000 foot and 100 
horse, selected from each of the three tribes. The 
body thus selected (hence the name legio) amounted, 
therefore, to 3300 men. In the time of Polybius, a 
legion consisted of 4200 men, and it was finally 
increased to 6200 foot. All the soldiers of a legion 
were Roman citisens: no slaves were admitted, 
except in cases of the most pressing necessity ; nor 
any citisen under seventeen years old, except in 
peculiar circumstances of danger. There was com- 
monly an equal number of auxiliaries attached to 
each legion, so that, in the later periods of Roman 
history, we must understand by a legion, a corps of 
9000 or 10,000 men. The foot of each legion, when 
it consisted of 3000 men, were divided into ten 
cohorts, and each cohort into three companies {niani- 
puli) id 100 each, hence called centuria. When the 
legion was enlarged, the same division was still 
retained, with the difference that each manipulus 
was now divided into two centuries, and each cen- 
tury into ten decuriae. ITie commander of a legion 
was styled the legatus. Sometimes, instead of a 
legate, six military tribunes were appointed from 
each, who commanded in succession, each for the 
space of a mouth, under the direction of the consul. 
The principal standard of a legion was a silver 
eagle; and the legions were named from their com- 
mander (w the Claudian legion), or from the place 
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wlifrc liicy were sLi^tioiiiHl, op frum stime deity , w 
fmm birds, or ti uiii sonn- rfuxmrkuUle event. 1 bt? 
frilliiwiji^ cut rt^ptt^seiiUi vuriuus stuudardst of Rouiun 
Legkyns *. — 




111 thp lime iif Augiiblus, tJic anuy consii^Ltit af 
Iwpiily-fivt* lef;i*»iis» 

Legmi U »lso us*sl» nnivprliially, to signify a 
Inr^o niid iudefiiiile number of ^ersuiis or diin)^. 
Ibis trrtii wa~^ revived in ilie Lime of Nitpoleoii^ and 
hfi'i siint* bei^ii i'omifioiily appiiH to a bcxly tif ii-orifis 
of nn jjidefinile number, and u«.iially of difl'eiviit kinds* 
Such U^^ions npe ni<istly furmed at tlie lji*^inning of 
n wflr^ tiud diss^ilved Bt the ckjse. Of tbi^ stirt were 
thp l!n^tisb'Cprumn Ic^on. ami the Ru>siijjr'*J('nimn 
ii*^iotu ill Llie last war tor tbe indepi-ndenci' of Kiin}|»f . 
The rrvntli national guards wrre divided into lei; ions 
and ctiliorLs. After the di^sobilion of the army rais- 
ed by Napoleon in 1815* the remains of wJiidi had 
retired bt^yond the Lr>ire, the new Freneh nrniy wai^ 
div ide<l into leffions» wbleli were named from ttie de- 
partmenLs. This nrraiigemetit, Itowever, vns abolisli- 
ed towards the elose of Llie year I8*i0. 

LEGION UF HONOUH {Ugmn d'hanneur); an 
order Instituted by Nnpoleon, while con*. ul. May 1% 
18DSf for military nml civil merit. The proposition 
produceil much debate in iJie legi<;lativc body, and 
pulsed after a strong opiHJSition. It was the object 
of Nai^Kjletm to kindle a spirit i>f ambition, ilie niost 
necessary national element for the supp<irt. of wiini, 
of which l*e foresaw thnt it Mo«ld lie neicssary ftir 
him to wnife innny» and tor this purpose die bif^titn- 
tjim was admirably c«lrulaUML At tlie 'same lime, it 
cannot l)e denii-d I hut, nlistra*!tly coiisidertHl, it is to 
Ih: re«fretted. that a nation, which had jnst declareii 
itjw4f so loudly for hberty^ should appt^iir so eager 
for rilmnd^ — an invf ntion of those very times a^iiinst 
which tlie revolutinn was directed. Moreau, who 
was altogetiier opf.to«?ed to Niipieon, ridiculed Ltie 
in^^tittttion. The erciss of ttie b'^doii of honuar wan 
givtyii lo all who Iwd previously received a nulitnry 
liTfllpoii as a mark of hnaour, and to a p;reat immber 
of MW members. Iti rflect \\{nm the sobrurs was 
▼cry |pr»L After Napobon's assitniption of tJie 
Im^ETial diLTilty, the ^tatiitet received: some aiodifu 
catKins. The ontji vvavurijjinally ns folbws : " I swear^ 
cm my htitiottr, to devote my:?»'lf to the sppvin* of the 
rrpMbliCt to the onwrvation of the integrity of it* 
territory, to thi- defencf of its p»v*_-miaent, its laws, 
and th*' prtijierty by th<tu ctinM»< mte«l ; to iippn*>e, by 
every meann which jii«tiiT, reason and the lawb 
nnthorite, at! arti tindiiti: to re-entabhvh the reiidid 
«yitJ^m,i>r to Rvive liie title* ami distinrlinns U'lonj^^ 
intf to it ; fmidly, to t-«iniribnte, to (Jie ^tmo^t of my 
|Hiwer. lo the maiateiiHiMf of lilnrty nnd eipadity/' 
Aft<T NajHtlenh t-<HNOiie rmperor, tlie form of the 
faith wail Htmewtijit c)tan|^, 1 he mendnrrs Kwore 
tn demote tJirntseivrP to the «rrviiv of Qm i iiipin*, lo 




tlie prefserviitioii of the integrity of tlie Frendi lem- 
ttiry , to the defence of the emperor, to the suppurt of 
tJie hiws, and of tlie property which they harl inad« 
sacred ; to eombot, by all tlie means whicti justicv, 
reasoa and llie kws 8iithopi»ed» every attempt to nr- 
establish the feudal rtgime^ and to concur, with all 
tJieir might, in maintaining liberty and equality. The 
deooratioii con^bted of a &tar contaioinir (he portrait 
of Napoleon, surroinkled by a wreatli of oak aimI 
laurel, Willi ttie legend Napoiton, etn^tercur e( rm; 
titi tlie reverse was the French eagle widi u tliunder- 
bolt in hi?» talons, and the legend H&nneur et pairk. 
Hie star of tlie iighnnaireit was of silver, tliat of 
the otEcers of gold, ai»<i was Buspeadeti from a red 
riband with a white margin. Ibe order coosistfed 
of grrmd-crosses {grand aigk), who wore th« crotB cm 
a broad riband hanging ovrr the left sJioulder, anda 
sUir on the left si tie of tlie breast ; of grroid-ol&cer^ 
who wore the crosii in the button-hole, and a sUu", 
Mimewliat smaller on the left siile ; of commanders, 
who wore the cros!t round the neck; of officers* whu 
wore the gold cross with a bow in tlie button -hole., 
ajid of legionaries, who wore tlie silver eriiss with a 
simple riband in the button-hole, Tlie legion wns 
coniposeii of sixteen cohorts, each of which luid its 
seat in a difi'erent city, and contained 407 members; 
the whole number was, therefore, at first, 6512. 
Each cohort had a cbaiicebor, treasurer and cliief^ 
the whole onler a grHnd-t*hancellor and graud- 
treasurer. The pension of a ^rand officer wj« 5000 
francs, annually; of a commander, 2000; of anoBker, 
I (KX); of a legionary, 250 francs. There was also mi 
institwtioii for tlie education of the daughters erf 
members of the legion of hnnour at Ecouen, under 
tile care of Madame Campan. After tlie restoraticni 
of the Bourbons, the order undcrwt*nt essential 
changes. The hefld of Henry IV. was sub^ituted 
fur that of Napoleon, with the legend Rm de France 
ct de Ntivttrrr; fiiHl, on the reverse, the yteiiie«/e //* 
took the place of tlie etigle* The gra]id-cro.>$s«^ wews 
limited to eighty, the grand-officer* to ItiO. the cam- 
mainlers to JOO, the officers to S!000 ; tiie number of 
the legKniarle;; was left unlimited. New memtieirs 
rcc*^ived no pensions, whilst those of the old members 
exceedtid the prescribed sura ; but on tlie de«th iif 
tlie old tneml>ers, the new^ ones were lo receive tlieir 
pensions. Foreign mend>ers receivptl no pensiitmi. 
It wm evident tliat the legion of honour was coldly 
treated hy tJie Bourl>oiK, who restored the oldardert. 
The niexnlM'rs createil during the hundretl days w«-re, 
of coui'se, not acknovvleilged by the Oourboiis ; but, 
ill 183U general Larnarque obtained tlieir acknow- 
ledgment by a spirited speech, in tJie clmmtier of 
deputies, for which they sent him a swonl with an 
inscription. Military honours are |ja id to the luetti- 
bers of the legion, as* they are also to the bearers of 
tlie eroir de Jitiffrt, which lias been gnuit^ to IStB 
persons who di.Htincuished themselves duritig tlio 
struggle ttf July, 1830. This cn>5S takes prei'edeiiot 
of that of the let: ion of honour. 

LEtilSLATION. See L4tn\ 

LKOISLATIVE BODY {c&rps feptlattf); ait M* 
sembly, in tlie time of tiie French consulate and em* 
pi re, ctmsisting of *iOn persons, which liad neither tl»e 
right to diM^nsi nor to iriitiate a lavr, but miTely to 
vole on a law prtipo^ed by the govf-rnnient and dis- 
cussed by the tribunate {as lonir as that body existed), 
in their pr^ence. Tlie tribunute, on the oilier band, 
had not the riglit lo vote« It vvasan extreroeiy Urue 
conlrivaiM^e, showing the political ineic^>ert«iice of 
the Freiwli at that time 

LIGISLATI Ki:, flrvuHK^ or. Whether it ts 
preferable Ui liave two houses of legislature or one, 
hm Iteen a cjuestion on which |Kihtici:vns have main- 
taiued differrtit opinion s^ though, at present, puliliu 
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npiinoii appears to be in bt onr of two housn, the 
intanoes of BriUiin and the United States of America, 
aiving great wcigtat to this ditision of the legis- 
otive power, and a sinf^ house in the case of large 
nations seems to be illiulapted to iDodern rrpresenta- 
Uve governments. During the middle ages, indeed, 
find as long as the assembly of the estates existed, 
these ibnued, m general, certainly, only one body ; 
for, although the different estates may have met in 
diiferent rooms, they had do proper independence of 
each other. In England, which has led the way in 
constitutional institutions, a happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstaiices early united the clergy with the high 
nobility into one house, and the lower nobility, or 
gentry, with the representatives of the cities, into 
another ; whilst, in the cnnntries of the European 
continent, the clergy, the nobility, and the representa- 
tives of the cities, although they constituted different 
estates (in some cases, the superior nobility [tMog- 
nates] and the free peasants formed also distinct 
estates), made but one legislative body; and, in 
most cases, the representation was so unequal, 
that the nobility and clergy entirely outweighed 
the commona, threw all the burdens of tlie state 
npon the dtiaens and peasantry, and prevented, 
almost entirely, the develonment of constitutional 
establishmonCs. In England, however, the division 
into two houses has had the effect of repressing tlie 
assumptions of different classes, by making them 
nntnally checks upon each other, developing consti- 
tutional and poblic law, and introdudiig general 
taxatioii, and has contributed most essentially to the 
superiority in political advantages of the English peo- 
ple over the other nations of Europe. See uie article 
BriUtiMj division Parliament; in that article, also, 
will be found an account of the privileges of the two 
huuses, and of the difference between them. 

In the BMire important British colonial establish- 
ments, politKsl institutions, modelled, to a considera- 
ble degree, on those of the mother countrv, have been 
introduced— a governor, with a council (appointed 
by tlie British government), and a house, or assembly, 
with members elected by the people. This is the 
case where the extent and population of the colony 
warrants sudi an organisation, and where the colony 
does not belong to a company, or where the great 
number of natives, living interspersed with the colon- 
ists, does not prevent such an establishment. Thus 
a council and a house of assembly exist in the two 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Uie British 
Wei^t Indies, and they existed in many of the colonies, 
whidi afterwards declared themselves the United 
States of America. The latter established, on declar- 
ing themselves independent, a congress, consisting 
oTdelegates from the several states, invested with 
certain powers by the articles of confederation, and 
fiHrming but one body. A fter the close of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, the federal constitution established 
a house of representatives chosen by the people of 
the several states, and a senate, consisting of members 
diosen by the legisUtures of the several states for 
six years. The separate states also established each 
two houses of legislature, with the exception of Ver- 
mont, whidi has but one. In Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, the senators are apportioneil 
auMMDg districts, witli reference to the amount of 
taxes paid by the districts respectively. In the other 
states, the rule of apporUoiiment is that of numbers. 
In the tabular view of all the constitutions of the 
United States, affixed to the artide Conttitutiony the 
reader will find tlie term for which, and the conditions 
npon which, the members of the two houses are 
elected, in the different states, and for the federal 
government 

The French revolution began by uniting the three 



estates in one house, in 1789. Different constitutions 
were framed m rapid succession. The constitution 
of Sept. S, 1791 (monarchical), established but one 
legislative house. The constitution of June 84, 1793 
(republican), declared, in section thirty- nine, the 
legislative body '* one, indivisible, and permanent." 
The constitution of the year III., Sept. 23, 1795 
(with a diredory of five membeni), established a 
council of elders, consisting of 250 members, and 
a council of five hiuidreil. The members of the 
latter were to be, at least, thirty-five years of age, 
those of the former, at least, fi)rty years. The coun- 
cil of five hundred had the exclusive right of initiat- 
ing hiws. Both were chosen for three years. The 
constitution of Dec. 13,1709 (consular), established 
a legislative body, which could only adopt or reject 
propositions made by the government, and communi- 
cated and discussed by the tribunate. (See LegUla- 
the Body,) Tlie members were chosen for five 
years. There was also a conservative senate. (See 
Senate.) The consulate for life, and tlie imperial 
government, retained the legislative body, but the 
tribunate was abolished. The Charte Conttitution- 
neile at last established houses of peers (for life 
or hereditary), and of representatives — the latter on 
the basis of taxation. See Charte Conttitutionnelle, 
Election, and France,) In the article France^ it will 
be seen^ that, in 1830, when the elder Bourbon line 
was declared to have forfeited the throne^ it was pro- 
vided, in the additions to the charter, that the organi- 
sation of the peerage should undergo a revision in 
1831: the result we shall |^ve under the article Peer, 
Poland, by the constitution granted by the emperor 
Alexander, had two houses — a senate, consisting of 
members appointed for life by the sovereign, and not 
by the viceroy, and a house of representatives. The 
kingdom of Norway has two chambers — the Logthing 
(q. V.) and the Odeltthing^ both together composing 
the Storthing, (a. v.) Bavaria, Hanover^ Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, have each two 
houses. The constitution which Joseph Napoleon 
gave to Spain, July 6, 1806, established one house, 
Uie cortes, consisting of three estates, — the prelates, 
nobility and people, with a senate^ which, however, 
is not to be considered as a branch of the legislature. 
The constitution of the cortes of March 19, 1812, 
established but one house — the cortes. This organ- 
isation was imitated in Piedmont, Naples and Portu- 
gal, at the time of the respective revolutions in those 
countries. The constitution granted to Naples by 
Joseph Napoleon, June 20, 1808, established one 
house — a national parliament — consisting of five 
benches {tedili), those of prelates, nobility, land- 
holders, learnt men and merchants. Lord Ben- 
tinck*s constitution for Sicily (1812) established two 
houses. In Sweden, by the constitution of June 7, 
1809, there is but one house, consisting of the estates 
— Uie nobility, clergy, citisens, and crown peasants. 
In the kingdom of the Netherlands, there were two 
houses of the states-general, one composed of mem- 
bers for life ; and, also, two houses of the provincial 
estates. Saxe- Weimar has but one house, as had 
Saxe-Hildburghausen, at least before its union with 
Meiningen. Under the article Netherlands, we shall 
give the new Belgian constitution. In the Ionian 
Islands, there is a senate of ten members, and a legis- 
lative body of forty members. (See Ionian Jslatids,) 
The diet of Switserland {Tagsatzung) consists of 
nineteen deputies, who vote according to instructions 
from their respective cantons. The constitution of 
the German diet {Bundestag) is similar. (See 6'er- 
manic Confederation.) Neither of tl»ese bodies has 
any resemblance to the congress of the United States 
of America. Jhe constitutions of the new American 
governments, as Columbia, Brazil, Mexico, &c., have, 
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ill geiienilT estabHslied two houses, oo Ihe plan of 
those of the l'nite<l States, In Bolivia, the legislur 
tUf department <x)n<iislH of Uire#» branches, the tri- 
}nme% the senators, at>d the censors. (See Brazil^ 
Peru, Mexico, &c.) We ouglit to mention, in wn- 
uexion with tliis subject, that, iu most governmenLSj 
tlie executiTe Ims also & leg-isljitive voict% in so tar 
tliat Its sanctton is requiretl U* give the force of law 
to the acts of the legislative btxlies. Ttius, in Bri- 
tAbi and France, the royat assent is necessary to tJie 
{iiii«Bj^c of a bill. In the United States of America^ 
the pri*sideut, and, in the larger part of Uie states, 
the ^iiv ernors, Iwive a provisional rr/v, 

LEG [Tl M AC Y ; fmm kx (tlie law), whence ieffiti- 
mm (ciinfofmalile to law); hence {tgitimnfr cliildren 
are the oiTjipring; of a lawful marriage ; jlwI those 
which are boni out of we<lk*rk are said to be kgi(i~ 
mat^ when tliey aredtclared legitimate by the state. 
A person k^itimaies bis claims wbeii he produces 
legal proof of tl*eir justice. After the French revoln- 
ti<*n, in the last century, Imtl deprived the Bourbons 
of the tluxjne of France, to wbicli tliey laid claim by 
virtue of their right of succession, and, in f»articular, 
after their recovery of it, in 1814, the word k^ifi 
niney Ijecnme very common in the ianguaf;e of 
Ennjpenn politics. The question. Who is the le^iti- 
tmtte ruler? is Ultimately connected with the general 
Ruhj*x:t of sovereignty, (tj. v.) Formerly, when 
Ltoliticul questions were treated less scteiittfically, 
legritimacy was not so much a point of contest. State*^ 
countries, mitions, passed by inheritance, conquest, 
iii»rria!.''e contracts, &c., und llie legitimacy of a 
prince wui decided, generally, like an ufliiir of ordi-^ 
imry diplomacy ; less^ however* ui the case of Bri- 
tain tliaii of tbe continent. But when the allies 
deLlironed Naptileon anil his brother?, they wanted 
something to t>ppos« to the claiui* whieh be derived 
from his eletrtiou by Ihe people, A phantom was 
tberefi^re created, at tbe congress* of Vienna, called 
hgitit$mvtf^ and since tbnt time, has been constantly 
O'mhI, but never defined, which, indeeil, it cannot be, 
because tbe facts before the world are too stubborn 
for this theory »^f the heredilnry descent of national, 
like common property. If this right of inheritance 
could be proved, legitimacy would besumetbiog very 
easily denuahle; hut there is a dinrcTf ncc l>etweeii »u 
ei^a&te and a ntiiiun. The Austrian t Observer, a semi- 
official |.»ai>er, in order to prove tlie Turks legitimate 
masters of Greece, once defined legitimacy thus: 
** Kvery sovereign ts legititnate who i^ sucb by a longf 
fseries of treaties with other hiwftil tiovereigns. 
Austrian lo|fic I Misconceptions of certain passage 
of the Old Testament, a confusion of religious and 
politif^il ideas, tngeUier with feudal views sur^ivtuff 
tlie iniititutioas which gave them hirliu have involved 
Ihe qnettion of legitimacy in ^reat olKcnjrity. The 
tnoft absurd doctnneji have been bnmclied in the 
attempt to fiipport ihhi doctriiw of the holy alliance, 
atid other follies, which have been mjiiutained at the 
expeikse of the blood and happines of mtioiis. If it 
restt cm lonff ponesikNi, wc m^glii ick how inanj 
^,.»Mr»*vM-'- "ft- -"^"IfH lo IrfitlifKtt^ rfibbef7j or we 
rPt tliat. on ibis principle, Satan 
I , I r- of niler«, l)ecflti<ie his kingdom 

i-* tbe oUlc^t. tti uw ficvaJiic times, tho*^ who nnx 
the ri^ht of aorendgnty on birth rnnnot, like tlje 
■ndents, make a Juniter itr ""^ the fuomJpr of 

ftf«IJ»l Ibsa^and de<l«ce tin ht of prince** 

from their dhliW! detcent ; nim,.. r.. > i^mk no higher 
U»an a human ancjiistor it will be bard to prove ihe 
<lirect df«c«ii4 of many a princely houie from tlie 
»iiufoe wheiK-«< It derives its dainw to fover^pnCf * 
The uMOoin of couru show how oftm nleheltti Mood 
liae tiMB nixed with royal, Uiii H m ne^nllest to 
•raid tine In refatfaig a th#ory ^b»ch rv*n (Imteaii- 



briniid, once its i$taunch defender, has disdattued* In 
a late speecli, be saye, ^^ I do tint believe in the 
divine right of kings," and " monarchy is do longer 
a felfgioii ; it is a political form.'* 

For all who consider tbe state as a society of men 
with equal rights, and the government as established 
for Uieir welfare, tlie question is easily solved. He 
who rule* with the upprol>ation of the people h 
legitimate. II', after Mibmitting, for a white, to ooe 
iiimily, they clioose to transfer tlieir allegiance to 
anotlier, tliey liave, incontestably, tbe ri^ht to do n. 
The mistakes to which tbey may be baole, in using 
their rights, do not affect the rigbta themseh^. 
The good of the people is the sole objec't of g^em- 
ment, and no title, however, bigh-somiding, or old^ 
or well-earned, can cotitest with it. I it>lory, more- 
over, is full of instil uces of reigning houses displaced 
by revolutions, nnd succeeded by otiiers, wbicb have 
been considered legitimate, on account of llicir ac- 
ceptance by tlic people. 

•The word legit imac^ is now comtnonly used, ia 
Europe, to denote tbe lawfulness of the government, 
in a hcredillary monarchy, where the supreme dig- 
nity and power pass by law from one regent to 
another, according to tbe right of primogeniture. In 
this sense. Napoleon Bontipnrte is called an itirgih. 
mate niler of Fmnce, though lie was acknoyrtetled by 
tile French nation, and by other powers (even by 
Brit<un, which negotiated and concluded with him, 
as first consul, the peace of Amiens), Louis Stanis- 
Ijius Xavier, on the contrary, as the eldest brother of 
Louis XV'l., is called a fegifimate ruler of FraQq^ 
because (agreeable to the Salic law. wliicb previS 
in ihe FrencJi monarchy), after the deatli of LoS 
XVI., bis son wns to succeed to the throne, tinder the 
title of Lwirr* Xf'H. ; and, ns he died witluiut children 
or brothers, and bis sister could not sMcci*ed, bis first 
wiicle (formerly count of Provence) was to be consider- 
ed as Louis XVIll,, althongli llio Bourbon dynasty, 
in fact, ceased to rule at the death of Louis XVL 
This signihcation of the wonl is phiinly too limited ; 
for, I, It is not adapted to states with elective govein- 
ments, notsvithstanding a reg-nlar goveroment is 
establisbeii iu them, as well, as iu hereditary states, 
by constitotional laws, and coirecqiiently tliere are 
legitimate rulers in them ; 2. it is not adapteil to 
hereditary staples, if the reigning fjuuily becomes ex- 
tinct, when a new family must be called by the natioii 
to the throne, or a different form ot hereditary too- 
cesaion be adopted in regard to the persons who are 
to fill tlie highest officer of dignity and power. But 
tliere is nn errtjr, nlso, at the very fonnilation of thi 
above definition of legitimacy : it supposes that the 
state, tfiat i-*. the }>eople living in a certain territory^ 
in civil union, is the private pri>perty of a singk 
family, trun*^missibk% like all other private po ae e » 
sions, from the parents to Ibeir children, or oiner re> 
lations, as long as any branch of tiie family is Itving; 
for one man can never, rightfully, l>e tlie property oif 
another— still less a multitude of people, in civil 
union, or a ^tate. If the idea of prnperty was appli^ 
cjtble in this case, the ruler ought ratlieJ' to be caAed 
the property of the state, tlian the state if»e property 
of tbe ruler ; but tlie idea d^>es not ndmitofbeinr ap- 
plied to the reUtion existing between a state and its 
governor. This relation can be properly comkiered 
otdy as a contract bj which the dumuuoii of tbe state 
IS given to tlie ruler, whether tbe ci»nt[Mict be merely 
virtual and tacit ^ or express und fiirmal, and whether 
Oie supreme jwiwer is given lo a definite individual, 
whii is appoint€^d anew every time, or to a wMe 



* Whftt ffitlow* of efae Rrti«l« I^gidmacT from thi« potal* 

mtitt b« tftkto u the vi«« of ContibentAl jori««i oe tW 
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fiimily, from which the nilcn are to sqoomiI one an- 
ocber, without a finesh choioe^ in order to prrvent the 
duigers attendant on fi e qu a rt, elections. Bat there 
is another and more cc m tehen a ve signiication of 
the word legUimMy^ bj whicfa we are to understand 
the order exisdnr in a rtate, and eilah Mi ed bj law. 
with respect to toe ibnn of gorenuDcnt^and the per- 
sons to whom it is Intrinted. The historical origin 
of tlus order is not to be taken into the account, bot 
merely the 6ct that H is establidied by the law, 
(which, in theory, expfeaea nothing else than the 
aurersal will, or the will of the people), and has 
thus gained the form of a fight If we look to history, 
we sull find few goremments that have a daim to 
Irgitimacy as haTinf^ been lawful in their origin. As 
rpgBfds the Boufbons, it is well known that Hugh 
Capet, the fotmdcr of the third dynasty of the French 
kings, from whom aho the Bouiboas descended, 
gained the French throne, to the injury of the exists 
iog sorereigns, by his courage and ability, in the 
tmth century. If it is asmted that illegitimate 
authority was made Intimate by beinf transmitted 
from one peraon to ancSlier, then it must be conceded, 
that, if Napoleon had died before his abdication, and 
left the power to ins son, the latter would have been 
a legitimate sovereign of Fiance, and consequently 
there mould haTO hSen two legithnate dynasties in 
the kii^pdom<— the Bourbon and the Napoleon ; but it 
is not easily understood how mere transfer can make 
that power legitimate which was at first illpgitimate. 
It cannot be considered the same as prescription 
(prmMcrtpOo) ; for prescription only takes place when 
a positire law, relating to the rights of private per- 
sons, has fixed a ceitain period, within which some 
result takes place ; but neither national law. nor the 
laws of tingle states, fix any kind of prescription in 
regard to Sie rights of a eoYernment. A ruler, in 
truth, beeones Ultimate, if the people submit to him, 
and tins m fiict. Of not formally, consent to cede to 
him the supreme dignity and power ; but this was 
the case with Nafwleon. The French people ao- 
koowiedgcd him their sorereign — first under the title 
of /raf cmwifl, and afterwards under the title of eai- 
peror ; and the state of things thus established in 
France, was approved even by foreign powers. The 
French nation cannot have been forced to submit to 
faUn, b ecau s e, when he took the reins of the govern- 
ment, he had come firom Egypt without an army, and 
his power was fer too smUl to subdue the whole 
French people. Grant that one party was unjust m 
declaring the fionily of Louis XVI. to have forfeited 
the throne, still the French princes, by their flight 
from France, had, in a manner, banished themselves, 
and resigned their claims to the throne; for these 
claims could not be maintained by words merely, but 
Beqnired action. They were not permitted to leave 
the king^, with whose person all their rights were 
connected ; on the contrary, they were bound to de- 
fend his person and his rights, as a sovereign, even 
at the peril of their lives. But as they regarded 
only their own safety, and deserted Fiance and its 
throne, it might easily be shown that they, in feet, 
renounced tl^ir claims, and even promoted that an- 
archy, from wliich none but a mighty hand could 
rescue their country. If now France acknowledged 
its deliverer (for such Napoleon, at that time, iiidis- 
putably appeared) as its monarch, because the old 
dynasty suffered its claims to be overlooked, what 
was wanting to make him a legitimate sovereign P 
Bat this legitimacy was wanting, when, on his return 
from Elba, he undertook to resume the throne of 
France ; for in this case, he overthrew an existing 
political order, and occasioned a kind of anarchy. A 
large part of France formally withstood him, and 
refosed to tend representatives to the ekamp de Mai, 



where he intended to establish hbleritiBucy. Mora- 
over, no foreign power recognised hn authority. 
What the event would liave been if Napoleon had 
prevailed at Waterloo, cannot be detenidned ; but it 
is certain that the modern French theory of legiti- 
macy would have been subjected to the gretSest 
difficulties. This theory, however, has never been 
reduced to practice, but only the more limited one 
above-explained, as is proved by history in general, 
and, parljculariy, by the history of Briuin, wliere the 
throne of the Stuarts is now occupied by sovereigns, 
whom all the world loc^ uponas Intimate, though, 
till the death of the last pretender, they must have 
been viewed, according to the ultra theory, as iHe^ 
gitimate. This leads us to the conclusion, that the 
proper point of view for considering legitimacy, at 
present, m Europe, is not, in relation to the lawful 
title to power, but only to its actual existence ; and 
that the national law of modern Europe, while it aims 
to put an end to the convulsioiis or the last thirty 
years, is founded on the support of the present state 
of things, with the changes confirmed by the unani- 
mous consent of the principal European powers. 
Hence arises a very definite notion of legitimacy, 
wholly free from the difficulties which occur in ac- 
caniiXinff for the lawful origin of power. For, on 
this ground, it is no longer necessary to show how a 
natiMial government and dynasty was established in 
early times, but only that it is now acknowledged. 
The acknowledgment is that of the European potetrs, 
so called by way of eminence ; that is, aocoitling to 
the use of the term since the congress of Vienna, in 
1815, of all those states which do not depend entirely 
for their existence on a federative union ; or of the 
eight powers which signed the peace of Paris ; or, in 
a more limited sense, uif the five powere which sent 
their commissionen to the last congress. In this 
practically admitted signification, legitimacy relates 
not merely to the dvnasty, but also to the forms of 
governraenL It holds strict monarehical principles, 
as a general rule, and allows only the few actually 
existing exceptions ; but it would be impossible to 
acknowledge an antimonarchical dnnge, even though 
it were proposed voluntarily by the sovereign him- 
self ; for with this idea of legitimacy is dosdy cod- 
nected the right of the European powers to prevent 
by force of arms, any alterations in the government, 
which are opposed to the monarchical principles of 
other states ; and as, in this, it has reference -only to 
the danffors which may accrue to other states from 
the estaolishment of republican institutkms in any 
one, it considers only the fact of their existence, not 
the manner of their origin. The right of armed in- 
toference in the internal affairs of foreign states, it 
is well known, has never been disputed, but by 
Britain and America. Imleed, it has been maintained 
even by philosophers (Kant, Zum twigem Frieden— 
On perpetual Peace) who make it a fundamental ar- 
ticle or international law, that no state should be 
without a representative government This right of 
armed intervention, however, admits of serious ques- 
tion : if it was once acknowledged, it might be used, 
also, by republics. In addition to the importance of 
the doctrine of le^timacy, in regard to subjects of 
interoational law, it is equally important as respects 
the internal government of a state ; as it depends 
chiefly upon Siis to decide how far the acts of a gov- 
ernment, merely usurped, can be obligatory on the 
legitimate government, if it slioiiid be again restored. 
This obligation can neitlier be maintained nor denied, 
unconditionally. It is impossible to declare all those 
acts of the public authority, which have taken place 
during a louff usurpation, hivalid. It would be 
equally absurd to treat as absolutely unalterable all 
abuses of jnstkie (confiscations, penal bws, attacks 
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uy^i tlic priTBle prtijicrty of the Ip^limate ruliiiff 
Inntie) by wltich tlie usiirpnlioii was allendetl. If 
ijie iJif viuus suvereitjn, tht^ix'fore, is dejmscJ^ no une 
can n^fuse to the people tlin riglil of biib[iiittiiip, at 
iveml for a seaM>ji, to tlmt ptnvir wIielIi has IjHeen 
esUiblbhed In tbc place of die le|>itimRie gcjvermiieiiL, 
t'«p«diili|' wJi4*o t!ie latter has cTased to struggle 
ugaiiist tlic usurprr, or continues iis resistant* witli- 
uut sufficient means. 'Una |iruiciplt* was nowhere 
t*jtprt^sswl sti early unci so decldtidiy as in Bi iUun ; 
fm- nowhere Ims Lliert! Uen such a variety of govern- 
ments, whidi were afterwards declared to be nn^re 
usurpations f as lliprr, dunn^ Uie cnntest^ (iir 
Sr<xty-f*Jur years^ between Uie iiouses of York and 
LunckL&ler, inul^ sul>sequenlly at the time of Uie 
fumraonweaUh and of Cromwell. Hence tlie 
Jiriitsh early Jearned Ut distinguish acluiitt sove- 
reignty (govertuneiJt tie /actu) from legal goveru- 
inent (i;uvermneiit dejure)^ and kid down the pisi- 
tion, tliat subjects were hound to yield obedience, 
f ven to a usurper, as long as he is in full jutssessitMi 
of [lublic power, and that they are equally guiity 
of high iiMMisoii in furniiiig conspimeies a^itist 
liucli a usurper, as nLTJiinst the lawfui inonaix!h* 
(Thia is said by Sir Matthew Hale, in \m Pleas nf 
tlie CrowDj i, 6U; Blacksttanei ConnnentarieSj i. 370, 
and W. 77.) Accordingly, under Kdward iV* of 
Ir'ork, wheii he liad deprived the iiouse of Laneasler 
of tlie throne, in the person of Henry VI., persons 
were punished^ who had been guilty of treason 
a^hist tlie last king al the depoM»d house ; and an 
txpress law of Henry Vll., in tlie year I J ti 5, declared 
aU penoiis innocejit, who had prtind£4^ or yielded 
ofaeolffiioe to tile king tie facto (tlie usyri>er). Al- 
though Cluirtes 11. nniubered tJie years oi his reign 
fVom tlie death of his failier (Jan 30, 1619), yet all 
the acts of tlie interregnum remained in full fort»\ 
yuless ttiey were ntce'»sarily iTi>ealed hy the enact- j 
ujent of new laws. In trance, at the restoration, the 
buitesnien wei^ obliged to adopt tiie same principle, 
the idea of legitimacy is lo be considereil, moreover, 
iji reference to the limits of the power of sovereigrirs, 
aii well ilie natural and universal, as tlie positive 
or conventional. Kven the anciettts distinguished 
lynmny — power without a just foundation {tj/ranuh 
aksftte tiiMh, or u>urpation) — from tlie unJ.U!«l use of 
pamw in it^lf legitimate {ttfroHHii rjrrcitm) ; and, if 
legitimicy is once viewed ns a principle of national 
law« it lanat necesfianly be as much an objtx't of 
t^Lippi^rt, in this latter relation, as it is n gainst usurpa- 
tion luid revolution, I'lie maintenance of the existing 
btate of dungs is as mudi required in this view as in 
the ottiers,and for a higher purpijse. If tlie European 
IHJwers are justifiable in maiittaming their wonarchi- 
eal principles, they are no less auth(*riied to maintain 
tlieiu in tlieir purity j tbit i«, as the means of legal 
auUionty, and to prevent the ruin of thos«* institntions 
by whicli they are to be kept frum degenerating into 
despotiBm; ar« if tliese iriititution^ have alreiidy \wpn 
destroyed, to rentw ttiein, as prndenre and Uie sspirit 
of the tijnes friii ftlkiw. This authority, which may 
Us deduced from b jMtmsurj duty, ttiey have par- 
ticularly when it is requkite to support an exiiting 
govenuneni, by arms, Ag»lrat u^urpAiion or tlie 
yioleiic« of Uio mob. When thht view of leeitifnacy 
fljub plice iktmrng Uie pfmctical principles ornatlon&l 
Iav (end H cmmui be iskl to be rejected, as much 
hju Alfvftdy been 4f3m Id ill spirit}, an important 
step will lyive been made Uiw»rd» the accocupU^hinent 
of tJie grand project of unlvcraftl ofder, a universal 
tribuiMd. ai»d uiilvrr*al p«MM^ $re Mnlte Umii's 
'J^ruUe iU la r Sec, Parts, 18^5 ; and Uie 
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graphical drawinnr, whidi Is called after bis iianne. 
lie wiw tlie mn of a miller m humble rircnmstiirtce*, 
mid born May 11, HOS. at Barutli, in the tomier 
Saxon electorate. Mis early eduratlon he received 
fn>m the village anitli^ nnJ afterwards worked in tJie 
milL The retTtiiling officers, who often ait^i eked the 
lower cla^ of people in disguise, waylaid hini, and 
carried him off to their c|iiarter5, as he was walking 
to churcli- Lehnmim smm distrngulsJied himself by 
his industry and skill in writing and dr^iwing. In 
1793, he obtained his discharge, in order to devote 
himself entirely to topographical labours, aiid sur* 
veyed about 5O0 s<]i]are miles in the Ertgeblrge, 
together with several private estates. 1 he want of 
the common facilitiej* for surveying, led him to tlic 
invention and applicntion of those hnportant rule», 
which are found in the second vidume of his irnrk. 
I.ehmann also gained much experience in regard Ut 
the origin and constitiilion of single elevations, ami 
of moiintamous cliaius, and afterwards founded up in 
it Ills mode of topographical drawing, translated into 
English by Siboru. He made tlie campaigns luider 
Napoleon, in the Saxon army, and pi^rfonned tai- 
poriant services* Napoleon held him in high estima- 
tion. By constant application to his profession^ he 
contrncted a disease which fmally tenninated his life, 
Sept. 6, 1811 . His system is of great importance lo 
die soldier. It was publisJied, after his denth, by 
professor Fischer, with l.ehmnnn*slast iniprovemenis. 

LlvIBMTZ, (lOTTFRlKl) WjLHKLM, borOO of, OUC 

of the most celehruted scholars and pliiiosophcr^ tliat 
Germany has ever pRnhiced, was bom at Leijjsic, 
July 3, iCilG. His father, who was professor of 
jurii?jjnnlence in tliat city, died before his son had 
complete<i his sixth yesu*. Leibnitt attended the 
scbijol of St Nicholas, hi Leipsic, till he was fifteen 
years old, vvitliout, however, adhering strictly to the 
prescribed course, as he was devotedly ottAched to 
Livy and Virgil, among the Latin writers. The latter 
he knew almost entirely by heart, and, even in his 
old age, he used to repeat whole books <»f his poems. 
He was si ion distinguished for rapidity of eompi^ 
hensioo and facility of expression, At the age of 
fifteen years, he bee an his academicnl course al 
Leipsic. and, although his princi|hil study was osten- 
sibly bwjiepaid part icidar attention to mathematics 
a] id philofiophy, at that time taugtit by James 
Thomasius. He jiassed one year at Jena, in order 
to avail himself of the instructions of tlie celebrated 
mathematician Ehrlinrd Weigel. After bis return to 
Lelpsic^ he studied the Creciau philnsciphy. He gave 
a splendid proof cif his progress, in his philosophical 
ihs*;ertation Be Prinrifm ittdivftiuatinnis, which he 
defended under Tliomasiu^ (I664\ and which wn» 
folhnved hy several legnl treatisi'S, e. c- Be Can- 
didoNibinf (1005), and by a remarkable philosophico- 
mathematical treatise, l>e Arte emtihiftuforia. In his 
twentieth year, he presenteil himself to the legal 
faeidly, as a caiHlnlate for a doclf^nite, but wiis 
refused on account i»f his youth, and received 
degree at Altorf. He was oftered the place 
pnjfessor extraordinary of law, in that uiiivei 
hut he prefcrretl going to Nur»'mb*irg» where there 
were many distingnislifMl men. Ine hriron Volt 
Boinehnrg, minister to the elector of Menti, having 
become acquainted witli htm, withdrew him from n 
society of alchetmsts, in tliat city, with which be Imd 
connected himself, and, prnniishig him a place in thrt 
service of the elector, UHtuceicl him to fix hiiniielf ml 
Emnkhirton the Maine. Here appeared. In i«Ul7, 
hi» Aoe« MHhoduM (titcrndt* dorr fid ft fue Jmri*- 
ftrudenlia, which is remarkable for its clear, and, at 
the taitve time, profound views, and whicht tit tli** 
req«e*t of his putron, was loon followed by a treiili'«e. 
in whicli he endeavoured to prove to the Foles, tliat 
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it was for their interest to elect the prince of Neaburg 
king, iu prefereiioe to any of the otiier caiidiiiates. 
At the sugmtioD of Bomebiirg, he was now named 
an etedonJcoonsellor, and chancellor of justice; but 
this bosincas could not satisfy a mind thirsting for 
kaowledre. He continued his literary labours, and 
pnbtished hb TkeTia Mttu*. aUtraeti, and Thewria 
Ikimt eomereii (1671, — two physical inquiries, re- 
markable only for the boldness of their riews), and 
also lufl Saertmmeta TVittiUu, per nova Argumeida 
toeiea defifmm, a woilt <firected against the attacks 
of the Ftole Wissowatios, on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In the mean time, the literary splendour of 
Varia had attiacted lus attention, and he willin£ly 
undeftook to aooompany the young Boineburg thither 
(1072). Thb dittnictions of this capital did not draw 
hiai Iran his stndies. He applied hmiself particularly 
to ■iifhinialiri, and enjoyed the acquauitanoe of the 
celebrated Huygcns, whose expectations he answered 
by the iorentioo of an arithmetical machine, rimilar to 
thatofPtecaL Hb patron, Boineburg, died 1673, and 
Lciboita, who had nothing to detam him lonrer in 
Parb, declined the place of pensioner hi the acaidemy , 
at it woold have been neceisary for him to embrace 
the catiiolic religion, and went to England, where he 
beeame acquainted with Wailis, Bayle, Oldenbtu^, 
and Newton. He then applied to the duke of Bruns- 
wi^-Lonebor^, who gave him the office of counsel- 
W, and a pension, with permission to extend his 
r e s idence in fiNeign countries at his pleasure. 
ArailflDg hinseif of this permission, he returned to 
Paris, where he spent fifteen months, devoted 
entirely to mathematics, and then returned, by the 
way of England and Holland, to Hanover, where he 
arrived 1670, and immediately entered upon the 
superintendence of the library, wliich was his princi- 
pal doty. Here he soon published hb treatise De 
Jure S u pum a ims ae Legaikmu Prmeijmm CfermanuB, 
and bboarad, with great seal, to effect the publication 
of the Jeig EndUorum. On the death of the duke 
of Brmiswick, hb successor commissioned Leibniti 
to write the history of his house. In order to consult 
the docoBenta necessary for that purpose, Leiboits 
vent (1687) to Vienna, and (as the old counts of 
Lignria, Tuscany, and Este were sprung from the 
fnat source as the house of Brunswick) thence to 
Italy. The three years which he spent in makmg 
these tows of faivestigation, supplied bun with an 
itonienae mass of diplomatic and political materials, 
the saydlest portion of which appeared hi the work 
he had undertaken : the remainder was published in 
169S and 1700, under the title Codex Juris GetUhtm 
OphmaiieuB, and Maniissa CodicU. At the same 
time, he employed himself hi arranging the materials 
wlileh he had collected for his historical undertak- 
mg, and, after harinug published an essay on the 
conne xh w between the houses of Bnunwick and 
Erte, which procured h'un the appointments of privy 
ooonsellor or justice, and historiographer, he gave to 
the world (1707—11) ScripioretRerum Bruntmeen- 
tium (S volumes, folio). But thb important work 
was only a preparatory step. The history itself was 
never published : the outline onlv was found among 
his papem after hb death, and published in the Ada 
ErudUonm (or 1717. Accordmg to thb pbn, we 
should have had a general account of the primitive 
condition, not only of Germany, but of the whole 
worid, in <»nformity with the views given by Leib- 
nits in hb Proiogdta. (See the Aeia Erudiiorum for 
169S.) The jiceetthnet Mstorica, and the DUfui- 
9iim de Orpine Francortan, were publbhed at Han- 
over, hi 1715. As Leibnits dbplayed a profound 
Imowiedge of historv in the above-mentioned works, 
so he showed a no less intimate acquaintance with 
theology, hi hb atiempU at formhig a pbn for 



re-uniting the Protestants and Catholics, ui which he 
spent much fruitless labour, ui conjunction witli 
Molaniis and Bossuet. Among hb plans for the good 
of mankind, may be mentioned his exertions to uivent 
a universal cliaracter, and a common philosophical 
language {pasigraphy). His labours m another 
sdeiitific undertaking were better rewarded. I'he 
elector of Brandenburg (afterwards Frederic I., king 
of Prussb) requested his advice in the establishment 
of the royal academy f>f sciences at Berlin, and, 
when the ia<$titution was completed, accordhig to his 
pbn, the elector made him president (^ the academy 
(1700.) Leibniu fumisheil a great part of the papers 
in tlie Miscellanea Berolinensm, which the new 
academy published in 1710. On the death of th«t 
king, three years after, hb successor having little 
taste for tlie sciences, Leibniu foresaw the faQ of the 
society, and therefore hastened to Vienna, to obtain 
for it the protection of the emperor Charles VI. Hb 
efforts were imsucoessfui, although he got a roosu 
flattering reception from the emperor, who had 
already conferred on him tlie dignities of baron, and 
of aulic counselh>r, with a pension of HiOOO florins. 
He also had an interview with the csar Peter, at 
Torgau (1711), who, in return for hb advice con- 
cerning the civilisation of his vavt empuv, conferred 
on him tlie title of privy counsellor, with a pension 
of 1000 roubles. Ixiaded with honours, he crowned 
his literary fiune by hb celebrated Essaide ThiO" 
dicee (1710), in which he mamtained the doctrines 
of pre-establislied harmony and opUmism, and which 
was followed (1715) by hb Essai sur VEniendemeni 
humain. The life of thb uidividual, so highly 
fiivoured by fortune, was not entirely fiee from cala- 
mity. His unfortunate controversy with Newton, 
concerning the discovery of the differential calculus, 
and the pains of the gout, imbittered the close of 
hb active life. He di^ in hb seventieth year, No- 
vember 14, 1716. His monument, constructed in the 
form of a temple, bears the simple inscription Ossa 
Leibniiii, 

Leibnits was of the middle siie, thin, but of firm 
health, with an habitual stoop. Hb hab was black 
in hb youth, but labour early rendered it white ; and 
hb eyes, which were short-sighted, were strong, 
even in old age. He had a pleasing countenance, a 
warm temperament, and as much anunation ui his 
delivery as he had in hb hibours. He studied during 
nearly the whole night, and often took hb sleep in 
hb chair, which b preserved in the library at Hano^ 
ver. Reading every thmg, without distinction, he 
amtented hunself with making short extracts, on 
little pieces of paper, which he kept in different 
compartments, though hb memory was so excellent 
that he had little nrad to refer to them. Hb corre- 
spondence, which extended even to China, together 
with the other rebtions which he mauitabied witl 
different classes of men, took up a great part of his 
time. In hb intercourse with others, he was easy, 
without arrogance or jealousy ; irritable, but quickly 
reconciled. Hb expenses were very moderate, and 
hb enemies reproached him with avarice. He was 
totally negligent of lib domestic affairs, and was never 
married. 

The spirit of the age, the study of the older 
systems of philosophy, among which the Grecian had 
occupied much uf his attention, and, above all, the 
mathematical turn of his mind, combined to proiiuce 
hb pecuUar system of philosophy. He expected to 
reform philosophy by giving it this direction, and he 
hoped to estaolish its principles in such a manner 
that the strife between different parties would cease 
of itself. On thb account, he was in &vour of ration- 
alism (q. v.), in the sense in which it was maintained 
by Plato, and tiie system of demonstration, which 
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|jt«ve»tfd him from tiiLiielf rejecting iJie schuliistic 
pUilosopIiy. Ibere are in phikifidphy, as iti luiiLhe- 
DjatiCH, necessary truths, which cunuot he ]enmvd 
from ex|)erjeiiee, but mitst 1*p grouiideti in the soul 
itsclff as tliey rtjsl «jji princi(>les, Uie proof of whidi 
h independent of Hie eviden<e of tlie s+^iises. This 
forms tJie Imsis of the Leibiiitxiiin rHtloiialisnit Ibt* 
j>rinoIf«ttl cliarBcteristic!s of wlnvh nre. a peculiar 
theory of knowledge, tlie d«>ctjine of Moriadoloffy, 
and Hie Tbttjdicea, or doctrine of optimism. Widi 
regard lo kitowled^, aceorduig to Llib system — L 
The necessary trutlis are ixiiioite in tlie soul, not, 
indeed, actually fumjiiig objects of kmiwleilge, but 
capable of beiiif^ caJied forlh by cirrumstaiices. 
Whatevef is derived Irotu tlie senses is cotifused, 
and distinct knuwlciige is possessed only by tlie 
understanding. The^ views are uppoMd to the 
empirtcimi of Locke, hi order to attani truth, it i^^ 
necessary to u^e tlie rulasof logic, as mathematiciuns 
abo use tlieni, by unfolding, analytically, ttie siin|ile 
tniUis contained La a suhject, until the fundametiiiil 
tritth is iittaioed. The Cartesian criterion— tilear- 
ijess and distiactoess — is not sufficient. ** Our €on> 
elusions*" sayi Leibniti {Op. \i, 1*4), ^' rest on two 
great principles — the principle of coutnidictioii (;ic 
€»rdiiig to which we deem that false whicii involves 
a contradiction^ and that true whicli is op^KJseii to 
ialsehood), and tlie principle of the suiticient rrii^oii 
(which teaches Lliat noassertiun is tiue^ if no sufficient 
reason can be given why it in true, nithej* than Juke), 
wliicti leads to an absohiLe iami reason, independent 
of accidenUil circuinstances, Bot tlie finid reason i»lf 
the eertaitily of inmite m^eessiiry trutlis is in tiod, as 
the source of all necessary and eLernal trutlu S?. Mo- 
tkadology fornix the central point of the system, and 
Leibnits believed tliat, in this, he had discovered 
the fundiimental basi^ of actual knowledge. All 
experience trachea us thut tliere are (compound siib^ 
stances; consequently tliere must be simple ones. 
The senses give us oidy confused, the uiidei"stnnding 
ifijitinct, knowledge; and tlie simple, whicli cannot 
be rpcogni^ed by tlie senses, is the groutid of the 
compound. These simple sulwtauces, from which 
the compttund are formed, aiid each of whicli daiers, 
in its c|ualities, from all others, since there are n<i 
two things ejLactly ahke, Leibikitz calls mwmdji, of 
which he assumes four sorts — [nire monads (or livitij^ 
beiii^), the souls of beasts, the souls of men, ami 
God, who, as the origin of all knowletlge, of reality, 
and of tlie exislence of Uiinje^, the eternal^ original 
Monad, he caUs the Monns monad urn . All created 
I are united with billies, or, rather, all finite 
are Bgf^gates of luotutds, some having a 
ai and governing monad. The different claiKtes 
of mcinada conceive of the universe with diflerent 
ijggwu of djatinctnns: God akiiae conceives it pcr- 
fenJy. Tbem ii do acttial inlluMice {in^u^Hs ph^xi- 
mn) of one thini; on another, but only an ideal con- 
n«3^oo; L e. tKe ioiernal cluingeJ of each monud 
are to arranged as to afpree witii tlie changes in tlie 
monads icnmediniely connected with it. The canst^ 
of this If reemeut is tile mfiuite wisdom and almighty 
powtr 3 die Deity, Ihe divine understanding is 
the protntype of all tmtli, beauty, and absolute good^ 
•Ad by It all the Interior dmigca In the jnoondi were 
to pradiilcfniitMd, that tbtft h m petfiot hBmcMii In 
thmt iiiicip<wiii,in. This pradetermiiiaiiaii or eatab- 
Ikted tmimaUf waa arranged bf tlie Godhead when 
tile iiImi of the world wh* fi^ruutL li. The TIh^^ 
dkett Is tlia iM»ire of U 
Crfttlor of tJie wnrid, whio 

tfi^ffunt ol the tTirtmre oJ tivd. buvh ii l i^iKiicea 
LalMli BtteoMd, nanknlarly on ar(-<iunt of the 
eoBliwfvitfviMWitianrBrd faf Bsfb. Accord- 
i^ ta |J|« LdtnMiii ifflM, in infDilfl number of 



worlds are possilfle in the divine understanding; but, 
of all possible ones, Goil has ciio&trn and formed tim 
best. Every thing which really is, Ls best in ax^ 
nexton, even if, by itself, it is iniperfecL Thii 
system is tJierefore denomhiated oplimian. Each 
being is intended to attain the highest degree of 
happiness of which it is capable-^ and is to contribute^ 
as a part, to the perfection of the whole* The exis* 
tence of evil is no argument against tht<i system, 
because metaphysi^.-al evil is merely a necessary im- 
perfection in tlie nature of finite things, from whicii 
inijierfection, physioil evil, (sutferingf and moral evil 
(sill) necessarily proceed. Moral evil i« founded in 
tlie fi^edom of finite spirits, which consists in choos- 
ing, acconling to grounds of prefereiwe, one among 
many physically possible ac tions; for, although every 
thing in the world is necessarily determined, still 
nmn, being ignomnt of llie fnlure, must act from the 
convictions of his reasoiL Leibnitz nowhere makes a 
complete connectetl exposition of Llih philosophical 
system, but has only proposed it in his writings, by 
piecemeal, and it is therefore difficult to follow h4 
course of thought. 

This is not tJie place to enter into a more critical 
examination of the valoe of these by pj theses ; it is 
suificient lo observe, that tUey have been of the 
greatest service in promoting the progrejiis of rrason, 
as they liave given tliat impulse to tiie }itiiloESO}*hical 
world, whicli his matliematical discoveries, to an 
account of which we now proceed^ gave to tlie' 
mathematicians of his time. His attention was ear}f 
directed to mathematical researches ; und, in a letter 
U> the countess of Ivielmaunsegge (I7l6;i, he relator 
tJiat. even in his sixteenth year, he wa.s occupied in 
considering tlie dilferences of tliose n timbers whose 
succession forms a regular seriei^. He thus aniTed. 
at the law of cunsLant magnitud*^, which is 
found exactly, or by approximation, if the 
of the tieries. auil then their first, M'cond, &c,,J 
ferences are suhlmcted from each other; but, when 
he was in England, wishing to publish hU supposed 
discovery^ he found himself anticipated by a Frenoh ] 
mathematiciani, Regnaolt, A second similar 
induced him to study M creator's JU^arithmoieei 
which he carried with Inm to France, where 
prised Huygens by communicating to lum hti 
covery of en infinite series for the surface of tlie 
circle, similar to tliat of Afercator for tlie hyperbola. 
This was made known liy Oldenburg to Newtoii« 
who i^ngrBtulated Leibnitz on his discovery^ Am- 
matetl by this result, Leibnitz resumed his reseaiclMl 
into ttie dhlerence of numbers^ and, in this waj, hp 
was led to ttie disc4>very of tlie diHerential cakulyi. 
In a letter of June ^l, IGll^ he communicated tbia 
discovery to Oldenburg, for Mewton's examination. 
In comjmring the whole course of reasoning which 
he pursues in his calculations, with tlie views which 
lie at the fimndation of Newton's metluxi of fluxtom, 
not tlie least similarity can be discoveretl between 
tlio two metliods ; w^hich is the liest procjf that each 
of tliese great men, in reality, attained tlie same 
result for himself, entirely inde(»eiideut of the other. 
Leihniti, however^ received no answer from Newton 
to this remarkable letter, aiul tilings remained in 
tlus etate till UiH^, when tlie Jcta ErmliturutH was 
omniliencf^. Leibnita was, fi-om the beginnings one 
of \t% most active contributors, and, in the Oc toiler 
imndjfT of l(i84, he publislu^ a complete account of 
his dillereiuial calculus, exactly as he had conkniuiii> 
cated it to Newton. It is worthy of remark, tliat, at 
till St time, no one questi<med Uie claims of Leibnita to 
tJic discovery of this iww mmle of calculation. Un 
tiie couUTiry, Newton public ty acknowledged tho 
merit of tlte German, and made tlie most honotirmble 
nientkui of him in Ins Fnncipta\ Leibntlt cuntimirily 
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wUh untiriiig activity, to make improYPiiieiits in his 
■rchod. The differential Galealas, together with its 
apotene, which Leifaiiiti cilled Mummatary, but to 
vhidi John Bernoulli gave the name of integral 
mkubUy was in high esteem on the continait, and 
M been moch used and extended, both by Bernoulli 
■d the maroiua de i'Hopital, when, in 1699, twraty- 
Uvo years after the letter of Leibniti to Newton, 
vych was dated June 21, 1677, and fifteen years 
iftcr the publication of the theory in the manner 
ikcBdy mentioned, in the October (1684) number of 
the Adm Srudiiorum, it was contended, for the first 
kMM, by Fatio de DoilUer, that Newton was the 
dbeovereraf this mode of reckoning. This article 
was written in an offensive tone, and Leibniti an- 
twered It In the Ada EnuUtorwH, His reply 
far a taae pot an end to ttie dispute ; but five years 
■fierwaids (1704), Newton, having published his 
Optics, at the cloee of which be appended an expo- 
■doB of his method of fluxions, which he claimed to 
lave invented as early as 1666, the Acta Eruditorum 

re an extract from this work in the next year, and, 
anklng a comparison between the method of 
iniaos and the system of differential calculus, to 
lb dtaadvantage oi the former, awakened anew the 
between the parties. Keiil, professor of 
ay at Oxford, declared, in the Philosophical 
iioos for 1706, not only that Newton was the 
inventor of the new system, but that Leib- 
iib had formed his upon Newton's merely by chang- 
hif the expressions and the signs. Leibnits, there- 
m, wrote to Hans Sloane, secretary to the royal 
iKiety, to request Che society to decide between 
Hb ukI Kelll. The society immediately named a 
•■■aittee, who came to the foUowing conclusion, 
lM,in reality, there was no difference between the 
iJMiiHial calculus and fluxions, and that the ques- 
tioB did not turn on the invention of the one or the 
«k«, bat on priority, with respect to whidi there 
Miitfong proof that Newton had possessed the sys- 
taa flfteen years before the publication of Leibnit£*s 
■tide in the Acta Eruditorum, and that, therefore, 
Idl^ a«ertion concem'mg Leibnits could not be 
— iJiiid as a calumny. This decision of the 
■ricty only rendered the schism between the parties 
Mr: and Leibnits rendered the quarrel irreconcil- 
lUi, by sending a letter to the abbe Conti, who was 
km in England, and acted the part of a mediator 
btvecn the parties. In this letter, which was 
hliHied to be shown to Newton, among other offen- 
iie expressions, he gave him to understand, that it 
vi OBpossible that be should have invented the 
a|inithm of infinitely small magnitudes before him- 
HL Newtun replied through Conti ; and the dis- 
IriacootinDed till the death of Leibnits. 
.lewis Dutens, secretary of legation in the Eng- 
m service, published the most complete and 
iBoaate edition of the works of Leibnits — Go, 
te.* fjeihnitii Opera omnia (Geneva, 1768, six 
iilMBes, 4to). In Dutens* edition, however, all 
mm philosophical works are omitted which Raspe 
hi published (Amsterdam, 1760, 4to), under the 
tte (Buvres philosophi^uet de M. Leihiitz. Both 
ttfiections should be united. Dutens did not accom- 
ifafa hisiondertakin^ without great difficulty, and he 
Wibes, in a very mteresting manner, the obstacles 
it encountered in collecting writings so numerous 
Iri so widely scattered, and his correspondence on 
It subject with Voltaire, in his MSmoires d'un 
^(iftgeur qui se repose (voliune i. p. 248). Eccard, 
It intimate friend, and, after his death, librarian at 
Ihaofver, first wrote the life of this extraordinary 
VBiyWbo had surveyed the whole field of science 
*ith a penetrating eye. We have also eulogies on 
Kby Kastner (1769), by Bailiy and Fontendle. 



LEICESTER ; a town of England, the capital of 
Leicestershire, situated on the Soar, in the centre of 
the finest wool district in the kincdom, ninety-six 
miles N. N. W. of London. The oiief manufiicture 
is that of combing and spinning wool, and making it 
into stockings ; and, in this business, it is, except 
Nottingham, the principal town in the kingdom. 
Population, in 1831, 39,306. 

LEICESTER, Earl op. See Dudley, RobeH. 
LEICESTERSHIRE ; an inland county of Eng- 
land, bounded on tlie north by Derbyshire and Nou 
tinghamshire ; on the south by Northamptonshire; 
on the east bv Lincolnshire and Rutlandshire ; and 
on the west by Warwickshire and Derbyshire. It 
extends from north to south about thirty miles, and 
from east to west about twenty-five. The greater 
part of tills county presents nearly a level sur&ce, 
and the land is chiefly appropriated to the purpose 
of grasing. The soil consists generally of a fine 
mixture of sand and clay. The rivers of Leicester- 
shire are, the Soar, the Wreak, a branch of the Soar, 
the Swift, the Welland, the Avon, and the Anchor. 
With the Soar, the Wreak, and other streams, are 
connected various navigable canals^ which have been 
constructed for the benefit of commerce. The prin- 
cipal mineral products of the county are coal and 
limestone ; the mines are situated near the borders 
of Derbyshire. In some parts the limestone is 
blended with rich lead-ore. At Swithland, on the 
east side of Chamwood Forest, are raised large 
quantities of slate ; and freestone and clay for bricxs 
may be found in most parts of the county. The hill 
of Mountsorrel is composed of a reddish kind of 
granite, which hardens on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, nnd forms an admirable article for street 
pavements. In digging for coal on Ashby Wolds, 
saline springs were discovered 200 yards below 
the surface, and baths have since been erected on 
the spot. 

Leicestershire is famous as a grazing country, for 
breeding and feeding cattle and sheep. The Leices- 
tershire sheep are particularly noted, and the Leices- 
tershire kine are also greatly esteemed in most parts 
of the kingdom. The principal object of the gnuuers 
is to fatten their cattle for Uie butcher ; but ui some 
parts of the county, as Hinckley, Bosworth, along 
tiie Trent, on ttie borders of Derbyshire, and m the 
vale of Belvoir, the dairv is much attended to. In 
the neighbourhood of Melton Mowbray is now made 
the peculiar kind of cheese called Stilton, dewrvedly 
styled for its excellence the Parmasan of England. 
Leicestershire has long been noted fiir a useful and , 
beautiful breed of black horses, comprishig varieties 
for the plough and the wagon, or for the race-course 
and the chatee. It is, indeed, one of the first sport- 
ing counties in England; several noblemen and 
gentlemen keep hounds, and the meethigs during 
the hunting season are numerously and well attendeo. 
To provi£ food for the horses and stock of the 
farmer, more than half the land is constantly kept in 
pasture, and the remaining part is chiefly appropri- 
ated to the production of grain and other food for 
cattle. The staple manuiacture of Leicestershire 
consists in the combing, spinning, and making of 
wool into stockings, either by knitting or weaving. 
The principal articles of commerce are cheese, 
worsted hose, hats, lace, and wool; besides great 
numbers of cattle and sheep, ^ich art sent to Lon- 
don, Birmingham, and other places. The market- 
towns are Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Billasdon, Market 
Bosworth, Castle Donnington, Hallston, Market 
Harborough, Hinckley, Loi^borough, Lutterworth, 
Melton Mowbray, and Mountsorrel ; besides the 
borough of Leicester. Population of the countj in 
1831, 197,003. 
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LKIGIITON, Robeut^ an ecclesmalk" of sin^iilrir 
leaniuig, iiiK^grity, and (M'nevoleiice, was Ixini in 
Ediiiburg-h in I §11, and received Jm education al 
tlie university iiiert% which he fntered as n isiudtriL 
iti Iti^T. He was subscquendy sent to Prance, and, 
on his retuj'n, ubiftined Prf!sbjiehan ordinatiuti, and 
was settied at Newbottle, nefir tkiinbnr^i. Disap- 
[jroved of l>y Jiis FresliyteHaii hneiluren, hs nut s^utfi- 
nentiy polemical in his discourses^ be resigned his 
living, and was soon after chosen prindpal of the 
muvei^ily of Ediiiburgli. When Charles II. resolved 
to re-estttblbh episcopacy in Scotland ; I>r Leigh- 
iini was indnced to accept n bishopric, but cho*se Uie 
hymbiest nf t!ie vrhole^ Duniblane, iintl would not 
j(jin iti the p>mpous entry ol his brethren into fkiin- 
burglL He, nevefUieless, became archbishop of 
tilasgow, eJiiefly inipehed, it b heiieved, by a hope 
of furUiernig a sctienie of reconciliatkiin in'tween the 
Fresbyteriaiis and LpiscopaliDns. Disappointed in 
likis hopci, as also in his w ishesi to mtMieraie the ucri- 
luonions ieelings of both jmrties, he went to Lojidcm, 
and requested leave to resign his see ; but hlii re^iig- 
nation was not accepted. He, never, however^ 
retunied to Scotland, and died in Londoit, Feb. 1, 
liiHi, in the seventy-first year of his age. Arch- 
bishop Leighton was eelebrated for hb gentleness, 
muderatioUj and dis interested uess ', for, althoug^h tm 
biii^bopric produced utily J:^:^0O^ aud his arclibiisihopric 
Uurely i;4<J0 per aininnj, he ibtiiided exinbitiuns both 
ill tint colleges of Edinbur|;h and Tilasguw. As a 
pmcber, lug was admired beyond all bis c(.»nteoi[>i.]^ 
raries, and his works tiuve not yet lost their pupu- 
liirity, a complete edition of them Imving been pub- 
lished in 1806 (ti vuk. 6vo.)^ with a lite of the 
autlior. 

L 1 ;i FS I C (properl y » Lfipzig) . 1 here is , perhaps, 
no city In fclurope of its t>iae ainl population^ so import- 
BiiC in a literary, commercial, and InsioricBi ootmexion, 
as Leipsic. At ilie et^ of the tenth oeDtury, a little 
Sciavonian v^iltai^ siood in the angle formed by the 
COiifliM»i»c« of tlia Farde with the E^eiKSe. It received 
its name from the numerous luidens i^Scalvonic, iip,^ 
IffM) in the neighbourhood, Tlie first mention of 
Leifisic, as a fortified citj, witli walls and ditcher, 
is tn the twelfih century, in llie time of ULbo the 
Hich, wlio eioabhslietl tlie two fairs of Lai^ter and 
Michneliiitts. 'Ibe bull whicli Alexander V. issued 
ill 140U, for tlie esuibli^hment of tlie university, calls 
it '* die populous and spucioii*! Lipik." The city 
it^lf, at that time, was probably of the same extent 
as At pr^ent, fur the diti!h surrotinding it exu»ted in 
1451. But during tlie pence which followed tlie 
seven yean' war, the fortifications fell into decay, 
and tlie ditch was converted into a garden, whkb, 
instead of ramparts, emrircled ilie whole city. With 
^le iocredsUig pirosperity of the citiiens* tlie city 
moMTvd new embeilisliments. Leip^ic stands in a 
lirga plain, whidi is fende, ami enlivened by tliriv- 
ing viUag«i. According to Uberreit, the observa- 
lofy b situated in Uil 51" ^0' it* ' N\, Ion. lU" 2i' 
45" K. Population, iifiOO. The pkainst of Leipsic 
ari! watered by four riven— ibi IHeiiae, tJie Ei»ter, 
the Parde, and tlie Lupp«. The city luu four gates, 
and is divided inu> four <|uarters, contalniii|( seven 
i^uaroa, iJs l^indpai ttreau^ md twdite tnuiil 
■ireei^. TIm jiiioeipftl pobUo traUdiofP, ton* of 
which an9 ioe tpcc&ieiis of irdiltectuni, ■!«, the 
towikhouse, bbilt m 1699^ the exchange, tha cbtupdiei 
oJTSc TiKiroai and ^t Njchulaa. the St ihoouit school, 
the Auerbach court^ the ft^iieiibttrg with tlic 
observatory, the cloth hall, Sec, Among the tiiluibi- 
taiitsare many deaccodanta of the ftigitive llugue- 
iiois, Italian^ and tome Jew», enjoying pruteciion. 
Tha OOoaiffC* uf Uelptk, whrii dmws furf^ignen 
IraiD aUnvft ftU mtkvm to the ^rcat Mn, has 
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not, indeed, the extent wbicJi it had tliirty y( 
since, but it employs, nevertheless, directly, or ' 
rectly, tlie majority of tlie itdiabttaitL^. BeC^ 
8OO0 and 9000 purcliasers assemble at Mie 
fairs. The principal articles are horses (40a to 
select animals Is the average number offered 
sale), peltry, cotton stuffs and cotton, wool, 
products, Mfiglish and French giKids, and 
ductions of tlie En^ebirge, books and 
There are, in tJie city, about 300 retail 
2Q0 wholesale merchants. Traders 
hither from distant countries— Greeks, R 
even Persians, The btMjk- trade of Leipsic is uaiqi 
Every (jernmii publisher lias an agent Ibere, 
receives and illsposeii of his publications. The 
send packages of biHiks, twice a week, to all vaiH 
cjf Germany. Twice a year, a book-fan* is held it 
Leipsic, which is attended by booksellers from aU 
j^mris of the comitry. Some French, Russian^ vaA 
British booksellers are also present. The Leipsic 
annual catalogue of books shows the immense 
ber tliat are written in (Germany, ^fanuht^ 
general, have been pursuetl with bttle si 
Leipsic ; but the nianufuciure of gold and 
tliread, of tobacco, of playing caro^, oil 
sides printing and type-founding, have p 
employed, for years, a large nuinbt»r of w< 
1 he niii versify library, of about 60,000 volimies, 
1600 manuscriiiLH, is principally ricii in the f^hikib- 
gical and medical departineats, as well as in 
dieology. It was fonfieii from the libraries ol 
suppressed monasteries. The [>ublic library, 
in lti05, contains valuable treasures of history 
jurisprudence. The coHeclions of paintings of S] 
Keii, and other private indivicbats^ are uocoroi 
extensive and easily accessible to amateurs. To 
young musician, Leipsic affords grwit opporlunil 
of improvement. The principal pnxluoticins of 
derri instrumental music are here heard in great 
fection, For centuries have the two learned scl 
of St liioma<i and t^t Nicholas been cetebnil 
Gesner, Ernesti, Fischer, lleiske, were edi 
here. The university was founded, in 1409« by a 
gTeat*number of the students from Prague^ writhtlieir 
teachers, on which occasion the elector Frederic the 
t^uarrelftome, and his brother William, took, as the 
moJeb of the new institution, the universities 
Prague and Paris. Manj of the mt>«it 6imous 
lars of Germany have taught in tliis institution, 
now numbers I3<10 student*? and upwanls of 
proftssora. llotanical gardens, hospitals. »ihI 
necesaarj establishments ^ are connected witli tb 
university. 

LEIPSIC, B,*TTLxs or. Twice have the 
of tjermany been dei^ided by arms on the plabis 
Leipsic— Sept. 7, 1031, and (Jet. 18, 1SI3 ; nnd I 
battle of Not. f, Ltil2, was by no means untmporf 
ant in its consequences. In the battle of 8c|^. 1 
ItlJI, tlie mibtary talents of t)ustavus Adoiuhits, 
ilie superior tactics of the Swedes, prevailed over 
Catholic tierman generals, Tilly and Fappeuti 
and I'illy was shown not to be invincible, 0( 
army of 35,000 lo 40,000 men, 8000 fell, 
taken priioners. The virtory vms decisivi 
Protestant principles triumphed in North U 
In On* iMittle, the Swed^ made gooil us«i vt 
leather cannons. Kleven yeans aSer, in I6ljf, 
stenson defeated, al the same place, the iinpeflil 
Saxon troops, under the arch-<luke Leopokl WUllaiB 
Mnd Pfccolomiiii. But tlte battle of 1613 was most 
rrmiirkable for its extent nnd dtiration, the tnagiil* 
iude tjf the contending: armies, and the iniportatice of 
}L4 con!ie<)iiences. F<ir the campaign of 1813^ the 
allieil ()owent hful formed the plan df opeiatlng on 
the flanks of Napoleon* and unHinf in his 
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p'iah xlus %iew, Uie movements of Uie Silecian anaj^ 
Biueher, and of the norilieni mnny, under th« 
priflice Charles Ji>hn of Sweden (Uenuidotte), 
warn directed lo the Lower Eibfi, mnd the movements 
•f tile Basin 111x17, under S€hw»rtieiibur]g^, to the 
l^fper Elbe. Circumstaoces finally determined ihe 
omOrj aruund Lespsic, as the place witere the junc^ 
liOR should W fioriiied . and Napoleon cut oS^ from 
the Saal. In ail ptobabiltty, Napoleon was well 
■ware of this project, but expectetJ to fni&lraie it. 
A rapid march between the Mulda and £ibe, a qaidc 
pattBgf Of er the latter river at Desaau, ostensibly 
with the view of advancing upon Berlin, were to 
deoeife and rctaid the norlliem anny, aiitl give 
Nasoleoa tine to turn agauist Scliwanieuburg, 
aaa dma falm to the mounlains of Saxony. If 
he «M opuqtiered, Blucher and John were to be 
defeiAtd and dcairoyed. In conformity with 
the |4aa of tlie ailing the great Bohemian army, 
of 180,000 men, mardied^ 00 the l£th of October, 
in thiae iwluiana, against Lcipsic, over the Ertge- 
blrgi, Napoleovi, meanwhile, aseobled his troops 
Id and around Leipsic October 15, he mustered 
Ikii inny, and gave the generals their orders. His 
I ihoib loror amounted to 80,000 or 90,000 men, the 
I corps of Ney and Regnier being stilt on the road, 
' or ODiployvd, under Nlarmont, to cov«^r tlie country 
I to the oortliward. In case of an tinfortimate issue^ 
of B«rtfwid was lo secure the paas of 
Prince Sdiwartaenburg oomnuinded the 
alHiotigh the three monarcfas of Au^ 
tria, Prmna and Rusaia were present. His purpose 
wm an attack, with three columns, on the position of 
Ihe FrHidi. About seven o'clock in the morning of 
the l€lli, the allied troops put ttiemselve^ in motion, 
carried the Freneb outoosts, at the viliagee of Nfark- 
lefawg, WacbMi boo LlebertwolkvriUi and evi- 
dently praaaed on the enemy's position. The corps 
of Victor wws obliged to relkiquish LiebertwoikwiU 
to gcnetmi Kleiiau. About nine o'clock, the battle 



genefalf and the thimder of innumerable 
oiacaa of artiilery was scarrely ever heard so power- 
lid and ao aninteiTDpted by the oldest sotdiers. Both 
paitiea diaplayed the most brilli^a courage. The 
MovaDcni of the left wing of the allies suffered con- 
lidcmbly from the immos of the Poles, who resisted 
every aftlcmpt to crom the Pleisse, and, favoured by 
thepoond, kept up an efTH^live fire. Napoleon 
odived, in pmon, the battle on the heighu of 
ImbmtmdikmlM. Macdonald carried the SuwUsh 
avM^ia it wm called, by storm, and thus secured 
lo m left wing of Uie French an essential ad van- 
ta^ ; but Wachau was the scene of the most obsti- 
mis conflict* From this place Napoleon attacked, 
rrjwatettiy, the centre of the allies. The corps of 
Ney, which arriv«l at tliis juncture from Delitach, 
■i^ have decided the day, bnt Blndier s army ab» 
cifea IB right. It had prtssed forward, from Halle 
to Sfcindria, 00 the 16th of October, attacked the 
^gf Jtagoni at Wahren, Lindenihal and Breiteo- 
Md|» pfeMo a decisive victory at Mockem, after a 
^ere resiaCance, and now threatened Leipsic from 
tltii quarter. Ney had, consequently, to be des- 
fatcM against it, and tlie decisive moment was 
mi the emperor Alexander even rrcaverid a loit 
}^«ttary, by the attack of his regiment of CoKsack 
V^aidi ; the Russian grenadiers restored the balance 
«f power between the Pleisse and Wachau ; and, 
>otwiths(andJng Napoleon caused the bells of Leip- 
1^ to be rung in honour of his victory, he had 
■cqand no adirantage by it, witli the ezception 
of a tnaU portion of ground, so that the two pariief 
a*fe Ytry narly in the same position, in the evpniti«r, 
•* beibrv the battle. But the arrival of the northern 
•'•y* which Napoleon had not in the least eiperU d. 



but of which he was aware before the allies, made 
him desirous to retrtat. On the 1 7th of October, 
the arms of the contending fijrces were permitted to 
repose, by a tadt agreement ; the allies wailed fur 
the arrival of their third main body, uodex liennig* 
sen, from Dresden, hy way of Grinuna, and Napoleon 
was meditating ao hoiHmmble fitreat, fur which 
purpci«« he attempted to open neguttatiuns with the 
allies^ by means of the captive Austrian count Meer- 
veldtj }{e is said to have proposed an armistice, 
demarKied permission lo cross the Saal without 
opposition, proffered the cession of 'the fortreases 
of tile Oder and Vistula, and manifested an inditia^ 
limi for peace. From these meaaureSj the aUiea 
ascertained \m weakness, and refused to listen to 
the proposals, particularly as they were now in* 
formed of the arrival of the northern armyf before 
which Ney and the duke of Ragusa retre^ed, over 
the Parde, to Schonfeld. Napoleon was thus reduced, 
on tlie ISth, to the necessity of sustainiiig a defen- 
sive battle, and was oompeiled to retreat. He took 
a position more in the rear, between tJie Picisse awl 
I'anle, protected by several viliages. The nortlieni 
suburbs of Leipsic were defended by a battery, mid 
by Dfimbrowski and the duke of Padua (Arrighi)« 
Bertrand still kept the pass of Lindamu open. Iiy 
which all llie ujuieceseary wagons were quickly 
cM>iiveyed to iaitsen. Napokon himself tmik his 
stjiiion in the midst of his guard, 81 ProbsLhiida, 
tliBt he might send aid to every weak point, aial 
be able to soperinteud the whole. According to 
their plan of the 16th, ttie allies aimed at a junction 
wttli Bennigsen and the nnrtliem army, Tl^y soon 
fouihi themselves on a more favourable groimd| 
wfiirh gave complete efficiency to their cannon and 
musketry. They gained various succef^es, end 
clFected a uuioii with Oetinigsen. NotwiLhstftiiding 
his ill fortune. Napoleon was able to fill the diaMtis 
anJ repair his disadvantages \ lu^ line was nowhere 
broken, tior was he ever aKf>aited in the rear; tJie 
force of the allies was frraduaily exliausleil, and a 
fiijr retreat seemed possible for tlie French ; but it 
was dilGculti on account of the want of a free 
passage for the columus^ because all tlie ways 
leading to the western suburbs of Leipsic, aiKl 
beyond, to the narrow pass of Lindenau, were 
covered with lying baggage waggns^ and troops 
in great confiision, and no uridges ovtt the Pleisse 
had beej] prepared for such an eirent, and i ^ pre- 
cautions had been taken. It was but a short time 
befure, that Leip<iic itself had been slightly fortiBed, 
and ihe ^rden walls of tlie suburb, sehI similar 
objecLs, bad Wn transfonned into means of defence, 
Poniatow^ky and Maodonald were now appoiuied to 
cover the retreat, which took place at daybrr-ak, 
10th October, Hardly had the allies olisened tliat 
the position of the French was abandoned, when 
they made preparations to assail Leipsic ort all 
sides, and, after a severe struggle, obtained pos- 
session of two gates^ To give a &Lthful picture 
of the cruel confusion of this retreat,, tluxiugh tlie 
rity and environs, would be impossible. Every 
moment increased the disorder of the flying army, 
and^ the only bridge over the Eliter having been 
blown up too soon, tlie flight was changed into 
wild de^iperaiion- But a short time before, had 
Napoleoo himself, after takinp leave of tlie king 
of Saxony aod his family, reached that important 
Iwidge, not wiihoot difficulty, and by a circuitous 
route: 16,000 or »0,000 men, in close array, more 
tlian 200 pieces of artillery, and an immense qutui 
tity of baggage, were left, atid increased the trophies 
of the victors. Poniatowsky's and MacdcmaUPs 
ban«ls attempted lo escape over the narrow bridge 
of the Pleissf, and tlken, hemmed in it gain by \hm 
^ *- 3 
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Elsierf to construict a fu<jt-bridgc in tlie gardens ojf 
R«ichenboch ; but it was not suj)icifnt fur tlm mass 
wtiicb crowded over it. The greater part pprished 
in the waters of tho Plf isst^ or the Eiiier, in whicii 
P«jiiat(jw*,ky found a noble dentlL The rest M\ by 
Uie hands of Uieir pursut'rs. Mucdonald escnped* 
By degrees the re^iisuiitce slatkeiied ; the Baden 
Iniops were imubie tu hoJd the interkjr of tiie 
city* and tlie allied monitrclt^ entered st ttie head 
of ttieir soldiers. The loss of the French in |arison- 
ers^ kilted^ and woniided, lias bi'en rated at tJO^OOO 
men. Ainoiip^ Uieni, 30CX> officers. 300 pieces of 
cniiiMUi, and an iauneiise quaiHily of baj^gage, &c., 
tell iuto tlie hands of tXie aJlii^s. The battle of 
Leipdc is said to liave cost tlie %'ictor^ 45,000 
men (vis. 8000 Aiaetr'uuis, £1,710 Rits^ians, 14,950 
Prussians^ and 30O Swedes.) Witlx Najxileon's 
deJeat at Leipsic was connected a series ol coa**- 
queuces of immense hii^toriiid iuqxjrtimce. See tlie 
lurticles SajtonjftRud HunMian-Gtrmun tf'ar. 

LEISEWITX, John Anthony j a German writer^ 
wliose tragedy Julhisof Tarentiun (1776) is esteemed 
by the Germans one of their best ppoductioiis, and is 
atiM performed. Leisewiti was boni 1762, at Han- 
over, and, at the university, was a friend of \m% 
Ilolty, Burner. He died in 180(>, at Brunswick. 
He burnt the inanuscripl of his history of tlie tliirty 
yean«' w&r. Wis works appeared at Vienna^ in 181t>. 

LEISTENWEIN, See Fronamian ifitits. 

LEITH ; a town of Scotland, in tlie county of 
E4liiiburgh, fornierly called lnveriei(h^ is sittiated on 
lh« banks of the water of LeitlL, at its confluence 
witli tlie ilrth of Forili, about a mile and a half 
ticHrth*eflst of Edinburgh, and const ittiti'S the port or 
tuirbour of that city« It is divided into two districts, 
ddied South and North l^ith, commun)c:ating by two 
dntw-bridges across the harbour. 1 he town is mostly 
situated on the south side of the river, and, witl) the 
eitcepilon of the mudero and improved stre«ts, is 
irregularly built, witl* narrow streeU and lane!^ and 
the tk>itses mostly old-fnsliioned aiid iDconveiiieut. In 
1800, a magntficent suite of wet docks was planned, 
■ltd Iwo of tliese beautiful basins are now 0|)ened for 
riii|if>ing. Thr^ ducLs, contprebeodiDg neariy eight 
MveB> together with thj-ee grKiriiig docks^ ba^e cost 
about -£i?86,000. Fortiiications were erected by 
Oliver Cromwejl in North Leitli» called tiie eiiadei, 
for the purpose of deff riding the harbour, wbidi 
were afterwards demolished. There is a martello 
tower about a quarter of a mile from tlie pier. Abtiut 
1783 a battery of nine guns was erected to Oie west 
of Uie site ol tlie dtadel, in cons>equence of an alarm 
irom the American privateer officer, Paul Jon^ wlio 
appeared befijre tlie town with three armed ships 
aclj, and ihreaU'ned to destroy aU the vessels in Ihe 
rood and harbour. The Imttery has been since en- 
larged, forming a kiiid of ^irt^ ganisooed by Uie royal 
artillery. Leith rarriet oB an eitiiimve tnide with 
the l^tic. and other p|acet in Europe^ such as 
lIoilaiHi, France, Spnln^Tortuifnlf and tJie Mediter- 
ranean; alio witli tiic West ItHiies and Anu'ricn,- 
iMnsidea a muL oaasUng trade to the diiierent parts 
of Eogland and SeoUand. A ttade has aiAo cum- 
■Mneed wkk Kcw Snuch Wales^ with which dibiant 
colony a regular interooone is maintained. Ihe 
Greenland fianery is also proeecuted with great acti- 
vity. Vessels of very great burden cauiiut eiiter 
the ]>ort of Leith, tlie deptli of water in tlie liarbour 
at spring tides being but sixteen feet, and only nine 
feet at neap tides ; Dot the roadSt about a mile from 
the moutli of Uie harhouf , alcvd aatceltefit anrKoring 
gtouod M* ships of any slie. Tlia nmabfr of finp» 
wliteli entered Htm port and ladd dnttca In IHti, was 
ifitTi BHtish and 140 Ibratgn ; ami the munW of 
trsjcift Moi^laf tu Iha port in IH^i wa* ifU), the 



collective burden of which amoimted to 26,362 tons, 
Leitli has extensive rope-works, glass-works, and rori 
ons otlier manufiictoiies. Shipliuildhig is carried on 
to a considerable eittent ,* and there is a krgc distil- 
lery in the neighbourhood, ropulation in 1831: North 
i.eitli fmrish, 7,4I«3; ^outh Leith parish, lK,4agj 

L E K A I IS , H KN R Y Lor i s ; a French tragi c acUi 
was bom at Paris, in 17^8. It was tJie intentioo I 
hh failier, a goldsmith, to bring Jiiin up fn the safl 
avocation, in wliiuh the boy made such progress, tfej 
his work was in request even in his sixteenth yen 
He enjoyed, at *he same time, tJie benefit of instm 
tii>n in Uie ajifrge de J/fl^nria, where the ticboll 
performed a dramatic piece at tlie clo*« of tlie afl 
detuic year. The mean^ of Lebiin were inadeqilil 
to ihe expense required of the (lerfomiers, and hf 
therefore undertixik Oie office of prompter. Hi 
rareJy had occasi<jn to inake use of tlte book, so 
deeply were the plays impressed on bis memory, 
soon as he had heard tliem a few times, llts great 
recreation consisted in attending tiie French tin 
cm Siuitlays. Social amusement having acquired 
life iu Paris, after the peace in 1748, several 
theatres were formed, and LekainJ<jined with a 
ber of young persons in esmblishing one, wliich 
surpassed all the others. Lekain was distinguished 
for his acting, and A maud tiacnlard s comedy 
Mauvais Riche was first performed by tills coni[ 
Voltaire J, Arnauds patron, was present at the rej 
sentation, and invited Lekain, who played the 
of the lover J to lus house. The young actor 
embarniiiseti before this celebrated man, wlio 
rag€Hl him willi the wunls^ " Heaven be thanked^ 
liftve nt Utst found a person who has moTed 
toucheti me^ even when reciting bad verses." Voltaira 
ndvised liim, however, not to nevmae an actor, and^ 
iu order to induce liiai not to abandon the trade ol 
his fatlier, o(lere<l to advance him l(\00O franco in 
order to place him in a more convenient 
Lekaiii lie^lLated, but bis prf>pen&ity for 
predomitiaLtHl When Voltaire perceivtsd 
rcMilution of the young man waa invincible, he 
to s[)are him at least the expense of apprei 
and to build him a theatre in bis own house, wheri 
Lekahi could play with his yinrng friends. Lekaii 
now lived with Voltaire, whose two nieces plM| 
with him, and the poet hmiself sometimes undevtOolH 
part. The miM distinguished men aspired to Si 
honour of attendine^ these performsnoes. The pari 
of t'icero, in the Home Preserved^ was here seel 
represented by VolUiire, with an energy and truth, oi 
wliicli tradition still preserves the memory , and^ 
inspired by such a model, Lekain shone in Che clia 
racter of 1 itu^. During the six months wliidi In 
spent in the society of Voltaire, his dramatic skill 
was vastly imprt>veil, and, in hb Mimairt* de H, 
Lekain^ published by his son ^Paris, 180t ; m^ 
edition. Pricedii de Re/Ujnmts ntr cei Adeur tt 
I' AH ihiatrai, par Ihima, Paris, 183f6)» he says 
at that time, be studied most profoundly the 
oles of his art- Before departing for Berlin in' 17J 
\ oltaire obtained for his protegv permission io 
on tlie theatre Fnm^ise, tJne of his in 
f^kiirts was Mahomet, in Voltaire's play vM tlia 
name. Voltaire called him the only truly tragic 
His la*t pefrormani^e, in the chn racter of Veo 
in Voltaire's Adttntdr^ was admired above all^ 
the exertions which lie made, on this oocasiiMl« 
Uie prime cause rif liis «ipeedy death, in ITTB. 
indaiunuitory fever brought lum to tlie grave inafisi 
days. On the ifaiy of his deatti, Voltaire returned tt 
Parit, after an absence of thirty yeaiv, ajid tlie iM 
iwwH which he learned was die distressini^ infuinj 
tiori of the dentil of hhi prvttgi\ 

LLLANU, Jntt ; an liUigltsh aniM^tiary, bom li 
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Londaa^ about the end of Uie reign of Henrj VII. 
He wu educated at St Paul's sehool, and Christ's 
ooUece, Cambridge, wbenoe be removed to Oxford, 
and UOD to Paris, for fbrtber improvement. Retum- 
iDg bone, he took bolj ocders. Henrj VIII. made 
bin bb chaplain and librarian, and gave him the 
tiUe of royal antiquary. In 1533, be was empowered, 
hj a oommisBion under the great seal, to search for 
omcta of antiquity in the archives and libraries of 
allGathedrals, abbeys, priories, 8ec. ; in consequence 
of which, be spent six years in travelling over the 
Icingdom, visiting the remains of ancient buildings 
sod moonmeuCs, and coUectiog materials for the illus- 
tiaUon of the history ud archsBology of England 
tod Wales. He retired to bis bouse in London, to 
arrange and metbodiBe the stores of mtelligence 
which he bad collected, but, after about two years, 
died iasaoe, in 1&S2, without having completed his 
Bodertaling. The great bulk of bis oollectious, after 
Mssiqg thfongfa various bands, was placed in the 
Bodleian library, in an indigested state. Heame 
printed a coBaiderable part, formmg the Itinerary of 
Jofaa Ldand (nine toIs. 9wo),wad£elandi Aniiquarii 
ie Rehu BrUatmieis Commeniaria (six vols. 8vo). 

LELYy Sim Psrsa, a celebrated painter, was bom 
at Soest, in WesQihalia, in 1G17. HU father, a 
native of Holland, whose fiunily name was Van der 
Van, was a captain in the garrison of that town, but, 
haviw aeqnirea the nickname of captain Le Lys, or 
Lely, nia soo retained it as a oroper name. He was 
int balmcted by Peter Grabber, at Haerlem, and, 
attracted by the encouragement afibrded to the arts 
by CliarieB I., he vrent to England, in 1641, and com- 
Dcnced portrait-painter. He finished portraits both 
of thii monarch and of Cromwell ; but it veas not 
until the restoration, that he rose to the height of 
his Cnne and prosperity. He fell in with the volup- 
tnooB taste ofOe new court, in his representation of 
the beauties who adorned it, and, by the delicacy and 
grace of Mi pencil, became the fiivourite ladies' 
painter. He baa transmitted the features of most 
of the bnoties of the court of Charles II., and is 
partimhfty admired for the ^race of the heads and 
the eleganoe of the draperies. He was in great 
frvonr with Charies II., who luighted him. He 
acd in 1080. The " beauties" at Windsor, by him, 
are nnicfa admired. He likewise excelled in crayon 
vaintini^. His historical pictures are few. At 
Windsor, there is a Magdalen and a sleeping Venus. 
The duke of Devonshire has his Jupiter and Europa; 
loid Pomfret, Ids Cimon and Iphigenia. See Wal- 
pole^a Ameedotet o/PainUng. 

LEMANy or LAC LEMAN ; the name of the 
farmer French department, comprehending the repub- 
fie of Geneva, from Lemanus, the ancient name of 
the lake of Geneva. 

LEMBERG, or LEOPOLIS (in Polish, Lwmo); 
<ipital of the kingdom of Galicia, with 47,500 inba- 
b£uits^ of wIkmu 18,249 are Jews; next to Brody, the 
Bnst important commercial place in the circle of the 
le. It is the seat of the Austrian provinciol 
at. Lon. 24<» 2' 53" E.; lat. 49^ 61' 42" 
Lember]g is the see of a Roman Catholic, a 
Greek Catholic, and an Armenian archbishop, and 
the seat of the Lutheran superintendent, and of tlie 
chief raUii. It has a university, which was transfer- 
red to Ciacow, but, in 1817, was re-established 
(twenty-six professors and 220 students). There 
are several high schools, two theological seminaries, 
&C. Tie Onolinsd^y library is public. Lemberg is 
BXty-eiglit leagues east of Cracow, is fortified, and 
curies on considerable trade. 

LEMIERRE, Antoinb Marin ; a French drama- 
tist, bom in 1783, at Paris. He received a good educa- 
tion, but, behig deprived of bis parents while young. 
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be became assistant sacristan to the church of St 
Paul. At his leisure, he composed sermons for sale 
in manuscript^-a circumstance which made him 
known to the tAM D'Olivet, who employed him to 
correct the proofe of his edition of Cicero. He was 
then made an under master of rhetoric at the collmse 
of Harcourt, in which situation he wrote a traaedy, 
rtjected at the theatre. He afterwards gained six 
poetical prises, offered by provincial academies. His 
tn^edy of Hypermnettra was acted with success in 
1758. He subsequently obtained a phice in the 
office of a £umergeneral, who, perceiving that he 
was better qualified to make plays than to keep finan- 
cial accounts, generously bestowed on him a pension, 
that he might be enabled to devote himself to litera- 
ture. In 1781 , he was cliosen a member of the French 
academy; and he died in 1792. He produced seve- 
ral tragedies, among which the best and most suc- 
cessful were his Widow of Malabar, and William 
Tell : he also published Let Fattet^ ou let Utaget de 
VAnnSe^ a poem in sixteen cantos ; and a coUectiun, 
entitled Piicet /ugUivet (1782, 8vo). 

LEMMA, in mathematics, denotes a meliminary 
proposition, laid down in order to clear tbe way for 
some following demonstration, and orefixed either to 
theorems, in order to render their demonstration less 
perplexed and intricate, or to problems, to make 
their solution more easy and short. 

LEMMING igeorychuty Illig.}. These quadru- 
ped, which are of the rat kind, are distinguished by 
the conformation of the fore feet, and the shortness 
of the tail. The fore feet are adapted for burrowing. 
The tail is shorter than the body. Among the species, 
tlie most interesting are the lemming rat (6*. lenunut) 
and the Hudson's bay lenmiing (G. Hudtoniut). 
The former of these inJ^bits the northern parts of 
Europe, is about the sise of the common raL <if 
tawny colour variegated with black, the sides or the 
head and the under pares being white. The legs 
and tail are grayish, and the under parts of the body 
of a dull white. The head is large, short, and thick; 
the eyes small ; the limbs stout. They feed entirely 
on vegetables. They form shallow burrows, in sum- 
mer time, under the ground, ,and, in winter, make 
long passages under the snow in search of food. 
The most extraordinary characteristic of these ani- 
mals is their migrations, which they undertake at 
irregular epochs, seeming to be guided by the seve- 
rity of the approaching winter. In tliese migra- 
tions, they assemble in incredible numbers, and 
always march in a straight line, nothing seeming to 
turn them aside. If they are disturbed whilst swim- 
ming over a lake or river, they will not recede, but 
swim on, and soon re-assume their former order. 
They chiefly move at night, or early in the morning, 
and make such a destruction among the herbage, that 
the surfiice of the ground over which they have pass- 
ed appears deuud^. Exposed as tliey are to every 
attack, and destroyed in attempting to cross rivers 
and lakes, the diminution of their numbers is very 
great, so tliat few return to their native haunts. 
They never enter dwellings, but keep in the open 
air. When enraged, they raise themselves on their 
hind feet, and utter a barking* sound. Sometimes 
they divide into two parties, and attack each other. 
They breed several times in the year, producing five 
or six at a birth. Their numbers are so great in 
particular years, that the common people, in Nor- 
way, believe that they descend from the clouds. From 
the devastations which they a)mmit, tliey are ofieii 
exorcised by the Roman Catholic clergy.* Their 
flesh is not used as food, nor the skins for the fur. 

The HtuUon't bay lemming is of an ash colour, 

* Tb« folIowiDg i« Uie form of the ezoreism uted :-" Ex- 
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with a linge of tawny on the bai<k, iiavitig a iliisky 
*iiripe alofig Us middle, njid ti pale Ime dii f*ai:li side. 
The hair is very fine, soft, aiul long. It is not certain 
that these animals migratt* like the fores^oiiig specie*?, 
though, frum the ob&erv^ations of captain Lyon, ttiis 
ap|>ears prabahle. He says that he observLni long- 
ridges of moose dung, several Inches deep, extending 
for above two mili^. This was in a situation in 
which none of these animals were Chen found, and in 
a kind of soil in which tliey do not live, fleame 
tliinks that, from appearances, tliey seldom stray from 
their liabitations, even in summer, and in winter, are 
rareiy seen on tile surfiice of the snow. This 
writer, however, may iiave only had an opportunity 
of observing them during those years in which they 
are stationary. They were first described by Forster^ 
from & mutilated sp<>cimen, aodaflerwardi, in a fuller 
manner, by Pallas. Doctor Richardson {Fauim Am. 
Bwreal.) is of opinion that this lemming i^ only found 
in the vicinity of the sea. It occurs in Labrador, aik! 
all parts of Northern America Ixjrdering on tiie Polar 
»ea. It is said to be very inoffensive, and so easily 
tamed that, if caught, even when full grown, it will 
become perfectly reconciled lx> its sittiation ia a day 
or two, very fond of bein^ luintlied, and will creep, 
of itf own accord, into its master's bosom. 

LEMNOS (now Slalhnene)^ tlie most northerly 
isbnd of the Grecian Archipelago (the Jigean sea), 
between the Hellespont and mount Atlios (147 square 
miles, 8000 inhabitants), abounds in vines, wheat, &c. 
It formerly contained a volcano, Meschica, which 
was regarded as Uie workshop of Vulcan. Mytlio- 
logy assigns tliis islmid as the residence of Vulcan 
(whence he is called Lifitnm^)* after Jupiter had 
hurled him from Olympus. Various atrocities, per- 
petiBted on this island (see Hypsipifle), gave occasion, 
iu antiquity, to the use of the epithet LetHHtan, to 
dMignliie such act$. Among rb curiosities are a 
labyrinth, and the Lemnian earth {trrra sifftiMa) 

LEMOINK, PRAKcrs, an historical painter, born at 
l*arts^ in 1688, was placed, in his Oiirteentli year, 
with the painter Galloche, with whom he remained 
twelve jeanii, during which time he paid particular 
attention to the works of (larlo Maratti and I'ietro 
dl Cortona. In 1718, he became member of the 
academy. The war uf the Spanish siiccessian pre- 
venting the support of young artists at Rome, by the 
French government, he was obligeil to defer the 
accfimpli^iment of his wish to visit Italy till a rich 
amateur, of tlie name of Bergier. took him for his 
companion^ in 1723 ; but a residence of six months in 
Italy, at a time when his talents were already deve- 
loped, could not be so useful to him as the earlier 
study of the treasures of Roman art might have been. 
He llniihedf however, one of his best paintings^ a 
female entering tlie bath, during his residence in 
Bt^logiia, Venice, and Rome. Oa his retum, he vm» 
uppfjinted professor at the academy, and soon found 
an opporttinity of displaying his talents in painting 
tliie chapel of the Holy Virgin in tlie church of Sul- 
j»kji», the subject of which is the ascension. The 
com posit ion of the picture, however^ has some funda- 
mental faults. U was res^tored hy Caltet in 178<), and 
ciliiKJt Uiercfore be now considered as Lemoine't 
work. Lemome lubseqtientiy painted the oeiliug in 

•(Potan ««• |i#«iif<kvwt mom pmr Deum Patrcm f rrmnipo. 
fmtOmm, •! J««<iifli 4 Cll4^(Jra iliaEu oji««» rt Spintuia 
BliMlniixT ^ atroqift* prae«d«Diefn« ui fx)iiirr*tim rrcwdBti* 
mk hit «MiiBpU. Mtt rlavia vcl aquLa, i»«c ftni|»liu« in ri« tin. i 
Mlvftet tt^ vi an W>oa ir»naeiiti*, in f^uilni* DeiolaL nocrru i 
fnM|i|«i«l «« |»*rfe 4iiBJiip4J>t»nOf Dm, «t totiua curie c<r^ 
1e«tU« «t MetadiB ■«•«■ |)«i« tut iBftlAdioaD*, quoeiinquv 
i«irili«. aiii* wMtotU 4ci^««iliM d» die id diem lo roa 
i|Mori| K Jitr—deBt— qavtvftii* raliqiitjn dm vobi* nallo in 
looD inYvaiaatvr, nial nrr^HMAfiiP *<« •atiitcn «« «i*ii«n 
1*>iiQ«n«ii*.q>*<>Ap«*atar« dientitur illr^iiiJi v*Otiirn«vt Judi- 
t^rm «^^itM vt MtrUiM tt M^ulitn per i^tiett. Aorta.' 





the hall of Hercules at Versailles, the largest pointh^ 
in Euntjie, being sixty-four fet^t long and fifty-four 
broad, without being divided by any architectmiil 
interruptions. It contains lit figures. He had 
almost fiaishcil the work, when he observed that the 
main group was placed a little too low, and he did 
not hesitate to raise it, although alterations were thus 
rendered necessary in almost all the other figures, 
H Ls exertions in this work, which cost him the kboiir 
of "iseven years, weakened his health. His domestic 
misfortimes augmented the natural gloom of hii 
position, and nts chagrin at the marks of 
conferred on inferior artists combined with 
circumstances to unsettle his rea^m. In a fit of 
insanity^ he put an end to his life, in 1737. On tn 
unprejudiced estimate of his labours, it cannot be 
denied, tliat the decline of tlie French school ts 
principally owing to him. His drawing is incorrect, 
liis forms are disfigured by maimerism^ but hts 
colouring Is brilliant, though wanting in truth, and , 
his grouping is skilfliL 

LEMON. The lemon- tree {ciirus iimonumfina 
originally brought from the tropical |>arts of Asia, 
but is now cultivated very extensively in the south 
of Europe, especially in Sicily^ and the fruit form* 
an important article of commerce. It is congeneric 
with the orange and citron, and 1>elongs to the natural 
fiunily atiraniittce€B. Its stature is that of a lai^ 
shrub or small tree ; the leaves are oval, pc * 
twice as long as broad, and, like those of the 
species, contain scxittered glands which are fiUe 
a volatile oil. The beauty of its smooth evei 
foliage, and the delightful fragrance of tlie 
and fruit, have made it a great favourite in 
greenhouses. The shape of the fruit is oblong, but 
its internal structiu^ does not differ from tliat of Uic 
orange. The juice is acid and agreeable ; mixftl 
with water and sugar, it forms the well-known refreib- 
ing drink called lemonade, which is in general use 
throughout all parts of tike civilized world. Lemon- 
juice is also employed by calico printers to discitarge 
colours. See Vitron. 

LKMONAUK ; a drink made of water ^ sugar, and 
the juice of lemons. Prepared in this simple way, it 
is a very grateful beverage in warm weather, or la 
feverish patients. The taste is more agreeable, if 
tlie sugar is rubbed witli the peel of tlie lemoti, so a» 
to imbibe the oil contained therein ; btit the lemcvw 
ade is thus rendered stimulant ratlier than cooltl|g» 
and many persons suii'er from head-ache in oom^ 
que nee. In public hous£->s,^ cream of tartar is fre- 
quently used instead of lemon-juice^ which few 
penoos can endure without feeling some heftd^ache. 
Lemonhle wu first suld publicly between 1630 «iid 
1633, in Italy^ and soon became very common. $«e 
LimmiQiie. 

LliMUNTLV, Peter EouarDj member of Um 
Frendi academy, jurist and poet, was buni at Lyooii i 
in 1762, and died at Paris, June 27, IHm, On tbe 
convocation of tlie estates in 1769, he cHJUtributed bff 
hb essay — whether a Protestant can vote in the l^ec- 
tion of the Members of the Estates, or be Gboseli^tt 
Member himself — to tlie rt\«itoration of the Frotei- 
tants, who formed a numenm«> cla.s» of citii 
their civil rights. Sulisequently appointed 

from the department of the Ilhotne, lie jol 

cfmstitutional-moiuirchical party, and exerted hiraarif 
to moderBte the extmvagant lueasurpii of the wild 
demagogues. He succeeded in saving a giwl 
iMimber of absent scbolars, artists, and travellers 
from being confounded, in the taws against onl- 
gnuits, with those who liad left tlieir country with tile 
purpose of intrwlocing furfign arms on tlieir natlva 
!U}il. In the deliberations on the fate of LoHlt 
XVLJie cull dye ted himst'lf with equal hmiiamtytlMl 
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JH^e reipi of terror, LfioouLej fl*nl 
ence he did not return tiU after 
iltt mmhrow of the Mountain party. Deeply aiiected 
viih tbe caivBiiy which had txtvolved his native 
city in ruin (se« Ly&n^), he pubU<^hed his beauti- 
ful ode Le* RjuineM dc L^mtJ, Ht afterwards tra- 
vetkd tbrtnigh Italy, published several poetioii 
vnrks Uk Pam, and wrute various operas and ro- 
maooes. lo 1604, tlie government conferred on 
him, and two otlier literary men, the ceji^orship of 
theatricml works — aji imgrateful office, which he at 
first ex«rcii«d with much dlfcretion, but in which he 
fabsequcDtif exposed himself to the oini plaints of 
vathan. Ahw the restoration, he received the order 
of (he legioo of honour, and the office of the director- 
m«rai of the book trade* He also suc<^eeded 
Morellet in the academy. His romance Lu Famtiie 
it Jura tm irtmsn^uM di BarU f (written on occasion 
erf Napoieen's acce^^ion to the throne), in fotir month "^ 
jaeed throtij^ as tnany editions. His E$mi iur 
(EtmUummmU monarchifue de Louit XJf. {hh mas- 



k, bold and true) was an iDtruduction to his 
Hi^9ir€ de la Frttn^t depms ia Mort df 
X/f* Of his operas, Paima, ou te foyttge en 
CrHbe, was yery snccessfiil during the revolution, 
becttDM he boldly attacked in it the Vandjilism of 
those Ihzies — the destruction of the Frencli dmhiu^ 
Bents uf art* under the name of ctpi#iii. 

LLMPKIERE, John, D. D., a native of Jersey, 
vaa graduated at Oxford as A. M., ui 1192. In 
the tfne year, he became headmaster of Abingdon 
^nomiar-schioolf and afterwards master of the free 
giammar-scdiooi at Kiteter. In 181 1, lie was pre- 
ifilled to the rectory uf Meelh, Devonshire, whicJi 
Inring, together witli titat of >Vwton IVtrock, in iJie 
^aae eomitf, he held till Ins dealli. Doctor Lem- 
fciere WIS la excellent clasiiical scholar, and pob- 
iiihad a BMiatkeca clat^ka as an assbtant in the 
Mady of aatiquities and mytltology. His other 
vritiiin are the first volume ot a translation of 
HenKtoiOi^with notes, wliich appeared in 179^: no 
entire and elegant translation of timt hiistorian bein^ 
givezi to the world by Mr Beloe, doctor Leniprifre 
delisted froin prosecuting his design. A compilation 
of L'oif crsal Biography, first printed in quarto, with 
an abridgment of the same, in octavo, biith in tSOB, 
was bialftst work. He died of applexy, Feb, I, 1824, 
LEMUR. This genus of tlie monicey tribe (tlie 
mmkit of Cuvier) has been divided into several sub- 
gnera; as^ Lrmur, which is distinguished by having 
fix fwvjecting incisors in the lower jaw and four 
ilraight ones in the upjuer. I'hese animals have 
long tails, and take the place of apes in the Island 
of Madagascar, none of the lutter Wing found there. 
htAia^ having four incist^ra l>elow and the same 
ooniber above ; no tail ; only one itperies knovvn^ 
which the inhabitants of Maitegascar tame and train 
to Che cha<ie, like dogs. Lorii, four incisor«i ImtIow, 
aad frar above ; no tail Their molnr teeth have 
dlnrp points instead of tubercles^ and they sometimes 
fved ou imall buds and quadntpeds. Gaiago^ having 
ax indaora below and four above ; tail long and 
tufted; elongated tarsi to the hind feet, which render 
Ifaem very disproportionate to the soperior extremi- 
ties. Tftrtms, four incisors above, two below, and 
■ewtal canine t<*eth between the incisors and motarsj 
till loiig« tufted. All these animals have their 
iKMba strongly developed, and the ^rst finger on 
the hinder feet funiished with a pointed and elevated 
nail, ail thoie on tlie other fingers being flat. Their 
hair is woolly. 

LEMURES (ina»ii<e. iamio!, ghosts, spectres), 
iawQ|p Ihe ancient Romans ; the miuIs of the dead, 
which tonnenied men in the night, whence ihey 
Wefe imlird moeiurmil or ^hff'k. In orrfer to kiy 



them, a ceremony called iemuriti, ieiuurulia, remuria, 
was obsened on the nighUi uf the 9th, I lih.and 13th 
May. About midnight^ when every body was asleep, 
the head of the family rose, and went, barrfouted, 
softly, and in silence, to a fountain. With a snap of 
the lingers, still keeping silent, he protecLe«l himself 
from tlie spectres. Having washed hii hands at the 
fountain, he returned, to<jk some black bejmi in ins 
mouthy and, without looking around, threw theia nine 
times over hi^ head, repeating, each time, /ftce eg9 
mido ; htj fahi* me meotfue redimo (These I send ; 
with these bennn 1 redeem ine and mine). He tln^n 
washed his hands again j^ siruck a hollow copper 
vessel, saying nine times during the operation, in a 
supplicating tone, Manes, ejite^ paierm (Ye souls of 
my ancestors, depart). He now lookeil around, and 
the ceremony was finished It was believed that the 
spirits came and collected the beans. 

LENA; a large river of Asiatic Russia, which 
rises in the mountains neaf lake Baikal, and emptier, 
after a course of about 2000 miles, through four 
arms, into tlie Northern ocean, after having received 
tlie Wiliiiie^ylekma, Akiane, and Wilhoui. It forms^ 
at ill mouth, a large bay, of tlie same ni'inie, contain- 
ing many inlands, called the archipeiago of the Lena, 
which are cold and barren, but inhabited by many 
animali* valuable fur their furs. 

LENCLOS, Anne, called Ninon de^ the French 
Aspasia, was born at Paris^ in 1 6 Ifi, of noble parents. 
The early death of her po rents having left her to 
follow iier inclinations, lier character was formed by 
the bent of her own feehngs, and by the study of the 
works of Montaigne and Cluirron. Even at an early 
age, she was distingnisheil for her wit and acuteness. 
She played the liarpaichord and sevenil other instru- 
ments ma masterly style, song with taste, and danced 
with grace. With such attractions, she had no want 
of lovers and suitors ; but her love of independence 
prevented her lirora forming a serious connexion. To 
render herself entirely free, she invested her property 
in an annuity, on which she lived frugally, but in gootl 
style- Her income aoiounted to 80(K) or 10,000 
Ijvres. W^ithoHt mxiking a traffic of her charms, she 
attached herself to iho-ie who pleased her, as long as 
hex inclinfltion continued. Inconstant in lovev out 
true in friendship, equable in her temper, charming 
in her conversation, capable of forming young men, 
but also of setlucing them, sensible^ without making 
a display of her powers, handsome even in old age, 
she wanted nothinof but female virtue, yet she <Xtti- 
ducted herself with dignity. She never accepted 
presents iu return for her favours, thouj^h she gave 
herself up, from blind sensuality, to transient passion, 
without concerning herself whether its object was 
worthy of her. Having extended her favours, in 
iucce^lon, to the most celebrBted men of her time, 
■he proved to all, that mere sensual desire, and not 
vanity, was the cattse of her passion. Notwtihstand- 
ing her reputation for gallaotry, the mi>st amiable 
and respectable ladies of the time, such as La Fayette, 
La Sablii^re, and Maintenon, cultivated her firiend- 
sliip. Of madame de IMaintenon she used to say, 
that she wished to empkiy her to drive away the 
tedium of rank and a^'e at V^'ersailles. Even in her 
old age, her house was the rendezvous of the most 
agreeable personages of the dty and coyrt, nnd of 
tlie mo&t distinguished men. Scarron consulted her 
on his romances, 8t Evremond on his poems, Moliere 
on his comedies, Fontenelle on his dialogues, ami La 
HochelMucault on his maxims. Coligny, Cond<^, Se- 
vign^, Sec, were her lovers and friends. When tlie 
queen of Sweden was in Paris, she paid Ninon a visit, 
^'ollaire speaks of her as lutvlng lo^t her charms of 
person in extreme old nge. St Evremond maintaini» 
the contrary. At her death, Oct. 17, 1705, sha 
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heqiuiitlieij to Voltaire, then a youiig; iimi^ ^thos© | 
rcQOwn she \md furesin?!), a con&ioerable suin, which 
hews to cxpeod in books. One of Niium's som, 
tisined La Boissiere, died^ in 1732^ at Toulon, an 
officer in the novy. Hi* birth was rJistingruisUcd by 
a dispute belweeii an o^eer ai>d clerffynmii respect^ 
ing Llic paternity- As ihc laatlf r vras dotiiilftiJ , it 
wits dtHJdi^ by Jot, nod the officer obtained tJie 
fjatirnal title, Ninon's second son died a tragic 
fteath. He had fiillen in love with his own njotlier^ 
witliout knowing his relationslLi]> lo her. She was 
obliged 10 reveal the secret to hira* to escape his 
import unities, aini he killed liiniself fetna despair. 
This terrible e^'ent Jms l)een introduced, by Le So^e. 
into his Gil Bias. Ninon, moreover, confessed her- 
self, that e»he was not buppy, and often said, that, if 
she had j^bre^een her course of life, she would ratiter 
liave undergone a voluntary death, than hove stil»- 
mftted to such a de^iny. The LtHre* tie N. de 
/j^mctoi au Mat^uijt de Stvig^n^ are the work of 
Ditmonra, the author of tlie life prefixed to the col- 
IfCtloil. The CorrrspondeHce tecretf de, &c,, edited 
hf S^r (1789), is also a supposititious work. 

LENNI LENAPE. See Indium, and Indian 
LangtMgeM, 

LENOTRE, Andrew ; a Frendi architect and 
oniamental ganlener. He was bom at Paris, in 
1613, aiwl was the son of the supenotentlent of the 
gardens of the Tui Series, who, wishing to imike hira 
an artist, placed him, as a pupil, with Vooet, the 
pninier. He showed a strong taste for design, par- 
ticularly in laying out j^ardens, and arranjainj^ their 
SGetiery. He first displayed his talents at die dhaiean 
de Vanx ; but bis plans for the decoration of the park 
of \^ersailles contribute*? principally to establish his 
reputation. He afterwards etiif)eUished the gardens 
of Clugny, Cliantilly, St Cloud, Sceaux,tlieTtiileries, 
&c, Louis XIV. ricldy rewardetl the laboitrs of 
LenotTB, and, m 1675, l>estowed ou him letters of 
xKibittty, and the cross of the order of St Atidiael. 
He took a journey to Itaiy in 1678 ; and, at Rome, 
he was hooourabfy received by pope Innm^nt XI. 
He died. At Paris, in 1700. Delille has celebrBtcd 
the talents of Lenotre, wht^e style of ornamental 
i»lantin|r was fk^hionable, not only in France, but in 
Britain, till it was supersedeii by the desi^s of Kent, 
Brown, ami the moiJern landscarie garileners. 

LENS, in dioptric**, properlv nicnifies a small, 
rotnidi<ih ji^lass, of tlie figure of a lentn,but is extend- 
ed to any optic glass^ not very thick, which either 
collects the rays of light into a point, in tlieir passage 
throagh it, or makes them diverge, acconlint; to the 
laws of re&actinn. Lenses liave various figures, tJiat 
is, are texminated by various surfiiices, hom which 
they acquire varioas names. Some are plane an one 
side, and convex on the other; othenconvpT on both 
sides, brjtli of whidl are ordinarily called eonvej^ ifusea^ 
UKiugh, where we speak accurately, the former is 
cadted /i/ano cMvwr. Again, some are plane on one 
ftlde, and concave on the other ; and others are con- 
cuve on both ikJce i which are both usually ranked 
utnoug tli«* concave lens^ ; Uiou^h, when distin- 
gulshcNdj the funner b called a piaao^comcavt. U tJiers, 
a||^, are concave on ooe lide, and convex on Uie 
oSler, which have the name menUcus. In every 
lefts, terminated in any of the (brewmentioned man- 
ners, a right line, perpendicular to the two surfact^, 
is called UJe axis tjfthe tent^ whkfa axb, whefi both 
suHaces are ^jptieiical, passes through both their 
C4^tres ; but if one of them be pkne, it falh perpen- 
dicularly upoo that, and foce thraugh the centre of 
the other. See 0}ttic«, 

LENT, a Teutonic won] ; tn Gerronn, ijenz (thr 

' wring) ] in Swi^Ki, Glrrn : in Dutch, L^ni Sevtmil 

dertmtloni of the woid have b9«ii propel AtMutig 



thinks tliat it is probiiblj conne^^tcii with tlie GenMii 
verb ieinett (to thaw). In English, Lcid means llm 
quadragesimal fuijt iu spring, whicii, in Italian, m i 
called ^uaresifna ; in French, care me, from Uie Latia 
yuadragetima. In the nrlicle Fasts ^ the snbit'Ct of 
fasting, in general, and tlie famtA and days of aUstio- • 
ence observed by Uie Roman cliurch have beea i 
treateil uf. Lent is a fast inteiided to prepare Chri^ i 
tians for the Easter lestivaL Protestants \ 
consider Lent not to luive been established 1 
second or tliird century ; but the Catholic i 
maimains, with Si Jerome, St Leo, St Augustine.,! 
tlie m^ority of the fathers uf tlie church of the 
fi>urth and fiftli centuries, that it is of apostolic « 
They reu^^on til us: tliiit which we find utlivfsHlll|rJ 
established in the dmrch^ and of which we ( 
nevertht>lesSf tind tlie iiistiLution by a coundlvt 
have been established by the apostles ; 
sixty-niotli apostolical canon« the council of Nic^ 
325, that of Lnodicea iu 365, und tlie fa tilers of the 
second and third centuries, 6}^>eak of Lent as a tuaft < 
generally observed by the church. In tkie Litui | 
church, Lent formerly lasttMLl but thirty-six days; In l 
tlie fifth century, funr days were added, in iiuitatkia I 
of the forty days* fast of the Savioiu-, and this 
became general in the Westej-n church, except in t 
church of Milan. (See Diciionnmre dc ThtQi/^A 
article Car erne.) The Greeks U*g in Lent one week' 
sooner Uian tlic Itomau Catholics, but they do not 6iC 
on Sundays, except in pa&sion-week, though (* 
^ti, getiemlly speaking, are much more (iHct j 
those of tlie Roman Catholics. The Latin i 
fbnuerly tliree fasts, of forty days (*ach ; 
Greeks observed four besides Lent ; but 
reduced them to seven days each. Some Uti 
sec^ ha<l still other great fasts. The eighth 
of ToledUf in 65S, orders that those who break 
fast, iviUiout necessity, shall eat no meat during the j 
whole year^ and shall not partake of the Lord's sop- \ 
per at Easter. The bishop nmU give the sick \ 
aged pennisioit to eat animal food daring L< 
Such permiasioRS are, however, generully put i 
tiands of physicians, from whom it ls nut diffic 
obtain them. Until the year 12J(X>, but 
day was eaten diu-ing Lent. The close of Lent fr ' 
celebrated in Catholic countries with great rejoicings. 
In Rome, the piaicaruolif or shops in which haois, ^ 
Bausages, egga, licc, are sold, are illumiDated aod_ 
ornamented, in the most ptcturesciue manneffg 

7' ht before, in order to attract buyers. The i 
a saint, made of butter, ts often seen. Ilea 
eggs are mulUplied endlessly by reiiecting 
and tlie whole scene is quite brilliant and aiu 
Milk is allowed during Lent. The English 
has retained Lent, nnd nmny other fasts, bntjglv 
directions respecting abstinence from foooT 
Camiifat* 

LENTIL; a spedes of emrwi. The 
lentil corner from Prance and the Valais. The thitt | 
annual root brings forth weak, creeping, hairy, an galayj 
stalks, from one to two feet long, divided, from 
the botuim, into several bnmches^ and clingio 
support to otlier plants ; tlie pinnate leaves i 
alternately ; from the axils of tlie leaves proceed i 
stalks, which each have two or three whitish flo 
hanging down. The pods do not contain j 
two sound seeds, flat upon botli sides. 



they] 



[filial 



* ThougK Lant i* MtAblitbed to vubdii* our •olaal | 
({t»ii ftod to indue* a* to liro more •piritu^ty, tl»« f ' 
ins r«i««rl: b fouad in Uie Cftthc^Ui work <|«ot«d sbftwf 1 
" U lbs rich woald add almi to the fk«t >• titm cbureh pr#- i 
mcTih^*, tb(^ pnor would li*« Wtlvr, and inorre cuntfortAbly^ 1 
•iiiTlnf l«ttfit, tUafi m any other •cwinn nf tbo jmrnft mm4 | 
i»vi<l*l UIrM <1<m| for thb wlutiiry iitatUutimti/' ip, it^^ I 
i , />Jr 4# TfiH*U*iiii, Toulwu**, If If .) ^ 
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Itifitod fix* the seeds joBt menliaoed. They re^ 
ii« a nUwr fsavdj, yet sUooff soil ; they Are sown 
■ewhat later than peas and vetches, because tliey 
not endure night frosts ; they are to be sowed in 
\k, and well urrowed. Care is to be taken that 
> teed b not pot too deep into the ground, and 
It the yoong pisnts are wefl hoed and well weeded, 
r tht hanreit, the time is to be chosen when the 
Je nods begin to torn brown, though the plant may 

Hill quite graen ; and, if possibte, it is best to 
oose the aftoBoon of a dry, warm day ; for if tiie 
ds are miite ripe, or are wet with rain at the 
M of gaUKriDg, they easily crack open, and a great 
■ of seed takes place. Two varieties are culti- 
iujge gmden lentiiy and the cammiw field 
The mmft b distinguished by its sise, and 
quantity of mealy substance which it will 
The straw of ientib b good food for cattle and 
Kp^ particnlarfy for calves uid lambs. Lentib are 
oai&ed with vetches, and sowed as food, botli 
n and dried, for milch kine. Lentib, when 
UL aflbrd a nutritious food (thb should be done in 
rpody to presenre their flavour), but, like peas and 
BB, are not good for persons whose digestive 
■m are wtaJt, particnlany if they are not cooked 
le vft. They oueht to be boiled for two hours 
la haH WIm uiey are browned, some butter, 
1 a few OBioiis roasted in butter, are added, also 

: they are then boiled half an hour more. A 

foop nay also be made of them. Some persons 
M the lentils, before cooking, in cold water. 
ifled laio water is best to cook them in. In the 
ttpdago, they are one of the principal articles of 

1 Tb^itten pigs, lentib are excellent, and, given 
h other food, increase the milk of cows. 
\XSTO (Ifa/ian, slow); a term used in music. 
LSHTULUS; the name of one of the most illus- 
ooitedlics in Rome, several individuab of which 
tfiigniihed thenselves by their virtues and services; 
icn were eoospicuous in other ways. Publius 
ntoios Son, an accomplice of Catiline, was strang- 
: in prison. Lentnlus Spinther, one of the must 
nrioiB and oatentatious men of his age, was a 
tiMB of Fompey. Having been pardoned by 
sar, wlio had made him prisoner, he arain joined 
fonncr,«nd was present at the battle of I'harsalia. 
dna Lcfttnlm was put to death, m the reign of 
Ignla, in cooreqaenoe of being detected in forming 
onapincy against that monster. 

jBO I. (Thb Gbbat, St) was bom, according to 
n writers, in Rome, and, according to others, in 
KBoy. The popes Cel^tine I. and Sixtus III. 
ployed lum in important ecclesiastical affairs, 
ile be was only deacon. On the death of Sixtus 
., in 440, Leo was elevated to the papal chair, 
a Romans were gratified with this choice; but the 
pming of hb pcmtificate was marked by an intol- 
tnt and impolitic act. He caused processes to be 
titnccd against the Manicheans, who were con- 
lied in Rome, and gave up those who persbted in 
or boesv to the secular arm. In the same manner, 
proceeded agamst the Pelagians, Priscillianists, 
d Entycheans, whom he exterminated. During the 
aion of the council of Chakedon, in 451, to which 
o had sent foor legates, Attib bid waste the 
estera empire, and threatened Rome. The emperor 
ilentiniaa employed Leo to intercede with that 
nidible warrior, in order to obtain peace. Leo 
irened the barbarian with mildness, and, at the 
ce time, with impressiveness; and Attib, induced 
>bably, however, by other motives, left Italy, and 
ired beyond the Dsnube; but, in the year 455, the 
odal Genseric took Rome, which was exposed to 
bee for fourteen, days. All the fovour that Leo 
ild obtain fnxn him was, to forbid the murder of 



the citisens, the burning of the city, and the plunder 
ot tlie tlu^e principal churches in Rome, whidi 
contained the rich offerings of Constantiiie. Leo b 
the first pope whose writings have been preserved. 
These writings consbtof 96 sermons, 141 letters, and 
some other works. A work On tlie Calling of the 
(i entiles, and the Epistle to Demetriades, have also 
been ascribed to him. His style b finished and 
rhetorical, and hb periods have a measured rhythm, 
which b not unpleasant. There have been several 
editions of hb works; one by Quesnel, at Paris 
(1675, two vob., 4to); anotlier at Lyons (1700, fol.); 
a third at Rome, by Cacdari (tiu-ee vob., foL); and 
a fourth at Venice (1757). Fatlier Maimbourg has 
written his life. 

LEO X. (Giovanni de* Medici), second son of 
Lorenio the Magniioent, born at Florence, in 1476, 
received tlie tonsure in hb seventh yeitr, and was 
loaded with benefices. The election of Innocent 
VIII. to the papal chair, favoured the ambitious 
views of his faUier, and, in 1488, Giovanni, then only 
thirteen years old, was made a cardinal. Lorenso 
intrusted hb education to the Greek Chalcondylas 
and the learned Angelo Polisiano. G iovauni, naturally 
grave, took a greater interest in the writings of the 
ancient philosophers tlian in those of the mthers of 
the church; it was, Uierefore, made a condition of hb 
nomination, that, before he should be investfd with 
the purple, he should study theology three yean at 
Pisa. In 1492, Giovanni took hb seat in Rome, as a 
member of the holy college. Flis fiitlier died soon 
after, and was succecdAl by hb son Pietro, at 
Florence. As the young cardinal had opposed the 
election of Alexander VI. to the papal see, he ex. 
changed Rome for Florence, where he lived in liigh 
estimation, until the banishment of his family forced 
him to fly to Bologna. In 1490, lie went to Venice, 
Germany, and Prance, remained some time in Genoa, 
and then returned to Rome, where he lived in the 
enjoyment of a select society, and devoted to the 
arts, particubrly music and literature. In 1506, he 
first took part in public affairs. Pope Julhn II. 
made him governor of Perugb, and, in 1611, pbced 
him, with the title of legate of Bologna^ at the head 
of hb forces, in the holy league agaSnst France. As 
his suggestions, however, were litUe regarded by the 
Spanish generab of the allied armies, hb infloence 
was limited to preserving order in his camp. He 
was made prisoner by the French, at the battle of 
Ravenna, in 1512, but soon after regained his free- 
dom, on the dbpersion of the victorious army, and 
returned to Bolc^^na, where he conducted the govern- 
ment as legate, and, after contributing to the re- 
establishment of the Medici, remained at Florence 
until the death of Julius II. recalled hfan to Rome. 
The choice very unexpectedly fell upon him, and he 
ascended the papal chair in 1513, hi the thirty, 
eighth year of hb aee, under the name of Leo X. 
He inuncdbtely appointed two of the principal writera 
of hb time, Berobo and Sadolet, his secretaries. In 
foreign politics, he followed the system of hb pre- 
decessors, opposing the domination of fbrelgnen fai 
Italy as much as possible. He succeeded in driving 
out the French, put an end to the divisions in the 
church, and forced Louis XII. to a formal submissioo. 
Flaving thus restored the public tranquillity, in the 
first year of his government, he gave all his attention 
to the promotion of literature and the arts, which had 
been neglected by hb predecessors. The university 
at Rome was restored and endowed, privileges were 
granted it, and the most dbtiiiguisheo men selected 
as instnicters. He also established a particubr soci- 
ety for the publication of Greek authors, under the 
supervbionof J(»hii Lascarb. That schobr, whom 
he had invited from Venice, and Marcus Musunis, 
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broQg^ht over a number of yuung lin^istSt who«e 
influejice assisted in promoting a Caste for classical 
Lit«rauire. He nequestetl the jjossessors of fincient 
uiaiiiiscrjptSi in nil countries, to make them known to 
hlin; and ihe publication of Uie five irst books of the 
Annals of Tacitus, was one ol the finest fruits of his 
efforts. SSeveral private miJividuals foUi>wed the 
example of the popej among whom, Chigi^ a iiierchant, 
was distinguislied, who i^tablished a coUection of 
works of art, and pvublished an edition of Pindar and 
I'beocrilits. To prevent a union of Sixain, France, 
and Austria, Leo favoured a reconciliatioQ between 
the kings of England and France, and even pretended 
lo favour Louis's pkns on Milan. His design of 
obtaining the kinj^dom of Naples for one branch of 
his fomiiy^ and the duchies of Perrara and l!rbiiK)for 
other branches^ made the friendship of this monarch 
necessary, and produced a secret atliance between 
them; but, when a Frem:!i army appeared on the 
frontiers, he was not satisfied with increasing his 
power) by a purchase of Modena from the emperor 
Maximilian, but also sentBembo to Venice, to detach 
the republic from the French alliance; in which, 
bowevff, he did nut succeed. This artful, varying 
policy was, at tliat time, universal, and Leo cannot 
oe especially blamed for it. After the death of 
Louis XtL, Francis L Imving ascended ihe throne, 
and war appearing unavoklahle, Leo, joined the 
alliance of the emperor, the king of Arragon, ihe 
states of Florence, Milan, and Switserland; but, after 
the battle ot Marl^ano, he witlidrew, and, in 1516, 
he had an mterv iew witl» Francis at Bologna, and 
fonne<J with him a conconiate, advantageous to both, 
but waniily censured by the French nation, In ortJer 
to increase the power and splendour of liis family, 
ailef the dt*ath of his brottier Giuiiaiw, be deposed 
the duke of Urbino, in IfliG, and gave the duchy to 
h\s nephew Lorenzo. Leu saw witli regret the 
reconciliation of Uie belligerent powers, whicrh wa^ 
effected in tlie same year. In 1517, ihe duke of 
Urhiiw, who bad been deprived of his estates^ recov- 
ered them by force of arms. Leo, however, collected 
a powerful army against him^ and forced him to 
renounce his claims on honourable terms. In tlie 
same year, a conspiracy against tlie |iof>e was dis- 
covered, and cardinal Tetrycci, who was suspected 
of being the principal, was banged, notwithstanding 
the piMsport wliich had been given him. Others, 
whose guilt was not sufficiently proved, were tor- 
ture*!, deprived of their dignities, and banished. I'lie 
conduct of the pt>pe, in tliis instauce, was neitlier 
magnanimous am merciful. Leo's niagni5of'nce hatl 
exhausted his finances. To procure money, particu- 
larly for the completion of St Peter's, he put all 
Christendom under contribution, by the sale of letters 
of Indulgence, (q. v.) This abu^e roused ibe zeal of 
Luther, and produced ili^ refbmuition. Leo, at tni 

fmid little regard to tlie atticks of Luther, and when 
le could no limger keep lUcDCe, was inclined to 
lenient measyres. In compliance with the wishes of 
Maximilian, he ummed more rigour, luid summoned 
Luther to apmar In RocDe^ but finally ftjn^eed that he 
should defena himself at A^igihorg, before the car- 
dinal CaJetan Nothing beiqg decSed by that mea- 
sure, he Issnedpin Nov, 15IS, the well-known bull, 
In which he defended the |>u^«l autlitrnty of dis}>en- 
sing indul licences, and threiiU^ned all, wIki maintained 
contrary doctrines, wiili excummimication ; on which 
LutheT Appealed U» a general council. While open 
wv had t*ius broken out in the cJiurch, l-rco endea- 
voorrd to unite all Chri.Htian mfuiarclis in a crusadt- 
Milmt ihe l'ijfki«h emperor Selioi, who bad 
bunself uutfter of Kgypt ; but their mutual je^ 
prevented tbe execution of his plan, Be^idef tbeie 
public dtagriiH, Leo had great domestic fiii&fartuiie» 
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to suffer. Lorenm, who had connected himself 
the French cimrt by marriage^ having died, and 
only a daughter, Leo therefore aiuiexed Urbiiia 
the States of the C'hurch, and the cardinal Giulio 
Medici was placed in the government of Floi 
Though, in tJermanyi the reformation otml 
gain ground, Italy was not disturbed byforei 
This state of tilings permitted Leo to 
taste for splendour, to promote tiie arts and 
and, at tlie same time, to increase the power of 
family. Aldiougli in alliance witli France, he 
nut give up his plan of preventing the agj 
ment of that power in Italy. Uitli this view^ 
united with the emperor, in I5gl, for the re i 
ment of the family of Sforza, in Milan, and 
troops into pay. The war was begun sui 
Parma and IMacenia were taken by ibe pa 
and annexed to the !5taies of the t?hurcli. 
entered Milnn without resistance, antl 
territory of the duke of Ferrara, wlioin 
excommmiicated as an ally of Fnwce. 
engageil in celebrating his successes, Leo 
denly, Dec. I, 15^1. The age of Leo is 
in lloscoe's Life and PontiJicale of Leo X. whidi 
l>een translated into German, Italian, and 

LEO XIL, (ANXiB.^Lr. dklla GfiNG.i),boro 
Genoa, Aug. 2, 1760, became cardinal M 
1816, and succeeded Pius VIL in ihe papal 
Sept. 2B, 1823. He early served the interests 
Roman court as a nuncio in SwiLserland, at ^ 
and at other German courts, went on an eml 
Louih XVIII. from pope l*itis VI L, and 
created vicar-geiieral of Rome. As pope^ tie 
liimself beloved by the people, by the rei 
many taxes, by his benevolence, by 
inspecting the public institutions for the 
hospitals and the prisons. His firm inainti 
tlie rights <jf tlie court of Rome involved him in d 
putes with the FrencJl and Aufttrvan governments 
1S24. On Ascensto5-day, iSSJi^ be announced \ 
next year as the year of jubilee. His circular epii 
to the nations of Christendom, on that occasloii, < 
tains a warm attack on Bible societies, Msy 
1*^24, he gave to the Jesuits and thetr general, ~ 
Fortis, the Roman college, which theylmd _ 
until 1773, together with the church of the 

rtius, the orator turn f tlie museum^ Uie library ^^^ 
observatory, in order that tliey ntifht den 
themselvea entirely to the educalion of uie yoi 
Leo XI 1. also strengttiened the connexion of 
apostolic see with tlie Spanish American reptibli 
l^karlicularly with Chile, and, in 18if8. with CoiOBlK 
by recognising Bolivar's bishops. He endeavoi 
to free the States of the Church from robbers 
banditti, as well as to s^uppres^ the remains off 
bonarism. In IB25, he restoretl tlie prisons of 
inquisition. His attention was particularly t^i 
to the remedy of numerous abuses in the 
of the Roman itcoverncient, fur in^itance, i 
apoJttatica. LtH> died in Feb. lB2U,and w 
by cardinal Castiglione, who took the n 
VIIL Pius dieil Dec. 1830, and was 
cardinal Capjiellari (Gregory XVL) 

LKO VL emperor of the East, sumamed the Pi 
sophrr:, was the son of Basil L, whom he si 
in 886. He reified weakly, and the ill sn 
hiH genemls against the Bulgarians, obbjred 
Mbmit to such terms of peace as those I: 

pleased to propose, A total defeat of hi» 

the Saracens, also took plsoe a short time befbn* 
death, which liappeneo In Oil, after a rrigti 
twenty- five years. 1 1 e j^ve his name lo ieverml 
the princi|Jiil of which are, a Treatls© on 
SoreUof f&HgfitHtimtrt ; and Opus B9siiie<om^ m 
lection of laws, begtm by his lather. He 
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cali|>h Oniiir on the tmtti 

'ARi^o. cli» pel-master in the Coiisena- 
torio St Qnofrio, and pn^ate composer to the royal 
dupdst Naplefj bon) in 1694 (dco^nlhig to Picciiii, 
ITOt), at Naples, probably studied under ScarlattL 
To tiim^ to Pergtile^i, and soiue other composers of 
that periods 11 to be attributed the repuiatioii which 
tike NcapoUtan <cbool acquired all over Eurojje. 
AjDOOg UK scboUrs, Picclni, Saochiai, Pergoiesi, 
TmeUA, are diiliaguished. He surpassed all lii» pre- 
fieeesxjrSf mod, as lie became eqiuilly perfect in all 
the depaitments of composition Jie may be esteemed 
fioe of ilie greatest mastefs of Italy. All his works 
were studied with veneration by tlie Italtaii musicians. 
Atihou|rti Leo vas very successful lu passionate, 
graodf and elevated cuiupositions, he was not less sn 
10 simple, tender, and comic, as his comic opera II 
CMir proves. Leo is* besides, the first composer who 
availed himseif of the form of rondot in his comic 
of^erss. He died in 1742. His best operas are 
StfuAMMha ( 1 7 1 B^ accofdtng to Bumey , his first opera) ; 
aHmftmde: La Clemenia di THo (1735) ; Achilla in 
"* * (1740). He composed two oratorios— Serri/a 
/ Calmrio (to tlie words of MetftStasio)» and 
d*AbeU. Of his church uiusic, his Avt 
and a Muerere aiUt i^tpelia^ are the most 
nenarkablew 

LEO, Jotm (sumamed Africnnus), a traveller and 
mgrapber of the sixteenth century, was bom of 
Moorisli parents* at Grenada, in Spain, and, when 
thai city WBs t^ken by tlie Sfjjuiiards, in \PM^ retired 
(o idtyB^ He studied at Fe&, aud afterwards travel- 
led throixgii various parts of the north of Africa. 
Bavins hom captured by pirates, he was taken to 
Italy, and preseoLed to pope Leo X,, who persuaded 
him to embrace Christianity^ and gave him his owu 
BUbeofi tds beia^ baptized. At fiome. he accjuirtHl 
« km«Wdy! of the Italian lan?ua|:e, into which he 
t nwif aigd Si« Description of Africa^ originally wriu 
teas in Araiic. This is a very curious and interestlnf^ 
work, eunprisiDg accounts of several countnes rarely 
visitid hf Enfopeans. Leo also composed a treatL«^ 
CD the lives of the Arabian philosophers. He b sup> 
posed to have died soon afier 1521>. 

L£OB£N ; a town on tlie ^f ur, in the Aizstrian 
^ Styrim, about 1600 feet above the sea, with 
'litAnts, famous as the place where the pre- 

of the treaty of Campo-Pontiio were con- 

fladed, between Austria, Naples, and the French 
refiahUc, August 17, 1797, after Bonaparte's sue- 
OHifal Guapsign of 1796 iu Italy, against the arch- 
d&ke Charies. (Seii Cumpo-Fnrmm^ Peace of.) 
Heee tbe young French genera! displayed great 
teifllls as a statesman, deriving little aid Iroin the in- 
itm^lofu of the directory. See Nrtpuletm,&iid ituttf, 

► Ft »N, PoNCK DE. Sec Ponce de Leon. 

1 1 <■ > N • one of Use great divisions of Spain, usually 
ityiod the kingdom of Leon; bounded north by As- 
uirta, tsst by Old Castile, south by Kstretiiadura, arid 
•HI by Portugal and Galicia. It was ujiiled to Cas- 
tile in the begmning of the eleventii cejitiiry. The 
soil is geoer^ly fertile, and produces all the neces- 
«ries of life; and the wine is tolenibly good. 
Popuiatioa, 1;^15^51 ; KC]uare miles, 21,000. It h 
divided into sijt provitjrps. 

LEON (anciently Legio Septtma Gemina) ; a city 
d Sjpma, capital of a province to which it gives 
MDCy at tbe conflux of two rivers, whose united 
iCnan luna into the Esia, ten miles soutfi of the 
town : ISO mli^i north-west Madrid ; Ion, 6^ 37' 
W.J kt. 42* 4S N.j population, 5900. It is a 
bbhop'a see. Tbis city is very ancient, and wa-s 
foniMTif much more rich and populous than ii uuw 
it. U WIS the capital of a kiiigdom of the same 




name, and the kings resided In a palace here till tlie 
year 1037. It now contains thirteen parisli churches, 
nine convents, and four ho^itak. Ihe cathedral is 
handsome, and aljounds in relics. In it are seen 
tike tombs of thirty-seven kings aikl one emperor. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. See finci 
LEON IDAS, king of Sparta, son of king Anaxan* 
drides, ascended the tlirone 401 years B. C, When 
Xentes, king of Persia, invaded Greece with en 
immejise army, Athens and Sparta were tlie only 
great cities wliich rusoived to resist him. The Spar- 
tans gave ihe chief command of the military forte 
U* Leoiiidas, who inarched to Thermo py lie, in tile 
year 480 B. C, with 300 men. Small as his array 
was, amounting to but 7lXX) men, including ttie allies, 
he stationed it fto skilfully, that the Persians, ou 
coming to the narrow pass, became a^vare of tlie 
diflicnlty of csirr) iiig it by force. Xerxes, then*fore, 
', attempted to bribe LeonidaSp oflTering him tlie domiu- 
ion of all Greece* This proposal being rejected with 
scorn, the despot sent a herald to order tlie Greeks 
to surrender tlieir arms ; *' Let him come aud take 
them," was the reply of tlie Spartan king. Thrice 
did the Persians advance again.^t the pass, ia great 
force; tlirice were they repelled, witli great JosiL 
Meanwhile, a traitorous Greek, named Ephialtes, led 
a select troop of 10,000 Persians, by a secret polh, 
over the mountain, who, after com pel ling tlie few 
opposing^ Phocians to take to lliglit, appeared in 
tlie rear of f^eoriidas. He now saw that all was lost, 
but resolved to show, by a memomblc example, 
what the Greeks could perform in the cause of their 
country. He h said, ako, to have been influenced 
by an oracle, which declared tliat Sparta could be 
saved only by the death of one of its kings. To 
avoid useless bloodshed, Leonidas dismissed the 
greater |iart of his troops, and retained but 300 Spar- 
tans, 700 Thespians, and 400 Thebans; tlie last, in 
some measure, as pledges of the fidelity of their 
countrymen, and the Thespians, because they could 
not he indiK;ed to leave their Spartan allies. As 
soon as Xences had learned the successful passage of 
the troop led by Ephiakes, he threw himself, with 
his whole force, into the entmnce of the pass. But 
Leonidas, before daybreak, penetrated into the Per- 
sian camp. After a long contest, the hero fell, sur- 
roumled by fallen enemies. His men defended his 
body, till they sank beneath countless assailants. 
This defence of Thermopylaa is one of tlie most 
remarkable exploits of antiquity. The Greeks 
erected a splendid monument to tlie fallen, and 
celebrated, annually, warlike games over their 
sepulchres. 

LEONINE VERSE ; a kind of Latin verse, in 
vocTie in the middle ages, consisting of hexameters 
and pentameters, of which the f^nafand middle syl- 
lables rhyme ; so called from Leouius, a poet of tho 
twelfth century, who made use of it, or, according to 
some, from pope Leo I. (A. D. 680). Poems of con- 
siderable length were written in this barbarous taste. 
The following dUlicli may serve as an example ; 
DicniDU lanpuebat, munacbufl tunc eiie tolt^biil; 
Alt ubi couvaluic, inantii ut mule fujt. 

Leo versified a great part of the Old Testament in 
tills manner. See Mtfme. 

LEONTIOM (Leontia) ; a courtesan, the scholar 
and mistress of Epicurus. According to some, slie 
was his lawful wife ; according to others, tlie mistress 
of MctrtMlorus. She is said to liave possessed distin- 
guished talents, and to liave composed an essay, 
replete with a*^uteiiess and learning, iu a beautiful 
Attic style, in defence of the doctrines of Epicurus 
against Theophrastus. 

LEONTODON TARAXACUM, or DANDE- 
LION; tlie name of a plant, indigenous to Europe, 
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but now also eommon in Ammca. Tlie iriives are 
all mdical amj ntiunnnte, ur jagged ou the miirgin, 
and from Ihis rircuinaliance Ims been drriveti its 
FrfncJi nunie — tit'ui dp Hun or lion^s tooUt, of wliirli 
tile Efi^li^h appellatiun is n corruption The sft'ois 
are bolkiw, and hear sintylev lorpe, yellow fl«w(^rs, 
cciosisttng of B congeries of florets, each of wliich is 
Bueceedeii hy n njiked need, l:n*ariiig^, on a Imi^ 
pedicle, a luft of radiated down, By means yf tJiis 
tuft, the seed, when detached, is kept sus|*ej)ded ifi 
tbe atr, and transported, by the w]nd». to a di.^Uuiee. 
In this respeil. however, it (Joes not differ fmm mo5t 
of the camptniitp. The whole pbnt i^ full of a milky 
and bitter juiee ; notwitlisuindinpr which, it is in 
common m*e as an early vejB:etable, The roots, 
when roa^iled, are saiti to form a ^ood 5ul>stilnie for 
coft'ee, nnd are used for tlmt pur|K)se in some parts 
of Germany. 

LEOPARD t felts Icopardus). This beautiful hut 
savai^e aniaial is spreadi a^ widely over the countries 
of ttie continent as the lion , and. throui^hout this 
eittentj he varies but little, and tliat merely in mag- 
nitude, in the siae and furni of hia markings, and the 
intensity of their colouring ■ byt he is every where 
the same aa to form ami s true lure, ns well as in 
clmracter ainJ disposition. His grouoil colour is a 
yellowish fuwn, wlich beconies paler on the sides^ 
and is lo<it m tlie pure white of tlie under part of tlie 
body. The hack, head^ neck, limbs, ami mider sur- 
fiioe of the body^ are marked with black spnf*, of 
dtfleneot siies, and placed in an irreptlar manner, 
whilst the 8i<ieii are <!Overetl tiy numemns distinct 
roses, Ibrmed hy the rongreguiioii of fimiiller s\Mi\s, 
placed in a circular form. In penernl ani>earaiice. 
Ibis animal is fierce* and is, m fact, equally savage 
and dastiitdly with ihe rest of the cat kind. His 
tRtud prey is antelopes, monkeys, and the smaller 
quBdrupetls. fie always avoids man, mx^i when 
closely pursued, when he olTers an obsliniite resist- 
aiic«. OccadoDally, however, tlie lone tniveiler has 
fallen a victim to these ferocious and siiiie^iinary 
nnimais. VVIien they attack a flock of sheep, the 
slsugtiter they commit i^ almost incredible, Kolbe 
States that two leofianls, a male and female, ami three 
young ones, entered u slieepfohl at the c«pe of Good 
Hope; the oldnnimahs kilkdnenrly a hundred sheep; 
whoi tliey were satiated, they fe<J their yomig, and, 
eadi scifcing^ a whole carcassi, atlempt43d to move off, 
but they were waylaid, and killed. Tlie Negroes 
take them in pitmlls, slightly covered over witli 
ltiirdle9.on which a piece of nie«t is placed as a bait. 
From til« extraandifmry flexibility of the limljs of 
thil Ulimal, he la enabled tti ajjcend trees, in which 
Im OMially takes refufje when puniuetl. When Uken 
fowkgt be can be tmxi^A to a certain decree. Ac- 
eording^ to traveller* in Africa, the flesh of liie leopanl 
isexceileui, reseniblinc: veal. The J^kins are valuable, 
filing, m t^itrope, at from £5 to £10, 

Hunting -Iff rpard {F. Juhata)^ or cheetah, B9 \i is 
lermetl in India, it about the sice of a greyhound, 
with a narmw cheit and long legs, of a thia make in 
the liody and limbs, apparently calculated rather for 
speed than stren^. In fact, thb animal forms a 
»ort of connectiiifr link between the feline and canine 
|p<m]ps. He i» of a jmle yelfow colour on the upper 
part, white iindemeath» nnd covrretl all over with 
very tmaU trreg:ular swHi. Be hast a Flight mane. 
evteodbie along tlie Wk of the neck and upper 
pait of the liack. lie is capable of being [)erfertly 
taiDed, aad is employed. In the Fajit, for the clmse of 
tfiteJopes. He is carried to the field in a cart, %\i 
which he it kept chnineil and hotxl winked, till 
brvHighi wttbln view of n herd, when he 'vs releasett, 
and tite hoods removed. The animal sieab |^radu> 
t he htti attiiiwd a pmtie) 



ally iowanK hi» prey, tilt I 



prri|ier 




distance, whea, with five or six surprising I 
lie springs U|wn il* If, however, he is unsi 
in hiii attack, be does not attempt to renew | 
returns with a aiortifieil air, to his keeper 

LEOPOLD L, Gennan emperor, second] 
the eiiif>eror Fenlinuud 111. and Mary 
Spain. Ixiru O>40, was ciio&en, in 1656, 
Hungary; in 1B58, king of Bohemia ; and,! ^^ 
ei(i(j>eror of Germeny. On a^ieenfling tlie throng 
was obliged to promise to allbrd Spain no assistaj 
agniiist France. The Tyrks liad then defeated i 
im^^'nul aiiuy, and desolated TVtoravia, because tkt 
emperor had aided the prince of Transjli 
Ragoisky, who had ceased to pay an annual j 
to the Ottoman Porte. Montecuculi, Lt( 
general, supported by (5000 select French I 
under Coligny and Feuillade, defeated tbej 
August I, at St iiothard; but, instead of ia 
this victory, the cabinet of Vienna conclud 
for twenty years, and Ragotsky remuined trih 
the Porte, li uii^iiry was to be totally subjugated {\ 
the nobles of tln^ ct»untry attempted to llirow off f 
A ostrian supremacy, nod to chouse a king from tT 
o^vn tiation. This undertaking cost Zriiii, Fn 
pani, Nada5^ti« and other IlungariaJis^ thele ' 
Tekeli (see Tekdi) now placed hi at self at 
of tlie uiolcontentSj and was cliosen king of I 
by the Tin*ks> for an annunl tribute of j 
tech Ins. Tekeli called the Turks into the i 
empire ; with an army of tOTO^OOO men, 
tared the island of Schutt, and laid siege to ' 
in 1683. Jmt as the city was on the point ofJ 
dering, John Sobiesky hastened to its reiii 
rurks were attncked in tlieJr intrenchme 
suHered a total defeat. A ]>anjc terror 
grand vi&ier^ Kara Mustaplia : he fled» and 
camp to tlie vktor. This defeat was folk 
others, and the im[^verialists recovered all the 
cities. Leopold caused the Hnognnaii in 
whom he looked upon as the cause uf all ttie < 
which menaced Germany, to be severely ] 
Hungary, which liad been an electjve n 
was decbretlj at tlie diet of Fr^burg. in 1€ 
ditary in the Austrian taale line, and Joeepl^ 
eldest son of the eiaperor, was crowned as king | 
Himgary, without any previous election, Tian 
vania submitted, witljout reserve, to tli<e Attalj 
lioiise. Leopold waged tliree wars with Ffj 
whiuh he declartHl wars of the empire. 1 he i 

ItTitj in connexion witli Spain and Bran 

lo assist the Dutch, attackeil by tlie French i 
British, was unsuccessful on the jiart of the emp 
ahrt empire, and was terminated by the peace i 
>Jimej;^m.|i, February 5, 1*379. The second war I 
its origin In the league formed at Augsburg, in \t 
with Holland and Spain against France. Ia \ 
war. the Palatinate was terribly devastated by i 
French, I'he German arms were generally suoci 
fill, and, by tlie peace of Ryswick, October 30, 16 
France restored all that it had torn from Gr 
fiioce I680j besides relinquiidung toGermany , Hrisaclk, 
Friburg. Kehl, Philipt^hurg, and ^veral 
fortresses. The duke of Lorraine, a t»ear i 
the king, recovereti his lerrilories, from wh _ 
frtmily had been expelletl, in 1(370, by Louis 
The third war was undertaken by Let>pold. in 17 
in order U> prorure the succession to tJie tlirune ( 
Spain for his secoiwl son, Charles j but he died iot 
course of thi«; war, May 5, 17(^. His eUh 
Joseph, already crowned Roman king, in \i 
seeuted tlie wnr with great vigour, (Respect _ 
great commotions in Hungary, in the beginning 1 
the eigliteenth century, sec RagUMky.) As 
youngest son of Fer^linand HI , Leopold bad 
educated ft>r the church, and liis reign was markii 
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by atUchaieot to the dergy, irresolution, and 
«fail||[eDce tofwards his ministers, to wtiom he in- 
trusted the whole maflagemeot of the gOTernmeiit. 
He was passionatelj foal of music, and was himseif 
a composer. After he had uttered his last prayer, 
so his death-bed, be caused his musicians to enter, 
and departed to the sound of instruments. He was 
Ihrioe married. Two sons survived him — Joseph I. , 
bora in 1678, his soocessor, and Charles, arcliduke 
ef Austria, bora 1685^ who became emperor in 
1711. 

LEOPOLD II., emperor of Germany, born 1747, 
•a the draCh of l^s mher, the emperor Francis I. 
{nfiS)f becaaie grand duke of Tuscany, and, during 
a mgn of twenty-fire years, almost regenerated that 
Ha enoourBged commerce, agriculture, 
' 'area, improved the roads, establislied 
abolished the inquisition, and pro- 
I a Dew criminai code. His financial admini- 
I admirable, and he was personally simple 
ii hia oaooer of living. He preceded his brother 
imtfk (q. T.), emperor of Germany, in measures of 
McferiMboal reform, but conducted them with more 
fidkiiiLil and caution, yet to the great displeasure of 
Iha Roan court. When the death of Joseph II. 
oiled him to the impenal throne, he found the here- 
dHary statea of Austria in a critical situation. In 
» df the terms of the convention of Reichen- 
(July 27, 1700), he concluded an 
\ with Turkey, wldch was followed by the 
»of Siilova, in 1791, surrendering all the Aus- 
Min ooBfloesCa to the Porte. After reducing the 
Rvokcd Netherlands, by force of arms, he allowed 
them the enjoymeoi of their former privileges, and 
Rslorad aany of the ecclesiastical establishments, 
wlAch bad been abolished by Joseph. Quiet was 
resloivd in Hongary, the police and the administra^ 
tioa of jartioa were reformed, and public education 
eneoaraged. fa 1791, he had the celebrated inter- 
view mm the king of Prussia, at Pilnits, on which 
I the two munarchs dedared the situation of 



the kB|r of Fiance to be a sul^ect of general interest 
to all toe soverelgDs of Europe. Atter having re- 
stoied many institutions and usages which Joseph's 
ardent spirit had led him to abolish, Leopold died, 
Mareh 1, 1792. Leopold was one of the best dis- 
poMd monareha who ever sat on a throne, and it is 
aotto be denied that he effected much good ; but it 
VIS his k>t to reign at the time of a great struggle 
bi t ae ui old and new principles, which is always a 
Mcah, and generally a deplorable situation for a 
ptiKe, who Is plunged into a whirlpool, where all 
Mwer of weU-dindkn is lost. This should be kept 
m adnd, in jodging of the convention of Reichenbach. 
LEOPOLD I., prince of Dessau, a Prussian gen- 
rral, bom in 1676, early showed a strong inclination 
far the military service, and, in bis twemh year, re- 
ceived from the emperor Leopold the oonunand of a 
rcgiaient. After Imving travelled two years, he 
Bade his first campaign on the Rhine, in 1696. In 
the war of the Spanish succession, he proved himself 
a brave and skilnil general. He had an honourable 
diare in the victory at Blenheim, and fought with 
<^^itilM■twn in Italy. After having commanded the 
Pmsians in tbe Netherlands, he was made general- 
field-marslml in 1712, and Frederic William I., the 
new kiagr, was so much attached to him, that he kept 
hm constantly near his person. In a campaign 
against the Swedes, he was again victorious. Fre- 
deric the Great p^aceA no less omfidence in him, and 
in 1742, he received the chief command in Silesia. 
la 1745, be gahied the bloody battle of Kesseldorf, 
in eonseqnenoe of whhdi Dresden was taken by the 
Pnaaiani^ and peace was concluded. When not in 
the field, he paid great attentkm to agriculture. He 



died of apoplexy, in 1747. At the time of his death, 
he was imperial and Pnissian generai-fleld-manhal, 
and governor of Magdeburg. His manners were 
rough, often coarse ; out he was brave, sincere and 
honest, and very much beloved by the soldiers. A 
popular march, still often played in Germany, par- 
ticularly in the North, is called the Detiauer Martch^ 
because it was prince I/eopold*s fiivourite.* 

LEPANTO, or AINABACHTI ; ibrmerly a san- 
giac, in Rumili (I'urkey), with SO/Xk) inhabitants. 
The capital of the same name, a seaport, was anciently 
called Naupactut ; Ion. 22«> 20' E. ; lat. 88® 27' N. ; 
population, 2000, according to Hassel. The town is 
situated in a bay, formerly called the gulf of Corinth^ 
now the gulf of Lepanio, or gulf of Pairaaty which 
is seventy miles long. It is forUned and defended 
with a castle built on an eminence. Beuig ceded by 
the emperor to the Venetians, it was fortifi^ by them, 
and, in the year 1475, stood a siege of four months 
against the Turks, who lost 30,000 men. Near this 
town, don John of Austria obtained a celebrated vic- 
tory over the Turkish fleet, Oct. 7, 1571. Cervantes, 
tlie celebrated author of Don Quixote, fought as a 
soldier in this battle, and had his left hand shot off 
by an arquebuse. The Turkish fieet consisted of 210 
galleys, 23 transports, and 6 galeasses, with heavy 
artillery. The Spanish fleet was increased by an 
auxiliary flotilla, sent by the Venetians, and by some 
papal galleys. Both the fleets sought to come to 
close quarters. The battle was fought with bows, 
javelins, grapnels, and with cannon, muskets, pikes, 
and the sword. John of Austria, the commanaer-m. 
cliief, and Veniero, the commander of the Venetian 
squadron, attacked the Turkish admiral All, took his 
vessel, and made him prisoner. His head was im- 
mediately Struck off, nnd placed above the top of his 
own flag. The Christians were victorious. The 
Turks lost 150 vessels ; more than 15,000 men were 
killed, and 5000 Christian slaves liberated. The 
Christians also lost 5000 men slain and wounded. 
Nothing prevented their sailing to Constantinople, 
except a dispute in regard to the division of the booty. 
This battle put a stop at once to the progress of the 
Turkish power, which had attained a fearfhl magni- 
tude in the Mediterranean. (See Barharoua,) The 
Christians had almost lost the hope of effectually re- 
sisting it ; and, for this victory, don John of Austria 
(q. V.) deserves the gratitude of the whole European 
world. 

LEPER. See Leprosy, 

LEPIDUS, M. iEMiLms, the Roman ti4umvir, 
having served the interests of Cassar, was made by 
him his colleague in the consulship. After the as- 
sassination oi Cfesar, although the republican party 
endeavoured to win him to their ranks, he joined 
Antony, and afterwards made the infiEunous partition 
of the empire with him and Octavius Caesar. (See 
Augustus.) After the victory of Philippi, his two 
colleagues made a new division, leaving him, however, 
the command of Africa. Augustus having called 
him to render assistance against Sextus, Lepidus at- 
tempted to render himself master of Sicily, but was 
obliged to submit to the former, and to take his seat 
again in the senate. Montesquieu says that he was 
the worst citisen in the republic. Without firmness 
or talents, he seems to have been elevated by fortune 
to render his fall the more striking. 

LEPROSY (Greek xiir^c) ; a name given to several 



* It is related of Prince Leopold, that be need to pray, 
before battle, to the following effect : ** O God I aaaiat our 
aide ; at least, avoid afsisting the enemy, and leave the re- 
•olt to me." This, if not tme, shows, at least, the opinion 
enteftained of his simpUdty and strai^-fnrwardiieas, and 
Boat be allowed to agree entirely with hia chsnocer. 
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dliferetit diseases. The nlephiiniiasla is sometimes 
called i^prttsy of (he Aray. The Irprm^ of the Jews 
is distui^^uislietj hj wJjite, cutaneoyis spois^ composed 
of sraaJler spots, which appf ar sometiiinfs in one plflce 
and sumecimes in another, and are covered with a 
ruugh scaly nimtter. It appears to have been the 
iuitmm of the Greek writers. The (rretk leprosy is 
ehuracteriied by hard, insensible tubercles^ wliidi 
appear upon the skin^ and are accompanied by a pm- 
gnr*ssive insensibility, and the loss of the voice. It 
is endemic in ligypt, Java, and s^me jiarts of Norway 
and Sweden. I'he use of unhealdiy fu'ticlea of food 
ficems to be one of its causes. It is hereditary and 
contagious. It was introduced into Western Europe 
in the time of the crusades^ but has gradually dis- 
appeared. The tubercles which diaracterise leprosy 
Mppear in diller^nt pnrts of tlie skin : they are hard, 
rough and numerous, and cause the loss of the Imir 
at the places where I hey appear. They filially tL*r- 
minale in ulcers, which |it:iietrate even in tlie bone, 
l^roducin^y a caries. They also cause the separation 
of parts of tile body /the Ities and fini^ers, for example, 
dropping off. Thifse syiiiptoins are accompanied with 
a languor in the motions, a dulness of the senses, a 
change of thi; voice, ofieusive breath, and leth&r^. 
There are three sorts of leprosy — the squamous^ or 
scaly f the crustBceous^ in wliich the skin is covered 
with crusts, and the tuberculous. The remedy re- 
commended for this disgusting disease is lig^ht food^ 
fiuch as vegetables, »oops, milk : sulphur baths, 
ludorific drinks, mercury, are sometimes prescribed. 
But all remedies are too frequently uimvailing. In 
the middlr ages^ leprosy, under all the foftns of 
disense to which Litis tenn lias been applied, seems 
to have been very common and getieml. It should^ 
however, l>e observetlj that almost all cutaneous 
disordei^ were considered as of a leprous nature, and 
treated as such. From the sixth to the fitieenth 
centwryi these loatlisome disorders attracted Hie 
attention of lawgivers and of the benevolent, and we 
find numemus ordinances relating to lepers » affecting 
their civil rights, and ^reat numl>ers of iBKir houses 
in all the countries of Kurope, In the historians of 
Ihoae times, therefore, we arc to consider the word 
ieproty as used indiscriminately of all cutaneous dis- 
eases ; and we may welt be astonished and shocketl 
to find that all such patients were treated somewhat 
mft«r the manner pre-scribtd in Leviticus for the 
Jewish leprosy. They were, in fact, treated as civilly 
dcftd: their funeral obsequies were perfon»ed, and 
JhafiBi wki ht the benefit of their souls. Their 
urriftge ties were dissol veil, but a le|>pr might enter 
into a new connexion with a person who was also 
afflicted with tlie disease. They were allowed to 
enter tlie cities at certAtD seasons, but were reijuired 
to give notice of their approfedl by sounding ji rattle. 
TlifC consequences of such a trettment may be easily 
Imiglned. The improved (.condition of the lower 
chUMS, Id food, clothing, and manner of living in 
nienil, ifid the advancement of medical science, 
bvo oootributcd to eradicate tliis loathsome and 
dimstfng nudady. 

LERMa, FkANi^jft OB RoXAfl itE Sandoval, duke 
d^i first ministiT of Philip III. of Spain, was marquis 
id Denim, when h« wa^i appointed equerry to tlie 
InlSuit don Philip, over whom he acquired such influ- 
rnce, that, when the prince ascended the tlirone, in 
1^98, he made him his fitvourite and prime mini&ter. 
He concluded peace with Britain and Elolland. tind 
endeavoured to relieve the embarra^«icd state of tlie 
inances, by enoouraglnr agriculture ; but his mtvsures 
were iU-contri red. After tlie death of hii wife, he 
took Ui« eodetiastical habit, ond obtained a cardiimrs 
he conceived would protect him hi llie 
I of hi« power* But he wui deceived ; for 



r his own son, the duke D'Lieda, coDthved to suppl 
him in tile king's favour, and succeeded to his | 
I on his being dismissed., in 1618, He was accQ3i| 
I without any probability, of liBving ewiptuj<M 
I secretary, Rotieric Calderon, to poison the qu 
I For tills imagiimry crime, Calderon was execuied: 
the next reign. The duke of Lerma died iu 
ment, in l(ii£5. 

L£SAGEp Ar.AiN Rkxe; a celebrated 
novelist and dramatic writer. He was boi 
1^8, at Saneau* a small town in Brittany, 
the son of a lawyer , who held an office in 
court of R buys. His tather dying in 1682, 
placed under the guardianship of an uncle, 
dissipated the fortune of his ward. He studiMi 
the college of the Jesuits^ at Vannes, after ^ 
appears to liave been employed m his native 
for five or six years. In 169^^ he went 1 
study philosophy, and also to solicit sou 
meat. His ialejits and manners procured 
sion into the best !>ociety, where his wit ai 
elegant literature rendered his company V( 
able. His first literary undertaking was a 
from the Greek of the Letters of Artstensi 
Establisheii as a resident iji the capital, 
admitted an advocate of parliament ; and tile 
De Lyonne gave him u fjcnsion of WO livres. 
studied the Spanisli language, and produced a 
tude of translations or ktiitaUoiis of Castilian c 
and romances. "^Fwo of his comedies were ptil 
io 1700, and a thini was acted in 1702; hot it 
not till 1707 J when his €riipi», Ritmi de stm 
appeared, that he established his reputatiQil 
theatrical writer. His success as n novelist has 
cofttribiited to make him known to furelg^iers. 
Ditibte Bmteux, the title of which lias been 
tnin*»lfltetl " The Devil upon two Sticks,' 
extreiaely popular ; and UH Btas de SaniiliaHe (I 
has furnished a raodei for numberless imitatit 
vorious countries and languages. Lesage 
a tran^jlation of the Orlando of Ariosto, and 
in 1717 — 21, Rolftnd VAmowreux^ from B< 
an introduction to the former, which 
executed. In 1732, he published Les A\ 
Guzman d\4(far&che (two vols., i^too) ; and, 
following year. Let jiventure* de R»hert, 
C'heva Her de Beauehetne {twa vols., 12ino), 
the real history of a freebooter, from 
nished by his widow. Jo 1734, appeal 
d' EiievaniHe (lunzale* (twovols.,li;iao); ni 
an amusing dialogue, entitled Vne J^nrnie 
Pftrqitet (12mo). The lost of his novels 
Bacheiier de Saiaman^ue, which La Harpe 
as inferior to all the preceding. He did 
writing, but, in 1740, proilucetl a collection 
letters, under tlie title of L*i fa Use tronvSi 
1743, a vdume of anecdotes. In the year 
tioned, he retired to Boulogne, where he ( 
17, 1747* Lesage produced a great m 
comic pieces for the theatre, seven of wMdl 
published in his Theatre Fmtt^i§e {1739, two v< 
lUmo], including Cntpin ftn'ai de ton MnUrt^ 
Turcaret^ Intended as a satire oo tlie farmers-^ 
Notwithstanding his talejits, and the sU4XT9>i 
numerous compositions, the autlior of Gil Bias 
by ni» lupans rich, owing to a carelessness 
liberality of disposition, which prevented him 
stjliciting the great for employments, or from 
accumulHting the product! of his hterary 
LFSBns (now Meteitn, from the fon 
Mitylene, once Uie residence of Aristotle, 
Turkish fortnss); a **reek inland, 137 miles In 
cuuiference, containing ^60 sqitore miles, 40,1 
inhabitants, for the mcnt pert Turks, in the rifirtJ 
curner of the J^geau sea (the Archipek^o}, f»n 
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Anatk eoast, AocortBog to trBditJO«i» Lesbos, son 
if Lspilhas* uMi ersodoon of .^olus^ Vy tiie Bdvice 
if an Gfvde, IcuT a colony to this kdaotl, espoused 
llechTiimk dau^faipr of Mscarvus, uiii rrceited witti 
ler the domioioo of half of the isknd, to which he 
pi9m the mine of Xr«io4« ii haTifi|r f^een prrviously 
^dfed /iM« uid PeiatgiA^ from lli« Pelas^ans. The 
Uind ooQtBJncd Jurats of bcecfa, cyprp&s, am) fir 
kncs. It fklded marble of a ctmimon quality^ and 
Ihe pl&ina abottmded in gnun. Mann springs were 
|ibD ftmnd; abates and precious stunes, The mo<>t 
Iraitable productJOD WBSwine, which was preferif^ij, 
■ nmny coooines, to all the other Greek wine^ 
To the preseiU lUy, ihe oU and figs of Lesbos are 
keoounted tiie h^*A tfi tlie Archipelago. 1 he isljuki 
jbrmerlj contained nine cities^ fur tlie diosI |hiirt in d 
lovisfaiDg GondiLion; among them, MiLjlei^e, Pjrrha« 
MiChjiaiA, Arisbft, Eressus, and Antis«a : at pre§eitt, 
(SO vUiws are enumerated. Lesbos was originally 
pUitCil bf ^olian«* who formed a powertnl de- 
Waamsj from an iusigniftcmnt monarchy. They 
ficrwils made great conquests on the continent 
ind ibraier tenitory of Troy, and even resisted tlie 
Mhenans tbeJUfielves, Lesbos wiis next distnrbed 
^ Ihe Samians, and. afterwards, by the Persians, Ui 
than k was finally obbf^ed to submit. After the 
llile of Mycale, it shook olf the Persian yoke, and 
JKme Ihe ally of Athens. During ihe Pelopon- 
Mho wBT^itr apparated, more than once, from Athens^ 
MC TO always induced to obedience. A dtsLinguisbed 
MHa of Mitylene, exasperated that several rich 
itehilaiili hsd refused his sons their daughters in 
llfiiage^ pobllcly accu&ed the city of an intention 
b fw*^*^*^ a leagtite witli tlie Laredjemoniaos, hy 
rbidk &lie aocnsation he induced tlie Atfienians to 
KBd a fleet against Lesbos. Ihe nearest cities, 
Metbyinna rxcepted, urued in defence of their 
capital, boi were over powered^ tlie walls of Mityleiie 
leiixdiihed, and a ihou>iind of tlie ndiest inhnbi- 
lanla pvA lo dealli. The territory uf Melhymoa 
Uoae waa spared. The island itielf was divided 
ito SCOO parts, of whidi 30() were devoted to tlie 
BfTioe of the gods, and the rest divided amon^ 
ke A Italians, by whom tliej were renteil to tlie 
pfufirietors. The cities of Lesbos, never- 
soon rebelled again. The Lesbians were, 
r, notonous for their dissolute manners, and 
ba whole isbuid was regarded as the abode of 
iaMKe and lioentioUsness. At tlie same time, 
ley had the reputation of the highest refinement^ 
Ipd of the most distinguished iotellectual eoLtivu- 
Idh. Poetry and music made great progress tliere. 
the Lesbian school of music was celebrated, and 
I aid lo have had the following origin: When 
iras torn to pieces by the PacrJiantes, his 
I Jyre were throwTi into the river Hebrus, 
wens cast, by tlie waves, on tlie shore of 
ara. Meanwhile, hiirmnnious soynds were 
(Kitted by the mouth of Orphetis, Bceompanied by 
ihe iyre, which wus movei:l bf the breath of Uje 
rind. Ilie Metliymiiiaris tlierefore buried the head, 
Mid itispcocie*! the lyre in the temple of Apollo. In 
pctani, the talent of music was conferred on them 
by ihis detty. In reality, Lesbos protluced musi- 
Eiaoa superior to all ilie other musicians of Greece, 
loioog these, the most disting'uished were Arion 
if MeihyauiB, and Terpander of Antissa. Alcieus 
RmI Sappho were esteemed the first iti lyric poetry. 
Pftlacus (one of the seven wise men)^the philoMv 
Iben ThiTOphrastus and Theophanes (tlie bosom 
riend of the great Pompey), and the hiF^tortans 
llellanicus, Myrtilus, &c., were also natives of tliis 
lland. It was often chosen as a place of residence 
Pf ifiithigliiiihfid foreigners. Epicurus and Aristotle 
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LESLIE, SiR John, professor of natural phrlo!«f»- 
phy in the university of Edinburgh, and di^iiingnislu'd 
by his valuable writings axid discoveries^ was Imm 
at the kirk-town of Largo, in Fife, on the I6ih of 
Apiil, \im. His fether, Robert Leslie, by pmff^- 
sioii a joiner and cabinet-maker, was a much re^p**cied 
and wortliy man, and seems, in point of eduL^tinu 
and general attainments, to have been superior to 
the majority of peivons in bis station at that perifid. 
When very young, he vras sent to a woman's school 
in Die village^ liut remainetl only a short time ttiere. 
Afterwartis he was placed under a Mr Ihoinsoii at 
Luutlin Mill, with whom lie learned to write ; ami 
lastly he went to Lev en school, and began tt» learn 
l^tin ; but being a weakly boy, and unable to walk 
so for^ he was obliged after about six weeks to give 
up attendance, lie received, while at bome, some 
lessons in mathematics from his elder brother 
Alexander, and soon began to show a surprising 
aptitude for that branch of science ; but to Latin 
he took a strong dislike, and could not be imiuced 
to resume the study of it till after his first yeiir at 
college. His extraordinary proficiency in geomet- 
rical exercises, joined to a consideration of the 
unfavourable circumstances mider which he had 
Hequired it, brought him at oji early uerioil tinder 
the notice of professors Ilobiuson aim Stewart, of 
the university of fuiinburgb. He ¥ras sejit to tlie 
university of St Aiklrews in 1779, and at the first 
dktribution of prises, attracted some attention by \m 
proficiency, whidi was tlie means cjf introducing him 
to the patronage of the earl ot KimmuL l-^iog 
destined for tlie churchy be went through tlie 
regular routine of instructions for six sessions at 
St Andrews^ and then removed to Edinburgh^ in 
company with James, (now ^ir James) tvcjry; At 
the iiniversity of Edinburgh Mr Leslie studkd tlire<e 
years ^ during which time he was inUftxluceil to l>r 
Adam ^niitb, and employed by tlial eminent mnn in 
assisting the studies of tits nejiliew^ aflerwtirds h>rd 
Reston. 

In 1788t he went to Vlreinia, as tutor to two 
young college friends ; ami flfier spending more 
than a year in America, retunie<l to Edinburgh. 
In January, 1790^ he proce*Hletl to London, carrying 
with him some recommendatory letters from I>r 
Smith, His first intention was to deliver lectures 
on natural philosophy ; but being di^iappoiiited in 
his views, he found it expedient to commence 
writing for periodical works, as the readiest nieuns 
of ohiainioji; subsistence. About three months after 
his arrival in London, he made an agreement with 
Mr Murray J the bookseller^ to translate Buflbn's 
Natural History of Birds, which was published in 
1793j in nine octavo volumes. Ihe sum he received 
for it laid the foundation of that pecuniary indepen- 
dence which, unlike many other men of genius, his 
prudent habits fortunately enabled him eurly to 
Httain. During the progress ot the translation, he 
fulfilled an engagement with llie Messrs Wedg^ewotKl 
of Etruria in Stafibrdshire* to superintend tlieir 
studies ; he left tliem in 1792. In 17^4, Mr Leslie 
Kpeiit a short time in Holland ; and, in KiKJ, he 
made the tour of Germany and Switaerland with Mr 
Thomas Wedgewood. About this period, lie stotid 
candidate for a clmir at St Andrews, and subse- 
quently, for tliat of imtiiral philosophy at Clasgow, 
but without success. He invenLtd tliat beautiful 
instrument the Differential Thernionieter alxiut the 
year 18C»0. The results of his int|uiries into the 
nature and laws of heat, in which he was mj miith 
aided by this exquisite instrument, were published to 
tlie world in 1804, in his celebrated '* I'^say on thii 
Nature and Propagation of Heat.'' 1 he work wos 
honoured, in tlie following year, by tlie Cfiuticil uf 
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Uie Hoyal Socieljt wiih the RumfufJ Mednh. In 
amsequence nf (.lie traBslatioa of professor Pinyfiur 
from tlie diair of [naliiematicij to dmt of imtiirat 
jjliibsophy in the mmer^Vf of lildiiibiir^i, the 
ft^^rmer bpcame vacaiit, ami Mr I-eslip npjjf ami as n 
fandU!Rti», A party in the Scottisli clmrch, inspired 
Ijy a jpjilousy of I lis liberal principles in politics, 
accompAiiied by a desire of aiivaficing one of tbf'if 
own niiniber, opf-tosed bis eleclioiif ou the ground of 
wltat tht'y df't-uii d an Infidel note in ht% essay on 
Iieat ; but iiftir a kten coirK^st, Mr Leslie whs sue- 
tiessfuL 

Throti^h the assi&taiice of one of bis ingenious 
contrivanci*s — his bygrumettr — be arrive*! in I81U at 
tlie distxivery of tliat singtibiriy tjeautifid process of 
artiGdal con^elaLjon, which enabled liiui to convert 
water aitd mercury into ice. 

In 1800^ Mr Leslie piibllslied his Klein en ts of 
Geometry, whicli immediately became a cla-ssdxxjk, 
and lias since j^one tbrougb four e<lit'tons. lie also 
published^ in 1813, an '* Account of Experiments 
and Instrumexits depending on the relation of Air to 
Heat and Moisture/' In 1817, he prt>duced his 
** Philosophy of Arithmelic, eithibiting a Prog^res- 
sive view of the 1 heory and Progress of Calcula- 
tk«i/'a small ol-Uivo ; ajul, in ISiflJiis ^* Geome- 
trical Analysis, mid Gr<imetry of Cune Lines, beine 
vol lime second of a Course (»f Mathematics, and 
designed as an Intrutluetion to the sttidy of Natural 
Philosophy," In 1822, he pyhJishetl '* ElemenU of 
Natural Philosophy/* for the iise of his class — re- 
printed in ISSy — nnd of whirh only one volume 
uppeared. *' HudiRsents of Geometry," a small 
ot-'taTo, published 18a8, and designed for popular 
ttse^ was his last sepiimte work* besides these 
!4€parate works, he wrote many admirable articlefi 
in the Edinburgh Review, three profound treatises 
in Nii'holsons Philosophical Journal, a few in the 
Transactions of the Hoyal Society of Kdinbwrgh, 
and several very valuable articles on dltlirent 
branches of physics io the Supplement to tlie Kncy- 
ilo(wdia IJritunnicn. In IHIO, on the death of 
profesfior Play fair, whose promotion had formerly 
inaile room for him in the chair of mathematics, he 
wa<5 elevated to the prolc89orship of imtural philo- 
iioplty, by which his powejrs were of course bronpht 
ioLo a far wider field of display and of usefulness^ 
than they hoti been for the preceding fourteen years. 
Among tlie preliminBry treatises of the seventli 
edition of tl^ie EncyclopiediA Britain ira, wtitch 
bifpn to be published in 1830, he wrctte a " lYis. 
CDUfSA on ttte History of Mathematical sind Phy§jrnl 
Sdence, durinj^ the eighteenth century," which niay 
be deseribed as one of the most agreeable and nui»- 
ierly of all his compos itiims. 

The incxune enjoyed by Mr Leslie wh^ for many 
yvmti so much above his nece^ssities, tliat he was 
ftble, by carefid nmnauement, to realise a fortune 
fiot Ikr siiart of ten thuu'^and pomuts. Part of this 
be expanded, in bis latter years, upon tlie purcha^ 
And dcoof»tion of a maa^ioin called Coates, near his 
mftive viUag«, where he upent all the intervals aU 
hkwfd by lit.1 college duties. Early in tlie year 
ifiiit, at tlie reoomniendiitiou of tlie lord chancellor 
(fimufliKin), he was Inrictcd with a kni^htlmod of 
M Qodflkki order, it lim mim thne that Me«ir» 
Menehel^ C. Bell, Hory, Beewitier, South, and 
fisrris Kicoljis, received a iimilar honour. Sir 
Juhii l.«tiie was iiol drsiined long to enjoy the 
welloeritecl honour. In the end of October, 
while MipeHDteDding s^nne of the inipmvementft 
llMot hit miich^uvml piece, lie inoeutiousiy ex* 
posvd litaelf to wet, tlie ooosequenee of which wa« 
a «ef«ra coUI. He nef teeled hit ailoiefit, and was 
tf0rMf seiied with ery*i|ii*lA» In one tif liis legs. 



On Wednesday, October 31st, he acam expend 
himself in his gpomids, and from Jmt iky, Ihf 
malady advanced very rapidly. On tlie e\ ening uT 
Saturday, November 3, \S^2, he breathed hb last. 

LESFINASSE. See Expinasse. 

LESSING, GoTTnoLT» Ephraim, one of the mm 
distinguished German aiitJions, who contributed mor* 
than any otlier individual to tlte regeneration a 
German tlLeratare^and wlu>se lau^tiire is a model of 
Germjin prose, was remarkable for the versatility oC 
his ijenius. Lessing was bora January ^^ 1729, at 
Kiinient«, a town in Up|jer Lusatia. His father, » 
strict Lotlieran clergyman, ^ve him bis first leiip- 
ous instruction, lo I74t, Les-sing was sfsit 10 las 




school at Meissen, where lie studied Greek, 
and mathemntif^ with great success. In ITHK, In 
entered the university of Leipsic, but oould never bt 
induced to devote himself to a strict routine of fse- 
scribeil sliuly. Here Ire Ix'ic^tme acquainted idA 
several youn£::mcn^ afterwards distini^ished in IMcre* 
ture; and, in coimexion with a frienci named Weim^ 
he translated the Hanjiibal of Marivaux, and f»> 
pared fiir the stage a dramatic performance helgu 
while he was at scliooL This was brought Hanmi 
by a stBfi^ directress named Neuber, with whoa hi 
was acqiminted. Actors were at that time coaslkr> 
ed as vagabonds, and bis futlier, much distnsseii it 
his sod's mode of life, ordered him to return 
Here he wrote his Anacreontics, tliougb wine 
love were little akin to tlie sobriety of his sil 
In 1750, Lessing went to Berlin, where he 
ed to several pcrkxlicals, ami attracted some «K 
by his corresiKindrnte with Voltaire, 
Richier, Voltnire*»> amanuensis, having shown 
copy of Voltaire's fie rfr Charles XII., before It wiS 
publisheti In compliaiice with tlie anxious withes 
of his parents, he then went to Wittenberg, and tp- 
plied himself, wiHi his youuger brntlier verydiU^ 
gently to his studies. At this time, he traoafatted 
Huarte's (q. v,) Trial of Wits, and wrote a oM^ 
on Klop^tock's Messiah. In 1753, he eetunied lo 
Herlin, and wrote the learned articles in \^ois*s Gt> 
zette. In 1755. he wrote bis tragedy of Setah Saaip- 
son, St Potsdam. In the same year, be set out on a 
tour, with Mr Winkler, a mercbaut ; bat, in consp- 
mjence of the breakiu|r out of the seven years* war, 
tliey only proceeded to HolUnd. In 1757, in ooe- 
npxion with Mcoljti and Xfendelfsohn, he edited the 
Library of Belles- Lettres. He also liegmn his Vi^ 
ginia, which was siibtf^'qucntly completed utuiet iht 
name of Emiba Galcottt, attd is much the most ilk 
1m irately finished of his works. In 1760, Lcsiingf 
became a memlH*r of the royal aatdeiDy of ieiW O W 
at Berlin, and soon after liecaroe M*creUtry logtMrtl 
Tauensien, in Bre^lnu, wrote Mmna rt>n BartiMm^ 
a military comedy, and hi« Lnttcvtm. or On \lw Limits 
of Poetry and Fniuting, and began deeper researches 
into pbiioeophicaf and theological subjects, thoittti, 
at the ssme time, be followed his inclination ibr 
games of hassnl murr than prcvionsly. In 1765, be 
once more returned to Berbn, to devote hittKlf 
solely to the sciences ; but, unamistomed to so sr- 
dentary a life, he is Hiid to liave formed the plan of 
putting himself at the bead a^(k company of strolUi^ 
players. We shall not therefore be siirpriiici:! tofknd 
hlni, in 17^, in Hamburg, whliher the proprielorf 
of the theatre liad Inviu^fl htm mv very favoun'' 
terms. While tliere, he wrote his DramQh»g(tf\ 
a nuMmderstaodiug witli his employers, and ' 
docility of the actors, rendered his residence it 
Hftmbnrg disagreeable. At the «ame time began 
his dispute, or it may more prrifierly be callni ^ma^ 
rel, with Klott DnsHti'^fied with his situation, lie 
m»w detemtiiied to go lo Italy, when an advanlafe- 
ous oH'er of the place of lilmirten at Wvir*>iib^ uri 
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ijitenlkm^ Tim iiule court of Brun<^ 
Wis thi^ olino^t Uie anty one in Genimiiy 
filtered Gennan litefBturf: the otliers rfjiiHit- 
fttlcotloD to tlie French. \u lim, he left 
ibur^. In the library of Wolfenbiittel, he clis- 
©rtrrwJ the MSS. of th€ eittubstantiat&r liereiigft- 
€if Tours, in whicb he relulrf the work of the 
\imiar Lanfinacoi. He nlso piiblbht^ 
tnatlMSv ttnder the title of Wulfen- 
of an imknowu Author, which in> 
in a dieologicAi w&r. In 1775, he went 
Vienna, haTU^ received an invitation to Uuit 
iity« and aoDOOfiaoied prince Leopold iif Brunswick 
Id Italy, which he had long desired to see. lie left 
GenDany in April, but rettinitd the «ame year - and 
iie tbeologica! '- u which he was involved. 

wm becaaie so :j , that it wa<; proposed^ at 

potlfiibvUel^ to ... , 4:^ wriUnip to a strict cen- 

tBnbJp. fits Natljan the W ise^ fioin it^ ftiippoeed 
fretiifiGias imdriKry, aililtd io th« fierceness of ilw 
efsy» As a poem, it is, in our opinion, mudi 
csl ClMt he lias written. Ttie per«>ecuiioiis 
be cucoontered destroyed his peace, ami \w 
February 15, 1 781. His complete works were 
at Berlin (i77l» et^rq,); another edition 
, I T96, eiseq. 30 vols.); to which must be add> 
ji Ui C«rT«afN»defiee, in 2 voU. (Berlin, 1798); a 
few «^lioo appeared at Berlin (18^4), in 34 vols.; 
cditioa has been published at the tame 
linoe 18S6. Les^inff's Thougbts and Opinions, 
explained rniin his Writings, by P. 
J, appenred at Leipidc (lB04»3vob], His 
\ R. G. Lesstni:, published an account of his 
_ (Min, 1793, 2 vols,). 
I LESTtCJCQ, JoBx HcRMA^x ; a favourite of the 
Rmtea i ia yt aa £limbetli, twice elevated by fortune 
Io be twka |c«cipitated O-om liis high hoinours. Le- 
itocq was bocn in Hanover, in Hj92,ofFretich pareiit^, 
who Ym/^ ffid Irnai the religious persecnlions of Louis 
3CIV* He giariled surg-ery under bis father, wpnt to 
Rtnaa. iben a food €e1i1 for men of talcnU^, and eu- 
brerf the serrice of Peter the Greats »» a surgeun, and 
fr»joyed fns entire confidence. A sttddeu cJtange in 
0ie emperor's dispo«itiotis towards him took place, 
nd Lcslocq, without knowing the cause, was ban- 
died to Kaian. Cattuirine I. recalled bim after the 
kaUl of PeCer^ and gave blm the place of ^ur^eon at 
%t court of h^r daughter Eltiabeth. Kntirtdy devo^ 
iilO Ote interests of his mistress, he oflered her his 
riMice in gaining possession of the cn)wn, after 
dsili of Peter IL, but his dnring plans were ttien 
l^jieied. r.teven years later (17-10), when tJie jouttt 
If ffan. and the resrency of his mother Anne, ngain 
pvsented an opportunity^ his advice was adopted, 
he active ana politic Lesbocq i^iideil the daring 
!*, never, even in moments of the greatest 
kKing his presence of miud^ and, November 
?l, ITIl. tliwbetli ascended the throne. The new 
rmpre» niade him her privy CDUiiseUor, and chief 
a hy ii r ia n, and director ^enem I of medical tn^iitutious. 
Illli khnj^ of Poland cnnted him roiiut, and sent him 
Ifil loniatiune to be worn in his buttonhole, like an 
In compliance with the wishes of the em- 
pTHB^ l..e9Cocq was obliged to interfere in b flairs 
fnfrifn to his province. 1 his ctprumstance, otid the 
fnnknes-^ of his character, increfisi'd the numlw r of 
his ennniea, who succeeded in ciicitinpi the suspicions 
ilf Iha enniress , Lestocq was arrested in 1748, and 
noaiBad in the fortress of St Petersburg for triaL 
Atint^he bore this change of curcumstances witli 
fJM^Iiiilaen and calmiiess ; bat when be was to be 
saljected to tJie rack, he confessed himself guilty. 
tie was deprived of all his honours and e.^iates, Bnd 
" " ■ lo UgUtsch, where he remained tiiree years, 
[ben to Ustjog- Veliki, where he was in prison 
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nine years* Hit third wife, Maria Aurora, shared 

the ^teof her husband with an exemplary llrmnrss. 
Wheu Peter III. a«icei;ded the throne, Lestiicq was 
restored to his lionours. Catliariue II ^ continued 
bis pension without his offices. He died in 1707. 

LESTHANGE, Sia Roger, a jobtical parti>an and 
controversialist, i^-as tlie youngest son of Sir llam- 
momi Lestrangei knjght, of H iinstan ton -tiall, Norfolk, 
where he was bom in 16E(). His tatlier, being a 
lealous royalist, brought up his son in tlie same prin- 
ciples. At the II ge of twenty two, he attended 
Charles I. in his expedition into Scotland, and laid a 
plan for surprising Lynn, but beine; detected with the 
king's coni mission in his pocket, he was tried by a 
court martial, as a spy, and ciiudemned. He was, 
however, respited from time to time, until he had lain 
in prison four yean, when, by the connivence of his 
gaoler, he made his escape to the continent. i3iy tlie 
di5>uliitiun of the long parliament, he returned home. 
tHi tlie restoration, he was made licenser of the press 
— a profitable post. In 1663, beset up the Public 
I ntelltgencer, which he discontinued on the d^ign, 
then conoerted, of publishing a London CaKette, the 
first number of which appeared February 4, 1565* 
In 167y,he set up a paper, called the Ub^ervator, in 
defence of tlie measures of the court. In 1687, he 
was obliged to give up the fjbser^ator, becamje be 
could not agree with Jamt^, who had knighted him, 
in the doctnne of toleration, altliough he had written 
in favour of the dispensing power. His dealii i(X)k 
place in 1704, at thence of eighty-eight, bin faculties 
having become impaired some years before. He was 
die author of a great number of political tracts, full 
of coarFP and virulent abuse, and in a style so rude 
nnd vulgar, tlint he was regarded by Granger as one 
of the great corrupters of ilie Engh^h Ian gunge, 
Lestrange translated Josepbus (his best work), Cicero's 
Offices, Seneca's Morals, Qtjevedo*s Visions, &c. 

LESUKrR, ErsTACHE, one of the mtwit distin- 
guished French painter?;^ born at Paris, in IG17, was 
instructed in drawing by his father, a statuary^ and 
was afterwards placed at the sriiool of Simon Vouet, 
the true founder of the French school of painting- 
He soon distinguished himself by several pieces in 
tlie true Italian style; but his reputation was not 
completely established till he had executed his paint- 
ings for the t arthu!*ian monastery in Paris. In 
twenty-two pictures, he delineated (164!) — 1651), the 
principal scenes in ttie life of St Bnmo, the founder 
of the order. Lithogniphic sketches of this work 
were publi!>lied at Paris, in 18*^2 and 2X In 1650, 
he painted, tor tlie corporation of goldsmiths, the 
preaching of tlie np^jstle Paul at Ephesu?, This 
painting was preseri[cd to the churcli "f Notre Bame, 
and was eihioited annually on the first of May. His 
ne-Xt works were a Mogdnlf n and a St Lawrence, 
and, in Uiil, two scenes from tJie life of wSt Martin, 
i^'C. Among the most distingulslied of his later 
works are some mythological scenes in the hotel 
Lambert relating to Cupid and the Muses with Apollo, 
After completing this work, lie dietl, in the ihirty- 
eightli year of hb age. luce ssant uiil, and the j^a- 
lonsy of his compauiona in art, brtnight him lo bi?t 
grave. His countrymen callhmi tJie French Ruphucl, 
and it is not to be denied tliat he had great merit. 
His conceptions are noble and elevated ; liiK compo- 
giiion is simple, careful, and well arranged; the 
drawing is correct, in g nod taste, and proves his 
diligent stmiy of the anticiue and of the great Italian 
mastera» particuhirly of lUpfiael ; his drapery is art- 
fully disposed, and expcntetl with great truth. His 
figures are full of animati€>n and churacter ; the posi- 
tions ere various, and free from niaiiner lledtspUys 
preat boldness and freedum of penril ; his roU.uriug 
?* delicate and simpler but deficient in truUi and 
*i r 
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vigowr, vrliicli sometimes renders ]iis pictures loo 
uiiifonii,, and occaaioimny tht^ have tfio miicii orna. 
meni. 1 Imt Le^ueur vliould have reached so grt»at 
excellence, is the more remarknble, iw he had licver 
bepn out of France ^ hnnMy even out of I^aris, nnd 
had consequenlly formeJl himseif ufter the few niodeb 
of Ul« uiicienL art and the Italian school to be found 
there. He had studied Raphael cJiiefl; ttiroiigU the 
engravings of Mark Anloiif. Lesiieur, from his 
f^ucailoiif nmj be considered as the true representa- 
tive of tlie Frendi sdioul ; for PoussLn, who was a 
superior artist, belongs more to the Italians thtiu in 
the Ffejich. Ills mild and iiigenooiis character nuide 
him generally esteemed, aitlJoiigh ttio jealousy of his 
competitor Lchruii, wliotynmuiaiedover tlie ta^ieaiid 
opinions of the day, prevented him from enjoying tlie 
reputation which w^siustiy due liim hi Im lifetime. 

LEiSCEUR, JKA>f Baptists, a musical com poser j 
a descendant of Uie great painter Lesueur, born in 
1763, was placed in the luusicni scliool of the catJie- 
dral of Amiens and, afier completing his musical 
studies, was made director of music in the cathedrak 
at Sees and Dijtm, ajid^ in i7S4, in the churdi of tlie 
InnocenLs, at l*aris. I n 1786, m opposition lo seveml 
candidaLt'S^ he received the plac^ of master in the 
cathedral of Paris, and his elevatf^ and iii][)ressive 
comp4)sition5^ no less than tlie excellent manner in 
wliich he led tlie orchestra, matle him a nniversal 
favoortle. Hi^ own inclinaitons^ and the advice of 
Sacchiai, induced him to compose for the theatre, 
Telemachus was his first op-i^rui which was brought 
forward with gT<*at success in I lie tlieatre Feydeau. 
In 17S8, Lesueur re^iiped his plnce at Notre-Dame, 
tliat he might devote his time to tlieatrit^l mu^ic, and 
lived, till 17112, with his friend and jmtron Bochiml 
de Champngny, in whose house he applied himself so 
laboriously » tliat his host, anxious hir Ills health, 
wcmld not allow liiia lij^hts for laorc tlian half the 
night. Lesueur wiis at that iime engaged in writing 
his opera La Caoerne: one night, his lij[»ht went out, 
and, unable to endure aiiy interruption, lie lay on tJie 
floor before the 6re, and continued to write by the 
feeble light aflbnied by a few pieces of wood, until 
he was found in tJiai situation the next mornin^^ by 
Mr Chajnpagny. After various diwippoiiitujenls, he 
filially !iuccf=«deiljn I7y;i, in introducing this opera 
on the st^gc, whicli met with the most brilliant 
applause. Un Chenier's proptjsition^ he was made 
profinsfir of tniiac in the mitional institute, and wrote 
serefid plec^ of music for festivals, during tlie time 
of the republic; was afterwards displaced by intrigue, 
but again restoretl by Donapartm. In 1793. he cota- 
piii&eir/'aet/ H I'irginie, tlie Deatfi of Adam, and the 
bards. This last ftnd 6nest work, in whieli Uiecom- 
pOfler Appeare to have mlled up tlie very spirit of 
Oteian, deliRhtefl NaiJuleon to such a degree, tliat lie 
Made liim cuapei -master at tlie Tuileries, conferred 
00 hfra the order of tlie lei: ion iii honour, ami pre- 
acotad hki a gold &nufl-lx^x. witli the inscnptioi»^- 
" The emperor of the French to the author of tlie 
Harris.** Leaueur wrota, in coimcxioii witli Cheru- 
hini, Mfthul, LangUf, ami Higal. tlie work published 
hy Catel (IB 1 6), Sur let Prmcipet eUmenimirt* de 
MuMi^ue. He alio wrote E*tai mut la Muaifue tucrie 
(IT»7), and Ltitret et iirpame d Gmtlard^ tur 
fftperii tie la Mori tf Adnm, tt sur plusiemrt Potnit 
d^Vtiftlr Ttlatifi aujp Jrts H itn,r Ultrv* (1801). 

Ll-rni A K(; V (fethar^NM, fnwi Xn/i*, fbrgetfutiw??*) ; 
a lw«vy uiul cun^ant sleep, witli icarcely any int^^r- 
vak of waking. H h^n awakeneti, tlio ptmm aoiwers, 
ltol« ignorant or rorgeiful of what he aaid, imme- 
dniily Haks into tlie name state of ilrrp. It m con- 
lidcf^ ■! ftn izDjierfect apoplexy » and is muiiily 
flymiito«iatic. . . , 

LkiilK ; a river of tlic lower rrgmus, crleWnttd 



in ancient mytl^ology, whose water had Ihe power u{ 
making the soub of ilie departed, who drank */ it, 
forget all their sulTering^ tui eartli. 1 hose spirits^ in 
particular, drank of it, who were destii*ed to returii 
to tlie upper world in new bodies, in order to tatpi 
the pleasures enjoyed in Elydum* 

LETO. Sec Lffitmio. 

LETFER OF ATTORNEY. Sepj4iiarfuy, 

LETTER OF MART, or of MARQUE; a eoai> 
mission granted to tlie commaniifr of almeydisiil 
ship, or privateer, to crut»e against ntui make prim 
of the enemy's i«hiiJS and vessels, either at sea urin 
their harbours, under pretence of making reprisal 
for injimes rec4iivetL Tlie ship so commifsioiied is 
also called a ieti^ Gfmari or manftte. 

LE rrERS. See T)/p€S, and Unting, 

LETTER-WRITING. Among Uie IcUert ede- 
bruLcd hi French iiierature are tAOse of madBiae dr 
Sevigne, Ninon de Lenclos, Babetf Racine, Vollabe, 
and the collection of Ridielet ; in English litefatore, 
the lettf^rs of Jumes Howe I, Sir VVUrtam Temple, 
Addison, Pope, Swift, Bolingbit^ke, lady MoiitagBe« 
Chesterfield, Gray, and Cow per, mrrs celebrated | ' 
Italian, tliose of ^lanuxio, Ludovico Dolce, i 
Bern bo, Eentivoglio, Bernardo Tusso, those i 
by Lud Dolce/and Annibal Caro, tlio&e of Pielm 
Aretino, Algurotti, and Gasparo Gocxi; in Geramn 
literature, the letters of Lessing, Winckelmaaa, 
Klopstock, M'ieliijMl, Gellert, Wei^e. Jacobi, GarfTf 
Abbt, Sturx, Gleira, Burger^ Lich ten berg, J. 
Muller,. MaUiif^m, &C. Bolingbroke made i 
the epistolary form for treating philosophicatii 
(for instance, the study of history), and 

ap]>lieil it to iwjvels. The Germans also Imve I 

tic letters by Mendelssolm, Jacobi, Herder, J. iwa 
Muller, and J. G. Muller. In the FrencJi as well 
as the Italian literature, tetters form a very oooddrr- 
ablc branch, and large collections of tbeia eadft, 
among which are the following: Lettreit 
{II vols., Hague, 1692^1^(8, l^mo)| LeUrem'i 
fori^uejf ft ^iititnfe* par Mmiame tie Nofer (6 1 
Utrecht, 17 i 3, 1 2i\w) ; Lettre* edifituUcM ei a ' 
icriies de* Miuimi* etmngirt (;i4 paita in St 1 
Faris, 1717— I77t>, 12mo; new edition, «6 
Paris, 1780—1783, 12mo; aUo in 26 vols.. To 
1810—1812, ISfmo, and an aUas); AouvctUs . 
tdif. (G voh., Faris, 1810); LHires serumset et fo- 
dine* (12 vols., Hague, 1729-1740); Leitrct Jmhn 
<6 vols., Amsterdam, 1736 ; new edition, I74IJ; 
Letirt* mbaiiiMii^ue* (6 vols,, Hague. 1781); Ldif^ 
ChinoiteM (d vols., Hague, I7iil>); Lettrtt PvHtigmmt 
\t vols., Paris, 179G). Among tlie Italian COlllO'^ 
tkmSj are Lett ere vuigari di diver ti nuLiti»*imi ih^ 
mnUet eecelicntistimi Ingegui (3 vols,, Veniije, ISM, 
also 1667); ijettere d'Vommi iUustri, chr /ittrirmm mtt 
Prtnetpio liel S^e. XTIL (Venice, 1744); Lettfn 
Saneti iopra ie Itrtle Jrti (3 vols., with engraving?, 
Wnice and Rome, I7<>2— 1786, 4to). 

LErilH:E {iMrfuca iaiiru) ; a smootli, befiia- 
ceoy&, annual plant, containing a mtlky juice> wbicli 
has been cultivated from remote antiquity, and kli 
general tLse as a salad. The original locality is 
unknown. 1 he stem grows to the height of aboat 
two feet, and bears smBll fiale-yeilow flowers ; tte 
iiiferior leaves are sessile, and undulate on the 1 
gin. The yt>uj>g plant only is eaten, as ii i 
and poisonous wlif n in flower. Twenty 
iatHuca are ki v i irum various parts of the' j 

LEUC A 1 - 1 A , > I rtst>nt, Santa Maura, 1 1^ s ,_ 
milea, 17^X) inhabitants): an island belonging to I 
jiepnblic of the Ionian Islands, on the western i 
of Greece. 1 he soutJiern extremity (om which j 
a temple of Apolh>), at present cape Ducato* il 
vicinity of tlir capital, Leucas (at present, St Ma 
was called by tlie Greeks Ihe LeacaiiNM ~ 
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lis fiunov fiv the festival annually ccteUrated there, 
lid the (so called) ijeuendian leap. At erery festival, 
icraninal was thrown finom the rock into the sea, as 
I niHjflering, loaded, as it were, with all tlie sins of 
lie people. He wore a dress of fenUiers, and even 
ifii^ birds were &stened to him, so that he generally 
ell fiientlj, without much injury, into the deep, 
rkence he was taken out. but was obliged to leave 
te country fat ever. No less remarkaule was the 
sp, whidi iDBjiy performed of their own accord, 
tn this rock, to nee themselves from the tortures 
r unhappy love. It is saki that some tried it more 
am once; but the unliappy lovers generally met 
1th deatJi in tlie waves. Among the latter are 
lentkned two females — Artemisia, queen of Caria, 
lid Sappho. See Sappho, 
LEUCiEllllOPS. )S^JlbiM. 
LECJCHTENBERG ; a loidship (before 1806 a 
■^jimviaie, with a princely title, and a seat and 
ite hi the diet), situated in the ancient Nordgau, 
I the rirer Nab, in the Upper Palatinate, in Uie 
narlan circle of Regen. It comprises eighty-four 
mn uila, wish 5300 hihabitants. Pfreimbt is the 
ief oboe. The kite king of Bavaria conferred tlie 
nlnpy in 1817, cm his son-in-law Eugene, ex-vice- 
yof ItolTf ^>^ ^^ principality of Eichstadt^ held 
■edhtely of the crown. Eugene took the title of 
fte of Leochienberg, and made over to the crown 
Btvaria the 5/X)0,000 of francs, which the king 
the Two Skdlies was bound to pay him for his 
■polilan dotations. His dotations in the Lom- 
MO-Vcnctian kingdom were given up to Austria, 
rlfiOOfiOO, and he retained possession of tliosc in 
t Muk of Anoona, the income of wluch is estimated 
tSO/XK) francs annually. The income of tlic 
ike (esdosive of the interests of his large capital) 
to 1,6001,000 francs. The present duke 
; bom December 9, 1810. His sister 
n March 14, 1807, is crown-princess 
r Sweden; Amelia, bom July 31, 1812, ex-empress 
Tlfae finvb. There are se\'eral oUier children. 
LEUCIPPUS; the foiuuler of the atomic school in 
radt phikaonhy, and teacher of Democritus. By 
■e he Is said to have been a native of Abdera; by 
hna, of Eka; and by otiiers, of tlie island Melos. 
efivcd 500 years B. C. His instructer was Zeno 
e Elcatic To settle a contest between reason and 
■ribk ezpeiienoe, which had been mainly excited 
r the Eleatic school, he invented his system, which 
» e ppoa ed to that of the Eleatics. The more ancient 
ionci denied the reality of motion, vacuity of space, 
li nlurality of matter, reducing all that exists to a 
qpe, eiemal| and immutable substance. Leucippus, 
1 the contrary, assumed the infinity of space. In 
il space, there are, according to his view, an infinite 
■Btity of partKles of umtter, too minute to be per- 
iplikle to the senses. In themselves, they are indi- 
able (thence tlie name atoms); for, if an infinite 
rfiAihty were ascribed to them, Uiey would at last 
■■ppeer into nothing. Now, these atoms move 
oai eternity i% infimte space, and by tiieir union 
ad separation, iwm the origin and end of things. 
ieoe unity can never become plurality, nor plurality 
eeooie unity, the atoms cannot, by their connexion, 
rudoce a true unity, but mere aggregations. In 
ibrtance,all the atoms are similar, but of an infinite 
uriciy of shapes, by which is explained the variety 
r bo£es formed by them. Atoms are moreover 
irtinipiiihed by their local situation, and the order 
I wl&h they are compounded. Situation and order 
ra the fundamental properties of the atoms; from 
icir uwoo and separation arise properties of the 
mad ofdcr {fmiliiaies Meamiiaria), such as hard- 
Oi, aoftness, csolour, sound, smell, &c. As far as 
an be deduced from the Imperfect notkscs which we 



hare, Leucippus explained the origin of the world 
by tlie motion of atoms, in tlie following mamier : — 
From the infinity of atoms, some broke loose, and, 
becoming confused, produced a rotatory motion by 
means of which, simifinr particles were associated witli 
simHar particles, while the dissimilar were repelled. 
From the necessary iueqimlity of the velocity of the 
1)odics, tlie smaller were driven to tlie outsiile, and 
formed, as it were, an envelop around a kernel. 
The grosser bodies of this envelop sank downwards, 
ami, by their mutual collisions, attenuated the enve- 
lop. Tlie bodies that sank downwards compose tlie 
earth ; tlie envelop itself was finally inflamed, and 
gave rise to Uie stars. To fire he ascribed round 
atoms. The atoms composing the other elements^ 
water, air and earth — were oistinguished merely by 
magnitude. Fire, as the most suutUe, tlie lightest 
aiidmost fluid element, he made the soul of Uie world, 
the principle of life, sensation and tiioiight These 
last modifications, however, according to Leucippus, 
were not always founded in the nature of atoms, but 
merely in the mode of their aggregation. The intel- 
lectual substance (consisting of particles of fire) is 
difliised through the whole body. Men and animals 
inhale it witii the atmosphere, and hence life ceases 
with the end of respiration. There is nothing said 
in his system respecting tlie soul of tlie universe, a 
providence, or Deity. 

LEUCITE, or AMPHIGENE, is a mineral which 
occurs in little masses, luiving tlie appearance of 
crystals roiindiMl l)y attrition ; also in crystals 
whose form is that of the trapezohedron, apparently 
with cleavages parallel to the rhombic dodecahe- 
dron and cuDe, tlie latter of which, being Uie most 
simple of the two, has been adopted as Uic form 
of the primary crystal. Colour grayish white ; 
translucent; lustre vitreous; fracture condioidal ; 
specific gravity 2-37. Before Uie blow-pipe alone, 
it is infusible ; with borax, it fuses into a transparent 
glass. It consists of 53*75 silex, 24*62 of alimiine, 
and 2 1 .35 of potasli. It is found only in volcanic and 
trap rocks. The lavas of Vesuvius and bnmlts of 
Italy abomid with it. It is especially abundant 
between Rome and Frescati. 

LEUCO ; two syllables found in many scientific 
terms or geographical names, derived from Uie Greek 
Xi»s«f , white. 

LEUCOTHEA. See 7;io. 

LEUCTRA ; a village in Bopotia (at present, 
Livadia), famous for the great batUe in the year 371 
B. C, which the Tlieban Epaminondas won over Uie 
Spartan king Cleombrotus, thus putting an end to 
the great influence which Sparta luui exerted fur 
several centuries over all Greece. 

LEUSDEN, John ; a celebrated biblical criUc and 
theologian, bom in 1624, at Utrecht, where he after- 
wards obtained the professorship of Hebrew, wiUi Uie 
reputation of l)eiiig one of the most erudite sdiolars 
and able divines of the age. He published a new 
edition of Uie books of Uie Old Testament, in the 
original Hebrew (in 2 vols., 3vo), and of those of the 
New, ui Greek and LaUn (one Uiick 12mo) ; & He- 
brew and LaUn Lexicon ; an ediUon of Poole's 
Synopsis (5 vols., folio) ; rtrsio Sepfuaginta Inter- 
pretum ; Ciavis O'raca Novi Testamenti ; Onomasti- 
con Sacrum ; Philologus Hebrveus el Philologut Ih- 
braomixtus; Clavit Hebraica el PtiUologica ret. 
Test. ; a Hebrew Psalter, and Commentaries on Uie 
Books of the Prophets Joel, llosea, end Jonali. 
Leiisden died in his native city, about the close of 
Uie seventeenth century. 

LEUTHEN ; a village in Lower Saxony, west cf 
Breslau, famous on account of a battle gained heie 
by Frederic Uie Great, Decembers, 1757, over prince 
Charles of Lorraine. See Seven Years' /fur, 
2 r 2 
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LEL'WENHOEK, Anth^.nv - a celebrated nattind 
pKilo^oplier, lioni at DeJft, in Hollaiiil, in IG32. Uh 
skill ill griuilmg optical glasses Jtd Iht^ way to the 
making of raicroscopical observatiojis, wliieh pro- 
cur€<3 liim no stnall degree of fame, fie began to 
publish an account of ids discoveries in the tiiglisli 
Philosophical Trausuctions, in 1673; and iliey are 
rontinued froai No. 94 to No, 380 of ttiat col- 
h 'Clio a. In WBO, be was chosen a fellow of the 
n>)al society; and, in iGOfei, heenteitainetl the €w.t 
Feter the Great, tlien at T)elft» with an exhibition of 
his experiments. He uppears to liav^ passed the 
whi>t43 of his life at his native place^ devoting his 
time to mic^of^?opical researches^ cliiefly relating to 
anatomy. He died in 1723. A Latin translation it( 
Jns works in the DiiE.eh kngufige was published 
between 161)5 and 17 li) (4 vols., 4 to), oniier the 
title of Arcana Naiura deteeta^ ond reprinted at 
Leaden, in lVd2, His industry was great, but pre- 
«:anr lived opinions someUmes led him to erroneous 
cuiiclu'jiims. 

LEV A ILL ANT, FRA^'cIs^ a celebmted tinveller, 
bom at Faramafibo, in the Dutch colony of Guiana 
{iSuriiiam), from cJiildhot:KJ displayed a passion fur 
the study of natural history, particularly of oruitJto- 
Jogy. His desire of extending his knowledge by 
travelling in the most distant buds was increased in 
Europe. In Amsterdam, he fuund a patron in the 
persoci of Tenmiink, iJie great fimitholorpst, who 
wamnly encounii^cd his plans, iu tlie tiope of obtiiui- 
iiig through him, great accessions to his excellent 
collections in natural history, particuhirly ornitho- 
logy — a hope which was not disappointed. LevailhnU 
Hret proceeded to the cape of Good Hope, whence he 
advanced into the interior of Africa. The specimens 
which he collected on this occasion were entirely 
lost. The sljip in which Uiey were embarki^ for llol- 
Ijiild was attacki^l by tlie Briii!!»h, and burned in ttte 
fxitine of tlie action , Supported by Temmink, Levail* 
lant renewed his labours, and, with a tolerjibly large 
caravan, directed his course to tlie countries on the 
ncirtli of the colony. Insyrmounlable olistacle^ pre- 
Teivted him froai pursuing his adventurous researches 
fio far into the interior as be wished. The fruits of 
his labours werein however, important. He was n(tt 
less fortunate in a second excursion. Levaillant died 
at Paris, Noveialjer, ISiJI, ^K^^ seventy. It has 
been objected to Ins accoimts, that they are not 
tdwfly» Bccurate, and that U^iey are often improbable, 
though this cannot be satisfactorily shown. flis 
reidcrs are interested by his lively descriptions, and 
b| in Bttractive philowphical originality. His ac- 
counti of his first and second excursionn were pub- 
lidied in Freocli, in 1780 nnd I TVJO. He ol>o left mmd* 
works on natural history, and stune seprale treatises. 
*V\» most iit»portant ai these works are Hkimrt 
mmtweUe d€t OU^HJ-dJ/ri^ue (I7l]1>— 1807* in lifly 
nOBtbers, folio), and the ilisioirt mtturri/e dn Ptrrv 
p»ei» (IHOl— ISfX-i, ^ vols., folio). 

LEVANT (Italian, ti I^mnie ; French, It I^^ant ; 
the efttt)' 'I his term is applied, in a ^eral $»ense, 
to the couutrie^s on the eastern ccmst of the M<^it*T- 
rtmcMi iea. aiid« in a more contmcteit f^nse, to tlie 
Ailatie oavats of tlie Archij^iehigo, from ronstanti- 
lUi AlfXSndria, in Egypt. The in<ist famous of 
Mrdftl cities of the Levant, taken in tJiis 
nm <ninonp tlie French, Svhelht du Levant), 
beHidi's ( uitsiioiiuiofJe and Alexandrii^ are Smyrna, 
^k%^d«'rfH»ll (AlcxandrettJi}, and Aleppo. Smyrna, 
with liN\rMM> uiliabimnti i^ the principal coinmerct»i 
placse of the Lev not, and the gmitd man of lite Astatic 
imde. 'I his Levant Froper is uiKler tlie Turkidi 
dominion, ha^ a ftfy Winn climate, mimy nunmtains, 
and very fertile plains, and is inhnbite*! by lurk^, 
Armenians and (J reek*. The itaplcs are grain, rice, 
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toliacco, olives, cotton, silk, Angora gnat's liair, 
sflfllower, and some minemls. The Levant cof 
It is called, does not grow in the Levant, I 
Arabia, and has this name because it is exported £ 
the pi>rLs of tlie Levant. See Tomer's Trat^eU m tkf 
Leimnt, London, 1820, and count ForbUrs Trurti$ 
in the East, 

LEV EE (from the French word /cper, to rise, wok 
the time of rising) is a word Msed in high lifcif ore 
lim^age, for the ceremonial visiLji which great i 
sonages receive in tl*e morning, as it were at 
rising. Tlie levee is distinguished from tlie draw- 
ing room, inasmuf h as, at the levee of a gentieinaD, 
gentlemen only appear, and at the h'vee of a lady, 
only ladies, while, at the drawing-room, ladies iin 
^enlteiiien Inith are admitted. At llie levee* i 
dmwing rooms of tite sovereigns, persi>ns uf i 
tion, or young hiembers of noble familie'S, are 
duced. On tlie first presentation of liaoghti 
didtes, marquises and earls, it is cusUmmry fo 
queen of BriLaln to kiss tttem on the cheek, 
word kvee is ai^i used in the United States of 
America, for the reception of company by the prf^ 
sident. 

LEVEE {French) ; an embankment on the mnrgiii 
ofa river, to confine it within its natural channd. 
The lower part of Louisiana^ which luis been formed by 
encroachments upon the sea, is subject to be inundatrd 
by the Mississippi and its various branches, for a dis- 
tance of more than 300 miles. In ordtr to protect the 
rich lands on tliese rivers, mounds are thrown up, of 
clBy, cypress htgs, and green turf, sometimes to the 
height of fifteen feet, witli a breailth of thirty feet al 
the base. Thi^e, in the hinguage of tliut part of tiM 
country, are calletl ierees. They extend far bundrei^* 
of miles ; and, when tlie rivers are foil, cultivated 
fields, covered with rich crops, and studileil with vil- 
Iflges are seen lying far below the river courwa. The 
giving way of these i^vtea^ sonietimes ix:cas]oiied by 
a sudden and violent pressure of the water, ands 
times by accidental perforations, is colled 
(Fre/ieA, a disruption). 

LEVEE-EN-MASSE (universal rishig> • a military 
expression for the rising of a witole people, including 
all capable of bearing arms, who are not otherwise 
enijftgeii in the regular strvice. Wfien animated by 
patriotic feeluigs, it is the most formidable obstacle 
which an enemy can encounter ; and it is unconquer- 
able, if favoureil by the nature of the ground, beonmi 
almost every advantage is on the siile of the peopki 
They fight on their own soil ; they know thegro ' 
they find support and assistance in every tiouaOi i 
every woman and child ; they fight for their 
heartlis: tliey enclose tlie enemy on all sides, andoof 
destroy whatever may be useful to him, cut of hii 
communicatkjns, pursue, annoy, disturb, assail „hBni«« 
him incosantly, so that he can efiVct nothing excef^ 
getting possession of the strong pbices. It is ralU^l 
Landtiurm (landstonii), in German, in distinction 
from the Landwehr (militia). T\m distinction was 
first made in ITIH), when tlie pea*:iints of Havana 
and Franconia, fell upon the rear of tie flying French, 
under Jourdan^ with much succeaa, I'he Lattd^urm 
was yet more effective in 1799, and, in IN 1 3, the 
governments of NnrLlieru GtTmany called it furth In 
every part of the country. It consisted of every aitia 
person capable of l>earing anns of any 9c»rt, whum 
age or other reasons exempted from the militia ser- 
vice. Orders were issued to turn every Lliing inin 
weapons, to defend the country by every means, and 
to injure tin* enemy in all poss^ible ways, by deititif- 
ing promions and %velH, attacking stnigglera, fmer- 
cepting Goorkn, and esctirtin^ prisiuiern. The La^d^ 
ttnrm was uaefnl at ihe siege of several fu 
I Its oirganiiation was lounded on municipal di^ 
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oleon onlered the tvpre rn-mnajte, wlien the allies 
Pmiice, and it tlin-fttoni-d to become tlari- 
\ Ui them ; but the mptiirt* of \*»m put an enJ 
f Wiir- We all kmiw howr efiVctiial a kvee en- 
«#r was 10 Spurn, \^ here even women touk part 
[it, and in TjitjI. niider Hwfir. We lately wit- 
a lepit^n-mame , 'm Poland. The PVencli 
iiitHiiil inmrd, irtUi iL5 ditferent classes, miglit be 
p^iJered a tevreen-maMae orgnniied on a gigantic 
The chief difftrence between a Itvte tn-masse 
militwi is, iJiAt, ill Uie former, ikll personn are 
Qprised not iiicitided in the latter ; and ihey do 
mardi fcr from home ; and lliai llieir service is 
itiore irr^uJjir, and even owes its &Ureii|;lhy in Mjme 

Cw^ure. U) this irrepilarily. 
LEVEL ; ai2»thematicai insinim^-nt n^ed for draw- 
^ a line p«irT%llei to the Jiorifon, and contintiinj^ it 
pU'&iture, and, by ihis means, for fiiiding tfie troe 
rel, or llie difliereoce of ascent or descent between 
rtnl places, far cooveyinfr water, draining ien^^ 
^^laoio^ the furfiicsi of flooi^, hc^ levels and for 
irarioiiii oilier ptuposea in architecture, aj^icuiture^ 
hrdniiilki, OTTveyiDg, &c. There is a m^at variety 
^ iitttraiBCiiU for Hm pnrpose, dttfereuu j construct- 
HL constitlitcd of dilTereni nieUils, according lo the 
^Blticiilar fiurposts to wtik-h they are applied ; aa 
^mt corpeiitef*! level, masou's level, baliusce level, 
arrcurial levels, »urvry;t}< and spirtil levels ; but, 
ireter their con^tnictioj m^y vary, they may all be 
^rred lo tlie following llifce da^^e^ : I, those in 
lich the vertical line is determined by a suspended 
linlvUiie or a balaitcc-w eight, and the horizoutivl 
ilUion is &huwn by a line perpendicular to it; 2. 
rlivch di'lennine a level line by tlie siirfnce of a 
3. spirit levfl-i^ which pikit out the hiiriaontal 
I a bubble of air floating- in a fluid eou- 
iwbe. 1. Those of the first kiod, 
the plumb line, uri* very eomraun, 
: ikrt Tef7 seen rate, l he simplest furm is tjiat of 
> rulers united in the form ut tlie letter L ; they 
Biist be exactly perpendicular to eueh other ; then, 
if A plumb-line is «iui^pended from the top of the 
vertical ruler, and the rcjge thereof be made to coin- 
cide with the plumWiue, the other ruler must be 
iwriiCMital. This when applied to the top of a wall, 

tram, or a Boor, will show if ihpy are horlKontal. 
s is the kind of level n^ed by artificers j soiiie- 
ea it is fi*rmeti like the letter A. of tfiree rulers. 
tll« pluiidvliiie l>einf^ 5U5(>endrd frnm the vertex, ami 
the two lees set on the surtaee lo be levelled. The 
line hang^ oppo^^ite to a mark made on the middle of 
IIms oto^ nder, when the feet are on the &ame leveL 

tietame$ tlie boriiuntal piet!e ert><;se^ the perpeu- 
Jttr at it<« foot, and the plumb, siuspeiided from the 
of the jNerpt'ndicular, is re**eived in an opeuini^ at 
tbcir jnnctinn. 2, 1 he vatcr tetfi shows the hi>ri/.<in- 
ml line by n^eans of a surface of water or otlier fluids 
Ibtiiided on this principle, thai water always placet 
ilaelf horiaonUdfy. The mr>Ht «;imple kind, made of 
Jt long wooden trough, which h Slled with water, 
ahowsmi its surface the line of level. This is the 
aiieteiit cJkorohitte*. The water level Ls also made 
with two cups fittetl to the two ends of a straif^ht 
pipe, an inch in diameter, and four feet long. 1 he 
water communicates fn.im one enp to the otiier ; aiiit 
thia pipe being^ movable on its stand by a bull and 
•ockct, wlien the Iw^o cups are sceu to 1>p equally full 
ofvater, thisir two surfaced mark the line of level 
uxncnt, instead of cups^ may al^o be laade 
I shoft cyliiMlen of gh»9, three or four inches, 
ned to i»ach extremity of the pipe with 
vm%. or mastich. The pipe, filled with (coloured 
vater^ shows iiMflf thnui^h the cylinders, by meauf^ 
«f which the hue of level is detenuiued ; the heiicht 
uf the wotcTy with respect to the centic of tlie eanh, 



being- alway?; the same in both cytinder?. Thislevef, 
Lhouijh very vimple, is yi't very comnuvrlious for lev- 
elling small disUiueci. 3. 'ihe tptTU or nir level 
5hows tlie exact level, by means of a bubble of air, 
enclosed, with some fluid, in a glass lube of an inde- 
terminate length and ttiickness, and hftviii|r its two 
ends hennetically sealed- V\ hen the bubble fiiet T 
itself at a mark in the middle of the tube^ the rase inj 
which it is fixed is then level. When it is not level^^ [ 
Ifie bubble will rise to one end. This glass tubo] 
may be set in nuotiier of brass, having an a perl lire i 
the middle, where the bubble maybe observed. Tlwr j 
liquor with whidi the inbe is fiHe<l, is oil of tartar, i 
at/ua j(evvfid(tt those not being liable in freeze ^ 
common water, nor to rarefaction and condeusatiunji 
as spirit of wine is. These instances will explain the ] 
principle of the difTcrent kinds of levels. Their varits- j 
ties are too numerous to be described here. 

LEV'EN ; a river which flows from Loch Lomond, I 
and, lifter a course of about nine miles, falls into the I 
Clyde iit Dumbartoru Smollett has celebrated it ia j 
a well-known little poem, I'rintfields atnl other pub- 
lic works are now establisheit on its batiks. Leveti 
is also tlie name of a river in Fifeshire^ wliicb flous 
from Loch Leven. 

LEVEN% Locu ; a lake of Scotlam!^ about ten 
milf'.<. in circuntfereuce, m the county of Kinross. It 
eonta,in.s four islands, on one of which was formerly a 
priory, and on another stand the remains of the casile 
of Loeli Leven, once a royal residence, which was 
granted by Robert Mt. to Douf^las. In tliis cnstle 
Mary Stuart was confined, after her ^efjaration from 
Hothwell, and her capture by tlie roiitetlerate lords 
at the battle of Carberry Hill. After several unstic- 
cessfiil attempt*!, she made her eM-jipe, by tlie aid of 
George Douglas, her keeper s brother. 

LEVKR, in mechanics; an inflexible rig^ht line, 
rod, or beam, sup(^K>rted, in a single puint, on a ful- 
cnim or prop, and used ior the raising of weights, 
being eitliiT void of weig^ht of itself, or «t least, having 
sucli a weight as may be comnirjiliously counterbal- 
anced, I lie lever is the first of those called mcchani- 
cfil powers^ or mitpte machines, as being, of all otljers, 
the most simple ; and is chiefly applietj for raising 
weights to small heif^hts. See Maehanies. 

LEVESt^UE, Pkter TiiARLEsi ; a French writer on 
history and g**iieral literature, was btini at Paris, in 
1736, and, when youn^, apprenticed to an engraver, 
Displaying a strong incliniition for learning, he was 
removed to the coitige Masariu^ where he studied 
with great success . Hts &inily having retired into 
the country, he, tor some lime, supported himself at 
Paris, by working as an engraver. In 1773, he went 
to St Petersburg, with a recommemUitinn from Dide- 
rot to the empress of Hussia, who appointed him pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at the school of noble cadets. 
Here he formed the de<iign of writing the history of 
Russia, and, having completed the work, in I7S<> he 
returned to Paris to publish it. He was admitted 
into tlie academy of biscriptions, and, some years 
after was appointed professor at the royal college. 
He was subse(|uently made a member of Uie national 
institute; and, in 1812, closed a long life devoted to 
literary pursuits. Besides his Russian history {l\h 
etlitiou with notes by Malte-Bruu and Depping, 
eight volumes, 18)2, a standard work on Russia), he 
produced a Inuwlation ofThucydides; a History of 
France, under itte five first Kings of the Hou^e of 
\'aloi3; a Critical History of the Roman Republic 
(three volumeBl; Studies in ancient History, and in 
the History of (ireece, and many other translations 
and valuable works. 

LEI' I \ the thin! sou of Jacob and Le8h< The 
prince of tlie iiichemites, having ravished liis sisti'i 
Dinah, he, with his broUier Simeouj attotJLed theii 
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cHy while Ihey were suffering tlte consequences of 
circumcision, to wliidi they had submitled^ and tout- 
dered all ilie lualcs. Jact»l> reprtmches them with 
this act of cruelly, on bis death -bed, and threatens 
theni with the dispersion of tlieir descendants. Moses 
and Aarun were of tliis tribe, I'lie Levites wete set 
ajHirt, by Moses for tiie service of reli|yion, thus 
fonuln^ a hereditary caste of pnestSp or religious 
niiiiislers, whi> received territories scattered about in 
tlie lands of the other tribes. The third book of 
Muses is called Levitints^ as it relates pdacipally lo 
tlltj oqiaiitiaition uf tlie niiuistry. The Alosaaclaw is 
sooiietinies alio caile*! tlie Lcvitical iam. See Motes, 

L!-:VIATHAN {Hebrew) is ion4>ounded of two 
wonls, meaning a great ^sh, and /ajstrned; hence it 
pmbabl]^ lueuns a huge fii^h covered with close 
scales. The Septuaji^int renderg it l^«tita/t (a drajrioii), 
and unrty (a whale). From tlie description given of It 
it) the book of Job (xli.), it is usually conskJered to 
fnt^ii Uie crocodile, though some liave supposed it to be 
the wliale. See H arris's A^a/«ra/ HUtorif of the BUle, 

LEVITES. See LeuL 

LEVITICUS. See Levi, 

LUVVTS. Harris and Lewis is the name bestowal 
on one of the larj^est and most northerly of tlie 
Hebrides, thesDUthem part of which b callecl tfarr if, 
and the northern Lewis ^ Lewis exteitds south-west 
and norUi-east eighty-two miles, and it i-^ from ten to 
twenty- Uiree miles in breadtli, containing an area of 
l»Cte square miles, or 451,000 Scots acres. !t lie^ 
between 5"* 40' am! 7^ 10' W. Ion., and 57*" 54' and 
58® 28' N, lat. Lewi* belongs to the county of Ross; 
Harris ti* laveraess-shire, Lewis is divided into four 
]itirishej*: Barvas, Lochs, Stornaway^ and Uig. 
Besides some hamletii, there is only one town, vit : 
Stornaway, wliich lies on the east side of Uie island, 
at tlie head of a hay. The snrfdce of the country is 
less rug|»;ed Umti tluit of Harris ; tlie east side of tlie 
tlistricl is principally pasture land, and tJie west side 
is arable. On the coasts are numerous bays and 
inlets, where great qnnntities of shell&h are foanJ ; 
an<l tile fisheries of herrings and cml are prosecuted 
with success. The rivers abound wiili trout, and in 
thii season witfi salmon. The land animals are horses, 
tilAck-catths de<?r, sheep, eoats, and hogs, all which 
are of small iiie. Popuklion of Lewis, hi 1831; 
Uarvas, 3011; Lochs, 3007; Stornaway, 5122 ; Uig, 
3{} S I ; total, 1 4,51 1 . See Harris, 

LEWIS, Matthew^ GiiEGORY, an English writer, 
wliose attempts, both In thedepartments of the drama 
mid of romance^ obtained at one perirxl, a very con- 
ftihsrnble share of popolarity, though but too fi^- 
<|iieiit!y disfi|E^red by bod taste, and degrade by 
lu:entiousrie-5i. was ilie i»ofi of a gentleman of ^ood 
proprty, who was uuder-secrctary at war. The 
sul^ect oi i\in article wa& bom in the metropolis, in 
1773, and educnteil at Westminster; on quitting 
whiL-h he travelled for improvenient, especially into 
<lemiony, the literature of which coimtry produced a 
6tru4ig impression upon him, and gave that peculiar 
turn to his compositions, which placed bim in the 
foremost rank amoni^ ttie delineators of the roarvel- 
loiis and terrific, ami lias since leaded the shekes of 
dnndating libraries with heats of imitators^ most of 
whiyra exnihit nil the extrava|![ances without the 
genlua ef their moiteL Of ht^ writings, the first and 
inoft oelebnited was tlic Monk, a rotimnce. in three 
voU., l^mo, wMdl, aUhough much decrieil for its 
licentiouaBeii, ran tlmmgli a great number of edi- 
tions ; Peudnt Tymnts, ditto, 4 vols.; Komantic 
Tales^ 4 vols. ; Tnle« of Wonder, tn verse, 1 vuL, 
8vo ; Tales of Terror, 1 voL, 6vo; the Castle 
Sp-etre^ a rtimantic drama ; Ailelroom the Outlaw, 
dltUi; VeiJOfii* a tmgedjr; a volume of mUoellancotis 
fioetry, and the Uravo of Venioc (a tnuislatioci from 
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the German^ 1 vol., 8vo. Mr Lewis bad a seat lo 
parliament, but seldom took part in the buanesi of 
the house. His death took place in 1818^ at tea, 
while on his voyage home from a visit to bis West 
Indian po^^icssiuns. 

LEWIS, MERiwETHKR,a celebrated explorer, was 
bora near the town of Charlottesville, in \'irgina, 
August 18, 1774, His fiither, a man ofindep 
fortune, died when he was yet a child. He ^ 
early gave proofs of that bold and enter[ 
position for which he was subsequently 
guished. At the age of eighteen, he relinqa 
academic studies, and engaged in the pursuits ( 
farmer, with which he continued to occupy hir 
until he was tweoi^f* General Washington ' 
called out a bodij|fM|Ut)a, in consequence of { 
disturbances in SBBlem parts of the countrr, 
produced bv discooMt at the excise taxes, youi^ 
Lewis cJirolied himself in it as a volunteer, and fttun 
that situation was removed to tlie rcgnlar sernce* 
In 1803, president Jefi'erson proposed to cotigTCii lo 
send some competent person on an exploring expe- 
dition to the western i>art of tlie contineot of North 
America, who might a^^end tlie Missouri, cross the 
Stony mountains, and desc^end the nearest river b» 
tlie Pacific, Congress having ap^praved tlie propo»> 
tion, and voted a sum of money for carrying it iaio 
execution, captnin Lewis, who liad then been nearly 
two years with Mr Jefferson as his private seciietary, 
was chosen fi>r that purpose. The fol lowing testi- 
mony of Mr Jefferson ^ves an idea of his fitness for 
tlie task : ^* Of courage undaunted ; po^essiag a 
firmnesii and peneverance of purpose which noUSiy 
but impossibilities could divert from i;s direotMNi; 
careful as a fother of tliose committed to bis charge, 
yet steady in the maintenance of order and disci- 
pline; intimate witli tlie Indian cliaraeler, cuitooii» 
and principles ; Imbituated to the hunUcic lifej 
guarded, by ciact observutioa of tlie ve^elawesi 
animals of his own country, against iesmr f*^^ 

the description of objects alreaoy possessed; ^_ 

disinterested, liberal, of sound understanding, and l 
fidelity lo truth so scrupulous, tliat wimtevef he 
should report would be as certain as if seen by our- 
selves : with all tliesc qualifications, as if selected 
and implanted by nattire, in one body, for tlus as* 
pr^s pur}xjse, I could have no hesitation In oooiA> 
ing the enterprise to him." That tliere might bt 
some person with him to assume tlie conduct of tht 
expedition in case of accident to himself, WiUluB 
Clarke was appoUited, at Lewises request, Co i 
pany him, and received a coimaission of a_ 
(For the pnrticubrs of thw expeilitiofi, see tlie 
account whidi has been published of it — Ejrjieditkm, 
&c.— Philadelphia, 1S14, 2 vols.). It was hig'" 
successful, and occupied three yeare, tiie 
engaged in it having set out in the summer of ! 
and retunied in tlie autumn of IBOG. Lewb 
soiin aftemards maiic governor of the territccy of 
Louisiana, and Clarke a general of its militia, 
agent of the United States fur Indian affairs. 
the new governor's arrival at St Louis, the 
administration^ he fuund tlie coutitry torn by < 
sions ; but his moderation, imprtiality, aiui f 
souo brought mattcrij into a regular imin. 11 e % 
ject to const it lit totml hypochondriii, and, while 
the influence of a severe attack of this disonder, put an 
end to hi* life, in 1809, at the age of thirly^six, 

LEWIS'S IIIVEW; a river of North America, 
which rises in live llocky mountains, and nms nortli' 
west into the Colmnbia, li:i miles from its moutli ; 
length. nl>cuit 9fXI miles. 

LEXINGTON; one of the principal towm cf 
Kentucky, capital of Payettcs county, on u branch of 
the Elkfioni, Ht miles S. B, of Praiikrurt» S5 S. gf 
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Cincbmaa ; loo. 84^ IS^ W,; M, 3B^ 6' N. The 
H^^e derivfH) Iti name from Uie c!ireunistaiic« iliat 
Hpip btintcrs w«fe engaged un the spot in lajrng outa 
IRrn (1775), when a roess^ncer arrived witb tlif ntrws 
of ihe bftttle of LexiiAgton, and they immediately dfcid- 
'] lo conuiieiDonitr that event bj ffivtng tlte name to 
Pouolatkn, in 1830, 5&M. 1 he staple 
t or the pliice are cordAge Qtid baggiu^. 
ytYBfria itoivenity, at Leikin^n, wo^ incorpo- 
mted in 17SIS. and oraaoiiecl anew in 1 8 1 8. In 1 8:^0^ 

It liad It" * - TTsmiates, 62 in the preparatory <Je- 

partin* I lical students and l^ law students. 

tLKXl. u , a aniaU town in Massachusetts, 

Dut tweive miles ztortli-west of Boston, and six 
nth-east of Coocofd, is remarkable « in tlie hi5tof7 
Ihe Amencan revolntion. as the place where the 
Htsi Britiih blood was shed in armed resistance to 
ihe aaothcr oooatry. On tiie evening of April IS, 
1776, a detachmffDt of British troops was sent from 
Htifiton, by gmend Ga^e, for the pur|)ose of seizing 
some provbicial stores at Conconl. Notice of this 
tnoveiBent bavins: been communicated to the inliali- 
ftiuits on the roiite^ the militia of I^xin^ton, uUmi 
sereaty men m number^ were hastily itrawn up on 
the commoo, by which the road to Concord {lasscs, 
Th^ IVtii^h comnuuid^, colonel Smitli. having com- 
manded tiieiB lo disperse without eflecL, ordered Im 
tnea to Hre. Seven Americans were killed, ond 
thrae wounded, and the company dispersed » several 
of Ilia militia discharging their muskets as Ihey 
rotwartiod. The British troops tliexi pushed on to 
CoBOOfd, the AiMficans retiring' beyond the river 
ira by the ▼tllage. One hundred men were 
to destroy the bridge, across which ihe 
i had retired ; Ihey were, however, repulsed 
lif Iha latter » and, nt noon, the whole detscliment 
look flp tfaa auch for Bost<jn. The mititia of tbe 
I had meajiwhile been collected, 



to hum upon the rear of tim British with 
an irrc|p]Jarbat£strtictive fire from every favour- 
j/oAe positkaL At Lexin^on, tJie British were 
^bievfid by a rdoforoement of 1000 men^ but were 
^PU punued in the mme filing manner till their 
arrivaJ at Charlest^wn, in the evening. (See Phin- 
ney's Hiri^ry *)f l/w Battle at Ltwitigton, BostiMn, 
United States, 16^5.) A simple monument of ^-an- 
ile, bearing the names of tliose w!to feJl, was *THied 
^tl'estngtofiyby the common weaJth of Massachusetts, 
Kl799. 

■^LEX LOCI CONTRACTUS {con/lkt nf lau^H\ 
It b a general doctrine, tliat every guvemmeni hm 
jurisdiction of persons wiUiin its territories, and uko 
of ads done witJuo them. It follows, tluit all con- 
tracts made, and obligations assumed, liave au itiu 
jjHtd reference to the laws of tlie place of the tmn*^ 
^btjont uule^ it appear otherwise on llie face of the 
^IbninMi-t* Some coit tracts, however, have reference 
«^ diflcfeat nlaces for their execution, as a bill of 
hSug hr a fareign voyage, a foreign bill of exchange 
and wuff others. Such contracts nece^h^anly reler 
to the lawa of other countries than that in wliich 
Jj(c contract is made, in respect to the acts contem- 
^Bited to be done abniod. The manner of execution 
^ttlhe cfmirnct must, in this respect, be |>ovemed by 
^Uie forei^ laws. But, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing tlie meaning of the parliea, regard is necessarily 
had to the language, laws, and customs of the place 
where it is raade. In nei^^bbonring territorieii sub- 
ject to diflerent jurisdictions, where Uiere is uinch 
iNiaiOfJii and interconrse betweeu the inhabitants of 
the diflrrent territories, as is, or, at least, formerly 
waa the case in Hie diilerent provinceis of Holland 
and tlie N ether lantk, aud the territorl^ bordering 
upon them, questions frequently arise as to the code 
IN laws which is applicable to |jjuticular acts of tlie 



parties, or provisions of contracts. Many questioni 
have arisen in tliose countries, tor insiiance, respect- 
ing the obli|rntions and rights arisuigon die marriage 
ctmtract, where tlie parties were married in one 
province or country, and afterwards removed tu 
anotlier. As to rights of property, consequent 
Immediately upon a marriage, the laws of the place 
of marriac^e prevail ; but it will often happen that 
these laws clash with tliose of the qunrter U» which 
the parties remove, and, in such cases, the genera] 
rule is, to give tbe laws of the place of tbe contract 
the pn;ference, as far as is piraclicable. Rut it will 
someiimes happeji that it is quite impossible to give 
tliem entire eflcct. The FrtncJi law, for instance, 
makes tlie law of marriag^e, to many purposes, a 
pecuniary copartnership, and Its provisions and 
remedies are adapted to this construction, and there 
is no difficulty in enforcing the rights of the wife 
under it. But in Britain and the Unitt^l Slates, it is 
quite othenvi^e, as the wife's personal property, and 
the use of her real estate, go to tlie hustiand, and her 
legal rights are in n great degree suspended during 
the marriage. !f, therefore, parties, married in 
Franee, remove to Britain or tlw United States, 
whatever respect micht be paid to tbe Frendi law, 
and the ripflits and obligiitions^ as to prt>|>crty, arising 
on tile marriage contract under that law. die laws of 
Britain or the Ignited States, supply no forms of pro- 
ceeding, and remedies adapted to such a construction 
of tbe contract. As to the acts dtme and the man- 
Bjtcemcnt of their property after iheir removal, there- 
fore, they must lie governed by the laws of Uie 
country of their resilience. This question, as to tlie 
code of laws which is applicable, arises in relation 
to tite adjustment of general average looses on 
vessels and their rai^oes, it being a rule that such 
losses are to be adjusted at tlie port of delivery of 
the gooils J and, where tliis is a foreign port, the 
mljuslmeiit is necessarily made accordinjj; to the laws 
there previiiJing. The im|»lietl contnict l)etweeri Uie 
parties to a bill of lading, to contribute to such aver- 
age, where the contribution accrues al>road, has refer- 
ence to Uie laws of tlie foreign port as to the propor- 
tion of the contribution. 

LKV, or LEES ; a term usually applied to any 
alknUne solution made by levigating ashes that con* 
tain on aikali. Suaplees is an alkali used by soap-> 
boilers, or potash or soda in solution » aud made 
ca ustic by lime. Lees of w i ne are tbe refuse, or sedi^ 
ment deposited from wine standing quiet. 

LEV DEN {Lugt/unum Batat*ort/m) ; ft large and 
beautiful city in the govern ment of South HoU 
land, situated on a branch of tlie Uhlne, witli 3000 
houses and Sf8,ti00 inbttbitants ; Ion. 4** 29' E. ; 
lat. 62* 9 N. It lias wide strt^ts (the one called 
Broad SireH is among tlie finest in Europi-), and 
numerous canals. The university of Leyden, formerly 
very celebrated, was founded in 1575, aud is distin- 
guished for its botanical garden, anatomical theatre, 
observatory, and valuable library with tiO,CM)0 
volumes and 14,000 manuscripts. Tlie nimilwr of 
students, in 1827. was 32^3. The Junnltrw JcmL 
Lugd. Bat. are still conlinuetL Cabtuets of philo- 
sophical, surgical, chemical instruments, and one for 
natural history, belong to tbe university. Among 
the buLldinjis, the principal are St Peter's church, 
with Ihe tombs of Boerhaave, Peter Camper, and 
Meennan, and the stadtliouse, which contains Luke 
of Leyden's excellent picture of the last jmlgment. A 
fine view of Uie whole city is enjoyed from the 
ancient castle, considered, traditionully, a Roman 
work. The printinc establishments formerly c«>nsti- 
tnteil an important bnuicb of the intluslry of Leyden, 
hut are much le^^ extensive at pres4*nL 'I lie city 
lias woollen mannractnres^ and considemble iniund 
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trade. The manufactures Iiftve much dpcfinPiU but 
tlie salt- works are iajpoitaiit. Leyden sufltreil much 
in Jauuarr. 1807, from tUt* explosion of a ship coii- 
taiuing 40,001) pounds of gun[Hjwiler. TJie Jioiises 
on Ibt* iiilp of tlie caiial were civerLynied, and uiany 
persons killed. Natives of l.eydtu are John of Ley- 
deii (q. v.), known as the leatier of the AiialiaptisU, 
ibe c*?iebratcd IVter Mu*K!henlin«?k» Keiiibrandt, 
Luke of I^eyden, ^c. It is coiuiecled widi ifnarlem^ 
llagfiie, Olid Delft by canals, Leydcii wiis called by 
the Romans Lugtiunum Buttnmruin (see Batuvkinz)^ 
from vvhieh die present (tame was formed iii Uie 
middle ligea. Even in Flolemy i? time, Leyden was a 
cotisidecable ciiy, U suQeretl uiucti duriug the war 
with Spain (1574). 

LI^YDEN, J,%N or Jobn op. See John ttf Ley. 

LEYDEN, Li' K E of- See L ulce o/ Leaden , 
LEYDEN, John; a poet, antiquary, and Orien- 
talist, was bom at Deiibobn, in Ron buri^bs hire, 
Scotland, in 1 715, of ^^arents in humble circumstances, 
and bred up to t^uch eountry labour »s t>uited his con- 
dition. In his earlie'st yuntb, fie displayed the 
greatest eagerness for tlie acqui.siition of knowledjp;e, 
but enjuyed few «>pportimkie^ of gmttifyinw^ it. llis 
predominant desire forlearniiif; Jiowever, detEnniiied 
his parents to prepare him for the cburcli, nnd he 
was entered at tlie college of Edinburgh, in I7i>0, for 
tiie purpose (jf ctnnmencing his professional studies. 
Here, besides adending to theology, he cultivated 
medical stiidies, uid, in addiLiun to the learneil laii- 
guagFS, acquired French, Spanish, Ualimi, tiermnn^ 
the ancient Icelandic, Amiiic, nud Fersiao, After 
renjaining five or six years in Edinburgh, he became 
private tutor to two young gentlemen, whom he 
accompanied to St Andrews, atid^ in 17I>E>, published 
his Hifttoiy of African Discoveries, which has sinc^ 
been onotinued alkI enlarga] hy II ugh Murray (3 
vols., 8vOj 1820). At this time^ he was also the 
Hiithor of many poetical effusiiins in difierent depart- 
tnenl5, whicli appeared in tlie I'dinhnrpfh Magaiine, 
and whichj, by rendering him known to the lovers of 
literature, jntrfniuced him into tlie W^i stkciety in the 
Scoitkh capitaL In company, he displayed Ltie 
nidenesa and independence^ whis ii his early life and 
education were fitted to pnxluee in a mrm of strong 
feeling and vigorous genius, united witJi jiersoual 
IwliliH'ss, and much bodily power and activity. In 
1800, he began to preach, and, althoogli popular as 
a pul[>it orator, he was not satisfied wiUi his own 
discourses. In 1801 and imn he assisted Sir Walter 
8cuU iu procuring materials and illii'^tratioiis for hif; 
Minstrelsy of the Scotti<ih K<mler, and re-publtshed 
the Complnynt of i?cottand^ witJi a learned prelimin- 
nry Disicrtation, Notes, arwl a (jlossary. Having 
imini felted a strong dii^ire to *et out on an expedi- 
tion to explore the unknown regioni* of Africaj his 
fneiiii^, to prevent the execution of this project, pro- 
(ureil him an appointmejit ui India, which, however, 
umiUI only l>e held by a person who had taken a sur- 
glcal degree, and this he actn.'illy ohtnined, after six 
inaiitliM' nnreniitting a]ip1icBtiion. While in tudiu,he 
ileviited him -^e If to tlie Btudy of OrientJil hteralure, 
hut did not liMig Mtrvive the influence of the rlirnate 
himI hi« uver-exerli^jni \f% hU studies. tie died tii 
180*1, flis rr»etical lieinalns, witli a Memoir of his 
Life, were pnblished in t8t!l,and, in I8^(], tlie Com- 
raefitHrie» of Baber, trmsliited by him from Uie 
Turkiidi langiuip^e. An animated sketch of doctor 
Leyden'i life is to br fcntnd among the Miscellaneous 
|>faiiie Works of Sir W. Scott. 

LKYDEN PHIAL, in electricity, is a gla.vi phinl 
fir jar, coated both within ainl wttlnrnt with tin-foil , 
nr iocaa otlwr oociduotitift wbflance, which muf be 
clkorgTil, Bial enployad In • ttfleiy of uaefiil and 



entertaining experiments. Glass of any oUier shape) 
so coattd and iii*ed, lias also received the sajni 
denoniinntinii. A var num pruduced in sucli a jjir. 
ho.., has been named tlie Leyden vacuum* See 
Elevtrivity. 

L I , (called also cnxa) ; the common copper coi&« 
in China, with a square hole in tlie middle, and u 
Inscription on one side. The copper is alloyed wilh 
lead, and the coin, which is cast, is very brittk 
Ten lis make otie candareen, 100 a mass, 1000 s 
liang or tale^ about five (Shillings. 

LIAS, in geology ; the name of a pecnliar foma- 
tiou, consisting of tliick, argillaceous deposits, wKkli 
constitutes the hose on which the oolitic lerifi 
reposes. The word Haw is of English origin, and ii 
said to l>e derived from a proviiK^ial prnntiuciatidn <^ 
the word itiyers. The upper ]>orlion of tlie«e depo- 
sit?, including alxiuL two thiitis of their total depth, 
consists of beds of a deep-blue mnrle. containing oaty 
a few irregular limestone beds. In the hiwer por- 
tion, tlie limestone beds increase in fn-quency, and 
asstime the pecnliar aspect vi Inch charaderiies the 
lia?, presenting a series of thin, stony beds, separated 
by narmw, argillaceous partings : so that the quiir- 
rics of this rock, at a distance^ assume a stripeil and 
ritiatid-like appearance. These limestone beds, when 
piircstn^ contain nil] ety per cent, of carbonate of liote; 
the re^^idne consisting, apparently, of alumine, iron, 
and silex. In places where tliese beds are le^ purr, 
ai amine of course abounds. The bine lias, which 
contains fauch iron^ aibrds a strong lime, diftin- 
gtiislied by it^ property of setting under waiej-. The 
white lias takes a polish, and may be ii«ed fur tht 
puri loses of lithography. The lias clay often ocntn 
in the form of s*>fi slate or shale, which divides into 
very thin hminw, and is frequently moch imprpg- 
nattn) with bitumen and iron pyrites ; in consequenee 
of which, when laid in heaps with higots, and oom 
ignited, it will continue to bum slowly until the iroa 
pyrites is wholly decomposed. When it falls in larjv 
masses from the clifTs upon the sea-shore^ as it often 
does in England, and becomes moistened by sea- 
water, it ignites spoutaneously. The ahiiii>$late af 
Whitby, in England, is of this sort. Lias clay if 
impregnated with a large dosa of common salt, and 
snlpliale of magnesia and soda ; in c(mseqiicnc0>l ' 
which, springs of water, rising through it, coaf 
the^^e salts in solution. I'he CheUenhain and Gh 
re«^ter springs are in this ciny. The lias i$ \ 
able for the nnml>er and variety of its organie 
remains, among which are numerous c^h&mbered 
univalves^ bivahes, certain species of lish and vene- 
hral animals, allied to the order of liiiird«i. <iome of 
which are of enormous size. The ichtii^posauniv 
one of these, has the orbit of its eye ten inches \mv$ 
and seven brood ; and tlie plesiosaums, of which fife 
speiies have been found, measnre^ twenty feet in 
length- This rock also embnices, in some instanoi^t 
bones of the turtle, fofisi I wmnl. and jeL The lias 
cr**sses Englatid friom near Whitby, in ^'orkAliire, to 
Lyuje^ in liorsetshire. The sante formation occurs 
also in France, and iu the Alps and the .Jura. Tlie 
most valuable mineral su!>stanccs obtained from it 
are water-setting lime and alum shale. 

LIHANUS, MorNT. See ZrfAowow, 

LIHATION (Latin, fihatio^ lihamf^tum^ frnm 
/♦ftare, to p&wr r*M/ ) ■ proi>erty a drink-offerlnjf ; but 
n*ed also for other oireringTs to the g<Ki*, n% a mfftl- 
mke, or something similar placcit \m the attar, and a 
part of which was burned. L illations wene a^ 
nuide at domestic meals, some \4 the fm*d belnf 
thrown into the fire on tlie hearth, in honour of the 
tare*. Of all Iruits, a small portiim wa* likewise 
placed on an altar, table, Kc, m honour of the gotl^, 
or thrown into the sea, \\\ honour of the ^ni deitie**. 
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e lAstkns to the dead were not performed till the 
Kb 1^7 after the buniirifr or intenmenU snd eon- 
Led of miik, wine, or bkxxJ, and ^fiieraily Cf^ni- 
ided llie funeral solemn i ties. In sacrifices^ tiie 
oi VIS first uUUgetl to tBste the wine with which 
ffnokled Lbf victims^ and cause those to do the 
ne wJjo offered ihe sacri6c«. This ceremony was 
Ikd abort t (detibarr), wheiire it al^o means tu 
idl or taste ionaethln^. Among: Oic i creeks; ihe 
'j4% or a^t, was similar to tJie tihatia of Uie 

LLBELf in law. Is defined to be the malicious 
fiimatioa of any ^lerson, made public either by 
itiiiv, printiDg, or pictures, in order to jirtivoke 
ED to ang^eT, or to expose him to public ImLred, 
rtHpiptf or ridicule. U'hpn de£imatory words are 
urij 5p<»ken Ui conversation, they exist no longf r 
U during^ the act of giving them utterance, and 
\ beard only by Uioise in whose presence they are 
id J but, when tJiey are commitl^MJ to fin[>er, \hrj 
XMBe permanent in their nature, and ure capublt? 
beco^ dineminated far and wide. Wonls, H^ain, 
f be spoken In liaste, and without UmugiiL ; but 
act of writing necessarily reauires time and ti^^ii- 
atioa. For tiiese reasons, libelling is re^^rded^ 
oar taw. as a more heinous oiFence ttian iilaiidering, 
ich is the teciitiical name for frpokdi Jt^bmntion ; 
I aMnlierlcaa expresstiuns are libelkius, if written 
I aada pnlilfc; which are not punisbable^ if |]jf y 
aerely spoken. Thus, unle&s \h*^ slanderous 
"di he such as teml to caii«ie it to be believ(*d, tliBt 
fcffiofi sliiidered is gmlty of some cHme punish- 
t by law, as ihefi or juTJury , or tliat he is infected 
h KNaie dbettae which renders him unfit to mix in 
ieiy; or nnless tliey lend to injure biiii in the 
Ftiradar trade from which he derives his liveli- 
u4 ; or nalesi they have actually U-en productive 
totae duftgt to him, they are not actionable, 
Dagh&be. For instance, it is not legal slander lo 
f w a prifate gentleman, that lie i!v a switidter; if 
has rcCBtYedao specific damage therefrom, beyund 
^ mere aflfloyance of havin§^ been subjected to «.ur!i 
napalaijan. But such accusatior^s iis tlte^e, and 
others which hold up individunls to public hatred, 
itempt, or ridicide, become libellous when the 
aembrance of Ihem is delilM-rately perpetuated by 
•ir being eoinmitted to writing. Libellers may bo 
iO|rht Ui puniftioient by a prusecuti(»n oti the part 
the goTprnment, or l>e cnmpellt^ to make ret>ani- 
□ by a civil actiufi. The civil action is ^roujided 
Ml the injury which Ihe libel is siipposi-d to occa- 

lo the individnul ; U^e public prose<^utioii upon 
tendency to provoke a breach of the peace. If 

\ charges contained in the libel are true, a civil 
tioo caimot h^ maintained, because it is considered 
It every man mu$t bear the consequences <if his 
a act ; amt tJierefiwe, if he has laid himjjclf oprn 
accusation^ he must endure it as the natural result 
his own cnmci or folly. Uut, inasmuch as tfie 
Hinn even of tluit which is true, is 
itiirb tiie public pence, the truth of 
|F4W9MB'fiMtter x*i no defence, by the common 
r, t)|Mi a nrosecution by the govprnment, ahbougli, 
thoui duuut» It will, lu many cases entitle the de- 
n<knC lo the merciful cttuside ration of the court, 
Den it decides iipim the ^uaniMtn of pmii^liment to 
rawBjded, In civil actiouis, again, it is necessary 
prorethat Ihe publication of the libel was made to 
ben besides the person at whom it is ainted ; for, 
rwever false and atrocious it may be, it is evident 
at the perwn libelled can derive no injury from it, 

1 Jooe as its very existence is known to none but 
BSeu. llierefure an abusive lelter, written by one 
an to another, is not sulEciently ptibl itched lo Hup> 
irt an action^ unless the writer shuwti it to a third 



person, because the person to whom It was addressed 

canuot be injured by it, unless he hinif^elf chooses to 
make it public ; nevertheless, the author of such a 
letter may be proMHruted by indictment^ for it equally 
tends to create a breach of the peace. With these 
distinciions, civil actions and prosecutions for liliel 
stand very much on tlie same h*oting. In ordinary 
cases, it is not nc<!essary to (krove nmlii-* on the jiart 
of tlie libeller ; for, even suppijsing tliat the IiIm^ whs 
published without any malicunis dfsipi, yet Ihe injury 
to the ii}ilividual,andtt}edau^erto the public peace, 
are not tlie less on that at^connt. But, although the 
charges contained in a Ubel are false^ yt^t umler the 
particular circum stances of certain cases, the author 
is excufied, unless express proof can be produced of 
his having been influenced by hatred or uialii'C. 
These are called privihg*'ii commuiiiciitions. The 
master who gives a bad character of the senant who 
lias left bim Js privileged, if he acts bomijidr, nnd iiut 
oHiciousty ; but tf, without a[>plication betji^ nuide to 
liim to pive a cliaracter, he volunteers officially lo 
send one to the perwa who is about to hire the servant, 
he is not priviles^ed, and must stand or fid I wiili the 
truth or falsehoo*! of his cliai^t^. So, if a father 
writes to his st>n, Ifoua Jide, warning liim aj^in^t a 
person whose character he has reason to suspect, that 
is a privileged communication. It is difBcult to lay 
dc*wn any general ilefinititiii, which shall cnmi^rise 
all the occasmns when con uuuiiicat ions are privileged; 
but, perhaps, we shall not be far wrong in saying 
tliat, whenever a communication 1;^ made bono Jide, 
uiiolhciously, and without malice, and either the per- 
son who makes it, or the prson to whom it is uTud*', 
has a real subsiantial interest in the su Inject lo which 
it relates, it is a privilcgetl communication, and the 
mere fact of its not bfving true will nol render tlie 
person who makes it liable, eitlier to a civil action /ur 
to a criminal prosecution. A fair mtlcism on a pub- 
lic wtjrk, or prim, &c. ^ a fair comment on a pbcc of 
public entertainment ; a fair and impartial actHmnl of 
ti^e proceedings in a court of justice^ and tiie like, are 
not considered libellous, ntiless the Jiubjects lo which 
they relate are in themselves of such an obsceiiF^ 
blasphemous, or scandalous nature, Ihatadue reeai'd 
to decency enjoins Ihat lliey sliould nut be publicly 
discussed, utwier which circnmsUinces,even a correct 
sL'itensent becomes indictable. lu a civil action, the 
plain till' recovers daniag:es, the amount of which is 
settled by ilw jury. But, upon an indiclment, the 
jury lias merely to acquit tlie defendant, or to find 
him guilty, after whidi tlie court passes jiidemcnt, 
and awards tlie punishment, wZiich is generally ^no 
or Imprisonment, or both; but, by stalute I (je*irge 
IV'.^ e. 8, persons convicted a second time of a blas- 
phemous or seditious liljel, may be iKudiihed for such 
tt term of years as the ccmrt thinks fit. The jury 
decide on the legal ionmrence or criminality of the 
alleged libel, wiihout lieing bound by the direction of 
the judge. See Jury* 

Li BEL| in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, 
is th*^ name given to the formal written sLutement (>f 
the ciMuplaiuauta groujid of complaiut against the 
defenilant- 

1d UKH ; a surname of Bacchus among the Romans^ 
referring to the idea of a deliverer^ or liberator. 
Liber was originally an old llaliun gfid of fertility, 
whose name was probably derived from the old word 
liLarc (to pour out, to water), lie was worshipped 
iu connexion witli Libera (IVoserpiue) and Ceres- 

LIBERAL, In the article Arts^ the name of ith- 
erai arts is said to Imve been given, origijiully, to 
those which were ct»nsidered suitable for Ireemen, in 
contradistinction to tliose which were left to slaves. 
In modern times, the word iilwrut has received a 
peculiar political meaning. The two great part it-* 
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Uipougfiout Europe, are compcKen! of Lliiw* who ad- 
here to tile ancient regime^ axid objett to tJie princi- 
ples of equal rights^ aud of Uiose who, adheriiiisf to 
the latter^ are Uienre called liberait. The &tnig'gle 
is betwi»exi th« feudal, or aristocmtiCj aiid tlie demo- 
erratic priiM;i|»le, 1 lie re exists, of course, a great 
variety of shRtles in both [mrties. 

LIBERAL ARTS. iStc Arta. 

LLHERIA ', the name whidi, in 1824, on the mo- 
tion of general Robert Goodloe Harper^ wws given to 
tlie terniory purcliBsed by the Amertcait colojiisEatiou 
society, on the western coast of Africa. The origin 
and |iurpo*es of this associntion have been alreaiiy 
described in tlie Brticle Coionization Societj^, as well 
aa the 111 sucresF^ of the 6i^t attempt to establish a 
seltleraent, in 1850, In the siinimer of 18^1^ cape 
MonL^e ratio, or Mesursdo, with a large trart of ad- 
joining couDtij, was purchased of the native chiefs, 
or fajeM-meo. The emifnuiti first estabhsheil thetn- 
f!«(iret cm cape M^mtaatador under the direction of 
doctor Ayrei, Jan. 7, 1822* Almost immediately 
after taking po ttcai ion of the cape, doctor Ayri^ wan, 
in consequence of severe illness, obliged to return to 
the United Slates ; hut, happily for the colony, Mr 
.lehudi Ashnnm arrivecJi, and assumed the superin- 
tendence of aftai rs , A ng. 8 . For m ore Ui a n s i x y ears , 
Uiia able roan devoted all his powers to tlie work of 
eetablLshini;, upon broad aod sure foundations^ iliis 
colony, m interesting to tlie I'nited States, mid so fill t 
of hope for Africa. His defence uf the infant settle- 
meiit; in December, 18^2^ against the united forces 
of the natives^ f,hf»wed |;real coiirs^e nnd taleiit. In 
1824, the system nf povemment now in openition wns 
adopted I and tlw benrfSLs which have resuUed from it 
are greftt. Tlie supreme power resides in the agent 
of t£e society, but bII the civil and military officers of 
thfl colony are annually elected by tlie people. 
Through the ncgolifiiiouii of the late Mr Ai»Jinimi. 
I^reat nccessbns were nmde to the original territory 
of Liberia. Full fjossessinn bus Wen «d>taioeil of 
Inrge tracts of country, and a jurisdiction (which ex- 
cludes all fore i|rn nations from making settlements) 
aetpiired i>ver tlie coast, from rfipe Mount to Trade 
Town, a distance of 150 miles. The territory of 
Liberk is generally tow upon the coast, but gradually 
rtsea towards the interior^ and, at a distance of frrtin 
twenty to thirty miles from the sea, hills are visible. 
of considerable elevation, AlMuit forty-eight miles 
*lu« north-west from cape Monty 'rado, is Grand Cope 
mount, which is elevated from a level country, on a 
liase of ftb<nit four miles in diameter, 000 feet aljove 
the sen, wliirh washes it im Ihree sides. This mount, 
the north western extremity of Liberia bay, is cov- 
ered with a deep and uiifnding foliage. Several 
Aijringi of excellent water descend hrtim it, and the 
Pissoii river (a broad, but irregular nud sluggish 
stream, which has Iveen traced to about a hundred 
mile^ friHO its mouth) empties itself into the ocean on 
iU iinrthem ^ide. "I he St Fiinlji river, which flows 
into Liberia buy. at the distance of fmm eight to nine 
miles north of mpp MontM^rado, is of considerable 
ntajc;Totude, and supooi^^d to admit, uljove its falls 
(alxuit twenty miles npom its moniti), of lioot naviga- 
tiof» for i?no Of aoo milrt. The MoiiLserado river h 
forty mili»s long, and eiilefa the left on tJie northern 
fcide of the cnpe ol the mam name. In the Junk 
dbtrkt, aoutb^ettl «f cape Moniaermdo forty miles, 
arp two omaidmlilfi riveie, eoe deaoending fmm the 
north tiortlwweit, and lite oHmt Iroin enit-nortb ea«it, 
aiHl |M)ttrtng their waten into the ocean at the dis- 
lancv of only two miles fmm each other. The river 
SC John**, eighty-one miles sotilh-eaat from cape 
Montieradov Is larger than any we have itientioiied 
■nd rrjirrsmted m Mr Ashmnn oi majestic, and 
nat fg&ole for Vfearia of tM> lo 100 tons, abmioding 



with fish, and liaving its course through a ft^iV| 
delicious, and salubrious country, of a nch and nc^ 
low soil, faunetl sixteen hours in every tveoty-lbar, 
even in the dry season, by a sea breeic, temperaiaBd 
sweetened, in its passage op tlie river, by tlie veidaw 
which crowns its banks^ rendering tlie scene one «l 
the most delightful tliat ceo be imagined. 

Cape MonLserado, upon which isaiiaated MoDfevia 
{st^ called in honour of president Monroe, one of tie 
earliest and most efficient friends of the colooiBtiaa 
society), tile earliest settleiueiit made in Liberia* il 
Hlwut 6^ 87' N. let., and lOO 40' W. Ion, 6ia 
Greenwich. Cape Montserado is elevated abuA 
eighty feet above tlie ocean. Is washed by the ealw 
on tliree sides, ami connetrted wktti B levd tilll d 
bnd on tlie fourth. Its length, from north^cH la 
south-east, is three and one third miles ; its atmip 
widtli, from m>rth-east io south-west (directly $iavB 
from the river to the ocean), three fotirtlis of a tdkk 
It comprehends about 1600 acres. From Maj |i 
( Jctober, the wind , on tliis coast, is iinifonnty DOB 
south-*^uutli-weiit. In November and December, thi 
seabreeae varies from souUii-south-west to 
west, the land brec^ commonly from norlh'^ 
north. Masters of vessels should remember 
c^oast may^ at all seasons, be descended wH 
difficulty ; but^ tliat the ascent, between Jani 
May, is exceedingly slow^ botli tlie curreni 
being in opposition. Vessels stjioding by cap 
ought to give this cape a birth of two or tliree 
The ancliurage groimd. at tlie distance of 
miles nortli-east of cape Mont^rado, It 
good. 

The American colonisation society haa 
to Lilieria 1402 free persons of colotir. 
LOO atKl 2O0 slaves, lilierated from the 
]>i rates on the ecjast, liave been placed under 
tection of the colony, Alxmt 3'X> slaTea, 
II bout to be brought into the rnited Staiea 
to law, Imve been removed to Liberia by the 
ment of tlie United States. There are four fid 
settlements within the limits of the colony — Mi 
via, Caldwell, tlie Half-way Farms (or New Gi 
and Millsborg, situated twenty miles in Uie 
on tlie eastern bank of the St raul*5- ( 
native tribes has voluntarily placed itself 
laws of the colony, andotliers Itave expreaed 
to follow its example. The natives, in tlie t* 
Lilieria. may l>e divided into three great 
Fey or Vey tribes occupying the country 
iitas river to Grand Cape mount, a distanre 
miles, and which are estimated by Mr Ai 
1500. Ret ween cup© Mount anti cape M< 
is llie Dey tribe, about half the numl>er of i 
South-west of Montserndo are the l^hissas, e: 
over various countries. Their number may be l4 
mated at l50,tH». The Feys arc described «• 
proud, selfisli, deceitful race ; the Ueya as 
pacific^ anil inuflensiv e, and tlie Bassasas in 
and many of tliem talxinous. It is not to be 
stood, hoi^ever^ tlud each of these dmssea 
together and direckxl by a single government, Tlif 
are all of tliem broken up into small niui feeble lrill% 
utterly incapable of conducting warlike opertttloaal 
a nniletl and [lowerfut manner. The people '" 
in tlie interrnr are of a more elevate*! atal c 
character, have some knowledge of the 
language, and some acqimintajiee with the moirt 
ftd ttrts. I'he articles lo be obtaineil by trade 
Lilieria are chiefly ivory, camwood, gold, 
shell, hides, the teeth of Uie sea-horse, and a 
qiuuitlty of coflee. The country abounds in rattle 
go{it<i, «.wliie« and fowls, and in most of the fniltiaBi 
pnjihictiont of other trf>pi[*al cliiaatea Thm fmr %tm 
efTurts of the .American coloiiiuition society liirebeea 
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l«i} with grrat^ if not une^camplM), success. 

} men of cdour, who have nugrsted la LiberiB^ 

fi'U the influencfs of cnter|>ris« and frpedom, 

e tttiproved alike in iJieir coiuiitiou and dm- 

Tht>w who were slaves have become masters j 

' who were once depeudcjit have become iiide- 

ttil : ciocc the ol||eas of charity they are now 

ctciri. and the veiT indiviiJuals who^ a few 

: r ir spirits depress4«d in A merica» an d 

Si , eflbrU attd great aciiieveuienis, 

1 L roscioos of their dipiity ami power, 

ns ui all tiie privileges and honours of a respec- 

^ a free, and a Christian people* 

A BKRTAS, amoofT thelloiaans, personified liher- 

accordin^ to Hyginus, a daughter of Jupiti'r und 

la. WbcD she is repre«ientea on coins, witli her 

d, she is the Ronuui Liberty ; but, 

and veil, she is the goddess Lil>ertj, 

funeral Gracchus built a temple to the latter on 

tint Avfnlinc^, 

LflU or MBERTINI ; a sect of fana- 

. tics, in t ^1 century, in Holland and Brabant, 

. wlio pUcru Tvu^^tjii in a perfi ct uinon of the soul 
. with God. which having once taken place, all diJfer- 
itween evil and good, sin and virtue^ ceu^ed ; 
I the iodtvidual might give himself up lo hk 
I and paasions, as tliese were no hmc^er bad. 
ITV OF THE PRESS, See Pre*s. 
ITY TREE, At the time of tlie disturb- 
I in the American colonies hy tlic stamp 
t American elm was used, in Boston, to 
oos diaiactera in e^gy. and to niake 
inicntions of tlie somji of tfl^er/y {as tlie 
ire called), who aImj held their meetings 
The following inscription was placed u{xjii 
'Ihis tree was planted in the year Uitti, und 
1 by order of the sons of liberty, February 14, 
It was theiict^torvFard callevl the Hhrrti/ trcr, 
in 1774, was tut down by the British ti^iops, by 
[>ro the town was occupied. The example was 
in of Jirr parts of tlie country, most of ibe 
I li r lilierty tree ; and on tlie brenkiug 

llevolution (tT^iJ), the sjime eni- 
v<i> siuujut'd, A hbcrty tree was planted by 
aoobins in Paris, and many other cities of Trance 
red thi ir example. The same ceremony was 
cti^ed liy the Frencll troops, on tlieir entrance into 
tign countries. The Lombardy poplar was first 
the French name of tlMs Irpe (fjeuplier), 
ng matter of derision, oaks or fir-trees were 
rwarids u^ed. 

LIBERTY, Cap of. The ri|,'ht of covering the 
^ , 1 was, in early times, a nuirk of liberty. Slaves 
Always wi*nt bare-heaih\l, and one of the ceremonies 
^patiou was the placing a cap on tJieir head, 
r former master* Thus tlie cap (or tlie hat) 
I the symbol of liberty, and haa playtnl a i^art 
rKvalutkmH. The Swbs mve their bijerty to 
|vrhich Gessler ordered Li> W' <aluted a^ a murk 
sion. The arms of the united Stviss can- 
have a round liat for a creat. In Eng^land, the 
I (blue, with a white border, and tlie in^ncription 
rtjf, in letters of gold). Is used as a symbol of the 
psUtutiofial liberty of the nation, and Britannia 
\ beani it on the point of her spear ; more 
UVf however, she lia?i the trident of Nepinne, 
I liie cup, in her left liund, whilst she oflVrs the 
olive branch of peace to the worhl in her right tmnd, 
The cap was imd in France. a« the symlml of liberty, 
at the beginning of the revolution (1789; ; and its red 
colotir UTis borrowed from that of the Ul^rated galley- 
slaves of Marseilles, who went in grt-at numbers to 
Paris. The Jacobin club, nt Taria, afterwprds made 
Uie red cap a badge of mendienihip, und it was, 
therefore, afterwards called tlie Jacol/iu cap. 



LIBRA ; the Roman pound unit for weighing, 
(See j4sJ) The ancient Romans reckoned money 
also by pounds, and a li^a of silver was worth about ' 
tliirteen dollars. This word passed over to the various 
nations of Latin descent or mixture. See Livre. 

LIBRARIES. The most ancient library is &bii- 
lously ascribed to the Egyptian king UsymanJyaa of 
Mempliis. Piiistratus first founded a library among 
the Greeks, at Athens; Xerxes carried it to Persia, 
but Seleuciis Nicator caused it to be restored to 
Atliens, The must celebrated library of antiijuity 
was the Alexandrian. (See Jhwamfria.) iEmilius 
Paubis and Li^culltis brought Uie first libraries, as the 
spoils of war, to Rome, Asiiiius PolDo founded the 
fii*it public library, which was also taken in war, 
Julius Cjesar established a large library, and intrusted 
it to llie care of tlie leumed Vurro. Augustus founded 
two libraries, one of which wuis ml led Palatina^ 
because it was in tlie temple of Apolki, on mount 
Palatine; the other was in tlie portico of Octa via, and 
was called Oetavtana. The cottflagration of Nero 
destroyed several libraries, which Domitian restored. 
Trajan founded a very excellent library, Publiui 
Victor mentions twenty-eight public libraries in Romej 
there were, besides, extensive private libraries. These 
treasures were destroyed or dispersed, partly hy the 
ravages of the barbarians, partly by the iconoclasts, 
III the ninth and eleventh centuries, BfLsil the Mace- 
douianf emperor of tlie East, and ilie learned Com- 
nenian imperial family, made several collections of 
Ixjoks, priocipiilly in tite convents of the .^igeaii 
islands and mount Athos. The Arabians had, in 
Alexmidria, a considerable library of Arabian book^. 
ALMarnoun collected nuiuy Greek manuscripts in 
Ba^Tftad. In the West, libraries were fuunded in the 
se(?oiid half of ttie eightli ceULory, by tlie eneoumge* 
ineiit of Ctiarlemagne. In FrEUce^ one of the most 
celebrated was tluit in the iibWy St Germain des 
Pr*-^?, near Paris. In G enuany, the lihraries of Fulda, 
Corvey, and , in tlie eleventh century, tliat of Uirsclinu, 
were valuable. In Spain, in the Iwelftli century, tlie 
Moors liad seventy public lihrarieSj of whicli tliat of 
Cordova contained 250,000 volumes. In Britain 
and Italy, libraries w^ere also founded witli great 
iBcal, particularly J In Uie former country, l)y Uiehard 
Aungervillc; in tlie latter, by Petrarch^ Boccaccio, 
and others. After the nivention of the art of print- 
ing, tins was done more easily and at less expense, 
Nidiolas V. founded tlie ViiUam library. Canlinal 
Bessarion bequeaihed his excellent library to tlie 
diurch of St Mark at Venice. See PctiuRaders 
interesting Rechercfies jwr le* BUtiotht'^/ueg anci^tmrit 
ei mtitirrttes Jiis^ud ta fundatkn tie la Uibtiothtqttc 
Mazarine (l*aris, 1819.) 

The priucipal libraries of modem times are, Ote 
royal library at Paris (more tluin 400,000 prlnied 
books, and 80,000 MSS.); the central court library 
at Munich (more than 400,000 bi>oks, and 9000 
MSS.); the imperial library at Peterybiirg (3(X)>000 
books, and U,000 MSS.); tlie imperial lihmry at 
Vienna (300,000 biwks, and Isf.OOO MSS J; tlic 
university library atGottiiigen (alxiut 300,000 books); 
Uie royal library at Dresden (at leai^t ^20,000 printed 
books, 150,000 pamphlets, dissertations, and small 
works not included^ and ^700 MSS.) ; tlie royal 
library at Copenhagen (stated variously at 130,000, 
23O,(K)0, and 400,(1)0 volumes; it has 3000 MSS.): 
tlie lihmry in tlie F^scurial (130,000 volunies, and 
excellent Arabian MSS.); the royal library at Berlin 
(200^000 volumes, and 7000 MSS.)j tlic academical 
library at Prague (130,000 volumes, and 8000 MSS.); 
the royal library in Stuttgard (116,000 volumes); tlie 
Vntlcan library at Rome (:](K),00(> IxTc.ks, and 40,OCX) 
MSS.). In Britain, the two largest libraries are tlie 
Uodleitm in Uxibrd (slated by some at £00,000, by 
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*aJirrs Bt 250,000 volumes, and 30,000 MSS), uml 
tlie library of the British mu-seuni uL Lonrion (ISQ^fXKi 
books, and about 00,000 M^S). Besides Ihtt IliMi- 
ttiht^uE du roi, tliere are, in Paris, those of the 
arsenal (150,000 printed books, 6000 MSS.), of St 
GenevitVe (I! 0,000 printed [nrnk^, 2000 MSS,)- of 
the institute (50,000 voinnips)^ of the diamber of 
deputies (40,000); the Muamriu library (90,000); 
niakinf^ in ulJ, 1,200,000 volumes iti the public 
libraries in !*iiris. In the rest of France, there are 
273 public libraries, the principal of wliich are those 
of Lyons (coiitaiijing togetlier 600,000 volumes); 
Bonleaux (105,000); Aix (73.000), &c. The total 
ninnber of volumes, Ui these provincial llbrariejj, is 
3,fKX»,0(X>» Access lo these great collections is easily 
obtained. IkiUi by natives and foreigners. In Italy* 
there are a ^eat number of valuable libraries, of 
which tliat at Bologna, founded in 1G50, contains 
150,000 volumes, 9O0O MSS. j the Ma^liabecclil 
library at Florence, 150,000 volumes, 90OQ MSS.; 
the university library at Genoa, 70,000 volumes; the 
Ajnbniiiiiian iit Milnn, l>0,{XJO printed volume:^, aiifl.at 
least, I5,0f>0 MSS.-^iccorcling to otliers, 1J0,(HXJ 
volumes, and 15,000 MSS.; that at Modena, 80,000 
volumes, and tliat of Naples 130,000, The Vatican 
libriiry is very lari^e and famous, but m nmcii dis- 
order. The nniidier of books in fiireign libraries is 
very ciiRictilt to be ascertained witli precision, and 
ihe statements differ so much, thai the alxive estiinates 
are, in many cases, little better ihtin approximations. 
In the United Slates of America, the principal 
libraries nre llmt of Harvard Cfillepe (3ti,(XX) volume^) j 
of the Boston AifieiiEeom {)Hy,000 volumes); of the 
rhiladelphia librnry (L'7,000 vobnnes); of congress 
( 1 G,O0fJ vol u mej*) ; of C I m rteston ( 1 3 .OOOJ . 

LIBHA1 lUN OF THE EARTH i^ sometimes 
n*Msd to denote the paralleliiiia of the earth's nils iu 
every piirt of its revolution round the sun. 

LI BR ATION OF TH E iMfJ< *\. Very iiearly the 
same face of tJie moon is always turned towards the 
earth, it being subj#'ct lo only a iimull change within 
certBiu limits, the spots near the eil^e appearing 
lui'i ilitsappeiiritig: by tuni^; tins h chilled its tiltrutwn, 
'1 he mooti tnnis aliout it$ axis in tlie same dirixrtion 
in whicli it revolves in its orbit, Now, the au^ubr 
velm^ity abont its axis is imiform, and it turns aWnt 
its a^is in the i^ame tiaie in which It makes a complete 
fcvohition in its orbit ; if, tlierefore, the nng^ular 
motion about the eorth were also uniform, the sunie 
face of tlie mmm would always he ttirned toward*^ 
the earth: kit, if the atoun luid no rotittion on her 
axis, wiicii she is on opposite sides of the earth, *ihe 
woutd shoxv ditlirent facesj but if. after bhe ha> made 
ludf a revolution in her orhil, hhe hi&s also tnrne^l 
Iwlf rotiitd her axis, then tlie ftice, w*hidi would 
oUierwise have been shown, will be turnetl behind, 
and the same face will appear ; ami ibijs, it the 
moon's aujy^lar vrkjcity al>«iut her axis were always 
eqtial to her aiijjitliir velocity in her orbit alxuit the 
earth, the ian»e side ol' tlie moon would be always 
towards tlie earth; but «s themotjo's angoliir velcM-ily 
alHiul her skxt» is unili^nu, and her angular velrM-ity 
In Iter orliit is not iniiform. these nngnlar veh^cities 
mniiut continue always equal, and tliere fore the mo<m 
will sometimes lihow a little more of tier eastern 
pJirtSj and sometimes a httle m<»re <»f her western 
pjirts. Till* is calltHl a fihrttdtm in toNgifwie. AUh 
tlie moon's axis if not f-terp«'ridicubr Ui the plane of 
her crbitf and, thcntfore, at op|^io«lle pointt of her 
urbit, her opposite poles are turned towards the 
e«irth; tlierrarc her pole* tippenr and diMippeur by 
turns. This is dlled a tihmiwm in latttudt. Hcncf 
nearly one half of the mooo Ii ntirer visible at itif 
earth, and tlierefbre nearly firi« half of itx inliubiLants 
;if it luive any) iMver m« tlie tuirth, 4ind nearljr the 




other half never lose sight of it. Also, the tlmr pf 
its rotation al»out its axis being a month, tf'- '■-"»* 
of the lunar tkys and nights will be about ;i 
eaclL It is a very extraoniinary circnmstjH 
the time tif the nuHUi's revolulit»n about her i 
should lie equal to tliat in her orbit. 

LIBYA, with the ancient geographers; a 
part of the north ctf Africa, w«st of ^Egypt, \ 

was divided into Libya exteritir and interior; i 

times al^o into Libya Proper, Lybia Mannarica,aii^ 
Lybia t'yrenaica* 'Ihe Greek auUiors fometitial 
comprehended ail Africa unde-r tJiis nara^. 

LICENSES, or KKEE LETrEHS, were ifHtr» 
ments nsed to diminish the e^ect of the Berlin and 
Mihin decrees of Naptdeon. and the British onkfi 
in council, which tlireatene*! the destnjctkni of 
European commerce, if some exceptions had tut 
been maile by both nations. Brim in decreed fn^ 
in November, I80«, that vessels of all nntioiif, tho 
French excepted, might be piinided with Ivcefisn, 
gocwl for one year, tipon ctindition of imp<^»rting ^laii 
into Britain ; but, after 18O0, licenses wfre gircs 
under ttie condition of cxpr>rtiiig British nuuiirfie* 
til reft or colonial produce* Licenses were alio soli 
lny France, especially for ttte purpose of sopplyte^ 
her niivy, FalsrC paperia for ships were al^o in coi^ 
mon use. At last* it was decided by Britain Ic* 
grant licenses to all ships not French, even tliou)^ 
they carrietl a French license, upon condition inat 
one third part of the cargo sltould be Briti^i irtMXby 
the same portiun of French cargo being also alJ(neid« 
Fmnce also j^ave liceuMfS {to American vesseJs) !» 
exfMjrt French gtwiii!?, and, in return, lo import chiIi^ 
nial prfKiuce. Licenses were gmnt^nl by Russia fcf 
trade with Britain, from 181 1, and by Sweden, for 
tlie same trade, from 18 1 ST; but^ at the fkll of til» 
f<'onou^ continental system (see tliat article), U10 
licenses became u^^ele^ss. 

LICENTIATE - an arademicRl dignity bell 
the baccH laureate and the doctorate, and tJie < " 
iiig of which is a necessary step to taking the < 
degree. Licentiaie also sisjniiJes the person who I 
received the degree. A licentiate in tlieology hat 
the right of delivering theologic^iL lectures, and a 
licentiate in medicine the right to practise. 

LICHENS; a family of^ pbnt% 1>elonging to Clia 
Liniia'an class cr^phgamia, containing about IfOO 
known sjjecies, wbich nre now arrange*! under Wt^ 
ral genera. Their iulwiance is powdery, cntstaceons, 
membranous, coriaceous, or even corneous; njid thetr 
form that of a horiftontal frond, siiiuuied, lubed. of 
divided, bearing sralteretl tu1>ercles and cup-hke 
warts, or bmnciung and coralloiil. They are con^ 
mon every where, adhering to rocks, the trufiks dT 
trees, and barren soil. On ascending motmtaiis. 
they are ftmnd flouri«5liing beyond the limit of all 
other pfants, even to the very verge of perptiaal 
snow. Many of them, fixing upon the liardest rodO^ 
by retaining moisture, facilitate their decompositioai 
and promote the fonnation of soiL They are gmow 
ally perennial, and grow by recetving mmstars 
through all parts of their surlace, and, though fr^ 
quently desiccate*t, the least rain restores their ftts^ 
ness. Many of the s(>ecies appear to be universally 
di*i1ribiited, ttrcurring in all f>arts of the gh*be ; but 
the Ucheiis of the erpiatorial regions and stutth«'m 
hem isp here have not, hithtrto, l>een sati^tactorily 
examinedK Se\ eral of the species are used fi^r suilfr 
nance in time of scarcity, by the inhabltairts of the 
mirtlieni regions. The trii>e tie roche of tl»e Cartk 
dian*, w 4iften resorte<i to by the tur traders, is als6 
a lichen, somewhat resembling the substance finma 
which the name is derived. '1 he reindeer tnuwc («r- 
! nomyvt ruHgiferiua) i» common, in i^terilft soiU In 
many |«i1« 0/ the tiarthcm heuki sphere ; bitt. In iha 
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rpgions, it grows in tlie grraUutt profufiofi, 
occupfuig^, exclusively, extensive tracu of 
, Guvering tl>e gromid to Uie depUi of a foot 
% and liaving the nppramiice of sjiow. It b 
ibrsled as beinj^ the cfatrt resourct* of tKe rrimWr 
iJicse ilesoJate re^ioas. Ttie Iceland mi>s;^ {jiA^sctti 
kmdka) b also exceediiiely abundant Iti the arclie 
fmm^ and ofleu affords aliment to the inttubitaiii*:^ 
Kf m the furm of gruel or bread, which lust, 
lOgh not aficeable, is very iiutriiioiis. The taste 
mxer^ attringeotj and extremely murilRginous. 
h an aitida oif cooiBierce^ and is vrrr tn'(|Lji otiy 
iplojed to phamiacy, in the conijiosititjn ^tf various 
eUmi Joiengea and simps, and i» c^t^Wbrnieil qs i\u 
bide of diet, in combination with milk, in cx>u^li!i 
I imlmooary alections. The plant consists of a 
Moruious firood, divided into iobes and iacim'a, 
kt »re imatlached, and either sioooLh or friiigvd on 
aar|riin. It i$ •^erj abundant tn the A I pine regioD 
dh« H'biie nmontaius of New Jlamp^iire, America. 
' iPfteHn tincitrria) H still an important article 
Bcrce, tliough much less used now than fur- 
rlr, on aoopimt of tlie iiigiCiveiiess of llie rich 
fpie and ru6c^<x>loured dyet which it yields. Some 
U linta. hmreYcr, axe capable of being fixeil, and 
t,llitfJa% g n ifiki yed Ibr staining marble, fonning 
B taiBBaiid ^ota. It grows on rocks, bordrrin^ 
the Sfo^ in the islands of the Medilermnran, the 
■•% Canarieay Cape Verde and liourbon. That 
B the Caaariei^ is most esteemed, and is lar|Ti*ly 
[Mined into Europe. Several othtT lichens allurd 
es of vaciotis colotm^ some of which can be rrn- 
red pamaneot. Litmus is also obtained from a 
hen. S«e LUmmM. 

LlCHTENBtRCi, Gcorgk CijaisTornER, one of 
fc greausi natural pUiloftOphers, and wiitie^i writers, 
at Gen— ny has prodoced, was bom in 174:^, at 
ber-RaiMladiytmf Dfinnstadt, aod was the jouii^i'^t 
' a &]aily of dghteen children. He received trom 



J such ctrprency; but he was subseqwently reconciled 
to Lavuter. Other oroduciions, wtilch he thought 
ceii^undile, felt the tiih tif hi* wit. His taste for 
drawings illu^lrati%e of diararler* made him a great 
admirer of Hogartti. He. for a lung time, <iitpphetj 
tlie Gottltigeu Souvenir wttli miniature drawings of 
the heads of Hogarth, accompanied by very witty 
and ingeiiiuus observations. The feroumble recep> 
tion. of these led to tlie puhlication of a ^Itnute 
Explttiiaiioti of Hogartli's Plates, with perfect minia- 
ture Copies of tliem, by BiepenhaoMMi, of wJiieh he 
published four numbers liimself : the *evfn npit in 
tlie eleventh were published by Botli^er, and the la.vt 
by litmterwek. In the last years ut hi^ life, Lkh- 
tenljerg i*ecnme hy iMK-liondrioc and mi^nthmpic, ko 
tluit he shut hims^elf up in Ins chamber, and would 
sec no one. He dieil ot i\ pulmonary iitftonumttirkn, 
Feb. ^4, J709( aged 57. He was an odginaJ tliink- 
er, to whom no subject of a scientific cluiractcr wbh 
uninteresting. Scientific spirit atvd pnetic talent 
were united in him in a singuisr degree, and prtHlur- 
ed the mo9t peculiar and striking re^itdts ; but the 
highe)»t principle of the hum&ii miiid — faith in wime- 
thing divine— was, in his speculative moments, 
disregarded ; and a superstitious belief in dn'am«;, 
predictions ami prcseniiiuentSj was admitted in its 
stead. 

LI CM Ft ELD, or LITCH FIELD j an ancient city 
of England, in the county of Stafford, and a tMmut^ of 
itself, with particular local jurtMlktion, under the 
government of the baiiifl's and nmgi5.tratfs. Itittands 
on a small brook that runs into ilie Trent. The city 
is neat and well built, and consisis of three or four 
principal streets, attd some smaller ones ; and is 
sejsanilc*! Imm the Close, which Ls in the counly of 
Stjiflurd, by a pool of running water. It is the resi- 
dence of the di^fnilariea of the dmrch. The catlie- 
dral is supposed to have been foniideilub(int(i5(j,iuid 
was after wards murh enhirced and impmvf*d. It is 



instruction in physics, and went, one of the nuj^i tit ^ani n I ii^kMiii edifices in 1i real Bri- 



ler hU dieachr to the academy at Darmstadt. He 
■aMrong and well formed till eight years of age ; 
(t, at tb^ time, the effects of the carelessness or his 
wm beGBme visible-, in a distortion of die spme . In 
63, he went to Gottingen, wliere he applied himself 
ill IHM Minimi observations. He made observa- 
■B itpm the eartliqu^ke of L7t57, and ob^^erved, 
th Kiflliierj tJie trau&it of V'entis over tlie sun's 
tkfJtme 19, lT69»a!» also the comets of i770, 1771, 
d 1773, the orbit of which last be descrilted, ami 
csf«t«d to the academy of sciences of Gottingen. 
f aboooostmcted lunar charts, in which tlie spots 
t iodiiaied in tlie order in which they are Micces- 
rely corcrad by the earth's hharlow. In 1770^ he 
isoAfsrad a profe^^sonthip at tiottiiigen. which he 
itfrsd npOQ in hU twenty. eighth year. In tliis year 
B went to London. Lichtenberg aM-erUiinetl by 
liscrTBtion, in 177£ and 1773, tlie situations of 
laaover, Osnabhick, and Stade. He afterwards 
idertook to publish, with U lustrations, the pApei^ 
4 by Tobias Mayer, and added a lunar cliart, with 
descnptioo of lunar spots; but only one vuhnne 
ppeared^ He visited ?Ingland again in 1774^ and 
'nMJt upon Garrick and the English stages He 
ibRquendy pttblLshed an exceltent commentary upon 
IcgarlhV engravings. In 1778, he retunied to Got- 
ag«a. f ran this period he lecture^l upon experi- 
Mldiil ftkiknophy. His lectures were of great 
north, lod his appBiatns was princely. He was 
I is a discoverer in pliys ics, from his observa- 
npoii the figures developed upon electrified 
mh\ch he learned to reproduce and 
xhibit, and which still retain his name. He also 
'^arlfff', with much wit. in several publications, the 
\ uf plijsic^nomy to whkh Lavater had given 



tain, cxteiidin*? J<t<» iVtl in It ngtli, arwl Li7in hreadih. 
In tlie centre rises an elegant steeple, to the heigJit 
of ^58 feet,^ bim) two smaller oiies^ at the we^it end, 
IB)) feet. The interior is finislied with corre<i|>oiiiiU 
ing elegance and splendour. The binly of the chunh 
IS spacious and lolty, supported by pi Jin rs formid of 
clusters of slender eiilumns, with neat foliated capi- 
tals. ItextembSl3 feet in length, from the greiit 
west door to tlie choir, and 153 in breadth : the 
breadth of th© side-aisles is 66 feet, and tlic height 
of the nave 60. Over tiie great west d*>ors, tlnit 
open into tlie nave, is placed a splendid circular 
winilow, amstructed at the expense of James, diikr* 
of York, in the reign of Cliades IL A niimlwr of 
interesting nionument» are dispersed through the 
churchj. among then* thantrey's celebrate*! group <»f 
sleeping childreiL St Mary's cbajjel, now llirowri 
open to the choir, is nnconimonly l>eDUtiful tind 
splendid. Hesitles the cathedral, the Close conUiins 
u variety of buildings, which, except a few houses, 
Iwlong to the church. Ihe bishop's palace issiiiuit- 
ed at the north-east comer. It is a spacious building 
of 5.tone, with the date of 1687, and the arms of the 
bishopric, in front. Lichfield contains a free gram- 
mar school, at which were etlucate«l Addison* U nl- 
Lasion, Ashmole, Garrick, and Jotinson. ropulaiion, 
in 1831, 6^ y^. 

LICHTENSTEIN (pro^>prly, LieehienttfiH), a 
soven^ign principaUty, tlie smiillest state of the Ger- 
man confederacy^ Is situated on the northeni d*'clivity 
of the Kh^tian Alps (which here rise to the hiijilit 
of 5600 feet)^ and on the Kbiiie. It coni prises an 
area of 63 sounre miles, witli 5H00 inhabitaiiUi, in 1 1 
vil tages. Vodiitt, a niflrket-town , is the chief place. 
Tlie prince has dec hi red the .^ustritu* code valid in 
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Liditemlein* TIip courts of appeaJ are the Aitstrian [ 
cimrts. TliF prince furnislies a t'tintiiigent of fi fly-five i 
men to the army vt the cDiifeJi'iiicy. He tias n vi>ice | 
in tl*e sixteentli vote in the diet, and has tlie tweiity- i 
pighlh vttte in the j^t'tM^ral assembly (^/cwwm), Nov. | 
U, iam, he t-TimM his pnriei[ial]ly aetjnstitution.on j 
liie inoiiel of the coiislitMtioii of tlie German states of 
Anstria. We mention thiSj on aocnmit of tlie qiiaii- | 
fyinj? eluuses of tlie fourth section of this instrument, 
wiiidi would inake Oie electors of Lichleni^teiti an 
a^senibly of patriarchs. It gives the right of votintj 
to every person who pays taxes on an estate valueti 
at 2000 ^yiUJers, i-s thirty yi«rs ol<J, of Irreproar-hable 
and disinterestetl chamcter; and of a f»eaeeable dis- 
puailion. The prinee'ii income is 17,000 gnHders, 
but he tms lar^j^e distrif't*!, witli towns and %itlageSj 
aa an Aus^trian subject, wliieh contain 3^0.0tK3 iiiha- 
hitaiits, and yielil a revenue of l,600,0(X> guildej-s. 
He l»0s also considerahle tKj«ses>sions ni Bohemia. 

LICK, or SALT LICK. A salt spring is called a 
iicA\ in tlu^ wentem parta of the United States ot 
America, fmni tlie circumstance that the earth about 
it^ vvhicJi Ls jiiipregimted with sidine i^»articleSj is lick- 
ed hy ihe bi.sou and deer. 

Lie TORS. Lictors, in Rome, were the public 
nervanU, who attended iipon the magistrates, to ful- 
fd their commands. Their name {ticfores} was de- 
rived from their binding oifenders hand and fucjt, 
previously to the pnnishment of s^cours^ing. Tlie 
office was homnved hy El omul us from the Klni'iranH, 
wttose chief magtstraieg were attended by Kervants, 
bearing axes tied tip in bimdles of rutls, which were 
cailed/a«cctf. He was himself always pre- 
cedetl by twelve of tliem« When die nv 
gal dignity was almlisjied at Home, ihe royal 
pomp was ntaitied ; and, on this ficcount, 
cem^ilSj prretors, and otlier important ofii- 
eeia (except the cejisois), were all at tern led 
by lictors. When a magistratt* of high rank 
appeared in publiC;^ the lictors precetled him 
hi a fde, following each odier. It uas their 
dyty to clear the road of tlie populace, that 
the consul, or other officer, nu^hl not be 
impeded in his progress ; and this w*as ef- 
fected by the cry, '* The consid (or pnelor, 
kv.) comes," " Make way for tlie comsni." 
When he retnnied to his own house, or en- 
teretl aimther, the lielors stnick the dtKir 
\v ith their ^acefi. They also took car*' that 
prttper r«!pect sliould Ix; <^hown to tJie per- 
son of tile mas^istrate, A horseman who 
met the consuf wan obliged to disroount. 
Every one uncovereil his head asliejaoned^ 
left li i m free passa ge, Kj c, Tbt Itctcrs were 
the executioners of puuishmenla. Tlwy were free 
men, but chosen from among the lowest rlas^ea, and 
were often freed men of the niagi-Htnite wtumi tliey 
attended. The dictatfirs were preceded hy twenty- 
four lictors; the consuls, decemvirs and tribunes of 
the soldiers, hy twelve ; the nnr tors and master of the 
Jiurse, tiy ^ii. and tiie vestal virgina by atm^ anly> 

LIErHTKNSTElN. See LkhtentUm. 

LIUGE (tieniian, LUtiich; Dutch, Lwyj(^),fornierly 
n bislioprjc in tlie circle of Westphaha, was occupied 
hy die Frvncli in 1794, ceded to them by the peace 
of LtmeTilte, and rormed the depaitmeot or the 
Uarilie. By a decree of the congress of Vienna, ami 
a teparate treaty of March )!3, tSlo, this country was 
ffivcn, as a lovmiini principality, to ttie kin^ of the 
Nellierlands, ami formed, until tlie Helgian rerotu- 
tion of IBSO, a proTmct* of the kingdom, containing 
il60 square mlU«, with 354 .OOO inhnbitiints, some 
yortaotwaf iU territory Jin vidif l»ern added to othfr 
prufiiicca. Ttie M«iii« mul t inrthe wiii« r it. 1 n %iw 
•uuthcm party which is a cuntinuaUun of the Ar- 



denne$^ the soil is rocky^ hilly, and rovefH «l| 
wcfods. The western part is a fertile plain, GraKi 
not mi^d ia quantities sufficient to supply tltei 
of the inhabitaiiLs, iind has been partly <uj*T?«id| 
by jjotatoes. Cattle and sheep are railed in CT«t [ 
ininibers. The Liniburg cheesiis, which are miiit I 
in this province, are celebrated. It is ririi in cart, ] 
cataniine, alum, iroa, lime, good martile, flu)t<, i 
stone, and build mg--stone. U'he cloth nnd 
raanufsctories are considerable, and guits nnd \ 
are exported in large qnnntities. 1 Jie. new ( 
of Turkey have beeo chiefiy armed fmm the \ 
shops of Liege* 

Lirge^ thecapitnl of the province, lies in a f li 
on the Mense, at its confluence with the 
Liege was formerly fortified. Tliere are 
bridges across the river. The population is < 
houses, 8000. There are forty churcbe* in {' 
Lat. 60° 39' 22" N ? Ion. 5'=' 31' 60" E. 
inhabitants are chiefly Walloons who speak a 1 
rupt French, mixed with Spanish aiid GtrM 
Muskets are iimde from the value of a m/wii] 
500 loui>i d or. There are abo cannon^lS 
zinc-works, tanneries, &c- Nails are 
here in great qtiantity. A university w 
at Liege (1817), which, previous t*i t^ie tr< 
1830, iiad 350 stuilents and several useful 
tions connected with it, 

LlEGiXITZ, capital of the govcmroent of 1 
<;ame name, in Silesia, rrussin, at the <;oiv(luti 
of the ^chwarswasser and Katibacli, the seal { 
government, j^c.^ has DtiOO inhabitants, in«ljttiti 
lor education, linen<bleachene5, Sec. Fretleric 
fJreat defeated general Laudoii near Licgititi, Au 
gust 15, 17WJ. Not for from it l»es the vilbee < 
Wahlstatt, from whicli Blucher received tib title < 
prince^ on account of the battle of (he K>tuhafj(il 
\n, V.) The former fnincipality t>f Lirgrniu bitfl 
dukes of the Piast family. 1 he b^econd %vife of tb# ] 
king of Prussia, to whom he i^ns onitcd hy what i* j 
called a Itft-humifHl ^ or mftrganatic marriage (« 
Morgiimttw ^/rtma^e), NovemWr II, 1824, brvf l 
the title oi princess g/ Leignitz. She was a couaUalJ 
¥oti Itarrac h. May'2($, \Wi{% stie joined the I 
tant church, having previously been a CattioliN 

LIEN, in law, in its most usual acceptati 
oifies ** die right which one jjcrson, in cerrain i 
possesses of detaining properly, ((laced in his [ 
sion, belonging to another, until s*in:e demnnd,1 
tlie former has, is satisfied.'' It Is, howevf ^ 
mifrequently used, whenever property, either ' 
or personal, is charged witli the payment of any ] 
debt or dnty, every j^ucli charge being styleni a < 
an the prnpertif, although tlie latter be nol io 1 
(lossession of the person to whom the flebC or f 
is due. This second signifiaition wotdd op 
wide a field of discussion. We shall therrftu 
fine om^elves to ttie eiplanjitioii of tlie 
detain iugi whicij is tlie more tecJinical mm 
tlie two. Liens are of two kinds: I. 
Hens, that is, where tlie person in 
goods may detain them until a claim, which I 
to him friim those itiefitical g(¥^^, is ssniii^fied ; ( 
2. general Urns, that is, where the per^in in i 
«ion may detain the g<K>ds, not only for hit i 
accniing from them, but also for tlie general I 
of hi>» ncaittnt with tlie owners. Again, aoD 
are given by the common law, without any j 
ment between tlie parties; aoroe are crettli 
express agreement, and some by usagv ; 
btter, indt^, implies an amement, beamier] 
a man enters into any htisinea, where a pai 
mai^e Is gene rally adopted, he it preaumed ( , 
sent to be hound by that usage, unless, In hia i ._ 
iiigs with otlten^ lie expressly protests agaioei IL 
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hiw eirts A lien to the person in 

i io uirr« instances: L When the 

the memfaen of any partietilnr 

, wiUioiii tny oplion on tlkeir port, 

aiiploymeBl tnm ereiy person who h 

pttf a feBfonftbte compensation, in reccrm- 

the Uinlpn whicli it thus Uirows iifmn 

AUo\irs them tc deUitn such goods as are 

them in the rtmrse of their lmsin*'ss, 

has satisfied axiy debt which may 

Otti of the lr»nsAction in whii'h tlie 

90 delivered. Innkeepers, commnii 

and fiuriers are entitled to ttiis species 

far instance, the proprietor of a coacli 

«?Te up a parcel until Uic cnrnagc of a 

wr. 2, When goods are deliverctl to 

mn^ or any other, to expend his labour 

» entitled to detniu tJiose goods until he 

erat«d for the kboiir widch a& so expends. 

tailor is not obliged to take a customer's 

it into a coat, but, if he cons4>nls l« 

p eoal, llie ctistomer cannot oimpFl him to 

kOKtil he is paid for the nmking. The irsi 

~ to be iDciuded in the M^cond, but they 

because it is supposed thai the 

Be time, the only species vi lien 

eoinnion law, and ttuit Uie $ec(inil 

[oent indention, adopted on equitable 

m limitation of it. 3, Wheu gooils 

lYed from tlie perils of tlie sea, the 

detain them until his rbnm for salvage 

i the linder of gootls has in no other 

£0oda fooiid} in respect of the 

ft to which thr tiiidini^ and pre- 

moy have subjerttd hioi. All 

liens; and, tlierefon*, the coach 

7 not detain the parcel^ nor nuiy llie 

the coat, nor the salvor the jiroperly 

ft of the carriage of a ftartner par- 

« of another cunt, or uf sahafje 

»ving^ other p^oods. Ani>Lliernile 

fVticislar liens is^ that they exist only 

ponesslon of tlie i^oods is retain t^d by 

has the lien. If he once deliver up 

e owner, he waves hh lien, which is 

iy annilnlated^ that it wiU not b*? 

if the same coods should afterwords 

potaesfHon, Thus, if ilsp tailor deliver 

^liiAerwardssent tu hint to be meoded, 

detain H asa security fur the original 

!br the cost of mending. I J is remedy 

price must be by a suit at law; and we 

that a creditor can never prejudice 

lining an action for hi^ demand, by 

his right of detaining the pood?;, for tlie 

tJie lien are concurrent rights, and do not 

J with each other. 

r/ iient are only created by express 
or by tisane. It has bf en determined, 
tornexs and solicitors, Imnkers, factors, and 
f instirance-brokers, and some others, are, by 
Dm of their res|>ective trades and pn>fessions, 
!to a lien on the property of tbeir elients, ens- 
Vid employers, for the (j:eni^ral Uibjiicre of Hit ir 
|L Thus an attr)mey may detain papers 
ive been delivered to him to assist in tlie con- 
l^f one caow, as a security for the costs of 
I and, if he return tliem to bis clipiit, and they 
^tn into his possession, his lien revives; for. 
lie of a genml lien, it matters not wbellier 
B or different papers are delivered to the per- 
kijtdi his right of detaLiiing being^ the same 
kislajices. 

r-KIEOU. See U^iCht^, 
fTEJ^AXT, This word, like captain, and 



many others, hasreccivetJ gradtially a niwch narrower 
meaning tluut it had orieiMlly. Its true meaning is 
a deputy, a aMUHtute, nam the Frent'h Ikn (place, 
post) and tenani { holder) » A ihuienan/ gent nil iin 
rftyaume is a person invested with almost all iIm! 
pim'ers of the sovercigri* Such was the rotint d'Artofs 
(nfterwanls Charles X.) Wfore Louis XVI If. eiitei-ed 
France, in 1814* The duke of Orleans, liefure he 
accepted the crown as Louis-Piiilip, was appointed 
to the same oSioe by tile chamlxT of deputies. Lien- 
tenant geuerui was form erly Hie title uf a command- 
ing ^eneial, but at present it signifies the degree 
above major-genemL i/l>w/^«flf/i^Cl9/ow*'/ is tlie officer 
l>elween the cclouel and nizijor. Lieniennnty in mili- 
lary lanffwuge, signifies tlie «fEcer next below a cap- 
taiu» 'Jlieje are first lieutenants, and second, or mvs- 
drutcnants, willi diflTerent pay. A lieuLeimat in the 
navy h the second officer next in eommiind lo tlic 
capiain of a sliip, Acconliug to tlie nevr or^anizaiii^i 
of die French navy, of 1831, there are tkuttnanti( de 
vaitMeau and lifutenantu i/e fn'gttte, fonuerly fulled 
cfi seignes tie vtt Uxea «, The latter ca a coiiimaiK 1 on 1 y 
in tlie absence df tlie former. In Britain, tlie lord* 
lieutenant of a county lias the antliurity to call out 
the militia in case of inva>viun or re1>elUon. Thr 
governor of Ireland is also called ittrd iteuteimnt i^f 
Irekmd, In Muie Britisli rolonies. j<iinLly under u 
r^QVftrnorfenerat^ the chief magistrate of each separ- 
ate i-olony is calleil liattetrnttt-gotemor, 

LIFE. See Physiology, 

LlFE-Bl'OY. The life-buoy, now commonly 
used ill the British navy, is the iuvention of lieutenant 
Ciiols, of the rojal navy. It consists of two hollow 
copper vessels (xmiietrtcd together, each about aff 
laree as an ordinary siwd pillow, and of buoyancy 
and capacity sufficient to suf^port one man standing 
upon tljrm» i>liould there be more Ihna one j^rsoii 
requiring support, they can lay bold of rope Iteckels, 
fitted to the buoy, and so sustain tlierasctves. Be- 
tween ilie two copper vessels, there stands up a hol- 
low pole, or raastj, into whicJi is inserted, from Ijciow, 
an iron rod, whose lower extremity is loaded with 
lead, iu such a manner that, when tlie buoy is let go, 
the iron slips down to a certain extent, lengthens the 
lever, and enables tlie Ic^iid at tlie end to act as Imllast. 
Uy this means the mast is kept npright, and the binty 
pfcvented from upsetting. Tlie weieht at the end 
uf tlie rod is arranged so as to affbro secure footing 
ti»r two persons, should that number reach it; and 
tiiereare, also^as was said before, large rope beckets, 
tlirougli which otliers can thniist their head nnd shoul- 
ders, till assistance is rendered. At the top of the 
miist is ^xed a port-fire, calcnlnted to burn aljout 
twenty minutes, or lialf an hour: tliis is ignited, most 
inreuiously, by tlie same process which lets the hnoy 
fall into tlve water ; so tliat a man, falling overlxjard 
at night, is directed to Use buoy by tlie blaie on the 
top of its pole or mast, and tlie boat sent to rescue 
him abo knows in what direcliun to pull. The 
method by which this excellent invention is atlacheil 
to tlie ship, and droppefl into the water in a single 
in^iUMit, is, perhaps, not the least ingenious part of the 
contrivance. The buoy is generally fixed amid-ships, 
over the stern, where it is held securely in its place 
by being strung, or threaded, as it were, on two 
strong per|>endicnlar rtxls, fixed to tlie Inffercl, und 
inserted in holes piercing the frame work of the 
buoy. The apparatus is kept in its place by what is 
calletl a slip sffjipjitr^E sort of catch-bolt, or detent, 
whicli can tie unlocked at pleasure by merely pulling 
a trigger ; upon withdrawing tile stopper, the whole 
macliine slips along the rotis^ jind fall'* at once into 
ilie ship's wake. Tfie iriggt r, which unlocks tlie 
slij>stopper, is furnished with n Itinyard, i^ssiog 
tlirougli a hole in the stern, and liaving at its Uuht 
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(^nd, n large knob, marke*! " Lifk-Buov f tJiis alone 
is used ill die iby-time. Close at hand is BiuiUier 
wumJen knob, marked ** Lock," fasteiietl tu Uie piid 
of a lint? fixed to tlie trif^ifer of a gun-lock jirimed 
witli [jowdcr, m\d m arranged that, when tlie line is 
pulled, the port-fire is instantly i^iited; while^atttic 
same moment, the hfe-btioy descends, and float* 
nierrily away, blazing like a lighubotise. The ^niier, 
who Jms charge of tlie life buoy lotk, sees it freshly 
mid oarefully primetl every evening; at quarter:*, of 
which be makes a report to Lhe captain. In the 
morning, tlie prifiilni? is taken oiit^ and the lot^k 
micoelced. During^ tbe niglit» a man is always sta^ 
tioniid At thi^ part of the ship ; and every half bonr, 
when the bell strikes, he mils ont " Lifc>Buoy !" to 
show that he is awake and at his post, exactly in the 
same manner as the lookout men abaft, on tlie beam 
and forwanl, call out, ** Starlxiard quarter !" "Star- 
board gangway !" ** Starbtiard bow !" ami so on, 
completely nmnd tlie ship, to pnive that they are 
nat napping-. Captain Basil Hal Is FragmenU of 
t'vya^fx; second series. 

L I F Iv P R ¥jS, I'Al V E K S . The hmnan bxly is a 1 ittle 
lighter than an equal bulk of water, so that it natur- 
ally (lofits in tliis fluid. The mouth, however, in tlie 
case of most men lying motiouleBs in tbe water, would 
wtik beluw the surlaee, if the heatl were not thrown 
back by a nmscular effort. Many peisons who fell 
into still water, and are unable tu swim, might be 
saveil, if they had any presence of mind sufficient to 
preserve a proper po!»ition. The specific levity of 
the lunly, in comparisoj:i witli wUer* mnkes it easy 
to keep the upper part of it considerably elevated 
alwve tlie surfitce of iJje wnter by att/iching to the 
chest some buoyant substance, even though its bulk 
be not great ; and many eontrivaJices, called life pre- 
*rreer*, have been inveutetl with this view. A great 
}>ortion of lliem^ however, have b-en found^ in prac- 
tice, of little or no nse, <_*iie of tlie laiesi is the 
invention of a .Mr SchetTer^ in IvngbtH). tt consists 
of a hollow cylinder, formeil witliont a seam, ami 
perltfctly air-tight, bent when dif^tended with air Bnd 
ivatly for use ; or it is what may lie termed a ry//i«/ri- 
€al ritig, witliont a sefiiii, and without a break. Of 
tills ring, tlie external diamiler is generally abtnit 
22^ inche^s, tlie internal doiuRder alxjut 12^ and the 
diameter of the cylinder abuut 5p the dimensions vary- 
ing, of course, liy being specially adapted to tlie siise 
of (lie person by whom it is designed to be employed. 
U contains a small sto|]M:ock, to which an ivory pipe 
is ix:ed Through this pipe the air is injected hv tlie 
motith. and retaineii by Uie stoji-cock ; the ailjust- 
ment and inflation only occupying tbe short spiice of 
<jiie minute. When nnex(>anded, it foUls up into a 
very small rompa-sSj so as to be conveyed in the 

Kcket ; and is also very portable, its weight being 
t twelve ounces. Another life-presener, invented 
hf m gmitlernan of (ronneeticiit, America, does not 
diAir oaentially fr«ua this, except tliat it is tt straight 
cylinder. It is made of cloili without a seam, and 
rcnitere^l impej^ious in water by a preparation of 
caoutchouc ; is about two feet, or twtj and a half feet 
Jimg, and eight or ten tncbea tn diameter ; is filled 
like tlie one first described, and secured tti lite \Hn\f 
hy mean^ of straps pa<win(joT*rtIieshoiddeps, When 
empty, it occupies but little rut*ni, ami niay even be 
wiirn by a man labiniring on tbe ihx^k of a vc^cl in 
danger. He can InfSate it iti a few moment<i, wlien 
lit; biid^i it necessary to Irmt htmielf to tbe woves, 

LKj a M KNT, in anatomT ; a ftroiig, compact sub* 
iHnce, serving to jtiin two bones together. A liga- 
nii*nt ifl more fleiible than a cartilage, not «a»ilT 
ruptured or torn » and doet nat yield, omt Uulyiekb 
fefy Utile, when puUed, 

LIGATURE^ in fUrgi^y, isACon],b«nd,oritHtigi 




or the binding ai»y pari of tlie body witlia oonl, 
fillet, Ike, whether of leather, linen» or any 
matter. Ligatures are used to extend or rr^ 
bones tliat are broken or dislocated ; to tie thf 
patients down in lithotomy and amputations ; to tit 
U|)on the veins in pfdebotomy, on tlie arteries ii 
amputJitions, or in large wounds ; to secure Iht 
splinUj itmt are applied to fmctures ; to tie up tim 
processes of the peritoneHm, with tlie spemmlie vn^ 
&els, in castration ; and, lastly, la taking off w^rl« or 
other excrescences by ligature. Ligature is uIh> med 
to signify a kind of txindage or fiiieL, tied nniiul ll« 
neck* arm, leq;, or otlier part of tbe bodies of nira ut 
beasts, to divert or drive off some disease « aoctdeot, ttK^ 

Lit; ATLIRl'lS, among printers, are types CMviip 
ing of two lettei-s or characters joiueti togi^tlier} il 
ffrf.Ji. The old editions of Greek aiitluin are d^ 
tremely full of ligatures ; tlie ligatures of Stepbw 
ai'e by mudi the most beautiful. 

LlGIIf is thnt which renders objects 
to our sense of setting. It is one of the most 
ing subjects tlint tall under the conteinplatiuii of 
fjhllosopher: at the same time it m^ist be adtn 
letlged to tie one that is as little understoud, and up« 
which opinions are as much divided, as any of 0v 
most abstru3e subjects of philosopliical inquiry, 
consider light as a fluid per tte ; while other* cc 
it merely as a principle, and attribute to it a soft if 
pression, or vibration propagated from the iamintitt* 
bcHJy through a subtile, ethereal medium. lfti{ 
ancients believed it to be propagated fi-om lhe 
and other luminous Ixi^hes iustiiiiuineously ; boi 
observations of the moilerns have shown tliaiUiiA 
an erroneous hyj)othesis,anii that light, like any 
projectile, employs a certuin time in passing from one- 
part of space to another, though Uie vtiloLity of iU 
motion is truly astonishing^ as hus Wen manifested in 
various ways. And 6rst, from the e^clipsrs of Jul- 
ter s satellites ; it was observed by Rcriuer. tliat Uto 
eclipses of those satellites lmpi>en sometiin«a 
and some times later tlmii the times given by th« 
of them, and that Uie observation wasbefores or 
tbecompute^t times, ncconling as tbe earth was 
to or farther from Jupiter tlum tbe mean tf 
Hence it was concluded tiiat this t;trcuuistanoi) 
peuded on the distance of Jupiter from Uie aaftb;' 
»nd that, to account for it, we must suppose tliat tikt 
light is fourteen minutes in crossing the earUi'snrbiL 
The original observations liave received »orae tvf 
reciiiuis. and it is now foumi tliat, wlieii the eitrlh Is 
exactly between Jupiter and the sun, his ^teUitia 
are seen eclipsed aoijut eight minutes and a ^innttT 
sooner than they could be according to tlie tables { 
but wlipji tile earth is nearly in the opposite |»oyit of 
its orbits these eclipses happen about eight minitlei 
and a cpiarter bter tliaii the tables pretlict tliem. 
I leiice, then, it is certain tlmt the motion of Ii|;ht it 
not instantaneous^ but that it takes up about I6| 
minutes of time to pa^s over a space equal to IM 
diaineU^r of ilic earth* s orbit, which is n#illf4f 
190.0CX),tX>0 of miles in length, or ai Ute rate of 
i?00,0(X) miU*^ per seitaid — a conclusion wb>e)i« it 
may be added, is placetl beyond doubt, by tli#* mhet- 
ration of the stars dijicovered by the ceiebmt»*d doctor 
Bradley. 

Lpou tlie subject of the materiality of light, 
rnniklin ob^Tve^, in expressing bis dts!>i»iit f r „ 
d*>ctrine tliat light consists of particles of ituiiter 

tinually driven off from the sun s surftice, wiUi ^ 

enormous swifmeiis— *' Must iK>t the smallest poitknl^ 
conceivable have, with such a motimi, u ft»rce rtc^ed.^ 
big tliat of a twenty-finir poiuuliT dijtcliargvd 
aa&niiun> Must not the sun diminisll exceed 
by tiich a waste of matUr, and the phmeta, 
drawing n«orer to hbn» as icmie liave feart«d, raer^ 
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■ pfainr distances^ tliroii|[ii the Inwned aUiiiciioD? 
bt these lAiticles, with this anurag motiaq, ¥rill 
■I drive before thnm or remove the lout and slight- 
ilfhit they meet with, and the nm appran to con- 
toe of has aocient dImeniioiiB, aud hb attendants 
■Mhi their aodeot orUts." He therefore con- 
fcHwea that all thft4>henomfffli of light may be more 
pipffly iolved, by suppoting all space filled with a 
■tele clastic fluid, not visible when at rest, but 
rtieh, fay iU vibntkms^ ailects that fine sense in tlie 
n^M those of the air affect the grosser onans of 
near ; and even that diffprent delves of vibratioo 
■lUi medinm may caow the appenrances of differ- 
■t coloon. And the celebrated Euler has main- 
iiaed the same hypothesis, urging some further ob- 
petfons Co the materiality of ligltt, besides those of 
■Blor Fiaoklio above alluded to. 
NevtoB first dinovered that certain bodies ezer- 
feion light a pecoliar attractive force. When a ray 
■am obUqiiely fium air into any transparent liquid 
iMlid auiAKse, it undergoes, at its entrance, an 
Mlv flexure, which is called refraction. The 
libtlOB of thw departore from the rectilineal path 

■ Bobliquity 
it the sine 
I angle of 
I ratio. Newton, having found 
It ■Mityimi or infiammable bodies occasioned a 
o in the luminous rays than their 
or density, gave reason to expect, 
, that both the diamond and water con- 
I co Mbu st ibIc matter— a conjecture which was 
I by a n ha eq iiept discovery. I>octor Wollaston 
d a Tcry ingenious apparatus, in which, by 
Ha of a vcdangular prism of flint glass, the index 
ffdiaclioB of each sobstance is read off at once by 
r, dm teee sides of a movable triangle per- 
\ tte opentioiis of reduction in a very com- 
■». {Phil, TVufu., 1802.) But trans- 
I oeearion not merely a certain flexure 
r the wMe Mrteam, called the mraa refraction : 
mf IXkemim deoompose it into its constituent 
ten. JVt effect is called diMpertitm. Now, the 
wm icfiauiie and Aspersive powers of bodia are 
tnoportioaal to each other. In some refracting 
wm, the naiD angle of refraction is smaller, 
Ulift the angle of dispersion is larger. From the 
fartlvt power of bodies, we may, in many cases, 
frr their chemical ooostitution. For discovering 
a pvifrf of esseotiai oils, an examination with doc- 
r WouMtoo'a instrument b of great utility, on 
BBHfc of the imal]ne!«w of the quantity requisite for 
Id. This idea of doctor Wollaston has been hap- 
ly pw i aeculed by M. Biot with regard to gaseous 
■ifdands ; and we ncfw have accurate tables of the 
facUve power of all transparent gaseous, liquid, 
li nGd bodies. Carburet of sulphur exceeds all 
id suhBtancen hi refimctive power, surpassing even 
Hi giaaa, top*>» wbA tourmalin ; and in di^)er8ive 
ivtr, it exceeds every fluid substance, except oil of 
■la. Rays of light, in traversing the greater 
■ber of crystallised bodies, are commonly split 
ts two pencils ; one of which, called the ordinary 
a, folknrs the conunoo laws of refraction, agree- 
iy to the tables alluded to, whilst the otiier, called 
• CJiinurdmary ray, obevs very different laws. 
Us pheiuimenon is produced in all transparent crys- 
1% whofee primitive form is neither a cube nor a 
gniar octabedroa. The division of the beam is 
mimt or leas, according to the nature of the crys- 
L and the direction in which it is cut ; but, of all 
iSVD substances, that which produces this pheno- 
aoB n the most strilung manner, is the crystallised 
rbonate of lime, called Icetamd nor. If the white 
^hfam, admitted through a snail hole of a whidow- 




shutter into a darkened room, be made to pass 
through a triangular urism of gloss, it will be divided 
into a number of splendid colours, which may be 
Uirown upon a slieet of paper. N«:wton ascertained 
that if Uiis coloured image, or spectrum, as it is 
called, be divided into SCO parts, the red will occupy 
forty-five, the orange twenty-seven, the yellow forty- 
eigiit, the green sixty, the blue sixty, the imligo 
forty, and the violet eighty. The red rays, being 
least bent by the prism firom the direction of Uie 
white beam, are said to be least refracted, or tlie 
least refrangible, while the violet rays, beuig always 
at the other extremity of the spectrum, are called 
the most refrtmgible. If these differently coloured 
rays of light be now concentrated on one spot, by a 
lens, tliey will reproduce colourless light. Newton 
ascribes the different colours of bodies to their power 
of absorbing all the primitive colours, except the 
peculiar one whidi they reflect, and of whidi colour 
they therefore appear to our eye. The different 
coloiu-ed rays possess very different powers of illu- 
mination. The lightest green, or deepest yellow, 
which are near tne centre, throw more light on 
a printed page than any of Uie rays towards either 
side of the spectrum. The rays of the prismatic 
spectrum differ from one aiiotlier also in their heat- 
ing power, as was first noticed by HerscheL In view- 
ing the sun, by means of lar^^e telescopes, through 
differently coloured darkening glasses, he some- 
times experienced a strung heat, attended with very 
little liglit, and, at other times, he had a strong light 
with a little heat. This observation led to his well 
known researches upon this subject, from which he 
concluded that the maximum heat is Just without tiie 
spectrum, beyond tlie red ray. Otliers have found 
the greatest heat in the red ray itself ; but the recent 
observations of M. Seebeck have shown that the 
point of greatest heat was variable, according to the 
kind of prism which was employed for refracting the 
rays. Wlien a prism of fine flint glass is used, the 
greatest heat is constantly beyond the red ; when a 
prism of crown glass, tlie greatest heat is in Uie red 
itself. It has long been kno¥m, that the solar light 
is capable of producing powerfol cliemical changes. 
One of the most striking instances of it is its 
power of darkening the white chloride of silver — an 
efl'ect which takes place slowly in the difi\ised light 
of day, but in the course of two or three minutes by 
exposure to the sunbeam. This effect was formeriy 
attributed to the influence of the luminous rays ; but 
it appears, from the observations of Ritter and 
Wollaston, that it is owing to the presence of certain 
rays, that excite neither heat nor light, and whidi, 
frtnn their peculiar agency, are termed chemical 
rays. It is found that tlie greatest chemical action 
is excited just beyond the videt ray of the prismatic 
spectrum, and that the spot next in energy is occu- ' 
pied by the violet ray itself, and that the property 
gradually diminishes as we advance to the green, 
beyond which it seems wholly wanting. The sun- 
beams, in traversing a coloured gloss, proddce simi- 
lar effects to those caused by tlic differently coloured 
portions of tlie spectrum. Thus the diloride of 
silver acquires a black tint behind a blue or violet 
glass, but does not blacken behind a red or orange 
glass ; on the other hand, it becomes red behinda 
rod glass, and that much more quickly than even in 
the solar spectrum. Light produced by coal and oil 
gases, or by olefiant gas, even when concentrated so 
as to produce a sensible degree of heat, was found, 
by Mr Brande, to occasion no change in the colour 
of muriate of silver, nor in mixtures of chlorine and 
hydrogen; while the light emitted by electrised 
charcoal speedily affected the muriate, and caiii«»d 
these gases to unite, and sometimes with expUj&iQQ 
ft o 
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LIGHT— LIGHTHOUSES, 





Tlie roncenlniteii light of ttie mooTi, like tlwit of the 
eiises, prfidiieeii no change. Tlie importaix'e of 
ligiU to plftnts is veil kiwwn : deprived of it, they 
become white, niul contain an excess of saccharine 
Qnd nqueoiis panicles : and flnwers owe Llie \ nriety 
and intensity of their hues to the influence of the 
Bolar beams. Even animals require the pres4'iice of 
the mya of the sun, and their colours seem nmterially 
to depend upon tiie c}ienucal influence of these mys. 
A compBrison between the poiur and tropicui aui- 
maiSi Btid between the parts of tlieir btKiieji e3L:^K>!iec!f 
Mid thoae nut expo<;ed to Hght, shows the correctness) 
of tills opinion. (Fur an account of the physical 
BflTectiQiiiSf and other chemical effects of light, see 
Opiici, Pho4phorescenee, and Pufarizatiott of Light,} 

LIGHT, A BEE RATION OF. See Jherration, 

LIGHT, Dip FISSION of its Particles. See Divi- 
tiltiii/i/, 

LIGHT CAVALRY, or HORSE. Sec Camtr^. 

LIGHTER; a. hir^e^ open* flatdxjttomed ?esselt 
employed to carry ^oods to or frtun a ship. 

LIGHTFOOT, John, a learned Enplish divine, 
born in titulfordshire, in 1602, and reci^ived his educa- 
tion at Christ-chunh, Cambridg-e. He made extra- 
ordinary advances in the Greek and Lriiin languages, 
and became curate of Norioiuunder-Hules. Sir 
Rowland Cotton made Mr Lightfuot bis chaplain, 
bud took him lulu his house^ where he applied him- 
self tu Hebrew witli sin«uiar assiduity and success. 
In 162^, he printed his first work, entltletl Ertthhim, 
or Miscellanies, Christian and JtidBicalt wliicti he 
dedicated to Sir Rowland Cotton, who presented 
bim to the vicarage of Ashley, in Staffordshire. 
Here he resided until his appointment as one of the 
parliamentary assembly of divines rendered it neces- 
sary for him to remove to LoikIop, He waruUy 
pff«sed tlie spc<-dy settlement of the church, in the 
presbyteriaii iorm. In l(>55, he became vice-chan- 
cellor oi Cambridge, and Acalutisly promi>le<i the 
Polyglot Hihie. After the restoration, he was 
app<jinted one of the as&biiants at I he Savoy confer- 
eiK-e, where he, however, atteiMltHl butonce or twice, 

fiving all his attention to tite completion of liii 
farmony. He died Dec. 0, I67i. The works of 
Dr Lightfwjt^ who^ for rabbinicnl learning, has had 
few ecjiLils, were printed in 1684, in 2 vols., folio ; 
and ugain, witli additions, at Amsterdam, in it>86 ; 
and by Leunlen, at Utrecht, 1G99, in 3 vols. An 
octavo volume of his reiaaius was also publii^hed by 
Strype, wliich contains soine ciiriou** particulars of 
iib private life, 

LIGHTHOUSES were in use with the ancients. 
The towers of Sestofi and Abydos, the colorssus of 
Rltodes, the well-known tower on the island of 
Pharoi, off Alexandria, are examples. Suetonius 
also mentinns a lofty tower at (H\\n, and auotlKsr on 
tlie coa^t of BaLavia. erecteil for die purpn^e of guid- 
ing tt^ mariner by Uieir light. In lighting a great 
extent of cou&t, it becomes necensary to provide for 
tlie distribution of tlie lighthouses in such a manner 
that they may be readily divtintniiNht^l from eacii 
other, and, at Uie same tinn*, --o di-.|H>scii n» not to 
leave ve«eb witttout <^me [Miuit by which to direct 
their ooune ; and, \n constriK-ttng each member of 
ttM series, care should be taken to provide for a 
mlBciant brilliAncy of li^ht, and for means of ills- ' 
tlncuMiillg each lightiunise from every otlaer, oa well , 
as from cftfier liVhtft on shorf? or in nhips, or in the 
beavpof. 1 he best ciinnrucled li^hlhoiu*es, in Great , 
Britain, ar^ *"*^'"^ ^ with pombtitic reflectors, con- 
ii^ting of liet-t of copper, plated witii 

* i K i I , i h [ ' u of %\ X ouni-i<s to each pound 

rmitl into a parabolic curve, bj the 
i, '^ige. by a very nice prtM^ess of ham- 

Uiciai^ I he riHector,thus ilttped^ ia then polished 




with the Imud. An Argnnd lamp is pbceil id 
ft>cus of the puraljoloiilal stirtace, arul die idl kn^ 
plied by the lamp bnhind. But the dtsadvmitiiin^ ' 
this mode are acknowleilged ; such as the las 
light, pardj from its absorption by the reflector, 
partly from tlie collision of the rays; the " 
of increasing the iiUenstty of die light in dark 
hajy weather \ tlie dilficully of forming distil 
iug lights, &c. The important invetitkin 
jKdyzonal lenses, in which refraction it m 
instead of reflectiun, seems, therefore, likely to 
sede the use of reflectors. This subject is lrra*< 
Hrewster iTruftsacttotis ofihe R&yul Socirt^ of Edim 
hurgh^ vol. xi), and by M. Fresnel, in a meamil 
read before tlie academy of sciences at Paris — Sttf m 
tiouvftiu Sijfstemc {fEcfatragf des Pharrt (ItflfSV^ 
and die imperfections of tlie parabolic reBecton, wk 
the superiority of the polyzonal lenses over * ~ 
are eitptained. Another importiLnt probleni 'm 
construction of distinguishing lights, so 
mariner may not be oecetved in taking i 
house for another. Single «iud double 
lights, or liglits disposed in dilTerent forms, 
employed ; revolving ligliti were i>ext 
which appeared and disapiM^ared at intei 
these are sometimes exhibited double or triple, 
lights may be so disposed as only to illiuuiiDilt 
f^afe chaiineL Didereiice of colour is sui 
made use of as a distinction. It simieliines 
desirable, as in luiiy weadier, to produce a 
intense light. A plan was proposed* to effect 
obje<!;t, by lieutenant Drnmmond {Philot^tpk 7i 
18^6), by directing upon a ball of ctialk, a 
of an inch in diameter^ diree alcoholic flames^by 
of a stream of oxygen. 1 he employment of gis, 
lighthnuses, ftas also been recommeiuied. ^ 

fhmting Light difler^^ from the preceding, by ili 
being erected on board a vessel ^ which is ' 
moored upon a sand or shallow, to warn 
against approaching it. «i 

A ««lect commiUee of the house of coomiona wm 
appointed early in the year 1834 to inquire into tii^ 
present j»tate of British lighthouses ; arid the Matm, 
ing are the views of the directors as stated in iM 
petitions to parliament, anil ii» reconled in the 
iites of the committee : — U That all private 
in lighdiuuse property should cease. 2. The e: 
sive appropriation to lighthouse purposes of all 
collectal in nami^ of lightraoney. 3. Collection! ttDI 
be limited to the n inn not required for tights. 4^, 
No exemption^, from jmyuient of dues by ^tmMi 
using the liglili*; and tliat tteamers, coasting aal; 
Hslung vessels, be taxed at less rates than ovendl,| 
vessels. 5, Collection of tlie dues in the hamiB <ij 
government. 6. A consolidation of the boanl|,|ilM 
a uniform smie of rates applicable to ttie ^h^, 
United Kingdom — and 7. A reduction of expeoML 
and the rates generally. In addition to tlie tbm ; 
stiggestions, the direrloo recommend iti the trial flf; 
an cxpiTimeut in the hands of i^emmfi)! tn frovf 
the nierits of the lens f^ystem of illuminv 
tiiio^es, as now extensively pracUsetl in i 

comparison with that of parabolic refill ^un^ m4 
hitherto in this crouutry. The experiments at C^ 
lane Point were not such as to put tlii** ' *" 
ptited matter fully at n'st. (in thesr 
iight^ were applied to the foci of indiv: 
only, without the assisting apDaiatu^ <>[ 
Irn^e-S and mirror*^ as des^bid In the % 
Fresnet. Pmm a eorretpondenef entereti 
srientific men in this country antl France, 
wise from the obvious leaning of the dif^rent boanfl 
to the old system, the directors wi^re convinml 41 
the exj*edienf7 of ccmducting an experiment In il|| 
tinnds of neutral persons ; and subsequent 
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I the systpin* which Iiave be«i cajrird 

Jitice have ftilly jastififfi this in^iwuin?, Sijcv 

Ificpcriinents have likewise been mode on ib« 

tiooof theox^'hydrugen gjis li^ht tipt»ii quick- 

ta mtRtitute for that ftt prt-seiit etnplojn) m 

BftT INFANTRY ; a name given to ull foot- 

I not intended to fi^t in cxiliiroii^ or, Bt lea<t, 

t ohie%ttS «harp-st]0«Hers. IIk^t arejii mm& 

, the opposite to grenadiirrs, HnweviT, Z/^^/- 

r is DOC 1 distiafuishinf name, acrordin^ to 

^ Nflt Ofsif liMiian of armies. See InfiiHtrsf, 

LIGHTNING. Siee ElectneH^, 
llGHTNTNG.ROU. See i^ndmeiw. 
LIGHTH'OOO; & imme given, in America, to 
\ knots and other resinous {)art5 of pine trees. 
LlGNE, Charlie JoikErn, prince de, a brave 
|er and talented author, wa^ mn\ at Brussels, in 
^, The prince de Ligne devoted bis early yetirs 
\m fltiKir of the classics and the science of war. ! 
frSS, he entered the Austrian service » and *4*r^ed 
^pCain till 1758. In 1759, he was made cukmel. 
9m end of the war, he was stationed in the Neth- 
mAs, with the rank of major- genera 1, and the 
tt d*Artois iuvicetl him to the Frencfi court, 
fm lliiaocirty was generBllj <iought, aird he wus 
pftMl lolD the privacy of the rojal fnmily. Me 
■ed&^^buid and Italy. In IT7D, he was pre<^[il 
jto Wf rltli£ of Frederic the Great witifi Joseph 
^1d SiloiB. On a visit to IVtei^bur^, he received 
U I hj i mh i * IfftQfn the empress. His t^omltirt \n the 
ftitclaiida bad made him very popular Ele 8C^ 
ji yiU Bi the mpress Catharine tii Chcrson. At 
I ujilMMiai.liM iir of the war with die Turk.s, he 
|K AafiCriW Bmbassador to the Russian army ; 
(rrwmida, be cnfltnm tided part of tiie iirmy which 
sirgcd and took Belgrade, He died I)i>c. 13, 

tHe hsa given historical accoiinLs af sevfral 
So wtehhe look an active |mrt. Hi* knuw. 
rxperienee, activity* and acute observation, 
in his numerous writings, of which thirty 
wer» puhiisfied, iit difjererit perimls, on a 
riety of subjects* in verse and pnise, in the Frenrh 
^guag^e. Madame de Sta«*l editi'd a selection from 
^ l^e rives much informal i'm on the leading 
(KHM andevf'fits of his time, in an amusing and 
Iroctive mAnner. 

LiGM'MVITiE. See Ouaiacum. 
I-IGNV, Battik liF, on June 16, 1816. See 
Ittreirms, and fTaterluo. 

LIOUORI, AtMioNji^j Maria pk, founder of the 
6 cai i ^ ' '*''» or Redempt&rists^ WBs born at 
Iptr^. 1696. fie wils originaUy a law- 

jf; h 1 pleasant circumslanres in his pro- 

^itm I'l to become a priest, in 1732. He 

pa j(; > tm;^n»gation for tlie Propugatinn of 

^ Paitli, wlikh had been insU luted in Naple<^, ami 
bBp<ed himself as a missionary in the in^itrurtjoii ol 
I Iporant peasantry. In 173^, he founded a 
Itollery in the hermitaj^e of St Mary, ut Villa 
lb (in the Pnncipato Citra)»wtth the approhation 
'the pope, the laembers of which were oiUetl tlie 
§er if Me mott Iwljf Redermer^ and were to be 
llptoyed in tlie instruction of the fjeople. This 
proeder scion extended over t)oth Sicilies. The 
ht hoUMS belonging to it were at Salerno^ Conxa, 
lonm, and Bovioo For a long time this order, so 
Ith fiV' *^'^ 'f -uita, was miknown beyond the limits 
^tal\ ^ I Ij. they took possession of the stip- 

pawii 'in monastery at Val-Saintt in Uie 

ittio of Fribiirg, the occupants of which {mme \ 
Uppists) had been exfielled. They subseqtieutiy | 
td in the Austrian dominions, and even in the 
y where they now hare a rich establishment. [ 




Lii^uori was» in 1763, apptnnted bi^hrip of Santa 
Agnta de' Gotjci (in the I'rincipato i'ltni), by CIe» 
ment XHl., from which office he was relea^ by 
Pill* VL, in 1775. at hi* own request, Wing old, sickly^ 
siul !»o exlmtisted by fasting and penanct\tbat he was 
no longer able to perform ibe diitie*i of lii^ office. 
He retired to the chif f foimdati<rti of his order, at 
Nocera de* FBgani.anJ died there, Aug, I, 1787, at 
the advanceil ag^e of ninety yi^rs. Since IS16, his 
name has been enrolled in the Itomiiih calemlar of 
saints, fits writings, which lire of an ascetic char- 
acter^ have appeared, partly at Naples, and partly at 
Venice, 

LHJIUH A^ with tlie Romans, was that portion of 
the nortli of Italy, extending along Uie MeLlilerrauean, 
froiii the borders of France to the city of Leghorn, 
and btumded, on the north, by the river Po. In 
1797, ilie aristocratic republic of Genoa received from 
Bonaparte ademi»cratic cousUtution, under the appeU 
btion of the Li);Hriatt repuhlit*. This republic ceased 
to exist in 1805, when die empemr intMirjioraled ft 
with France. Snicir 18 i 4, it h^s formed part of the 
kingdom of Sardinia, 

LILAC {Kifriitga). This beautiful and ^miliar 
shrub, the ornamenl of our ganler^s, i^ a native of 
Persia and the ^u^^oundillg countries, k belongs to 
the diandria ruoftogynitt of Liniiiens, atid to the 
nntural laiuity /tt^fninc^r, in which are inclutted the 
olive, the prf^^'et, and the jasmine. The corolla is 
funnel shapeij^ and divided into four segments ; the 
leaves are o|irH>*ile ; and the flowers are agreeably 
scented, aoil disfMij»ed in large pyraniiilai racemes, uf 
a bluish or purplish coknir. It h of easy culture. 
Three rjtJier species ota^riftga are known. 

LlLBrilNE, Joll^•, a republicaiK during the 
lime of Charles I. and Cromwell, wjis horn in 1618^ 
and phiced with a clotloer in Loudon Of a Ijold, 
unqiiiclj and forward teini^Ker, fine of hh first exploits 
wa» to summon hi«^ master before the city clia mixer- 
lain for ill usage. He employed his leisure in studying 
the religiouH systems and controversies of the time ; 
und the Ho«jk of Martyrs, in particular, inspired him 
with an euthutiiastic passion for enc<uintering all sorts 
of danger in the cause of truth, Dr Ba<iLwick, tlien 
under star chamlwr prosecution, employed him to 
get anti-episcopel strictures printeil in Holland. On 
ills return, he employed himself in similar occupa- 
tions, but, b*Mijg betrayal by an associate, he was 
tried before the star-chamber, where his deportment 
was so finn tliat he acquiretl the apf'n llation at free 
hf^rn Jo/tfi. He was docmied to receive 5CJ0 la-hes, 
and stand in the pillory, which sentence wi*s execute<l, 
in April, 163H, with great severity. On the meetiiiis: 
of the long piirlinmeJit, a vote passed the house of 
commons, pronouncing the sentence n gainst Mr LiU 
hiirne brirlturtujs ana illegal, and that reparation 
shtudd he mnde to him for his sufferings and losses. 
He then served in the parliamentary army, Diiilike 
to the measures of Fairfax and Cn>mwell, induced 
him soon afirr to lay down his sword, hut it was only 
to take lip the pen against all whose political comhict 
oflentled him. Being committed to Newgate for con- 
tempt, when brought before the house of lords for a 
lil>ei on the earl of Mandiesler, he contrived, wliile 
thus immureil, to publish pamphlets in rapid succes- 
sion, in which he vimlenliy msviiiled his enemies, and 
even made a charge of high treason against ( romweii 
and Ireton. For this he was orilered to he tried (or 
seditious practices ; but &o active and numerous were 
his friends among the people, that^ in 16>]S,the house 
of commons thought fit to discharge him, iind make an 
order for reparation for his suffering;*. At the time of 
the king's d«ath, he busied himself in drawing up ti 
new constituiion, an<l Iwildly mainlained the rights of 
the people agaiust the army. So oiingerous di«l he 
^i^2 
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appear tn Cromwell and bis ctivincil, that he was 
again comjuitied for high trpason, but, )iemg tried 
before a !»ptH.vial <xiiiiuiittet% the jtjry bultlly acquitted 
him. A uew Dttence which he gave [lie parliumetit, 
indQc*'*! tliat Wiy lo |>ass a heavy fine op hirn, witii 
ai) tirder tu quit the country ; on which he rclirpd to 
HoIIhimI, until it was dissolved, when he ysed nil his 
Interest to gain a pas^sjKjpt, but, not siic€e**lin^, he 
ventured home wiUiout oue. Being appreheniJed, 
he was again rcjiirniiited t'* NewgBle. and once more 
tried at the Old Hjiiley, where he defended himself 
80 ably that Ite was onc-e more ocqnilted. lie Iheii 
settled at Elthflui, in Kent, became a titiaker, aiid 
preJiehed at tlie meetings of tluit l*ody at Woolwich, 
until his deatli in ti)67, at the early Bge ui lljirly- 
n5ne» 

LILLK, Co>{Tii DE J the iiame which Moiisienr 
(comtede Proven re, afterwards Lotiis X V III.) mlnpted 
when he emigrated, diu-iitg Uie life of Louis XVL 
He was styleil Uiiis also by tlie French imperiai 
goverriTuent, and in tlie Monitenr, 

LILLO, Gkorgb, an English tTagic po«t» bom 
1603, in London. lie was by trade a jeweller^ 
butf notvvitJL«^tandtn)r his attentiou lo business, he 
detlicatLHl a considerable j^iorLion nf his time to the 
cultivation of the drama. Ftehliuj^^ the author of 
Tom Jones, him«ielf a dnimatist, and the contempor- 
ary and personal frieiuj of Lillo, bears strong testimony 
lo the integrity of his heart, us well as to tlie excellence 
of hi!) social qualities. An edition of Ids pbips was 
published, in I77it,hy Da vies, in two volumes, l2mo, 
Tlie principal are <ieorfje Hamwell.or tlie Limdou 
*Prentice,a tragedy founded on ao incident in domestic 
life, said lo have talu'ii place at Cainberwell cthls 
play J till within Lliese few years, it was u I ways cus.- 
tomary to represent on lord mayor's day) \ Fatal 
Cupitwtty, flbo said to be founded in fuct ; Ardeu of 
Fever^liam, which was certainly so ; and Klnieric. 

LILL\ , JuffN.a dramatit? wnter, boni about 1553^ 
■ttidied at CiiLford and Camljridf^e. He attempted to 
refimn and purify the English langiiaf^e iti two fan. 
tAfftIc productions entitled Fuphiie!» and his Kngland 
(1580), and Euphues and his Atmtomy of Wit (1581), 
which met with great success. A sj>ecimen of 
Euphuism mil y be seen in the character of Sir IHerrie 
Shafion. in the Monastery of i>ir Walter Srott. Lilly 
was aUi) tite autJior of a hinious pamphlet against 
Kfartin MarpreJate and his party, entitled Fappe wiili 
» Hatch«t, published nlMJUt Iij89, Btid nttrihitted to 
Nashe. See Warton's Hitt. af English Pwrtr^ ; 
Etti*^» Specimens. 

LILLY, Willi A. ^, a famous Enj^lish aitrologerp 
born nt Discworth, in I^ek^ester^hire, in 1602, went 
early to London, where his necessities obliged him Ui 
article himself as servant lo a inuiitna-miLker, in St 
Clement Danes, In 1524, hv l>ecaiije iKtok-keeper 
to a tmde»tnau who could not write, on who^e death 
he nuirried hi^ widow, with a fortune of jClOOO* In 
1832, he turned his attention to astroiog^ ; and he 
gBVf tile ptiblic a specimen of his skill, by an asiu- 
iBOCet in 16^, that tl»e kinji^ had chosen an unlucky 
|loiti«oope for his rorotiation in Scotland. About lliU 
HiMii be paxKnjred a Diiinu<icript ccq>y of a iHxjk by 
CflfnfiklM Acrippa, entitled j4r» nfttoria, from which 
lip imbibed tlie dtictrine of the magic circle « and in- 
frocation of demon*. In the same year, I ©111, he was 
allowed, by the dtjon of Wostinin^ter, to a»ist David 
|liini«tiy, ttie kins^'s clock-maker, in searcJi of n hid- 
den treasure in VVpstminster ahliey, aootlier n«Miciat« 
bemg fu<iind in one John Scot, who pretendcnl to 
omlirftand the mjWL&rj of miocn* divining rud». 
Tboe ihrte W0fihi«s aocofdin^ly made tli« ex peri- 
meiil oo tJie night appointed, and, after dimng up 
m oottn U» no piirpoM?. they w«« iriglKened from tl«i 
plaoa hf ft Ttolefit rturmt which LUIy, in the tetjurl, 




' attributed to detnons, whom he had found mm 
dismiss. In 1644, he publislied his Merlin us i 

dtt*, which lie continued, a laliy, until his 4 

Havijig acquired the friendship of Bulstrode ^ 
lock, he devoted himself to tlie intervsts of Ibl 
Itament, although he t>ccasiojially varied his p 
tions, in order tlie more easily to imjiose m 
crtniidity of the age. In the year 1648» Lillj 
BtMiker, anotlier astrologer, were sent to thecs 
Colchester, to ejirourage the soldiers by theil 
dictions ; and sucli was his reputation, Uiat U 
rewarded for his various s**rvices (one of whid 
oh tail ling secret intelligeiK* from France) f 
pens i on of £ 100 per ann i tm , A lx>ut tliis time, hi 
public lectures on astndtigy, and succeeded m 
that he was ambled to by out ,£i?O00 in fH 
reuLs at Horsham. In UjSO. such was tile ipj 
the age, he received tlie present of a goUieci 
from the king of Sweden, wliom lie Imd mefM 
with great respect in his almanac* Ou the « 
tjou, Lilly was taken into custody by order of j 
ment* as one of tlie deiH>«iitanes of live secret! 
republicans, and examii^ed concerning the p 
wIjo beheaded ihe king, when he declared til 
had beefl" iiifunued tliat comet Joyce ac 
executioner. A short time after, he 
piirdou under the great seal, and relh-ed to I 
III lt>G6, some of the members, susi^ecting^, 
hieroglyphic to his almanac, that he nitg 
something of the causes of tiie great ftre 
lowed ils ptd>lication, liad him sent for to a I 
of inquiry, when he asserted that he * 
foreseen the event, but cou(d say notl " 
cause. His hfe, lately republislied, is 
tainingpfwjuctjon, steering, as he does, I 
and folsehood, and seldom indulging in 
lattff than is necessary to support his ch 
astrologer. 

LILY ; a magnificent genus of plants 1 
to the hejtandria mmingtfHia of Linnatus. Til 
is a pcaly bulb j tlie leaves simple, scattered, fl 
ticillate ; Uie stem hcrlnaceoiis, simple, and be 
at the summit, very large and elegantly € 
liowei^. The corolla is caniparrulnte, and com 
six p<'tal?t, which are often reflex ed at the emim 
Among the most beautiful of Uie ^^pecies, and i 
of all our garden plants, are tlu; lUiym candidi 
conmion white lily ; //. martagon., or 1 urk's ca| 
L. figrinum — all indigenous to Eiinipe, The 
American species is the L, snperhum, whidt | 
in morshes, to the liei|;;ht of six or eight ft*et, bi 
reflexed orange flowers pptitteil with black »i 
when numerous on the same stem, make a spl 
iipfiearonce. 

1 he Uly has always held a prominent place ii 
hIenTHttc language. In the middle ages, a 
mixlcrti time^, the white lily has been tlie eoibl 
chastity. Hence the Virgin Mary i* tiflen reprei 
with a lily in her hand, or by her side. Gar^ 
sixth king of Navarre establif.hed an order < 
lily in 1046, in honour of the \Mrgin, becatH 
picturt* had Wen found on a lily at Nogera, Itit 
re^f I lenci^ 1 n Ute begi ni i in g of tl i c fifteenth cei 
Ferdinand L of Armgnii founded an order « 
lily or fower^pats, the knights of which w. 
double cluiin.cunsisting of flower-pot* fdled with 
lil»e*t. The lily, or, ratlicr, iht^Jieurde'ti*, aa I 
known, is the emiilem of tlie Uombfirm, und of 
oUier families. The tbrm is well known, and 
are vnr u»us opinwuis respecting the tiriffiti « 
emblem. Some think that the figure orii 
reiJcescnted the hetid* of halber^ls, which the 
tamly much resenjble. Sume take them for tha i 
of the irii which grow on tlie river Lys. 
(lave even been taken for beei, or fur tcadft. 
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■m adopted, in 1 179, by Loob VII. PhUip-Augas- 
m first lued them on tbe royal wab. The settled 
■■ of three JleundeMs began with Charles VI. 
When the ooont d'Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
teifd France, in 1814, the lily became a party 
■dbiem. The adherents of the Bourbons wore a 
1^ in the button-hole, suspended by a white riband. 
She Fmch goremment subsequently distributed 
ftm with moai profusion, on TaricHis occasions ; as 
lapopils who appeared well at public examinations. 
iirr the battle of WaterUio, Louis XVIII. offered 



KHer to gife the lily to every Prussian soldier; but 
declined the honour. During the reYoliition of 
lOOLthe lily was not attacked, as the memory of 
horn the XVIII. was respected ; but when the Car- 
lii pafalicly celebnted the day of baptism of the 
dhfca of Boanieanz, the people, indignant at such a 
t doCroyed the lily wherever it could be fonmi. 
; (Casimir Perrier being prime minis- 




Mr apoB tbe trioolored banners. 
UMA. the capital of the republic of Peru, for- 
■rif oOled Cimiuld9hi Reyes (city of kings), is 
Itmitd oa the river Rimac, from which its present 
■■• ii derived by a corrupt pronunciation, about 
■ ailea fon the Pacific ocean ; loo.77» T W. ; laL 
|» tr Sl ; population, according to Caldcleugh 
ClBvcb hi SoiiUi America), m.l824,70X)00; accord- 
ig to SlesrarCy who Tiaited it in 1829, 60,000. It is 
hmfL TOO feet above the level of the sea, and presents 
iDoe firom Caliao, its port. The en- 
K iahy alie«ntifiil avenue, or public walk, called 
~ , at the end of which was a handsome 
Pisarro, in laying out the dty, 
L the tgmcta for the houses into quarters, of 
Dish yards. The streets are broad, 
sect each other at right angles, 
north to south or from east to 
of water, conducted from the 
town, and arched over, contribute 
On the opposite side of the river, 
t with the city by a bridge, is the suburb of 
In consequence of &e freooency of the 
I fay which Lima has suffered, the houses 
laiaed more than two stories, and are 
r built of wood, with flat roo&, from which 
no inconvenience arises, in a country 
I tain Ii unknown. The houses of tlie rich are 
Ul in n Biooriah style, introduced from Spain. 
Ihif nwiit of a square pile, of the height above. 
'» endoainga quadrangular court, which is 
1 with piaiBS, and sometimes contains a 
d, or even third mner court. The Plasa, or 
pvt iqnan. In the centre of the city, is surrounded 
fMtly with shops, and partly with public buildings, 
aai^ wiiidi are the cathedral, and the government, 
aaee tbe vioe^^gal palace, in which are shown the 
Wl of aasnaaination, whero Pinrro was assassinated, 
ai the hnll of independence. The riches which 
live been la^rished on the cathedral aro almost be- 
y«d beliel^ any when but in a city which once paved 
a tfrcet with ingots of silver, in honour of a new 
vieeroy. The cabildo. or city-house, built in the 
Chinese aC^^ the aicfaiepiscopal palace, the mint, 
As paboe of the Inquisition (part of whkh is now 
secBpied aa a national museum), and the convent of 
Ike FMnciacanSy said to cover an eighth of the whole 
city, and which Mr Stewart found almost deserted, 
ne worthy of notice. Previously to the late changes, 
ttenunber of monks in Lima was reckoned at 1200, 
Wt they are now very fiew. There are fourteen 
snnrents lor women, and a number of comm de exer- 
•CM, into which ladiee retire fiirtwo or three weeks, 



to perfonn various acts of pious penance. A unTversity 
was founded at Lima in 1551, which obtained fiom 
the crown of Spain, the same privileges as that of 
Salamanca. The higher classes of the inhabitants 
are generally well educated, and the women are 
celebrated for their vivacity and beauty. Both sexes 
smoke ; and this practice is excused, imder the pre- 
tence that it is rendered necessary by the mists and 
driiile (called, by sailors, Pentriau dew), which pre- 
vail at certain seasons. The manners of tlie people 
are so loose &s to be proverbial in that part of the 
world. Music, bull-fights, ami cards are the principal 
amusements ; dancing, which is a favourite in many 
of the southern republics, not being popular with the 
Limanians. The Spaniards of Lima are at present 
almost all Creoles, the Cliapetones, or European 
Spaniards, having left the country during tbe trouules. 
In 1824, there were 15,000 slaves in the city; but 
tJie new Peruvian constitution of 1828 abolished 
slavery. Lima has been repeatedly laid in ruins by 
earthquakes, more than twenty of which it has ex- 
perienced since 1582. The most destructive were 
those in 1586, 1630, 1665, 1678, when a great part 
of the city was totally destroyed ; those hi 1687. 
1746, when not more than twenty houses out of 9000 
were left standing, and of twenty-three ships ui the 
harbour of Caliao, nineteen were sunk ; those in 
1764, 1822, and 1828, the two latter of which were 
very destructive. For the political events of which 
Lima has recently been the theatre, see La Ifar, and 
Peru. 

LIMB ; the outermost border, or graduated edge 
ofaquadrant, astrolabe, or such like mathematical 
instrument. The word is also used for the arch of 
the primitive circle, in any projection of the sphere 
in piano. Limb also signifies the outermost border 
or edge of the sun and moon ; as the upper limb or 
edge, the lower limb, the preceding limb, or side, the 
following limb. 

LIMBO (from the Latin limbus, edge, border) 
signifies, in the Roman Catholic theology, the place 
on the borders of hell, where the patrian^ remained, 
until the advent of Christ, who, before his resurrec- 
tion, appeared to them, and opened the doors of 
heaven tor them. It is not a dogma of tbe church, 
but is universally adopted by the Roman Catholics. 
The word iimbtts is neither found in the Bible, nor 
in the ancient fiuhers of the church ; yet, as St Paul 
says that Christ descended to the lower parts of the 
earth {Ephes,, c 4, v. 9), it is concluded that good 
and bad were there ; and as the parable of the rich 
man says, that, between Abraham and Lasarus and 
the rich man, a great gulf was fixed, it is concluded 
thatthe good in tiiose regions were not only not tor- 
mented, but were separated from the wicked. I'his 
limbo is called limbu* patrum. Some theologians 
adopt a limbu* infantum, where those inftmts, who 
died without being baptised, ro ; but those who fol- 
low ^t Augustine do not afiow this separation of 
them from the damned, though they do not believe 
that they are tormented like the latter. It is not 
known when the word Iimbtts first came into use ; 
but, as inferi (heil) seemed to convey the idea of 
etenial damnation as a punishment, a milder term 
was adopted. Dante, in his great poem, allows the 
virtuous heathens to dwell in the linJnu : thus he finds 
Socrates there. 

Limbo, figuratively, means any place of confine- 
ment or restraint Milton's limbo— "large and 
round, since called the paradise of fools, to few 
unknown "—is borrowed from the limbus of the scho- 
lastic theologians, and Ariosto's receptacle of lost 
thinss. 

LlMBURG ; the name of several places and pro- 
vinces^ of which we shall only mention the province 
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of Ihe Netherlands, cnntamin^ 1,G(X) square miles J 
oiitl |}93,QCM) ] film bi tan Is, dik^fly CmJiollcs The 
Walloon, Fleiiiwli, Dutch, and (ieniuin languages 
am spoken. TIj<^ principfll river is the Klense 
MnesLricht is the ea|»ital. I'he celi'brati^il Limburg 
cheese is mcide at Liinburg, a place in the circle of 
A'erviers, province nf Lifge* 

LLME, or LINDEN {iiiia). The species of lin- 
den are large trees ^ with alternate, simple^ and cor- 
(liite leaves, and flowers disposed on a common 
peduncle^ whii'li U inserted in the raidtile of a folia- 
ceous bract. The American lime, or bass- wood, is 
a lar^e and beayliful tree, inhahlLing Canada and 
tile northern parts of the Union, and very nhumiant 
oil the borderjittf liikei Krieaml OoLario, The leaves 
are cortlate, aeuminatef serrate, undl smootk. 1 he 
flowers are jeilowi^h, supported un ion^, pendiilow§ 
pednncle-'i, ami aild much to tlie beauty of the tree. 
The wood is white and soft, and is used fur a few 
uniiuptirtant purposes. The vnmd of the European 
lime, thougli ll^lit aod soft, is sjmH>th, close-i^ined, 
anci much u^ed by car^^ers and turners. It is in 
great d«iuaxid fur tlie bo/irds of leather-cutters, and 
nuikei exeellattt diarcoal for gun]iowder, mid for 
JMiuters. In some coiintries, the fibrous, inner bark 
ia flepAiated by soaking in water, and inainifaetiired 
into flahing-net'*, mats, shoes, imd clothing- ; and the 
cordage mutle from it is said tti beremarktibly strfuig 
luid elastic. The woo«l is sometimes cut into thin 
«4Hps, and used in the manufacture of chip hats^ 
which resemble tho^e uiadeof strruv. 

LI ME. Tbls earth, well known in its most impor- 
lant properties, from the remoiest antiquity, e^LisLs 
in great abunilance in iiatiire. In Ireatinjrof it in 
the present article, we shall first describe its chemi- 
cal pro[x»rties, ajid afterwards sjieak of its natural 
(^mbinations with the djc\ds, or of the minerals to 
wliicii it f>ivefl ns«. Lime is obtained with most 
facility firom tire native carbonate, from which, by a 
strong heat, tlie carbonic acid may be expelletl. 
This process is conducted on a large scale witJi the 
different varieties of limestone^ %vhich are calcined or 
burned, in ortler to obtain tlie caui^tic curOi^or^tttrk- 
lime, as it is calletJ, The lime thtts obtaiuetl, how- 
«*ver, is rarely pure enough for cheinictil jiurposes. 
The chemist, there fore» when he would <»btain a very 
]>erfect article, calcines transparent crystals of carlw^ 
nate of lime, or preparejt it from solution, in the follow- 
ing manner, Mnrbleorclialk is divMilved in diluted 
muriatic acid, leaving an excess of lime umiissolved ; 
ammonia is added, which precipitates any aluniine or 
magnesia. The t^ltert^l solutiiin is then ctecompoaed 
by carbonate of ^>fitash, and the carbonate of lirae, 
being waslieil witti water and drmi, h dpcompo^ted 
by a strong heat. The lime thus obtained ts a soft, 
white sfibsiance, of tlie specific ernviiy of «f '3. It 
requires an intense degree of heat for itsfiiston, which 
11 effected only by Uie galvanic current, by the com- 
Mitiid hlowpi[»e, or by a stream of oxygen gas, 
obected through the flame of an alci^hol lamp. 
The liglvt it emits, during fusion, is the stnmgest the 
dienlst can protioce ; and it h4Ls, ac!€ordi[igly, been 
employed tor a signal light, iind for racUitating 
the observation of distant vtattons, in geodetical 
operations. Hi tatto is caustic, a«(rifigeiti axkl al* 
kaline. U in soluble in 4M jmnn of water, aocord* 
Ing to Sir H. Davy ; and in 760 parta aoconlliig to 
otlier chf mis^tv. The sfilubility Is not increased by 
heat. If a httlc water only W sprinkled on new- 
biirntHi huie, it L<inipidiy absorbtnl, with tlieevohiti<oi 
(d much beat and vapour. This eonstituteH the 
pheotimi n4>n of slacking. Tbe lieat proceeds from 
the cimsoluiAtKui of (he liquid waiet Into the lime, 
funanig ii hyUrntr, a» nh&cked lime \% now called. It 
ia a oucbihiuimI uT 3 fi parta of lUnc with 1 '£5 of water, 



or very nearly 3 to 1 . Tbe water may be eip 
by a red heat. 

Lime-water is astringent, and scnnewliat acrid I 
the taste. It tenders vegetnble bbii^ green j 
yellow^ brown ; and restores to rtnldeiieil iitmilS J 
usual purple coloiu-. When lime-water stands i 
posed to the air, it gradually attracts <-arii«»nic 
and beccimes an ins<jluble carbf»nale, while the i 
remains pure. 11 lime-water be placed in a < 
under an eilmusted receiver, which also i 
«aiicer of concentrated sulphuric acid, tlie waU 
be graduidly witlidrawn from the lime, whidi ' 
concrete into small six-sided prisias. Lime, stt 
ted to the action of galvanism, in high intensi 
Ikmled Sir H. Davy satisfactory »*vidence of i 
pouml nature. It was discovereii, in ctimmt 
the other e;trths, to consist of a metallic base, wtiic 
he denominated ctilcittm, and oxygen. The < 
was obtained, in tliese experiuienls. in tbe i 
amalgamation with mercury. On exp 
amalgam to the air or to wHter, oxygen wus ab 
and lime re-produc«>d. In an experiment desiiineiJ t 
obtaui the base in an insulated state, by dis^tilh 
quicksilver from it, the tul>e broke while 
at the moment that the air entenni, the metal.j 
had tlie colour ami lustre of silver, took 
burnt with an intense white hght. Lime, it I 
be sup|>i>sed, eouibined with sulphur and wiill^ 
phorns ; but it ruther appears llmt it is its iiaae i 
that unites with these iulUtiniiLLable:», The snip' 
of calcium is formed by heating sulphur witli lin 
a covered croctble. It is of a i^ddisli yellow co' 
When thrown into water, mutual decomposition t 
place, and a sulphureled hydro sol phurei, of aj 
CO Ion r^ w iih a fet i d mlour, is prod need, Pbosphuivt I 
calcium, or phir^phuret of lime, as it lias usualijr t 
called, is obtauied in the following manner: 
pieces of phospliortis are placed at the in 
gla^s tube, whicli is then filled with small { 
iime. The part of the tube where the lii 
heated reil-hot ; and the phos|]liortis is tllen t 
by Ilea t, I ts va po ur, pa ssin g over tlie li me^ t 
it, and a retldLsli coloured phosphuret of oaida 
fonne*L This substance is remarkable for <" 
ing water, whenever It it dn»pped into it, canting I 
iiameiliate prmluctton of phospiioreted by * 
wtiieh takes fire at tfie surface of tlie watiT, 
lime is heated strongly in contact witli ehloria _ 
gen is expelled, and the chlorine h ab^orbeiL' 
every two jmrts in volume of chhirine ttmt disapp«»f* 
one of oxygen is obtained. When liquid muriate dT 
lime is evaporated to dryne^, anil ignited, it forms (tie 
same substance, which is the chloride of caJciiua ll_ 
h a semi'lrausparent, crystalline substance ; 
at a strons? re<l heat ; a non-ci>nihictor of electricH|JJ 
has a very bittex ttiste ; rapidly abwirbs water f 
tlie atmosphere^ ami is hence often employedi i 
chemical ex fieri men ts, to deprive gases tiC asy I 
gronietric vapour exUting in them. 

Chlorine alw combines directly with lime» I 
th»* very im(>ortant substance me^ in ble 
merly under tlie name of n^murittle of Hmt,^ 
present, and more com-ctly, a%lle*l chtoride 
It is formed by ^lassin^ chlorine gas over ! 
lime, A p^eat variety of Rjiparattts h 
ferent limes, runtrivefi for fnvotiring thet 
of chlorine with siackt^ lime, fur the 
commerce. In the opinion of doctor Ure. 
eiven particular alteniion to this ntanufii 
fill lowing construction for Mibjerting lime-p 
chlorine is the bent: It consists of a large 
eight or nine feet high, built of silit^iiis 
liAving the joints of ih** nm!<*onry ireciireil 
cement ctimjwsiHl of pitch, rosui and dry | 
ecpufcl pttrt», A dmir Is fitted into it at otie 
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Irich can be made aii^tiglit bj strips of dnth aiid 
■f lute. A window in each side enables the oper- 
nr to judge how the impregnation goes on, by tlie 
itoor tit Uie air, and also gives light fiir making the 
nngeoMnls within at this oommencement of the 
neessL As water lutes are incomparably superior 
lali others, where the pneumatic pressure is small, 
, Imb TaWe, or door, oo this principle, is reoom- 
■mM to be msde in the rooi, and two tunnels, ot 
SMJiiirible width, at the bottom of each side wall. 
!ke apswtracot would thus be veiitihUed, without the 
■ennty of the workmen approaching the deleterious 
pa^ A grrat onmber of wooden sheWes, or rather 
nvB» eight or ten feet long, two feet bniad, and one 
m deep, are provided to receive the sifted slacked 
feae, mniiiaing, generally, about two atoms of lime 
• ttlree of water. These shelves are piled one over 
Hlher in the chamber, to the height of five or six 
k^ crossbars below etch keeping them about an 
■h asooder, timt the gas may have free room to 
fenlMe over the 8arfiK» of the powder. Thealem- 
Ihi far ccDeiBting the chlorine, whkh are usually 
■riy apoerical, are, in some coses, made entirely of 
■i; in oCbers, of two hemispheres, ioined together 
Ittt middle, the upper hemisphere being lewl, the 
mktt OBW CBst-iran. The first kind of alembic is 
KJOMd, fcr two thirds finom its bottom, in a leaden 
rim CMe, the interval of two inches between the 
[destiDed to receive steam from an ai^ining 
oae wiiich consist below of cast-irun have 
I directly exposed to a very gentle fire. 
_ J tlMooter edgeof the iron hemisphere a groove 
MHft,kslo wtilcii the under edge of the leaden hemi- 
phna iti» tlie joint being rendered air-tight by 
Uaai or patcot cement— a mixture of lime, clay 
■i otida m iron, separately calcined and reduced to 
I tee powder. It must be kept in close vessels, and 
■ind vidi thi nquisite water when used. In the 
nden dome, tee are four apertures, each secured 
^ m water iste. Hie first opening is about ten or 
wirire laches aqosre, and is shut with a leaden valve, 
ritk inewated edges, that fit in the water channel, 
t Cha aMini of the hole. It is destined for the 
teiaioa of a workman to rectify any derangement 
I Iha appantns of rotation, or to detach hard con- 
BrtioBB of salt linom the bottom. The second aper- 
Vi is in tlie centre of the top. Here a tube of 
■d is fixed, wliicfa descencfa nearly to the bottom, 
wA down throueh which the vertical axis passes, to 
ihHa lower end the cross-bars of iron or of wood, 
hmhed with lead, are attached ; by whose revolu* 
Im the flDttterials receive the proper agitation for 
riiiBr the dense manganese with the sulphuric acid 
■AauL The motion is communicated eitlier by the 
mi of a workman, applied from time to time to a 
itaeh at top, or it is sfiven by connecting the axis 
vik wheel-work, impelled by a stream of water or a 
The third opening admits the siphon- 
fimnel, through which the sulphuric acid is 
sd ; and the fourth is the oriiioB of the edoc- 
I pipe. The proportion of the materiak for gen- 
~ m the chlorine is as follows : 10 cwt. of salt are 
Iwith from 10 to 14 cwt. of manganese ; to which 
n, after its introduction into the alembic, from 
If to 14 of sulphuric add are added, in successive 
pMtiooi : tliat quantity of add must, however, be 
MvioQsly diluted with water, till its specific gravity 
becMaes about 1.65. The eduction pipes from all 
Ihaalaabics tenninate in a leaden chest, or cylinder, 
vilh which they are connected by water-lutes, hav- 
ing a hydrostatic pressure of two or three indies. 
b dns jRcneral diverwrimm^ the chlorine is washed 
fi«Bi adhering muriatic add, by passing through a 
filtie water ; and, from this reservoir, the gas is con- 
dacted off by one general plpe^ and delivered into 



the top of the chamber containing the lime, where, 
in consequence of its gravity, it dimises itself equally 
over powder spread out upon the slielves. Four 
days are required for making good marketable 
bleachuig-powder. The manufacturer generally 
expects from one ton of rock salt, employed as above, 
a ton and a half of good bieaching-powder. In 
using the chloride of lime for bleaching, tlie coloured 
doth is first steepeii in warm water, to clean it, and 
it is then repeatedly washed with a solution of 
caustic potash, so diluted that it cannot injure the 
texture of the cloth, and wliich solution is thrown 
upon it by a pump. The clotli is then washed uud 
steeped in a very weak solution of the bieaching- 
powder ; again washed, acted on by a boiling ley, as 
oefore, and again steeped in the solution ; and tliese 
operations are performed alternately several times. 
The cloth is, lastly, immersed in very dilute sul- 
phuric acid, whidi gives it a pure white colour ; 
after which it is washed and dried. The chlorine is 
known to decompose water, whose hydrogen forms 
with it muriatic acid, which is always found in the 
solution (after the process) when liquid chlorine is 
used, and a muriate, when a diloride is employed. 
In a sunilar manner, it is believed to decompose the 
colouring matter, one of whose elements is always 
hydroffen; and, its composition being thus sub- 
verted, it disappears from tlie fabric with whicJi it 
existed. Still more important is the use of the dilo- 
ride of Dme in counteracting contagion, and all 
noxious effluvia. MM. Oriila, Lescure, (Serdy, and 
Hennelle, having to examine the body of an uidivid- 
uai who was supposed to have been poisoned, and 
who had been clrad for nearly a month, found the 
smell so insupportable, that they were induced to try 
the application of the chloride of lime, as recom- 
mended by M. Labarraque. A solution of this 
substance was frequently sprinkled over the body, 
and produced the efiect of destroying, after a few 
aspersions, every unpleasant odour. It was after- 
wards used in a still more desperate case, in clear- 
ing some ofiensive drains in Paris, with perfect suc- 
cess. It was also found to be tlie best and most 
durable means of disinfecting hospitals, &c In sudi 
cases, the powder is so exposed to the hifedted 
region as to oft'er the greatest amount of surfiu^, in 
order that the carbonic add of the contagious atmo- 
sphere may expel the chlorine from the chloride of 
lime, which it dues by combining with it to form 
carbonate of lime. A very convenient method of 
applying it to ordinary apartments, which we are 
desirous to free from unwholesome effluvia, is to 
difiuse about four ounces of the powder tiut)ngh five 
gallons of water, and sprinkle it over the floor by 
means of a watei^pot. 

Lime combines with the acids, neutralishig the 
acid properties. Its salts are, in general, decomposed 
by potash or soda, which precipitate the lime, but 
not by ammonia. Oxalic add throws down lime 
from all the other acids ; and, this compound being 
quite insoluble, oxalic acid forms the most delicate 
test of the presence of lime. 

Carbonate of lime may be formed by adding car- 
bonic add to limewater, or by decomposing any of 
, the soluble salts of lime by any of tlie alkaline car- 
I bonates. It is very sparingly soluble in water. 
I Hence lime-water is an excellent test of the pre- 
sence of carbonic acid. By an excess of car- 
bonic add, carbonate of lime is rendered sol- 
uble. When exposed to heat, it first loses wliat 
water it contains, and^ if transparent and hard, 
becomes white, opaque, and friable. If the heat l)e 
augmented, the carbonic add is expelled, and quick- 
lime remains. The experiments of Sir J. Hall have 
I proved that if carbonate of lime be heated under 
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itronK priMiire, m as to prevent the escape of the 
carbiNiic add, it mty be melted at a teroperatiire 
even not lilgher tliaii tt^ of Wedgwood's scale. By 
tills luslou, it acquires considerable hardness and 
closeness of texture, approaching, in these qualities, 
as well as in fracture and specific gravity, to the 
finer kinds of mariile. Tlie acids expel the carbonic 
acid witli eflervescenoe ; and this property of efier- 
vesring strongly, on the contact of an acid, a^xds a 
dlKcriuiiiuUing character of this salt Carbonate of 
lime alwuiKls in nature. 

Nifrata of lime may be formed by dissolving lime, 
or lis carbonata, in dilute nitric acid. The solution, 
on evauomtion, affords deliquescent, prismatic crys- 
tab, soluble in less than an equal weight of water, 
at the temperature of 60», ami in still less of boiihig 
water. (>n being heated. It becomes phosphorescent, 
and retains this property when com, fonning Bald- 
frmV se/ar aAMaAernr. It fonns naturally in the 
plaster of old buildings. * 

SkiipM9 of lime ia formed by addKng time to 
dilute sultOtiiric acid. It rrquirsa about 600 times 
llM weight of water, at eO«>» for iu solution. At the 
tempeiaturs of tU^ it Is more soluble, and this 
ktter solution, on cooling, deposits minute crystals. 
Kxpose«) to heat, H api^rs lo elferrfece, or boil, 
owlnfr to the expulsion of its water ; and, at the same 
time, oeiHMaes opaque, and taUs into a white powder 
which, on being (UfiUsed in water.speedily consolidates 
fttutt a speoiea of Irregular crystalliaation. Sulphate 
of lime is one of the most abundant mioeials in aatore. 

l * ls> | iAaO»oflime bmt be formed by decomposing 
the wilution of an alkaline phosphate by moriate of 
lime» It Is a white* imxUuble powder, which is impcr- 
fvlly viiHAed by a very lAense hrat. It exists in 
the mineral kInmliMn. nmler dilefent forms, and cod- 
atHntee eighlyw per cenu of the b^mes of anioMls. 

M trmlr of Ume is obtained by dismtTing osrboB. 
ale \4 \\m» In MMirialic add. It H extreaiHT KuuUe 
In ^MUer, the water taking up as BMtch of*it as lo 
neeaaw^ of a Ihinc coaslJiisire. 

wfi^ae tn «^^v<ilMiA«ee« vtti(xnsae« in Its paee stale^ 
wlMnee m imw^snt^ or ^himIvim In waiee. i> ■njanoos 
lo ptaMa. linsM b kUM by wa te rtn g It with Uase^ 
««ler. Il«l llMM\ ia to «iaie of c^Jbmntkai wtth 
mrlnink' mid« b a weM IngnNHnni isi wib. Wlm 
UaM". « hethrr $rv«ldy barwsl «r «kc^ssd» tt BWEff^ wl^ 
ant w«44.Abiv«si, trfvlaNe vMMer« Uspfv is a 5Skh^ 
mHh« bettkwn ihe luae and the ^eg v tabfct awner. mkI 
t^y ^wsa a kmd «^ «\w^x^ t^>g< ti nr . ef windi a 
|Nin Is uMially vMhslnle m WMsc. Hy ilos aMasik 
UMMiee ^Mch ttw». Mmw ciwsfnnKiiv^ iamv 
W^NHMsa nMHtltv ; iMl. ae chnivx^ a»a «lvms 
ak^wsil m all ^v^ie^HabW maw ink ilie hme Imwaes 
%N^xiNle4 iei^ a %xmWsm*k MUi h»«s. |w«nlm«i 
^»w>ei<eiw^ aMwtK ^ v'lMui'A^ lan^ «ik« aicfMai <tf tins 
ia^ i^w >iv » v mW » siS MM ; Iw tV^ acUMs aw« 
r«^imi IW Is^ n^hwl ^Nwii^iMJii^w tj^ tdliiasnw-vi^ 
alvvMsi 4ta«^^^ KNlilir^ hax-»si»awfc»H W!; »»l-em 
i^^liM^ enatsv* ^>(v«Mi ilt«w fnirasnimsi.iiL % «> 

^"J^*.^^^ »*w iM^'^r^ a ^ < n»m Aa^t ^ s s . 
V^A**««\ 1^ «w «^<^ ,4 NN^>Mei|^ MMi. y«vf«svq^ 

y^^^^*^^ <*^%<>»** «NqC^ V W «^rfUW V % W*!.. 



by mild lime, and, ultimatdy, by quickl 
do not effervesce with acids ; and sand 
benefited by it than days. When a soli, 
calcareous matter, cootaina much solubk 
manure, the application of quicklime shi 
be avoided, as it either tends lo deoompc 
ble matters by uniting to their carbon i 
so as to liecome mild lime; or it combin 
soluble matters, and forms compounds 
attraction for water than the pure veg 
stance. The case is the same with ren 
anunal manures; but the operation of 
different, in different cases, and depend 
nature of the animal matter. Lime Ion 
insoluble soap with oily matters, and the 
decomposes them by separating from tl 
and carbon. It combines, likewise, witi 
acids, and probably assists their decoa 
abstracting carbonaceous matter firoos 
bined with oxyeen; and consequently, it 
them less nutritive. It tends to d^nini 
the nutritive powers of albomen, froi 
causes, and always destroys, to a cettatii 
eflicacy of animal manures, either by ooa 
certain of their elements, or by giving 1 
arrangements. Lime shoold never bn t 
animu nmnnres, onless they are too fid 
purpose of pre^vfiting noxioos effluvia. 
OQS when mixed with any conunon do^ 
render the extractive matter insoluble 
wliich formentation is oscfel 
finom vecetable sobstanoes, lia 
efflcac fo n s , as with tanners' bark. (Po 
lime in bnikiing, see Morfmr.) Lime I 
by laasMfS. dinners, See., in the prepnn 
leatiier: by soap-boilers, for (fissolvUig 
forilitating its unsoo with the alkaline t 
sngar%akers, for re&nii^ their sugar, 
sonse isedicinai oseu bei^ applied extei 
sKoativp and epnlotic medicmfs. 

Xmhrr SmiU t/ Umtt^ mr Caiemrtom 
Of ilHse, thr fir^ d tiei f ing of mentioB 
A»ae. orr4« 
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mtte ef fame, i ia te ti m u , or rkmmimdai Inm 
species;, in mwerxlocy* 1^ one which, fit 

nv^eesaly ocnsrs. cuanitntes an mpoil 
ceoMirT. Its mioerakigical character 
i«V!»e«l as foi}ow$: Fa ttJaunn ul or pi 
aBol«asei«Hmboiiiof l*>5«5 and74*>5S 
<VT»ab ^of whkii abo«v 6CVi are, at pen 
vanety of the i^caabowl. the six- 
er <if a dodfate kx.«aini ijismlii all of 
the fs insKkn riKafeosd. by ckavage, wi 
pmivt foKUXy. No species ia^'miaes 
maiii iiBUL tuk'the crpoS k i e i ap he i as i 
T«!» a WT o«v car frn oenvct idns of 
jci a cia er «f crrttfti;, anl the be« theor 
rasKwa vaka xas e^ivr Sfva fssriEesai 
"i-tevvv;^ yerrxifea coL-ar wixe. a^ ^i 
w^ c?ikF> reifi. tTven^ ami yvCj.^v. lad < 
aai' >Aar^ cal-hts. iv-m rvvcea uteot 

:v«^KUAK vffT <vm(a»rsaiir m 
>r«s:«r > a " A w W At.'ft a» v a^aJs of 

viflw Ax-wroijc a iscjnr: rrrsojs. z rxi 
ilfx\ Vnr^Kftiik. aai TTCx-->«f ?Aa^«^ v 
onr^Wv jHps^. y.ioi* ir ^cvo : isil 
^Vktaaoar ikw .nc ^ir* ;:>cinn.. <rsij:tl 
$tMf. 4t •■a^.iR^ ^.jT^ Sa-iCiCi: vni Kcr 
.»n «^ ,-ii-.'*t .Mni^vMM. I ^«waki zm^ 
tmrnr^itw mi"o»fN. ^--/afirtTiu K^r ?j Ae fa 
iiMUM««t:f s)iin(. :V in.>r> tt .■*.'mn«xi:ua I 
umt TN««c't. «■ i«<v^7utt<*'* <?raJL<« m a 
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creolaBiiiar, in which the iiidividaab are 
uaiiel, or cUvergiDgy and often of remark- 

a the oompositioo is gnuiular, the 
of varioui aiie^ and even imf. alp- 
iduab, in these nuieUes, cohere 
I tenly. If the composition be impalp. 
bdore becomes spiiiiterj, uneven, flat, 
or even; on a large scale, it is sometimes 
) fiacture is earthy in those varieties in 
individiiala cohere but slightly. The 
p of this spedcA into sul^species and 
Mch was practised by the older writers 
gy, and wUch has left us numerous per. 
■■inations, and no little coniiision, re- 

in this place, lliese distinctions, it 
D^ depended chiefly upon the mode of 
, and upon admixtures and impurities 
iie individuab have been affected during 
km. Of these, limestone represents the 
'» of the pure varieties of the species. 

varieties, and those compound ones in 
idMdnals are of considerable site, and 
ihle, have been called eaieareous spar ; 
rarieties of granular, still discernible 
aro granular limestone; both compre- 
r the bead of /oUated limestone. If the 
yoaition disappear, compact limestone is 
m which denomination tlie oolitCy or roe- 
■qKchended. The roundish grains, how- 
latter, consist of columnar individuals, 

1 the radii of a sphere, and frequently 
iact traces of cleavage. Gnnmon fibrous 
prodoccd by columnar composition, in 
Bties; \he fibrous calcsinter, by the same, 
g in various imitative shapes. Peastone^ 
laniiijts of diverging columnar indivi- 
Btad into curved lamellar ones, forming 
■■, which are again agglutinated bv a 
MBflBt. £ach of the glcSmles, generally, 

Dt of some heterogeneous matter, 
, &c Compact limestone passes 
the individuals are more loosely 
tti each other, so that the whole assumes 
marance; and rock milky or agaric mine- 
ly if the mass contains so many interstices 
I Id possess but a small degree of speciiic 
Ueareou* tufa, a recent deposit, formed 
leof the earth, is often deavable, and thus 
the properties of calcareous spar. Slate 
DO(d by a lamellar composition, in mas- 
M, and often exhibits a pearly lustre. 
mmthracolite, marl, and bituminous mar- 
lie and mixed varieties, partly of calcar- 
MTtiy of compact limestone. The pure 
rhomboidal limestone consist of lime, 56, 
i acid, 43. Very often, the varieties con- 
6 proportions of oxide of iron, silica, 
iamine, carbon, or bitumen. If pure, it 
ihible in nitric acid, during which a brislc 
e takes place. In the common fire, it is 
It loses its carbonic acid, and becomes 
oicklime. Limestone rarely enters into 
tion of rocks : in most cases, the more 
masses of it form particular beds in 
, or constitute rocks themselves; the 
It chiefly, tliongh not exclusively, of 
lestone; the former of granular lime- 
simple varieties occur in drusy cavities, 
ntly in veins than in beds, accompanied 
rieties of different species. Calcareous 
ck-milk, bein^ of a sintery formation, 
the surface, and in fissures of limestone 
ictitic and pisiform varieties are pro- 
Icareous springs and other waters. Tlie 
ipure varieties oc«:ur in particular strata, 



between those of compound varieties of other species. 
It very often occurs in petrifactions, imbedded in 
compact varieties of the same species. Rhomboidal 
limestone, as lus already been remarked, is a species 
very widely diffused in nature ; several of its varie- 
ties have a considerable sliare in the constitution of 
mountains in many countries. This is particularly 
true in Switserland, Italy, Camiola, Carinthia, Sals- 
burg, iiitiria, Austria and Bavaria, and in several parts 
of America. Of crystallised varieties, the most re- 
markable occur in Derbysliire and CumberUind, in the 
mining districts of Saxony and Bohemia, in the Harts, 
in Carinthia, Stiria, Himgary and France, and, in the 
United States, at Lockpurt in New York, forming 
geodes in compact limestone. Iceland is the locality 
of the purest and most transpirent varieties, fivm 
whence come the best pieces of the doubly-refracting 
spar. The crystaUised sandstone of Foutainebleau, 
in France, is a variety of rhomboidal limestone, 
mechanically mixed with sand. Slate-spar occura 
in Saxony, Norway and ComwalL Pisolite is found 
in Camiola, and at Carlsbad in Bohemia. Most of 
the varieties are so common as to render the mention 
of their localities nnnecevary. Several varieties of 
the present species are usefully employed for various 
purposes, partly depending upon their mechanical, 
partly upon their chemical composition. Those used 
in sculpture and in ornamental architecture, are 
called marble ; the more common or coarse varieties 
are used for the common purpose of building ; a 
peculiar variety of very fine-grained compact lime- 
stone is used for plates in litliogrephy. The best 
sort is found near Pappenheim and Sohlenhofen, in 
Bavaria. Quicklime mixed with sand and water 
forms mortar. Carbonic acid, for chemical pur^ 
poses, is often obtained from chalk or marble pow- 
der. It is also a valuable addition in several pro- 
cesses of melting ores, and in producing certain 
kinds of glass. There is another species, in mineral- 
ogy, called Arragonite, which was formerly con- 
founded with that just described. In composition, 
it is scarcely distinguished from rhomboidal lime- 
stone, the most accurate analysis having been unable 
to make known more than from 5 to 4*1 of carbonate 
of strontites in its composition, besides carbonate of 
lime. Its crystallisation, and other characten, how- 
ever, siifiiciently characterise it as distinct firom lime- 
stone. It occura in crystals, which, at first sight, 
appear to be regular six-sided prisms; but a close 
inspection will discover a longitudinal crevice down 
each lateral free, and somewhat similar appearances 
converging in the centre of the terminal planes. It 
also (xxurs in prismatic crystals, of four or six sides, 
terminated by planes, the prisms often being so short 
as to impart to the crystal tlie general form of an 
octahedron ; these are rarely separate, but mostly 
cross each other at particular angles. Its crystab 
yield to mechanical division, parallel to the lateral 
planes of a right rhombic prism of lie*' 6' and (j3^ 
55', by measurement taken with the reflective 
goniometer, on cleavage planes. Lustre vitreous, 
inclining to resinous, upon feces of fracture ; colour 
white, someUmes passing into gray, yellow, or 
mountain green ; transparent or translucent; brittle; 
hardness such as to scratch calcareous spar ; specific 
gravity, 2-93. It is very liable to occur in globular, 
reniform, and coralloidal sliaues, and massive, with 
a columnar composition. lml>edded crystals, gener- 
ally twins, or consisting of a greater number of indi- 
viduals, are found in compound varieties of gypsum, 
mixed and coloured with oxide of iron, accompanied 
with crystals of ferruginous quarts. Otlier varieties 
occur in the cavities of basalt and other trap rocks, 
in lavas, also in irregular beds and veins. It is 
found in beds of iron ores, in those coralUnd^^ 
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▼arleiira which hare bem called /lo9-ferri; also 
mmttkfe and crystalliwd. The fknt, though thej 
occur in carities and teares, are not products of a 
italactHif! formation. The most beautiful crystaU, 
well defined and transparent, occur near Bilin, in 
Robemia, in a vein traversing basalt, and filled with 
a massive Tarietj of the same species, consisting of 
large columnar particles of composition. The 
varieties imbedded in gypsum have been found in 
the kingdom of Arragon, in Spain, from whence the 
name ArragtmUe has been derived. Its chief locali- 
ties are the iron mines cMf Stiria, Carinthia and Hun- 
gary, and the metallic Teins of the Pyrenees and Great 
Britain. 

Sulpkaie •/ lime^ or gypntnij is a mineral little 
less extensively diffused than limestone, forming im- 
mease beds and veins, in numerous countries. It 
present! us with a verv considerable diversity of 
cryitais, which have, for their primary form, a 
right-obUque-angled prism, of which the bases are 
oblique-angled parallelograms of 113° 8' and 65° 
6lt, The crystals are either prismatic or lens- 
thaped, in their general aspect. Lustre vitreous, 
inclining to pearly ; colour white, sometimes inclin- 
ing and passing into smalt-blue, flesh-red, ochre-yel- 
low, hoiiey-yeUow, and several sliades of gray. 
Impure Tarieties assume dark gray, brick-red, and 
bft>wnish-red tinges. Transparent or translucent; 
•ectile; specific gravity, 2*31. It occurs massive, 
in globular masses, in which the individiuls are dis- 
eemible; also granular, passing into iro(>alpable. 
Those varieties of sulphate of lime which are pure, 
trannarent, and perfectly formed, were formerly 
called seleniie^ while the more massive and impure 
Tarieties were denominated gyptum, 'Hie latter 
was again divided into several sub-sfjecies, oom- 
preheraing, almost eiclusively, compound varieties, 
which were easilj distinguishable from each other, 
as their division depended upon the sise of tlie grain, 
or comooeition in general, 'ihus foliated gypsum con- 
sists or discernible granular particles ; compact gyp- 
fum, of impalpable particles of composition ; scaljf 
foiiaied gypsum consists of minute scaly particles ; 
fttrthy gypsum, of a mealy powder ; very thin coliun- 
nar composition produces fibrous gypsum. Before 
tlie blowpipe, gypsum exfoliates and melts, though 
with difficulty, into a white enamel, which, after a 
short time, ialls to powder. In a lower degree of heat, 
it lo»«s ite water, and becomes friable, so as to be easily 
reduced to an impalpable powder. If mixed wiUi 
water, this powder becomes warm, and soon hardens 
into a solid mass. It is composed of lime, 33*0, sul- 
]>huric acid, 44*8, and water, 21*0. The massive 
varieties of this species occur in beds, of a considera- 
ble thickness, in secondary districts, in connexion 
with compact limestone, different kinds of sandstone 
and day, in alternating layers, in tJie latter of which 
^'® fFTPSum sometimes exists in imbedded masses, or 
cry£illine groups. It is not rare to find deposits of 
rock-salt in its vicinity ; and brine springs very often 
issue from the contiguous rocks. Of the organic 
remains found in gypsum, those of extinct species of 
terrestrial quadrupeds, in the Montmartre, near Paris, 
are the most remarlcable. It occurs in a great many 
countries, particularly in Germany, Switserland, 
Austria, Poland, Britain, France and Spain ; in 
North America, in the United States, at Niagara 
falls, Lockoort, and particularly in the vicinity of 
Cayuga lake; and in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Gypsum is variously employed in manufac- 
turing artificial marble, stucco-work, mortar, &c.; 
also for making casts of statues, medals, &c. It is 
added to the mass of certafai kinds of porcelain and 
glass. In sculpture, it is used under the name of 
mabagter. But next to its use in the formation of 



cements, is the use whksh is made of ii ia tgrioift ■ i 
It appears to have been tn/L and as t Maifell 
Germany, and afterwanfe in Fiance. It vafoali 
ly calcined, but is now ground in Bilk, dbri 
manner of grain. Itisparticnlariyadiptadlifl 
soils and grass lands. Aoocher apecns of Ikii 
composition with the gypsum, ezeept ths \ 
called anhydrite (q. v.). It is of < 
occurrence. 

Phosphate of lime, or apaiiU, is ; 
in six-sided prisms, terminated by one orBORfMJ 
or the prism is terminated by a aix^iiddl jfmi 
and the lateral edges are s opet iniei icpfaail| 
numerous planes. It yields with difficokj tDd» 
age, parallel to the side of a regular sMii 
prism, which is therefore c imsidrff B d as its fririli 
form. Lustre vitreous, Jndining to lesiaoai ;ste 
white, passing into blue, green, yellow, ni^ 
brown; transjparent or trausUieent ; brittla;Ml 
above that or fluor ; specific gravity, 3-St. Ml 
occurs massive. When in fine powder, it iidiil 
dissolved in nitric acid, and withoot cAnwH 
Some varieties are phosohoresoent upoali^itoMi 
coal, and before tne blowpipe ; otnen esm^ 
rubbed with hard bodies. It does not adtdM 
before the blowpipe. It is compooed of Ka^M 
and phosphoric acad, 45*0. It usnaUy oocasM 
and veins of iron and tin ores. Ita prinml lii 
ties are Saxony, Bohemia, Salsburg aadCtfki 
Gata, in Spain ; from which latter pnos vay lii 
fully crystallised specimens are obtained, ssidl 
have received, from their colour, the naawofi^ 
gus stone. It is also found at St Gotkai^ail 
Devonshire and Cornwall. 

Fluate of lime. See Fiuor. 

l\mgstate of lime, or tmmgetem . oocors BHriap 
crystallised in tlie fiirm of an octahedron Biiiiii|il 
base. Lustre vitreous, inclining lo adHHiV 
colour generally wliite, incliningr to ydl aa i fc f t 
translucent or transparent ; briule ; haidacsiMi 
fluor; specific gravity, 6; infbslUe before AsHi 
pipe. It consists of lime, 19*4Q, oxide ef m^ 
80-42. It is found in Bohemia, Saxony aadCiMd , 

Borate of lime. See Boraeie Acid. J 

Arseniate of lime, or ^armacatke, is a vaf* J 
species in mineralogy, found In small qnsli^M 
Andreasburg, in the Harts, and at one or tvst^l 
places in Europe. It occurs in minute Iha'l 
acicular crystals, which are oommooly s0R|i'M 
into botryoidal or globuhir masses. Ill ^^ff 
white, or grayish-white. though often ti^Ali 
violet-red, by arseniate of cobalt, whidi soeafiAli 
it. Specific gravity, 2*6. It consists of ila^l^|i 
arsenic acid, 60 54, and water, 24-46. .1* 

LIMERICK; one of the six counties incUe^l 
in the province of Munster, Ireland. It ii ^1^1 
on the north by the river Shannon ; on the \ 
the county of Cork ; on the east by ^\ , 
on the west by Kerry. It is 51 miles Aon 
south, and 32 from east to west. The ooi^ 
to a considerable extent wheat, barley, vas 
and hemp. 

LIMERICK, the capital of the above - 
situated on the Shannon, 1 19 miles S.W. 
and 63 N. W. of Cork. The principal mifaa 
ings are the custom-house, tlie oathedfal^^^ 
bishop's palace. The cathedral is of great ^^ ^ 
Tliere are several charitable estabUstnoenti^^^ 
good public library, and a theatre. It cunU^*^ 
Protestant churches, and eight chapels for tlg^*" 
Cattiolics. There is also an extensive Isi^^ 
twenty-tvro companies of foot and four troops ^ 
Limerick carries on manufiictnres of linen ^^ 
and paper. It was taken by the Engiirii ^ " 
In 1651, it was taken by IreUm. In XfSOi'^ 
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LINDSAY— LrNEN. 



Fni^laiidy wIwtp the lipmns build their nests like 
moks, in clusters, on tlie tops of lofty tret^. The 
avpi^t or yelpcr, dislinguisheti by it*i bill, which 
curves upwanls, is foinni in eoiisiilerahlf nnirih«rs in 
tbe iieiglibnui-ho4jJ of the Fos^ihke ; as likevrise are 
ihc»M^ (It'lk'Bcivs for the table, kiiols amj dottrels. 

Among the ngricnltnral products of Lincolnshire 
in general, are grain of all sorts in the hit^her 
gru units; and in tiie lo\ver OBts, hemp, flax, ye and, 
Ike^ But iti distinfriiiiiliiiig cliaracter is tlial of a gmt^ 
ing county f and lis pa&tures are noted for rearing 
dim- rent kinds of Ftock of the greatest siae and weigh l. 
Lincolnsiiire oxen are proverbially renmrkahle for 
their iinuiense bulk J iindttie horsey bred here Lave hnig 
been held ui high repute ^ both for the saddle and 
for harness, while tijose Jfriini the southern part of tlie 
county are esj>e€ially valnable as draught hors^, 
Tlie mineral |iruductions of Lincohishire are of but 
little importance in ooninierce, llie oidy articles 
deserving of notice being a kind of variegated niar- 
blr, tbe ore called the huTplnu-et of iron, and the sub- 
phti^phaie of the same raetaL This is not a nmnu> 
facturing county, but in some towns canvass and 
sail-elotli are matle in considerable qnantiiies. 

Hie borouglis uf Lincolnshire, beside tlie city of 
Lincoln, are ilcisloOf (irantliam, Grimsby, and Stam- 
ford ; and tlie nwrket- towns, Alford, Iliiriou-tipon- 
H umber, Butirne* Bnrgli, Cnisttir, Corby, C row kind ^ 
Cnowle, Dcnnnngton, Epworth, Falkingham, Gains- 
borotigh, G landlord Bridge, Elolbeach, llonteastle. 
Kirton, Louth, Market Deeping, Market II a sen, 
^Ittleet^ Sleaford, Spa Id I ne:, Spilsby, New lioliug- 
broke, Long Suttou, Swinesliead, Tattershall, Waiii- 
fleet, and VVpagby. Population in I8;tl, 'Ml^^Ai, 

LINDSAY, or LVNDSAV, Sm David, nn ancient 
ScotLisli poet^ descendeti from a noble liimilyj was 
bom about Uie year 1490. He ejitered the wniversity 
of St Andrews in 1505, and, in 15<B, became page 
of honour to James V., tlieii an infaoL In 1528, he 
produced his Dreme, and, in the following year, 
pnswnled liis Complaynt to the king. In 16^0, he 
was inaugurated Lyon. kingat-iLrms, and ktnghted, 
audi in 1531 » sent on a niifi&ion to Charles V., on his 
return from which lie married. He soon after occu- 
pied himself on a drama, of a singular kind, entitled 
u Satyreof the Three Estatts, whidi was followed, in 
1536, by his Answer to the Kuig's Fly ting, and his 
Complaynt of Bascluu On the deallt of Magdalen 
of Frante, two months after her marriftge witli Juraes 
v., Lind?*«y's muse produced his Deploratioun of the 
Dratii of Quene Magiklene. During tlie succeeding 
regency t he espoused tJie cause ol tlie n^formerSj 
andt in 1548, was sent, in his capacity of Lyon 
herald, on a mission to ChristieiTi, king of Denmark. 
On hlf return, he published tlie most pleasing of all 
liii poems* exititled tlie History and Testament of 
Squire Me Idriim. His last and greatest work, tlie 
Mtmait^hie, was finbhed in 1553. The date of Im 
dettli is unknown ; but tlie latest autliority seems 
incUoed to pkee it in 1557. Lindsay entered witli 
grt^it iMil into religious disoutes, ami his satires 
powerfully assisted to expose the vices of the clergy. 
As u poet, he is interior to Dunbar and riawin 
Douglas. His Dreme Ls deemed his most pot^Ucal 
cymtjo>«ttion. An accurate eihtion of the works of 
Lindsay raa published by Mr George Clialinerv, in 
l8tKL 

LINDSBY, TiiF^eniLUft^acvIebnited divine of the 
UniUriati persuasion, was bom at MIddlrwich, in 
Cheshire, June ^, IT'4X Hi* faUier was an eminent 
mk prupnei(*r; and Theopliilua, Um lecond of his 
tliree children, tmik that Ii8tn« from his godfutlu'r 
ThiHiphiliis, carl of l(unting«km« fie received his 
gmnimar ctbication at MidtUewirh and Leeils, nnd, 
ui itm age of eighU'eUp was Bdinttted a icbolar at St 



John^s college^ Cambridp*. Having taken ordeni, 
by the reconimendalion td tlie earl of HunLingdoa, hi 
WAS apjiointed domestic chaplain to tlie duke fli 
Somerset, and, in 175 J, accomj^snied earl Percy |» 
the Cfiiitinent, On his retimj, he miirried Llie dattg^; 
ter of archdeacon Blackbume» and wns pn^'senlid Ml 
a living in Dorset*- liire^ which he enciuingMl, 
17G1, lur the virarj^ge of Catterick, in Yorkslkllikl 
in lT7t, he £e.aloni»ly ai-operated with archdeacos 
Bkckbiu'ue, doctor Joliii J ebb, Mr ^'y»ii, 
others, to obtain relief in matters of suhscriptioo Ifl 
tlie thirty-nine articles. Having long entertained • 
doubt of the doctrine of the Trinity, in 1773, lie< 
honourably resigned his livings, rjiJ went to Loodoi,- 
where, in April, 1774, he perfomieil divine senrioe ' 
a room in Essex-street, Strand, whicti was 
according to tlie plan of a liturgy, allerad fnna 
of tlie establishment by tbe celebrated doctor " 
Clarke, A bunt the same time, be pubU^nbed \ad 
Apology, of which several editions were c^lkd foriB 
a few years. This wus loUowed by a larger t«Ii 
entitled a Sequel to the Apology, in whicn lie rf* 
to the vurioua answers given to his first woilL 
1778, he was enubled, by the assistance of " 
build B regular cluipel in Essex-street, the 
i^f which he coiKlucted, Ui conjunct ion vrith do 
Disney, until 17!>3, when he resigned tlie pulpit^ 
continuetl as active as ever with tlie pen. Lb 
he puhlisht^d his hist work, entitled ConsidefBtioM 
tlie Divine GoTernnieuL He died Nov. 3, IBfA, 
his eightieth year. Besides the works already mL„ 
tioned, he wrote on the Preface to St John's Go»pil« 
on Praying to Clmst, an Historical View of tki 
State of the Unitarian Doctriue and Worship 
the Reformation, and several other pieces* 
volumes of his sermons liave ah»o been 
since liLs death, 

LINK, Matiikmaticai^ is extension in ]( 
without breadth and iliickness; it is either «ti«ifr£ 
curved. In iiaTlgaikxi, tlie eqpAtiue ii called the 
iine; hence tlie expression ^*lci pan IIm line/' In 
di-cimal measures of lengtli, it Is the tentli ; in duo- 
decimal measures of lengtli, it is the twelfth jj»n uf 
an iiK^i, In tlie art of war, a series of iM>ldter« uc^ 
ships^ drawn up in order of battle, are called a /<iir;< 
hence the phrase " ships of tlie line/' In gem^alog}, 
and jurisprudence, it signifies a series uf perMias, H^ 
die order of their descent from a ceHaiii ancestor* ^ 

LINE^, Tftoui's OF TuiL, are cotitrad^tiugiilibai 
frttm the guards and light troops, ^ 

LINU, VtsstLs OF TUK, See Nary^ and Sk^ 

LINEN I a dotli of very extensive iise, mttlt 
flax, and difleriog from clotlis made of bemp oalf 
finene^. In common linen, tlie warp and woof Clt__ 
each other at right angles; if figures are wovttt fn^U 

is cjilled damaxi\ The specie* of goods which 

under the denomination of linen, are tablcHrlaUM^ 
plain and damasked, cambric, lawn, shirting, slwefe*: 
ing, towels, Silesias, OsnaburgH, fn\ The tMd 
countries hi which linens are manufactured are Ri 
Germany, Switsaerland, Flanders, Holland, 
and Ireland, Of diese, Russia phneipally 
sheeting and sail -cloth ; Germany, shirtings, stirHiiyi; 
and bagging; 5wii%i rland, bottt fine and coorse £ooS|] 
Flanders, Uie finer articles, especially caml*rie ml 
lawn; IJolhtml, T»h(»eting of tlie best description | 
Scotland ainl Ireland, sliirting, damask table^liim^ 
and towelling ,of superior quality. Immet^e quai^illil 
of linen are UDUunlly eXEK)rted from Ireland to V^- 
land, and several ports of Europe, and North aolj 
South Amenc;i, the U'est Indies, uikI Alrira. la 
several parts ottiennany, Switxerland, Flanders, 
France, tint- n^i are frequently embellMicil with 
ing ; and in England, llie prmha^e of llie Irtsh*^!! 
manufa(.ture is biauUfully printed iu tbe 
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The besot J of linen consists in the even- 
be thread, its fineness, and density. The last 

qoalities is sometimes produced bj subjecting 
len; benoe linen with a round thread is pre- 
» thai with a flat thread. The warp or woof 
Irecpieiitly made of cotton yam, whidi renders 
li Ins durable, and named union cloth.— In an 
i TieWf linen is interesting, as forming the 

the E^ptian priests, who wore it at all their 
s oovmooies ; hence they are styled by Ovid 
"caal, " linen-wearing." (See also Lev, xvi. A, 
mom Om the Lawt and Ritnals of the Jews.) 
Enpty linao passed to the Romans, but not 

OiM of the emperors. The Roman priests 
^m to wear linen garments at that time. 
«f abo owd as a material for writing, though 
fliun UM lifUeiy earhoMini, was also applied 

■ and iilk, as well as linen. The Sibylline 
id iht mommy bandages, covered with hiero- 
I aff« proofii of this use of linen. In the 
IfH^ linen and woollen rloth formed theouly 
1 9at dre w ; wod fine linen was held in very 
■atioD ; even the writer of the Nibelungen- 
liona It. Gcsmany and Brabant then carried 
■■fciliiii H to the greatest perfection. Linen 
eawT for Uie manufiicturing of good paper. 
H^ of late years, taken the place of linen for 
rpoaea, cm account of its greater cheapness. 
M, ami ByssuM, 

fan flsanufectore has been prosecuted in 
bt a very long period ; but thou^ its pro- 
baaa considerable, particubu*ly oflate years. 
It base ao great as might have been antid- 

n« both houses of parliament addressed his 
(Wbl III.), representing that the progress of 
■■aaanufiicture of Ireund was such as to 
m IhMiof this country; and that it would be for 
AeainmtBge, were the former discouraged, 
ftWamifiii Mill established in its stead; his 
nailed their request It b but Justice, how- 
■9 parfiament and government cf England, to 
k Ifcey have never discovered any bi^ward- 
piiiiilii the linen trade of Ireland; which, 
lalgB of Wm. III. downwards, has been the 
r icgnlation and encouragement. Yet it may 
ed whether the regulations have been always 
; ladicioiis that might have been devised, and 
Irdaiid has really gained any thm^ by the 
rtensinn of the manufacture. Besides pre- 
ad CDOouragements of various Itinds, bounties 
■ted on tlw exportation of linen for a very 
riod down to 1830. In 1889, for example, 
ft"^'"g it had then been very much reduced, 
My amounted to about i^dOO,000, or to nearly 
att part of the entire real or declared value 
linen exported that year. These bounties 
J had a very bad effect, toward the latter 

■ their existence, on linens produced for ex- 
1. The pieces deteriorated in quality, in con- 
I of the manufiicturer studying rather to 
he bounty than to produce a superior article. 
dt of such a mode of procedure was entirely 
led. so long as sales could be effected and the 
ibtafaied. No sooner was the bounty with- 
than tlie manufacturer perceived that the 
Ity of his cloth only could enable him sue- 
to compete in a foreign market. Hence, 

•t period the utmost attention has been 
i to the strength of material and durability of 
in this staple branch of our manufocture. 
r alU the business never began to do any real 
to take firm root, till the manufocture ceased 
[iTfftir ooe^ and was carried on principallv 
ad by the aid of iDachineryy-4i change which 



the old ftircing system tended to counteract The only 
rt«l and ellectual legislative encouragement the manu- 
facture has ever met witli, lias bet>ii tlie reduction of 
tiie duties on fiax and hemp, and the relinquishing of 
tiie absurd attempts to force tlieir growth at home. 

Table of the Qtiantit^ and Valmf qf th^ Linen* exported from 
IrrUtud,frt*m iH'iO to 1829. both ittrltuire. 
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Of these exports, more than 12-13ths liave been to 
Grest Britain. The total average export, during the 
tiiree years ending with 1825, was 51,947,413 yanls, 
of which 49/)3 1,073 went to England ; the ex^iorts 
to all other parts being only 2,916,340. Since 1 825, 
the trade between Ireland and Great Britain has been 

filaced on the footing of a coasting trade, so that 
inens are exported aiid imported without any specific 
entry at the custom-house. 

Scotch Linen Manufacture, — In 1727, a board of 
trustees was established in Scotland for the superin- 
tendence and improvement of the linen manufacture. 
It is not easy to suppose that the institution of this 
board could of itself have been of any material ser- 
vice ; but considerable bounties and premiums being 
at the same time given on the production and expor- 
tation of linen, tlie manufacture went on increasing. 
Still it did not increase so fiist as cotton, so that it is 
very doubtful whether the influence of the bounty 
has been so great as it would at first sight appear to 
have been, fhe regulations as to the manu&cture, 
after having been long oljected to by those concerned, 
were abolished in 1822 ; and the bounties have now 
ceased. 

Account <^ the Quantity t^f the Foreign Linens retained fiir 
H'lme CoHiumption in Great Btitain, in the Year ended 6lA 
qfJanuartf, 1831. 
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Dundee is the grand seat of the Scotch linen manu- 
facture ; and its progress there during the last few 
years has been extraordinary. The manufacture 
appears to have been introduced into Dundee some 
time about the beginning of last century. In 1745, 
only seventy.four tons of fiax were imported, wittiout 
any hemp ; the shipments of linen cloth during tlie 
same year being estimated at about 1 ,000,000 yards, 
no mention being made either of sail-cloth or bagging. 
In 1791, the imports of flax amounted to 2,444 tons, 
and those of hemp to 209 tons ; the exports that year 
being 7,842,000 yards linen, 280,000 yards sail-clutli, 
and 65,000 do. bagging. From this period the trade 
began to extend itself gradually, though not rapidlv. 
About 1816, in oonseouence, partly uid principally 
of the improvement or machinery, and its extensive 
taitrodnction iaio the manufiicture, and partly of the 
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grraler regiilardy witii which siijiplies uf i!ip raw 
jnaieriHl were obtained troDi tJie Norlberji jjtmers, 
the trade begrni nipidly it> increaM^, aiwl the itiij^Hirls 
i*f flax have increased from about 3. OCX) tmis hi I8i4, 
to 15,000 tons in 1830, The exports of Jiiaimfuc- 
tureii ^CKxis liuve increased in a corresponding pni- 
pciftion. Jii the year endiiiir tiie 3l5t of Mny. i8:it, 
the im|iorts of fiiix amounted to IS. 777 tons, bcsideii 
3;J80 tons of hemp. The sliipments of linen, sail- 
clotlj, &c , have iJitireased in a corrcs|Kjiidiiig ratio; 
uud were valued, in the year now nientioueti, at about 
^U(>00,0(X), as much as isexpirLed from ail Ireland, 
ami lias iucreajiwi at Duiidee more rapidly thau the 
tottoii manufacture has iiu-rt'iised at Manchester. 

TJie entire proiJuce of tlu* niauiifacture in the 
Tnited Kingdom may i>e valui^ at .£7/*lKMK)f) ; and 
the toittl number of people employed alxmt 172,000. 

i^r» Jcnmni of the Qwtnttfv of flux and Tuie Imptfrti^ iw/o 
nnd Expnrtmffam tke Uiated KingHntm^ tk*> Qtmntitifi tm- 
trrt^/or HQmt Ommtmpiion^ and tlU AV/ Fnuiuetg thiTt^tyf^ m 
t'ork Year, eommtneing bik January^ /torn tH20 to ItiSki ^b^Ah 
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MatiH/atture — The 6ret pn>ces3 tliat the flax has 
to tnidergOt is that of heckling. This *>peration 
ruii&isLsin drawintf a handful of the flax^ lengthways, 
%i\'ev a sort of condi tormctl of irun or stei*l teeth. m> 
us to separate the ctJarse part, or the tow, from tlie 
itie fibrti», prtjperly called flax. These combs or 
lM*ckl«s are of various degrees of fiueness, the flax 
beJO|^ passed through Iheiii in succession, commenc- 
iiig ^ith tlie aiarsest. The heckling is perfonned 
eitlier by tin* haiid,<ir by machinery, acconling to 
tlie particular kind of ytini tliat is iiiteiKled to he 
tipun ; hnt^ it is pmbahle^ that ere lon^^ «tjch 
iitiprovem>ent§ wili be made in tlie hecMing maclnue, 
(which is extremely sin^ple in coastnictioii), tliat 
lieckling by the lioxid wid be entirely done away. 

The flax, thus prepareif, is taken to ttte spread- 
in|^ macliine, represented in plate 48. fi^. 1 and *i. 
Fig, 1 being a side, and fig. g, an end view. The 
priicess ih ^mewlmt similar to the spreading in tlie 
ciatoii manufaciiirc, a ilescription of whkh has been 
given under tlie article fW^</« wtsntf/acfurcr. The 
object of spreading the flax is, to form a sliver of uni^ 
fttrm thickness, or stich, that a loot in length taken 
at Ai^y miip place »iil be equal to a f^>ot in length, 
taken at any oiher phice. or as nearly so as possible. A 
hajidftil of the heckled flux if taken yp by the titten- 
duiit, and laid upon tin endless doth, A A %. Uthe 
npper f urface of which is kept continually moving 
towards the Ixi^ly of the maclnne, by means of tlie 
two mllers B H. 't he ttitcndatit^ t>y practice, knows 
the proper ouuiitky to fpreid on lii« clotti in a given 
time, in oriler to produee thft %iivifr of the re«piisite 
givl* fn cottmi-spinning, the attendant is not in 
tfUitad witli this, as the cotton i§ all weJi^hed iiili^ pnr- 
|»er parcels, btfore it comes to die "^pr* juihij tijiine. 
The endless clotJ I* by moving forwnrd, ^urns the 
tprmiied ibx to tike rutlrn € r^ whn li uir caller I 
retalcitng rollers. The undimno^t of thesf roileis i». 
pit in nxition by eontintinlailion witli the whiH'b 
work, the spindle on which it revulveM, b<raig fur 
niilHtl witli tt pifiiofli on ilut end, and the unpvr one 
r«c«iir«» RMJii4J4i, by beltig preiSed upoo llui lower 



one, by means of a lever, wJiich is s*»en rising 
it, die pressure being regulated by a screw i 
top. So far tlie flax spreading resembles tlie i 
spreailing, but at tliis punt a new teature is 
bited in the process for flax. The flax having ; 
tliroo^li the retaining rollers, is led over a 4« 
hei-kles, seen at D. This heckling de^ 
perlmps, tlie must corions part of die fnachi 
an endless clmin of heckles moving in tlie sai 
tioa as the endless clotJi. The cliain is ' 
brass biiLs, fu^hiuneit so as to lie caught bj 
erititces, or flattened teetfi ; in the two wiper 
m m. the one furtlierlroni theretainhig rollem 
put in motion by the whefl-wiirk^ as may be s 
inspecting lig 1. The other is a sort of ! 
roller, and is ptit in moUoi:] by the clmin pj 
it. Each link of the cliai 
closed at the top, the 
being designed as a guide 
stretching across the machi 
rise or feU. The ends 
these fork formed guides, nnd pass into n groo' 
cut in a side piece of tlie machine. In tin* cngi 
the ends of tlie crt*ss rotis, which are c»ll«| i 
harrjt, are seen in the side view. The gn 
somewhat irregnbr in form, or^ to speak ttio 
j>erly, is not like uiiy simple geometrical figof 
the under pnrt, it passc!S in a direct tine betwi 
wheels, and tlien roumi tlieir circumfereiiciS 
which it takes a sudden rise up to ttte i^toixics j 
a eonsidenible height above, the wJiecK keppii 
elevation from g i^o g. By this armngemeiit, 
be seen, timt as the endless chain move* ak 
gill barrs or cross-rtHis will move wiUi it, bci 
ried along by the forke^l guides on the liitkj 
thesiune time, these gill fmrrs will rise up 4 
according to the direction of th»* groove,^ 
when the gill l»arrs are onder the wheel 
they will be very near to tlie links i»f the cl| 
when they turn round like wtuel m, iiearei 
endless cloth, they wilf iw^gin to rise, and (M 
ried along, at tlie idtitiide g g, will iaW^ wKc 
come near to tlie other wheel. Now, as llif 
barrs carry the gills^ or heckle tet* Ih, iliey 
course have a similar moiion. Renre. the | 
heckle leetli^ do not rise above the hirkett 
until they arrive at thfit part w tie re they sIk; 
into contact with the ^x. TJie flax haviitj 
ttirough th** chain of t^eckles, is receiv 
drawing rollers V. E, the lowermost ot which 
by tlie wheel- work of the niachine, and! tl 
one put in motion by being pressed iijM»ti it. 
the drawing rollers^ the 11«x is led through ihi 
mediate rollers F F,and from these, it jmsutes tl 
the delivering rollers G G, and thence into 
(not shown in the plate, to inave rottm), in Um 
of a sliver, or flat bund of flax ftVires. Ttie miic 
put in motion by a bind led fr^un a ^haft con 
with the first mover, the bund l>einp' |»as%eii roll 
pullies at H 11, one of which is hist, and thf 
louse, so that by sliifting tlie belt, the machii 
Iw pnt either in or out of geer. 1 he-e pidli 
^hown in flp;. ^, wlncti is u front elevution 
spread i ng laach i ne. 

1 he can containing the sliver is now* tnke 
the sprcadini; machine, and car 1 14*^1 to ibe bttck 
preparing or dniwing frame. Ttiisfnimela 
senteti in pliite •19. figi. 3 iUm] 4, lig. 3 lk« 
end rtevatioii, atinl fi|C. 4 A ground phin. Ill 
cipal diiferi-nce tvetweeu this mnchine. and il 
ton dniwiing frame, ci insists in the inlrodnr 
hei-kh-s, fa>-^hionipd in the same way ns tliose 
llBX-sprt*ndiii|; fiiime I hr chain, in thi« niM 
horistmtAlty.instAiid f*f ol»lic|Mely, as may be i 
C^ fig. 3. The can H^ from the iprcudifig h 
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bced at the back of the madiiiie, and the sliver A I 
led from it through the retBining roUers B B B, 
■iBf under the first, over the second, and ondpr 
ethud, from which last it is led over the gills at 
The slircr then passes through between the 
■ving roUen D D, which move quicker than the 
roUen B B B, and the sliver receives a 
%j the irst hiving been given in the 
faine. Fron these drawing rollers the 
_j is pBMBd throDgfa the delivering rollers, com- 
■ly called the denvering ball, and is seen at F, 
Beg iolo the can G. The increase of the length 
tfie ilivcr, or the quantitj of diaught, will, of 
■ne, depend on the comparative speed of the 
awing and retaining rollers. On inspecting the 
■^ fg. 4, it will be seen that the drawing frime is 
A hi BOtkm bj means of a belt and pulleys. 
The drawn ilrrer is next taken to the roving frame. 
hiwmoi this roving machine is to give the rove an- 
Iv drawinv, also a slight twist, and likewise to wind 

ra hobbte. The muhine is somewhat analogous 
ly-frame osed in the cotton manufiicture, with 
■ ■«>* f*fa« c»f the gills, or endless heckle, intro- 
iBid in this machine as in the two former. The 
BMiviag frame ia represented, in end view, by 

Lt, and in /root elevation bv fig. 4, plate 48. 
oa G ia taken from the drawing frame and 
hesd at the back of the roving frame, as seen in 
a cad view. The sliver A is led out of it and 
and thnmgh the guide a, onder the first retaining 
iff B, over the aeooml B, and under the third B; 
BB wh ea e e it is led through the gUls in the endless 
iAIa C, then tbroi^^ the drawing rollers D D, 
Ha, M they more quicker than the retaining rol- 
u, pte another draught to the sliver. From the 
laaiag rotten^ which act also as delivering rollers, 
halsa Bimm into the flyer/ through the top of the 
pWhiib* Tlie spindle aiid flyer are kept revolv- 
■g bf mmm of bands passed round the puUies g, 
pfidilaadive led over the revolving cylinder A. 
liiniiiUlM of the spindle and flyer causes tlie 
ifcr, which is now called rove,io be wound i^on 
a hoUiii F, which rests upon the cross rail K. The 
AUa ail is moved up and down alternately by means 
' the lever H, which is raised and depressed by its 
iMssiaa with the heart wheel G, as mav be seen 
1%. a. The train of wheel work is so obvious in 
a onaving that description is unnecessary. It is 
av U^ in this, as in the cotton-roving finme, the 
at, by passing through the top of the spindle, re- 
dtes a alight tvrist ere it is woiud upon the bobbin. 
AM the p r o ces s e s we have descrioed are merely 
BpiBiiiij for the spfaming of yam, which last 
■aias now to be considered. Fig. 1, plate 49, 
tafroni elevation, and fig. 2 an end view of the flax 
pintag frame, whidi acts on similar principles with 
hi esttoa Tkrotiie. A is the bobbm rail on the top 
Ftheamdnne: the rail is furnished with pins pro- 
vtmf from the side, on which the bobbins from the 
wi^ firame are placied, lying m a horisontal position, 
he ends being seen in the fnmt elevation at F. The 
ive B b led from these bobbins through between the 
ip, or retaining rollers C C, from whence it is passed 
f fr groovea formed m the rod D, and subsequently 
feaagh between the delivering rollers E £, which 
awe at a mndi quicker rate than the retaining rol- 
ts^ by which means the rove receives the requisite 
pgree of draught for the yam intended to be spun, 
ha drawn rove now passes through guides, and 
nngh the top of the studies G, andthence through 
a iveTy then on to the bobbin ; the revolution of the 
Mle giving the thread the proper decree of twist. 
^dghCs are seen hanging from the bobbin rail, which 
• Mmlhm SmmeHpdtom of tte flyvr in pace 483, voL 11., of 



are designed to increase the friction of the bottom of 
the bobbin on therail, so that it may not be turned too 
rapidly round by the spindle. The bobbin rail and 
spindle are put in motion m the same way as they are 
in the roving frame. The connexion of the wheel 
work may be seen l>y inspecting fig. 2. 

Such is the construction of the flax-spinning frasM 
in use for yana of tlie coarser kind ; when fine varus 
are to be spun, a modification of the spinning frame 
becomes necessary. The distance between the draw- 
ing and retaining rollers ought to be made much less 
than the proportion given in the engraving, and the 
rove, before it passes through the reuining rollers, is 
led through a trough of water, kept hot by steam. 
The trough is placed about the height B B in the 
front view, the rove being led through the water by 
passing under two smooth brass wires, one on the 
front, and another on the back of the trough. In 
wet spinning likewise, the bobbins on the raU A are 
set on upright spindles instead of horiiontal pins. 

We have now considered the machinery employed 
in the manufacture of linen yam with as mudi mi- 
nuteness as the nature of this work will admit ; but 
before dismissing the subject, it is necessary that we 
should sliow in what many ler the tow \a treated, which, 
we stated, was separated firom the flax during theftrst 
process, heckling. 

The tow being taken from the heckles is carried to 
the carding engine. In plate 50, fig. 1, is an end 
view of tlie w&el geering ; fig. 2, a view of the 
kielting ; and fi^. 3, a firont elevation of the tow card- 
ing engine. Ihe tow is laid on the spreading table 
and made to pass between the feeding rollers A A, 
carried round the large cylinder O, below the back 
clearer B,over the top of the worker C, then between 
the top clearer D and the cylinder, then, being car- 
ried round the worker E, it passes between the 
friialer F and the cylinder. The tow is then carried 
off by the dofier G, received by the drawing rollers 
H H, from which it is passed through the delivering 
rollers I I into a can. The can is now carried to tlie 
finisher card, and passed through it, the two cards 
being exactly similar in construction. By the second 
carding, the tow is drawn into a much finer sliver 
than it is in the breaker, or first carding, and is thus 
prepared for the roving frame. 

The tow-roving frame is similar in construction to 
the flax-roving machine, with this exc«*ption, that the 
gills, or heckles, are not connected in a chain, but in 
a cylinder, the gills rising and felling as it revolves, 
by means of guides at the ends of the cylinder. The 
tow-roving fnme is shown in end elevation, fig. 4 ; 
and front ele%'ation, fig. 5, plate 50. 

The spinning of tow is performed in a machine 
constmcted in the $ame way as the flax-spinning 
frame, but larger and stronger. 

A steam engine of twenty honses' power will drive 
for the flax department, 

a spreading nachiDci, 
14 Drawing frames. 
11 Roriof apindlea. 
540 Spindles for Spinning. 

In the tow department — 

1 Teaser, iMackinesforprepannr the tow 

1 Shaker, I fur Iha carding. 

2 Breaker cards. 
4 Finisher cards. 

10 SlWers of drawing. 
30 Spindles of roring. 
600 Spindles of spinuing. 

Each spindle will produce about half a spindle of 
yam per day. 

The drawings, from which the plates that accom- 
pmy this article have been engraved, were kindly 
turaished to us by P. Berrie> Esq., Tayfoundry, Dun- 
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dee, aiul were taken from marliiiies in actual prepa- 
ration by him. 

For an account of tlie formation of linen cloth, see 
ffeapiMg. 

LIN(» ; a species of marine fisli, belonging to the 

Epat genus gndns. It is from three to (bur feet in 
igth. and 84)niewlmt like the pike in slupe. This 
fish aboimd^ on tiie coasts of(ireat Britain, where 
it lias loiiff formed an important iManch of traile. It 
is in pertecUoii fn>m Uie beginning of February to 
May; in June, tlie spnwninfi^ season commences. 
When in season, its liver alMiuhls with an oil of 
excellent quality nntl flavour ; but when it l>ecome8 
out of season, this organ assumes a red colour, and 
contains but little oil. This oil is procured liy sub- 
jecting the liver to a slow fire, (Hherwise a very 
small quantity is obtaineiL Acconling to the Eng- 
lish law, sutJi of tht*se fisli as are cured for expor- 
tation, must measure twenty-six inches from the 
shoulder to the tail ; otiierwise tliey are not entitled 
to the iKiunty grantetl for the encourngenient of this 
trade. There is another species of ling, tlie eel-pout 
{G. Ma), which is from one to two feet long, of a 
yellow colour, ^-ariegated witli brown. This is the 
only species of the genus which is found in fresh 
water. It abounds iii the lake of Geneva. It is 
amasingly prolific, 12!8,O0O ova liaving been counted 
in a siiiffle female. It is much esteemed as an 
article of food, and its liver, which is very volumin- 
ous, is highly priied liy epicures. 

LINGAM ; tiie symbol of the creating and pro- 
ducing power, sacred among tiie Indians and t^p- 
tians. See Indian Mythohgif. 

LINGUA FRANCA ; a corrupt Italian, mixed 
with other words, tlie dialect s]M)ken between the 
inhabitants of the coast of North Africa and the 
Le^-ant and tlie Eun>peaiis. It is, in feet, the Creole 
of the Mediterranean, and is extremely useful for a 
traveller in those countries. It is easily learned by one 
who knows Italian, and still more easily understoo<l. 

LINGUA GEIIAL; a comipted I'ortuguese, 
spoken on tlie coast of Seiiegambiu. 

LINGUET, iiiMoN Nh.iiolas IIknry ; a French 
historical and political writer, was bom in IT.^ri, at 
Rheims, where his father, who liad been professor at 
the college of I^auvais, was living in a kind of 
exile, having i)een banished by a lettre de cachet, on 
account of his participation in Uie Janseiiisiic con- 
troversy. Tills circumstance was tlie orieiu of Lin- 
guet's saying ^ timt he was born under the au8pic<*s 
of a Uttrt dr cachet."* Having studieil law at i*aris, 
in the same college where hn liither liad l)een pro- 
fessor, and having obtained the three first prises of 
the miiTersity in 1751, he atimcted tlie notice of the 
du](e of Deux-Ponts, who was at that time in Paris, 
wliom he accompanied on a Journey to Poland. Lin- 

S;tet soon retiuiied to lus own country, ami. on the 
ireaking out of the war between France and Portu- 
eal, went to Spain as secretary to the prince of 
Ikanvau. He tliere made himself acqiiaintetl witii 
tlie Spanish language and literature, and, during his 
stay at Math-id, he publisheil translalions of some of 
the works of Caldemn and Lope tie Vega. His first 
historical attempt, Hittoire du Sircfr iryfiewandrc, 
whicli was deilicated to tlie king Staiiislaiiai Lcsc^iin- 
ski, was publislied immediately afier his return to 
Paris. His liriiiinnt oratorical powera, and his 
thorough Bcqiiaintance witli tlie law, gave him a 
great reputjition at tlie bar, but, at tlie same timr, 
his severe n'marks aiul bold ideas created him many 
enemies. His controversy with D*Alembert, who 
at tliat time had almost Uie entire control of the aca- 
demy, prevented him from becoming a member of 
that body. His fame as an autlK^r and lawyer, liow- 
evpf, iocregsedy and sevend cases conducted witli 



great ability, surli as lliat uf the duke d'Aioh 
ugaiiist the government, and the criniasl og ' 
the count de Murangies, ou wbkh he vraieus 
lent treatise, raiMKl him to liish conidfnti 
tlie same time excited the jc^uusy of Us c 
wliom he incensed to such a degree, by soai^lBhh 
diatribes, tliat tiiey formed a sort of cdi^Mkk 
against him, bindiu( themseWet Boi to JMSfc 
him. Even the pariiameni became cngagri ■ iM fc 
disputes, and Linguet, vboee repUfs aad ra^l^ 
increased in bitterness, was atnick Ina tbehldi 
parliamentary advocates. As a politieal wAchf 
succeeded no tietter. His .Awma/ poUtifm,m^ 
menced in 1777, offended the prime miBHicr B^ 
pas, and was sup|)ressed. Linguet, tiuikiHli 
|)ersonal freedom eudaogefed, wvnt to Svii^^ 
Holland, and England. He afte i w awh itaMa 
Bnisseis, until M. de Vergcuies pnicned ha* 
mission to retiun to France ; but, fab aJiMii 
finding some new cause €>f oomplaint, be VMlhm 
into the Bastile by means of a ieUre dt eedhi«,vtai 
lie remained above two yean, and wu Ihn 
to Rethel for a sliort time (1782). He w«tMk 
London, aiNl tiiere pulilislied a work ii ■'■< Awj 
power, to whidi he had &Urn a aacrikoe.te iW 
lie liad himself defended in an earlier w«»k, Him 
det Loit. He aflerwarda continued ha A 
ptditi^ues at Brussels and flattered, with s» 
adiiress, tne emperor Joseph II., who Wha 
pleased with his memoir on the navicMbitfil 
Scheldt, that the emperor gave him 1000 _ 
with letters of nobility. But laiTinr t f ^ ft dv|^ 
of Van der Nooi and of the Bmbuit fgrnum^k 

was ordered by Joseph to leave the Ni 

In 1701, he again appeared in Paris, aidfiiiii 
for the negroes in St Domingo at the bar ofibaa 
ventioii. At a later period, he became ■■ sifRltf 
suspicion to tlie terrorists, and his attempt tsoqi 
liavhig fiiiled, he was arrested, Jane t7, ITMal 
condemned to death by tlie reTolotionary ' 
for having, accrirding to the sentence, " 
despots of Vienna and London. His 
law are numerous. Of Linguet'is work 
politics, politittd economy, and the fine am, a 
mention only his Histoirc de* Hevoiutious dt Fh- 
pint Homain, fmm Augustus to Constantine; A» 
titme dei PhiloMtfphct ; Theatre Espagmtl; Ul* 
fur la Theorie de* Loit ; Memoires p9tr k A» 
d'^ipuillon et le Cwnte Aioramgies ; Dephukmm 
Gouvernement ; Alemoiret *ur ia BatHie; aadjai^ 
cuiarly his Annalea politifues, civile»^ et ' ' 
du 18 SiMcy which contain much impovtaat 
for the political and literary history orthe Im 

LINLITHriOW, an ancient royal binh of bi 
land, tlie capital of Linlithgowshire, is Himtoi B- 
teen miles west from Edinbur^^ and tlHlytfi 
north-east from Glasgow. The town comhlirfi 
single street, lialf a mile in length, and hmk wi 
convenient, except that part immediately to tk 
of tiie cross. Many olii houses liave, of late «— , 
been replaced by handsome new buildings. Xll> 
north side of the town is the site of the rojal pska 
a large quadniiifnilar building, with towen U di 
comers, and a court in tlie interior, on the cssM 
side of which was a large liall, for the sesskNBcflhi 
S<»tlish parliament. Tliis monument of regal mf 
nificeiice is now in ruins, having been bnrnedb; iki 
Kiiglisli dragoons in 1746, on tlieir advance ts ik 
liattie of Falkirk. Among tlie public stinctaRSff 
the U)wn- house and prison, witli a clock-tower, bak 
in 1()(58 ; and a conduit or fountain, landrnKlf 
rebuilt in 1807. The chief manofiictiires hmm 
tliffse of tanned leather and shoes, Iwth on an c 
sive scale ; in the vicinity are large distiUerirs. 

In tlie reign of David I., there was a nTal etA 
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19^ at Linlitliffaw^ whence the town ori^- 
ind it was the frfsqnent restdeoce of the court 
itrenth csntwr, whra it became the scene of 
Mfjoihle ereoU. in St Mary's aisle of tlie 
I occiirred the sapposed appariliou of 
( IV., to warn htm of bis approucli- 
i of Floddcfl Fields as related by 
f, of Pitseottie, and iritrodiieed by 
Seott iato his poem of " Monnion/' 
' Scots was born to the niyai palace 
8, 1542. In ooe of the streets is 
ft whence the Refent Murray 
[p as he was passiiif throu^ the 
y by HainiltoaQf BothweU-tlaugh, 
■i Liiilith|;iiw the "Solemn League 
' wm& publicly burned in 166^. Sereial 
i granted to this town. Population 
in 183 L, 4,874. 
;OWSHlRE, or WEST LOTHIAN, 
J, lying on the south shore of the 
I Mirior Eoinburghshjfe on the east 
|]L«aiilLdilra on the soath-west, and 
It is aliout twenty miles 
relire in breadth. The mmI of this 
I a rich and fertile loam. Coal 
ironstone is also to be found 
i shire. A vein oi lead ore was 
^ reign of James VI., so richly \m^ 
r, that it was su^cicntly prufit- 
I for the ake of the silver which it 
tiIc!Sfiic appeaiaoces occur in several 
least such an arrangement of rocky 
gieologists Qsually attribute to tlie 
' : heat ; tbos particularly at Dundas 
T Dalmeny, there is a bold mass of 
aying occasiotially in tlicir struo- 
; coUimii^;, There are many hand- 
ud gentlejnen's seat^ in various 
lire J among which the more dis- 
House, tlie earl of Hope- 
ice ; Banibogle CasUe, be- 
I of Roseberry ; CaJder House» the 
;heii ; Craigie Hall, ami Dundas 
tm royal btiri^hif are Linlithgow and 
the other priucipal towns are Bor- 
H'hithuni, Bathgate, and Kirkliston. 
I of the county in 183 L, 23,291. 
oHtv Blair, an American poet, was bom 
1777, at Phippenburgli, Pennsylvania. 
Qls displayed themselves while be 
Si Couimbia C4jllege, New York, 
id reached Ik is seventeenth year^ a 
Hi, buih in pro^ and verse, was 
r liniahing liis collpgiate course^ be 
' r of law, at the age of eightetn, 
Hamilton, but continued in his office 
L a year, during which time, he brought a 
1 Bourvil le Castle, upon ttie stage, wiUi 
tHavini; removed to Schenectady, and re- 
gious impressions, to whicli he had 
aad. he eotened upon tlie ^tudy of 
I ilW, be was licensed to preachy 
> distinguished for pulpit elociiience, 
pastor of tlie first Presbyterian 
Jphia, in June, 1799. The duti^ 
^ discharged for the two subsequent 
r consistent with the fer\'our of his 
t of his mind . He continued, 
his poetical talents^ His 
a ^dactic poem of coniaiderable 
~ flattering success, ami in a few 
la second edition. In the same voltnne 
Died Tarious mtnor pieces. A cuii- 
cli he became engaged wiLti iUtvUir 
engendered by a publicatioii of tlie 



I ft Iter on the merits of Socrates, whicli were placed 
befttre tliose of Jesus Christ. The religious feeiing^ 
of Mr Lint) prompted him to answer the doctor's 
pamphlet, wfiicii he dkl in a manner worthy of his 
t«use. The last work on which Mr Linn employed 
his leisure hours, was a narrative poem, published by 
his frieikls, under tlie title of Valerian, afierhi>»dt*athy 
which t«Mik place August 30, 1804. 

LINNiEAN SOCIETY; a 5ociety in London, 
instituted in 1788, by Sir J, E. Smith, and incorpor- 
ated in 1802, for the promotion of tlie study of 
natural history. 

LlPfNE^ CfiARLics, but more generally desifrnau^j 
by brs Ivatintzed name;, Linnaut, the most celebrated 
naturalist of his aje«, was a native of Sweden, He 
was the stin of a dergyoian, and was bom May 13, 
old style, ITOT, at Rcc^hult, in the province of Sma- 
land. His father was fond of ganlening, and his 
little domain was stocked with plants not commonly 
cultivati^— a circumstance to which tlie prevailing 
taste of the son may be feirly attributed. I^ie was 
sent to the gram mar-school, and afterwards to the 
gymnasium of U'ex^io, to be educated for tlie minis- 
try ; but, as he disliked the studies of the school, ami 
preferred to collect plants and catch butterflies, he 
remained behind his tellow-puptls in Latin and l^reek, 
and the teachers declared to his father that he was 
only fit for a median ic. I'he father sent him to a 
shoemaker ; but the physician Rothmann, liaviug dis- 
covered talents in Uie boy, inJuced his parents to let 
him study, As botany afforded him no prospect ijf 
a support^ IJnne was obliged to study medidne« In 
1727* he entered at the miiversity of Lund inScanUi, 
whence he removed^ the following year, to Upsat 
During his early residence tliere, the narrowness of 
his father's circumstances exposed him to great dif^ 
ficulties, from which he was relieved by the patronage 
of Celsius^ the tfieologtcal professor^ an eminent 
naturalist, wlio had become acquainted widi hira in 
the Iwtanical garden at Upsal, and through whose 
recommendation lie obtained some private pupils. 
He also formed a friendship with Artedi, a medical 
student like liiiaself, deToted to tile cultivation of 
natural history. He now, in his twenty-fourtli year, 
conceived the klett of a new arrangement of plants, 
or the sexual system of iKitany, relative to which he 
wrote a raemoirj, i\hich was shown to Hudbeck, the 
botanical professor, who was so struck with its inge- 
nuity, that he received the author into his house, as 
tutor to hb sons, and made him his assistant in the 
office of deliA^eririg lectures. Forty yc^rs before, 
R lid beck had made a journey to Tjapland, whitih ex- 
cited the curiosity of tlie learned. A new journey 
was now concluded upon^ and in 173^, Linnif was 
sent by the academy of sciences at Upsal, to make a 
tour tlirough l^pland, from which he returned to- 
wards the close of the year. Fifty Swedish dolbrs 
were thooght siifBcient by Linne to defray his ex- 
penses, and with tins small sum he made a jourupy 
of more t!jan 35<» miles, unaccompanied. In 1733, 
he visited tlie mining district around Fahlun, and gave 
lectures on minernh>gy, having formed a system of 
that science, afterwards puhfi^ed in his Syntrmtt 
Xiitures. While he was thus adding to Ins fcpuLa- 
tion at l/psal, he became involved in a vifilent 
riiiarrel with the medical professor, Nicbotas Rosen, 
wliii seems to have acted with a great deal of illiberal- 
tty^ and found means to prevent Linne from continu- 
ing: his private lectures. He therefore engaged in n 
scieuti&c tour through the province of Dalpcarlia, 
and rejnained for s^me time at Falilun, lecturing ami 
practising medicine with cotisiilerahle succ^s. He 
again went to Lapland on a iTirntiralogical tour, wilh 
seven young meu; and, in 1 Io5, puhUsheil a complete 
Fforu of this country — a clasblcnl work. In tl»o 
'in 
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some year, he weiil to die mnvorsity tif llarderwyck, 
HI HollamI, and took tlie degree of \l. 1). He tJieii 
visited Leydpn, where tlie tirst skiftcU of his Sffelrma 
Naturtp was printed in the form (»f tables, fitiin* 
twelve tblio pa^es. He bi-canie af<^<miiite<I with John 
Firderic Grooo^-ms, BoerhEiavPt eijid Joliii Bunnan of 
' Amsterdara - and he then published ii work, eritillfd 
Fund&menia Muttmicft, exhibiting the basis of \m 
bmanicai system. Mr CUflurd, a rich merchant of 
Amsterdam, miide him superiDtt'iident of his garden 
at Hartecamp, oear Haerlem,rich in curious eicotics^ 
of whidi Linno drew up a systematic cjitalogue. !n 
173Q, he myde a visit to Kiighind, He returned lo 
Holbud with many new ]dants for Mr Ciifllmrs gar- 
den, hi!> description of which, entitled Hart us Ciijfor- 
tianits, with thirty-seven plates was now publishrd 
ill a most splendid form. He also published the fir^t 
edition of his Genera i'lantfirum. In 1738, henmdt- 
an excursion to Pari?i, luid, to wants tlie end of that 
year, returned to his nutlve country, and settled as a 
physician at Stockholm* At first, he experience*! 
neglect ; but, through Uie influence of count Tessin, 
tin was appointed physician to the nnvy, and hud a 
salary for giving public lectures on botany in the sum- 
mer, and on mineralogy in the winter. The establish- 
ment of tile royal academy of Stockholm » of which 
he was one of the ifii-st members, <;ontf ihnted to the 
advancement of hi!» reputalkni, by the opportunities 
which it afforded for the display of his libilities. In 
1741, he succeetled Rolierg in the professorship of 
niedicine at Upsal, ti> wliicli was abided the superintetii' 
dence of the botanic gjinlen^ to tlie new arrangement 
and Bug'iiientution ot which he devoted much of tns 
time and aiteiitioiL la 1745, appmired his fhra 
Suecicfi^ an*) the next year liis catalogue of Swe^lish 
auiiaiils, entitled Fattntt Sv^cit^. lie was elected tci 
tlie fKist of secretary of the academy of mencea at 
Upsal. la 1741^ an honorary medal of him was 
struck at the expense of s<ime nobJemen ; and, in 
1747, he WHS nominated royal archiater. llirongh 
his influence, maoy young naturaiisu were sent to 
explore various countries ; and to his sceal in the 
cause of science we owe the discoveries in natural 
history made by Kalm, Osbeck, Ha>seli|tiist, and Loe- 
fling. He was employed by the qticeii of Sweden to 
de>criW her museum at IJrotLninprholm, when he 
made a new scientiflc arrangement of the shells i^m- 
tained in it. About 1751, he published Jus PAiitM 
Mophia ikttanica, m\i\, in 1 753. his Specie* Pionfarnm, 
containing a description of every known plant, 
arranged a rcopti i n g to tlie sex ual system . This w*irk 
of T^inne, which Huller terms his Majcimnm Opus tt 
ASierrtum, appeariHl c*riginal ly in two volumes 8vo, ; 
hut the edition published by Willdenow at Berlin, 
179*]— 1810, is extended to ten volnmes. In 1153, 
this irreat naturaUst was created a knight of the poliir 
star — an honour never before bestowed on a literary 
man. In 171) It he was elevated to the rank of 
nobitity. Literary hououra were alM> conftrretl on 
hirn by seientiAc socielies in fiireign countries. In 
1 7 68 1 he completed the |>lan of his Sj/nhmn Naturct, 
which* through tilOOeKife editions, tiud been enlarged 
tn thre« octavo Tokmei. Ltnne actfuired a modenite 
degree ^f optsleooiy eu^ient to enable him ta pur- 
cfaase lut estate and maniiifMi at Hammarby, near 
Ufisal, where he chiefly re^idetl during the hist fi^een 
yeart of his life, 'lliere lie tmd a mu'seum of natural 
hiitnry, on which lie guve Inquires, and to which he 
was coiistiintly making additions, from the contri- 
butions of travellers and men of science in various 
pfirts of tlie world. His healtlj, during a grmi r>art 
of his life, eiitibli'd him to pui*siie his re^earchet witli 
vjgufir and activity- hut in May, 1774. hi? Iiad an 
npopiecUc alUijrk, whwii ohb^i'd him to relinquish 
tJie must laUirioJi [^rt of hii professorial duLien, and . 



close his literiiry lulMJurs. A second attack < 
in 1 776, and he nfier wards experienced a third ; 
his death did not take place till January II, 
Besides his works on natural history, he pnblK 
class ifietl Materia Medim, and a systematic i 
on nosolocqr, entitled Genera Morbormn. F< 
in tlie liisiory of science have shown fitidi b4 
seal, activity, and sagacity as Linne : natural i 
is under unspenkable obligations to him^ tlu)ugll| 
different systems estahlistied by liim may be i 
seded by more perfect one*. Charles XIV., 1 
Sweden, in 1819, ordered a monument to be i 
to him in his native place. By hi^ wife, the < 
of a physicinn at Falihiu, he had a son and i 
daughters. The former, Charles von Linne, Jvm 
joint^prufesscjr of botany, and afterward-^ of i 
at Upsal. lie was well acquainted with scie 
di:5tin|srnished tiimsetf by no discoveries of imp 
On his de^ith, without issue, in i7B3, thf> family I 
extinct. — Etiztih^th Christina von Linne ^ one < 
daughters of the great naturalist., stiuiied 1 
became kiKivvn by her di^ci>very of tlie Inniittc 
perty of the flower of the fropfeolvHtf of wlitch I 
C(7unt wa s com ni uiiica ted to the academ y oif i' 

LINSEED OIL. See Ftax, 

LINT, in surgery, is tlie scnipings of ine ! 
used by surgeons in dre-sing wouiufe. U is ] 
into various forin^ which have ditfermC 
according to the dlHerence of the figures. Lint,] 
up in an oval or orbicuiar fonu, is called a 
ii'in a cylindncal form, or in shape of a date ( 
stone, it is called a fifissit. The^e di^erent 
lint are required for many purposes ; as, 1. 
hloo4j in fresh wounds, by filling them up \ 
application of a baiKlage ; thoug'h, if scraped I 
not at haiuJ, a piece of fine linen may be 
small rugs, and applied in the same manru-r ; i 
large hemorrhages, tlie lint or mg^ sttanld 
dipped in some styptic liquor, as alcohol, op I 
turpentine, or sprinkled witli &oiae styptic 
2. to agglutinate i»r heal wounds ; to whidi i 
h very serviceable, if spread with some dig 
ointment, batsani, or vuhierary liquor : 3. in 
y^ wounds and ulcere, and forwarding tlie jj 
of a cicjitrix : 4. in keeping tlie lips of ' 
pA>per fiistance, tliat titey may not liastily i 
the bottom is well digested and healed : 
In^ghly necessary to preserve wounds from tl»e i 
ot the au-. — Surgeons of former ages used comp 
of sponge, wool, feathers, or cottMii, linen l^inj^ 
plentiful than in later times; but licit is farprefei 
to all thej^e, end is, at present, universally imp' 

LINTZ, the capital of Tpper Austria^ i 
Uiinulje, at the influx of the Iraun, is well 
with a bridge 400 paces long, and has excti^ 
of the garrison, a population of 18,700 tfiliab 
houses, tO(]0. Here is the hirgest woollen ( 
tory in Austria, in which fine carpets are . ^ 
Much gunpowder is nl*o mannliiciured here. In 
1784, Lints was made a bishop's see. In 1074, tht 
lyceum was fotindetJ by Leoptdd,and,in 185^4, instiU^ 
tions for the deaf and dumb, ai^l one for the bhod* 
were erecteil. The Nortiieni Institute t$ a cnil^ 
for the Catholics of the north of Ciennany. Loii. 14* 
W 45 ' E.J lat. 48^ 18' 54 ^, 

LINUS; tlie name of a oelebraled muskrtaa ti 
antiquity, to whom Diodorus Siculus^ quoting DkMi|- 
sius of Alitylene, attributes the introH^luction of vertt 
and music into Grwee, He was a native of Chalciii 
and to liim are u'.crilied a poem oil ttie ex|>lolta of 
liacchiLs ill India, a tieuti«e on mytbtilogy, tile Add^ 
tion of a string to the lyre llien in iMC, p'M ?'«* 
iuveniion of niekKly and rhytlun. Suida*^ . 
in giving him credit for the last-mention e*i n ^ 
nHnt>>, aiHl calls him the firai lyric {K»et. A j«« 
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rments of poetry, under his name, are to be found ; 
cobiMis. 

JON {/eiis leo). Tbc lion, like all otlier cats, is 
ed, in each jaw, with six strong and exceedingly 
p cuUing teeth, two formidable canine, and six 
n, occapying the usual place of the molars, but 
ring from these by terminating in sliarp protn- 
(■ees. Besides these, there is a small tooth, or 
vde, OD each side of Uie upper jaw, immediately 
crior to all the others. I'he tongue is covered 
I iDQch and elevated papiiia, wiui their points 
eied backwards. The claws, which are live in 
iber oo the fore feet, and four on tlie hinder, are 
grtat length, extremely |iowerful, and much 
rtd; like those of the other cats, tliey are 
Klile within a slieath enclosed in the skin 
vte the paws. The lion is distinguished from 
knuped spedes by the uniformity of his colour, 
eh b pale tawny above, becoming somewhat 
ttf beneath, and never, except while very young, 
ihttiag any markings ; and also by the long and 
te BMne of the old male, which, covering tlie 
ie Bead, extends backwards over his shoulders. 
withstanding the praises that have, from tune 
MBorial, been bestowed on this animal, for grate- 
afectioo, dauntless courage, and merciful for- 
■Me, he is nothing more, in moral and intellectual 
iiki, than a cat of unmense size and strength, 
laHbwed with all the guileful and treacherous 
^ ' 1 of that treacherous tribe. His dauntless 
b a mere consciousness of superiority over 
bf which he is surrounded, and wholly 
I the neighbourhood of man ; his merci 
ice is nothing more than that he never 
re than satiates his hunger or revenge, 
ltet,wfaen under the dominion of man, he suf- 
•Ui keeper ti> approach him without injury. 
Ika HOB b only met with in the warmer regions of 
• eld wertd, and more particularly of Africa, in 
!■• wwHL fcrals and arid deserts he reigns supreme 
i ■ wtmitm Ued. He is met with, but rarely, in 
iti of Indb, Arabia, and Persia, but hb range in 
m CWHi It ■ b becoming very limited. From 
^■y wbeaoe the Romans obtained so many, he has 
Mt disappeared ; and in classic Greece, where, 
tn infonned by Aristotle, he once occurred, 
le are to be found. In America, this species 
m occurred, its place being supplied by the 
M. Naturalbts have differed greatly as to the 
g ti it| of this animal. Buffon stated it to be 
■ twenty to twenty-two years ; but it far exceeds 
^a• the one in the Tower of London, whicli died 
ITBO, lived in captivity above seventy years ; and 
tSiet died in the same place, at the age of sixty- 
ML The lioness brings forth from three to four at 
Ml The cubs, when first bom, are about the 
t of a small pug dog, and continue to suck tlie 
tar ior about a year. At thb time, their colour 
laixtare of reddish and gray, with a number of 
ivD bands. The mane of the male begins to 
ka its appearance wh^ the animal b about three 
ttree years and a half old. The male attains 
tvity in seven, and the female in six years. The 
ngth of the lion b prodigious, a single stroke 
hms paw being sufficient to destroy most ani- 
b. The bone of the fore leg b remarkably fitted 
•Dstain the great moscular strain so powerful an 
9tion occasions. Its texture b so compact, that 
vBI strike fire with steeL The lurking-place of 
> Hon is generally chosen near a spring, or by the 
e of a river, where he has an opportunity of sur- 
ring such animab as resort to the water to quench 
irtiiirst. Here he lies ui wait, crouched in some 
jket, till hb prey approaches; and then, with a 
digions leap, seiaes it at the first bound : if, how- 



ever, unsuccessful in tliis, he immediately retires to 
wait another opportunity. In tlie night, more |iarti- 
cidarly, the lion prowls abroad in search of his prey, 
the conformation of his eyes being, like those of tlie 
common cat, well fitted for seeing in a dim light. 
The roar of the lion is loud and terrific, especially 
when heard in the solitary wilds he inhabits ; this 
roar b his natural voice ; for, when enraged, lir 
utters a short aJid suddenly repenteti cry, whilst the 
roar b a prolongeil eflbrt, a kind of deep-toned 
grumbling, mixed with a slmr]), vibrating noise. It 
has been usually stated, tliat tlie lion had constant 
and stated times for roaring, especially when in cap- 
tivity ; but this has been sliown to be erroneous in 
some degree. It appears, however, tliat, in summer 
time, and especially before atmospheric changes, he 
luiiformly commences about dawn ; at no other time 
is tliere any regularity in his roar. When enraged, 
hb cry is still more appalling than his roar ; he Uien 
beats his sides with hb tail, agitates his mane, moves 
the skin of hb face and hb shaggy eyebrows, Uirusts 
out hb tongue, and protrudes his dreadful claws. 
The lion requires about fifteen pounds of raw flesh n 
day ; he drinks often, lapping like a dog ; but in tliis 
process his tongue is bent downward: his brenlli 
is very offcnsKe, and the odour of his urine insup- 
portable. 

There is some variation, in tlie lions of different 
countries in external appearance, though, in essential 
particulars, their habits are identical. The Asiatic 
variety seldom attains an equal size with the Cape 
lion ; its colour is a more uniform and pale yellow, 
and its mane fuller and more complete, and being, 
moreover, furnished with a peculiar appendage of 
long hairs, which, commencing beneaUi the neck, 
occupy the whole of the middle line of the body 
beneath. Even the Cape lion presents two varieties, 
known as the paie and the biack, distinguished, as 
their appellations imply, by the lighter or darker 
colour of their coats. The latter of these is tiie 
larger and more ferocious of the two. I'he Barbary 
lion has the same full mane as the Asiatic, but ex- 
ceetls him in size. 

The number of lions, as has been observed, has 
greatly diminished, judging from the multitudes 
spoken of by ancient writers, and tliose carried to 
Rome. Thus Sylla the dictator exhibited, during 
his practorship, 100 of these animals ; and Pompey 
presented 600 in the circus. Lion fights were com- 
mon under the consulate, and during the empire. 
Adrian, it is said, often caused 100 to be destniyed 
at one exhibition; and Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius were equally prodigal in gratifying tlie 
people. At the Cape of Good Hope, lions are 
hunted, not only for tlie purpose of extermination, 
but also for their skins. In the daytime, and in an 
open country, from ten to sixteen dogs will easily 
overcome a lion of the largest size ; nor does there 
appear to be any necessity that the dogs should be 
very large ; as he is less swift than these animaU. 
they readily overtake him, on which the lion turns 
round, and waits for the attack, shaking his mane, 
and roaring in a short and sharp tone, or sits down 
on his haunclies to face them. The dogs tlien siu-- 
roimd him, and, simultaneously rushing upon him, 
subdue him by their united efforts, though not before 
he has destroyed several of them. But tiie mode of 
destroying them, usual among the Bushmen, is by 
shooting them, either with fire-arms or poisoned 
arrows. The inhabitants know that the lion gener- 
ally kills and devours his prey at simrise and sunset. 
On this account, therefore, when they intend lo hunt 
them, they notice where the antelopes are feeding at 
daybreak : if they perceive tliat these animals are 
alarmed, they conclude that they have been attacked 
2; h2 
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b? aliofi' .\fnFking the ^mi whence the alnrm tiiok 
pmce* about mid-day, wht:ii die sun h wij powerful, 
and Ibe object of their attack asleep, thej carf^fulJf 
exfunine tiie ^round^tLnd, if they find him, they lodge 
a bullet or poisoned arrow in him. SomelUnes, how- 
ever, he is fairly broug;lit to bay in tbe daytime^ by 
tile hunter, as the following account from Pring^le 
testifie*. After Ziis rttreat is* found, *Hhe approved 
plan is to torment him with dogs till he uhandoiis his 
covert, and stands at lay in the open plain. The 
whole band of hunters tlien march forward together, 
and fire deliberately^ one by one. If he dut^ not 
speedily fiiil, but gjows ao^^ and turns upon his 
enemies* they must titen stand clone ixi a circle, and 
iiirn tlieir horses^ rear outward^ MJme hoKUiig them 
fast by tlie bridles^, while the othciris kneel to lAke a 
stpmly attn at die lion as he approac!hes> soiuetimis 
up to die very horses' heebr^ crouching every now 
and dien, as If to measure tlie distance and stren^h 
of his enemies. This in die moment to shoot hint 
fairly in die forehead, or some other mortal nart. 
If diey continue to wound him i/iefTectufllly, till he 
becomes furious and desperate, or if ttie horses, star- 
tied by his terrific roar, grow frandc^ with terror, 
and burst loose^ die business becomes radier serious, 
and lUBy end in mischief, esijecially if al] the paiiy 
are not men of courage, coolness, imd experience." 
Very full accounts of die lion and his liabits are to 
be fouud in the travels of Spa naaiin, Barlow, LevaiU 
iant, Burcbell, &c., in Southern Africa, and also in 
the Library of Kntertiiiningf Knowledge, and the 
Tower Menas^erie, fn>m which die above account 
has been condl'njipd. 

LhJN'S CiULF. This is the proper spelling of 
the gulf generally called Gulf of Lifom. The name 
h derived from Hon, on account of the fierceness of 
the eules, at some seasons, in this gulf. The proper 
motie of writing it in French is (rol/e du Lion, ^ee 
Ltf&ns^ Gulfof. 

LK»N'S SII ARK ; die whole, or a dis proportionate 
share of die advantages of a contract, rluimetl by one 
of the fiarties, and supported by the rij^ht of \}\e strong- 
est. The phrase is derived from a table of /Esop, 

LIPARI \ a cluster of volcanic ishinds in the 
Me«literranean, which take dieir name from the 
principal one of die group, about twcnly-four miles 
from the north coast of Sicily. Lon. 15** V2' E.; 
laL as** \\V N.; population, about 20,000. These 
blands were called, by ttie awcients, ^i*Miite^ rul- 
caniiB^ and insutin himr<eorum,Mid feigneil to be 
the residence of ."Kolus and Vulcan. Lijmri^ die 
largevtf is [mpulous and well cultivated, producing 
grest quantities of corn and fruit, c^specinlly fig» and 
raisins ; it likewise prmluces alum, sulphur, nitre, 
and ciitimbar. Jt is aU>ut fifteen miles in circum- 
ference ; the air is healthy « and tlie Uihabitants in- 
dintnotn ftod good seamen. On the easterti coast 
b t1ttuit«d a town of tlie same nanie. In this 
kluid were formerly pits, which emittetl fire and 
smoke^ but have long ceased to <lo cidicr. Popu- 
lation, 15,000 1 square miles, 1(X). The other 
i&hinds are Stromboli, Panariu, Vulcano, Salinl, Ali- 
cudj, ami Felicudi, witli two or tliree smaller onwi. 
The volcanic eruptions, fonnerly frequent in l&e 
island of Liuari, ceased io the sixth century, but the 
whole tataiia ts composed of pumlce-B^ione, lava^ vol- 
canic glaasi, and blacJt nnd ; and the warm bullis, 
and heited vapours of the Stoves (exeavations which 
emit iMJt, sulphureous eihalations), pn>ve die activity 
of the subterrarienii fires. The celebrated crater of 
Vutcano waa visited by general Cock bum in 18 1£ 
(Voyage to Catlit); the volcano la probably otily 
•lumbering, and not extinct. Strtjuilioli is at pre- 
sent die moU remarkable of tlie ishmds ; its fires are 
in unremitting nciivity, tlie eruptions taking place 
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at rrgwlar intervals, varying from Uiree to eight 
minutes. See the works of Dolomieu, S^»allai]ttHi| 
Brydone, &c. 

LirOfiaAMMATIC COMPOSITIONS; tboK 
in which ce-rtain letters are purfiosely left out. Tl» 
Lope de \' ega wrote a nutHia without i or a. Kot* 
aebiie wrote one witliout r. The won! is derived 
from die Greek Xwru* (signifying f^ omit.^iA oWtn 
many compoimd words), and 'ytatftftm (letter). 

LIPPE. The ancient principality of Lippek,it 
present, divided between two reigning houses : 1. 
Lippe-lMm&td contains alxjut 490 square miles, iritb 
7 1,^00 inhabitants. Detmold, with 270{> inliabiiAnU, 
is the capital. Public revenue, 4^K),000 guikfen 
The prince furnishes a contingent of fMXi men Io Hie 
rrennan confederacy. The constiLuiion granted ^ 
the mother of the present prince to the country ii 
still suspended, because the nobility will not allow lie 
peasants to be represented. 2. iichauetihurg-Lifft, 
The dominifjus of the prince of Lipjje Huckeburf- 
Schauenbtirg con lam 21 i^ square miles, wiili •ibJS& 
inhabitants; revenue, if 1 5,000 guilders; contiD^fAt 
to the Germanic confederation, 240 men. Bocke- 
burgr tlie capital, is on the river An. In ISIO, tlw 
prUice abolished the last traces of bund at; e, and Jam 
id, 18l(>, established a consdtution. 

LI I' PL There were diree Florentine artbti of 
this name. Of these, the eldest, Francesco fUiff^ 
bom in 1421, and surnamed the Old. had Uiken tlie 
vows as a Carmelite munkf but afterwanls alBft* 
doned the church, and underwent many victssitodli 
of fortune. On one occasion, he fell into the hundi 
of a Barbary corsair, who sold him to slavery III 
Africa. The successful exertion of his taienta, V^ 
die portrait of his purchaser, was rewarded by Im 
restoration to liberty. On his return to Italy, be iifti 
received into die service 4«f the grand diike of Flo- 
rence. His death took place in 1488 ; and^altlkoidk 
he was dien £ixtyseven« it is i^iil to have been ttie 
result of an intrigue with a female of a nspeet^Ma 
family, poison being employed by her rebtiTfs for 
his de^trufHion. 

He left one son, fiiippo, also a painter of couM- 
erable reputation, born in I4ti0. Many of hit«oit> 
are yet to Ik; found in the city of which be wai i 
native. He dieil in 1505. 

L(treu2&, die third of the name, descended of tlM 
same family, united to con?iidefable ^kill as an histoid 
cal oiul purtmit painter tbe art^ of poetry and muwv 
He was bom in IGiJti, and i^ advantagcoijsly known 
as the antlior of a burlei^que p^^m, eiiiidrd Mnimam- 
tile Haetftti^tiiiij. Of thti* work there liave been Uifft 
e<lidons; two printed al Flurence, in 1688 and ITSl, 
the oUier, in 1768, at Paris. It appeared orietiiallf 
under the fictitious name of /Jpoii. Ills deaili tioS 
pliicc in li>l>4. 

LIPSIUS, JrsTPs ; an acute critic and enirlil^ 
stf'holar of the sixteenth century, was born at Over- 
ysche, in Brabant, a village situated lietween Bni*- 
sels and Louvain, in October, 1647. Martlntf 
Lipsius, the iiitimat*^ friend of Erasmus* was bii 
imcle. His etniu^ di v* lo|»ed itself very early, III 
memory being ctuLsid* n i] w <HHh»rfuh Before tie had 
completed his nindi ytur \n- luid written some ib»> 
cellane<ius poetry, nu Hi iJn.v* mediocrity. He wai 
instructed at 1 1 I, nhsequeutly, in ih© <ol- 

legesof .^th, < 1 I mi vain. He n^movrd 

to Ilome in his lur dui-ui year, and, having secuml 
the patronage of canliiml (;ninTpilft, by dedicating to 
him hiii treatise lurittram UcfioMum^wnA received 
into his household, in ttie nominal capacity of secfv- 
lary. With tills distinpiUhed prelate he rejiiaiiwd 
dll I5tjlt, setlidously consulting the treasures of tJtm 
Vatican, and other prtnciiial libmries, especadiy 
employing hiiiisclf in die col lation of rare and 
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On bis rotum to the Netb^rtomls, . 
time spent at Louvairi, he visiifil Ow 
' the Oemuui empire* and tlieii accepted a 
■ 'o in the nnitersity of Jerm, Here the 
f Ilk dopositkin, and Uie vaciUiiting sUUe 
iooi re4>ecticig reJigicim matters, which 
(If toud the icnpiitBtioa of imbecility on n 
dsmcter ki oUier respects estimable, €rst becamt^ 
spfmntiL He renounced the Romish chiirdit aJid 
btctae • LaLberan ; but, quitting Jena^ at length, 
with an avowed iotention ut spenain^ the remainder 
i4 his Uff ID retirenjent in his nativt; couoiry, he re- 
to Overysche, and, soon afief, recanted his 
I CTforSf and became reconciletl to tlie see of 
In 1577, however, he again removed to 
Lcydu^ wben he embraced the doctrines of Calvin^ 
■M^ dariog' the thiriecfi years which he fvpent in t^iai 
mi 111 pry ^ ffi^'e to the world the most esteemed of 
MlTOltaL la 1S90, he retm-ned finaily to Louvaio, 
it/tioem more became a CstliuIiCj and that of the 
■■ll l%oted (ieachptlon. Many tempting and hun- 
MnUe a ii tffi were made him by various potentates, 
to O^pce him in their service ; bul be retwsed ttiem 
ill; ttUf»i length, died at Louvain, in the spring of 
IM^ SoperrtiUnn led hint, a short lime before hh 
dttdl, lo oedicaie a ^jher pen, and liis fur gown, to 
the «if|;in Bliary. His prii]4:ipai works are tiie / arite 
I iiimm i above-mentioned ; an excellent Commen- 
tary on the Works of Tadtnaj treatises Dc Cmuitaii- 
tm; Pii MUiiia Rijmana; De AmphiiAeairis i Be 
hmmmmiitme recta Lingua Latinm ; £>e Crmce; 
tkmmm fUiigione ; De Btbtioihecit ; Safira Menip- 
ft!^; SSmi^^waiia ; and an OmLion on ilic Death oi 
ite Dake of Sasony. The best edition of them i^ 
tfeiiprinitdat Antwerp, in 16^7. 

LIQUEUR (from tJie French) ; a pfllatabl« spirj- 
tmaa iklak, csmposed of water, alcohol, ^iigar, and 
flMSMOBiMac iofiision, extracted from fruits, seeds, 
Thegppai ditFerence in the qimliiies of the dif- 
tlipMfH Is owing prindpally to a variation in 
like piopatJODS of the sugar and alcohol Th e French 
dhti^fMh three qualities : the firrt are the raiafiti^f 
mmmpte iifwmiTs^ m whidt the sugar, the alcohol, 
wd Ihe aramatic sut^tance are in small quantities : 
sodi are the anise* water (q. v,)^ Ko^auy the apricot, 
«hBry, kc rata^as. The second are the oils, or tlie 
with more aaocharine and spiritootis 
I the anigeiie, cura^o^ &c^ which are those 
fovmd in the ea/es. The third arc the 
, er «aperiiiie iifueurSj si»ch as rosogiio, mar- 
J Dantvc water, Ike, The Kinie aromatic in- 
1 fliay, thereftjre, give its name to lifueurx of 
Afervttt qoaiities, ifi which the materials are the 
, hui the pmptjrtions different : tints mie propor- 
nl ingredients gives etni-di'notfau ; another 
fcf de-witftiu^ &c. 
LIQCIDAMBAR STVRACiFLUA, or SWEET 
Cl^M. Thi* tree is widely difliisetl through America, 
from bt. 43^ to Fhmda, and along the shores of the 
gulf into the provinces of Mexico. The leaves, 
which aam ew h at resemble those of some maples, are 
fwy regularly five-lobed, and the lol>es arc s^'rrated 
oa the margin. The flowers are inconspicuons. 
The frait consists of a sort of bur, sup[>orted on a 
long pedicle, and is somewliat similar to tliat of the 
bmiai^wood, or plane-tree, but ts much tess even on 
teivihce. It is abuiMJant every where throughout 
litthlllUle, Soutliern, and Western States, and some- 
iteai has a trunk five feet in diameter, with a pro- 
gfl ftk fft*^ summit. The usual diameter^ however^ is 
ma one to three feet The wood is compact, 
etftthle of receiving a fine polish, and tias been used 
iirafti^les of fomititre ; btit^ for tliis purpose, it is 
yfcrini in either the wild cherry ur black wahiiit. It 
bi however^ employed for linmg niiihogtmy, fur bed- 




steads, and for a variety of purposes in the interkir 
of houses, possessing great strength, but requiring 
protection from the weatlier. The bark, on being 
wuunded, yields a small quantity of a fragrant resin. 

Llt^UORICE {gijftyrht;^a) ; a gen its of legmuinous 
plants containing eight species- They Imve pin- 
nated lea ves, and small, blue, viol et;,^ or white flowers, 
which are disposed in beads or spikes^ and are re- 
markable ftir the sweetness of the ruots. The com- 
mon hqaorice {G. glabra) grows wild In the south «*f 
Europe, and is cultivated in many places, even in 
Britain, for tlie sake of the root, whicli is much used 
in pharmacy, and forms a considerable article of 
commerce. More tlian !?00 tons of tlie extract are 
manitliictured annually in Spain, a considerable por- 
tion of which is sent to London, and employed in the 
brewing of porter. It is oflen administered mrtlicin- 
ully, in coughs and pulmonary aft'erh ■■ - r ' fhe 
af|ueous infysiun is useil as a refrej-liM ^p. 

A deep, light and sandy sod is best ii' ^ . i l < its 
cniture. 

LlIilODENDRON. See Tulip^Tree. 

LISBON (Lisboa), the chief city of Portugal, and 
the reividence of tlie court, is situated in the province 
of Estreniadura, on the right bank of the Tagus, 
whicJi is here a mile and a htdf in width, and not lai' 
from the month of the river. It is built on tljree 
hills^ in a romantic country^ and exhibits a grainl 
appeamnc e frtmi tlie barbotir. I ne lud i og the suuiir bs 
Junqueira anil Alcantara, it is alMHit fi^ve miles in 
lengtli, and a mile and a half in breailth. It contains 
forty parish elmrc^hes^ sevejity-five ron vents, and a 
hundred chapels, 44,0(X1 houses, m\d, before 1807. had 
;iO0,Ot>i') inhabitants, but, at preseiit, has not more 
than :^00,tlOi7 ; among whom are many foreigners, 
Negroes, Midattoes, Creiiles, and 30,fT00 Galicians, 
who come from Spmiish Galicia, and serve ns porters 
and water carriers, and perlbrm odier mental occupa- 
tions. The town is open, without walls or gates. 
The highest hill only has a castle, now io niins ; hut 
the hanxjur is beaiitiiiil, capaciims, and sfife, and is 
defended by fuur strong forts on tlie hanki> of the 
river (St Juliana, St Bugio, tlie tower of Bekun, &c.). 
Many of the streets are very uneven, on account of 
tlie hilly situation of tlie city. The finest are on tlie 
banks of tlie river. There are no elegant private 
buildings. The houses of the nubility are distin. 
gul^hecf only by their siae. The western part has 
been Ijeauti fully rebuilt since the dreadful earth qtiake 
(Nov. I, 1755) which destroyed half of the city, with 
the loss of 30,000 lives,* the sixeets being straight, 
and regularly laid out, with fine houses and sc|iiareSr 
The ea^stem part of the city, whicii wa"? not alfected 
by Uie earLhcjiiake, has presented its gloomy aspect 
— crookt'd streets mid old-fasbioned httuses, six and 
5even stories high, Lisbon was formerly known to 
be extremely filihy and unsafe ; but, at pn^cnt^ regu- 
lations liave been made to provide for tlic public 
security, and the streets are well lighted. Among 
the squares, tlie principal ore the Phi^ do Vmnmer- 
iw and the liacw. They are connected by handsome, 
wide, straight streets, Ihe former, on which the 
myal |mlace, now tn ruins, vi^s situated, lies on the 
bank of the Tagus, as tlie landing- place of the har- 
bour, is an oblong s(|uare, of GI5 piices in length and 
550 in breailth, and is surrounded, on three sides, 
witli fine biiildings (tlie fourth is open towards tlie 

*Tli« eity tlirii contjiiDed ibaut 1SO,(H>0 iuKabiiBDiA. Tlie 
«tiOck »»« innlantly followed by tlie full of vrrwy rburcli 
■ Dft conTeni^ ilmoit mil the large pul)tic builtSiDf^iii, uiil 
tuorv IbAD onti fnurtL of tfa« licm«c>#H. In wlHiut two boom 
■fter th« nboclc. fire* broke mti in difTereiit <iuarteT!ii, ind 
ragvil with 0uclt vloleDte^ for the mpmce of n«tirly ihrre 
imftf thtt the city wm complclely 4e»n>aled- The earth- 
ejUKke happenetl on a holidny, when ihcchurcheft and Cdii- 
rtQtt we rt! full of p«uple. vcrj few of wbom escaped. 
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river). In ilie cwitrp their is a iircmze statue iff 
king Joseph I. 'lhi» llwia, where llie auitts tfa /e 
wi^re funnerly exbibited, is » regular ablouif, 1800 
fp^t in len«^Ji and 1400 ui width, wil-h the new 
paiac?e of l\w inc|iits]tion on one side. Tn this sqttare 
ten streets meet. Among ttie cImrt'heSj the new 
dinpi'h is the hw^U ai>d is the most magnificent 
Imitdiijg erected since the earthquake. The patriar- 
tiial chuptJi, on an elevate*! situation, which affords 
a ijeautifnl \iew. i^ ma|jnificent m its interior, and 
contains rich treasures and many curiosttiej,. The 
patriurch* the he&d of the PortU|rriiese church, has a 
large annual income. The aqueduct, abuit seven 
miles m length, is a remarkable (xinstruction. The 
centre h s<i Jii^h, timt a ship of the lioe mijg^ht pass 
under it* The water i*i currrei over the valley of 
AlcantHra, on tJiirty-five marble artht-5. It with 
stood Um force ui' the eartjiquake, althoygb the 
keystones sank a few ipcJies. The St Joseph's 
Jiospital, where Ki.rxX) sick, and the fouudlm4r hos- 
pital, wliere I OCX) children, are annually received, 
ift'st'R'e to !i€ particularly mentioned. Amon^ the 
htemry institutions are the royalacademy of sciences, 
tJie college of nobles, the marine acndemy, witli otlver 
Feminnneg, a botanical g^arden, thret^ observatctries, 
tJi« royal cabinet of natural cnriositif^s, and several 
public libraries, among which is the royal library, 
contaijiing S0,000 volumes. Lisbon is the seat of 
the ^iupreme auLlH}rIties^ and of the pntriarrh of 
I'orttifnil, vviLh a numerous clergy. The iohabitonts 
(aive but few manufactories: Uiere are not even 
nieclianicsi ewni^h to sopply the demands of the city. 
Wut Ll^lKin is the centre of Portuguese commerce, 
whirJi extend** to mo'>t of the countries of Europe, to 
America and to the Portuguese poss^fision^ in other 
prts of the world. There are abcJtit 240 Portuguese 
and 130 fijreign (principally British) merciiritite 
hawses. Fn>m 1700 to 1800 vessels arrive annually 
i]t the port (JaDqiieini)» The beautiful environs of 
the town are embellished by a fjreat namlier of 
country seats {fuhtia*). \n tlie vietnity are Beleoi 
and I he castles llamalhao and (Juelus. 

IJSLK, or LILLK (Flemish, Ryurf); a large and 
strong city of France, formerly the capital of French 
Flanders, and now of the di'pnrtmeut of the North, 
Hftuated on the Deiile, in ii dead l1at. The Deule is 
oavteabte, and ii* divided inio several branches, part 
(if wnich supply tlie moat^ or great ditcher of the 
citadel and town. The furm of l^isle is an ixre^iar 
oval; it<i leue^h, frrm north-west to south-east, is 
ite«rly two miJ<»s; its breadth, aboiJt Uiree quarters; 
its circiimferenee, between four aibd five, exclusive cif 
the earl hi II ramparts Uiat surround the town, and 
which are, in tlieir turn, surronuiied by a moat, 
Li-ilc presents an imposing sppeBraiice, from its 
extent, its forti^cations^ its caiMiis its squares, and 
its public building. Few cities of France con vie 
with it in the striiighuieis and width of its strf^ls, 
Urn regfolanty of iu buildings "iwl tl« general air of 
neatness. Several convents luivc survived the revo- 
hulon ; tfK» hospitaU are five, one very large Lisle 
\^ ft fortress of the first rank. Its citadel, the master- 
pjrce of Vaiihan, is Uie first in Europe after tliat of 
Turin. It is a mile id circuit, nnd is siuroundett by 
n double mont. The tnide of Lisle is extensive. 
\in inanufnciurei are ot camlets, serces and otiier 
vvfKilieu siuiis, ctitton, calico, linen, silk, velvet, lace, 
cnr{iets, fo«p» stan:!^, tolmrco, leather, iihivs, autt 
eiutJienware. The orijiiu of this town t> a^crib«<<l 
by tradition to Julius C'lrsar. Loiuh X1\ . Ui4>k it 
from tlie 8y«fiiards in imi. It ntirreiniereit in 1708. 
to the duke of Marlboroujilj and prlin^e Kujfiite. At 
iImi iM-ftcc of Ttretchi, it was rcsUw'cd to France, In I 
t7t>y, it WAS tuioibftfiM by Um Auatfiaim, wIhi ivere 
i>Uligf d lo iHJJt*, With Uie lOfi of JJO,000 mta, F«^ 




ptilfition^ 69,B^; 18 miles east of Toimiay; loo, 3^ 
4' E.j lat. 50^37' oO" N. 

LIST; the eaeloM^ ground wherein kiiights lield 
their justs audi tournaments; so called l>ecuu^ en>J 
circled with barriers as witll a U&t. Some went' 
double, one for each caralier, so tliat they could noli 
approach nearer tlian a spear's leiigtli. ileiioe Iv 
entrr the tisis is tu engage in contest. 

LIST EL ; a small S({uare moidding, serving 
crown or accoaipany a larger, and to sepanue 
£utingi ill cohimns. 

L^SlEiiSSU TKMPfJ {iUttian); a phrase implyiBf "' 
that the movement l>efore whicii it is placed is tii m 
played la the same tinie as the previous moveueot. 

LtTANV (from \kv Greek XiTAtumt suppUaitii%. 
prayer); a form of prayer or song, used uu occasigoi' 
of public catamiiy, first introduced j, according tt 
i^oiiaras and Nicephorus, by I'roclus^ aliout Uie ysf 
Ali\ at Constantinople, in the reign of TheodoMi;! 
according to Faulus Diacfmus, under Justinian, at " 
tiocli, in conseqrience of tlie following circumstano&e 
An earthquake, Fays tlie legend^ iuiTini; driveoilft 
people into the lields, a Iwy wiis suddenly taken tp 
into tlie air in their presence; but was again let down 
unhurt, on the people crying out Kyrie eUemn ! i1> 
Lord have mercy). The boy related he lia^l heard tli* 
Ronp of the angels, "Holy Giki! Holy and Mtgtity, 
Holy and Immortal! Imve mercy upon us!'* and ilib 
gave rise to the litany. This kind of commou |in|V 
was, perhnps, not unusual among the Jev^ 
136th Psalm seejns to liave been adapted lol 
pose. Litanies afterwards became very coma 
every saint of the lionuin calendar has his litaitj. 
mtist be owned, that some of these are very nuBI 
ing, enumeratijig ail the names and miracles attrtbtled 
to the saint, and^. in this respect, not unlike thote 
prayers oi the Romans, which oonsssied merely of t^ 
t^talogim of the names of the deity addivned, agtini 
which St Paul gives a particular warning, Liianiit jii 
are found in the old hyianbocjks of the LatheraiBWk 
but are no longiT useti by German rrotestaitts. 11i» 
Catholic liiaJiies are dbitingui-hed into the greater inA 
le$s. The latter ijj ha\d to liave been c€Mnp<»ed faf 
bishop Manienus, of Vienne (in France), iti 441^ 
when liiat place w^as visited by repeated cal: 
the former by Gregory tlie Gr4^t, during on 
tion of the I'itier, and a raging plague, I'his 
of n song of seven choirs (heme ttrpii/^rmu)^ 
clergy, monks, nuns, buys, girls, Human citiiens,vl* 
widows and nmrried wumen. The litany 
consisted, at first, of the words JL^riee^iCHi'but «M| 
gradually enlarged. The Utany was anniially siios 
on the die* rttgation ttm (days of entreaties) . A t a later- 
period, the litany was not only adtlressed to the Holy 
Trinity, but als4», as we have Miid, to Uie joints, aoi 
sung in ]»rocessions This latter kind of lilairy «f ! 
course was omitteil by tlie ProtestanLs. The iMtl 
answer of the people is, IJra pro nolns Ipray for «i)« 
if tiic htiiny is ihrected to Uie Virgin or a 
Ltbent itoa ^deliverus), if it is addressed to the Dtkj^ 
Indecent parodies have often bi'en made on litH ' 
ai>d sung in connexion with other pntiane song^ In 
carif tiflMWy imtances oicur of iliis l>eing done, even i 
by inonln. fSee the note lo liie article Foft/s. fWit ( 
fif) The folhiwing imrudy is taken fropi tlte Cat^ 
lier*s Leianie (1647): 

FniSD t«o much km ping in evft dcconini, 

See the Sncrir LHam^ rftrttf^ (Antwerp, 1006), Mil 
lllnghiim ^ (h-ij^intfx / r , for a great variety , 

of Utanie^.— Timt th mot prayer and f^ 

spciii«« has at times, U r-n ,,t ^tvai advantage to cImi I 
[>eople cannot be denied; aiHl, bccanse many Ulajiics I 
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MK poor^ mil oitght iiul io be coddeinnrd. ^«h< Lt- 

UTC H Fl ELD. See Lichjieid. 

UT Ufci JUSTICE was formc^rly a solemn procw d- 

I iv in France, in wbich the kijisf* with the prince 

I »e blood royal, the- p^rs^ aiic) the oflrlcers of the 

oovn, ftate and cxmrt, pfioceeded to the imrLiamni^ 

■d ttutre, &iliij]g upon the throfie (^whit'h in the util 

Attdl laugyi^, was called ^c//becau>e it miisislfil 

I tfia midier codiioiitaciisliiDn for the back, iiii4 two 

■dcr ilieelbo>irs), caused those cunmmnds nrid orders, 

vMcb Ibe pariiajiiefit did not approve, to be re^iiler- 

iiin hii |ii < agnce > The parltainent haiJ ihe right <jf 

lainnitiiiing , in behalf of Uie imtitun Bgaiiist tlit* 

iBfal CDomuKb and edici<;. If ihv: kii% liowr-viT, 

m sot liuxne to recede JVom his mra^iire^, he first 

lR»d a writicsi eominaiid [teitret dt ju»*i»H) Io ilie 

ft^fmrnoA ; and if this was not olMPfi^, he liehl tlie 

^ ^ Jmttief, The parliaiuipnt was tlicn, indeed, 

^^Bftd to SQfainit, but it ufterwarUs cuiiimiuily made 

k fKOieift agminst the pniceiHlitij^. I^ouis X\\ held 

■db a fir d^ Jmttice, in 17G3, in onlf r to ititroduce 

Mtiia imposts^ biit> on accaunt of die firm re^isUince 

ifllbe panittments^ he whs fiiuiUy tjhJi^ed to yiehl 

n^kit iSiev dejmstice were ht\d by Louis XV L, in 

UrraiARV HISTORY is the scifJicc w»»osc ob- 
ieci ii li» lt|ve»iit Uie deveiopmeju or Uie siicce^ 
t of human civ lUxi} Lion* us fur as thes4* ure 
in vrittng^, as Uie object of mtUicut 
UttmfM tosKcrr the «ianie, inanifedted in tlie Tari- 
"~ 1 estoblulimeiits and chan^e^. Iriaiiture 
, liC«fmry history treats of leanii'd writ- 
, fate« modlficatiuii^i traxisLtioiisi^ 
tie.f«bidb te kiSikfg^rafihy , q, v.]. of ttie live?» and 
'hiT i fli i m of their auUiorv, Uie circiunsuinces tifnler 
vteSi thaf vrote, &c. (wUidi cortstitutes liierary 
TIk latter lias also been cqIM fj^timat 
ftfttt former inUrnal literary hitiorif, 
'r k Mm to show, in a eonnerteil view, the 
: «f sciences. From its nature, K is 
latemry history cttuld iioL tatrly be«{iii 
1 acquired ei tensive knowletlge of 
I done and written, whidi required the 
f ivudy of centuries, s& well as a civ itized 
J the various luitions. I'his science 
is, Halted, of ttMapamtively recent date, and we liave 
bf ao means, r*^'" *^ • -- nr ral liLerary history, 
wliat we hav4L d to Europe; at leaiit, 

«iai«yel t«iu ! ■ ^ ■ i mth rnany parN and 

fifnDdsdrthe btcmry Ui-siury uf tlie Laat, which has 
Wfiml tiines given an impulse to tlie western world, 
toiittkiriie us to call what lias hitlierto been done u 
fnftal Uiefary history. Tlie brunch which relates 
t»6rMoeand Rome mu9t remain of surpas^in^ itu- 
porttMB. The anciciiui did not treat litciai7 his- 
tory as a distincl department of history. The 
iit^faiurr of the Greeks, aud, though not in die same 
^pfrre. that of the Romans, were &o intimately con- 
MetfiJ with iheir religpon and politics, that a separa- 
ttfO of literary from general history could not easily 
lila plftoe ; besides, the materials were not suffi- 
lodaiin B separate consideration. Hence the 
I only scattered notices and detachetl 
I for a literary history, partly in bioj»rraphies 
of poets, philosophers, ofatorSf framniarians, &c.; 
jianty in rriiictsms and extracts from tlieir writings. 
>a h notices we find in the works of M» Terentiiis 
Wni, Cio^ro, Pliny, Quinctiliori, Aulus Gellins^ 
ut^ttH of Habcarnaisus, Pan-ijuilas, Athena; tic:, 
i biographers Plutarrh, Stietonius, Diogeiiew 
fc- fcc> Suidas and tUmtius likewise contri- 
I and titled. The middle aces oontribnted 
I facts to the history of Uieir literature, 
I ^irmiidcs, x»artlyin tlie confitluntiiil conj. 





iiiunicaliops of poets and olLer authors^ respecting 
tlieir own lives. 1 he tint ruiie attempt at a coii^ 
piiatioo of general literary notices, yet witlniuC 
syslemfttical onler, wrs made by I'olydore A'ir^il of 
L'rbiuo in his work De hu'entaribiu Rerum^ wldch 
finjt appeared in print I n N!J9\ The Inie Iklher of 
literary history is tlie fanions Coorad Gemer, whose 
Bihthlhcm Vnit^enaiit contains sk*res of knoviicdge 
nut yet exhAu>ieiL In his twenty-fiftli year, he began 
to execute hi* ^rand plan of a general work on litenv- 
lurf, Ditfl, in Lhree years, his nialeriaU were &«* far 
pre])ar<^\l, tliat they could lie arninged fur printing. 
According to hi^i plan, the work was to be djvid^ 
into ttiree puft$ — an alphabeticiil tlk-tionBry of 
authors^ a general systematic view of literature, 
which even cites $:inigle dissertotinns mil pnssH^es, 
nod nri alpluibeiical index of mutters uiid ^ubjin^ts 
treated. j^J^ee Kbeil & iiiOihg. Les.^ wrticle (jettter). 
IHie first edition oi the fir^t divi^>ion apjicared in 
1545.* Peter Luuibeck gave jostrnctioii in hterary 
history ni tlic g^ynmasium of Haniborw^ 1056, on tlie 
plan of tSesner and \'irgd, ai»d publi?ihpd, in 1G39, 
outlines, a* a text-book for Ids leclureii, llie title of 
which is Prut/rxrmns Htstortt^ Literaria. Daniel 
George MorJ^ofs* Pott/htAtor Literariut^ Phihmphi- 
cm et Fraeiitus, the hrst edition of whicli appeared 
111 I68S, contributed to promote tlie study of literary 
history. Since the l>egiiining of the eighteenth cen- 
lury, literary history has been a favourite btudy of 
the learned, and lias been taught in the nniver^itie^, 
and in higher schools, at least in Geruijiny. To 
these lectures we owe several Introductions^ Get4e' 
ral Views, and Systems of litemry history. We 
mention, in dironological succession, Burkliard Got- 
tJielf Striivins, pnfeN;<»r at Jena; Msjttliew Lobe- 
tana^ professor at Groifsw^ftld , N. H . Gundling, pro- 
fessor in Halle ; Gottlieb Sloll, professor in Jena : 
G. G. Zeltner, professor in Ailort j C. C. Neufeld, 
professor in Koiiigsbcrrg ; F. G. Bierlintf, professor 
III l( Intel u ; and others. Iteininiiinii musit also be 
meniiuupil on account of his Introduction to IJat&ria 
Literaria (I708)»aiid km Idea Stfttemaiit AntiquiiaiiM 
LiterariiJB. Still more important was Chr, Aug^. 
Heuxnann's Vonxpi^cUts Hepuhhctie Literariaf^ a work 
Duicli superior to any that had preceded it, in ar- 
Rin^eui*^'^^ acute criticism, uiid richness of mate- 
rials. John Andrew Fabricius's Sketcli of a General 
History of Literature (175^) is a oomprehensive 
work, and unites the synthetic and analytic method. 
A. W Gogiiet was tJie first to introduce a more 
philosophical treatment of Uteniry history; and tlie 



* Lnnt n<tcon, ill hii A'^Tuncpnif nl of Lrafoiiig [Dt .Ji/jf. 
.Vri. ii. 5^, seettu to have been tb^ fir«l { \mi) Io liavo lr»ced 
nut tlit» obi^erK mn^ cxf-iic nf ^ Rencral Itteniry bittory 
iliiilorla IJterurum^ HUtoria fJ/eraria . '* liia^ory/' n%y* 
liL-, " 19 ciaiurAlf ci*M, ecc e<*ta«lic«l anJ literary^ wbiTeiof 
The first 1 aUcjw to be enmot. ibe fourtb 1 ncue ■■ deftcient^ 
Kar no man liath proponaded to binuclf tbe gvoerail (Uta 
of \e*Tumg to b« deM^ribtfd aad represemed from mgv to aie, 
BM many bnvtt danfl the worka nfnmutrt!, amd the RtJiTe civil 
and e«c1eaiMtica1, wUhnat which ilie h'*iHoTy of tUe wnrld 
sieemetb u» me to be «• tbe autae of FotypbrmtK with bii 
eye ont, that piirt betDf wanting wbidi doth ahfiw ihcapirit 
jmd life of ihe per^ctti : ftodi y«t 1 aiti not ignorant that in 
ill Ten panic uUt icitnrf •*, kb of tbt? Juritcnntultx, the roa- 
tb^maticiana, ib« rb«itariciaiia, the piji1««npbrTf, tbrre er« 
■ ti dciwn »aiue amatl meni'^riaia nf Ibe *cbool!*, »uibor« sud 
li<i<>k» ; and to likewiiv noous b»rrcn relation* touching ih« 
iiiventioiu of arta or itaaga*,. Bn^t a ju«t itory of teaming, 
niDtainiai^thfl antiqnltieft and orieinalji of knowled^va, and 
tlivir aecCa^ their tnvcntiion*, their tfailjttona, Ibfir divvra 
niituinistrationa and niBDi^iiigit their tloiiri^blnKa, Oif ir op^ 
fiOfiLttona, det^aya, deprc»aiona, oblivion*, retuDVi-*, with the 
caiMed and occaalonii of tbtrftt, and all n-ltit't efrnu i^oacern- 
iDg lt*arn!i<n£,ihrnuit]out the age* of tbe world, f may truly 
amna to hv wafitmg. The uae and end ol wbicb wnrk 1 
do not to mud] deaipn for citrio*'ity or anliafactioD of th^MC 
that 4re Invera nf learninie, htit cbiefly for a more Mrioua 
nnd grave parpoite, wUich ii, that it will malLe Ir^arned uitu^ 
wije iti ttii' ua« tiid adniiniatration af Ivarmati'" 
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Itatiaii Dt^ritnn nvnh him in briliiaacy of manner, I 
without cqunJIing him jfi th<iroughnessfiTid<irJgiimlit7 ^ 
nf views or in judgitif-tu* (1 iM^gnn tti be mori* und 
more cJ€^rly felt, that litrrnry histury, though ht\ 
indep^nrleiit braiicli of history^ would remain a mere 
list o( njimes, titles, snd tlatea, if it were imt treated 
with constant reference to the state of religion, poll- 
tics, nioml!^, and the sirts. Attempts have been 
iimde to treat it as u part of the general history of 
civiliKition by Iselin, Fergust^in. Home, arul |torticu- 
Jarly by Henlrr. In nM-eiit times, tlie tieniinns have 
taken the lead in tills scii'ijce, bfiih in extent of know- 
letlge and comprehend ven ess ot views. J. G. Eich- 
born'9^ and L. Wnohler's work is of high value, as 
are also those of S U. Wald, J. G, Meusei, und Fr. 
SfihlegeL It would exceed oar limits were we to 
moiition here tlie different prodwcriioas upon the lit<»r' 
ary history of single nations and particular periods. 
A work on an extensive plan, though not of a gi'iieml 
nature^ is tlie great enterprise of the litemry society 
ofGottingen — History of Arts and Sciences in Europe, 
since tire Hestorntion of the same, mitil the End of 
tlie Eighteenth Century, 

Liternry history im nut urally divided into ancient, 
middle and modern. The ancient teraitnates with the 
retirement of science into the convents, in the sixth 
eentnry* tlie middle bepius witJi Llie downjrall of the 
great Ruiuaii empire (about 500 A. D.) and the com- 
mencement of literary civiliaation in the various Eu- 
ropean nations, without the support of ancient classi- 
cal civiliKUinn (see Berringt*^ui's LUrrartf Hijii</ry of 
the Miikiie j4^es)i and tlie last hegins about 1J50, 
when the study of the classics was renewed, and kiiow- 
letlge revived in Europe. 

LITERACY PROPERTV. In the whole compass 
tind variety of the products of human labour, no one 
Ihing h more exclusively surh than intellectual work?. 
hi tJi<5 fabrication and production of blnio>t all otlitT 
subjects of VB,ltie and property, the material are sup- 
plier), directly or indirectly, by the earth or the wnter; 
and iflim only co-operate? with nature in furnishing 
the article. But a piece of music, a painting, a poem, 
an oration, a hijstory, or a treatise of any description^ 
is the off'iiiring of the luwiided labour of Uie mjiid. It 
is supplied from abrtjud, only with the run v ass, paper, 
parchment, or %vhatever other substimce is used for 
Focxjrduiff th« wurk, and affording tlie evidence of its 
acooroplishnient, but which is no more a pari of the 
thing Droduced, than a deed ctinveytng an estate^ is a 
pMTt ol the thing conveyed. Hut, though tlie right to 
the products of intellccuml labour is thus peculiarly 
positiTe and alisolyte, it is amon;^ the latent rights of 
properly recogniseil in a community, since the subject 
of it, the product itself, is only the result of an advan- 
ced Alate of civilifation. Another reascm of its not at- 
tracting a more early attention^ i^ its abstract, incor- 
poreal nature, and also,tn §ume€a$e8,thedt0kniltyof 
denning and identifying it, Eind decttling what is an 
infringement tjf Uds right of property; and again, in 
mme ctjtmtrie>i, j.jH*aking the ^nje Innguuge as tliose 
bonbring upon ihem, tlie great difbciilty of protect- 
ing this kind of pru^)«rty trom infringemejitf though ' 
ifo doubt ahsf^ ^^ to the identification of IJie thing 
cktmed, or in determining what tAmll be considered 
to bi» an infringement. 

The question whether an author has, of common ^ 
Hghtt anid imlependently of any vj^ecial statute 
in his favour, a property in tlie prtHlncts of the 
labour of his miml, as unque'^tioiuible and ubtolute as 
anyotlier producer has tn tliose of the labour of the 
liands, was very eiabomtely discussed in Uie court of 
kitir't Itencb, and in tlie hou«e of lords in the time 
of lorii Man)i1\elJ, tn the celebrated cas*^** of Millar 
asiiuiit lajlor, rei»orie*l in the fourth volume 
of Bafn>w'« Reports, in relatiuo to the copyright of 



Thomson*s Seasons ; attd Doitaldiofl] agaiiisl I 
reported in the same volume. The fif^ i 
ca,s^^5 cflme before the cmut in 1709. hi V 
statute of f* Anne^ cliapter 19, had b^eo 
giving to aotliorb un exclusive eopyriglit** 
term of fourteen years, and no longer." J 
st^mding the limitation of the right to thai 
tlte statute, it had been held, in divers cases 
r|uently deckled, that tlie exclusive propert 
author, or his representatives or assigns, a 
after the expi ration of the fourteen yeau 
accordingly^ in 1739, lord chancellor Ha 
granted an injunetiofi against a person^ otl 
the proprietors, printing Milton's Paradise L 
title to the copyright of which was derive) 
proprietor^ under an assignment by Milton, 
two years before. In tlie case relating lo tl 
right of Tbomsons Seasons, tliree of the 
namely, lord Mansfield, and justices Ail 
IV i lies, were of opinion, tlml tlie pxtduslve 
property continued after tlie expiration of 
years from the fiist puhlication, as limited 
stainte of Anne, and such was tJie dectsio 
court. Mr Justice Yates dissented from thst 
Five years afterwards, in 1774, the other <i 
before the house of lords, and, as is usual witli 
buiuil, the opinion of the judges of the king' 
common pleas, Etnd ejcche«]uer, was lakta 
Mansfield, being a member of the honeey 
give an opinion in answer to the questions pro 
by tlie house, with the other judges, but m 
voted as ii member of tlie body. Of ib 
judges who gave opinions, eight were of opb 
an author had of common riglit — that ia, I 
common law, or without any statute to thig 
the exclusive privilege of publishing his ovi 
and three were of a contntry opinion. Seven 
lour to the contrary, were of opinion* that» 
lishinp his works and vending copie«i, he 
abandon his exclusive property to tlie publi 
other words, that, by tuaking and selling oi 
he did not autboriae all oUier persons to mi 
iLse or sell as many copies as they might 
This seems to be so phiin a pointy that, if 
spectnble judges had not been of a ctuitrary 
one wimld be ready to say it admitted of no 
A cnse very fanukjgooH, hut much stitX 
favour of the autlior's right of property, it i 
the public journals (1831), as tiaving recen 
decided in France. Ah artist bud sold a 8 
picture, the proihiction of his ow^n chisel oi 
axkl the questiou was made whether tlie pK 
liad a right to publish engraYingsi^ i>f this c 
It was dec^ided, tliat the artif-t alone, and mjt i 
chaser, had, in such case, the exclusive rigtit I 
and publish engraved copies. But» oii ll 
question, pro|]osed by the mmse of ionls, via, ' 
the statute ot Anne toult away tlie autltor'i e; 
right to his own property* after tfie ezpin 
fourteen years, six of the Jtidges were of opj 
the affirmative, so that the whole twelve 
were equally divided upon this question, lore 
field Iwiug, u^on this aiul the two other qucsl 
in fiivour of the atithor^^ right. But the li 
ifjrtis decidetl tiiat the author had no exclusl' 
after the expinition of the perimi limitai in tlie 
though, tlie reasons given twi ttiai side, by tin 
who «ut»ported it, are very unsatisfe^ory; a 
not easy to divine the grounds of the drcisiun 
while the poverty of autlion* and scholars— ij 
leaden and champions of dvi ligation and inti 
advancements has been proverbial all the wot 
tilts govenimeiit lias interpw^d. or is construed 
interposed, witJi its mighty arm, not for their 
uow ami reward, but to despoil them of tl* 
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. the fnd^ of ibeir i>wii Eabour, aitd frqitr^ttratf 

I public use. If a m&n cultivates iUv g^rouiul, 

t goods, the fniiiA of tiis labour pnrt ttv him 

I or Msigns^ atnolutely, for ever; buL tf lie 

I lUB lift* Ufioii a poem or musicaJi composilioo^ 

I a ]iaa9 of it fur fourteen years, aecordlii|Br 

Me of Anse, vhrn it is to be forff it^ to 

This docdioe displays, in striking con- 

^Rvmnk bestowed, and the tbrfeitures 

i, in refcretice to different specips of ^lory aiitf 

fie*. While a military hero is rewarded 

I m grmtof lands and a title of honnur, to himself 

[ biB heio ad injinifiim, a man of equal ^eniu», 

I Jaboors, instructs and delights maukind, 

lar glory upon Che country of wJiich 

B, is w^>otled of the froits of his own 

The injustice of sudi a dtjctnne is so ohvi- 

_i its legality, tiiough saiictiiined by an aeqiti- 

I of half a century, may well be questioned. 

r thxi may be, legislators have begun to 

the fbffelUires l^etofore inflicted npon 

"mintsice^ by extending the time for v^liich 

ay 0ijoy the fruits of his own talents and 

By a law passed in the fifly fourth yii^r ul 

^. i Third, chapter 1^6, an autlior h entitled 

to an pxclo&iTie €>opyiight in Im work fur twenty 
e%ht jcfli^ and^ if he is living at the end of tluit 
priad, it is continued during his life. This nf'i is 
mttfaid to the c«>mmendut)on of being less unjust 
than that of A one. 

On thm continent of Flurope^ the laws nre much 
IVOR ISivoarable, or, rather, much less unfa^'ourabte, 
ai ■ilhiMi In Prance^ they are entitled to mi 
» QOpyri^bt durin^^ their lives, and their heirs 
» for twenty years afterwards, In itiany of 
Bf the right is i>erpetiial, but it h 
ko Ite disadvantage, that it eittends only to 
IfeKbia. ia vhicb it is granted, and the work may 
ha ftViad la the others with impunity. This can he 
mwikdmifhf procuring a copyright in the diCer- 
ates, which is attended witli much 
I expense. The defect of tiie laws of 
J on this subject, tlierefore^ is not 
J the author's property, or refusing to 
I Ida right to it, but in burdening him with 
f expenaea in securing its protection. In Rus^iin, 
the period of the copyright is tJie same m in France, 
wad it b not liable to he sciied mid sold for the pay- 
mat of the author's debts. In the United States of 
AaMfica, the cjjnstitutJon provide5^, thut congress 
aay trcnre, " for ttmltexl times, to aiitlmrs, &c., the 
esdnsive right to their respective writlnp/* 8;c. 
Vader thi* provision, a law was pafwed, in 1790^ 
pting to authors, bein|^ citizens of the Urn ted States, 
ar b^oj^ resident tlierein, the sule right of printing 
aai lending their works for the term of fourteen 
f«an Crocn the time of recording the title in the 
rierk's office ; and, if living at the expiration of that 
penod, and then citixens ur resident ds ubove, tliejr 
caald have a renewal of the exrjtisive right for four- 
teen years longer, on ^ling a copy of the title a^m 
m tha derk*9 office. This law abo required, lijat, 
•I the commencement of each term, Itie autlmr 
I the clerk's certificate in some news- 
r fiwir weeJts. It also required that a copy 
1 be deposited in Uie office of tlie secretary of 
A more liberal, or^ rather, less illibeTal, law 
I on this subject in I S3 L By this act, the 
right is extended to twenty-eight years, 
vith a right of renevai hr his life, if tlie autlior is 
Hfing at the eicpiratioa of the first copyright. It 
daficgiiea with the pnblicatkm of the clerk's certifi- 
4Bla in a newspaper — a very useless provision ; for, 
ifih a work itself gives notice that tlie co[iyright is 
^"^ d, a person who pirates it can have no pretc-nce 
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for ftlleging ignomiiee of the fact. The act, also, 
though it requires ttiat the autlior shall hupply a copy 
fot the office of the secretary of state, excuses him 
fmm the trouble of depositing it there, requiring ban 
only to leave it in the office of the clerk of the dis^ 
trict court See CopjfrisifU. 

LITERATURE, accord in |f to the English dic- 
tionaries, means learning. In penernl use, however, 
this word J n English, commonly signifies what in other 
countries woula be called elegtint literature, exclud- 
ing works of ufaslract science, and mere erudition. 
The meaning of the word, in English, however, is 
vague. In (Jerman and Frencii, tlie word means 
distinctly, tile whole which has been written. Hence 
tlie plirase "'^ literature of the middle ages,'* o^$ ** oto- 
dical literaiure,*' means the aggregate of works 
written during the middle ages, or on medicine, he. 
Literary is applied to all tiiose branches of reading 
which come within the sc«[>e of a general reader; 
the phrase *' literary gentleman " corresponds pretty 
neany to tlie Frencli hnmme fie lettre*. Lt/trartf 
ga::et(e is a journal which treats of works interesting 
to a general reader. In literary history, the word 
lias a more extensive meaning. See Liierart^ Hit- 

tOTjf. 

LITHIA ; the name applied by Arfwedson loan 
nlkali discovere^l by liim in analysing the petBlite, 
The name was derived from the Gr^ek Xthm (><tofiy), 
in allusion to the eitij^tence of the eartli in ii stony 
mineral IJthia has since l>e< u detected in spMlu- 
mene, :ind several kinfUs of mica. The beat process 
for procuring it is the following : One part of peta- 
lite or spodumene, in fine jjowder, is mixed inti- 
mately with two parts of fluor-spar, and the mixture 
IS heiLted with three or four times its weight of sul- 
phuric acid, as long as any acid vapours are di^^en- 
gneeil. The silica of the niinerRl is alLacked by 
hydrofluoric acid, am I dissipated in the form of fluo- 
silicic acid gas, while tlie alumina and litliia unite 
wall sulphuric acid. After dissolving these salts in 
water, the solution is boiled wiili pure ammonia tfi 
precipitate tlie ahtmiia; is filtered, evaporatetl to 
dryness, and then heated to redness, to exjiel tlie sul- 

fjlmte of ammonia. The residue is pmie sulphiite of 
ithia, which is dissolved in ni^ater, and decomposed 
by acetate of tiarytes ; nnd the acetate of 1 ithia, 
being heated to re<lness, is converted into the car- 
bonate of lithia, and. finally, this is decomposed hy 
lime or barytes, which affords pure lithia. Its col- 
our is white ; it is not deliquescent, but absorbs 
car1x)nic acid from the air ; very soluble in water ; 
acrid, caustic, and acts on colours like the other 
alkalies : heated with phvtina, it acts on the metal. 
It combines with tlie different acids, and forms safts 
wiLli them, like potash und soda, though poss^sed of 
a higher neutralking power than these alkalies. Its 
phospliate ami carbonate are ftparingly soluble > its 
chloride is deliquescent and soluble in alcohol, and 
this solution burns with a red f!ame. All its salts 
give a red colour, when heated on a platinum wire 
before tfie blowpipe. The muriate and nitrate are 
deiicjues</ent. Ihe metallic base of lithia was 
evolved by Sir !L I^avy, by galvimism ; but it was 
tmi nipidly oxidized to be collected : the metal was, 
however, seen to be while like sodium, and burned 
with bright scintillations. 

LlTHlC ACID, in combination with piitash, is 
obtained from human urinary caIcuIi, by digesting 
them in caustic lixivium : tlie lithate of potaih gives 
up the lithic acid, on being mingled w ith acetic ncid. 
klms the form of white shining plates, which are 
denser than water ; is without taste or i»mell, anti 
dissolves in 1400 parts of boiling water. It reddens 
Uie infusion of litmus* The litliates are all Ui'^teless, 
and very si»ariugly soluble lu water. Lithic acid, by 
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repeal tpJ <lLSlilbtioiiR, h resolved into amiiiuuLD, lulra- 
geii, mid |iriiss»c acid. 

UTtlUCIlROMICS ; Die art of pniminqf in oil 
iipoii ston<*, and of taking imprpssioiis on canvass. 
'JJiH process, wliirh is iJesi^ieJ to niuitiply the 
miister-pjpces of painting;, was invented some years 
ug^ by Malapean, ii* Paris, who received a patient 
for liijj Invejitioii, imd Ims an e^mbUfjhment fur lit^to- 
chromic protinction*, which huve l>t«n popular in 
Paris since 1823. This process is a solistiLute for the 
copying of portraits ; it also sscrved as a cheap means 
of ornainentiij^ wallas. This art, however, is still in 
Its infancy. TM litliochromic printings yet pro- 
duced, are less valuable than Uic puorest copies. 
A jiimilar, bnt inucb superior inveiitlof]i has been made 
by Senefelder. which he calls mosaic impression. 

MTHOGHAPHV (from \*ht, stone, «ndQ.^«^m,to 
write). * The art of printing from stone, was invented 
at Miniich, between ihe years I7y5 and 1798, by Alois 
Senefelder. Peter Senefelder* the tmher of Uie inven- 
tnr, was an actor at the theatre royal ixi tliat city, and 
intending; to bring op his Rin to the law, placed bim 
at tlie university of Ingolsudt, The drama tie incii- 
nation of young Sentfelder, however, displayed itself 
in private theiitri«ds ; and, in 178§, he composed 
and printed a litUe cunipdy, called ^ Die Miittchtn- 
keunery' for whicJi he obtained some applause and 
proftt. lliis success, and the death of his father, by 
which he was placed in reduced circiun stances, fixed 
his deteraiinatiiMi of quittina^ the university, and at- 
taching himself to tlie Uieatres. For two years he 
seems to have experienced nil the miseries of a hJe of 
gre<*n-room vicissitudt-s, and then to have taken up 
Uie no less uncerUiin pn>fe?ision of autliorship. 

As a play which he had written conld not be got 
rrady In time for the Easter book fuir at LeipMc, 
hi^ second publicaLion produced but barely sufEcient 
to pay fur the priating, to aei:elerate which he itrid 
passied much time in die printing-ofKce, ivn anicious, 
^nd. as it will appear, im inattentive spectator. ** I 
thought it so easy/' says Si nefelder, in his work on 
Litliography, "' tlmt I u'isbfd for nothing more tlmn 
to possess a *^mll printing-press, And thus in \w the 
composefi printer^ and publisher of my own produc- 
tiotis.'* 

After ft variety of experimenLs made, with tlte 
vk'W of carrying this wish into elTect, in the course 
of which Senefelder was compelled to substitute 
materials less expensive, or to him more mrina^r- 
aljle, for those commonly used by printers, lie acci- 
dentidly invented an art which will hand his nnme 
flown to posterity. Amf>njj tlie materials employed 
by him were polished blocks or slabs of Kellheim 
sume, and on these \\h endeavoured to etch his com- 
pj^ition. in imitation of the manntfr of copperplate 
engraven*, witli very imperfect success. 

"' I hjidju«vt succeeded ^ he himself says) in my little 
laboratory in polishing a stone-piate, which I hail in- 
tended to clover witJi etching grr»und, in order to 
CfHitimie my exercises in writing bark want*, when 
my mother enlereil the room, and d^j^ired me to write 
her a bib ttir the washer-woman, who was woJtinff for 
the lineu. I happened not to havi* even the ^tallest 
dlip of pap<^r at hand, a* my little ^tuf'it of pnpcr Jiad 
ln^en entirely exluiu-^tetl by taking proof impression* 
frooi Um* stcMies ; iior wju then^ even a ilrop of ink in 
tike i^kitanii. As the mutter would not admit of 
delny, tud we had twbody in tlie fioitse to setiil for a 
supply of the deficient miuterials, I molved to write 
the li^t with my ink pre pn red with wax, soap, ami 
lamp-black, ou the »tone which I hinj ju»t pi>li&lu-<d, 
imd from ^hich I cottld copy it at h'ifrure. Somrttuie 







after \h\% I was going to wi|je ihb writing fron 
stone, when the idea all at once struck lu* to 
what would be the effect of such a writing with 
pri'pnred ink, if 1 were to bile in Uie stoiw with 
fortis ; and whether, jserhaps, it roiglitnot be 
to apply printitig ink to it^ m the same wiiy as to 
engravings, and so take impressions from it'' ^ 

The result of the sul>seqner)t experiments wai iP 
art of printing from sLone, the principle of wb 
may be here necessary briefly to explain. lU 
dation is the fact known to every one. that en^ 
will readily adhere to grease, and be repelled f 
water. ^ 

The hues required to be printed are ''-**" 'm 
stone with a greasy com posit ion former 1 
bees' wax, shfil-lac, iit}d common soap, in • i 

which will not unite with or \w aflecied by 
previously to printing, the surface of the 
wetted, and it iji, thrrt^fore, pruvfjited by Uie 
from receiving the printing ink when applie*!, 
on those places covered wi Ji tlie greas^y com; 
A roller cliarged witJi printing ink (whidi it 
hardty be stated is greasy) being passed over 
stone, the printing ink rcmidy adheres to the 
lines of tlie drawing, but does ntit adhen* t" tl*e 
jwrts of the surface whidi retain the v*- 
print is obtained by pressure, which i ^ 

printing ink from tlu": lines of the drawii^^ . ....^ .-^ 
tween each impression the operation of wettioiglM 
stone with a sponge, and applyiiig the rolb r ( horjij 
%vitJi printing ink is repeatetl. SucJi i-« a ' 
line of the priM^ess of littiographic printu < 

evi»ry oUicr art, simple as the geiien > 

appears, a knowledge of tlie numertujs tJf 
«iry to muke a skilful practitioner cai. 
acquired by cxperienecj and must be gained 
execution, 

Unable, from the want of pecuniary 
pursue hi-i discovery, or obtain any advantsige 
Si-nefelder, tempted by a bounty at two 
ilorins, detenuined to enlist ai a private soli 
artillery^ wilJi the enthusiastic expectation 
^mull Slim miglit nkimately enable htm to 
invention iiUo practicej and secure to \i\\ 
honourable competency and reputation. The 
of an ingt'uious niind under the circum*itat»c*» fl 
Seuelelder must be intert^ting; but his ^i i 

this time, was one nither of romance tlian > 
hfe, and cannot lie better told tlian in his 
nor will any one who read* the phiiii ami 
rative publislied by him. enter udn a do , » 

imctilonred tnoh of the relation. | 

** I was quickly rei»olvfd, and on the third ifey aftg 
forming njy rci^ohttion, I went to lnf;i)lsUidt witli | 
party of recruits to join my regiment. It was o^ 
without si>me feelings of mortification and bumbl^l 

fjride that I entered tliis city, in which ! had <oni>rH| 
etl tlie independent life of a student, but th«^ co^ 
sciousness of my own dignity, and entliusiasm for v^ 
new invention, greatly coniributed to re>tor^ iri 
spirits. I slept in the barracks, w!iere I 
little disgusted by the pn^vailing fiitli niul ^ ! 

of a corjiomL *riie next moniing I wus t^ * ...i^^. ^k 
to my great dtsappuintment Uie commiinder of t| 
regiment di<^covered tlint I was not a native of Bavg 
ria ; and, then- 1 fire, according to a recem order \ 
ilu* Elector, could not serve" in the anay wiUioq 
obtn tning a special license. Thus my last hope Ikik 
mt* , and 1 left tngolstadt in a state of mifvd burdtt^ 
on ile*>pair. As I pms*te*J the great bridge over til 
DoniiW, and looked at tlie nayt^tic river in which 
Jwd been twice nearly drowned while Iwiliing, 
cmtld not suppress die wish tluit I Imd not b*^ii the 
lftve*l, as misfortune seemet) to pei^rcute me witii th 
Wimmi rigour, and to deny me even the last |iru9fQ4 
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an honest subsistence in the military 

tider'i return to Munich, chance threw in 
' Gleissner, a musician of the Elector's 
a he bad fomerij been known, and who 
o publish some music Senefelder com- 
» mm hisinrention of printing from stone, 
MB determined that by this new method 
■ric should be giren to the world. The 
nitiiM^ on stone, and printing of twelve 
wnifiihed in less than a fortnight, and 
■id twenty copies taken at the expense 
rty florins. In a short time the entire 
RM sold for one hundred florins, thus 
it of seventy florins, or rather more than 



totlus prosperouscommencement, count 
tig hid a copy of the work before the 
flS Theodore, Mr Gleissner received a 
m kuodred florins, with the promise of 
pmiJege for this method of printing. 
I other publications, one of which was 
'^Ode on the death of Moiart," respec- 
I aome profit, and Senefelder saw his 
lUSshed with every appearance of sue- 
i. Bat, amidst these bright prospects, 
as to have been damped at the recep- 
■Bunication which he made to tlie 



Dj of Sciences, explanatory of his 
Jag from stone. In this he stated its 



_ !S, and dwelt at some length on the 
tfae'means by which it was performed, 
hbfywn printing-press which had not 
■ MX florins. Vou Vachiery, the vice- 
MDted him with twelve florins, intimat- 
^Memoir" had been very fevourabiy 
i adding, that as the expenses of the 
lif to his own statement, did not exceed 
Ittit a double compensation would satisfy 
km, *' I, indeed," says Senefelder, 
fiery difierent treatment from the guar- 
lea and art, whose duty it is to invest!- 
^«f every new invention, and if approved 
» the notice of their government." 
Id 1796. As employment increased, 
I himself to work to construct an im. 
; but a defect, apparently of the most 
occasioned a variety of embarrassments. 
umal operation was substituted for a 
this means Senefelder hoped to be able 
igagements which he and Mr Gleissner 

a music-seller at Munich, employed 
write and superintend the printing from 
iDgement of Moiart's ** Zauberfiaute,'' 

was unfortunate. 

i tedious to follow the various struggles 
tons Senefelder, or to enumerate his 
labours ; so far, his personal history is 
t, which having made certain advances, 
idi importance to continue long a secret. 
lien Senefelder received from &e king of 
tdosive privilege to practise his new art 
ira, his two broUiers were employed by 
ts two apprentices ; and on this act of 
longer made a mystery of the process, 
cnmstantial description of it was lodged 
, office in London, and, in 1803 with the 
if Lower Austria. 

iie strangers, who from motives of 
ed Senefeider's establishment, was Mr 
xtensive music publisher; he admired 
' lithographic printing, and his reason- 
g the invention induced him to make 
s offer of 2000 florins for an unreser\'ed 



conununication of all the particulars of his art, and 
the establishment of a press at Oiienbadi. If Andre's 
views had been oonfiniBd to his immediate trade, his 
anticipations of the vahie of lithography would pro- 
bably have been realised, but feelmg a confidence in 
the vast power of the art, his views became ambitious; 
he proposed obtaining patents for the exclusive exer- 
cise of it in Vienna, London, Paris, and Berlin, 
simultaneously: he came over to England on the 
speculation of iu application to cotton printing, 
without much previousknowledge of either art ; and 
to this point the attention of Senefelder was, in con- 
sequence, for a considerable time, almost exclusively 
devoted. 

On the return of Mr Andre to Germany, he pre- 
vailed on Senefelder to visit London, for tlie purpose 
of superinteixling the formation of a lithographic 
establishment. After nearly a year's absence, Sene- 
felder arrived at OfiiBubach, where he found his family 
involved in a fierce dispute with Mr Andr^ respect- 
ing their claim to the exclusive right of practising his 
invention, and this led to a separation between Sene- 
felder and Andre. His next patron (if indeed the 
name of patron can be applied to a connexion 
avowedly formed on mercenary motives) was Mr Von 
Hartl, imperial court agent at Vienna ; and he ap- 
pears also to have entertained sanguijie expectations 
from the application of lithography to cotton printing. 
During the next tliree or four years various partner- 
ships were formed, and successively broken up, 
whenever it was discovered that immediate and exten- 
sive profits did not follow their formation. 

But the art was no longer a secret, and in defiance 
of Senefelder s privilege, it was practised by several 
individuals and public establishments. **I raiher 
suspect," says Senefelder, ** that the o{)inion of my 
art having been long kept secret, arose from the cir- 
cumstance that several of my former workmen or 
other persons who had by accident heard somettiing 
of litliography, treated it as a great secret, in order 
to obtain greater consequence ; some of tliem even 
went so far as to travel about and to sell tlieir secrets 
and prescriptions to credulous persons, in some cases, 
for considerable sums.*' 

In 1809 there were, besides Senefelder's, six litho- 
graphic printing-houses at Munich ; and several 
amateurs and artists had presses erected for their 
own use. 1 o trace furtlier the gradud diffusion of 
lithography in Germany is unnecessary, and would 
be tedious ; we, therefore, turn our attention to its 
introduction into Britain and France. 

Senefelder, about tlie year 1802, as has been stated, 
joined Mr Philip H. Andre in London, where his art 
was announced, under the name Polyautography. A 
caveat had been entered in tiie patent office to secure, 
if necessary, the exclusive exercise of the invention 
in ^gland : but we believe no patent for it was ever 
taken out, although the specimens published by Andr^ 
in 1803, bear the legend " By his majesty's royal 
letters patent." Senefelder complains of the seclu- 
sion in which Mr Philip Andre kept him, under the 
idea that he might divulge the process ; but in justice 
to Mr Andr^ it must be mentioned, whatever his con- 
duct towards Senefelder may have been, that he not 
only readily commmiicated the general principles of 
lithography to several artists in London, but admitted 
tliem freely into his printing room. This fac timile 
method of multiplying drawings from the hand of the 
original designer alarmed the engravers, who, on the 
supposition that their crafl was in danger, exerted 
themselves to cause lithography to be received as a 
whimsical invention, of no real importance, and one 
which could never be brought to any degree of |>er- 
fection. The artists also, at tliis period, after one or 
two careless trial sketches, and without due altenliun 
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to its capubilities, fell readily mta ttie same opinion ; 
ascribing &s inherent ilcfecus of Die huention wimt 
onght Ui liave been iiitnbfili^ to lh«ir ovni incompe- 
tency ; for it was unfair to expert tliat any t>f them, 
however eminent in their i>eeijliar practirCj shouhl 
with a single ellbrt obtain a perfeit resiilL As a hody^ 
Uie Bpittsnsriii^ts appear to liave resigned lillvof^pliy 
to its lute, witli the teeling ttiat it wi>uy never satisfy 
tlie expectations whidi its aniioiuicemenl liaii excited. 

1 lie first eftbrt, therefore, to introihice the art into 
Britain by Aniire completely faili^l, and he left die 
country. Littiogniphj was next pnicti-iedl in London 
by two GeruiJins^ named \'oi\veilleraud Kergennidler; 
but they were e<|iialJ!y iinfortunnte with Andr€\ and 
litho|g:raphy womM Imve been a second time driven 
out uf Uritfiin, had not the late Coh)riel Hrown 
(assistant tpiJirtermaster-fcreneral) met with specimens, 
which convincevi hiiu tirnt at least it was peculiarly 
well adapted tor miiitiiry and ofhclal purposes. 

The qitarterinaster' general authorised thepnrchnse 
for a hundred pounds of the secret (as it was tlieri 
willed) of stone printin^^» with the materials from 
Votweiller. who, with his partner, returned to Ger- 
many iu I HOT* rhving lo cobnel Brown having mis- 
under^jtood ar for|«oiten part of tlie process, and 
perhaps alsu from the natural timidity attendant on a 
first essay in ati occtili art, the jittenipt^ made by bim 
at printing were abortive ; and the practice in Bri- 
t;du mtiat have been aliondunedj had not lieutenant 
Pawley accidentally diiicovered the man wtiom Ixjtb 
Andre and Volweiller had employed to prepare the 
stones and assist in working: the press. This perMin^ 
wliose name is Redman, had acquired a knowletigei 
or ratlier hail picked up a smattering of tlie gectei-al 
pfocess, and witli his avd the experifnents at the 
Hoi*se Guards became tolerably suct^^sful. The first 
map (a sketcli of Bantry biy) was protluced in the 
l)(*ginniii^ of the year IB08 ; but previously to the 
appointment of .Sir Willoughby Ciordtia as quarter- 
mas ter- general » in 1811, the art was only used bs an 
ouxtbarj to the miliLary deiHit. From that date, 
liihojniipliy became of importance in the hamls of 
the Hritish government - and on a representation to 
tlie secretary at war, it was applied to printing the 
circulan of his ofEce. At the pre^nt time the 
quartenuaMer-generars department executes litho- 
eraphic printing for the treasury, war, commander- 
ui-clders, adjuiant-generars and army pay offices ; 
the home department^ military asylum, c*jmmis«»rial, 
army medical departmejit, oilice for military hoards, 
recruitinc depa rtmeiit , &c. Plwis and maps to a very 
iir^ numljcr have also lieen drawn and printed oceri- 
sionelly for buUii houses of parliament, witli seveml 
laborious surveys relating to the new lines of roads 
through England, for the general post office. 

Liihogtaphy is now, even in tJie hands of an infe- 
rior printer, no longer an imperfect nrt^ as the sup- 
posed imposirihility of repairing an injury^ or ci>rrect- 
jng a fault, ailer imptnnsions have 1>eeJi taken, iti 
idivialad by an important discovery ma^k by Mr 
f'oiiidet, Uie head partner of Ibe Ivouseof Eogelmann, 
who, in 1827 » opei»ed a litbogmphJc establishment 
in London. Tlii*) f^entietnan, acting on 9oam eixperi- 
mmiA» made at Multiauicn^ was enanled, after a fsreat 
dcvd «>f difficulty, to give Co oiliita tlie power of re^ 
toudiin^' their drawings, aller they hftdnecfi etched. 
s,.v. r J I'-iusli artists liavo employed thb method of 
I with succeai, tome, indeed, in ctumging 

i non of their dmwlngi ; others in altering 

I 

r- litliogmphy wiu Irst intrmiuceil aljoiil 
thr yrai I NOT, by M. Aihtre, who dis}Hj«ed of ** the 
itKTet" to whoever waa willing to purdiasc \t, fi«r 
fibril «umK m he could obtain. 

In l8io, Uit^ French govifimiffit refiifeii M, Miin> 






lich, keeper of the king of Bavaria's picture*, 
mission to form a Utliogniphic estahlifihment at" 
and it was not until 181-1 tliat the art seems tu 
obtained jMipular notice in France. 

We shall now proceed to give a d^crtptkn^ 
materials employed- 

Ihe vt(tnf best adapted for tJiis kind of 

and tlrnt used for the finest work, is prtvumi „ . 

quarries sttuated alung tlie liank^ of the Danube^ il 
r;ip|ienheim in Bavaria. They are of a caloHvj^ 
arious nature, and contain a little flint. Tlie coWl 
is a grayish-yellow. Thfi gnuD it irery fine, 
being nearly of the same himlMM M nmrble, 
tnke <jn a very fine polish. When wetted* they 
the pmperty of retaininj; the water for a consadtflAli 
tiiiie, on which depends their great use in lithografifi 
Stones of an inferior description have t>een foand 4 
Chateauroux ; they are not unihirm in tlie grain, ai 
are, moreover, in large blocks, whicJi mu>i be «■] 
into thin plates, whereas the Bavarian stones 
found in fiat strata, uniform in thickness, mid 
ready for use. Stones fitted for printing ha^ 
wise been found at Corston, near BatJi, and 
Stony Stratford ; but they also are inferior U> 
German. The thickness of the stone must 
in pro|Kirtion to its surface, varying from oM 
and a half to two inches and a Juilf, whidi 
tliickness is quite sufiicietit for a stone of t«*n 
feet, ^Vhen good stones cannot be bad, a sd 
may be formed by a mixture of lime aiid line 
togetlier with tfie casefiui* or cheesy port of 
tliat the comjM>und whey, when dry, may he 
tlie hanlness of marble. 

A table is necessary, in order lo lay the ^irirw 
and keep it steady when it is grinding - 
(operations which will aflerwards lie ii« 
may lie formed of stone* metal, ut W(mhi, naT 
led^^es round Lhc cd^'es, and hole.^ to permit tbf 
cjipe of water. 

A drtiwing tahle is also required, of such m fiMl 
to contain tlie stone, and having pieces <f( wu«" 
each end, in onler to supffort a roller, or Ihit har|,_ 
lies across the table, and above the stone, so dbll 
draugliti^man's hand may not cume into oonlacC 
the surface of the stone. 

1 he ink table is usually made in Lbi* form 
box, on the uppex surface of which tlie inlc it 
and taken ofl" by a roller coveretl with salt " 
ai>d made elastic by stuffing. The interior of 
hitx is occupied by variot^ small articles rvtjuired 
the process of printing. 

A mould for f:ishi(»ning dm Ik pencils ts used. 
commonly formed of brass, and contains ubtitit p 
holes, into which the composition is iKiurvd whUv 
a SO& state. The nature of the clmlk com|Kviilf< 
as alio of Uie ink, will he afterwards deseriM. 

Steel pens are used in preference to quilU. hfCM 
they maKe much finer work, altJiough liiey mnnol 
handhnl with so nitich dexterity. They are maile 
wBtcli springv, or steel rilKinds made for the purno 
1 he pen is first formed by rutting the steel witl 
j^air of scissors, and then bnuight to the proq 
degree of fineness by means of a hone. Thli ' 
the pen is fashioned into a seniii7liiidr{cml 
licnting it with a small hammer. oikI in this 
fixeii on a handle hy miNins of a iMt of quill. 

Various oilier articles are used, such as lining | 
scratching knives, points, gravers or buriiig, in "^ 
pencils, brushi^ made of hiidgers' hair, he. 

The most imprt»ved liirm of the iithographic 
ing press is represented in the annexed Wood ni^ 
ing. Hie construction is much more simple than 
presaJes usually deacrilietl iu articles on Ums suI^, 
tlie at'tion of the press is at least equal to theat; 
it if far Iv^n lialde to go wrung, Tlie stam) of 
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A A, oonststa of four stout legs, firmly 
floor, and spn»d uot like th^ feet of a 
as Is seeii in the figure, in ordt^r to injure 
Tbe Ufyper ends of uiese feet are connected 
w*g hmrs fomuiig the support of the presi, 
tiA rise from this frame, one oo eadi side 
; the one next the eye being shown at 
these tip rights has a smooth ejlindrical 
!tve» as a guide to thc! plaLten or scraper 
' H nay move easily up or duwn in & 
"" ' to tlie table of the press, 
at D. This table moves on mi la, in 
to the table in the press of earl 
Frimiimg Prett in this work) , and tin 
B pat from which the impression 
The platten, or scrapeT box, is 
mTk by means of the \f\vr E^ which is 
in the direction of iUe tabic rail, auil 
mBity being formed like a wiper, or 
ssnad fkttpe, drives down a spindle in tJie 
Icn, and presses it on to tfie tid>te. 
Iliiened to the middle of the sptn- 
to the side uprights, wbicli causes Ihe 
•o ji» 9o soon as the lever K is allowed 
represejited in the engraving. 
crossing the pres*, and on a level 
ip of the frame, which i^ turned by the 
' so fltuated that when turned, it causes 
wre mider the scraper box. F repre- 
a rectangular tran fmme, moveable 
A the bottom, which frame is covered with 
to the tympan iu tlie press for type 
TTic ioaper is a wedge-formed plate of 
the bottom of the platten witii its 
and nicely adjusted by screws so 
' lie parallel with the face of the stone 
taote of the press. The operation of 
( simply this : the stone being prepared 
miDg in a manner tl^t will afterwards be 
\ kM on the table, the paper is laid over 
IfviMJD broaght down. The table Is then 
fan! to the scraper, the long lever is 
Vn, and tlie handle G \s tinned so as to 
lUxie onder the scraper, whic-h is kept 
ISO the tymfinn ; the pre^ure i,^ then taken 
\ stooe moved back to its former fiusitioci 
the handle G. 

Vier of preparing the stone depends upon 

'work to be executed. To prepare theui 

chalk drawings, two stones of tlie requi- 

are selected, one of which is placed 

§anaa\j described, with a little finely 

or hard sand (silver sand is tlie besit 

pfocured in this ountry), A little 

pot ofi the stone, and the other stone, 

upon %X, tliey are ground by giving the 



upper stone snudl circular sweeps in various direc- 
tions. Sand nnd water \muv con!iUintly adcWd, 
Uie gnnding is coniiiiued unLif the surfaces of the 
Italics are quite leveL The saod niiist be passed 
through a sieve, in order to obtain it of equal grain. 
When ground, the stnne should be <5irefully washt^l. 
When dry, the stone ought to have a ujiiforni colour, 
and be perfectiy free of scratches. M. Jo hard, a 
iittiogrttpher, in l*arb, has lately discovered an 
Improvfd method of grinding, which consists in 
using a spoonful of starch along with the saod. The 
greatest care is nece&sary in cleaning the st^me ot 
both starch and sand, by means of n brusli and 
water. 

When the stone is to lie prepared for ink drawin^^s 
or writings, it must lie pL^lislifd. The griodijig 
process, already descrilied, is first pursoed, and the 
ptilish is then given in the following manner. The 
circular motion is continue^!, and water but no more 
sand is ,idded, imtil no grains appear, the poMshiog 
being pivcji by Uie sort ot paste formed by the water 
and the aitcnuated sand. The stone is miw waslietl, 
and the same process is eontinuetl witJi powderetl 
pumice stoiie. A fine polish is thus obtained ; but 
the finishing is effected by polishing the slone with a 
large piece of pumice stone until the polish is equal 
to that commonly given lo marble, i.e., until 
objects are seen jneHeded from the sur&ce when the 
eye is placed near it. 

When a drawing or stone Jias been used, it must 
be carefully taken out by nibbing two stones toge- 
ther with water, and that immediately after coming 
from the press. Ink drawings are much more difR- 
cult to eflace titan chalk ones. When all traces are 
effaced, Uie stone must be washed wMh dilute nitric 
acid, the acid being five per cent, the bulk of the 
water. 

Ink fur this kiiwJ of drawing should Iw insoluble in 
water » flow easily from the pen, not liable to spread 
on the paper ijr stune, to whicli last it should adhere 
firmly, have gjeat solidity on being treated with 
the acid solution, and, lastly, a good body of colour. 
Aninkbaving tliese pro|L>erties ij» formed by a com po- 
sition, tlie parts being taken by weight : 

Dried raltaw konp, . 30 partK. 

MKiibc fio dro}}«, . . . 2itf 

SulKArttoDtire of pot%*li , . * 30 

Ubitte^e oi- t&ble Taruiati, . . t5l» 

Lkmp black, . . . . II ■ 

The tallow being well dried, tlic wliole of the 
materials are put into a clean copper vessel, which 
is placed on a brisk fire. Keep stirring until Uie 
melting aiMi mixing is completed, when ihey are to 
be poured into a mould of metal that has been heated 
to a considerable degree. The metal is heated so 
as to prevent the composition from cooling too 
mpidly, in order that it may the more «isily t^ cut 
into regular strips. Such is tlie mode of preparing 
tlie ink for the stone. When the drawing orwritinj^ 
is to be done on paper, and from thenci? transferreil 
to the stf^ne, ink of a tougher nature is required, which 
may be composed as follows : — 

Dry aoap, . . ISS p«rC>. 

WLilr wa«, wictMKilUllair, . JOO 

Sbeep'a f«t, . . . . ao 

Gum tac, . , * . M 

Ala*oc, . . . . M 

Lstup bittck. , . .30 

Transfer or autograph paper is pre tm red tints : 
take smooth common-sised paper and hiy a cuat ^( 



• An inferior kind of ipk it f^iten in »ome wr»rk«, cutiai*!- 
inn iii rqtial parra ni cADdlc taUuw^ Tirgm wttt, «|»cll Iac, 
cvtninnn ii>ap, adiI one twentietli part ai tbc urbole verisht 
of tamp bUck. 
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tUrcfa over it with a iue bnidi, or caniers hair 
pMiciL Parchment gine b |>referable to surrli. A 
tuperior kind of paper is made by taking thick 
luisiaBd paper, and carering it with a tliick solution 
of tlie following ingredients : — 

Pl*«ir tfUrcb, ... 110 parU. 

(ium Arabic, . . • '40 

Atua, . . . . M 

The paper may be tinted by adding a small quan- 
tity of gamboge or Avignon seed. Ine cumposicion 
must be laid on while hot, and the paper must he 
afterwards smoothed by being passed through tlie 
press. Tlie lithographers in Paris employ rice 
paper for transferring sketches : the paper being, 
of course, covered by a thin coating of the starch 
comixMition. 

Much of the beauty of chalk prints will depend 
upon tlie good quality of the cliaik pencils or cray- 
ons. The following compositkai has been found to 
answer tiM purpose admirably : — 



Dried Utlov i 
White wm%, 
hump black. 



ISO parti. 

lao 
ts 



The first two of these ingredients are mixed and 
melted in a copper vessel over a brink fire ; they are 
consUntly stiired, the lamp black being added by 
litUe and little. The compound, while hot, is poured 
into the brass crayon mould, of wliich we have 
already spoken, the mould having been previously 
oiled to prevent the crayons from adhering. 

The lithographic printing inl^ is prepared in a 
similar manner to the ink employed uy the letter- 
press printers. A quantity of linseed oQ is boiled in 
a copper or brass vessel, until it bums wlien set fire 
to by a lighted paper, being kept burning till it is 
reduced in volume, by loswg from one fourth to 
coe half of its original bulk. The oil requires to he 
8trong|er for working crayon, than for working litho- 
graphic ink drawing Regarding tlie tliickncss of 
the ink. experience alone can be the guide. 

The lamp black used, should be tliat pnxiuced by 
the burning of rosin, when tlie ink is intended to be 
black. Ifthe ink is intended to be blue, then Prus- 
sian blue or indigo is used, if red, vermilion and other 
colouring matters may be used, some of which miibt 
lie mixed with oil of turpentine before they combine 
with tlie boiled oil. 

There is a kind of ink used for preserving the 
drawing or writing upon tlie stone when tlie wurkiiic 
is to l)e suspended for eight or ten days— 4t is called 
prttervimg ink. An excelJent preserving ink is com- 
posed of. 

Boiled oil, Tery thick 

iSheepVi fat . . . 

White wax 

Oil ot turpentine 

Lamp black 

The first three ingredients are brought to lioil in a 
vessel over the fire, the turpentine is then added, and 
Uie himp black by little and little, the mixture being 
constantly stirred. A table and roller must be kept 
for this uik alone. 

When the paper to be used in printing is sised, it 
mu5it be damped the night before use, in tlie same 
iiuiniier as is done by tlie letterpress printers, one 
slieet is passed thnmgh water and laid upon a table, 
ten or twelve dry sheets are laid above it, another 
wet siieet is laid above these, then dry ones, &c.. 
the whole being pressed down by a board, and 
weighu for two or three hours. But it is better tliat 
the paper sliould contain little or no sise, in which 
case it does not require to be damped. The potest 
care should be taken not to use pa|)er made from 
rags tliat have been bleached with chloride of lime. 
By the use of such paper, the drawing will be iiievita- 
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Uy Spoiled. Chinese paper, which is im]i 
alum, has a like eiect. 

In order to place a chalk drawiog i 
tlie outline may be traced upon it widi 
pencil, or what is still better with ml 
care to lean very ligbtly. A still bK 
to trace tlie outline with red chalk * 
paper: the stone is mbbcd with a htt 
the paper laid on it wetted m little, aadc 
second sheet; the tympao is broaght < 
and it is pa^ed twice or tbriee thraa 
and the outline Is tranatenvd from the 
stone. Another method is to plaee \ 
paper on the stone, the paper having b 
rubbed with red lead. Onthisthedn 
and the outline traced witha steel poiiri 
the outline and funning the afaadrs,tbsi 
with his crayon in tlie same wayas hi 
pper. I'here is, however, much graft 
keephiff a point in the lithogrqifaicdM 
sideralne practice is necessary to altai 
^«edum of hand. The proper depth of i 
ht given at first, as it to not easy to dn 
touching. While putting in the 1^ t 
must ht fixed hito a light reed, the bkIi 
being too heavy, and it is very difiok 
finer tints off well in tlie immn 
shape is better tluin the point for thii 
less liable to break ; wimi pieces do \ 
must be carefully brushed away. A 
softens by the warmth of the haadi, i 
must be had in readiness to be usediai 

In drawing with ink, the finested 
The hdt wliicS has been cut into stkiks, 
in a cup that has been previously van 
is poured upon it, and it is melted to i 
of fluidUy as will enable it to fiow easQy 
but the dilution must not be carried 1 
lines laid on by the pen must be sooi 
way of varying the depth of sliadeorli 
iiig tlie lines of different degrees of th 
regulating their distance from one ano 

In drawing on tlie stone, either wi 
ink, tlie greatest attention must be pal 
stone clean ; it must not be touched bj 
luuii's hand, nor sliould he even brcatJ 

The next mode we shall notice, ( 
writing of figures to be printed upon I 
tlie transfer paper we formerly iioticei 
being prepared as was stated with t 
position, is commonly nibbed over wii 
dered gum sandarac, after which then 
ing is executed with an uik of greater 
tliat used in writing upon the stone. V 
fer paper has been prepared, tlie sto 
a temperature of somewhat above 10 
tlie table of the press. The paper is 
ere the stone is cold, it is laid on 
several times through the press, by wl 
writing is transfexi^. 

The drawing being by any of tliese i 
the stone, it is placed obliquely ovej 
weak solution of nitric add poured 
stone is reverted, that is, the under 
placed uppermost and the dilute acid i 
upon it. From the nature of the stoa 
will cause it to effervesce : the strengtl 
should in general be about one part 
hundred of water. The stone is na 
rain water, after which gum water is ] 
The roller well chargea with printin 
passed over it in various directions un 
IS completely inked, after which the 
over witit a solution of g^um aral>ic of 
sisteiice of oil. Great nicety is reqnii 
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en^th of the ?oIu- 
of the simw, as 
iture of ih* drawing. A fitrong etch- 
ts tiM- ^j^fv tints, arid llnckens the 
it I jf the acid sohiLion rnusL 

Kit ^ of the stone. 

p^ m-^ . iiM be very well iinitntrd m 
DPveriiig the stmie with ink, J^nd 
t part by meBii$ of u steel point, 
f put in with a hiiir pencil. U hi n 
\ th« stone is treated with ihe 
ibed above, 

ay be very well imitated by 
Take a well poU^ilxHl f^Knie, 
solution of nitric add, so thnt 
Wash the stone, and then 
Litre of ifiim arihic and honey, and 
Ji little tamp blark when hnlf 
in cnpp**rplate en^fravin^s. 
tlie lines very deep, fit I in 
1 oiJ, wliiVh after a little 
«ing a blotting^ pa per II n it. 
lied witti a mixture of liii- 
rqnali qunntities, with a little 
or tliree hours the stone is 
i then ready for use- 
I copper may be taken from the 
iper, and llieii t^keu from 
I stone. 
' writme: is plareil upon tlie 
ibr printing. The stone is 
the press, adnd a proper sited 
I the *ernper box» being adju!itecl 
lew* to touch ifie siirlace of the 
entiy wa^^hed wilh rain wnter, 
? roller fmrn ell the ink In hie, 
t the startle, in the same manner 
ng. The drawing receives Lite 
first, and two or three of tlie 
ity had. The stone sliuuld lie 
» prevent tJie ink from ^oiii^ 
! drawing, atid a very little ^iim 
on the Ktone during Uie whole 
I the ink ^n on any part wheru it 
1 be taken ont by the application of 
" ere are many |iarticubir!i reprdin^ 
dally the tew periiig" of the ink, 
TspeciSied here, as tltey can only Ijc 

I of printing any error is 
necessBry, the follow^ 
» Vfnptoyed: diasolve two jiiirts of 
^180 parts of pure water The 
iin a few minutes on the stone before 
, when the drawings will be eflaced. 
I tA to wash with oil of turpentine, 
• it witli vinegar of the ordinary 

V i.i the name given to tlje opem- 
iig the stone from tlie bladder. See 

m ; a surgical operalion, by wliich 
Madder is crushed by an iniitniment 
it applied by doctor Civiale, ol Paris, 
IS written on tlie subject. 
i (in Lite language of the country, 
nan^ Lithnucn); an extensive conn- 
independent grand duchy. coiiLaio- 
•re miles, but in L5CD, united to 
the di«niemherment of t^mt kingdom 
ind 1795, the greater portion of it 
to Russia, and forms the goveni- 
lew, Wilepik^ Mtnski Wjlna and 
climate is temperate and healthy, 
Ithe country nearly a level, inters 



rupti d tuily by n few inslg^ilirail hill:'. Ihe soil in 
in ^ume pHrts sandy ; irt olhcfs narshy, or covered 
with w(hkIs ; hut, wherever it is cultivated, very 
pnJtioctive. The principal rivers are^ the Duuu, 
or Dwiiiu, tlie Dnieper, the Nieiiien, the Triypjec 
iinri \\i\^. *\ here me aln) many lukes and moras&N. 
Ltthn^inia m I ses considerable immbers of cattle, and 
produces olmndance of corn, flax, heni[t, wood, 
honey, nnd v, ax. The minenil kingdom yields iron 
Dod turf* The fore^s are full of |>ame ; among the 
wild animaU are ihc urus, lynx, elk. beaver, &c. 
Corn, WTiix, hi>ney, wolf nml bear i"kins, leather, 
wool, and Muall lnot ^omt horses, are exi>orled. 
The manufacture^i are iron, iclass. leather, und there 
are numerous distilleries. Tlie LiUmaniflUS, who are 
of the Lettish orifiin (ste AiW/iiVi), were in tht* 
eleventh century trihiitury lo Hussia. They made 
themselves indej endent when Russia >vas divided 
by llie troubles midcp the successors of H indimir, 
nnd soon became formidable to their neighbours. 
Hirigold, in 1235. bore the title of grand duke, r^nd, 
under his successor^, the whole of Russian Lithuania 
was separated from Russia. Gedtoiiio conquered 
Kiev ; Wladislaus Vngello was baptiieil in ISSti^ 
nnd, by his marriage with tlie Polish queen Hedwig:, 
united LitlmiinJa tind the conqnered Russian pro- 
vinces with Poland, A portion of Lithoaniaj (>075 
square miles, with iiiiirly 400,000 inli*djjtant$, now 
foi-ras purl of Gumbinuen, in the province of Fast 
Pruxvia, oiid j.i fertile and well cultivated. See Ifw*- 
<ra, and Poland. 

LITMUS; a bhie paste or pigment obtained 
from the Itchen pareliui. It is brought from Hol- 
land nt a cheap rate, liut is not mucii Uiicd in paint- 
ing, for the leijst acid retldens it ; hut the colour in 
agHin rpstored by the npplicaliun of an alkali, t hi 
this account, it is a very valoubie test to the chemist 
for detecti-ig tlie presence both of an acid and alkali. 
It is employed aim for staining marble, and by silk 
dyers for civing a gloss to more perinnnent colours. 
Considerable quantities of the lichen nre collected in 
the northern ptirls of Great Britain, 

LITRK. i^ee France^ division Decimal Measure, 

LITTER ; a sort of vehiculavy bed ; a coucli or 
clmir wherein the Roman patriciiins were Ixirne by 
their servants, pnrliculurly on soleuui public occa- 
jrions. such as iriumjjhal pomps or religious cere- 
monies. These litters were mostly provided with 
iin awning or canopy, to preserve their occupier*? 
at once from the heut of the sun and from the 
general gaie. 

LHTLKTON, or LYTTLKTON, Thomas, a 
celebrated English judge and law authority, born 
Gl the beginning of tlie liiteendi century, at Frankley, 
having been e<lnc^ted at one of the iutiver^ities, was 
removed to the luner Teiij|]le, where he studied tlie 
law, and bpcame very eminent in his profession. 
In 1155, he went the northern circuit as judge of 
asM*ie, and was continued in tlie fame poj^t by I'd- 
ward IV., who also, in 1466, appointed him one of 
the Judges of the common pleas. In 1475, be was 
created a knjght of the Batli, and continued to enjoy 
the esteem of his sovereign ind the nation until hin 
death, at an odvanced atre^ in N8L. the memtvkT 
uf judjie Littleton is preserved by his work ijii 
Tenures, which has paissed through a very great 
numlwr of editions, those 5*001 1539 to 1639, alone 
amounting to twenty -four. This work is esteemed 
the principal autliority for the law of real property 
in Englnnd^ while the cfimmentary of Sir E, Coke is 
the repository of bis (parning on the sahjects treated* 

LnrORALE; an Italian word signifyiifg the 
Kctt cfiatt^ applied parliculaHy to the Mungnrian 
province on the const of lite Adriatic, comprising 
the thne towns Fiume» Buccari and Porte-Re, with 
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Iheir tfiriiorie'j, on the ndrtfiem const uf Dulmatia. 
It tbrmerly beloiigetl lo the miljtary district of 
( mulia. The emperor Joseph 11. anneietl it to 
liiijigary in 177<i, mui gave it a civil giovemmOTt 
fur «je encoiiragpmerit of Hungarian commerce. 
The district had, iii I78T, 19 MB inliabitants upon 
140 square miles. Fnim 1809 to 1S14, it formed 
pnrt of tlic Ulyrinn provinces of France. In 181 1^ 
it was restored to the Auiitrian empire, mid, in 
182^ f was reunited with the pnivinces of tlie crown 
of Hungary. The seiit af government is at Fiume. 

tlTL'RGIA (Greek, XuT»»e>m); tlie office of the 
Xur9tr^y(u. These were jiersons in Atiiens^ of con- 
siderable estatejg, who were onlered by tlieir own 
tribe, or by the whole people^ to perform ioroe 
public diity, or supply the eommonwealtli with 
neceasiuries at their own e\]%n:»e. This institution 
indicates the rudeoess oF an age in whkh political 
science Ikad made bai little pro^^ress. These kurtt/^ti 
were of divera sorts, all elected out of l^CM) of the 
richest citiiens, who were appointed by the people 
to undertake^ when required, all tlic btirdeusonie 
and cluirgeable offices of the commonwealth, every 
tribe electmg 120 out of their own body. Tiiese 
ISfOO were divided into two parts, according to tlieir 
weal til. Out of the weaLthie<^L half, were appointed 
300 of the richest citiiens^ who, upon all exigencies, 
were to furnish the commonwealth with necessary 
supplies of money, and» with the rest of the 1200^ 
were to perform all extraordinary duties in turn. 
If any person, ap^iotntcd to TUiderg:o one of the 
duties, could find anotlier person raore wealthy tlian 
himaelf, and free from all the duties, the informer 
was excused. This obiiruxifjus in><ititutiou was ubol- 
ished on the proposition of Demosthenes. {See 
Woirs PrQlegomena to Demwtthettes^ IlcK!kh*s FoU- 
ticaf Economy of At hen »^ ami Potter's Grtcian Anti- 
quities.) The word XnT^a^yt* is the origin of the 
English word tUnrg^ (q. v.), the sense having 
be^me coiitnM?ted from public ministry, in generalj 
to the ceremonies of religious worship. 

IJTiniGY (Greek, kurtv^yta^ from XurtM, public^ 
and ifVfl*, work); a precom posed form of public wor- 
ship. It is merely our intention here to mention 
some of the most important liturgies, without enter- 
ing at all into the question of the primitive forms of 
worship in the Christian churdi. There are three 
liturfri^ used in the Greek church — those of Hasil, 
of Chrysostoni, ajid of the Presanctified. They are 
used in all tlie <rreck churches subject to the {katriareh 
of ConslAnttnople ; also in the coiintries originally 
conceited by the Greeks, as Russia, Georc^ia,' Min- 
gfrelia, and by the ^lelchite patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antiocfi, and Jerusalem. (King, Hitf* of the Greek 
Church) There are various liturgical books in use 
in the Roman Catholic church, tlie greater port of 
whicli are common to all tlie members In commuuion 
with the church, white others are only permitietl to 
he u^ed in f>artieutaT pkeet, or by purticular mouns- 
ledes. The Urenarj oootiiRS the lUtttins, lautk, ^c.« 
Willi the variations mada therein aoconling to the 
sef arml days, canonical hours, and the tike, lliere 
are variou« breriarie^ appropriateti only to certain 
places ; as tlie Ambro«inn breviary used in Milan, 
tlM Gallican,bj the church of rnticse, and thoae 
of different monastic orders; but tJia Roman brtrlary 
is general. It comisu of the ssrrloas of matins« 
laads, prime, thini, sixth, noors, ^raapan, oompUuei. 
or the p^t^cnmmunte, thai ts, of Iho aeven hours, on 
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of the saying of David. ** S<»v#n times a dav 
[ praise thee." It is recited in t^titi. The Missnl, 
onuio employed in celebratiitg mam, ooiilains the 



C^iet^* 1^ general rubrics, or rites of ll 
audi baddea siscli parts as are iorariably the 1 



de tempore, tJuit is, the ▼arlahtofBli 
bolydays that have proper maMes ; 

aimciorum^ or tlie variable parts in tl3 
festivab of such saints as have prop 
emnmtine stinctorum, or the variao 
feasts of those saints tliat have no pr 
canon of tlie mass was committed U 
the middle of the fiftli century, Gn 
made immy additions to it. The Cere 
the offices peculiar to the pope, treat! 
tion, consecration, benediction and 
cenonisation of saints, the creution c 
vestments of the pope and cardinals v 
the divine oftices, &c. The Pontito 
functions of the bishops of the Ronn 
as the conferring eodesiastScal Ofderm, 
churches, manner of excommunica 
&c. The Hiiual treats of those futic 
to be performed by simple priests, 
clergy, both in the public service of 
in ^e exeJx::ise ol private pastoro 
ancient Galiican liturgy is that w\ 
among tlie Gauls before the time 
Charlemagne, who uitniduced the 1 
cetebrating divine worship. The 1 
more eomn^only called the Ativan 
derived from that of Rome. The Ar 
used in the cathetlral at Milan, deriv 
Hi Ambrtise, who made some chang* 
iwt differ from the Roman in doci 
does in form. The wliole of the Roi 
Latin. The Protestants all atlopted 
tongue in the celebration of divine m 
LutlicT drew up a bturi^y, or form 
administration of the sacraments, 
points, dilfered but little from the mi 
ofRome (Opera, li., 384). He die 
confine his follower to tliis form, a 
country, m Klnch Lutlteranism previ 
liturgy, agreeing with the otliers ii 
hut di tiering in niiimy things of an io« 
The prayers are read or chanted by 
the altar, and the subject of the disc 
cases, limited to the epistle or gospe. 
new liturgy fijr tlie princifml divine 
days, holidays, and the celeljfation g 
miinion. was published at lierlin^ in 
designeil primarily for the u^e of 
cathetiml cburch in Berlin, but has 
adopted in IVussia. Calvin prepare 
his follow^crs in Geneva, Holbnd, Ft 
places, drew up foroLs of prayer, 
Genevese and the Frencli are ttie i 
The Genevese litur^ contains tlie pr 
divine service l>pgins, a con fos J o n 
prayers for every day in the week, m 
ticnlar occasions,, the Lord*s prayer, 
creeil, he. A new liturgy of the P 
cJjiUT-h was compiled in IH2&. Tlio i 
or the SciHcli Presljyteriiin chiirdl, 
I'lie Directory for the pubtw Worsll 
tains directions for the as s em bUiig d 
tion, tlie manner of pirooeedtn|^, fbe 
l)iiok of Common Order, or Knox^s 1 
commended to be used by those who 
pray witliout a set form. In Bnct 
rmmmtion, tlie public senrke of the 
Ibmied in Latin, and dillerent liturgi 
different ^»ftrt-i of tlie kingdom. The 
of iheic were the Breviary and M 
uituH Sartam^ oompiled by the bisi 
about 1080. They consisted of prwi 
some of Tery aoeient origin, and oth 
of latiT thofc. In I63G, by Henry ^ 
the Bible, Patcfnoster, a«etl ami < 
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ish. Ifl 1547, Edward YL oommianoned 
diey, and deven other dirines, to draw 
iDEngiish. TIds was published in 1549, 
with aone cfaangts, in 1551, whence it 
\mStemdPn^er JSeak •/ Edward Fl. 
off Janes L, and, fnaily, at the restofa- 
ffwent new lerisions. This was the last 
kich soy alteration was made by author- 
in sf the New Church (Swedenborgians) 
fiaNew Jerasalem in the Revelation, 
Mi bf the Swedenborgian general con- 
l^luid, in 1828. The liturgy of the 
hna in Scotland, is at present not very 
■ilhit of the church of England. The 
'Qaricsl. (1637) to introduce into Scotr 
Mk «f common prayer, copied from the 
wiwd the solemn league and covenant. 
Btey vts siierwards adopted, but by no 
ilifadhered to. In 1712, the English Book 
lamycr wis finally adopted, with some 
■k The Book of Common Prayer of the 
H^iKoosl church in the United States of 
W nkmtcd io 1789, and, besides some 
hMw from the English, it omits the 
■CRcd^aod, in the Apostl^' creed, leaves 
1^1 ainiater the discretional power of sub- 
wttrapreKion ^ be descended into hell/' 
kkis the place of departed spirits. " It has 
feiiUttkiD and invocation in the communion 
^I^Mi it approximates to the Scottish com- 
■B^aad has added six forms of prayer — for 
IPBof niauien; fbr thanksgiving for the 
JMmi and other blessings; for morning 
JiWw in families ; for the consecration 
^*dapel; and, lastly, a beautiful and 
J* ••of institution of ministers. See 
pjyfc <''kui LUurgica ; Bingham's Ori- 
•■**»i Comber's Scholastical HuUtry of 

W^yii ancient Hellas, or Middle Greece 
pw^Jttd to the south of Janna, or Thes- 
■[••^llorpa, bounded east by the iEigean, 
fvtti Ionian sea, 5800 square mi& in 
"l^ttitilning 250,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
MB naoK is derived from the town of 
r Ubda ; SOOO houses and 6000 inhabi- 
• kindary between Livadia and Thessaly 
Vtke ffloontain CEta (on whose summit 
W boned), now called Kunuuta, It is 
Ale^at least for artillery, by a narrow 
■CEta and the swamps on the Malian 
f Zeitooni), or the £Eunous pass of Ther- 
dke war of the Greek revolution, several 
Jn were fo^ht in this part of tlie coun- 
t Uoody near the town of Zeitouni, the 
it, which lies to the north. From this 
ii about six miles long, we enter, 1. 
Offtherly part of Livadia ; fi&rther south 
(y with the ancient Elataea, now Turko- 
rad by the river Cephissus, and inter- 
nt Parnassus; and, still more southerly, 
L Attica ; and 5. Megaris ; to the west 
i; and 7. Acamania. The ancient names 
now revived, and Middle Greece has 
into East and West Hellas. {See Greece, 
' Modem, ) The boundary of Greece, as 
» protocol of February, 1830, runs north 
tlms placing it withui the kingdom of 
e diaracter of the present inhabitants of 
iet is as various as their descent and 
i. The first inhabitants of the coast 
of foreign, or, as the Greeks called it, 
descent. Their occupation was piracy. 
ioeers were robbers, constantly at war 
Mioolonghi, the only strong- 



hold on the western coast, has been rendered cele- 
brated by late events. To the north is the ancient 
Actium, or Alio. Trevesa, which, with Parga, and 
the coast of Epirus, was ceded to the Turks in 1800, 
and Arta, near the gulf of Arta, belong to Albania. 
In the southerly part of Locris lies Lepanto. In 
BcBotia is the town Livadia, formerly Lebadia, at 
the foot of mount Helicon, near which are the cave 
of Trophonius, and the fountains of Mnemosyne 
(memory) and Lethe (oblivion). Not far off are 
Leuctra and Platasa, and the ruins of Thespia, whose 
inhabitants were selected by Leonidas to die for 
their country, with the 900 Spartans. Tanagra, on 
the iEsopus, was the birth-place of th& celebrated 
Corinna. Mount Cithaeron divides Boeotia from 
Attica and from Megaris. See Greece, 

LIVE OAK. See Oak, 

LIVER {JecuTy hepar) ; a large gland which occu- 
pies a considerable portion of the cavity of the belly, 
and which secretes the bile. It is a single organ, of 
an irfegular shape, brownish-red colour, and, in 
general, is smaller in proportion as the individual is 
more healthy. It occupies the right hypochondrium, 
or space included by the folse ril», and a part of the 
epigastric region, and lies immediately under the 
diaphragm (midriff), above the stomach, the trans- 
verse colon, and right kidney ; ui front of the verte- 
bral column, the aorta and the inferior vena eavOy 
and behind the cartilaginous edge of the cheSt. The 
right felse ribs are on its rij^t, and the spleen on its 
l(3t The superior surface is convex, and the inferior 
is irregularly convex and concave, which has given 
risen to the division into the right, or large lobe, the 
tmall, or inferior lobe, and the left lobe. The right 
extremity of the liver is lower than the left, and is 
the most bulky part of the organ. The pressure of 
the surrounding organs, and certain folds of peri- 
toneum, callnl its ligaments, which connect it with the 
diaphragm, retain Uie liver in its place, leaving it, at 
the same time, a considerable power of changing its 
relative position. The organisation of the uver is 
very complicated. Besides its peculiar tissue, or 
parenchyma, the texture of which is unknown, it 
receives a larger number of vessels than any other 
gland. A peculiar venous system — that of the vena 
portarum—is distributed in it. To this must be 
added the ramifications of the henatic artery and 
veins, the nerves, which are small, the lymphatic 
vessels, the excretory tubes, and a peculiar tissue, 
enclosed by a double membrane, a serous or peri- 
toneal, and a cellular one. The excretory apparatus 
of the bile is composed of the hepatic duct, which, 
rising immediately from the liver, unites witli the 
cystic duct, which terminates in the gall-bladder. 
The choledochic duct is formed by the union of the 
two preceding, and terminates in the duodenum. 
See Gall-Bladder, and Bile. 

LIVERPOOL; a borough town of England, in 
Lancashire, and (next to London) the orincipal sea- 
port in the British dominions : 204 miles from Lon- 
don; 36 from Manchester: Ion. g^ 69' W., lat. SS® 
25' N. It extends along the eastern bank of the 
Mersey, about three miles, and, at an average, 
about a mile inland. On the west side of it, and 
forming a remarkable feature in the town, lie the 
docks, which, with the wharfs, warehouses, &c., 
extend in an immense range along the bank of the 
river. On the other side, the town is prolonged 
into numerous suburbs, consisting of villas and coun- 
try houses, the residence or retreat of its wealthy 
citizens. 

The etymology of the name of Liverpool has been 

a matter of much conjecture. In the charter granted 

by king John, it is called Lyr-pul, meaning tlie 

harbour of the Mersey, derived from the Gaelic Lyr 
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Uto sea. Dr EnA^ld wishes to ooosiilpr LeveriKmIt* 
as ihe tru« ortliogmpby, and sumt; suppose ttiat 
it ^-Hs Uius derivi'd (mm Uhs fenniy c»f Lever, of 
ancient stuiniuipf in the county. Others would con- 
cliMle that the Cormorant iji its corporation 6i*al^ by 
iJift heral^is calietl a Lever or Liver, gave its appei- 
hiiiou ; but the coct of arms is evide otly a rebus 
frum liie iiaiue of the iuwn. Others iinag:iQt! tiiat it 
is derived frum the abtjiidaiice of liverwort gTowing 
OD the sJvore, but milut:kiiy tfie liverworts are not 
marine plauts^ and tbe various species of CIva 
throw n up by the spa are called laver, aud tiierefore 
caiiDot have beeu the origin of the tianie, whidi it 
seemi more safe to consider as a corruption from the 
oHginai British Lyrpul 

The early JiisUiry of Liverpool is extrpmely 
iiieAgre. Unerlnalty a fishing villagej belonging to 
the parbh of Walton, it is not mentiooet^ in dooms- 
day Liook. k fell Willi the reiit of the couotry 
between tlie Ribbli^ and Mer^y to tJk» share CKf 
Roger of Pictou^ who it is supposed built a casUe 
here about tlte yc^r iOlty, oii ilte site of what is now 
St George's church, which thys became the nucleus 
of a town. Liverpot>l is *«id to Jiave received a 
cliarter of tncor|.K>i-iiiioii from Henry K in 11211, atid 
jinother from yeury II. soon after his eotiqnest uf 
Ireland; but bolli these chnrters are of very doulit- 
fuk authefiticity, if not cfMifessetily spurious, 'J he 
f>arlie$t really authenlic document is a chitrter from 
kin^ John, dated l^T«!Ftill preserved amongst Uie 
records of tlie town. So few incidents occur* in tlie 
iapie of ATeeenturieSr tiiat the history of Liverpool 
may be arnnmed up in relating iJiat tlte Molioeux 
ibmily remained daring tliis Ioit^ period wardens of 
the castle ; that in tlie thirteenm century a build- 
inn^ was erected calietl tbe tower, at U»e bottom of 
Water atreci, as an out giuird to keep watch for the 
tmktf of ih^ casde, and that about tlie year 1360 it 
became vested in the Stanley family, by the marriage 
of Sir John Stimley wiili tlie heiress of Lathum. 
Tills building was occmsaonally tlie reskience of 
thB earif of ]>crby, and ftfterwardi beouae r 
priaoci ; its rcmAim were replaced by wwebooNt 
In 1819, Between the Stanleys and the Mo- 
lineux a fetid so violent took pUce, in the reign 
of Henry VI., that fpyfemment wis obliged to tnteiv 
fere. At this period, and Ibr n«iy afres after, tlie 
knighlty iamily of More, of Baiik Hall, held larce 
|M»»SKiofis and had a ninnsion in Liverpool. In the 
rrifn of Henry VIM. Leland describes the town as 
IB a ftoofisliiM oimdition :^'* Lyrpole, alias Lyver- 
IMNilf^ a paTltTtoviie, hath but a cliapel, Waltoo a 
itll Bilfa «i( ael &r ^roat tbe Se Is parodie chirch, 
tha kttf liBi a cairtalei tbera, and tlie earis of 0ai^ 




wii« 



I 



»-^"* hoQse tiiert, Iriech marchatmtes cum 

to a good haffen ; afler that .Mersey 

■g up to Ranopniie la Cheshire, liseth 

I the couimtme people the name, aftd is Lyr* 
At Lyrpole is smaale enstuine payed that 

I marehftiaMM to resort*). Good aianhandii at 
Lyrpole, and aMseh YHs yarn that Mattdteatro aea 
do Imi| iheee." AlUr this oeriod the Iowa teeBs to 
iiave biUmi aoiaewhat into orcay, aa ia ihe year iao& 
a town reoQtd states that tlie number of' 
was only ISA, and In a petition to qoei 
In 1571, it b Kyled her mi^iestv's poor deoayed 
town of tiTorpoole ; but at the tatter and of this 
re^ U eippeara to have wn ^ h a t wc of ti p ed UsaU* 
as X^imIsd*! descriplkiii of ti Is rtwf eHalltf to 
liolandV ; hNt e^en at the peHod «f the chril wan ha 
fdaHfo InfMoHiy lo IMsua aiay be inCenwd Iran 
the fcnaer cHl bring lated at iriOOO^ the lUeipii 
Otteiloaof ship BcNiey, whdst Uvetpool was n^rrd 
to ft«»lah onl? XtS^ la the jmt 1044 the town 
wmt detaded by colonel Moee afalosl the army of 



prince Rupert for three weeks* at the eipin 
u( which it was tnken by storm, but tlie royal 4 
bein^ simju after utterly ruined, ut the battle of 

stuji Moor, Liverpiol a^ain ftU into tJi* ^ '■ * 

poriiament. In 1690 kmgf William ei 
plflce for Ireland, three days before tin 
Boyne, which fixed the crown upon iiis lioid 
eitHblished tlte seciirity of tlie protestant U 
the liberties of England. It was honoured, |~ 
by another royal vi^iit, in tlic penou of ( 
of \^ ales, accompanied by the duke of Cta 
present majesty* Liverpool escaped llie 
tlie rebellions in 1715 and 1746. Itshisil 
queol to the Restoratiun is tlie detail of its I 

commercial prosperity, one principle of whl 

to be hmted at by Leiaud, ui "tlie smaule Oi 
payed.'' At tlie time of its erection into a sei 
parisli, 1699, Liverpool appears to haveeoota 
population of about 5000 persons ; its ^T«>at as 
and prosperity have l)e<en occasiocied by tJU 
prise and skill of its inhnbiuuits, by its kM^fl 
ta^es, comma nil in ^ tlie trade of Ireland aud^ 
and by the enlarged wisdom of tbe corpaftta 
abolbhinp all exclusive laws, and ejiconia^icm 
entire freedom every specie of industry r^" 
mercial talent. 

The streets of Liverpool are mostly I 
some of them elegant^ and the [^ 
lighted with coal gas. The older i 
parts of tiie town are in a state of ! 
The public buildings are elegant. Thewioil 
these are the town halK eitdmnee bol MJaaB 
exchange, lyceum, athenseiun, Weliingisai 
tnimiary, workhouse, blue-coot school, dllH 
and asylum for the blind. There are ae 
about twenty churches belonginir to tbe 
ment, many of them of much an-hiteclu 
a greater number of chapeis belongin|; 
deiK^minatiotis of dissenters ; with 
Cntholic chapeK a meeting-bonse for ^ 
a Jews' syiiag:ogue. The charitable i 
ooBieroas and well conducted. About I504C 
are admitled annoally into the inftrmary. ^ 
ooat hospital maintains and educates abooft \ 
and firls. The school for the blind is am 
extensive seale. A handsome and spackNB9 
and a circus, are open during ^^^emt pait 0^ tt 
At the royal Liverpool institution, publfco 
are given ; and attached to it is a phihMi 
apparatns and a museum of natural cunoe^ 
botanic garden was also eftablished in \BOB 
expense of about .£10,000. The lyceuni »* 
athenftum oombl each of a nevrs-mom snd -^ 
There are also the I7nitin news-room, tlie mv^ 
the Wellington rooms, opened in 1816, for bsll 
certs. Sec, the town hall, the exchange w 
erected in 1803«S for eoounercial purpose* 
area enclosed by the frooU of these buildiif 
tbe town hall, is 197 feci by 178. In tbe eeO 
the area is erected a superb im>op of bronse itf 
suppoeed to be tbe larp^t in the kingdooi||i 
memoiate the death of lord Nelson. 

Bol the peculiar feature of Liverpool l 
its extcnshre docks, which have been both J 
oadeiectofltsprospenty. TheawaoflT 



} tbe «■ 
pclursH 

riM 



fdooiili 
d1^ 



drydochs^ vmbraoes a space Uttle short < 
From the ittnras of the shore, shipping maft 
hoire been hahle to graai lmxmv.«ie«^ ; for 
wera obliged to rtde as ia a toad mther «lw 
boor, expoard to sodden ir*)^ nod huniiMMa 
ev«fi at pres««t en use moch damanL tS 
iiarllam>ent far exeavatinff the ohl dock waaei 
InlTm : itt sau^bce was aj acrws, h« H is t« 
up. ami the ntvr cusioaa boiaa baOt OA 1 
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e Dock was Gonstnicted bj virtue of an 
n.; it ii the receptacle of ships in the 
ih trade. In the third of George III^ 
work, St George's Dock, was begun ; 
red by the King's Dock, openM in 
t only the Virginia vessels laden with 
aseb firon the East Indies, are allowed 
their car|;oes. Soon after Queen's 
greater magnitode, was completed in 
1 by timber ships from the Baltic 
Princels Dock, 500 yards in 
1 1821. This dock is enclosed 
■en which and the river is a spacious 
nilag a delightful view of the opposite 
titt cuilarating scene presented by the 
tleea the Mersey, constantly alive with 
^vfaichwere first introduced in 18L5. 
I tf Prince's Dockland communicating 
iiev North Dock, and a lam graving 
Glwenoe dock appropriated to steam 
the looth of the Queen's Dock is the 
hik, which b appropriated for vessels 
tiaber. In addition to these works 
Bridgwater's estate has a small dot^k 
of the fiats navigating his canal ; ai^l 
iAm dry or graving docks, basins, and 
iif bfandies : all these docks are gain* d 
iiney,iDdare a splendid monument i>f 
■ritf and perseverance. The great fl<1- 
Mdithey afford are obvious, when Uie 
miiaice of transacting business at Liver- 
fMid with the hazard and delay of most 
MfffD excepting the metropolis. 
0i «f Liverpool consist chiefly in Hw 
Mfnds of England, such as earthenware , 
MC) cotton, and woollen goods, mucJi 
tllftal; the imports in the produce of 
W^ybntter, bacon, beef, pork, cattks 
^9f^ and wool ; and the produce of 
f m hidies, and North and Sourh 
I oil, red wood, ivory, tea, berk , 
^ indigo, pimento, rice, rum, sugar. 
^ voods, and cotton wool : for whioli 
^Urerpool is the great emporium of tJif 
[IW^ of 793,695 bales of cotton imported 
vJDS^ were carried into Liverpool. J n 
VKanoont imported into Liverpool was 
«^ of which 413,724 were from tlie 
l<>f America. In 1824, the amount uf 
t Lirerpool was i;20,000,000 sterling ; 
i vosels belonging to the port in 182^, 
^i7«) tons. 



Staiement oftht Gr9$$ and AW Receipt qf the Cuttomt Ihttiet 
at the Port of Lioerpool^ at different Periods during the latt 
and jn'etent Century, to far as the sam-f can be ma^ up from 
existmg Documents. 





Cttstoat'RwtiptfitrOwfaMt 


Net RemitUnoe to Ih* BeeeiTcr 


Year*. 


•nd prMMt CMtw;. 


0«iier»l, for Payment into ihr. 
Exchwjner. 




L. 


/- 


1733 


tt,4M 


a5,iofi 


1750 


215^1 


.se».r)ii7 


17M 


MTMST 


49^1 


1760 


W8^12 


M-i-0 


17M 


M9.435 


7« 316 


17711 


ttJM;^ 


72.987 


1775 


«r«,to5 


96.1)9 


ITS) 


ifluiao 


108.648 


17W 


fiSO.»W 


264,771 


1790 


BookirrunlTSgte 


1792nottobtraand. 


1795 


4«9,4» 


250,462 




Tkii Omtcm* msj b* m 


coiBtMl for br th^ War. 


1800 


l,05V78 


734,320 


1605 


i;66,»0 


c«|k 13S, pa«Md 1 Ith Aug.. 1S03. 
^46J,063 


1810 


2.675.7M 


2,947,409 


1815 


S3ai,S«7 


2,14€,4+S 




D«ry M TelMw«s 0»ffw, and Pmpw 




lao 


l.4b8.07< 


1,269.115 


1624 


l.B»#,5a 


1.660.971 




KniMlaiiMrtDBUMtraM 


ftmd to C««ton« in ISJj. 


18S8 


8.087 fi31 


2,i»6,535 


1827 


3308.804 


3.113.3S4 


18X3 


3,1M.M3 


2.973.416 


183) 


8,315.041 


3,IW,7.".8 


IKM 


8.962.114 


3.333,473 


itai 


3.599.S06 


3.381,.174 


1838 


3^.063 


3.741.38^ 



-^^ Dock Duties Rereired at the Pufi 

• mch Year, ending 2ith June, from 1812 r ' 



Mitl 






L. t. 

£0 :^i 1 

TDk&i Jl 

«1|Q I 

w^ i 

4,1» 8 
4I1841 II 

H^ll 17 

^m t 

47.d» JO 
5IL897 » 

:^4i6 f 

«U.4J} V 
<1.4dl 
fl,2*l 7 
«&M is 

^\JO§ U 
T4^A) * 
fMM A 

mjm 19 
mm 14 



L. t. d, 

144-^ 4 fi 

:£,IH1 II 6 

3I110JI I 

4;QJdl 4 6 

*H,7DJ 8 i 

iK9^ U » 

».M4 14 fi 

^].4ij$ s n 

W174 7 1) 

% m^i^ ic 1 

7 ; 7«.ciaa I I i 

8 mn^% It II 

r 1 , 3i.ji« IK 1 

« , n.m ij !i 

II 7^4«(P 7 U 

l« bl,lM 6 ] 

11 ' UMt f n 

11 ltt^4U tT 4 

II ( io^if % a 

1 1 ]ai,4ei 11 5 

aMir7fia0 1 9 

5 Dijia 4 4 



TutalAlHwM 



1^ 1^ rf. 
44.403 7 II 

^741 » 4 

76^912 8 h 

»«M8 iO 9 

7J,WI is 4 

M.ait 8 3 

111.127 1 ft 

94,4|t II \n 



tll^4u3 17 4 

IIXTbl I 6 

fJ4.9H II ti 

l£ll,df.U ID y 

iTiMii)tf 19 ^; 

\MA1^ 14 3 
lllJffV 15 7 

m^ A M 

151 .3d 17 IP) 
J8a,4» 4 j 
1 711,017 fi II 
l-a.IlW5 IS 4 

i^urm 17 8 
ni^g^ 11^ j> 



See the article Ireland for a statement of the 
quantity and value of the agricultural produce im- 
ported into Liverpool from Ireland. 

Liverpool has an extended system of canal naviga- 
tion, which has (rrown up with its increasing trade, 
and by which it has a water communication with the 
North sea. The manu&ctures are chiefly those con- 
nected with shipping, or the consumption of the hi- 
habitants. There are extensive iron and brass foun- 
deries, breweries, soap-works, and sugar-houses. In 
the vicinity are many wind-mills for grinding corn, 
wliich have a very striking appearance ; also a large 
tide-mill, and another worked by steam. A ereat 
number of men are employed in building, repairing 
and fitting out vessels. Of the finer manu&ctures, 
the watch-movement and tool business is carried on 
extensively, and almost exclusively here ; and in the 
neighbourhood there is a china manufactory, where 
beautiful specimens of porcelain are produced. 

The Liverpool and Manchester rail road com- 
mences with a tunnel, twenty-two feet high, sixteen 
broad, 6750 long. The thickness from the roof to 
the sur&ce of the ground, varies horn five feet to 
seventy. About two thirds of it is cut through solid 
rock. The rail road is continued through the remain- 
ing distance of thirty miles, with embankments, via- 
ducts and excavations. It is traversed by locomotive 
steam carriages, running at tlie rate of about twenty 
miles an hour. Two additional tunnels connected 
with tlie rail road, have been recently formed, under 
the town of Liverpool ; one terminating at the docks 
and the other at the Haymarket. The quantity of 
merchandise conveyed between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, has lately been estimated at 1500 tons a-day, 
the number of passengers at 1300. 

The following is an account of the progressive 
increase of the population of Liverpool : — In 1700, 
6000; in 1760, 26,000; in 1773. 34,407 ; in 1790, 
56,000 ; in 1801, 77,653 ; in 1811, 94,376 ; in 1821, 
118,972 ; in 1831, 165,175. 

LIVERPOOL, Chables Jenkinson, earl of, was 
the eldest son of colonel Jenkinson, the youngest son 
(»f Sir Robert Jenkinson, the first baronet of tiie 
family. He was born in 1727, and educated at the 
Charter house, whence he removed to University col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. in 
1752. In 1761, he obtained a seat in parliament, and 
was made Under-Secretary of state. In 1766, he was 
2 I 2 
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tmmiHl a Ion! of the ailmiraUy, tVom which boafd he 
subsequently removed to that of the treasury, [a 1772 
he wasaiipnintt-d vicelreasurerof IrelaJKl. and was re* 
wanled with the sinecure uf tlte cierk^hiij of Llie Pells, 
purchased back from Mr Fox. In 1778» he wiis mnde 
secretary at war, arid» on the dissolution of the admint- 
stratkin of lord Nortli, joined that fioriioji of it whicli 
suppiirteti Mr l*iil, under whose auspices he became 
president of the board of Irade, which office he held In 
conjunction witli the chaiicelJiorship of die duchy of 
Lnneaster, given liiiu in 1766. In the i>ame year 1786, 
he WW ttlso elevated t«J the peerage, by tJie title of 
bnron Baw]ceslHif7, of f lawkesbury, in the county of 
Ct ioueester, and in 1796, he was created earl of Liver- 
pool He reoiained pre*i(dent of Uie board of trade^ 
until ISOi, and cliancellor of the duchy of Lanca^ster 
until 18113, Hi* death twjk place on the 7th December 
1808* at which lime he held the sinecures of collector 
of the cuiitoms inwards of the pfirt of Lotidon. and 
clerk of the Pells in IrelaiKL The earl of Liverpool 
for a iong lime shored in nil the obloquy attached to 
the confidential friends of the Bute Hdmintstratinn^ 
and, in a parlienlar manner, was thought to enjoy tlie 
f.ivaur and confidence of George UL, of whom it wai 
uswii to regard him as the secret adviser. The earl 
«»f Liverpool was the author of llie following works : 
—A Dtscoufse on the Establishment of a Cofistitu- 
tional Force in England (1756); a Discourse on the 
Conduct of Great Britain in Re^rd to Neutral 
Nations, during ttie pre^nt War (175S) ; a Collec- 
tion of Treaties, from 164G to 1673 (3 vols., 8vo, 
1785) ; a Treatise oo ttie Coin& of tlie Realio, in a 
Letter to the King (1S05). 

LlVtJlPOOL, R4IBEKT Ba?fas jEKmiifsoTi, earl of; 
son of the preceding; bom in 1770, and died in 1828; 
known in public life, from 1796 Ui 1S08, as lord 
liawkcsbury; from 1812 to 1827, ilrst loni of the 
treasury. He was educated at the Cliarterhou^ie ; 
on teaviog whicli, he was entered of Christ church, 
Oxford. His father directed hh reading and studies 
in political eciinomy, and other Urancfaes of political 
science at this time ; and, on leaving the univeraity, 
Mr Jenkinson set out oo hi^ travels. He was in 
¥mh& at the outbreak of the Frendi revolution, and. 
In 1701, look his seat in the house of cooimovis. In 
whkfa be dtstiuguiihed himself fts a debater and an 
eftcient roenb^ of the hoo»e. In 1801 » he was ap- 
pointed secretary of state for Ibrtlgn affiir^, and two 
S«r5 bter, was called to the hou«e of peers as faaran 
awkesburj. On the death of Pitt (1806), the pre- 
skfship was oAeied him. but deeliaed ; and, after 
III* abort adninisuation of Fox, Ins Icimier aflloe was 
fiMiftfurt OB him, in the Perctval nmistfy. After 
Uie Ksmsmmtkm of Mr Percival, lord Liverpool (as 
ha had become, oa the death of his father, in 1808) 
memfffd {iBlf}, though reluctantly, the post of 
His adminiilfation wat marked hy grml 
I and wMik i Mj e at home, but the fbfrigu 
t hnra m dUfercfil impfcsi of lord Loodoiv 



t impfcsi of lord Loodoiv 
, ^ Lord Uverpooi lost popidarity 

by tike trial of the queen, whieh was cloM, as is 
well known, by the abandumneni of the bill of pains 
and penalibeA, on the pari of the ministers. It wa^ 
on thh otca^ofi, that eari Grey demandeit of him 
*«how he dhiad, i«o» Mch eirideiioe, to faru^ ibr. 
vifd n hill of dMMMsiL te diiMttloit «f whkh 
had mivlMd Iha coMtryiM ana <«d to the other, 
and mighl hsra htcn loaJ to her i ndeptodnt eiis- 
icBce.** A pMOytie «f«he, ta the fctalMhtf of 
li«7. ha^laf rmfciaJ Mm tecagihia of itJadNc to 
hMlBna^ilr 

LIVBRWOET 
Hm i'lBiia of Fanik Ok» mnj ether tumicd 
, k hn iMd • tnapoiary repwtaiioii fur Iht 



Tht 



I i^Mft to called it the ^^ffm* 



core of pulmonary consumption. It is 
little plant, flowering very early in >pdi 
common to the I'niied States and Europ 
are two varieties, one with obtiv^e, aiia 
witli acute lol^es to tlie leaves. 

LIVERY {Ihfree.} At the pteoaf| 
France, under tlie sovereigns of the I 
third rac****, tlie king delivered to his 
also to tlio^e of the queen and the pruicfl 
clothes. These were called iwree*. III 
were delivered at the king*s expeme. 
of these donaiiocis, togetlier with that 
llie equipages, the presenLs for the nol 
people, amotuited to an tmmense sum. 
economy aftemanb suppressetJ Uiesc pla 
hut the livery of ihe servants stiil rei 
Loudon, by /reefy or iitery men, 
Ireemen of tike city who belong to thi 
city compentes, which embrace the vaHfl 
the metropolis ; tliey had the exclusive 
voting at tlie election of members of jm 
of the lord mayor. Out of liiis body, 
council, slierifl*, aldermen, ond other od 
goven;ment of the city, are elected* 

LIVIA DRLSILLA : wife of the « 
gustos, daughter of Livius Dnisiis Cla< 
lost his life in the battle of Philippi, 
Brutus and Csfisius, She was first 
rms Claudius Nero* by whom she imd 
Dnisus and Tiberius. ^VbeJi she 
husband to Italy, before tlie triumrlr 
she narrowly escaped being made 
who afterwards became her hi 
place, she went with her son to 
and when her husband was 
returned to Rome. Here her 
charms made such an impression 
that he repudiatetl his wife, Serif 
marry her, ar»d, in the 7l5lh year 
though pregnant, from her husband, 
how to use her power over the heart 
for the attainment of her arobitioiis ] 
effected tlie adoption of one of her 
to tlie throne At her iostigatioOp Ji 
daughter of Augustus, was banished, 
rrs, too, almujEt universally ascribe fo 1 
of the youiig Marcellus, of h\ 
banishment of Agrippa Posthnmos. 
ing no longer any near relatives^ yit 
rranests in fiiTottr of Tiberius. In tl 
will, Liria was coustitutfd the first 
veceived into the Julian family, and I 
the name of j4mg^£t€i. She was abo 
priestess in the temple of the driied Jj 
many coins were struck in her honour, 
ritts proved himself very ungrateful tu llj 
whom he was indebted for every thii 
not allow the senate to bestow i 
marks of respect He dkl not 
in public with disrespect ; but, 
in order to gratify his lusts in an 
lode, he fell into a violent 
visit her in her last sicknesR, 
after her death, and fcifhade 
paid to her memory. 

LIVINGSTON, BaocKODLAT, 
s;ttprme court of the Cnitrd Stntei, 
<if Williim LiTiogtton, goremor of 
anil was bom m the city of New Y 
9% 1757. He mtcfed Prlneetcai 
I77«. W^fk H for the field, and bt« 
iunily^ uf genernl Schnylsr, 
era anay. He «m nftervi 
el gemvni AmoM. with the 
In tha honoiir of the oooqnost 




dispnie^ 
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3DQiB|«iiifd Mr Jay to the court of Spain, 
Kifvomarf, and irmained nbraod about 
s. On ha rttuni, he dcToied himself to 
it» wkaMJlM to practice in April, 1783. 
ivfit hippilT aoacpted to the profession, 
qM him into nouce, and. ultimatelr to 
. H« VBs called to the bench of ihe 
CMrt of Uie state of New York, January 
ni, In NotcDber, 1800, was transfernxl to 
himaii Qourl of tlie United States, the 
f wi ttatkn be diacbajged, witJi dUtin. 

kilUibitti and ability, until his death « 
mL |lMt dining the sittinE^ of the court at 
BMiHiidi 16, IB23, in Llie sixty-f^ixtb year 
ft. Kt|tttt»ed a mind of mioomnioa acute- 
Itim.saiii eii|oyed the reputation of an ae- 
MaaaWiiui in able pleader and jurist, an 
jiidtevand 1 liberal patron of leannnfcr. 
SGSTQN, Robert R., an eminent American 
if «ii bcfiv in the city of New York, 
^t t, IT46. He WHS educated at King^*s 
Bl indQited in 1766. He studied and 
^J^ ia till city with ^reat success. Near 
■JWfwmt of the American revolution, he 

*« of recorder, on account of his attach- 

Bwrty.jtjdias elected to the first general 
^^tahum ; was one of the committee 
tM It ^iTftn ibe Declaration of Indepen- 

■JiI80,*ii ippointed secretary of forei|>n 

twj UiioBgboot the war of the rcTulution, 
* WM siy by hi5 1^1 and efficiency in the 
JJ'T^Bie. (See hi* letters, in the Dipla* 
^^^f^dmtt of the fUtftiution.) At the 
*?■ 'j['«**iiiititMi of New York, he wb§ 
jj**^ "f that state, which office he 
J'''*l|iB 1801, to France, as minister 
J^ff'^ ffNutfd by president JelferMia, 
F'**'*>f Napoleon Bonaparte, then fimt 
^f"^ respect and eordinlity, and, 
[ it^S!^ ^ sevemi years in the Frencin 
^•WcftBttlloj appeared to be the faroorite 
' »^- He coodticled, witli tlie aid of Mr 
^« '■■station which ended in the cession of 
••^IwCniUHi States, took leave of Uie first 
|p Z'*"^ mnde an extensive tour on the con- 
V^^ ^"*>6 return from Paris, as n pritate 
I *JJ^» tlien irmperor, presented to liim a 
^l^rr^ *^ ^ miniature likeness of him- 
F*J), piiated by the celebrated Isabey. 
'™<wlie formed a friendship and close 

■™cy with Rotwi t Fulton, whom he 
^jj^'ted with counsel and m<iney, to ma^ 
FiARofstcnm navigntion. (See Fultom, 
*"Aflf.> In 1805, Mr Livin^lon returned 
>tiid Stalev and tlienceforwanl employed 

praoioting the art* and aericijlture. He 
' into the Slate of New York the use ofpyp- 
f Merino race of sheep. He was president 
t Ifork academy of fine arts, of which he 
Binder, and also of the society for tlie 
Plncuiture. He died March 26, 181 3, 
TiaMtkm of an able stJitesnuuit a learoed 
a niu^ UM'fui cititen. 
,^>Dft7Ntci?5, the fattier of Roman poe- 
h a Greek of Tarentum, first went to 
e commencement of the si^EUt century 
nodation of the city, as instructor to 
' of Livius Sa!inator, He ininxluced 
otBftB ftage, dmmas after the tireci&n 

besides sereral epic poems, wrote a 
dI" the Odysey, in the old Satumine 

have only a few fragments of liis writ- 
may be found in tlie Comiei Latini, and 
*9eUirwm, See Fabridus^ Bf&, Lot, iv, 1 ; 
fist. vii. 'I, 



LI VI US, TiTVB, bom at Padua, in the year of 
Rome G95 (59 B, C), cnne from t^ place of hiM 
birth to Rome, where t(e ^H^ndtm the notice of 
Au^tus. after whose death he returned to his 
native town, where he died A. D, 16. His history 
of Rome, to which he det oted twenty years, rendered 
him so celebrated, tliat a Spaniard hi said to have 
gone from Codii to Rome merely for the purpose of 
seeing him. Of the circumstances of liis life we 
know little. He waa called, by Au^istus, tlie 
PompeiaH^ because he deeded the character of 
Pompcy, in hb history ; this, however, did not pre* 
vent hia ei\|oying the patronage of the emperor till 
the time ot hb deatli, Accordin|r to Suidas, Livy 
did not receive, during his lifetime, thp applause 
which his history deserved, and it was not liil after 
his death that full justice was rendered him. In the 
fifteenth century, his body was supposed to liave b<?en 
discovered at Padmi, and a splendid inouumeot was 
raised to bb memory, Hb Roman history begins at 
the landing of JEswias In Italy, and comes down (o 
the year of the city 744. His style is clear and 
intelligible, Uboured without afieetatioii, diffttsive 
without tedioiisness, and arpunentative without pe-, 
dantry. His descriptions are sIngiilBrly fiv^ely and 
picturesque, and there are few spedtnens of oratory 
superior to that of many of the speeches with which 
his narmtives are intersptfrsed. Vet he was acruseil 
(see i^uiftiitmn. viiL I.) of provincialism {*' patavtm- 
tot*'). His whole work const ^ed of 140 or MS 
book% of which welmve remaining only the first ten, 
and Ukkc fntm the twenty-first to the fi^rty-rtfih, or 
the first, thinl and fourtli decades, and half of the 
fifth. In tlie first ten books, the history extends to 
the year 4 GO ; tlie portion between the twejity -first 
aiul forty.fifth iKHiks contains the account uV the 
second Punic war (A. U, C, 536), and the history of 
tlie eJty to tlie year 586. In 177sf» Brans, while 
engaged in collectinj^ various readings, di&cuvered, in 
a codex renrripiug^ in the Vatican, a fragment of tjie 
niuely-^!^t book ; but it ii not of much importance. 
It was printed at Rome, anil reprinted at Leipsic, in 
1773, The epitome of tlie whole work wliicli ha$ 
been preserved, has been ascribed, by some to LIvy, 
by others, lo Flonis. FuJlowinp^ this outline, and de. 
riving hi.* facts from other credible sources of Roman 
history^ Freinsheim composed hi? Supplement to 
Livy. The best editions of Livy are tliose of Gro> 
rovius (Am^lenlam, IG79, 3 vols.) of Drakenborch 
(Leyden, 173S^46, 4 vols.), and, among the later 
editions, those of Ernes ti, Siiinfer^ Ruperii, and Do- 
ring. The best English translation is that oftjeorge 
Baker (6 voU., 1797), which has been often re- 
printed, 

LIVONIA. The Russian province* upon tlie 
BalUc, vii, Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, and Semi* 
pi lin, early belotiged lo the Russian states, as tribu- 
taries, while they retained their own institutions, 
and were never protecte<l by the Rns-sians from hos- 
tile inroads. During the perind when the Russian 
empire was in a state of cuiifusion, they liecame 
independent, but were again reduced to ^ulbjection 
by Peter the Great, Livonia was little kiwiwn to 
the rest of Europe till 1153, when some mer- 
chants of Bremen, on their way to Wisby, in Goth- 
land, in search of nvw sources of commerce, were 
throi* n upon the coasts of Livonia. The country was 
afterwards frequently vi^^lttd by the i>eople of Bre- 
men, who wion formed settlements there. An 
Aufjustine friar, Meinliard, with other Germans, 
emigrated thither about twenty-eight yean after. 
He converter! the inhabitants to Christiflnity, nml was 
their first bishop. I'he third biJihop after him, by 
name All>ert, who advanced n% far as the Pwina, 
first firmly establishetl tlie foundations of the spiri 
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tuiii authoritf . He buili tlie city uf Rigti, m die yter 
15iU0, and made it tlvp sec of the bishopric. At llie 
cUise of LiiLS cenliirjf the Daiiifkli kiit|>[ Canute VL, 
ituide luniself nm'Ster of these provinces, which werpp 
however, g^lvf ri up by his surTPfisorAVMadimir IIL, fur 
K sum of money, to the Teutcmic knights , witli whom 
tlie onier of Hrethren of ti\e Sword, founded by Albert, 
in 1^01, liad been miiteiit so tfmt the dominiijuof tJie 
Ti?ut4jmc onler comppeiiemteil all the four prciviwces 
above mention*Hj. They wi»rie, bowever» too weak 
to hold them uijainst the Hussmn ciar, Johu IL 
^Vasiliwltcii. who wus beut upon reiinitin|^ them with 
the Russian empire, and Uie state was disaolvtd* 
F-Hthoniii Uirn placet! jts*?lf nuiler the protectiao of 
Sw<Hlen ; Livcinia was united to foluud ; and Cour- 
lumi, will I Sejuigalbu, became a dnchy, under Polish 
jirotcTtiou. whicb the last nand master of the Teu- 
tonic order Jield as a Polish fief. From this time, 
Livonia became a source of discord between Ru;«ia, 
Sweden and Poknd, for near a century, from t5<)l t<i 
1 600, A t Iha peace of Oli va, in 1 6G0, tliis prov iuce ^ns 
ceded to Sweden by Poland, and it was again united 
to the province of Estbooia. By the peace of Nystadt, 
in IT^U botli provinces were again united to tbe 
Hussiiui empirr^. Livonia is bounded east by I ngria, 
•ttUth by LilJtuania and Sanaogitia, wert by tlie 
Baltic, and north by the gulf of Finland. It is pro. 
dilutive in grus and min, and comiists of two pro- 
vinces, Esthonia and Livonia, of which the first lies 
viwn the gulf of Finland, tlie lust upon tlie borders 
vt' Courbuid and Pbland. The Livonians, like the 
liltlmMiiaiii, ara a brmcfa of the Finns; and are* for 
te bdH put. In a ttMtit of aarrifiade ; but tbe griev. 
wm cppiBapioii^ imdar wliloh tt»f w«fe held by their 
tyiaats, Ikt nobility, has been tnudi lightened by an 
inptfial deGr«i of 1804. Beside* the original tnlia- 
bitants, tliere are, in tho country, many Russiaits, 
Germans, and Swedes. The greater isart are Lo- 
Ihatans ; but Calvintsts^ Catholics, and the Greek 
diareh, tajaj liberty of worship. In 17S3^ the 
eoanlry was newly orgaoiaed, and Livonia became 
the got ermuent of Riga^and Ksthouia that of Revel. 
The name of Livonia was, however, restored by the 
eapctor tmd^ in 1797. U ia» at present, divided 
lolo ire dfelcs. It compraes an area of S|,€OQ 
MMe «iilas» of level, marshy ooontry, abound^g 
with lakes. Riga, sttuatcd on the Dub% nine adka 
from the laiy of the Bal^ is the clikf place of enoi- 
Mteoa. like wmidtmntM there am arastly BritiriL 
^opablkaoflhetinninhoiiiafijMXK Theoalfother 
towii of note If Doqiat, sitaatiil on Ilia &mhach» the 
Mil of a university* eatahliidieii in l«ie, nnd of a 
fNii tnnuai kk, Tte aeigi—t« of Riga oob* 
mitm mtfiOO ytmhItaM. Seetim&aeiMrriiis. 
mmwdfia Limmi^ hf ooaH d» Acay (Dorpat. 1817, 
a vnb.), and GreoviUeV Jmrmn lb » fWiAavw, 

UVRE; an aneienk Fkvnch coin. The word b 
^lelfwd from (he UCia lira, a pound. ItapfManas 
otttfaaSIOBsC. At tat, the Itviw wi« «viM 



li^lniomaiiaM*. 



■nteolAQennan panmi km twquy mkm^^^ud 

tfmKMi^inln twenty ihUllaici. the Itvfa wae» at 

iraU of hlfH vahM. the levolnUMi cftMi«««i tbe 

'min.^«ea. Sm Amar, and 
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LACEHTtaXS, 

MsaitM. 

Famjly III. 
AKcnoiir f. 

Besides Uiese, the salamanders^ which 
fijurth ordex, or Bairacien*t are also j^( 
iizanis. See JfligtUor, BatUitIc, 
dile. Dragon, GtcMo, Iguana^ Moniiar, 

LIZARD, C^nt; Uie most sour' 
of England, In tlie county of Cornwall. 

LLAMA (attcAmia, lUig.). This ' 
which supplies ttte place uf tliecam^ 
itatits of Soutberu America, is much m 
and delicate tliau the tiastem *^ fdiip ofj 
Their slender and well formetl legs I 
more equal proportion to the sise and! 
body. Their necks arc more habitoail 
in an upright position, and are tenninM 
&muUer h«ad. Tbetr ears are long, poifl 
movable : their eyes large« prominent, J 
and Uie wliote expression of their ph; '^ 
veys a degree of intelligence and vi 
wanting in the cameL There has *^ 
fereiM^e of opinion among naturaltsts 
niunber of species. The irst travel!* 
spoke of the llama^ the ^weiwoo, the 
tiettpta, without giving sucli details 
site to identify them. Most of tlie < 
includlnf Linnmus, ledoccd them to 
lUmm argmmmatm, nsed is a beast of iN 
aipaemtwmn^ or meefaa, priaed te 
ieih. Bofimwas at iRtof the MM 
sobseqoenlly, edmitfed the 9iemgm0 aai 
Molina also sepavaled the pieaeoa, an 
the Aeffwe or Ckiiiam skeep^ bodl of i 
were a<k»pted by most sab9e<{oent 
Covier, however, UbuU the number toj 
ing the two last mentioned ; whilst ' 
oidy admits the Wuma and the 
the ^ipatn as a variety of the irst. 
inhabit the Corddlcffas of the Andes^ 
commoD in Fern and Chile ; they are 
bm and Paranay. Tftey tamimega ln 
which 1 ' ^— i-- -* «- 



eore fveen heihafe, they are never 1 
At the period of the airival of the i 
Peru, these i " 
to thai 

efhvd 

•ndricina. Gie^eiy da BolHmr < 



Phm the ktm «f d 



FMUieT 
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They are aliol 



eieMBtofMilthcm; it b eaOf Mfii^ 
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iwiil compel 
In fret, OM of tiKir mtt &ults 
moiMkdiapotiUaa. When pro- 
r hftve no otber wide of aTcnging them- 
Vy spittiif, wlicii 6c«ltj thej pooess in 
fiiiM7 degree, being cnpnble or ejecting 
^toadislinoeofaermlyanlL Thbisofa 
■■BtY,CMW i g wwd e gne ofifrit«tionand 
IWkoDtheMkedikin. Besides their ser- 
■Mi of Vvden, the Unnes affocd various 
[MaUolflitytDhamanlife. The flesh is 
1 wy wfaoleMBw and savoorj, especially 
jjl g aaiaial. Their wool, though of a 
IllpiaUe soeM, b in great rraoest, espe- 
|li|lifentife Indians, who employ it in the 
hiicf nfe, ropes, bs^, and hats. Their 
Nf a very dose texture, and were formerly 
1% tbs Penrans for soles of shoes, and 
mndby the Spnuards for harness. The 
■ia pm fire or six months with young, 
PM ise at t birth. The growth of the 
!:«■? npid; htiar capable of producing at 
■I « tee, ad beguming to decay at about 
J»lhiaii four feet and a half high, and 
fjw ^ialaigth. He has a bunch on his 
■jA eantut^ exudes a yellowish oily 
Jb bifil long and soft ; his colours, yari- 
PJJJ^I^^hroSrn, &c. The tail is rather 
|Mi4»wiiwBrds. The hoofs are divided; 

&■»■• •» sre elongated forwards, and ter- 
■Ibny appendages, surrounding the 
■J»nnmded above, and on either side 
itotiH. There are several specimens of 
I* ■ Ife diJEgfent menageries in Europe, 
SjJjJ* to thrive very well. 
^^^ih^UanOy plain); tJie inhabitants of 
g^*Jtett» (q. v.). In this article we 
iJJWtfly of those in Venesuela. The 
HFJ^eoesuela, which afford excellent 
W!JJJf*^of flocks and herds, are gener- 



JPJJ if con verted Indians or descendants 

a**^'"tej, who are distinguished for activ- 
jJlBurance and semi-barbarous liabits, 
.■-^CTw. From childhood they are 
"^jpy di and mount wild horses, which 
fy^ ^* orer the savannas. When at war, 
{■■•'Jy armed with a long lance, and often 
•••oris nor pistols. Uniform is unknown 
■ ; » few rags cover the upper part of their 
^jtttaioons are broad and full, somewhat 
■"■ke style. They have blankets {man- 
'Ihe case with most Indians in habits of 
*^ whites ; many of them have ham- 
■Byare brave in defending their plains. 
Mr of fighting is mucli like that of the 

ihej never attack in regular files, but 
onelves in every direction, rushing^ on- 
S; repeatedly attacking and constantly 
le enemy. Paez, who was bom and bred 
i, and is in manners, language and fero- 
plete Llanero, commanded them during 
wombian independence, and is adored by 
y choose their own officers, and dismiss 
sore. They suffer no foreigners among 
hey have played a conspicuous part in 
08 of Colombia, we subjoin the descrip- 
i by colonel Hippisley, which is corro- 
leneral Ducoudray Holstein, in his Me. 
on Bolivar. *' Sedeno's cavalry {Llan- 
colonel Hippisley, *' were composed of 

sites, some with saddles, very many of 
. ; some with bits, leather head-stalls and 

with rope lines, with a bit of the rope 
Jie tongue of the horse as a bit ; some 
ols hung over the saddle bow, either in- 



cased in tiger^in,orox-hide holster-pipes, or hanging 
by a thong of hide, one on each side. As for the 
troopers themselves, they were firom thirteen to for- 
ty-six years of age, of black, brown, sallow complex- 
ions, according to the castes of their parents. The 
adults wore coarse, large mustachios, and short hair, 
either woolly or black, according to their climate or 
descent. They had a ferocious, savage look. They 
were mounted oo miserable, half-starved, jaded beasts, 
horses or mules; some without trowsers, small clothes, 
or any covering, except a bandage of blue cloth or 
cotton round their loins, the end of which, passing 
between their legs, was fastened to the girth, round 
the waist ; others with trowsers, but without stock- 
ings, boots, or shoes, and a spur generally gracing 
the heel of one side ; and some wearing a Kind of 
sandal made of hide, with the hair side outward. In 
their left hand they hold their reins, and in their 
right a pole, from eight to ten feet in length, with an 
iron head, very sharp at the point and sides, and 
rather flat ; in sliape like our sergeants' halbert. 
A blanket of about a yard square, with a hol^, or 
rather a slit, cut In the centre, tlirough which tlie 
wearer thrusts his heed, falls on each side of his 
shoulders, thus covering his body, and leaving his 
bare arms at perfect liberty to manage his horse, or 
mule, and lance. Sometimes an old musket, the 
barrel of which has been shortened twelve inches, 
forms his carbine, and a large sabre or hanger, or 
cut and thrust, or even a small sword, hangs by a 
leather thong to his side. A flat hat, a tiger skin 
or high cap, covers his head, with a white feather 
or a white rag stuck into it." This picture will 
remind the reader of some of the cavalry which 
Russia marched from her Asiatic dominions against 
France in the final struggle with Napoleon. 

LLANOS ; the name given in the northern part of 
South America, particularly in Colombia, to vast 
plains, almost entirely level, and interrupted only by 
detached elevations, called in Spanish, mesas. The 
superficial area of the ilanas is estimated at 296,800 
square miles ; they extend from the coast of Caracas 
to Guiana, and from Merida to the mouth of the 
Orinoco and the Amazons. A large portion of them 
is sandy and without much vegetation, except on the 
banks of the rivers and during inundations: some 
fan-palms are found. When the inundations occur, 
the beasts take refuge upon tlie mesa*. The tlanas 
have been supposed by some to have formerly been 
the bottom ot the sea. They are distinguished into 
the (a.) Llano of Colombia, extending from the 
mountains of Caracas to the mouth of the Orinoco, 
and to the mountains of St Fe, and containing seve- 
ral mesas (de Amana, de Guanipa, de Paja, fifty to 
sixty-five feet in height), which, in the rainy season, 
are covered with rich verdure, and inhabited by herds 
and flocks of all descriptions.— (6.) Hatio de Casa- 
nare ; a continuation of the former, between the 
Orinoco, Meta and Sinaruca. — (c) Llano de S, Juan; 
very fertile, woody, often so thickly overgrown, that 
it can only be penetrated by means of the numerous 
rivers ; lies on the southern bank of the Meta, reach- 
ing to the Amasons, and was discovered in 1541 ^ by 
Gonzalo Ximenes Quesada. — (rf.) Llano of (he Ama- 
zonsy or the Maranhon; on both sides of tlie ri ver, 
extending from the Andes to the mouth of the 
Maranhon, over 2100 miles ; it is also wooded, and 
rich in grass, entirely without stones, and inhabi tcti 
by many species of animals. The inhabitants of 
these plains are called Llaneros (q. v.). Farther to 
the south, such plains are called pampas (q. v.). 

LLORENTE, Don Juan Antonio, author of the 
first history of the Spanish inquisition, drawn from 
its own records, was bom in 1756, near Calahorra, 
in Arragon. He received his education at Tarra- 
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fTOftn, entered Lhe clenc&l ortl^r in 1T76, got a 
bpniffice at CaliiltotTa, and, in 1779, by means of a { 
iHsj>ciisat»jii (as Uv wa^s hnnily twenty-Uiree y«^ir«! 
ulil), wa.s consecrated a priest. "Ibis huwevtr, tiid 
imt prevent liim irora iJiirsuing the stufly of the 
ciinoii biw, while he devote<l his leisure to tlie muses. 
At AladritJt lie wag attracLed by ilie tlieatre, and 
coni posed a sort of liielo-dram;!, the Itetrnit of 
liaheia* A Lrtigedy^ entitled Eric, the Kmg of the 
Cioth.%, wua imt rrpreseattd, as it contained allti^ions 
to existing diflicultJes at tlie court of Madrid. In 
1789, he was made chief secretary to the inquisition. 
Here he had au. opportunity to leani tram the ar- 
chives of tlie trlhunai Lhe liistory of its shameful and 
Ijorbaruus proceedijigs. In 1191^ he wna sent back 
lo hi!$ jiarish, ou Huspicion of being altndied to the 
principlejs of the Frcncli revolution, and In spite of 
the protection of the minister Florida Blanca, who 
was an enlightened statesman. Here he orcupied 
hini.^eif actively in the support of euiig;pant French 
priests ; and many of these unfortunate men were 
iodebC4Nl to hLin alone for tlielr subsistence. The 
manuscript of a history of tlie emigration of the 
French priesthood, founded upon tlie kivowledfl:e 
obtniued from the.s« acx^ualntaoces, and written iu 
1793, was lost by the fault of the censors of the press. 
In the mean time, don Manuel A bad U Sierm, an 
enlig^htened nian« was made jp^nd inquisitor, who, 
iiiteudiiiif lo retbmi th(^ ajihaiiiistration of this tri- 
bunal, employed Llorente to prepare a plan for tlie 
pur^Kise. But, before tt was compleletl, tlie renioval 
uf Abfiil la Sierra wa!i obtained by bis enemies. 
Some time after, the desie^n was talen up again at 
Madrid, und LJyrenle repaireti tbtther to submit the 
plan which he liad prep red in con] unction with the 
bishop of Calahorra. Jovellaoos (q, v.), miniitcr of 
justice, supfK>rted them . It was proposed to make 
the procei'dings of the tribunal of tlie inquisiliou 
public. A i 1 dependetl i ipon tliei r obta i u ing^ the assist- 
ance of the prince of peace^ the favourite of the 
queen. But Jovelbuios was suddenly removed firora 
office, and the inqulsitioa remalneii as it was.* (See 
iHfuUitioH.) Llorente soon felt its arm himself. 
Un correspoiKleiioe was stitad ; the most innocent 
«3tpfe9slQiis were inisintenireted t he was seiiteticed 
to a fMmthV oofifinement la a monastery, and u* pay 
a lite of 6ft y ducats, and was rcmove<J from the 
epfMiintaiefits which he held in the Holy t^liice. He 
U«ik1 in disgrace tiU 1S0£^ when his reputation caused 
hiin to be ciUfd to Nfadrid to Uive^li^te some dark 
poiitti of history. He was then appointed a canon of 
the cathedral of Toledo In tSCKi, and, in 1807, after 
lie had proved himself of noble descent, he was made 
n kiiig^ht of the ord«T of don Carlos. In Uie next 
y«Ar, wlirn Napoleon lUHkrtook to refpilaie ilie 
aflairs of Spain, Llorente i«p<alre<l to Bayonne, at 
M(uiu'» request, and took part in orgaAoing the new 
InsKHationa of his eoumry, which, however. eotJd 
nm lalea peroMJiml root^ as the cierry saw in ilkem iJie 
deHraelian of their withoHty. When Jo«epti Bona- 

■ " id Lbfente to 

. ami 
the 
superiotcndeii^ of the genenl retitnitiHt of the 
{»iM». la l§lt» ' ' 




pwto fMefid Madrid, in 1 800, he ehnmd liomil 
ukm powBsrion of the fMpeft of the iiquiiitiQii. 
of the buUdingi and archkvea which wctw miler 



• A FrvMh vlttm. CluMd «1« Ciniwf|ii^ ha*laf y^ 
ti«ly *a**r<^ OmI tb» ia4|tti*iii«n h«4 mm «Mf««4 Uif fvraMi 
mimtm tei*. Lkvvntr. »a kia Uttrt 4 H CttmtH^ JUw, Mir 
rtmfmmmm € i^fm^mt {tv\*. \%\l \ 9f*tv4, ta«t fn^ai 

ta« y««f 11^ «• «■•• fttai»#, iM» \m*m ^h«« lam 




V*riMi«4 •« iNr fi«i* by o* »««M« I Aii4 li^w Uhu \m W 
«iM« thi* holy trih«»«1 M«tfri«4 tte W^y of f«ii*r«l Ilk 



to M49*«MrH 



r%H4«. «te b*4 dU»i l« (h««v ^mm ^m% % ^ to M 49*iiMrHI bv 
4«f|ai lhe wif ihB4«r ?i» nii ii, twilatiS • to«4. v^ka^ 



4«f|aff 



iHewi k«r»«i»4a? 



memoir on the inquisition, with tlie i 
tlie Spanish nation fit>m the ctiaree \ 
been attached to this institution^ and totlie ai 
fe. Llorente was almoner of king Jcjseph, w| 
him, sucopssively, counsellor of stst^, comw| 
the royal order of Spain, commiieioner-geiM 
Cntzada . He folio wed Joseph to Pans after 
astrou!* campaign of tlte French in Russia, and 
had the intention of accompanying htm to thi 
States ; but^ reiimininfif lo tiike leave of hii 
he was induced to ^ive up the |ilaD. In 1 
published his hii^tory of ll»e inrjuisition in S 
FreJich— A work which was soon translated i 
European languages, and winch h»» become ai 
cai source. An abrido^mertt lias been pobli 
Leonani Gallois. When the old aulhoril: 
restored, he was obliged to flee* Banished 
country, deprived of his property and of. 
library, Llorente lived m France, ofter ^ 
tii tlie French party iu Spain, in indige 
hatred of the iUiijeral party arose, at I 
height, that the university of Paris forbad 
teach uig llio Spanish language io the 
schools, which had Wen hisoidy means of 
'Fhe ra^e of his enemies wa$ raised to thi 
pitch by the publicjitiou of his PortrtttU ptflA 
Fapes, and the old man was ordered* iit thi 
of the winter of 1622, to leave Paris in thr 
and France in tlie shortest pcissible time. 
not allowed to rest one day, and died exh 
victim to the persecutions of the nineteenth 
a few days after his arrival in Madrid (Feb. 
During his residence in France, be ptibli 
Me moire* pour Merrir a CHistmre de (a 1^ 
d'Espagne, at*ec dts Pitcei justi/waiive* f t 
nanie of R« Nelleto (an anagram of Lloi 
tlu^e volumes (Puris, 1815) — a work of 
illustrative of the events of 1806, in Spain. 
wrole a btographlcal account of himself {X 
grajica de Dm J, A. Uwremie, Paris IS 
J/orismos Poliiicos. The Discurso* Jo&rw 
siiiucitm rttigiata was actually written bj| 
can, but arranged and edited by LiorvaCi 
«upertu tended an edition of (Kmvret 
Barihrtemy de lat Qitas, Paris, 182?. 

LLUVD, Henry, a military officer 
writer on tactics, horn in Wales, in 17^, w] 
of a clergyman, who instructed him in th 
matics and classical literature. At thi 
seventeen he went abroad, and was prcse 
battle of FoDtenoy. He afterwards travelh 
many ; and hairinff resided some years in A 
was appointed aid-de<:arop to marshal Lii 
was gradually promoted, till, in 17G0, 
intrusted with the command of a large dc 
of cavalry and In&ntry^ destined to obaerre I 
ments of the Prussians. Lloyd executed tl 
with great success ; but soon after resigned 
mission in disgust. He was tlien employi 
king of Prussia; and during two oimpaigiB, 
as aidde<amp to prince Ferdinand ol Bi 
After the peace of Hubertsborg, be tiBTelic 
occurrence of boi^tilities between Russia 
key, when he offered tus services to Cathi 
who made him a major-geiierml. He dist 
huaaelf lnl774,aitlMes^|eof SUistrift; i 
quently, he had the oonniaiid of 30,000 m 
w^r with Sweden. At length* he left Rt 
travelled in luly. Spain, and Fortacml. 

Eneral Eliott, at Gibnltar, whence be f 
gland. Having made a survey of i 
the ooMtry, he drew np a Memoir 
and Piiimti el Git«l WHIa, whkc 
In I7M. lie retirvd, at leiigCh, to 
XetheriamK where he died, June 10, 17 
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ijr^ he was the author of an InUtHluction to 
of the War in GMinony^ hetwecn tli** 
Prussia and the EmpresM^neeii (Loiulon, 
t vol&f 4to) ; and a Treatise on Itie Compo^i- 
"dMTerptit Armif*^, ancient and niodpni, 1 hese 
tieen tmnslatpd into Frrndi niid German. 
full made use of thp IntriHliidton fiir hts 
de9 GmndeM Opiraltons Mititaires, Other 
cif Lloyd's are »id to have been bought up and 
1 hf the Britisfa vovemment, and many of 
are said to have oeen taken possession of, 
dBaflK, bj a person suppofed to be an rtnissarf 
British mint^tr^, among which were tlie Con- 
of the Hi«lory of the Seven Years' War, 
a Hjstory of the Wars in Flandt^rs, I1te truth^ 
■tw, of these statenipnts *ircins doidHful 
IXOYD'S CuFFEl-:-HOr>ls London, on the 
side of the royal exrhnng^e, has long been 
' as the resort of eminent merchants, under- 
I, insuTHJice brokers, &c. As Llo7d*s \^ one 
moA eiKlensive and be^t known insurance* 
the estimate of a vessel at Llojrd s If^ndsnuirli 
her character among merchonlj. 1 lie 
Ibegt here contain an accnuntt of tlte arrival 
V'WiSmm of vessels, and are rpinarkable for their 
ly lute ilfrji' wee of roantime aSktrs. 
UX>TII^ LIST, a ptthlicaiion in which the ship 
received at Lloyd's coflee house is jmb- 
Onaceotiot of the extensive infomiation which 
C O l iti ' ~ '" ■' nfgrmit importance tome rciiants, 
L*» ?-" See Magntt. 

LA}A: . le, ts the name given to money 

by the state. There may occur cafies 
rvqttire expenses for which the ordinary revenue 
is not sufficient ff, in such C8«e$i, it is 
to incrcn^e the usual revenue by aug- 
wiihout^rrat inconvNiiencetothe 
Hue will 6nd it Advisable to borrow, and 
till it can di^^charge the principal. 
are appropriated to objects by wtiidi 
of pndtictirui are augmented, the state 
and industry increased, they answer 
purpose as tliotse which an industritius 
laakes in order to enlarge tind improve his 
If he is successful, be will increas^e his 
the loan itself will alTbrd Ui<^ means fm 

Eying it Tliis will be the case alsowith the stale, 
I it employs the l>orrowpd capital to open to the 
IliQii incsWsed means of pn:iiitab!e industry, by 
Idhimiing its intercourse witii other coyutries, giving 
BCvrity to Its commerce, and increasing its means 
I praduclioii. But if ilie loans are expended in 
^foesf- or unfortunate wars^ or in other unprofitable 
lays, (liey diminish tlie means ot Jabour or enjoy- 
aod burden tlie nation with taxes to pay tlie 
and discJiarpe the c-apiljjL 'J "he capitalists 
aid in producing, when tliey lend tlieir capHaJ to 
pn of b«i5inc5s, and receive their iiitere'^t from tiie 
bof their capitals^ become unproductive sub- 
soon as they lend it to the state which expends 
I otelrssly, for now they live on the products of tlie 
Ipttais of oihen^ when before tliey lived on tJie pro- 
pcta of their own. As loans, tiowever^ may become 
to the state, the only question is. What is 
ntageous metliod ul making Uiem ? A 
inn among iwms is this^ — ^ihutthe govern- 
either the refrtiyment of the capital at 
pBftleaiir time, until which it pays interest, or 
the liberty to retain die capital, according 
I Its own pleasuref only paying interest regniarly. 
heirvikind is liableto occasion (rouble to tiie state. 




tike payment may often fiiU at an inconvenient 
He, Ttie pAjnient of Large sums, too, at a particu- 
r p#Had^ has this disadvantage^ that the nation, 
Creu the pnyment is to be made, becomeci destitute 



of ready money. Therefore large loans are usually 
contracted in such a way tliat ttie payment is made, 
successively, at many periods, or remains entireiy 
indefinite. The last kind of loans requires tliut the 
credit of tlie state should he undoubted, und also tliat 
\&T^e capitals should have Iweu accuinulatcd in the 
liaiids of many rich iieoplef who find tlieir greati'st 
Advantage in disposing of them in loans. Where 
there is a well fomided system of credit^ statesmen 
think it most advantageous to secure only tlie regular 
jiaymejit of the stipulated interest^ but to leave tlie 
payment of the capital at the pleasure of the state. 
This is called tXve funding s^strun^ as far as fixed funds 
are assigned for ttie perpetual payment of the interest. 
These perpftudi nHnuittet^ a* they ai"e called^ had 
their origin in IJritnin. hut have since been imitated 
tn Holland, France, Itussia, Austria, and nmny other 
states. In order to provide for tlie reileeming of tlie 
capital, a sulking fund (French, fittwrti^jseutfui) is 
established^ to*; ether with tlie fund appropriatid to 
the payment of the aiimiities. This is procured by 
means of a ttix large enough to pay the annuity as 
long as it lasts, and to retleem, annually, a part of 
tlie capital debt. This sinkiiitf fund is increased every 
year, if the annuities, annimily redeemed are add^d 
toJL [SceSmkin^ P'vnd) According to this metlmd, 
the state cannot be said, properly, to borrow c:iipital; 
it sells annuities, and fixes, at the snle, the nite at 
which they may be redeemed* They are commonly 
estimated at so much per cenL The government 
says — I oft'er you nn annuity of tliriH^ four, five, &c. 
per cent, redeemable at my pleasure. How much 
will you give me for it ? According to the markc't 
rale of interest, and the degree of credit which llu* 
state enjoys, tlie capitalists offer fifty » sixty, seventy, 
eighty, ninety^ &c,, percent. The sinking fund aims 
to discharge the debt, gradually^ by redeeniiiig, 
annually, part of the nimuilies, at the market price* 
If the latter exceeds the price for which it had sold 
its annuities, k will be obliged to redeem tlteni with 
k>ss ; hut if it is less^ it can redeem tliem with gain. 
Another kind of loan is, when the nipitalists pay 100 
per cent* at a fixed rate of interest, the goverrunent 
reserv ing the right to pay the capital at any conve- 
nient time. Suppose that the state, when it wishes 
to borrow J is obliged to pay ei^jht per cent,, and thai 
these stocks, in the course of three years, should rise 
ill the market 10C> per cent, above par; the state 
would easily Und capitalists, who would lend at tlie 
mte of four per cent annually, and with tlus it could 
redeem the eight per cent, stoi-ks. If, tlierefore, the 
state has reason to ^tpect that the price of the stocks 
^vill rise, its best plan is tti receive a fixed capital 
sum at such a rate of interest as it is obliged to gi^K- 
Hut if it fVars that tlie interests or the prices of the 
stocks will fall, it is for its advantage to pr^icure the 
necessary money by the sale f>f stocks at the market 
price, been use it may hope to redeem them at a 
reducetl rale. Sometimes premiums, or the chances 
of a lottery, are employed to stimulate reluctant capi- 
talists, and sometimes even force. If a government 
must have recourse lo other means than tliose arising 
trom the aiuiuity or interest offeree!, it is a certain 
sign that it enjoys but a fet*ble credit, or that there is 
a want of capital. How fertile modern history is in 
loaJis of every kind, and into what an unhappy situa- 
tion many states have fallen, by reason ot them, is 
well known. In Austria, the proprietors of tljestijcka 
have been forced, several times, to advance further 
sums, to avoid losing what they hud already lent. 
See Naiionai Dtbi. 

LUANDA, or LOANDd, or ST PAUL DE 
LOAT^DA ; a city of Angola, in a province of the 
same name, capital of tlie Fortuguese possessions in 
this part of Africa; longitude I30 ^j^' k. ; latitude 
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8^ ^' S. : populatkfti, i^UiU^l by CJurk« at 5,000 ; by 
Haiwi at 18,{XH)- li is piea^aiuly situated on the 
tlt^divity of a Jiill, near the st-a'Cnast, and the streets 
are wide and rtgriilar. It covers a larire i^xteiit of 
gruunii, btit is neither walled nor fiirtified. It b ttie 
beat ot a bi^^liup, and contains three cim vents. The 
port ts safe and spaeioiis ; Llie coimtry around plea- 
sant and fertiJiej almuiidiiLiii; in <:uiLlef cum, aiid fmiLs; 
provisions plentilui and dieap ; but ihe wBter bad, 
aiul must be brought fruin a xiei^hboiiring river, tm 
an islaiKl opposite. The Jiouses belunging to th« 
Portuguese are built of stone; the houses of the | 
natives are more riuinerouj^ but mean. The Jesuits 
uHeiate as priests, bimI preside av(>r the schook. 

LOANGO ; a country of Western Africa, of limits 
somewtiat vHj^e. Tlie country subject to tiie kxu^ 
of Loan^o extends from the /aire or Congo, on tJie 
south, to ca|^M3 St Catharine, a coast of upwanls of 
400 mdes; but Loang^o pn^per occupies ojily die 
middle part, exctuding Mjiyomba on one siile, and 
Malemba on tbe other. The clinmie is described as 
fine ; rain of rare occurrence, and never violent, btit 
duvra abuuiiant ; the soil a rcd^ slidi clay, and very 
fertile, but little cultivated ; ilie frraina are manioc, 
imuie, and a species of puke» called mxangen ; the 
sugar-cane grows to a great sise; palRi-treea are 
abundant; also potatoes and yams* and the finest 
fruits grow wiJd. Among the aniDiata are tiger-cats , 
oonces, hyasnas, hares, and antelopes. The country 
is thinly inhabited ; the poptdation is estimated by 
I)e Ufitndpre at 600,000. The ijiliabitanti^ :ire very 
indoleot, and iive in tlie most simple manner. Their 
bouses are Ivnned of stnv aodjunk, roofed with palm 
UsATcs. The government is despotic, an^l the dig- 
nity is transmitted only in the female line. Almost 
the only object for which Europeims resort to Uiis 
ei»afi is tlie trade in slaves. W bile Loango was in 
tli« height of its puwetf its port was uhiiosl tite 
exclusive tfiefitre of this trade. The tmdf has of 
late mudi diminisiied. ^ee Tiickey's Ktpetitiion io 

I.OANGO ; a city, and tlie capital of Loaiigo, on 
a river which forms a bay at its mouthy ubout six 
njiles fr<mi tJie Atianiit: ; lon|e:itude» aieoniing to 
mptaiu Tuckey. It"^ 30 K; latitude 4® 40 N, It is 
alioutfour miles in cin^uit, rontaintug only about GOO 
endomres, in each of wliicli there is a numbe^r of 
cottage; and the inti&bitajits are computed at 
i&JSXXk The bnd in the vicinity is very fertile, and 
the water excellent. The esitnuioe oi the bay is 
iiltewled with some danger. Tlie town is calkn] 
Lw9Mg% Lmngiri, Banga, and Buali ; by tbe 
natives, Bormi, or Boori. 

LOBAt% GioaoK Moptox, count, lieutenant- 
gcneralf and, in 1830, commander of tite natioua) 
guank of Paris, one of the pupils of the Frendi revo- 
lutkn of 1789, aod a distiugui^ied actor in tliat of 
Julff 1830^ watf bum in 1770, and designee i for 
ootntaerdal punoits. On the invasion of France, 
in 179^ he entered the military serv ice, and obtained 
hi« irrt promotion on tJie Khine. Having served 
with distinctioo in Italy, wtiere he was dangerously 
woaaded, ha waa cxeaied, by the first consul, Boua- 
pafte.* federal of brigade, aiHl aftrrwanls accompa- 
aM Ui« eoi|icrar in alt his cmmfmmiB, in tlie ca pa- 
ct^ «f aid. In 1807. be was voaadMl at Friedland. 
asi pfoaolad to ibe lank of genefal of division. 
Hii DriUiaai servicta in Spain, lu 18tM, and in Grf^ 
aaaj, ebtainpii bim bb title of cotmt. (See Jfpem^ ) 
JIftar barlaf feiTed in the Russian faampaign, be 
was BMds pfiaoaer in Dresden in ISLS, but a«rt at 
iihrrty after tbe abdieatioa of Napolcao. He 
nijouird tb«> iiaptwir ilaffbif Iba bandfail daya, was 
iMwed peer iif ffanee. wr e i ye d tbe etmaMiid of a 
dhrlalao, and dtwMnguitbed hltti«elf at H aierltMi. Oi> 




tlie second restoration of tbe Bourbons, count 

was btiuished from tlie kingdom (sec Lottis Xf 
ajkl he resided in Ik^lgiuui till 1818, wben 
allowed bo return to Fntnce. During tlie rev( 
of ISao, be took an active part on tlie pipnlrvr ^id^i 
and, witeri Laluyette resigned tiie Ci>mmuiiii of tbr 
national guards, was appointed ^December tC>) 
mander of iliose of Paris. 

LOBEIRA, Va»co, author of the eel 



romance of Jmadk tie Gaul, vfus bom at I'ofttili 
PortugBlij in tlie fourteenili century. In 1.386, lb 
wj^ kni^rhted on Uie field of battle, at Aljuliatioli^ 
by king Juaiu I. He died at Eivas, where he po^ 
sesscd an estate, in 1403. The original of hb c " 
bmled roiiwnt*e was preserved in the library of 
duke of Aveiixi, who sud'ered fi»r the conspincf 
n^inst Jos4'pli L; but whether still in existence 
not, is doubtful. This rotmiiice lias been daimediv 
France, it liaving been asserted that Lobeaim 1 
only a translator ; but Dr Son they bus succeeded 
refuting thai pretensioji. See Amadis. 

LOliBL, Martin de, ( Latin I2ed, Lebtliuf), i 
bom at LilEe, in 153S, studied medicine at Mootpcl^ 
Iter, travt'iled Uirouuh Ituty, S wit zcr Land, GenBaay, 
Ijecame physician to the prince of Orange, Atid 
at a bier period, inviteil io Fug land, as a butauat, 
by king James. Me diinl in IbtG. at Highgate,o^r 
London. His cliief works are Siirpium ttdttrt^MU 
nm'ft^ with engravings (London, 1670, lolio ; sefrrsi 
times reprinted ; ibe last time, Frankfort, 1651, 
folio); Piantamm seu SHfpimm Hittoria eunt Jdttt- 
mrwrum I 'otttmme^ with engravings ( A iitwt* rp. IdTftf 
folio J in Dutdi, ibid, 1581); Jcones Siirpimm (AaU 
werp, 1581^ 4to ; also London, lti06, 4bol. AftlT 
him, a genus of plants has been called Lohetia. All 
the Sfiecies are poisonous; soine very much so. 

LOBLLIA ; a genus of plants distingunlitd bf i 
U»c labiate corolhif niul by having the fif a 
united in the form of a cylinder, as in tbe 
About 1^ species ore known, which are berliaoeoai 
or irutescent, having ultemate leaves, and 
disposed ill term inaf racemes. Tbe juice to all li 
milky, and more or less acrid and caustic. 

LOliSTEH (a«lacif<). This well known 
ous antfuai baa already been rurs<inly m( 
under the head of Cmu^h, and it was tliere iaad* 
verteriiy staled, ibat Ibe lobsl«r. found on tbi 
American coasts was tbe J. ^ammaru*, or, in otlMf ' 
wufdi, identicjil with the European species. It was 
«o ooosidered by most naturalists, until Mr Siy 
pointed out the ditferences between them. (Sit 
J»mm, Jcad. y'at Sti. Phiiad. i. 165} He tenai 
it j4, martnus. Mr Say observes that Sebfi, tiowevcr, 
was aware tbat this species was clistiDct from tha 
European, and figured it in bis great work. Tbey 
are exceedingly alike, thongh there are certain 
of dttrereiice, sutikrient to autboriae a 
Tbe habits of tbe American^wciesarF.as faraatbry 
have been observed, analogous to tbosc of tlie gam- 
They are taken by BMana of pots or tra|tf . J 
of sinps or osiers fonaed soBMwbat like • i 
niottse-tn|H bailed with garlagfi^ attachad to a cord i 
and buoy, and sunk by means of a weight, Ibt I 
European lobster liaving been more studied by natur- 
alists, the following particokrs reapeotbig It bate 
been obtained, h&t Ibe cmfaa, tbey Gbttige tbiir 
crust annually. Fret iotis fo ibis process,, they apfMar I 
sick, languid, and restless. They acquwe the aW ] 
ibell in about three or fbar dayi^ during wbieb lioMv * 
beli^ perfectly defene«less, ibey beoome tbe prey, * 
wA only of fish, but also of such of tbeir brstbian ■• 
mt9 not ui tbe sane cntidUioii. It is d&AoBll to coa^l 
etiee bow cbey are able Co draw ibe arasdaa of ibrir^ 
i of their bard covering. Tba isbeniieit 

f, that dnrhig tbe pining state of Ibe aiumalt 
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I casftiii^ Its shell, tli6 liabbeoooMS oonUvctod 
ttMJiadeneeas tobectpsbleof being withdrawn 

' ^ the joints and narrow passage near the body. 

ials,thB7< 



Ukc all ocho' cnBtaeeoDS animals, they only increase 
kaM whilst in a soft state. The circumstance of 
hhlcn losing their daws on occasion of thunder- 
' dip, or the sooxid of cumoo, is well antbenticated. 
llBifrtontaon of claws lost thus, or from their fre- 
y«t combats with each other, in which the van> 
iriihoi party generally leaves one of his limbs in his 
itaavy*s giasp^ may be readily observed, as the 
mm fimb seUom, if crer, attains the siie of the 
faner. These animals are Tery sensible to the 
ADckcoHsnuiicated to the lioid in which they live, 
If IhtiriBgiif cannon. In the water, they are very 
■pid k their motions, and, when suddenly alarmed, 
ring to a peat di^ance. They attain their 
k a rock with sorprising dexterity, throwing 
hsto a pasnge barely sufficient to permit 
■lirfenfecsto pass. They are extremely prolific: 
S^flHlcrsays that he counted 12,444 ^gs under 
At tail of a female lobster, besides those that 
hi the body uoprotmded. The female 
these <¥gs in the sand, where they are soou 



LOCH : the Scottish for lake. 
LOCH KATRINE, or CATHARINE ; a small 
kha of Scotland, in the county of Perth, in the 
Gnankn lulls, celebrated for the picturesque beau- 
tisiafils dmres. It has become &mous as the scene 
of the lady of the Lake. Bordering on it are the 
called the Trosachs, full of wildness and 
r. The access to the lake is through a 
; half a mile in length, *^ the Tros- 




LOCH LEVEN. See Leven. 

LOCH LOMOND ; a lake of Scotland, lying 
brtwixt Dakkvtooshire and Stirlingshire, and nearly 
rqaally beloafpag to both. It is about twenty-tlu-ee 
■lies la k^^th m>m north to south, and its greatest 
braidtk is tfre miles. It. contains nearly thirty 
bkads of diftrent sites. It communicates with the 
Clyde by a river, which joins the Clyde at Dumber. 
too. (See LevTM.) This beautiful lake is surround- 
hf hilk and mountains, and is celebrated for the 
mid and pictoresque scenery of its shores. Its depth 
■ varioiBym some parts 100 fethoms. It abounds 
ktroot. 

LOCK ; a well known instniment, used for &sten- 
isg doors, chests, &c., generally opened by a key. 
The kick B reckoned the masterpiece m smithery, a 
gnat deal of art and delicacy being required in con- 
triving and varying the wards, springs, bolts, &c., 
isd a^nsting them to the places where they are to 
ke Bed, anato the several occasions of using them. 
The principle on which all locks depend, is the appli- 
cation of a lever to an interior bolt, by means of 
a ooaunonication from without ; so that, by means of 
the latter, the lever acts upon the bolt, and moves it 
ia soch a manner as to secure the Ikl or door from 
keiog opened by any pull or push from without. The 
security of locks, in general, therefore, depends on 
the number of impediments we can interpose betwixt 
the lever (the key) and the bolt whidi secures the 
door ; and these impediments are well known by the 
oame of wards, the number and intricacy of which 
ire supposed to distinguish a good lock from a bad 
ooe. If these wards, however, do not, in an effectual 
manner, preclude the access of all other instruments 
besides the proper key, it is still possible for a 
mechanic, of equal skill with the lockmaker, to open 
it without the key, and thus to elude the labour of 
the other. Various complicated and difficult locks 
have been constructed by Messrs Bramah, Taylor, 
Spears, and others. In a very ingenkras lock, in- 



vented by Mr Perkins, twenty-ftiur small blocks of 
metal, of difierent siMs, are introduced, corresponding, 
to the letters of the alphabet Out of these, an 
indefinite number of combinations may be made. 
The person locking the door selects and places the 
blocks necessary to spell a particular word, known 
only to himself, and no other person, even if in pos- 
session of the key, can open the door, without a 
knowledge of the same word. 

LOCKS. When a canal varies from one level to an- 
other of different elevation, the place where the change 
of level takes place, is conunanded bf a lock. Locks 
are tight, oblong enclosures, in the bed of the canal, 
furnished with g^tes at each end, which separate the 
higher from the lower parts of the canaL When a boat 
passes up the canal, the lower gates are opened, and 
the boat glides into the lock, after which the lower 
gates are shut. A sluice, communicating with the 
upper part of the canal, is then opened, and the lock ra- 
pidly fills with water, elevating the boat on its sur&ce. 
When the lock is filled to the highest water level, the 
upper gates are opened, and the boat, being now on 
the level of the upper part of the canal, passes on its 
way. The reverse of this process is performed when 
the boat is descending the canal. Locks are made of 
stone or brick, sometimes of wchmI. The gates are 
commonly double, resembling folding doors. They 
meet each other, in most instances, at an obtuse 
angle, and the pressure of the water serves to keep 
them firmly in contact Cast iron gates are some- 
times used in England, curved in the form of a hori- 
lontal arch, with their convex side opposed to the 
water. In China, inclined planes are said to be used 
instead of locks, along which the boats are drawn up 
or let down. They liave also been used in Europe, 
and on the Morris canal, in New Jersey, America. 

LOCKE, John, one of the most eminent philoso- 
phers and valuable writers of His age and country, 
was bom at Wring^ton, in Somersetshire, Aug. 29, 
IG32, His fatlier, who had been bred to the law, 
acted in the capacity of steward, or court-keeper, to 
colonel Aiexandej* Popham, by whose interest, on the 
breaking out of the civil war, he became a captain in 
the serv ice of parliament. The subject of this article 
was sent, at a proper age, to Westminster school, 
whence he was elected, in 1651, to Christ church 
college, Oxford. Here he distinguished himself much 
by his application and proficiency; and, having taken 
the desnree of B. A. in 1655, and of M. A. in 1658, 
he applied himself to the study of physic. In the year 

1664, he accepted an offer to go abroad, in the 
capacity of secretary to Sir William Swan, envoy 
from Charles II. to the elector of Brandenburg, and 
other German princes; but he returned, in the course 
of a year, and resumed his studies with renewed 
ardour. In 1666, he was introduced to lord Ashley, 
afterwards the celebrated earl of Shaftesbury, to 
whom he became essentially serviceable in his medical 
capacity, and who formed so high an opinion of his 
general powers, that he prevailed upon him to take 
up his residence in his house, and urged him to apply 
his studies to politics and philosophy. By his acquain- 
tance with' this nobleman, Mr Locke was introduced 
to the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Hali&x, and 
others of the most eminent persons of their day. In 

1665, at the request of the earl and countess of 
Northumberland, he accompanied them in a tour to 
France, and, on his return, was employed by lord 
Ashley, then chancellor of tlie exchequer, in draw- 
ing up the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina. 
He also superintended the education of that noble- 
man's son. In 1670, he began to form the plan of 
his Essay on the Human Understanding, and, about 
the same tune, was made a fellow of the royal society. 
In 1672, lord Ashley, having been created earl of 
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SImftesbury, and ciinrKM^lor^ appo'tnti^ Mr L<>cke 
sfcretary nf presentations ^ wliitTti oflicf , liowever, tie 
lost tile fijIEnmn^ year, wlipji the eari was obliged to 
rrsign llie seals. Being still presiilpnt of tJie buord 
of trade, thai noblpniiin titen made Mr Locki* secrp- 
inry ta the mme; but^thf fimiUHSsion being dissolved 
in IGTIJie lost tliftt appointment abo. In Uie fuU 
hiwiiig year, he pmdumed as a tsicheJor of physic^ 
andt being apprehensive of a con<iuiwptiof», (ravelleil 
into Fnii!€i% «nd resiiipd 5ome time at Monlpelher. 
In ItiTO^ he returned to England , at the request of 
ilie earl of Shiiftesbiiry* then ngain restored lo poner ; 
and, in 168g, when that nohlemnn was obliged to 
retire to iiolland, he accompanied him in bis exile. 
t»n the death of his patron, in tiiat country, aware 
bow mudi he was {bsliked by the predunnnant arbi- 
trnrj Miction at home» be choose to remain abroad ; 
ni»d wajn in consequence, accused of hemg the antbor 
of certain iracts against tlie British gos^enimeni ; 
mid, alttiotijffh tJiese wereafterwardsdisoorered to lje 
the w*»rk oranotlier person, he was arbitrarily ejectiHl 
from hit stitdentsliip of Christ church, by the king's 
mmmand. Tbus assuiled, he continued abroad, nobly 
refusin;^ to accept a partion, which the celebrated 
William Fenn undertook to procure for bim, expres- 
sing bimtelf, like the chance ihir LllopiiaL in similar 
rircum^itances, igimrimt of tlie crimen of which be bad 
been declnred guilty. In ItiHS, when Monnmutb 
niMlertook bis ill-concerted enterprise, tIic*Eii^li!*h 
envoy at the Hague deman*!eij the pers^m oi Mr 
Locke, and several olhers, which demand obliged 
bim lo conceal himself for nearly a year ; but, in 
HJ86t he again appeared in piihlic, and formed a 
literary socii'ty at Amsterdam, in c<M>jynction with 
Li«ibi>rch» Leclerc, and otliers. During tlie time of 
his concealment, be also wrote liis first Letter con- 
j-eming Toleration, which wa** printed at Gouda, in 
IbSy, under the title of EpistMa de Tolerant ia, and 
wus rapidly translated into Datdi, Freadit and Kng- 
Ji.'^b. j^t the revtjlotion, he returned to Koj^hind, in 
the fleet which conveyed the princess of Orange, and, 
lietng deemed a suflerer for tbe principles on which 
it was established, be was made a commiKvioner of 
appeals, and was soon after gnitifif^I by ibe establish' 
meiit of tolcntkm by law. In 1690, he publisliedbu 
celebrated &5sy concerning Human I'nder^tnndinjf, 
which he had written in Htjlland. It vi-ns instantly 
attacked by varinus writer!^. It was even proposed, 
nt a meetinj^ of tbe heads of bouses of the university 
ofOxfonLto fonnally censure and discourage it; 
but noUting was finally resolved upon, but tliai each 
nwsier should endeavour to prevent its be in jf read in 
hia college. Neither thi*, however, nur any otber 
apoo9ition, availed ; tbe reputatioji, Uab of tlie work 
ana oi the author, increased throughout Furope ; 
and^ besldei beinr transJated into French aiid Latin, 
it hid feacbed a frnirth Fiiglish edition, in 1700. In 
1690, Locke published hif second Letter on Totera. 
Uoo; and, in tlie same year, appeared bis two 
Treatises on (lovemnsent, in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of Sir Robert F timer, and of the whole pas- 
si ve^bedieoce scbooU He next wrute k fiampblet 
entitM Some CimsidentkMis of the Coireeqiiences of 
bverinc the laterest and Value of Money (1691, 
8vo), wniGh was followed by other smaller pieces an 
the flune subject In 1G92. he pubbsbed a thlnl 
Lfllvr mi TdftrntHMi, and, the lullowiiig year, hts 
Thom^ CDB P P fii i n g Education. In lt95, he wis 
■ndi m ca w wMo ner of trade and planlatkim, and. 
in iHi mm* y^ir, imblkrted bit ReaaonahlesiMB of 
ChrlStliSlty, a« deiivrred in the Scrfpittm^ which 
bN«^ wannit attacked by doctor Edwarti^, tn his 
tlodniafii**!! I nmsvked. U»cke followed witha^rsl 
wad arcQod Vivdioatjon, in whirh he dkrfrnded hloi* 
adf In a siiMyiMnner. The w>r randn byToland, 



and other latitudinarian writers, of tlie premises kH : 
down in the tlssay on tbe Human Underslanding, at 
lengtli produced iin opjK«ient in tlie celebmtrd 
bishop Stillingfleet, who, in his Defence of U^e Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, censured some pnaages ii. 
Locke's Fjsay ; Mid a controveTsy arose, in 
Hie great reading and proficiency in ecciesi 
antiquities of tbe prelate yielded, in an argum< 
contest, to the reasoning p<iwers of tlie philostii 
Hiili his |iublirations intbis controversy* win di »m 
liistin^'uistied by mildne^< and urlnanity, Locke retjHI 
from tile prejyv, and bis asthmatic complaint ificrf»^ 
ing:, be reitigned his post of comoilssioner of Cia^ 
and plantations^ observing Utat be could not. in 
science, hold a filtuBtlon, lo which 
salary was atL^ched, without performing the 
of it. From this time, he Hved wholly in retir 
where he applietl himself to tbe study of Scri[ 
while tlie sufl'erings incidental to his disorders woi 
ninterially alleviated by tlte kind attentions aoi 
agreealtle conversation of lady Masham, who wai 
the daughter of the learned doctor Cndwortk iiid^ 
for many jearSj his intimate friends IvocJce amXtn^ 
fd nearly two ye&n in a declining siate^ and it 
length eitpired in a manner corre5j>otMlent with hs 
piely, eqiuinimity, and rectitude, October 28, I70i» 
He was burieti nt Oates, where tliere is a neat monk 
ment erected to \m memory, with a mode^ Urtia 
inscription indited by himself. 

'1 he moral, social, and political character of Llkii 
eminent man, is sniitcienlly iliustmted by the ^jre> 
going brief account of his life and laliours ; and tlit 
elfect of bis writings upon tbe opinions and ervn 
fortunes of manknid, is tlie best etiloeiiim on Ids 
mentiil superiority. In tlie opiniunof doctor Read, 
he gave the first example in tlie English kmanagr, 
of writing on abstract subjects witti - . ij 

IxTspictiity, No author has more siicce^ nl 

out the danger of ambiguous words, mm ^ 
indistinct notions on subjects of judg;inent ai 
ing ; while his ol>5er% ations on the various 
tbe human understanding, on Che use and 
words, and on the extent and limits of _ 

ktHiwledge^ are drawn from an attentive reflection m 
the operations of his own mind. In onler to stody 
the human soul, he went neither to anci'^nt imr |u 
modem pliilosophers for advice, btit, like Mal^ 
bn^nclie, he turned within himself auil, after laving 
long contemplated his own mind, he gave hts reilf^ 
tions to the world. Locke was a very acute tli inker, 
and bis labours will always be acknowledged with 
gmtitude^ in tbe history of pliik^iphy ; but, at l/te 
("ame time, it mu«t l>e remembered, tliat, in attrnspl' 
irig to analyie the human soul, as an anatontisl prtK 
cecds in Investigating a Iwly, piece by piece, and 
to derive idras from exnerience^ he has uniuteittkui- 
ally Rupported ntatertalism. His declarattoti, thst 
(lod, by his oranipotence, can make matter capabte 
of thinking, lias lieen considered dangerous in a 
reJigloiis point of %iew. Locke's grm work, hii 
Essay on the Human Understanding, wfakh he «« 
nifieteen years in nreparing* owes hi existeitce to a 
dispute, St which he was pment, and which he per- 
ceived to rest on a verbal misinMlnrstAmiing, and« coo^ 
sidering tins to be a common anarce of error, he was M 
to study ttte origin of ideas. Sic The infloefiee of Uia 
irork lias nmdmd the empirical pljila!»ophy gtvieial, 
in Bril»lD ind Prance^ tltough in botli coontnes^ 
phttonplirfs of a difemu scliool liave ap|>farNl. 
^•a €km»im,) Henry t,ee and NiHTis (m O&fbfif) 
Wfn «Bong his earliest oppoiwnts. In Fraooe, 
Jean Letlerc (Cl^ricus) dislingutshed hinaelf pam- 
ctUsrly as a partisan of l.ocke ; nod ^^faveaanda 
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tike Essay itself has mainly conduced, it will f stroke, the wings are contracted, or slightly turned, 
vwe a Taluable guide in the acquirement of to lessen their resistance to the atmosphere, then 

raised, and spread anew. The downward stroke 
also, being more sudden than the upward, is more 
resisted by the atmosphere. The tail of birds 
serves as a rudder to direct the course upward or 
downward. When a birtl sails in the air without 
moving the wines, it is done in some cases by the 
velocity previously acquired, and an oblique direction 
of the wings upward ; in others, by a gradual de- 
scent, with the wings slightly turned, in an oblique 
direction, downward. Fishes, in swimming for>vard, 
are propelled chiefly by strokes of the tail, the 
extremity of which being bent in an oblique posi- 
tion, propels the body forward and laterally at the 
same time. The lateral motion is corrected by the 
next stroke, in tlie opposite direction, while the 
I torward course continues. The fins serve partly to 
^ ^ _ I assist in swimming, but chiefly to balance the body, 

,kb ^raphiase and Notes upon St Paul's ;< or keep it upright ; for, the centre of gravity being 
to the Galaiians, Corinthians, Romans, and nearest the back, a fish turns over, when it is dead 
M, with an Essay prefixed for the Under- 1 or disabled.* Some other aquatic animals, as 



Doe of the human mind. His' next great 
lis two Treatises on Government, was 
by the thcorttts of divine right and passive 
» (see LtgiUmac^Jf and by writers of Jaco- 
fodenciei ; but it upholds the great principles, 
mf be deemed the constitntional doctrine of his 
.. It was a favourite work with the statesmen 
kncrican revolution, by whom it is constantly 
d Id hi their constitutional arguments. His 
lUeflMS of Christianity maintains, that tliere 
Ig ooBtained in revealed religion inconsistent 
M^ind that it is only necessary to believe that 
I Iha Messiah. His posthumous works, also, 
■ad him to be considered, by some, as a Soci- 
erides the works already mentioned,Locke left 
MSS. behind him, from which his executors, 
r Kmg and Mr Anthony Collins, published, 



r fllir St Paul's Epistles, by a reference to St , 
■leUl In 1706, the same parties published 
laoi Works of Mr Locke (8vo), comprising 
m on the Conduct of the Understanding, an 
0jkm of Malebranche's Opinion of seeing all 
hi God. His works have been collected 
r, aad £reqiiently printed in 3 vols, folio, 4 
whOf ami, more lately, in ten vols, 8vo, witli 
wiTiiii by Law, bishop of Carlisle. Some 
fetd MSS. yet remain in possession of lord 
ho has given to tlie public some valuable 
a Ib his Life and Correspondence of John 
, 1829).— See, also, Stewart's Philo- 



L ; a Und of box, or chest, made along 
saff aihlf, to put or stow anything in. 
•^Miffv; strong frames of plank near the 
■vU ai the bold, in which the shot is puL 
aUfdN. See Lohnan, and Fabie, 



leeches, swim with a sinuous or undulating motion 
of the body, in which several parts at once are made 
to act obliquely agauist tlie water. Serpents, ui like 
maimer, advance oy means of the winding or serpen- 
tine direction which they give to their bodies, and by 
which a succession of oblique forces are brought to 
act against the ground. Sir Everard Home is of 
opinion that serpents use their nhs in the manner 
of legs, and propel the body forwards by bringing 
the plates on the under surface of tlie body to act, 
successively, like feet against the ground. This he 
deduces from the anatomy of the animal, and from 
the movements which he perceived in suffering a 
large coluber to crawl over his hand. Some worms 
and larvsB of slow motion, extend a part of their 
body forwards, and draw up the rest to overtake it, 
some performing this motion in a direct line, others 
hi curves. When land animals swim in water, they 
' are supported, because their whole weight, with the 



AQMOnON. I'he arts of locomotion are very I lungs expanded with air, is less than tliat of an equal 
■cribed in Bigelow^s Technology (Boston, | bulk of water. I'he head, however, or a part of it, 
aad the few remarks that follow are abridged must be kept above water, to enable the animal 
a flnt part of the article. The chief obsta- to breathe ; and to effect this, and also to make pro- 
Ich oppose locomotion, or change of place, gress in the water, the limbs are exerted, in sucops- 
vity and friction, the last of which is, in most | sive impulses, against tlie fluid. Quadrupeds and 
I eonsequence of the first. Gravity confines | birds swim with less eflbrt than man, because the 
rotrlal bodies against the sur&ce of the i weight of the head, which is carried above the 



fith a force proportionate to the quantity of 
which composes them. Most kinds of 
hm, both natural and artificial, which assist 
thmy are arrangements for obviating the 
of gravity and friction. Animals that walk, 
t friction by substituting points of their bodies 
id large surfaces, and upon these points they 
I upon centres, for the length of each step, 
themselves wholly or partly from the ground 
cmive arcs, instead of drawing themselves 



water, is, in them, a smaller proportional part of 
the whole than it is in man. All animals are pro- 
vided, by nature, with organs of locomotion best 
adapted to their structure and situation ; and it is 
probable that no animal, man not being excepted, 
can exert his strength more advantageously by any 
other than the natural mode, in moving himself over 
the common surface of the ground.f Thus walking 
I cars, velocipedes, &c., although they may enable a 
I man to increase his velocity, in favourable situations, 
the snrfiice. As the feet move in separate | for a short time, yet they actually require an increased 
be body has also a lateral, vibratory motion, j expenditure of power, for the purpose of transporting 
I, hi walking, puts down one foot before the | the machine made use of, in addition to the weight 
I raised, but not in nmning. Quadrupeds, in i of the body. When, however, a great additional 
^, have three feet upon the g^round for most of load is to be transported with the body, a man, or 
le; in trotting, only two. Animals which | animal, may derive much assistance from mechanical 
igahist gravity, as the common fly, the tree- | arrangements. For moving weights over the Com- 
tek, support themselves by suction, using mon ground, with its ordinary asperities and ine- 
t on the under side of their feet, which they 

By at pleasure, till the pressure of the atmo- * Th« ■wimming-bladder, which exista in most fishea, 
r^mu^ thcmi ftn ndhprf^ In nthpi* rMtnM»fq though not in all, ia auppoard to have an agency in 

causes inem to aanere. in otner respects ^^^^^^ „,^ nj^dte gravity of the fiah to the Articular 

nomoUon is effected like that of other walk- depth in which it renidea. The power of the ininial to 
nals. Birds perform the motion of flying by riae or aink, by altering the dimenaiona of thia orcan, haa 

r the air with the broad surfece of their wings been, with acme reaaon. diapumd. ».«„.,„ 

^ , . 1 ..^ k««i,«««j Ai..^^i^w> *i,.w> w^^^fl ♦ Thia r«viu>k, of courae, dnea not apply to aitoationa in 

wnward and badtward direction, thiw propel- ^^^^^ ^,^.,i^„ j,' obfiaied, m opoo wiur, iec, raii-road., 
le body upward and forward. After each &c 
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qoBlatiet of substance and stroctore, no piece of inert 
BwcfaBnism is so fisTOorably adapted as the wheel- 
carriige. It was introduced into use in very early 
aces. Wheels dtminish friction, and also surmount 
obstacles or inequalities of the road, with more 
adrantage than bodies of any other form, in their 
plaoe, could do. The friction is diminished by 
transferring it from the surface of the ground to 
the centre of the wheel, or, rather, to the place 
of eooiict between the axietree and the box of the 
wheel ; so that it is lessened by the mechanical 
advantage of the lever, in the proportion which the 
diam«ter of the axietree bears to the diameter of the 
wheel. The rubbing surfaces, also, being kept 
polished, and smeared with some unctuous sub- 
stance, are in the best possible condition to resist 
friction. In like manner, the common obstacles 
tlmt present themselves in the public roods, are 
surmounted by a wheel with peculiar facility. As 
iooD as tlie wheel strikes against a stone or similar 
iMrd body, it is converted into a lever for lifting tlie 
load over the resisting olgect. If an obstacle eigtit 
or ten inches in height were presented to the boidy 
of a carriage unprovided with wheels, it would sti>p 
Its progress, or sul^ject it to such violence as would 
«Mlanger its safety. But by the action of a wheel, 
the load is lifted, and its centre of gravity pawes 
over in the direction of an easy arc, the obstacle 
furnishing the fulcrum on which the lever acts. 
Rollers placed under a heavy body diminish the 
friction in a greater degree tlwn wheels, provided 
they are true spheres or cylinders, without any axis 
on which they are constrained to move ; but a cylin- 
drical roller occasions friction, whenever its path 
deviates in the least from a straight line. The 
mechanical advantages of a wheel are proportionate 
to its sise, and the larger it is, the more effectually 
does it diminish the onlinary resistances. A large 
wheel will surmount stones and similar obstacles 
better than a small one, since the arm of Uie lever 
on which the force acts is longer, and tlie ctirve 
described by the centre of tlie load is the arc of a 
larger circle, and, of course, the a5cent is more 
gradual and easy. In passing over holes, ruts, or 
excavations, also, a large wheel sinks less than a 
small one, and consequently occasions less jolting 
and expenditure of power. The wear also of large 
wheels is less than tliat of small ones, for if we 
suppose a wheel to be tliree feet in diameter, it 
will turn round twice, while one of six feet in dia- 
meter turns round once ; so that its tire will come 
twice as often in contact witli tlie ground, and its 
spokes will twice as often have to support the weight 
CM tlie load. In practice, however, it is found neces- 
sary to confine the sise of wlieels within certain 
limits, partly because the materials used would make 
wheels of great sise heavy and cumbersome, since the 
separate parts woukl necessarily be of large pro- 
portions to have the requisite strength, and partly 
oecause they would be disproportioned to the sise of 
the animals employed In draught, and compel tliem 



culated to produce locomotion, or motion from place 
to place. 

In this article, it is our intention to give an his- 
torical and descriptive account of locomotive engines, 
and to reserve the consideration of their effects upon 
railways, until we come to treat of railways, (q. v.) 
Dr Robinson, while a student at Glasgow college in 
1769, seems to have been the first who suggested the 
application of steam power to the propelling of 
carriages. Oliver Evans, an ingenious American, 
thought of the same thing tweoty-thrae years after- 



wards, but it does not appear that an 
than a good high p re ssur e fixed engine 
of his liabours. In 1784, James Wat 
patent for the applicatioo of his stei 
move carriages, and three vears aft 
William Symington exhibited a node 
carriage of his own invcDtiofi at Ed 
engine being of the low p r e s sme kinL 
carriage on four wheels, was erected bf 
Trevithick, having a high pressure esgi 
contained in the carriage. The gre 
Trevithick*s carriage, consisted n tbe 
the wheels, which Mr Blinkeosop cad 
obviate in 1811, by employing a nudcn 
large toothed wheel was to work. lot 
lowing, Messrs Chapman brought km 
carriage, in wbidi the weight was diKrl 
larger sur&ce, and consequently lesBiB|« 
rail. About the same time, Mr BnnlflB 
contrived a carriage to be propelled b) 
ing like horse's feet. A railway caniii 
by M George Stevenson in July, 1814. i 
the most perfect for many years. Ttal 
employed two cylinders, and incressed 
of the machine, by distributing thefi 
four wheels, instead of over two ai it 
machine. In 1890, steam carriages of 
ter construction, were started upon db 
and Manchester railway. The caniifa 
the Sanspareil by Mr Hawkworth, tl 
by Messrs Braithwait and Ericsoo, SM 
by Mr Stevenson : after a fiiir tii4 
obtained the reward. Mr Steveoni 
ever, made fiuther improvements spa 
carriage, which we shall now proceed 
\'arious views of this railway stcta < 
given in plates 51. No. l,aiid 51. No. 
elevation is sliown in fig. 1, plate 51. ^ 
and 3 are end elevations, the fonncri 
back, and the latter the front elevatioB, 
end view of the boiler. Fig. 1, plate 5 
ground plan, and fig. 2 a section and 3a9 
some parts taken away, in order to i^ 
concealed portions of tlie machinery. 1 
ters of reference are used in all the fif 
<Jur attention must in the first place, 
to tlie boiltT, an end view of which isK 
fig. 4, plate 51. No. 1. It consists ol 
cylinder, having two flat ends, the <7 
commonly ohout six feet in length. Tk 
of this cylinder is occupied by eighty o 
tubes traversing the whole length, and < 
1^ inches diameter. These tubes are s 
being open at botli ends, the one end oo 
with the fire box, or furnace, and the oi 
into the chimney, thus affording a ptf 
smoke and hot air. These pipes being 
communicate their caloric to the wste 
rounds tliem, tlie boiler or cylinder beii 
water to such a height as to cover tlM 
boiler lies lengthwise in the carriage, as 
at A A' in tlie longitudinal section, fig 
No. 2, one end of the boiler as was beB 
opens into a fire-box or fiimace, seen at 
same section. The furnace bars are lai 
at a as may be seen, also in the grouDC 
plate 51. No. 2. The fire box or fum« 
ixix formed of two casings, the one co 
in the other. The outside casing < 
with ihe lower, and also at the uppei 
boiler, by moans of two pipes, therefore 
poured into the boiler, it flows into thei 
the outside casing and Uie lire-box, a 
being constantly kept about faealf fiill 
casing is consequently well supplied 
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nted in die c^ma^, fUtm into the ImUrr 

ir pifie. Abcnre Uiia ftrvf-tiax, mid com- 

rai tlM» Qppvr pat tif the builf>r. there is 

iUti*fu«^ f«cciver oo^'cml at Uie lop, and 

Vr« w WWII Al E." Fram this 

I !. (MM Cfid of which cipens iato 

t i Hi A huie distance Im^uw^ this pipe is 

H| % knt^ jtiiiit, uiui tlieii traverses horixoti. 

iUi of the builer. At its 

into two pip«s uf sDialler 

■ '\. g, the other bein^^ hid in 

ire bended downwards, in 

ji rs, on^ of which is s«cn 

^k4«, as before stated, pass nlonp^ 
>^ bciiler, nsc up ihrouffh 
; '^ into the air. F is tiie 
p, .««.- ,» .... -Leel prd kiitd, but instead 
p&V* brifk^ re^'kihiteti by a moveable 
j^fifubted by a spind steel spring, whose 
to lilBMSured by a grndimted «icaie. F' is 
'••tilfe. wp*ni«;ht in a similar way, 
! I he workmen cannot 
I oilier valve be too 
r , .. .M b^UU Siciy nnd prevefit 
e of the steam tn greater than 
h*' main hole, which is imcovered 
to be cleaned. The eng^ine, 
.trrc kind, is seen at It r \l' ; 
iiumber, lie nearly in a horhum- 
»• being a hltle inclined tipwards towards 
U « mck of tlie carriage. 
bniA* moiiod of the piii^ton roil, gives 
I atnkon the axle of the back wheels, and 
MTftfn is propeUed. The valvea in the 
» wnmilil by an eccentric, V r. The rods 
t «ff i4r 01} the steam, as al«o fur working 
rlc Uat eiuses Use carriage to move either 
\ or Ibnmnb, are seen at A and Z at ttie 

M|rjpun)p, which may be cnnnected 
Hputirft by a handle at t^ie com- 
^■n, who stands within the mi! 
arnaf e. The whole is su'ijn ndt*d 
tr&icb may be seen at N\ iu plute ^L 

't it on) J tnteoded to he a general descrip- 
KiiKii ulnr fielAils wid lie given to our 
i i Siram Engine* 

1 ooiotive engines for roovinp on 
xk. It is uoiieowiary to say much. V» ri- 
ll lave from Uiue to liroe been made by 
^Mann Heatons Mr Uu^sell, and otJier 
■diMari; but although very |;reat me- 
lllntt b€»en displayed in lJie«ie inventi<ins, 
m have succeeded to satisfaction. From 
^vements in the various departments of 
it it» highly probable that ere hmg^, steam 
Ui be made to ply mi our turnpike roads 
and expedition. 

wat a country of Middle Greece, whose 

the Locrixins^ were axnun^ tlie oldest 

ople. Tiiere were four brancjieij of theui 

no&idian, tlie Opunlian, CHuliau, and 

iins. The last were a colony 

stock, and lived in Lower Italy, 

Kie of the most powerful, 

^ of Magna Gfsecia. 

*i ..f4>iication of popular appeU 

the mutalitms of entomology, tiave Intro* 
y confusion in regiini to the scientific 
any inse4*U. Tlie American cicada- are 
mown to the Tnited Stiitts both by the 
trvett Jl^ atid toeuMt; the latter term* Ihw- 
invcily applied. Tmier the generic name 




t&cHttu is included, Ijy ieveral lUiodem entomolo^sts, 
the devotmng locusts nnd Uie common grftutt/iop. 
pers. These entomologists use the term in nearly 
tJie some sense as Limia*uSt who niBited it to a 
^oup of his great genus grtfilus, whicli constitutes 
the i^enus grvllu^ proper ol Fabricius, The j^rasi- 
hopper may be ill us chara*^teriwd. The wings and 
win^-cases are applied obliquely to the sides of the 
body iu repose; Uie antennm are shorthand do not 
taper townrds Uie eiwls; the feet have only three 
joints ; and the tiiii is not furnished with a projecting 
oviduct, or piercer, for the deposition of the egi;>». 
These insects have the hind legs fcjrmed for leapinL% 
and Ll)e males produce a ^tridnlous sound, by scraping 
these leirs Hf^iiiflt their wing-cases. The female 
deposits ner e|fg5 in the e)irLli,and the yomig survive 
the winter ia the larvic state, concealed amon^ the 
decayed vegetation i>f the surfece. They pass through 
an imperfect metamorphosis, for IxJth iarv« and pnyitc 
resemble, somewliai, the perfect injiects in fonu, are 
active, and take food in the iiame way, but are desti- 
tute of wines. In all stngesj, they are herbivorons, 
and BOinetiinei} da immense injnry to vegetation. 
The salt marehes of Nortli America liar hour an 
innnmemble host, which not imfrequeutly strip* 
them of every blade of grass ; or, when a scanty 
crop 15 gathered into the burn, the h&y is so lilled 
with tlie putrescent ciircasses of these grasshoppers, 
or locusts, as Lo \yt higtily offensive, ana totally un6t 
for forage. In some sections of that country, dicy 
occasionally appear tn s-uch numbers as to fill the air 
in clonils» and wherever they alight tliey devour 
every green tiling in their pulh. It is stilted, on 
goiMl authority, thnt, more than once^ when they 
visite<l some part** of New England, tliey not only ate 
tip ail the gra^^s in the £elds, but actually attackeil 
clothing and fences to appease llieir insatiable 
hunger. Some workmen, employed in raising the 
slee|)le of a church, iu W illiaitistown, Massachus^etts, 
were, white stundhig near tlie vane, covered by Ihem, 
and saw, at the same lime, vast swarms flying at a 
grciit height far above their heaiis, 1 he>e swarms 
are s^iki io return aft«*r a short migration, and perish 
on ilie very frronmls they have ravaged. (See 
I) wight's Travrt») Many of tJiese insects are ornik 
mented with various Lieautiful colours, particularly 
on the wings, which, however, in repoisc, are not 
visible, being f<»ldfd like a fan, and covered by the 
lung, narrow wing-cases One of the largest and 
most c^immon Aiuerican species is the locutta Cant- 
Una of Liniueus. It m aliout one inch and three 
quarUTS ill length, and the wings areof a deep black 
colour, siu*rounded with a broad yellow Ixntler. 
The most cetebnitcd species of grasshopper is the 
grpi/uj migratoriiit (migratory locust). Of all ani- 
mals capable of adding to tlie calamities of man- 
kind, by destroying Uie vegetable products of the 
earth, tlie migratory locusts would seem to possess 
the most fonnitlable poweni of destruction. In Syria, 
blgjpt, and almost all tlie south of Asia, these jnsecta 
mijke their appearance in legions, and carry desola- 
tion with them, in a few hours changing the most 
fertile provinces into Ijarren deserts, and darkening 
the air by their numbers. Happily for mankind, 
this calamity is not frequently repeated, for it is tlia 
inevitable precursor of femine, and its horrible conse- 
quences. The annals of most of the southern Asia- 
tic climates are filled wiih tlie accounts of the 
devastations producetl by locusts. They seldom visit 
Europe in such swanns, though tiiey are occasionally 
fonnitlHble to the agricuhurist. Kven when dead, 
they are still productive of evil consequences, since 
the putrefaction which arises from tlieir inconceiv- 
able number, is so great, that it is justly regarded ns 
the cause of aoiua of tJiosc desolating pestilences 
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wliieli almost depopulate whole distrlcLs of country. 
When locusts ttius make their appearance, they tire 
^iJ to hare a leader^ whose Aij^ht thef ot>servef and 
to whos^e moLious tliey jjay a strict r*^gurd. We ere 
toy that nearly as much damage is uceasioned by 
what tliey touch, as by what ttiey devour. Their 
bite is thought ta auitaminate the plants, and either 
to dej^troy or f^caUy weaken tlieir vegetation, t^f 
the innmnerable ujultiiudes in which they occur» 
scarcely uii adei]oate conception ciin be Jbruied. 
Harrow {Travth, &L(j.)sUtes thatjnSoutliern Africa, 
tile whole i^urfiice of the -^roimd might literally be 
baid to be covered with them (or an area of 20fJ0 
square miles. The water of a very wide river was 
scarcely visible on account of the dead carcasses tliat 
flfKited ou the surface- \V'hen ibe larvse (for tliese 
are mucfi inwre voracious than the perfect insects) 
are ou a march during itie day, it is iilierly impos- 
sible to turn the direction of the iroup, which is pen- 
ernlly with the wind. In some parts of the world, 
these insects are used for ftxjd. Far this purpose, 
they are cau<{ht in net^^^ and. when a sufficient nam- ' 
ber is praciired, they are rofisted over n slow iire, in 
fin earthen vessel, till the wiiips and legs drup off; 
when thus prepared, tliey are said to taste tike craw- 
fish. Mr Adanson (rotfage to Srncgat] says, how- 
ever, that he would willingly resign whole armies of 
locusts for the meanest fish. The locusts ctmstittited 
a common focwi among the Jews, and lMo:?es ha^^ spe- 
cified the dilTerent kiud^ wiiich they were permitted 
1^> eat. " Even these thou maye^t eat ; tbe locust 
afLer his kind ; the bald locust after lii^ kind i the 
beetle after his kiuil ; and the grasshopper after his 
kind," I^viL %h 22. 

The popular term grat^fwpper is also applied^ and 
with more propriety* to in^^ecia in anotlier gnnip of 
tfie ffrtfiii — the Mtig&nitxt of Linnaeus {hvusfa of Fa- 
hriciu>). They ere di^stingnishcd from tlie locihLs of 
the precediiiR sertion, by Llieir stvy long, bri^tle- 
shapinj, or tapering anlennce, and % having four 
Joints to Uieir feet, and an eatsertctl ovidtict- The 
iatu^r instrument ofli'Ji has the form of a curved 
sword or sickle, and is used in preifuring a hole, and 
in c^>nveying the eggs to their approiiriate nUim 
beneath the soil. These Insects have long, slender 
hind lep^, formed for leaping ibut the psnles do not 
play Willi them against their wing cases, for the pro- 
duction of sounds. Their musical organs consist of 
a pair of frames, within each of whidi is stretched a 
transjiarent membrane. These ta1x)urets arc afiiied 
to tJiat part of the l>ase of each wing case wliicJi laps 
on the top of the liack, and one lies directly over and 
id contact with the other ; so that, whetiever the 
win^r-cases are opened atid sJiut, th* frames i^rate 
together, and, as often as th« illuiffliog motion b 
repeateil, a grating Mjund \% produced. The^e mnsi- 
cfti gTASshoppen! are usually of a green ci>loiir, and 
ai« iHKrtumaf in tlieir Imhits, Dnnng the daytime, 
they conceal tliemselves in the grass or the foiisige of 
trees ; but at night, they quit their lurking places, 
and the joyous male coraiwences the song of love with 
which he rei^reaies his silent partner. It would be 
well to restrict tlie popular appelliititm grasihopperx 
to tile's© insects, which Imve Wen distribnied into 
several modern genera. Two only neetl here Ik* 
mentioned, vii , vonocrp/taiat Tlniiiljerg), {acruin. 
Kirhy). including the f'p4*cie« whose tiead terniinute<c 
in front in n conical projection, and ptf^ophjfiia 
(Kir by), whose head ]■ obillM!* and not {mnhiced in 
fro4it, Ilie latter gtmm oonUins the well known 
iiisect, calJeii, ffom Hs Wite, katy-itid, pt^ronhyUa 
roncutfa (toeusta eme&va, Say.) Its large, onlong- 
oral, coiic^ve wtng^aset, inwrnp the alidonrien, nnd 
^ fit their edges abovi) «nd below, somewhat like 
tJHe two Slides or valves of a po^pod, Perdu*d oti 



the topmivst twig of a tree, the ioiect begins t 
tyrnal call by separaUng, dofing, and fe<4#p<!i 

wing-cases. The h-jction of lIjc Labuurel^lran 
each other, Lhrice^ produces three distind 
which is the ysual ntmiber ; occ a sif anally, oi 
are given^ when the wing-cases are merely 
and ^-hut once. Hie meclmuism of Ltkeae 
reverberates, and increases the !*ound to such a 
that it may be heart! , in tlie stiibieAS of the ni 
the distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. A 
vals cjf three or four minutes, he repeats hit 
perons babbie, while rival songsters i*cho thi 
and the woods resKiund witli the call of kaiy-^ 
did, the live-long ni*;ht* The teitigoniaofL 
or grasshoppers abovtsmentioned, are not ( * 
founded witli ttie insects referred to tlie ni 
Mfi^onin of tilivier, Latnorck, and Lati 
former, witli all tlve gr^tli of Linnaeus. hav« j 
masticating their food, and belong to iJie onk 
piera; while the latter, witlithe cicada^ or Am 
(misnamed focasf}, have suctorions tulies, Jb 
turmg plants and imbibing their j nicest and 
to the order otmptertt. In the genus cicada, 
t*nnw are six- jo in ted ; there are tJiree ocelli, 
legs are not adapted for leaping, in tettigm 
afitenna; are three-jointed ; ttwre are only twi 
the thorax is transirerse, not pj^iiced behi 
the legs are formed for leaping. *I o the gen 
gonia (Olivier) may be referret! the niinuu 
which atlacki* tlie grape vine, and iiijun^ itKi 
extent by noxious ptinrture.s, and the > 
its sap. When die leaves of tiiis vnli 
a*^it!3ted, tlie little tettignHm leap or il} .. ...„ 
swarms. The infcsteil leaves so^Jii beetmie 
sickly, and^ losing their vitality, give to tlie { 
midsummer, tlie aspect it as?iumes, naturally 
approach ui winter. On tmiiing up the l<>fii 
tiously, Uie insects will be iseen busily m 
the under &ide, with their proboscis " 
tender epidermis. These insects pu^> .,.i... 
their me tamorplif^ses, which are imperfect, u| 
phint ; the wingless larvie and pit}){e, Itaving 
ral resemblance to tlie perfect insect, feed ti 
in the sjime maJiner. atid their innumerable wl 
skins will be found adhering to every pan 
leaves. This species s^urvives the winter in ( 
feet state, hybcmating beneath sticks, sion 
among the roots of grass. 1 1 may be called te 
vHia (Harris.) It is, in its perfect state, lira 
tenth of an inch long ; of a straw colour, w 
broad, scarlet bands acmss the whig^cases. on 
base and tlie other on the middle, and the lip) 
wing cases are blackish. — The cicttda im 
(Fat.), iwpularly mistmmed /ecw*/, and found 
ous parts of the world, lubllftl ou tlie teavea \ 
and ottier vegetable subfltanon. These inse 
furnished with a hanl proljosci^, capable of 
wood. They are well known from the |»eculij 
made by tlie males, 1 he uistruments for I 
situ B ted on each side of the liase of the abdom 
»'ach is covered by a kind of cartilaginiHis 1 
The cavity which contains these is divided \ 
angular ].tartition. Examinetl fmm im tnterni 
each cell presents, anteriorly, a white and 
membrane, and below this, a tense, thin, traifc 
laminii, termed, \\y Iteaiinmr, t!ie mimjir. 
imxw the cxternul side, tliere vtiil be seen i 
plaited membrane 4in each side, which b actei 
a powerfnl muscle, ctjm^Mjsed of a great nun 
straight and parallel fibres; this membrane 
dfHm, The musctes^ in rapidly contractii 
relaxing, act on tins drimi, ami thus prodi 
noise. It n snid, that in some species, in. I 
climates, this b very iHiwerfiil. Mr Smn 
vpeaka of fume of these Insects, rho6e ouira 
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lii at the distance of liaJf n mile, Tlie roost 

jgjlriMi species is the seventeen years' locust {C, 

f^mdeeoM), fo ommon, iji ^lOrLicular s«'asoii!i, in 

it parts of the Unitpd Slates. These iiiscH^ts 

WtKt from the ground towards the end of April, 

Ivvajs during tiie in^ht. On tlieir first ctuniog 

t.tihf7 lire In the ptipa state; but th« Imrk soon 

■i^ and the peHe<M, fly Bp|n'ars. Tlu^ heg^iii 

tUf CBB* ftln^fit tJie cih] uf Sluy ; tl\esQ are depc»- 

A in^MMi lines of two iiiciii'S ton^, in the tfiuti^r 

||^ of trees. As soon us the young ailain tl^'ir 

pirth. in tiwpubstalp, tlieyfivil to the gnmiul,and 

ike their wsy two or thrw? left tinderneuih I he sur- 

pB, in Ofder to tindergt) tlu-ir nlmn^t^ into the pupa 

feTB. Soon ilier attainint^ thnVr bst tninsfurmatii^ii, 

by aiv found in great numbers over krge districts 

f ^maUj, The J appear about every seventeen 

11% IhM^ It is highly prolmble, tJiat the periods 

Ifcvir iFturn Tary, according to the heat of the 

and otJier circiiinstaiices. These iiisects 

n known to make their appearance in the 

flf flkilBdelpttia in great niimDen:. penetrating 
Is Aeir mbtrfraaean residence, between the hrick^ 
I A fafrem^fflt. Notwithstanding the usual idea, 
pf 9ife m no way injurious to vej^eratioii, except 
Ml tbe dunge docio by tlie fenmle in depoKitiug her 
Kt. TTiia ias«ct is the favourite food of various 
kots ^ mtmals. immense tnunbers are ilestroy<>tl 
^ the ko^, before Uiey emerge from tlie j^ixjuiut ; 
Iff aiv, also, i»hen ia tJieir perfect stale, e&gerly 
^poved by iqoirrels. Some of the brger binlsare 
^&od of tbem. The Indians likp^n^e consider 
Is at a delicate food vrhen friech In New Jer'^ey, 
Bf lait« lieen eixiverted into soap, ft is elated, i>u 
pi WtfkorilJ* tliat tljey never li<4ht on the pine, 
ar 4ota tlie teale deposit her egg!» m this tribe of 

LOCUST (Mi«4B pgeudacaa'a.) This vahiaWe 
md onswaeotai Irrr; wiurh is Mifnquently eultivated 
a tkt AliuiticStetfs of Anierien. jind highly priziti in 
tttpopey grows wiUl in ji;reat proliLsioii anions; the 
LUefhaiiy mountains, and throuiih<uit the U>?»teni 
hm^ ereo to the Iwrders of the smidy plains whicJi 
lift the iiaia of the lUicky nioimtains. \Vheri in 
Imq, the lorgv*, ])endu9ou^ mcem* i> of fmi^runt, 
Ihilelovrerf, contniifting widtthe ht^ht-greeii fuliage, 
feodoer a fine edect. and ^ive this tree a rank iimoni:^ 
IB MMC omAxncntaJ. The lenve«} are pinnate, and 
le Itaflets very tliin artd s;nmothp the flowers, 
Nifthtlng m form tliose of the pen, diffuse a delicious 
•afiiBie, aikd are succeeded by a flui pod. The 
InaKhes and yoting steins are osuully aniiecl with 
iflTM. The wood is compact, hard, capable uf 
tiosno^ a fine polisJi, and hns llie valmible pro|>crty 
if mating decay longer titan almost any otlier. 
Tbecoloiir is greenish-yfUow^ \viUi bi-own streaks. 
Ldeust-posts are consuiaed in enormuu^ii quantities, 
tad are every where preferred, when they ';an be 
^Uained, This wowl is also very much employetl in 
iip'tmilding'. in the upper and lower parts of the 
me» together with the Mtiite und Uve oaks and red 
M^; but Jt la difficuk, in the Atlantic ports^ to pro- 
lan itocks of sufficient dimensions. Kor tree-naib, 
^ •-- r.^^--^f..i to nil otlier kinds of woot^, as it accjuirt^s 
with age, and consideriiWe i|uanti- 
annually exported to Great Britain. 
It 11 ai«u in*ployed by turners, and, from its fine 
fraiii and Instre, forms a very go<id substitute for 
kiT. The Irtcu^t grows very rapidly, but, when cul^ 
Irate^t in llie Atlantic states, it is found to be ex- 
tadhiglj liable to the aiuieks of an insect, which, 
\f boring into tlie wond in various directions, 
^ketif the tree Ui much, that it is eiisily broken by 
he wind. Iji various parl^ of Europe, ^eat atten- 
I befn paid to the propagniii^n uf tbts tree, fur 




onuiment as well as ftjr its useful propcrtie*!, and it<i 
cultivation is further enconragi^l by the abiyence of 
tlie destniyinsi' insect above-nieotioned. The iijiual 
stature of tlie locust is forly or forty- live feet, but, in 
the fertile regions of the south-west, it iitlain<, much 
greater dimensions, sometimes rt»Mchiug to the height 
of eighty feet, with a trunk four ieet in diameter, 

'I'he H. mtcom, a smaller tree tfian the locnsl, 
froai which it is dbtinguished by its rose-colotired 
fl«wers, and by fmving the youri£r branches ct)vere<l 
with a viscous substance, is, l\\ its natural state, ctin- 
fineii to Uie south-western ports of tbe Alleghany 
mountains. It usually does not exceed forty feet in 
height, with a trunk twelve inches iti diameter, and 
is a more onuunental tree thnti even the preceijing. 
Ihe pni|>crtie?i of the wood are very similar to those 
of the ctimnujn s|>ecieSj and it vviU bear cultivation in 
the same clinrntt"^. 

The /^ fihpula is also a native of the south-west 
mni^e-sof the Aileghanies. It is a shrub with vi^ry 
hispid branches, often cultivatetl in sartleus on 
account of its veiy large and beautlfnl rose^colourefl 
flowers, which, however, like those of tlie U vhiVMa, 
am inodorous. 

A fourth species of tt^tinia is said to exist wjlluri 
or near the biisin uf tlie Ked river, but, with respect 
to its character, botm lists are, nt presei^t, entirely 
uninformed. This genm is tlms peculiar to North 
Americn, 

LODGE. This word, with several syndxils and 
ceremonies, was tuken frnm tbe corporations of stone- 
cutters and masons, liy the freemasons. The former 
called the place where they assembled a htf^^^t and, 
in freemasonry, tmlgf; signilies the place of lueetiug ; 
and hence that Uxly of masons^ with itecessj^ry offi- 
cers, &c., who meet at such place, Kach Jotfge is 
diBtin^uisbetl by its particubr imme, with the ndiiiliun 
of tbe name of the place where it holds \\a meetings, 
t'or further informatiun, see Masmtry. 

LlilH.a well built town, since 1814 the chief 
town of the province of Lodi in the govenunent of 
Lom hardy, in the I^ombardo-^ enetian kingdom, lies 
on the Adda, in a fertile territory; Ion. si*' 31' K.; 
lat. 45" 19' N.; population, 17,800. 1 he bishopric Is 
subject to the arcJibisliop of Milan. Ihe town con- 
tains a strong citadeL The celebrated I'armesiin 
cheese is made, not at I'anua, Imt at and alMuit the 
town of Lodi alone, and is considered the best in 
Italy. Tiie manufuctures of earthen wnre are also 
celebrated. It was at this place tlmt general Bona- 
parte gained the famous victory, IMoy 10, 179t>, 
over tile Austrians, under Beauiieiu They had 
pEissed the Ailda, evacnateil Lndi, and taken a very 
strong iK»sitioii, tlefended by tliirty pieces of cannun, 
whicli could be np|iruacheil only by a narrow bridge 
over Uie Adda. nuiKi|iartt^ furmetl a part of his 
forces into a close coluinn, brought his whole artil- 
lery into play, and clmrge*! at a quick ste]>. The 
slaughter was dreadful, as the Austrian artillery 
swept down whole ranks at once on the bridge* The 
French wavered ; but, at tliis critical mnment, the 
Preach generals llertbier, Massena, Cervoni, Laiines, 
&c., placetl tliemselves at the head of the column, 
forced their way over the bridge, and ttiok tbe Ans- 
trian balteries. The Austriaos fought bmvrly; Ixvtii 
armies struggled with the greatest ob«itiuacy, and 
victory long remained in sitsi^^iense, till the division of 
Augereau tame up, and decided the fute of tlie bat- 
tle. The Austrians, driven from their post» lost a 
pnrt of their artdlery ntid over '.UKKi nien ; but IWiiu- 
lieu saveil the honour of the Au-slrian arms bv n 
retreat conducted with coolness. The French Ut^a 
was nut less. If lliey did nnt lose 4fXK) jnen, as tbes 
Anslrians stated, they certainly lost more than 20*yj, 
which was their own account. Men of science have 
2ti 
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I buUi Ki'JMTaUi'^Boimpiuie^ far Caking a [jost 

with Jilt iiniiiinive t-acriBce, of vviiich^ say iliey, he 

aught liavt.< bi^t*ii juiLsUu', in iwonij-fimr liours more^ 

wuh iuui|)iiruuvi« t'UKf; niiit lifaulicu* for haviiifr 

tvvuciuUtU itiv lown of Lodi in buch h»sU% a^ li> 

iic|;h'tt hn tikiu^ dtjwii Ui« ijni%e, by wliich aluiie 

tim f iiciay i!tHilii iipjirimfh his [Mteition ; but it b idlt* 

tti iHii(iiitti wiUi l(tt|>harl aljoiit jici^iptrctivc. Lodi 

renmuia oik^ of tlic iiio>t sinking iniliiarj udiieve- 

latliU i»r Nupoteon; not tueri'ly from lite |)er»oiial 

whk'li lii^ iRs]>liiye{J, hut tram tlie bolduess 

I iJio iiciHUi wa** phiiiiied. and ttie eiier|;y 

It uji". t \<i iiuhj At LcmIi, BonaparLG 

<ii (UttJf coriKiral). 

fiioH Fran^w {vol, 

JiiiO; iiUm* iU^Un; iU i Ualu dc llHH u 1814. 

Loii; f» nmcliint^ ii«ieij to loeosure ili« rate cif a 

ik tlie wjiter. For this purpose, 

LiLiLiii^, hut the one most g^n~ 

.....uvioig, culled Ibe cammoM tog. 

I !uu boeni, formiug tJie quadrant of a 

IX iDchirs radius, and balanced by a 

^\^^,^\'^ j all u U^« luulctl oo liw caccoJar pait^so as 

\.s .\Mii) I • iik*MHi(ciilarlTliithewaler;witllwisieBii»r 

^ ' « kiir4in«f b te cB cd Co &e lo^ 

•lie of whicfati >TMilteJ»thni«igtt 

uiuU* tiui otlwr Is atiadied to 

4 hole At tiM odier oofiHsr. so as to 

<iuUy. The lofr4iDis btinp drridad 

\rhich are m pro^K^rtjon to an 

iin^l^k-nl mxies^ a& a balf or 
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B^altiMdpiaM» 
roB te Iv* Hip 
tlMtdhavark 
as Ow suii la 



«•«% ^«« « -rsSbm af ImH wai 




itaw •» aa ift valba ll t«a ilpaii' ir irttor> It 1 
b iiMM»^ M^ If *a 'iltaMlMi iiT a ynrf 
^mm^mm mMmmk a i*% jlailiH *y^* 

m^ aa iMl faOT%M^ '«^ ^ ft 'wH li^ tanfwiMiy' la' 
lfe» l«| al wv^ MwiiM iiw «aJI v^i^a if «# alu 

^Wa % ^H' wr aaM va^A vaHMP^ vaBaHMi iv ^iRaflRn 
iA^ a vmAa aiwi la^^aMi asa awiaiNa ^laaMPta^ #9^- 
t4 Ha «M^ «ii ii» WMiit ilI]S^ ai «» 



four hours^ or from noon to i»oon» togrllier vtti 
Jatitude by observation. Vrvm t\m table, tJieal 
work tli€^ sliip's \va)\ mid a^uiijile their yom 
I'he wliute, beni£^ written wjtii dioik, is nUjbed 
evt^ry day at nooo. 

L(iri.BO(JK ; a Iwok into which the oaot« 
the lo^4x«ar(i iti daily tmnscribed at nooo, Id|| 
witJi fvery circomstance, dfsenring^ notice, tlai 
Imppeo to the ship, or v^ idiin her co^iiaiice^ 
at sea, or m a liarbour, &c. The intei 
visions or watches of a log-book, cxmtaiuin 
eadi, are ustially sitaied by the comniaii 
Uu^rL'of, in slnps of war or East Indiamen. 

LOG-LIXE ; the line wbidi is fastened \ 

LOGAN, JAaiB» ; boru at Lurgan* i 
Oct. SO, 1574, of Scottis!i p&rf^ts. At 
thirteen y^^are, having leatped Latin, Gif 
hmnc Flebrew, he waa put apprentioe 
draper iu Dublin ; but, tJM eountrr U^\i.r 
niudx confusion by Lite war of Ui 
he returned to liis parent^, at I 
vhere he devoted ail the Uiae whit^i im ^ 
ntaiid to Ihe improveoient of ht$ mind, 
teesth year, haring happily mei with a wmmi 

any Banner of instniction. Ifa«^in|r* 
improved himself in the Greek and He 
ouirad ibe Preodi, Indian, and Spau)^ 
Ha vaa eofaerd in a trade betire ^ 
Britfol, wbai WtlUam Peon made ^ 
to aocsampaoy bim to PeBiisyl:vaDia, 1 
vbidi bo accepted^ aod knded, «itb \ 
io PIdUeipbiB, ia Cba bmnamg of D 
la leas tbao uro yean» WiUiam PeiM 1 



laft bii aiorflary inve«tei 1 
iBportaol qIIIobs, wbicb be di«cUirsed 1 
airiJadbenaiL Ha iUad tbe oIKm 
of prvp^rty. 
Of gowupr Goraiai«B 
tba pravinoa fw twoiaan 

psopntttfT ^^1 ft nkMe <Nw« Cbe ftUg^ 
of t iair li iiiaif; fao^ ^rm all«r dik mJ 
am cnMbHUl^oaMkcdaBd appealed loindi 
iklfc Ibe awMt awil good gni rnwicot of Ib^ |iM 
^%wmmlmm^jtmu vasdoe 10 bis pnaletf 
lia b««d aboB taneaty yon alfil 
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■■Kr ■■( be imiaed, in order to be 
>M waWii ; tbe principles, therefore, 
T?J5!!?^ .* 8W>mI. apply to log. 
lecQM iitHi a logarittuB, it u neoesaarj 
g^— l ihDiMwfcrtoaiyitein or teries. 
i '^fft thenfiM, ciwtrtitnfa a Mvies of 
anii iaBtiMl proportioo, corrc^wndipg to 
5>KkigMBMbieiaproportioii. lU^^.for 
■■ irtm lOfeW ; 10>=I00 ; 10*=aOOO ; 
^^tevshgretbeloguritbinof 10=1; 
)9^'f kgvUm, 1000=8 ; logarithm, 
'^• fc ftj wy the deinitiofi of a l^rithm 
y **jl iiayyei|iieseed this : LogarUAm, 
ijy»ttlltt» fiir a DDiaber by which the 
M • cotiin ■nmwicil ratio is expressed 
^li a fiadnwiital ratio. The Talue of 
M bnvB to us by tlie comparison of 
^Mi fa expessed by a number called 
^Jftheiitlo; fir instance, 12 : 4 is ex- 
rVr 18:9b72 ; S and 2 befaigcaUed the 
![*H »^popartion9,»>:4and 18:9. If 
^■•■••■nisiofproportioos, which have 
■Milse or qnotioA, as, for instance, 1 to 
|«tof7,t7 tD61, &c (ki which 9 and 3, 27 
^*"^n in the same ratio as 3 and 1), 
Pr*? We tiaie adopt tbe ratio 3 to 1, as 
Hf" "■*» (or the unit of these ratios). 
Ell ^ Wife of this ratio, 27 to 1 the 
y.^j^y^iraple, and so on. The num- 
JjJjJjjWciae tlie value of such ratios, 
[Hl"J*J"aaKntai ratio, are called logar^ 
SSaSa ^ ^ ^^^^^ 1 is the logarithm 
C5!"j5Pnthm of 0, 3 of 27, 4 of 81, 
JJJsWaarer, the ratio of 4 : i as the 
^5|r*ji hence 1 as the logariUiro of 4, 
JEJj* logarithm of 16, 3 of 64, &c. 
3^2. ^''^^^''^^^^ ^'^ between, 
^^^^are to be calculated and put 
"^M ilL^ logarithms, made acconlin? 
JT"" te or fundamental ratio, of aU 
"V'SflMiii iioiit, is called a logarithmic 
J5^ ooomoo, at present, is tliat of 
T^l*^ fondamental basis is 10 to i ; 
f ?|*g*iUim of 10, 2 of 100, 3 of 1000, 4 
t* a ii erident that ail logarithms of 
*^S 1 and 10,most be more than O, yet 
M- C- afiactioo ; thus the h^arithm of 6 
n1 In the same way, the logarithms of 
■teveen 10 and 100 must be more than 
fika 2, Ice.; thus tbe logarithm of 95 
Ml j&U logarithms of the numbers be- 
1 100^ 1000, &c., are arranged in tables, 
■Ueb, particularly in calculations with 
en, it Tery great. The process is sim- 
; If there are numbers to be multiplied, 
s to sidd the logarithms ; if the numbers 
vided, the logarithms are merely to be 
if nomben are to be raised to powers, 
■M are multiplied ; if roots are to be 
le Iflcarithms are merely to be divided 
nt of the root In a table of logarithms, 
gore is called the indet or characierisHe. 
I are called, by the Germans and ItaU 
wHua, In general, the bgaritlims of 
I which 1 indicates 10, are called cont- 
f9^9 logarithms. The use of logaritluns 
try was discovered by John Napier, 
lirfi baron, and made known by him in a 
led at Edinburgh, in 1614. Logaritb- 
B of great value, not onlv to matbema- 
» all wiio have to make calculations with 
rs. The best logaritlimicai tables are 
laodofCallet. Tbe fonner are calcii- 
Logarithms are of Jncd* 



cnlafale impoitaMe in trigonometry ami hi istroooay. 
Vega's edition of Vlacq's tables contains a trigono- 
metrical table of the oommon logaritlims of the ra- 
dius or Is^. mi. lol.:^10-QOOOOOO, which gives the 
logarithns of sines, ares, cosines, tangents, and co- 
tangents for each aeoood of the two first and two hist 
deiprees, and for each ten seconds of tlie rest of thu 
quadrant Under Napief^s direction, B. Ursinius 
first gave tbe logarithai of the shies of the angles 
from 10 to 10 secoodi, the logarithm of the tangents, 
whicfa are the dilfcmces of the logarithms of eacli 
sfaie and co4tee, together wich tlie natural suie fur a 
ndins of 100,000/)00 parts. Kepler tuned his at- 
ientkio paitkalariy upon the inventam of Napier, 
and gave a new theory and new tables. Briggs was 
also oonspicaoos in the construction of tables. 
Mercator rfioirs a new way for calculating the loga- 
rithms easily and accurately. Newton, Leibnlta, 
Halley, Enler, L'Hoillier, and others, periectcd tlie 
system much, by applying to it the hinoinial theorem 
and dilierential calculos. The names of Vlacq, Sher- 
whi, Gardiner, Hettoo, Taylor, Callet, and others, 
deserve to be honoorably mentioned. The edition of 
Vfaico, withfai a few yean, by Vega, is partknUariv 
valnrale. During the French revolution, when all 
measures were foonded on the decimal divirion, new 
tables of the trigonometrical lines and tlieir logarithms 
became necessary. The dtaector of the burtmu du ear 
tastre, M. Prony, was ordered, by aovemmeut, to have 
tables calcuhited, which were to be not only extreme- 
ly accurate, but to exceed all other tables in magni- 
tude. Tills colossal work, for which the first 
mathematicians supplied the formuUs and tlie methods 
for using the differences in the calcukitions, was 
executed, but the depreciation of the paper money 
prevented its piiblicalion. Tlie tables would have 
occupied 1200 folio pages. {Xoiiees ntr les grandet 
Tablet LogarUhmifwee et TrigoHomStrhueef ealculcs 
au Bureau dm Cakutre a Paris, an iX.) 

LOG AU, FaKDaaic, baron of ; an epigrammatist, 
boni in Silesia, 1004, and died in 1655. He early 
sliowed poetical tahmts, but, at a later period, hUi 
avocations appear to have prevented him from at- 
tempting any large poems, and his poetical productions 
were confned to abort pieces and epigrams. He pub- 
lished a selection of SOO epigrams, which were so well 
received, as to induce him (probaUy in 1654) to 
publish a new collection of 3000. A contemporary 
of Opiti, he followed in the stejps of his great prede- 
cessor, and often expresses himself with as much 
vigour. Many of his epigrams are original and 
happy, and are the more striking as this department 
has been little cultivated by German writers. Lo- 
gan b particularly original in the gnome, and truly 
poetical in a form which is no\v become foreign U> 
poetry. Ramler and Lessing, who edited a collec- 
tion of his epigrams in 1759, revived his reputation. 
After Lessmg's death, Ramler republished tlie col. 
lection, in 1791 . Select poems of Logau are contained 
in W. Miiller'a BiUioihek Deuttcher Dichier des 17 
Jahrn, (Library of the German Poets of the seven- 
teenth Century, volume vi., Leipsic, 1824). 

LOGGfi Dl RAPFAELLO ; part of the Vatican, 
and one of those beautiful scenes to be found no- 
where but in Rome. Leo X. had lliese lagge or 
arcades built under the direction of the iinniortal 
Raphael. There are three stories which enclose a 
court called il CMile di S, Damaso, The middle 
story is the most celebrated. 1 1 is formed by thirteen 
arches, and tbe vault of each contains four paintings 
in fresco, representhig scenes from the Old TesU- 
roent, and exeented by Giolio Romano, Pierin dal 
Vaga, PeUegrino da Modena, Polidoro, and Maturino 
da Canvagglo, and others, after cartoons prepored 
by the great R^had himself. Tlie number of these 
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exquisite pictiin*^ isfifiy-two; the ardifsiintl pilii<itrrs 
are adorned with grotesqiiF painiinppi, expcutinl by 
GiovmiiiL da Udine, so famous in tlii^ briitich^ also 
under the dirpetion ofRaplmtl. 

LOGIC {kfyiJtn I. e. n-f^ru^B); the scipnr<» of the 
laws of tlioupfiit, iiiiti the contn-t coi^nexiDii of iifen^i. 
It is not cprtiiin, however, whetlitT tlw name was 
derived onpriimlty fnim thought or from lan^migi^, 
1>ecaiuse both may be de?^ijs[jiulcd by Xey«f, i. e. tph- 
fion and word* In Genu an, litis sciHice biis also 
been rallpd Denk-Lehre^ or fprjifntide^Lrhre (rule 
of tiiinkiag, or rule of undei-^tanilio"*), because lo^ic 
strives to represent, in a scientific way, those laws 
which the imderstiuidino; ts bound to follow in think- 
mg, and without the otj**ervan€'e of which* no correct 
corjclysions an* possible. Logic is valuable, not 
only as nttordiofr rides for the practical use of the 
nmkTstandiiTfi^, but also as a science preparatory to 
all other sciences, particularly mental philosophy^ as 
il a^^ords Hie rules for giving scieutific connexiuri to 
all knowledtrc, the laws of Uiiakiiinr determininjr the 
cliflracter of scieniiflc arrangement. But* irmsniuch 
as the laws of loi!;ic can oaly determine Uie form of 
our knowled|^e, btit cnn by no means teach us how to 
obliiin the rnalerinls of knrjwliHlfj^e, and ^in a clear 
insifjJit iuto lJiin|«'4 (which is the business of mrntfti 
vhihwphy, properly so called), in sr» far i<ii(ic has 
Deen, of kte, sef^narated from intellectnal philoMiphy, 
But Jf» as is not iin frequently donpj all sciences are 
divided into the historical (those which proceetlfrom 
experience, as Jiistory* nalural philosophy, jneiiicine, 
Ikfc) and the philo^phical (the sobjt*CLs of which 
do not fail witluji the domain of experienre), lovic 
is a ph(!oiiophir;d science, becatise Uie liurs of the 
connexion of thouj^hts and ideas are foiindetl in 
reason iL«i+'lf, and not in experience, :ind the snb- 
jects of lo^Tjc are, then»fore, cii|«ible of a deinonstra- 
tive certJiinty iM^yond those of any other philosophi- 
cal science. I^ogic has not nofrecpiently been over- 
vahicd. particularly by the ancient phiiosophen. It 
should nlways be kept in mind, that the most sy^le- 
iijatic ortler, olnne, iloes not render ns«iertions triillL 
The province of loj^ic has bceti eiilarf^ed orreHtncicd 
Uy dirt'erent philo-^ophers. Amosit^ the ancients, 
loi^ic was made to iticlude the deeper |>lnlo«ioph]cal 
invest! j£pttion of the g:enemll characturislics of Irnlh, 
or the e^^eatinl conditions of the truth of cuir know- 
ledare* which some modem philos<qther^ have re- 
ferred to metaphysics, Lofpc may l*e dtvidett into 
the pure and tlie nj^plieti ; the foriiuT treats of the 
ffeneral lawn and itpf rational of thou£;bt (concei%infj, 
^iiidpinjT, conchidiofT), and their prodiicU (notion, 
jijdg:ment, <'onchi>ion). Applied loi^ic treiits of 
thouiriit under pnriiculnr and Nppcinl relations which 
are to Ijc tJiken into consideration in ap[)lyinjj the 
l^eneral laws of t]ionj[rht, vi*. the c<iunexi<ois; of 
tliuught witli other operations of tlte mind, and the 
fwpratiDffits and limitAtkma irhich U tliereUy experi- 
entts, M, also, Uie mejins of coontemcling^ Lheai* 
Fof the first s#'ifatifii'; Irentment of logic^ we are to 
lcK»k to the (;reik<>, Zeiio of Klea is calle<l the 
Hither of lope and ilinleeti*'*^ ; but it was then tre^nted 
witll pnrtienlnr n-ference lo the art of disputation, 
and somi drgenenited Into lt>e minister of is*iphistry. 
The sopliists nnit the Mej^'jirean fcho<d (fouiide<I liy 
Furl ill of Mr^umi ijreatly developed this art. 1 he 
latter, therejore, lH*cnttie known uiidi-r the name of 
the hmrhttc or fltnt^tic fvhml, antl is ftitnnns f^r the 
iovenlKHi of several «^»phi*ms. The firsi attempt to 
represent the forms of thinkin|r, in nUtracfo^ im a 
wide *r«le, and in a purely <irieniific tminner, was 
IfUuie Uy ,\nvtolie. His loeM^al wrJtio|;fs were calleil 
by later ttge*» organow. ano fur ahnmt two thotis»r»d 
yrart afWf hhn iitatnyMm'd nuttiorily in theietioui« of 
til'* |»hdu«0|ilirr:^. tl is itive^tgntitui^ werr direct td^ 





at the satnA time, to the criterion of truUi, in 
path Epicuras, Zeno, the founder of the st«iic 
Chrysippas, and others followetl him. Lo^< 
dialet!ticiii, eaioyed fr''»*at esteem in later lit 
tieularly in the middle ages, so thai it wa» c 
ulmost as I he fspring of all science, nod was 
a liberal art frtmi tlie eit-^hth century. Thi 
of logic was the scholastic philosophy (whi 
but a new ft»rm of tlie ancient S4»phi!«try); at 
hi|*y. pariictiiorly, became filled with verbal snhtiiUvs^ 
Itaymundus Lulli us strove to pve logic aiiotlterfara. 
The scliobistics were attacked by Cam pane 1 1&, Gtt. 
sendi, Peter I Iannis [Pierrr fU la RamSe), B.irnn ftni 
others, with weli-foui]de<l ohjections, Descart*^ 
Malebranche ag'ain confoundeil lo^ic and meL<^ 
sics. Locke, Leibnitz, and U'olf, Tchirnhaus^s. 
Thomasiits, t'msiiis, I'loucquet, l-^nil>ert (in hi* Ni« 
Or^aon), Reimam% and others, have reiMlniit 
jECrcat service to modern logpc. Kant, Fichle, ScM 
ling, Hcifel^ have mBlntained very various opinio 
on the sitbject, Whateley's Treati:*e on Lo^ir, lit 
pablished in the Efttycloptrdkt MHro^otitnna^ wd 
since in a sepamie volume, is one ol* the bcsi tmtils, 
in English, on the subject. 

L Otitis (lireek, x&y*{, from Xiytit.fo speak] hwi 
grent variety of meanings : I. liin^iinife, $p«^ to 
penenil ; hence, 2. every man if* station of tJie reiMB 
and nnderstundia!^ by hinf»tia^e, si> that it Hat ike 
meaning of oration, eloquence, convers(itioti«addar*v 
also of the rl^lit and opp<irtynity of »pcakilig« if; 
l^an^na^e betji:? ]>e(iiliar to nmii, as a riiwaahk 
beiiji^, and spei*cli presiippisini:: thou^^ht, hf9t tifS^ 
fies, 3, reasoji, the hiciilty of thinkitijr in ffmraJ ; 4 
every tliuig which is a production of £t laltrr.as 
noiiciiis, conceptions, demon^ilrnticm, calcttlatioitt rt< 
planation, condition, and relation, tmy, evm wMm 
ajid hiijic. Thus/r>i'M has the lufanin*; b(»th of r«fioaad 
intath. * 1 n Chrislijin tlieolo|a:y, the won! >.*ynti 
in f^ertaiit pnssapes of the .Scriptures, has 
soun*e of continual disputes ever since the 
tury of our era. 'I'he pas^a^e in the HWiAm 
gives rise to this discussinn, is the operiift^ 
jriwpel of St John :^.^' In the be|^innin(*f 
U'ord, and the \\ or^l was with (iod^ ami I 
was God. The same was in the Ueginn« 
(J 1x1. All things were made by liim^ and 
liim was not iiny ihinc matle that was 
In the tJreek text, tlie expression here 
fihrd {tr verte\ fits* irort, Jkv.) is Xty-M, 
here to be onderiitofKl by Xty^t, what is its 
character, whether it is a person of the Deity or 
the creative iiit«'lh»ct of i;ml, or the Son, 
whom l*e created, or the divuie truth whicli 
be revealed, &c. — this work is luit the prt»jier 
i*i exjiniiiie, nor will our limits permit us 
euunirrnle the dilt'erent opifiioiis which ha^ 
entertained on this Interesting p»int of C 
rnetiiphy^iics. We con refer the reuiler to tn 
fotirce of iiifominLioti tlinn the tieneml H 
Christianity and the Chnrch (in German), by 

tns Neamler, Hunibur^, 1H'>7, et seq. a 

distiairiiished research and impartialtty. The 
Catholic d<»ctrine of the Xeytt {ferhtm) ma! 
jwrsEpn, and nfit a mere iinmr, and mainlaitis 
U ord is cjilled /*W/, not by catachn*sis, but fn 
strict nad rig^oroiis meanin^*^ of the term ; that 
niii*t niif ierii fiithen of the eliurcli always taught tht 
diviiiiiy fif tlH> \\ i»rd, and llmt they derivrd Um 
from the Holy Scriptiu^ aJone» ami not 
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IktoDic philosophy, as many have asserted. For a 
liiv of the Catholic doctrine, we must refer our 
^-mders to the Catholic Dictkmnaire de Theologie 
^ (ToBloiise, 1817), article Fcrbe, and to the works 
rly devoted to this subject. Some of the 
■ions cif modem theologians on the meaning of 
I kg9M are as follows : — ^It is necessary, some say, 
onfor to andefstand the true meaning of logotj to 
I •legio with the examination of #«f i«, which was pre- 
ikMily used. (See the book of Proverbs, viii. 1 , et 
J., and tlie book of fFiadom, vii. Ht^ et seq.) The 
poetiral aoihor of the Proverbs does not imagine a 
I separate firom God, but only an interior power 
of God, because, in his time, Uiere could be no idea 
of a being proceeding firom God, the Jews having 
borrow e d this iiotion at a later peritnl from the Ori- 
calal doctrine uf emanations. The author of the 
I of Sitadi (xxiv. 3) first uses \»yoi rtu ei«v, as 
' : to 09^, to signify tlie almighty power of 
God. The Word being mi act of wisdom, gave rise 
to tie symbol. Jului speaks of tlie iogM in Uie 
heffaahMg of his gospel only^ and afterwards uses 
the espressioD ^nttf/M t§u ei«». From his represeuta- 
tioa, the following positions have been deduced : — 
the itg9€ was (a.) from the beginning of all things 
(ooap. Pr^wrrh*. viii. 22; Sirach, xxiv. 9); {b.) 
from the be^iwiing witli God (comp. Sir. i., I ; 
S¥i»d, is. 4, 9): (c.) through it the world was cre- 
ated (iViV. SsL viii. 31 ; Sir. xxiv. 9); {d.) in the 
pcrsoo of Christ, tlie logos was manifested as a man 
to the world {Wisd. SoL x. IG; ii. 14 ; Sir. xxiv. 
12). SC John, therefore, say those who thus inter- 
|irci hia^ had the same idea of tlie iogos as the apo- 
crjpbal writers ; for tlie circumstance Umt tlie latter 
aK^ibe tu the logos ilw creation of all things, while 
St Mm kocvcs this point undecided in his i» »(xi *"> 
docs not amovt to a contradiction. Others, par- 
ticulaily the tarlier commentators, understand by 
logotf the Deity him.seif, ttiat is, the second person 
</the ddty (oocording to St John viii. 58). But 
those who adtwre to Uie former opinion maintain 
that this Is ui cxmtradiction to John xiv. 28 ; xii. 49 
— SO; T. 19— £0 ; and that he understood by logos, 
only a power of God, which was communicated to 
Jens, oo aocxHint of which he could claim divine 
attribotes, and yet call Uie Futher, as the source of 
this power, greater tliaii himself. Others, as Her- 
der, Paulus, £ckenuan, miderstand by logos, the 
Word of God (TDIT IDl). which, in the Old Tes- 
tameot, as the expression of tlie will of God, is tlie 
^rmbol of his creative power {Gen. i, et seq ). The 
later Jewrs represented tlie divhie omnipotence by 
the tran/ of God. But it is maintained, on the other 
Kaod, Drom the manner in which John speaks of the 
%M, that he did not understand by it merely the 
dnine omnipotence. A similar account is given of 
the creation by the Word, in the religion of Zoroas- 
trr. Accordinjr to Richter (Das Christenthum und 
die aitesiem Religionen des Orients)^ tlie logos corre- 
>poods with the Indian Cm, the Persian Hanover, the 
%7ptian Kiieph. Others, following the fatliers of 
ue church, particularly Eusebius, imderstand by 
^ot an independent substance, external from God, 
liie the »«■« of Pbto. But this, again, it is said, in- 
Tulf es an error, because Plato means by fvs, only a 
power of God. Still others, as Moslieim, Schlegel, 
Jerusalem, declare with IrensBus, the logos of St 
John to be identical with the logos of the Gnostics; 
but it is objected, that John did not conceive of a 
plurality, like that in the doctrine of a»ons. Lange 
considered logos equivalent to the sophia of the Old 
Testament, and that to Uie logos of Phiio, and as a 
distinct person from God ; but, say the others, r«^/« 
is not something distinct from God. Panlus, m his 
CommeoUiryy auo ideoUfics the logos of Philo, with 



that of St John. But it is said, on the other hand, 
that John cannot be supposed to have been acquaint- 
ed wiUi Philo's notion, as it was not an opinion com- 
monly known at the time, and that the view of the 
apocryplial writers is more similar to his ; moreover, 
that if St John meant anyUiing more than an original, 
eternal power in (>od, his kH»s n* would imply dual- 
ism. Others have attempted grammatical explana- 
Uons. Doderlcin and Storr translated the word 
x*ys by doctrifia, the abstract being put for Uie 
concrete, doctrine for teacher ^ as in Gen. xlii. 38 ; 2 
Sam. xxii. 23 ; LuA-e iv. 36. Acc(»rding to oUiers, 
• Xfy»§ means • Xiy«^i»«r (the promised); but history 
makes no lufiiiioii of ChrisUans who sUli expected a 
Messiah. The ancient philosophers often distinguish 
two logoses, an interior ui (lod or man, whicli merely 
thinks {>.*y»f ttitaitr^f), und an exterior or uttered 

LOGTIIING ; the legislative porUon of Uie Nor- 
wegian storthing, or diet. As soon as Uie king or 
his representative has opened the session, the storth- 
ing choose one quarter of their members to compose 
Uie logUiing. The remaining three-fourths consti- 
tute the odelsthing, or representatives of the landed 
property. Tliese bodies conduct their deliberations 
separately, and each chooses its own president, and 
secretary. Every law is first proposed in the odels- 
thing, either by its own members or l)y tlie govern- 
ment, through a counsell(»r of state. If the proposi- 
tion is then accepted, it is then sent to Uie logthing, 
who cither accept or reject it, at pleasure, in the 
latter case giving their reasons. These are considered 
by the odelsUiing, who either abandon the proposed 
measure, or send it again, either with or wiUiout 
alteration, to the logUiing. If Uie proposition is 
twice sent down by the odelstliing to Uie oUier house, 
and is, by Uiem, twice rejected, the whole stor- 
thing then assemble together, and Uie quesUon 
is decided by a vote of two-Uiirds of all Uie mem. 
bers. At least three days must elapse between 
each of Uie considerations. When a measure pro- 
posed by Uie odelsthin£f, has received the assent of 
the otiier division of the assembly, or of the whole 
storUiing, a deputation from both branches of the 
storthing is sent to the king, or, in his absence, to 
Uie viceroy or regency, to obtain the royal sancUon 
for the measure. The sessions of both houses are 
public, and their deliberations are daily made 
known to the public, by means of Uie press. The 
members of the logthing form, together with Uio 
highest judicial authorities, the supreme court of the 
kingdom, which decides on charges, preferred by 
Uie odelsthing, against Uie members ot the council 
of state, or of Uie members of Uie superior courts, for 
violations of Uieir oihcial duties, or membc*rs of the 
StorUiing, for any offences which Uiey may have 
committed in that capacity. In this tribunal Uie 
h)gthing presides. Against a sentence pronounced 
by Uiis supreme tribunal, no pardon avails, except 
in cases where Uie punisliment is death. See Sior- 
thing. 

LOGWOOD. This important article of com- 
merce is the wood of Uie haematoxylon Campechia- 
nam, a small straggling tree, belonging to Uic 
family legutninosce, which grows wild, in moist places, 
along the western shores of the gulf of Mexico. 



* Goethe, in hii celebrated Faustua, makea aie of thia paa* 
aage of St John to plunge Pauiituii deeper into his despon- 
dency. He endeavoura to translate xtfy»f by uord, fnintf, 
power ; nothing will do : at last be chooses died, and is 
satisfied. Though thiaagreea well enough with the charac- 
ter of the hero, the poet ought to hare considered that if 
Fauatua underatood Greek, he must have known that xty^ 
never mvani d€(d or any maoifwtatioo of rcMon by »c^ 
tion. 
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From iU abwnilaiic^ in some parts of Uift bay of 
CampeaHty, it is sflmc limes called Vampmchif-tpood. 
^ *rhe IcnVe** fifi* pinnate ; the flowers siniilL yrilowi^ih, 

ftjui disptjsed in axillary racemes at the extremity of 
the usually spiiKui?! braiichps. The wood is retl, 
tbgeil with orange and black, so heavy m to sink in 
water, and snsfeplibln of re<^ivinj5 a i^oml polish ; 
but it 15 diicfly employed in dyeing. The blrtckaitil 
purple coliPiiri are very mnch nsi>d, but diey are nut 
(Ml periniuientassomeohtaiiied tmra ciUier substamcf^. 
Though cultivated Ui some cxteitt iit Janmiea, Ihe 
logwood *>f cammefice jjs chiefly oblained from Hoii- 
* duraSf where the cutlin^ of it furma an extensive, 

but unhealthy, branch ot burliness. 

LOHENS rElN, Daniki. Cahpar von, b Germnii 
poet of the Sile^ian scJiool, welh Ijom 1635, in Silesia, 
litid died l(>8:i, at Breslati. He wrote a ft;reat deid, 
porticnlarly traffpdies luid comedies ; and we men- 
tion him merely as a inoiiel of had taste. His bom- 
bast is pushed to Uie fnrthi >t extravagance, andas nn 
inslsuvcc of aberratit)n from tast«, is not uninrere^iinpf 
In Ihe Jiistory of thtt hnnuin mind. His dramutie 
icxtramtgtsaztts are collected in tiis Trartrr- ntni-Lujsl' 
gcdkhit' (Bre^iau, K\W\ Ui8J ; Leipsic» 173:3), 

HHR-AND-CHEK ; w department of E«'rnnce, so 
callixl from the two rivers which cross it -, the former 
ui the south part, and tlie otlier in the north. See 
D^parimpfU. 

LOIlilu {Ligrr)^ the lar;jest river of France, rise.-* 
In the Cevennes, in tlie dfpnrtment of the Artieche, 
and empties into the Atlantic ocean Inflow Nmites 
in Hretiipne. Its length is about S^O miles. It is 
ihnllow in many places, but is nnvlg-ahlc for lar^fe i 
merchant sliips to Nantes, for smaller ones to Bri* 
aire, and fur l)oats to Boaiine. TJie levee upon the 
Loire is «>ne of the inoststupcndtms works in France, 
It extends from An;;ers to Orleans, aud was con* 
struct**Ll to confine the river within its b:ink!3, atul to 
exclude the waters from a triict of country which is 
said formerly to have l>eeu u morass one hundred miles 
in leng^thjiind thirty or forty in brcutkh. Its base is 
about forty feet wide, and its ele^ntion nearly 
twenty-five from the adjomitv«; level ; and its upper 
surface, which i« paved with large slonen, is jnst 
capacious en ougli to ndmVt three rarrinqis abreast. 
By the new ilivlsion of France, sinc^e the revuhition, 
three departments have received their name from the 
river — llic Loii-e, and the Upper, and !-.ower Loire. 
In 1%15, the river Iwcame of historicnl importance. 
The Prenrh army , which, after the battle of Waterloo, 
I Imd ftlleu b;ick to the walb of Pari*, liavinp;, by the 

I term** of cupitulation made by the provisiojmry 

|r(jvernineut» retired witlunit fiirtluT hostilities^ under 
we c<munaod of Pavonsr, bryund the Loire, it was 
Cathnd the nrmtf uf th*: Lairc. 

LOUIE, LUIHK IfiTKu, and LOIUE Lowita ; 
three French depirtnu'nts. Sec Depfirtmtni. 

LOniET ; a French department. Sets Depart- 
ment. 

LOIZKROLLES, "SI. oe, was a liarrister at the 
time of UiP French rcvuhiLion. and wu* arrested, with 
hii father, in 170:i, on suspicion , an<l conveyed with 
him to Uic pri'^on of St Laiore, On the 7th of Ther- 
Inidor, two days before the fall of Rol>espierre, the 
messengers of the revolutionary tribunal arrived at 
the iiriiion with a li'^t of the pri^ners who were to 1m* 

Llriea, and adled for Lolzfrolles, iU** ^m. Theyonns;^ 
nan was asleep, but the fattier, with a heroic wtih to 
•itcriAee his life for the preservation of his son, 
allowed hiin^etf to be tnkrn to the t'oncierg^erie, and 
apfM^arcd lK*fore ihe j'mlijr^. The cl'^rk. perceiving 
tlie error in point of ag<% substituted the name of 
Fmncis for Jiilin, tlio word fatJier for ton, and tjie ai^e 
of stttyHXi^ for twenty-two, and thus the fiither waa 
ltd 10 Cbe scaflbltl^ thouffh no chargt: or 



■oitrki^ 
rJntffi 



alle^dojninsthtm! M, Loticrol I f«, junior,! 
celebrated this act of pnternal affection in a y 
three cantos, with historical uoU-s (ISmo, 18135 
LOK, See Northern Mfffhfjf^^y, 
LOKMAN is a name that fig'urcs in the pro 
and traditions of the Arabians, The perfc 
which he lived is very dilferently stated^ sflfj" 
is even doubtfTd if there were not two of 1 
name at diflVrent periotls. A'dcordins^ to 
Lokman was a scion from the stock of Ad, 
once sent» \v\\h a caravan, from Ethiopia tol 
to pray for rain in a lime of preat droitg 
(hmI's ang'er destroyer! the whole family of / 
Lokman, the only riphieous one ; wheri 
Cr€»ator of tJie world grave him hts choide, 1 
lons;^ as the dun^r of v^even erJ^Btflles, which 
inaccessible hole in a mouuiani, should L-tsE,, j 
period equ:d to the livrs of seven succr«^sivei 
Lokman chose tJie last, and livetl for an almost 
culable lem^Lh of time. There is also In the 
an nccount of a l.okman, surnnme^d tkr 
tiraeSj also, called Mtu-Anatu, or /Ac 
Anams> This one, whether identical wum lor i 
or not, is not for us to determine, lived in E 
time, and is represented as «imitnr in ninov n- 
to the Phrygian ^*sop j and ttic Ar-V 
preat variety of fables by him, xrhtnJ>, 
iormed upon Ihe model of thctse of , 
which the whole style nnd appearanc*" 
tlkcy cannot l)e referred to so early a driM- 
century t*f the Heg^m, This person had, i 

of remarkable durHlion (according to si ^ 

acC4irding to others 1000 years), which OOM 
iu the accounis of them affords i^ml prroitndtf 
eonjecture, thnt the Lokman of the Kor 
one whom tradition ascribes to the race i 
one ami the same person. %vlioie history, 
of flg«8, has been thtis fancifully adorned, Tlii 
of Lokman were, fi?r the first time, made knc 
Europe thrrm^h the press, by Erpenius, In 
They wpre first publishe<i in Arabic, with a 
translatimif were aften*'artls nppended to an , 
frrammar, published by Er[ieuiui, at LeydeJ 
liave Bincc ^one through many edition*, n< 
which, iMJwever, ore free from errors, Amoi 
Oriental nalionf?, tJiese ^bles, owinjf in Iheir I 
brevity and tasteless dress, are held in little r 
aud. on the whole ^ are not worthy of thf rcpi 
which they have, for a Ions; time, suslaintd wi 
Iti 17^L>, thimi|if the occupation of I p! > 
French, Marcel supcriittended an edi' 
tie Ijokman, at Cairo, which was reptili 
in 1803 ; but the h<»st is tluit prepared > 
1*^18, for the use of the piipih at the 
Tlie editor of tialland's translfition of t! 
Ntimeh, or Fables of liidpai, is uii^t^tken in txm 
these Indian fiibles to Lokman us weft ns 1 
The most complete mann«cHpt of the ( 
man is in tlie library of the Vatican, in 

LOLLAltnS. See li^sninet, fnitrnt^'it 
Otdcttgtle. 

LOLLl, Antoivio ; a celet»fnte<l violtnt<wt 
17^?*** or accordin? to stnue, 1740, at Herpa 
the Venetian territory. In 1762-^73, he was 
service of ihe duke of WurlembtT**. He n fin 
went to Itiissia* and his |»erf(trmance pleas, 
empress (^Hfluirine H. so r .... 
him with a Imw, on whicii -i 

words, ** This bow, nmde by ^ . . , 

hand«, i> intended for the nuer|uAlled Lotii, 
1775, he travelled in Fniftaud, Frince and Sp» 
Madrid, besides other prr(]uis,ite<i, he r 
reals from the director of the then! re ft > 
ffi 1789, he returned to Italy, and died ui snj 
1794. Lolli endeavoured to unite th« excvllei 
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Ike schouls of Nardifii and Ferrari. He liad acqiiirrd 
■ astonishing faciiitj on his instnimeiiL (le was 
died the mnsieai rope-^iamcer. None of his pre<Ie- 
(tsBors had attaint^ such perfection cm Uie liiigvr- 
kani ; but, at the same time, he lost himself in wild 
■d irreguJar phantasies, in which he often iie|i[]ected 
ill tine, so that the most practised player could not 
tDODDpany him. 
LOLM£. Db. See De Lobme. 
LOMBARD HOUSE, LOMBARD (mmu pietatis, 
mmddepieU); a public institutionf at wliich every per- 
■oa, btt especially the poor, may obtain money fur a 
ihoit tJDe,at a moderate late cf interest, on depositing 
■uflk i i c Bt fledgr9 (pawns), and are thus saved from 
the Meesity of having recourse to usurers. The 
chief diftfcnce between Lombards and pawnhouses 
i% tkat the former are established by puDiic author- 
ity, fcr the relief of the poor, while the latter are 
trtMhhH by private individuals, lor their own pro- 
ft. After a given time, the pawns, if not reiieeroeil. 
M mid by puhlic auction, and the surplus, after 
^ffhFln«g interest and costs, is friven to tiie former 
ovacr; oTy if he cannot be found, retained for him 
one year. If he does not then appenr, the sum is 
given to charitable institutions. Tlie Lombard gives 
accrtidcate, stating; the time of deposit, the sum re- 
ceived, the name of the pawner, the article pawned, 
the page of the book in which it is entered. The 
bfanr of this certificate may redeem the articles 
wiihia the time fixed, unless the owner has apprised 
the Lonbeid that it was lost, &c. 

The origin of these establishments has been, with 
MKh profaafaility, referred, by ]:)orotheus Ascionius 
(i. e. Matthew Zimroermann, who died in 1639, and 
who was soperintendent in Meissen'^), to the time of 
pope?iaiU.erPanlII. (1464— 1471). Bamabnsln. 
trtuBnsnia, hofwever, a Minorite friar, established 
the intLoBfand house in Perugia, in the States of Uie 
Chordi, hefirn 1464, or in that year, though it did 
not receive pope Paol U.*s confirmation betore 1467. 
A Jawyer ii Feragia, Fortunatusde Copolis, rendered 
niieh ■t'^'iht Si the execution of the plan. An- 
other Loaabaid vras soon after erected in Orvieto. 
Id 1472, Sistns IV. confirmed one, established at 
Viierbo, in 1469, by a Minorite, Franciscus de 
Vitrrbo, and, in 1479, another at Savona, his native 
place. Lombards were tlius gradually established 
Li almoet all Italian cities during the fifteenth and 
rixtemth centuries. (See I^kinann's History of 
iMtenimu, vol. iiL, 3d part) The first Lombard in 
Germany was establiihed in Nureml)erg, in 1498, 
with an imperial privilege. In the Netherlands, 
Fiaaoe, and England, whither the rich Lombard 
■crchants emigrated, on account of the stniggles of 
tiieGoelphs and Ghibelines, they lent their money for 
iatneit ; whence such establishments were, and still 
ut, called Lombards, In some large cities of 
isrope, the Lombards are very exteiisive, but do 
not always attain the object for which they were 
originally intended, as the following statement will 
prwe. 

The fi>lIowing statistical facts, relative to tite 
AM/ de pieie in Paris, firamed by the prefect of the 
iMioe, artr interesting, as they sliow tlmt there is a 
iHBQerous class of persons who can with diilicnlty 
M the means of existence ; ami that half of the 
inhabitants of the capital are obliged to have re- 
course to the pawn-bniker, at some time of the year, 
tJvMigh they are forced to pay usurious interest. In 
the year 1826, there were 1,200,104 pledges of differ- 
ent articles, upon which the sum of 24,521,157 francs 
was lent. Ine number of pledfres retleemed in the 
same year amounted to only 1,124,221^ and the sum 



* A MperiDtsndcBt, in tho north of Qcmuiy, la a supo- 
lior PreceMiDt mtaiiater. 



to 21,509,437 francs ; so tluft 75,883 reroainetl at the 
ffiOftt de piete ; iiud there \v;is in it,s hniifls tho sum of 
2,951,720 francs. As it is the princii'le of tfu; luous 
deph'le nut to lend more limn jiljont a quarter of the 
value upon articles pleiljretL — ihoiiifh the law for 
its formation, dated in 1777, direct*; Uiat the Ix^rrower 
shall receive two-thirds of the vnlue of his pledge, — 
we nmy estimate the value <if tlic 75 883 unretU^enieti 
pledges, upon whicli nearly .".(XW/KK) of francs wvrvt 
lent,' at 12,000,000. i)upiMisinfl; lite snle of these 
articles to be effected, aiul all the rednrtions of 
excise, registry, &c., made, there would be re- 
turned to the proprietors of tJtem the half of these 
12,000,000. It would result, tlmt 0,000,000, at 
least, are thus annually levied upon the least afHuent 
class of society — tliat which approaclies tlie neiirest 
to the description of persons for whom the depots fur 
mendicity were created. Independently of these 
6,000,000, uievitnbly lost to the unfortunate hctr- 
rowers, we nnist add the iJiterest of twelve per cent, 
per annum, taken njion the 24,5*^1,137 francs lent 
by the mont dc pieie ; that is to say, 2,942,53(i francs, 
adding nearly 3,000,000, which, with the 6.000,0(K) 
alreatiy spoken of, constitute a total of 9,000,000. 
9,000,000, divided amon«: 437,500 inhabitants, half 
of the 875,000 composini^ the entire population of 
the capital, give twenty francs, twenty centimes, or, 
omitting the fraction, twenty francs for each uiha- 
bitant. In a family composed of four persons, the 
average will be nearly eii^rhty francs — an immense 
sum for a family which can with difficulty procure 
daily necessaries ! 

LOMBAUl) SCHOOL. See Italian Art, in tlic 
article Italy, and Painting, History of, 

LOMBARD STIIKKT, a well-known spot in the 
gigantic metropolis of the British enijiire, is sitiuited 
in the city, and received its name from having been 
the resitlence of the Lombanls, tlie money-lenders of 
former times, whose usurious transacticms caused 
their expulsion from the kingdom in the reipi of 
Elisabeth. It is now chiefly occupied by bankers, 
and is a place of much importance in the Loudon 
commercial world. 

LOMBARDS, LONGOBARDT, or LANGO- 
BARDI. Some derive Uie name from the long 
bards or spears, by which tliis nation is said to have 
been distinguished from the other nortliern tribes ; 
others from the long strips of land {bocrde) which 
they inhabited, on both sides of the Elbe, from Lune- 
burg to Magiieburg. They are generally considere<l 
a (ierman tribe (but Pauhis Diaconus calls tliem 
Scandinavians), of the tribe of the Ilermiones or 
Sucvi, which dwelt below the Istajvones. Their 
most ancient seats were on the east side of tlie Ell)e, 
in the eastern parts of the principality of Luneburg, 
and in tho Altinark, or tlie Bardengatt, so callcii, 
which, most probably, Uikes its name from them. 
Here Tiberius found them, on his expedition to tiie 
Elbe, and fought a battle with them. Stnilx) nar- 
rates timt Tiberius drove them beyond the Elbe ; but 
V'tllcius Paterculus, who himself accompanied the 
expechtion, makes no mention of it. The Lombanls 
afterwards appear in the Marcomanic league, under 
Marobotiuus, with whose despotism being dissatisfied, 
they concluded a league with the Cherusci. 'Hiey 
appear, at this time, to liave left their settlements on 
tlie Elbe, and to have approacheil nearer the (.'lie- 
rusci. The latter tribe, having Ix'cn weakened by a 
series of misfortunes, tlie LomKirds improved thc^ 
opportunity to spread themselves farther, and humi- 
liate the Clienisri, took possession of oil their settle- 
ments north of the Hartz mountains, and became the 
most powerful of tlio nations tliere. AnM)nling tt» 
tlie accounts of rtoleuiy, they r.ow sprer.d between 
the Woser and the Rhine, in tho tcrrit^'iies ot tho 
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ffjnner Angrivarii, TubaiUcs, Marsi, m\d CJicrusci* 
Tticy iiiftiritained ihenisflvfs in these tcrri Lories til! 
llie iwvf Fmrikish conffileracy, farmed of llie aucUnt 
CJieruscJiJi lea^iiis cntbrced ngaiiist thf m tlie anckrit 
riglita <>f Uie Cherusci, ni(d, hi all probability, drove 
llie Lombanls back to Llieir aiuiint seals «ii Ibe 
Elbe. For 200 ye«rs» \V(* Iwar jiothin.)^ mart of tliem, 
till, nt ilie close wf tlie fiftli teiihiry, they fippenred 
ik^m on Tbe iiortli side of the lJaiiul>e, and, fifitr 
liiivhij^ uljlnijied a part *jf Pminoiita fmnn the (J reck 
em pert I r Justinian 11., aidetl by the A van, put an 
end. nailer their ^w«^ Alboin, m 5{iti, to the e[ti|.nrc 
of Llie *)4*p"nJrc, in Transylvania, Meetiaj: with little 
resistance, tbey conquered, twu years afii r, mider the 
S4iuie kint^, in euiinexion \v\\Jt\ 20,0(Xt eniiprunt 
Saxons, all ! jiper Italy fwhidi \vii5 nmv ealleti tlie 
khi^ttom uf i/ic l^imkitdi^ subsequently l^mlmrdt/ 
(see LomLant^), together with a ^reat part of Mid- 
dle Italy* *1 hi'ir kinij, Liutprand, an stble sovereign^ 
fmui Tl-i to 7^ti, exteodetl the Lwiubard duuiiniun m 
MiLldlc Italy. Btit„hflvin^ become ii>o fonniditUle to 
the popes, the latter Kjlicited the aid of the Franki^h 
kings, Diid Charlemagne took ilie Lumbard ting 
])e!»ideritw prisoner, in 77 J, after a six months* 
siege, in Pavia, mid destroyed the Lombard king- 
dom* (See ilenry Leo's Ihstttrt/ of Itni^^ voL i. 
(I mm A. L>. 5(>S to li23)» in the (insehiehie tier 
Eitrttpuischen Sianteit, by Heereii nod I ckert (Ham- 
l>urK, I8'i9). A politicid history t>f Urily, aiul of Uu- 
Mnial condition of the [ieo|!le under the duuiini<u* of 
die Lombards, by C, Troyo, of Naples, has been 
anruHinei^d. 

LOMBAIIDY, in the sixth century, wheo the 
Lombards had conquered a j^reat part uf Italy, com- 
prehended tl^ie whole *>f Upper Italy, At a later 
period, the Austrian provinces in Italy (the duchies 
iif Milan and Maiituii) have been called Ausfrian 
Lmnbnriftf. IXwst, with other Ciiutitries, wertr funiieti 
by liotmparte into the Ci&alpine* tliei) into ilie Italian 
n public, ai]df lastly, in 1B05, into the kingdom of 
Italy,, and the name of Lomharfhf ceased to \\q used, 
iJf the jicrice of Paris, in 1814, Austria came into 

{to«;sfsision of much of tliat pnrtof l'p]X*r Italy wbitb 
mil ctmstituted the kini^dom of Italy, and in 1BI5, 
it formed of its Itahan provinces a LomhanluhVene- 
tiziji kintnlon]. In this are comprehended the tcrri- 
Uaries </f the former repHblic of Veoiee (with the 
exception i>r Istrin, and the canton of < ivida, whieh 
are united to the new kingdom of lllyria), the Aus- 
trian |>ortion of tlie *iuchy of Milium Mantua, a small 
part of Parma, Placeutia, and tlie papal territories, 
find tliose formerly belongin|T to Switzerland, vis. the 
Valteline» Bonnio, and Chiavuniin. It ii 1 ouriiltd 
by Swilierland, Germany, the Adristtic sta, the Papid 
States, Motlena, Parma, and riiinlinia. It contains 
17^600 square miles* ami 4,176,(XM^ iidiabitunt^, 
nmonp whom are 0<i,50iJ rtennnns, StilXJ Jews, auil 
wjuie Greeks. It is Watered by the 'rrghamento/ihe 
Piave, the BrentA, the Adige^thc To, 'I id no, Mintio, 
and Adda. The principal lakes are Uio'-e ui t'omo, 
the Lago Magijioret and th« lakes < f Iseo and 
Garda. Its catjais are aKo nunierou^. The country 
is, for the most part, level, hut towards the iKuth. it 
i;s broken by spurs of tJie Alps^ and t*^ the wt* st of 
Padua, lie iJie EujE;anean inouiiLuin*;, mostly of voka- 
ntc origin, and fmm IT<X) to 18(>0fect in heighi. 
Till! proTince is, in most ftarts. well cidtivaieil, and 
rMcmuei n garden. The climate is coul in the 
imrthem (^i^trict^, near the AIok ; but i^, iu tlic re- 
luainUig parts, warm, mild, duiI healthy, although not 
free from tnisl* in winter ; and, im tJii» arcutint, it 
homelimc* liani*n!* that Ihe olive, orange, citron, 
and other lender plants a** well ns Uie vineyards, arc 
injured by Uto OoJd, Rtid Ute rivci^s frtiaen, Even the 
lagoons ut Vrnico lire tomctiiocb truieii »o Ivntl, tliui 
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you may walk a considerable distance, or evttt 
i!arriafrf!i upon tliem. The animals of tlie 
are neat cattle, tolcmble horses, sheep with 
Wool, numerous birds, and fi&li. The wlk w 
also raised. AgricuUnre is the chief deiieii 
of the inhabitants. The soil ts fertile, aiid 

firuiluctive in maize, and other <^pecles of' 
egtimmous plants, garden frait5., tsi^s., &c. 
that are swnmpy are devoted to the eultif* 
rice, of which part h consumed in the coitalry, 
[art exported to Germany. The prcKlucLinn ul 
and wine is also much attended to, Be^iiksi 
fruits above-named, che>tnutj»j almonds, fitt% 
many other fruita grow here. A con&idembw 1 
i^ curried on in figs, oranges » and citrons. 
ndneral kingdom produces iron, copf^er, niai 
'i here are scaiie mineral waters, Manofacti 
longer sustain the rimk which tliey once held 
principal are those of glasfi/silk, and iron, T 
ductiun aikd ituinufacture of silk are attend( 
throughout the country. All kinds of silk 
ribbons, ho<ie, and iiewing-silk arc exported. 
inatmfucture of j;las«; at Venice and Mara no wa 
iinportfint, and theij- mirrors much celebrated ; 
even now, artificial pearls^ and glass works 
kiials, are executed iti great perfection. 1 he inaiM^ 
fiictunes of «;tcel an<^l iion are chiefly to be found at 
Brescia, where many fire-arms, siibrni, knives, fte,, 
are made. The nmnutactnre of woollejis hai miicli 
declined. The gold and silver work** at Venk^ tml 
Milan are celebrated ; poroi4ain, pottery, c»r|iHM, 
paper, matiy articles of laxuJ7f as uiai^kj, srlt6c«d 
flowers, pomatum, c<mfcctk)mir)', perfumei, 
candied Irnits, vermicelli, and parmesnii tktem 
als(» pn»duced. Cremona is noted lor viollBi|, 
iiites, &c. 'Ihc ex[>i>rts exceed the importi iB 
Ihis country is de[>endent npon the Austrian gavtn^ 
menl, bat, in Aprii, ISI5, the em^HTur gave it ttcim^ 
stitution. (See article tb/i*/iVff/i&rt.) It i< - - 
by a viceroy, wha resides at Milan, and 
uito the governments of Loniliardy and V«. i ^ 
admin ist ration of each ts intruj^ted to a govcnior wmJ 
a crnuicil, depeiivleut upon the highest unthoritiri it 
Vienna. The |iovemment of Lctmbtirdy 
nearly 2,200A>X) iuliabilants, on 8270 f^qiuire miki 
territory, and its capital i« Milan. Venice 
capital of ihe government of the «ame fuiine, 
contains 5r,000,000 inhabitants, upon 9330 
juiies. The saUdivi^ifiiis are called di 
With the anthfrrities are connected p^i 
leges, ct)m posed of iiuhvidusis from variuns d 

^LOxMENlK 1>E BRIENNE, hrEenKhf 
cardinal, archbishop, and minister of Mute in F] 
bcjrn at Paris, in \Tll^ emhroceil the clerical 
sion, in which his active Pjiirit, and the iMnteffnl 
influence of his connexions, enablt^l lum to riMf 
rapidly, althou^b his (X)miex ion with the frc*etliiukfn 
of the age (D'Alemliert, Morellet, ike.) c^uiUI nol 
havf heeii very agreeable to the court and tJk** rfrryT 
Iji lTrj4,he pnbiisfirtl, with Tnrgot, Le Tf. 
iiti LrttrfA d'uH Ecdtiia^fi^ue u uh Magi&i, 
was intended to quiet lite dilEculties tluii 
l>etwt^cu tht3 parliament and clergy, and which 
afl»Mwartis ^veral times repnhlislied by Cm\ 
Dtqwnt de Nemours, and others. In 1758» he wit ^ 
at Home, in the capacity of conclavist of (^nrrfittal iDb 
Luynes, in Uie conclave which raiseil < > Mil. 

to the paf>id tJirone» In ITiiO, he uLrd 

bishop of Coiidom, and, three yiars jml* i 
tlie archbishopric of Ttialouse, in whu h ^i ; 

obtametl tlie pmise of those who were oppi.;^u i 

old hierarchical and monkish tstablislmieiiLv H htl« « 
he attt mptetl to reduce the jtmer and wealth i»f Urn 
numnsleries, he was liUral in assisting all \\\m were 
m need; he caused the Gaiuju.c tube luiibrd with 
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nuttan, hj a ktoral i^attl, which siill 
he established infiiitulions for etiuc^- 
I luvtMtats, and j&everal s^^holarships at Uie 
latTouJause. In 1770, he woji nmde 
t of ihe academy, aiul» when BeauimmU Uie 
cif Paris, <iicU, he wouUl have obtained 
] ^uatiofn but fcjr hi* nUempts at a gene- 
of Lhe mciiiii:»teries, whtcfi the bj;^cjis at 
I not foi^^e. At the first breaking uut uf 
in France, Brlenne was uiiioi]>^ tJie 
He was Uie fir^t to rais*? his voice 
t tlie admiiiastratjoti uf Caloiiiie ; njid.iiller tlie 
aksa of lliat mtiiister, the parti!>ans of IJrjeiirie 
Placed Lottif XVK to place him, ns liis iUcces^Mor, 
. the Ikvotlof tlie finances. His bruUier* the count 
» Bfwmw, wass »t Ihe same Lime* (1787), n|jf>oiiiiid 
|f!£!l«r tjf wax. The new financier siiurtly Mi short 
Bodenite expectations; and, if some 
lor him in tfie al[iio«<i inextricable 
bieli reigned in the aftairs uf France at 
, siili Jiis wamiest detVndei^ n].ii'>t allow 
_ e, at leasts tl»ey were deceivetl in hiuK 

eoBfiisdnn increased daily, and the mij lister, 
I Ijad raised iiiin to the nink of prime 
Stormy period^ showetl Iiijiii^elf di^s- 
fMtd nssQurees. t'oinjjliiints were sotni 
I on ail side4^,»Jid, in i^u^ij>»t, 17SS, 
1 hiinseJf compelled to di^misi^ him, and 
tKcdcer in his place ; who, however, as is 
i hunsdf unable tu quell the sluriii. 
IpceviQi^lf been noniinaledardibi^thopof 
of the cardinal De Ltiynes, aiuJ, to 
I fur Vm loss of his place us minister, Louis 
abbey?, and obtained for hint, from 
VU, ft qidinaTs hat. Brieuiie al^ tiiok a 
jUtlttlf, but witliotit visiting Ronte, and re- 
tMd, la ITi^to France, to make arraJipemeiils for 
• scitlmii lit of Ids debts, which, notvinlbstanding 
m iflBMilie imeatatt were so coiisidemble iis to com- 
lllite to iJMpowrof a portion of his valuable library. 






idf i^Mienie^ as he was nowcalletl, tmik 
I prcjcrib^d to the cJeri^y by the couiititution, 
il^ is liircb, 1601, he asked his dismission from 
»«Bili^ of cardinals — a favour which Pius wil- 
Igij granteil. Brieime had hoped, by this step, to 
w Itunsri/ from the persecutions of the revolution- 
fnusj I but he was arretted at Sens, in November, 
Ifl^Vtt* rdcosed, and, suhsequenily, H£!:Hin arrested, 
■iittpQiitlke lUfOruiag of Feb. l(j, 17^M, was fomul 
'■* treatment and abuse 
uud Innards, together 
on an apoplexy, of 
! h year of his aae.- — 
[-, AiJianasiua Louis 
c Hrienue,^ whose suc- 
►ktry wa-s De la Tuur du Tin, — fell, 
Pneatli tlie axe of the executioner, 
OraUmv fumhre du, Dauphin (Paris, 
^hf the cardinal de Bnenne. 
lONOSOFF, Mi( n.iKL Wasilowitz ; the 
of the motlern pot-tical language of his 
f » wad the father of Russian liters ture ; born 
pi, near Cholmogory, in the government of 
in the rillni^e of Denissowskaia, where a 
nt was erectetl to his memory, in 185^5, 
|tL tlie influence of Neophytus, bishop of Arch- 
Mis ffiUier was a fisherman, whom he as- 
led in his labours for tlie support of the family. In 
■lit a clerjErytnart taufrlit liim to read, A poetical 
UHiai a love of knowledge were awakerted in the 
f bf ihe singintc of the |)^ims at churcii, and the 
idfoi^ <if ttie Hible. Withuut haviii|*[ received any 
tniAaont he ct^ncelved the plan of celebrating the 
ndeis of creation aiui the (>reat deeds ivf Peter L, 
•iMHitliBikr t4» Uioite of David, lly i, beaniig Umt | 





tlie re was a school at Moaoo^, in which sdiolars were 
instrncted in Greek, Latin, German, and French, he 
secretly left his fattier » house, and went to tJie cap- 
ital to seek Ihut instruction whkii his inqoisttive 
spirit demanded. He was then sent to Kiev, and, in 
17.i'l, to the newly establtslted academy of liternlore 
at St Peter^iburji^, where he sLudieii natural science 
an* I nmthemalics. Two years biter, he went to 
tiemiany, studied matltematics umler Chri->tiiin Wolf, 
in Marburg, read the Gennan p<^ts, and studied tlie 
art of mil! tug, at Freyl>erj^, On his journey to 
ilrunswick* be was sei/.ed by Prussian recniitiiij< of* 
ficers, and obliged to ejiter tJie service ; but, liavin^j 
luflile his escape, he returnwl, by the way o\' Ilollaud, 
to St Petersburjy (1 7 -ll), where he received a situa- 
tuui ill tlie acuitiejuy, and was made director uf tlie 
miiieralogicul cabinet, Siwu after, lie published iiis 
first celebrated ode (on the Turkish war and the 
victory of Pultawa). Tlie empress Khzubeth made 
iiim prtifessor of cheinisLry (17 li), and. in I752?j he 
received the privilege of establisJiJn^ a manufactory 
iur ctiluured ^luss Ijeads, he. As he liad U^eii tlie 
first lo enconrnge an aUempt at niO!?aic wwrk in 
Russia, the |;a%eiiiment contideil to iiim the direction 
of two large pictures in niotsaic, intended to cum- 
memorate t*ie deed?i of Peter 1. In 17(K>, the |»)ni- 
naaiiiim and Ihe university were put wider his 
inspection ; and, in 17ti4, he was made counsellor of 
state. lie dieit Ajkril 4, 17b5, Catharine ILcauseil 
lits reniauis to l>e deposited with ^eat pomp in tlie 
nioiiustic churcJi of saint Alexander Newski. Besides 
odes and otiier lyric pit*ces, he wrote Fefretde, a 
heroic poem on Peter 1., in two cantos, which is the 
best work of the kind tliat Russia bus yet produced. 
Louionosotr also wrote a Russiau grammar, and sev- 
eral works on mineralogy, jiieliiUurgy.andcheraistry, 
IJis (tramniar, and his Sketch of Ruisinu History, 
have iKjieii Iranalatei) into (jemmn and tVeuch. Tim 
Rnssiflii ncailemy publislied his works in G vols,, 4to, 
{2i I edi t, ^ 1 80 4 , 3 vo Is.). A < Inii ra 1 Tscl i i tscliegoQ' has 
written a Lile of Lonionosotl'. See Bowrijig'^s Hut- 
aidii Anthiiiooy. 

LOMIJS, in Indinn niylbologr ; the first bein^ 
created by Bra ma, wbich^ to |;ive itself up entirely to 
the couteniplation of divine thiiigSi buried itself in 
tlie earth, and whose life will last longer even than 
that of Bra ma. In order lo indicate the enonrious 
duration of tlie life of Lomiis, the Indians say, tJiat 
Lonois has a Ixxly more thiui nitiety miles long, cov« 
ered with buir, tiach time that a Brtiiiia dies, who 
lives 3tK> days, each day Ijeing: efjual to 43^ human 
years, Lonius polls out a single hair from hi§ boily ; 
and when, at last, all the hairs are gone, and even 
Vishnu and Mahadevn have ceased io' Hvc;, tlieJi tlje 
whole universe is dissolved, and all returns to chaos, 
so that nothing remains hut the eternal, original 
being ; because with the last hair Lonias also dies. 

LON, or LL N ; a (iothic word, signifying wood, 
L^jmimt has lieen derived from it, 

LONDONjtlie metropolis of tlie British empire, 
stands in lat. 51° 31' N., and Ion. 5' 37" \\\ from the 
observatory at Greenwich. It is situated in the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey, aliout sixty miles 
west from the sea, on the Ixaiiks of llie Thames, the 
mean widtii of which, at London, is about a quarter 
of a mile, and its avenige depth abtmt twelve feet. 
The iiurtbern Ixink slopes gently upward, and its soil 
is chiefly gravel and clay, with a mixture of loam 
and sand. On the soiitliern or Surrey side, the sur- 
face is almost unilbrmly flat. The huildiugs on the 
northern, or Middlesex shore, follow the natural bend 
of the river, and rti?e somewhat unipliitbealriadly, 
from east to west, stretching nortliward, on an av- 
erage length, to three miles from the river; and 
those on \Jm souilieru or Surrey &ide, forming the 
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chord of the ifmfcircle, penetrate southward to an i 
extent varying from one to ihrep mtli'S. The extent 
of this va^t egfifregatp, fin>iii fast tti west, i. e. from 
Hyde Park CornPr to Mile Em I or Pojilar, may bf' 
taken at seven miles and a lialf, and ft-om soiith to 
noitJi, or Irom KewinKton- Butts to Islii^gton, iieai'ly 
five niUcs. Its circiimterent'e may be estiinat*»tl at 
thirty roile*? ; nnd its ar«*a^ extending over ll»5^0 

Xtire arres^ of which tlie river occupies 1120^ is 
ut twenty mi leg. Fasiuon nnd convenience have 
wnitefl to furnish various inod« of designating tlie 
several parts of the colos^^al mass, TKns the ideal 
hiM»| which is progressively ntovino^ more and more 
westerly, separates the world of fusJnori., or the West 
End, Ifom thewcirld of business. TJieiri/^,S4i called , 
includt^ ihe must ancient and central division of the 
metmpoUs. It is nipidly In^in^ depopulated ; as the 
chief traders and merchants occupy merely conutin|!j- 
houses and wn rehouses in the city» and, in propor- 
tion as wealth Bccuniulatcii^fiow towards the western 
regions of fashion. In tlie Vjisi end are tbund ihe 
dorks and ^tireliouses connected with shi|L>-liuildJn;j 
and commerce, atid every cohHteriil hrtmch t^f iiaviil 
tra^c. Southwark^ or the Bomntrh, on the southern 
bank of the Tliames^ tlm traiu TiLertm of Loudon, 
fthonnils with huc[e muuufaclories, breweries, iron- 
ibunderies, glass- no uses, ike. It is the aboiie chieJly 
of workmen, labourers, and tlie lower classe.^ of 
society, but niterspersetl with scmie con^iiderable 
buitdin^^ liospiuls, pri&ons, and cNritable hninria- 
lions. I he city of We^itrouisiter, including the lioui^e^t 
of lords and commons* the law courLs, n>yal palaces, 
and many goveniment ofhces, may be desipjimted as 
the Court l-ind of London. The remainini* portion 
can hardly be cla^ssified, or specifically denumiiHited. 
It i"* a nondescript accunudation of stre<*t!5, crefscent^i, 
poly^fons, terracesaiut sc]uarc5,oa"npyiii6rtbe northern 
portions of th** metropolis,n!ong the hue ol the new road. 

Hisforirul Sketch. Mnny of the imp<vrtBnt events 
thnt have occurred in London belong ratJier to the 
history of the coutitry ilmn the capital, and will ac- 
cordiujtcly he found imrnited in the historical portions 
of the articles En^infid and Britfihi. In this place, 
it ii^ only necessary to tnke a brief view ctf its rise 
and pr*»gre^55, and of such inci<lent'j as Iiavc more 
particularly marked its history as a city. 

Tlio origin of London isinvolvcil hi deep ohscnrity ; 
but it cf'rDiinly waft a strong-he^lil of the Krilous 
liefore Ihe Roman invasion. The etymology of its 
iinme is variously traced ; the most pnjlijdilo sup- 
po!«itioii fleriving it from two British words, iiyn mikI 
ttbu signifying ibe town on the lake. Us Koiumi 
destKiintion, Avf^mln^ marks tt as the capital of a 
province ; and Tacitus t^peakei of LoHtHnium or 
Coiamm JltigHtta^ as a coiaiaerciBl mart t^f coum- 
derable celebrity in the year GL U was sul^^e- 
qnejitly noted as a large and wealthy city, in the 
time of the emperor Sev^rus, and regarded as the 
metropolis of (ireat F.ritam. A few vestiges of the 
original walb are still discctverabte in London wall, 
in Uie courts h-twcen Ludgate bill nnd tti* Broad- 
way, Blnckfriam, and in Lripplegnte churcbyanl. 
It hid four principal gates, opening to the huir 
fTTMt military roa4Js, and others were stib^ecjuently 
formed, but their names a!one commemorate their 
existence. After the lloman force* had been with- 
drRwn froiu Britain, in the fd\h century, Louikin fell 
suceessively under the donnuion of the Briton*, 
SAXonit, and linoes. tt was nominated a bishop' s^ 
tee* on tlie convrr^ion ni the T^axons to Chri«itianity, 
in 604, and a cathetlral church was erected in *Mi\ 
where St Paul's now suuidv Its importance in the 
vrar 833, appears from a fVittrna^fwfii having been 
liald Juire; ajuI wvaWr Ute nrigx of Alfred, who 
1 of it in §81, Its immicipol govern- 



ment was planaedf which has smce been 
moulded into the form de-«cribe<l in a prec« 
of i\m notice. lis weakh seems to haf 
incrcas^'tl during the reign of Kdward theC 
and, on the conquest by William L, itt 
assumed that sUition wiii^h it has ever mm 
as the metropolis of the kingdom, laivioj^ 
from that monarch a charter, still prescri 
city «rchives, and beauti fully written 
chnracters. The privileges of the city W6 
extended by a diarter of Henry L in II 
early in the reign of Richanl I, tlie titie 
wa-s substituted for that of bailt^, which I 
ously desiguHted the chief magistrate of Ldi 
tlie ri ign of Kilward ill. (13J8). it was it 
a pestilencfr, during which 50,000 bodtca 
terred in the ground now forraing the pred 
Citarter house. Tlio year 1380 was marl 
insurrection fteaded l>y Wat Tyler, and ? 
by the ctuirage of Sir William Walwurlh, 
London. A similar, hut e^dal ly inisiK*cesa| 
threatetunl tJie safety of the metropdis li 
J 430, when it was assailed by Jack Cj 
powerful btxly of malecontents. L>urinig 
of Kdward [\\ we ljav«» the earliest irn^tn 
being employed in the biiikiing of hoiiSieft i 
Cistenis ami ciuiduHi lor water were tn 
and the city was generally lighted at lii| 
terns. A dreadful visitation, callec! ttMi 
sicImeM^ ^e^vtnted the city in 1485,1 
access iiui of Henry Vll., durini^ wh 
rhTr fleet was maile riavigidile lo llij 
and the splendid chnpel, called after 
was appended to ^Ve-^tminsterftbl>ey- 
ble improvements in the municipal i 
city, its police, titrtets, markets, &c., 
during the reign of his siicceSM^r, lleiir 
reign of Edward VI. witnessed the < 
Christ's luispita I, Brith'well, and St Th 
and, under the sway of EHzabeth, 
inrreasf-d with surprising rupitlity, in 
enterprise nnd general prosperity, T 
retjewed tt*; ravages sooji after thi* «c 
James L in 16(^3, when tipwarti^ i ! 
fell victims to it. Sir Hugh Mid 
lime idso, cnmmenced Im great work tji 
tlie inhidutants witli water from the New 
llie pavements wt^re improveil for the i 
pedestrians. The reign of Cluirle« I, w 
by a recurrence of tlie plague, wtdch 
35,CXX) of the inhabitMlfei. It relunied ii 



16&1, with unpfimllelcMjry. This awAii 
swept away 100,000 SKuf^ inliabitanU « 
ti>en mouths. It was sfhortly after follmi 
great fire, which broke out fni the Hd S 
ItiGG. and raged with irresistible fury, iiti 
sumed eighty-nine churches, 13j20<l dweUi 
and 400 streets, the cHy gates, GuildhuH, 
public Ftructures, hospitals, schools, libr 
stately edifices, leaving a mined »|»nce of 
from ttio Tower to the Temple church, an 
nonh-east gate, along the city wnW^ ti 
bridgis ana destroying property to the 
amount of £IO,000,QOC>. WitJiin h^g 
years after this trrrible ealaudly, the city ^ 
wholly rebnilr, in a style of ftr pr<' t* r 
security, commoilioufiness and ^nt;i 
revolution of 1*)H8, tlie mctn>p©hs i. , 
and, in 1711, the pc^pulatioii was found t 
l^rently increusett, that sn Mt <if pHiaiiM 
tor the building of fifly new ehnrehe^. 
(er of I7au,40 ft mMaorahki fi^r the oc^ 
the most mtenii6 frost recorded in the snttt 
land^ it citntmued for eight weeks, and thi 
above Lomlon bridge^ ttecainc a solid i 
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of the citiims asiembMihilyas to a fiiir. 
oi'(>n>rge III. witnfssed a {^rcat extension 
•flilour, comforts and elegances of social 
doo. The north of the metropolis became 
ith spaekms streets, squares, churches and 
ieet. The thorough&res were rendered 
mm; the enormous signs and nrotniding 
ses of the shops were removed. Black. 
kmaA anii Waterloo bridn^ Somerset 
KiMter, and other squares, at tlie West 
ended, and the vast parish of MarylelK>ne 
■fd with buildings. In 1780, an iiisurrec- 
il by Lord George Gordon, but composed 
St rabble, threatened verj alarming conse- 
the peace of the city. The insuiTeciion 
% petition of the Protestant Association 
Roman Catholics. The prisons of New- 
JDg^ bench, and the Fleet, besides some 
■pels, were burned, and niiliiary interior- 
leocssarf to quell the disturbances. In 
■dfiil fire broke out in Ratcliffc highway, 
ed 700 houses. The jubilee of GiH>rge 
lioa was commemorated on the 25th Oct. 
tie grand ciric festival to the emperor of 
vg of Prussia, and other distintpiislied 
via given, by the corporation of London, 
lUmn expense of £'dO,000, in tlie year 
nCcr of whicli Was memorable for a irost 
k% eoiitiuuance and extreme intensity, 
t icgcncy and reign of George IV., tiie 
le of Regent Street, the unfinished palace 
■B hoD^, the splendid terraces on the 
tm gardens, the widen'uigs of Charing 
BlftU,and the Strand, wrouzht a ^reai 
the West Knd of the metn>polis. Miicli 
vmitkn regarding London will ]ye. found 
1u of Slowe himI Maitland, in Peiiiinnt's 
; of London," and in tlie work of 
sr, and Nightingale, entitled *' Lon- 
' and Middlesex descrilxnl." See 
Uo Leigh Hunt's ••Loudon Jour- 

?"f faiterpsting literary details regarding 
the metropolis. 
Deweripiwn — London is intersectril by 
ines which cn)ss eacli other near the spot 
IS to have been regnnled as the centre, 
this point, the standard in Coniliiil, the 
TBrious places were calculated. One 
s of 8treeti« extends from Stoke Newing- 
gsland, on Uie nortli, through Sliore<litch, 
gate, Bishopsttte Street, (vnicecluirch 
Street Hill, Hujl Street, Southwark, and 
Street, to NewBton Butts, WalworUi, 
rwell on the south; and the otlier from 
D the east, tluvugh Whitecliapei, Aldgate, 
Street, Comhill, the Poultry, to tiie west 
ipside, where the line diverges into two 
De proceeding on Uie north, tiirougli New. 
, Skinner Street, Holboni, High Street St 
Oxford Street, to its termination in the 
iflod; and tiiat on tlic south passing by St 
chyard, Ludgate Street, Fleet Street, tlie 
[Mail East, the llaymarket, and Picca- 
b Knightsbridge, and Kensington, on the 
9m roarl. The streets eastward of the 
no particular notioef but tlie Commercial 
Whitechapel to lilaCkwttll, may, proba- 
istant period become a very handsome and 
reet. The principal or more remaricable 
he city, besides those mentioned above. 
Street, Fenchurch Street, F4istcheap,and 
eet, the two last cliiefly on account of the 
i of times of yore, connected with them, 
reet, formerly the principal residence of 
and now of bankers, Broad Street, A I- 




dersgate Street, Bridge Street, Blackfriani, and Far- 
ringtlon Street. Northward of the city are several 
good streets, togettier witii Finsbury Circus, and 
Finsbury Square. In thut district wiiich lias lieen 
tenned tlie northern suburb, between Gniy*s Inn 
Lane and Tottenham Court Roail, are various liand- 
some modem streets and scpiares; among the latter 
are Bloomsbnry Sqiuire, and Russell Square. At tlic 
west end of the town is Regent Street, consisting of 
splendid ranges of buildings, reaching from Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, to Langliam Place, north of Oxfonl 
Street, whence it is continued by Portland Place to 
Park Crescent, on tlie south side of the Regent's 
Park. In this part of tlie metroiwlis also are Pall 
Mali, St James s Street, Arlington Street, Albemarle 
Street, Bond Street, Harlej Street, WiiniwU^ Street, 
Strntfonl Place, Baker Street, Ciloucester Place, and 
Coniiaught Place, with several noble squares, among 
wiiich are Hanover Square, Grosvenor Square, Cav- 
endish Square, and Portroaii Square. There are also 
some handsome ranges of buildings on both sides of 
the New Road from Islington to Paddingtoii; ami on 
thenortli of tliat road is Uie Regent's l*ark, so named 
in honour of tiie IViiice Regent, nfterwanls George 
IV. It is tastefully laid out, with n caiml, plantations, 
and roads, and comprises, besides detached villas and 
other fdiiices, various magnincent ranges of build- 
ings, denominatetl from the titles of members of the 
royal family, as the terraces of Ulster, York, Corn- 
wall, Clarence, Hanover, Chester, Cumberland, and 
Cambridge, and Sussex Place. Hyde Park, extend- 
ing from the western Ixjrder of the metropolis to Ken- 
sington Ganlens, is a noble encl(»!«ure, which became 
the property of the crown in the reign of I lenry Vlll .: 
it has a caunl, called the Serpentine Ixiver, formed 
by order of Queen Caroline, in 17:W; and great 
iinpnivemeiits liave recently been nwle in it, by the 
erection of a bridge ovei* this piece of water, by the 
sul)stitution of iron rails for the dead wall by whicli 
the park was partly encompasstnl, and by building 
haiKls(»mc lodges at tlie entrances. The Green Park, 
on tiie south side of Piccadilly, is bordered on the east 
by several noble mansions. St James's Park, com- 
muiiicating with tlie preceding, was enclosed and 
planted by Henry VHl., but greatly improved in llic 
rei^'^n of Charles II., when the trees were planted, 
which form the grand avenues on eacfi side of the 
canal; and under George IV. beautiful plantations 
were formed by Mr Nash. London contains al)out 
9000 streets, lanes, terraces, &c.; eighty squares, 
twenty-four market-places, and more limn i80,00(» 
houses. The buildings were formerly composed 
chiefly (»f wood-work and plaster, a mode of construc- 
tion still ol^ervable in a lew ancient houses remain- 
ing in some of the suburbs, and which must, when 
generally prnctiseil, liave contributed in no small 
degree to occasion those destructive fires which are 
recorded in the annals of the metropolis. Such dis- 
asters liave given rise to legislative enactments for 
the prevention of tlieir recurrence. But notwitli- 
standing all precautions, fires are of by no means 
unfrequent occurrence, and sometimes cause extensive 
damage. The buildings of London are now princi- 
pally of brick, often, however, ornamented with stuc- 
coed fronts, in imitation of stone. Hence there is 
much more apparent solidity than real strength in 
tliese structures; and those who have watched the pn)- 
gressive elevation of ranges of handsome shops and 
dwellings, must have frequently remarked tlie inse- 
cure appearance of the naked walls and pillars, which 
when finished, present a widely different aspect. 
This mode of building must be attributed chiefly to 
the nature of this kind of property, houses being 
generally erected on ground taken on building leasee, 
for terms varying from sixty to ninety-nine years, and 
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«f yvMce I* altadk, as il« «»«»*> «■«. s & *«. ar 

ifi4.papre f^Mga:. btciM «» iJte mm» 4^ car. Cntr*^ 
Mr, ac ftaliga. ■ Ittiw » «ac^ U 't^ mmt f^untais 

I bf naidHiDa «f tl* BMiiSj a«* Bakj»7. 
CwtrfMfc, CnavcMT. HaMwcr, sc Jtuao. >b>- 

Vidua tlie km tvcaty ;«n, ibe «« «f caai cw. 
i af aiU ia Ug^tiaip tfcc onKi aad pdujc ~t^ 
rLfladoB. haa koaaeaiarMC Bwcna^ Tie 
I «/enb. bf tine </ Ike c» cjeizar»-«. 
to 3i!,7VJr> dttUnm pv uK=a. aAJ Ki^.r 
Inftfc of aMia pif« extcnii Btahj 2W> n-es. ccci- 
^ viik BHitv tJMB 'laCAO bMff». There h 
MRct. laae or aU?. ia tLlt «aii aciccrafKwA. 
h BOi yftfunttd. to to if*«k, wi'Jk arcitfd 
excavatnm. Kvcry boo^e aMULiauaUA. hj fc* ur 
BKirc druM, villi th^ maia iev«n, « Lrdb &fa;fl refXT 
ti m aw > y«5i iaio larger tnonch. and cltuaatr^T ir.u> 
Uw ThiM»<. LoDflfjo if pIcntifullT. th^xieh i»< lery 
fpwely, Mipplicd vjih vaur. Tlie Nev River con- 
uuiywa«mwrpcifatediifMkr JajBca i..iii 1019. Mr 
lloi^ MiddiHoD, a njoldiBith and cttisHi of Laadoo, 
aft«r aMUiy obrtinctioiM, fnorredcd in mortTine a 
Utmm froB a Hirvn: at Chad veil, near Ware, tvrn- 1 
ij milci from London, by a derioof ruiir«e of forty 
flijie* in b«f(lJi, trrminatini;^ in two ca}4Mric]» ba^iu, 
whidi corrr ftre acm^and arrraire ten (ret in drptfa. 
ThMe nttrwmn are eip^hly-fire feet above low. 
water nark ; but, bj means of sipbons and fiteam- 
enf inet, water can be raised Mxty feet above that 
level. It if chiefly eonvejeil by main ami branch 

{fipei of ra^ metal, which cnmmunicale with the 
irwse* by leaden pipes of an inch diameter. The total 
ftufiply to I77,HX> hooiec, is ^,774.000 pllnns per 
fby. M. Dopin obsenrea, that the water distributed 
by one of Uicm oompaniei (the New River company) 
cumUi the contumer about 2d lor every 6300 pints ; 
and that the ffystem of pipes, for water and eas light- 
iiij( jointly, fttretches out bi a line exceeding 400 
Jea|CMe«i in extent, ben«tth the pavement of I^ondon. 
fuel is sttfBciently abundant, bat extravaf^antly dear, 
foi f^ondon. Since Uie $^raX ire of 16G7, a duty was 
ImpOMd on coal, in order to assist tlie rebuilding of 

Cililic edifices, and has eirer since continued, to ena- 
« the corporatloa to execiito baprovrinenu in tlie 
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are cscasivc^ foai ; Nc«| 
»iFViimys;amlF 
Aas BorijK rebmA oa a ianee sd 
Ifssj. The ivpfCT of fruit aiadvc 
iSwfcTirg^ Ts^ €kkei mut a Cm 
raairei ci hinw—. sbofss have k 
.« L^ escaie €^ the duke of Bedii 
jeasc r:0*i acres, in tbeimmi Tlf^ 
cretfwra y ander spade cahivMa 
deisi: vtK^ by jadacioBS maasfc 
UT=:-xabue sqocrinnn of valimUe 
been raM'a;a:nl. that the cost of ft 
cubumed ann'aily ia l4aiAm. ci 
Kerurs. The friai gardtai. exci 
loo'ti^C k' f civate i 
I^ IkbuUt 3XX> 
Thamrs in >mrf HilViddiese] 
more abundanuy Auppfcd with fisi 
tioo &dJ quality. TnrbaC and 1 
quality are procured from the coas 
mufi in prut'uAkn from the great 
and Irelaikl. and, occasionally, f 
mackerel . codbh, lobaer^ and oys 
mouth. A calculation makes thi 
Biilirpsate, in the year 183^8, as ; 
Fmb mIumw, . - • • 
pUire, •kale, &c, . • • 

lurbot, 

(Vul (fre«h*, 

HeiTiiir«, . . • • • 

HMldock*, • • . • • 

Mackerel, • • • . • 

Lobsten, «..••• 

And the number of fishing-vessels 

inp tills supply, was re^tered, 

at 38:^7. Ttte consumption of al 

be estimated from the following i 

by tlie annual statement of the L( 

the year ending July 5, 1890. U 

porter brewed by the ten prindpal 
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^JjDr7T;2S5 barrels. The ale aimoallj brewed* i 
e tEL prinGxpal aleJimren, amooncs to abotit 
) barrels. In 1827, the quantity returned, by 
|lHi principal brewers, was l,l3i9,T72 barrels. 
liicnease within these ymrs is owinfr. perhaps, 
V to the deteriorated qiality ; for it appean, 
Lwhile the quantity actinlly brewed throiig^liout 
md amoantcd, during the last ten years, to 
DjDOO barrels, the actinl quantity of nult nsed 
ed aimuatly in a remarkable de^^ree. But, 
thn, the comparatiTe cheapness, and more 
I excitation produced br ardent spirits, especial- 
I deleterious compound called En^iish gin, have 
d the most destructiTe habits ot intpinperaiice 
J the knrrr classes. It is stated tliat there are 
r ilfiOO public houses, i. e. houses for ttie sale 
[^bccr and spirituous liquors, in London alone. 
'^ t total consumption of gin, in London, is about 
.X)0.000 gallons! 
[^PaUie BmiUiMgs. The public Imildin^ of Lon- 
I are numerous, but many of them beini^ encir- 
" by houses, or not adrantageously exposed, 
r do not fiorm a prominent feature of the nietro- 
St James's palace, at the west end of Pall 
the principal town residence of royalty, is 
I im^nlar brick building, with nothinir attractive 
la ili^ eaterior, but Tery magnificently d*?cora- 
^ wiUaa. It was oriinnaliy erecUtl by Henry 
VIII. TW Banqiieting^IIall of W hitcliall Puiace 
(ka^ afl that remains of that palace, which was 
iMmjfd by ire in 1697,) is an elegant structure. 
migned bf Inigo Jones. It consists chiefly of one 
■M, of an oblong form, forty feet hiirh, which luis 
VB onrrcrted into a chapel, whcrt^ divinp sfrvice is 
Kgalarly performed by the royal diapbins. The 
f»ilin|; is decorated with paintings by K aliens. 
BnekingbaBft^MNBe, in St James's Park, was ert'cteil 
b l703,tet«bKwwi 1825 and 1830. die whole of 
Jae buildiBg wis rnaodeile<l at an enormous expense, 
lad is nov called the King's Palace in St Jamw's 
Pm*. Besidrs tlifse, there are Kensington Palace, 
ho f g ii ri e w te of the duchess of Kent, aiid Lambeth 
UiOPv the rfeadence of the archbishop of Canter- 
—7; Awatmg the town nuinsions of Uie nobility are 
Sorthaniherland House, in tlie Strand, erected 
hitij in the rrign of James I.; Hiirrmgum House, 
iOBBciilly; Uxbridge House, Burlington Gardens ; 
Itvcland House, St James's Place; Devonshire 
Ghbp, PiccadiUy ; Apslej House, Hyde Park Cor- 
V, tile town residence of the duke of Wellington ; 
id Ciosvenu r House, Park Lane. Public structures, 
■dj ornamental, are extranely rare in Uiis metro- 
bKs. The Monument, oa Fisli Street Hill, is the 
dj work of architecture deserving notice, strictly 
pprrfaining to tliis class. It was erected by Sir 
Mstopber U'ren, between the years lG7i and 1677, 
I oonunenoration of tlie great fire of London, on 
lie site of the ancient church of St Margaret, de- 
tniyed in that conflagration. It consists of a noble 
>oric column, 202 f«*et in lieight, surmounted by a 
alcony, in the centre of whidi rises a flaming vase 
f gilt bronie ; and the sides of the pedestal of tlie 
olomns display emblematic sculpture and various 
iscriptions. The other principal detached public 
lonuments are the fine equestrian statue of Cliarles 
., at Charing Cross, cast in bronze by Hubert le 
tiMir, in 163,3, and placed in its pn>sent situation in 
078 ; and the colossal statue of Acliilles, in Hyde 
ark, ca^ by R. Wesiniacott, R.A., erected in 18jJ2, 
I honour of the dnke of Wellington and his compan- 
m in arms, by tlieir country-women. The ancient 
ty Ifates were entirely removed in 1760. Temple 
V was erected by Sir Christopher Wren, in I6i 1. 
mark tlie boundary Iietween London and West- 
inkier. On the east side are niclies, conUining tnc 



statues of queen Kliiabeth ainl James 1.; and on the 
west, others with the statues of Charles I. and 
Charles II. The only ancient gate remaining is St 
Jolui's (>ate, west SmithfieUl, a relic of the priory of 
tlie Knights Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem. 
Biickingliam Stairs water-gate is a deservedly-ad- 
mired production of Inigo Jones. The beautiful 
gate at Hyde Park Corner, ornamented witli Ionic 
columns and sculpture on tlie entablature, ami con- 
nected with tlie richly decorated iron railing in fn>nt 
of Apsley House, was recently erecte<i from the 
designs of Decimus Biulon, Ksi^. On the opposite 
side of the road is a noble gateway, or triumplial 
arch, leading into tlie grounds belonging to the new 
paiace at Pimlico, (Buckingham-liouse) with appro- 
priate architectural decorations, and richly ornamen- 
ted bromed gates. For the bridt;es, see Bridge. 

The Tower of London is situated at tlie south- 
eastern angle of the city, and tlie oldest part, calleil 
the White Tower, is supposed to have been built in 
the reign of William I., by Gimdulph, bishop of 
Rochester, a distinguished Norman architect, but it 
was renovated or rebuilt in 1 038, and various addi- 
tioiul structures and fortifications have lieen ereiHed 
at different periods. The present extent of ground 
within the walls is more than twelve acres, and the 
circumference outside the ditch 105:? feet. This 
fortress was anciently the principal |ialace of the 
kings of Kngland ; but it lias long l)een used as a 
state prison ; and it also inchuhs a menagerie of 
wild beasts ami an armoury. Within its walls like- 
wise is the church of St Peter in Vinculi<«, a Gothic 
stnicture. fouiide<l by Kdward I. The Mint, Tower 
Hill, for tlie coinage of the Tnited Kingdom, i<« a 
large and hniid<ome huildin?, erected partly fnnn 
the designs of R. Smirke, R.A. The Trinity House, 
Tower Hill, originally toiimled at Deptford, as the 
office of a corporation for the management of certain 
naval affairs, was built under the direction of Samuel 
Wyatt, Esq., and opened in 17i>5. The (iiiildtiall, 
or City Hall of the Corporation, King Street, Cheap- 
side, was founded in the reign of Henry IV.; the 
interior was destroyed by the fire in 16C6 ; and the 
ancient front was rebuilt in 178v). by (Jeorge Dance, 
Ksq. In the Great Hall are sculptural monuments 
in honour of William Pitt, earl of Chatliam ; WiU 
liam i'itt, tlie son of that great statesman ; admiral 
Lord Nelson ; and William Beckfonl, lord mayor in 
\l(y2 and 1769. In the Council Cluimber and other 
apartments, tliere are a considerable number of 
historical paintings and portraits. Near Guildhall, 
on the site of Bluckwell Hall is the office of the com- 
missioners of Bankrupts, erected in 18:^; to the 
south of which stands a range of building comprising 
tlie London Land-tax Office, the Irish Chamber, and 
the City Court of Requests. The mansion house of 
the lord mayor, near the west eml of Lombard street, 
is a spacious structure, with a Corinthian portico in 
front, built between 1739 and L753, from tlie designs 
of George Dance, sen. Somerset House, so called from 
a palace erected by the Protector Somerset, the uncle 
of Edward VI., was rebuilt in 1775, under the autho- 
rity of an act of parliament, from the designs of Sir 
William Cliambers, the front facing the Strand being 
ornamented with Corinthian columns and various 
sculptures. The interior includes several govern- 
ment offices, and apartments appropriated to the use 
of the Royal Academy of Arts and the Royal Anti- 
quarian S«icieties. I'art of the new university called 
King's College forms the eastern wing of Somerset 
House. Tlie Duchy of Lancaster Dffice, on the 
western side of Wellington street, in the Strand, is a 
handsome and extensive modern eilifice, for the 
transaction of tlie affairs of that duchr The A.L 
miralty Office, Whitehall, lias in front a handsroe 
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rec«»i V ing abou 1 200 cl J i li} ret* . T] ir re are nlso tirpf lan 
B^ylums, an asTium for Uie iJenfand dumb, one fur die 
iiidij^ent blind, and many others- Aliiif?-liniises nre 
iiumerons. 1 here is a small debt relief sm^ktyi a 
ineivdicity EocielVi a philaiitbmpic society fcir giving' 
employment to the iiidustrioii'^ poor, a jirisoii iliscip- 
linefioeiety, &c* There ore also various hospitals ; St 
Thomu^^s, Willi 490 bee is ; St Bartholomew's ^ eiipa- 
ble of accon^aKMiiitifig: between 4(]Oand 500 patients; 
Guy's hospital, with 400 bids; St tieori^e's, with 
350; Middlesex hospital, nble to contain ^OQ pa- 
tmiis. ; the Loadon Imspital ; Finalt-pox hospitid ; 
various lyitrg-iii hospitals, &c. The H^'lhlebem hos- 
pital, and ^^t Luke's hospital ref'eive io^ne pi&tieut*§. 
The humane society lias eighteen rcceiving^-hous^esiii 
dfflerent parts of Loadoo, u ith apparottis for re^tor- 
in^ suspended aniuuitiou. Dispensaries relieve more 
tikan 50,(XXi jnitieiits uimiuilly. There are at least 
tliirty of theriii^ besides twelve for the sole purpose of 
vaccination. 'Ihe colIe|^e of pliysieians aiul the 
college of surpfpons examine candidates lor the profes- 
sions of physic and surg^ery, iu tlie metropolis and the 
suburbs. The antseum of the latter Ixjdy coa tarns 
ibe collections of the eelebrate{l John llauter, 
amoimtiiij^ to ::i0^r>tlO speeiaicns and aaatomiral pre- 
pttratious. The Britisli naisearo i.-* a spacious brick 
stractare, in the French style of {ircljilecttire. It 
WHS oripnally, the palace of the fir^t duke of Mon- 
tBgne, built in IbTT; its dimensions* ^i6 feet in 
lengtii, by 70 feet in deptb, mid 67 feet in height. 
Ihe ground floor is appntprioted solely to the recep- 
tion of the library of printed k>oks. The principal 
c>r upper floor eon tains the miscellaneous articles of 
curiusity (or public ias^jectioa ; sucll as collections *>i" 
mineral, lavas, volcanic productioas, shells, fossils, 
mul zoological gpeciTnens, British and foreign, and also 
varions articles fruin the South sea i^lands^, and North 
and Western Amepien, he. The pronnd floor if* 
conaecteil witJi a more mtjdern build in**, called the 
gaiter^ of frntu^tn/irjs, diviilcil into fifteen opRrt- 
menLs, in which are distributeil nearly UKK3 pieces of 
sculpture, Greek and Honuin, a fine collection of 
trrni ciMtis^ llnmari sepiilrhral arri^, cippiy mqvco- 
phagi,hv. In a temponiry rtwm are deptisited the 
Klgin marbles, pnrcliaseil by goveniment for .C35/XK). 
The upper flotirof this f;allerycontBins the collections 
of Uercijlanean and Tompeian flntir|uities nmdr by 
Sir W'illiaai Ham it tea, cabinets of coins and iaedals» 
and also a rare collection of prints and engravings 
by tlie most eminent artists* The present building 
is destined to be rrtsed to the ground as soon as a 
splendid edifice, m>w constructing, is ttitupleted. 
1 here are various other public libraries. King's 
college (q. v.) was founded in IS28. The London 
university, founded in ISifG, is not a chartered 
institution. Its course of instruction comprehends 
languages, mathenmtics, physics, ethics, law, his- 
tory, political ecorjroniyj and medical science, com- 
municatetl in public lectures^ exuminntions by the 
prnji*5*or%. 8.'c. The front, to Gower-strec^ li n 
Inindsonie faradc, adorned with the iK^lcft portfco 
ill London, of twelve *'<»rinthian cohiraiits, n!?cended 
by a flight of steps, surmounted by a domc! luul Inn- 
tern. (Jii tlie princijml floor is a s]>acious cxrimlaa- 
tion tiall, n museum of uatuml history, n mu^uin of 
unDtomy, profev^cji^* apartments, a grand lilmiry, 120 
feet by 50, and a smaller library . 41 fi-et by Sf2 ; and 
at each end is n semicircular theatre for lectures, 65 
feet by 50. The ground floor is ptirtioned into lec- 
lurivrot>ms, cIoi>ters, two thMtmi, chemical labora- 
tory, miLseum, offices, ami cotmcil-room. The num- 
1)craf itudents, in this university, iu Ihe year l«vJ9, 
wai flB<*. 'Ihe royal society of literature was tnsti- 
ttiteif in iH^'i : ihe royal society for improving 
patunal laiowiedgCj in J(j(J3j Uh: society uf anti- 



quari^, in 1572 ; the royal institution, in 
difl^asiag meclianical kaowledge, and the ap[ 
of science to the various purposes of life ; ti 
of arts, ia 1574, to nward premiums and k 
useftd iaventions and discoveries ; the royat i 
in 1708, for the proniotiun of the fine art*, 
vides students with busts, statues, |»iclures, 
ing aiodels, and has professors of pHinting, I 
tuie^ anatomy^ perspi'Ctive, and sculpture- 
aiuiual exhibititjn of new pj^iiitings, dn 
sketclies, sculptures, ^c, the admission to 
one shilling per head, averiiges ^fiOOO perl 
and supports all the exficnses of tlie establi 
There ore several other societies for the pn 
of tlie fine nrts^ and tlie private colleetiofis i 
of Art are numerous aati splenitid. The nu 
theatres and amp hi theatres is twelve^ of wh 
princij^l are, the King's theatre or Italiaa \ 
house, Dniry lane and Covent garden 
\*auxhall gardens are a favourite place of i 
resort tor the lovers of music, singing, tu 
works. The principal promenades ure St * 
park, Green pfuk, Hyde park (q. v.), (v** 
l>riseH nearly 400 acres), Kensington gnrdfl 
the llegent's park^ which Is laid out ill s^hr 
and rich plantations, adorned by a line 
water, studded witJi villas, and intersected 
and promenades* Tlie Zoological |^ 
j^ftnlen, contain many ditlerent Mirts of J 
padilocks, dens, or avisLries. 

Mftnufatfures. Lotidoo may be considfivd J 
more a conuaercial than m a niifac taring ctlf. 
manufactures are of a very miscelhiaeoiisif 
The chief is tJie Spittalfields silk taanufiicture, wh 
is not, however, in a floaribhiog coiiditioiu Iw bou^ 
hold furniture, especially cidiinet work, Uie J 
of London greatly excel. Among ulher T 
pnifjpcntpd to a great extent may be 
clock and watch making, with their subskKnf^ 
and ofwratitiiis ; engraving in all it$ 
printiag, bi>tvkbinding, type founding, sdcI ' 
connected with literature; carving and gild 
the manufacture of picture frames and 
glasses; emljossing, chasiag, making gold and s 
plate, Had the works of the lapidary ami . 
coach and carriuge buildings he. ; Uie iiianu£i 
of all kinds of musical instruments ; and sfiift 
ing and equipping and storing vessels for i 
service. 'I'bere are otiter arts and niaiiQ 
prosecuted on an exteiisive scale, or dieting 
tlieir importance or ingeatiity. T\w number ofl 
public breweries in Liaidon^ in 1829^ was < 
four ; of the retail breweries, eight y -fi ve j 
intermediate breweries, eight ; and U»cre w0 
licensed victuallers, of whom seventeen only 1 
their own Ijeer. There are Ukewis^i rar 
and bras^ founderies and bell foundeTies. 
drug-mills, oiLniills, sugnr-refiiieries, glas: 
saw-mills, shot-manufactories, ei»tablishnietits Har J 
fining Baltpetre, and for making vinegar and i 
acid, aquafortis, a ad oil of vitriol In l^^QfidoD I 
mnde agricnliar&l machines and implcme 
geons' instriimrnt-s, artificial hands, leg«, i 
stpnm-engines, copy ing- machines and |>ei»U 
needles, fi)r the manufacture uf which Wbit< 
was formerly noted, fisliing-tackle, guns and . 
works in ivory, tortoiseshell, and mother 
acagliok and ornamental stone-work* artil 
flowers and feathers, optical ajid rotitlu 
strunieats, &c. 

(ommerrr. The comaierce of London > 
tniceil back to a very early perioiL Tat i(u» *|* 
of it as the ndtiir rmjtt/riHm of his t^mf\ the gn 
resort of merchants, and, ultlujiugh not a c6km} l 
tJgtt pedudi jti as a city celtbnited ht ix$ 
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il interaourse. After this, little is known of 
lltoade, uutil the close of the second century, when 
I'll again nientiooed as liaving become '* a great 
* wealthy city." In 359, it is said of England, 
its commerce was so extended, that 800 vessels 
» employed ia the port of London for exportation 
urn only. Three centuries after, Bede styles it 
^tm emporiom for many nations repairing to it by 
W and sea.*' Fits-Stephen, who lived in the reign 
M Henry II., says, ^ that no city in tlie world 
iipoffts 'us merchandise to soch a distance as Lon- 
dn.'* He does not, however, inform us what goods 
It wc exported, ur to what countries they were car- 
SM. But among the imports, he mentions gold, 
i^iices, and firankiiicense, from Arabia ; precious 
ilones from India, and pnlm-oil from Bagdad. In 
1296^ the company of Merchant adventurers was 
i pc or por a ted by Edward I. The Haiise mer- 
also received coosideraUe privileges about 
^smetime. 
' It was not, however, till the reign of Elizabeth 
itt Fnghmt began to feel her true weight in the 
■deofoommerce. She then planned some settle- 
WaU IB Americm, particularly in Virginia. About 
As period the civil dissensions in Fenders caused 
■ririliali H of fiunilies to flock to London, and to 
ktag with them their trades and their riches. This 
|Ktt addition to the population of the city, and tlie 
coMeoaaifc increasie of its commerce, led to the erec- 
tioB Of the Royal Exchange, by Sir Thomas Gresham. 
la 1579, the levant or Turkey company, and also 
the 'W'f^ company, were established. On the 
Ust DecemhtTy tlie queen granted the first patent to 
ifte East India company. The first adventure prov- 

5siin t wfnl, the company contiuue<l its exertions, 
hence has arisen the most splendid and powerful 
Bercamile anoriation that probably ever existed in 
the world. AMmance and insurance companies 
were now ulrtiliilitd in Loudon ; and the company 
of Spamsh lai n haii ii was likewise incorporated. In 
the leign of Jnaes I., the foreign trade rapidly 
■C f g ase dL Mny of the patents granted by Eliza- 
beth were aaDnlled, and the trade thrown open. 
AmoDg the ciic unis tances wtiich occasioned Uie vast 
j wreaae of tiade daring tliis reign, may be reckoned 
th^ eolooiation of America and ttie West India 
Utmb. The new discoveries, likewise, which were 
etcry day made iu different quarters of tlie world, 
U a powerful effect in stimulating numbers of 
persons to commercial exertion and 



Daring the peaceful pert of Charles I/s reign, the 
pninLUC of the metropolis still continued to make 
npid pTQgrrss. The augmented commerce of its 
port may in some measure be estimated by tlie quan- 
lOB of skip money, which tliis monarch imposed on 
tte city iu 1634. About tliis time Prices current 
were fint printed ; and in 1(535, an order was issued 
by the king in council to ** the post-master of England 
far foreign parts,*' requiring him to uiren a regular 
eoaimmiication, by ninning }-osts, between the metro- 
polis and Edinburgh, Ireland, and a variety of other 
pbccs. Previous to 1640, it was usual for the mer- 
chants to deposit their money in the Tower mint. 
Bot this deposit lost all its credit by the ill-advised 
afasore of a forced loan, which the king thought 
pvDper to make. The merchants, in consequence, 
vere obliged to trust their money to tlieir apprentices 
aod clerks. The circumstances of the times and 
opportunity holding forth great inducements to 
frauds, many masters lost at once both tJieir servants 
aod their money. Some remedy became necessary. 
Merchants now began to lodge cash in the hands of 
the goldsmiths, whom they commissioned also to 
RoeiTe and pay for them. Thus originated the 

IT. 



practice of Banking; for the goldsmiths soon per- 
ceived the advantage that might be derived from 
possessing disi)osable capital, and began to allow u 
regular interest for all sums commitK^I to their care ; 
and at the same time they cununcnceil the discountint^ 
of mercliants* bills, atan interest superior to tliat whicii 
tliey paid. In l()5l, the celebrated navigation acf 
was passed, tlie provbions of which greatly contri- 
buted to promote the naval and commercial [;rcatnes!i 
of Britain. This year coffee was introduced into 
London by a Turkey merchant named Edwards. The 
sugar trade was now likewise established, and upwards 
of 20,000 clotiis were sent annually to Turkey, in 
return for the commodities of that country. The 
plague, in 16()5, almost wholly suspended tlie com- 
merce of London, so tliat scarcely a single fureign 
vessel enteretl Uie port for tho space of three years. 
The great fire also occasioned incalculable luss to 
many of the most opulent merchants. Notwithstanti- 
ing tliese disastrous events, tlie spirit of the survivors 
was roused to uncommon exertions, and in the course 
of a few yeara the city rose frum its uslies witii greater 
magnificence and splendour. Indian muslins were 
first worn in 1670, and soon became prevalent. In 
tills year also, tlie HudsonVbay company was estab- 
lished, with very extensive ])owers. The (Green- 
land fisliing company was incorporated in 1603, uiui 
tlie institution of the Bank of England rendfTcd the 
following year justly memorable in the commerciai 
annals of tlic metropolis. The great proi^re>s tli2it 
commerce made in a few years may lie inferred from 
the following statement : — the number of vi>s>els 
belonging to tlie port of London in 1701, amounted 
to 560, carrying 84,8S2 tons, and 10,065 men. In 
17 10, the customs of this city are stated at £l .268,095, 
and those of all the ont-pons only at Jb*3 10,081. 

During tlie reign of (leorge I., the trade of Lon- 
don made little, it any, progress, owing to the Sotitii- 
Sea sclieme, the relK>llion of 1715, and tlie Spani>h 
war. But in 1732, commerce began to revive: its 
advances, however, were comparatively slow, till the 
peace of Aix-la-Cliai>eIle in 1748, after whicli it 
extended with uncommon rapidity. The next check 
it sustained was occasioned by the American war. 
But no sooner was peace signed, than it pnK'eeded 
with renewed vigour; for so early as 178-J, the 
value of ex]X)rts to America only had iiicreasetl to 
^63,397,500, considerably above the greatest rimount 
in any year before tlie war. The net sum of duties 
levied in the port of London, and paid into the 
exchequer tliis year, rose to tlie vast sum of 
^64,472,091. From this perioil to 1790, the com- 
merce of London continued uniformly increasing. In 
that year, however, in consequence of the commence- 
ment of tlie war, tlie value of exports was upwards 
of .£2,000,0(K) less than tlie precetiiug year, thoufrh 
the imports scarcely suflered any diminution. Num- 
erous bankniptcies consequently took place, but the 
timely interference of the legislature, and the voting 
of exchequer bills to the amoiuit of ^'5,000,000, for 
the use of such persons as could give sufllicient 
security, soon checked the growing distress. In the 
course of three succeeding years, the appearance of 
things was entirely clianged. In 1796, the ex^torts 
of London amounted in value to .£18.410,499. and 
the imports to £14,719,466. The number of Britisli 
sliips Uiat entered the port amounted to 2007, carry- 
ing 436,843 tons ; and 2169 foreign vessels carrying 
287,142 tons. The total, entering ccKistwisc. was 
11,176, including repeated voyages, which made a 
tonnage of 1,059,915. The lollowing year, some. 
alarm was spread among the mercliants, by the stof)- 
piige of bank-payments in specie ; Init, through tlie 
intervention of parliament, ctmfideiicc was soon 
restored. The net amount of the customs \vus 
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£3.950,608. Tn 17«>8, ibe importations of sugar and 

nuu fur exceeded tlujse of any precedinf year, us dkl 

likewiiji; tiie revtiiiiir of ike customs^ wlikli ti mounted 

to tlie %um ul Xu^^iflST ; in 171>0, it hnd mtrea^ 

to £7,22{j,353, West India 4^ per ctiiL duty tn- 

clndptl ; Ijnt next year it fell lo j^Gf4Q8,055. The 

tyjicial value of tlie imports in iStlO, xi:as £18.843 J 72, 

and of the eX|KJrts£^5,4if8/J22,ofwhidi £13,272,4114 

was in liritbh ineiTJimiilise. Their retr/ vaJue rx-fypiir eiuliiiij Jainniry, 1S29, to ^1107 JT2,fe«l5, 

ceeded £(jB,000,OOQ, nearly tvvo-tJ linls of the value I ninnber of a*iisUH'*« which entered the port 

of the trade of the whole kingdom. The riumUn- of ! was 15,139, in 18^1, 18,915, ajid in lb3^7, 4' 

Of vesjrtd*< emjiloyed in the loreigii tiode iJirre ' 
401^ Ikiti^h, aad i534 foreign. lliC folk 
Table exhibiLs 



mg. On the qviantily of toiumgc it b nearly In I 
proiKuLiuu of Bix lo iiiie ; and 4}t) ihe amount of i 
and ihi}>$, njjwind^ of foui- to one. 1 he E^st ] 
Cotnpaik|':j sihijjii alone carry iiu>re burden* bf it, 
Looa, Uiait all ihti vessels of Lcnidoit did - 
ago. In 1806 the va I ne of U IP imp oris . 
of Londun was £35,527 ,000 j in i 8 1 9 , £ i 
jti [S25 it had inereiuved to UO,93Li,C)Oi) : i\mi lu | 



vessels beloagioET to the port m that yeai' was ^Coti^ 
CJOTyiiJg 608,21)8 tons, and 41,402 iiuii. Couijiarinji^ 
tills n timber with tlie number re tn rued in Uie be^in* 
nijig of the last century, tlie increase is truly astonish* 

A ttcTURN of ttie NuuBCB And Tonnage of Ship* tlmt li&ve rjitprcni iW f nrt n! hcmdon ^ith Canfoai btom FcreJ^ |Wtl|l 
ttuguJ^lUs^ ttic Ctmutricd ^ih^^uci; ih(*f Itnvc arrived^ dtirixidf lliu Yeun J430, 1891, axuL 1833« 
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KuMtn 

SwfHl*n » , 

Kotivity ...*.,,. 
Dt*utiiiirk *..,.,. 

Pnw«iii . 

f4«miiui SlBtM 

KetlMniiii^ ....... 

Fmrifo 

I' . >n^. uul Miuleim 

t ...... 

li-Kiiiii i-iiir.'H , 

turkey ftnd Contli*inital Or<M»cr^ 
>li>n<:iaud Ciret'k ti^uinln . . 
E,'yiit .,.,.,... 
TrijKiU. BarbiiT)'. luid Mofoeco 
Forr- ij?a r4.»M<?*iion# in AfrirA 
F*trvlsfu Pov«ii>»-.iuii9 ill jVsIa . 

OiJcw . 

trnJtcJ SfM*»4 of j\inoTi« . • 
Ftifptjca VVVsi Iuilii*4 . . . , 
FfiTiiiffa Cimtinciiiiil Gjil«mi4»a 1 
iu Amcricft . * ... .J 



Britjslu 



Shift. TiHllUAt. 



2,fi00 



lai.arrfi 

HIT 
G.lli 

33,.iiy 

2<3.4TT 

Jfi,f)MfJ 



4/1 OG 
'i/.t\ I 



4o«,^>3ei 



Ftirei^ 



SblpL 'Totiiufe. 
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1, 'm 



J 1,722 
6t.4IT 
Ifi.TTfi 

27.f>r»:t 

7,586.1 
8U 



I9.'i74 
270 



'iOrt,2C5 



mi. 



ttriU&h. 



r42 
ii 
4 
44 

J22 

aaii 
jw 
»i 

71 

10 
IS 
13 

f» 
21 
SI 

105 



2,872 



4t5 
4,498 

.17,1M 

aiv'tiM 

lO.VUa 

SMI 
M7H 

3.'J0I 

sj7r» 
7.r7G 



4ft t.:^ 



Fo(r*?ifn. 



m 

!7» 



14,050 

40,004 
1M93 

l!l,24l 
1,774 

7/JSO 
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BritkU. 



ahlpt, Ttn^uif. 



2,025 



Hl^riM} 

lC,4iS 
:i7.t-74 

lM.llf4 

i.'i.Mi I 
a..%75 

M,«I7 
74163 
11404 

14^10 



32/>,20(& 



FurdilL 



tilift,! Yi 



S7.*>t 



^ 



lBi7*4 



The |)OTt of London extends frum Londnu Bridge 
to Deolford, a distance of four miles. The West 
tndin Docks, 5tretcliini^ across Uic bthmus fifHntiug 
the Isle of Dogs to the Middlesex side of the river, 
were opened hi 1802. They consisted orifjinally of 
an import and an exj^ort dock, the fwmier containing 
about thirty and Uie other about twenty-five acres of 
water, exclusive of has inn. To ihen^ liave recently 
been addeil the Soulh Dock, fortaerly the; t ity (1 anal. 
The warehouses at the Wf^i India Docks are of vast 
extent. The London Orx-kf, also of very great 
extent, are situated at Wapping:. Tlie tobacco ware- 
lunisc belonging to tliem, covers a *iiac^ of nearly 
five acres. There are also the St Kalnaiinc'!; Docks, 
ndjinniug the tower ; the F^*«t India Dock*. at Black- 
wall; aiid the Comniei*cial I*ock^, on tlie ^^tirrey side 
of tlic river. Owinjj to tlie coiuprtition of the dif- 
ferent roaipanieii, all Kirts of do^k i lmrt;e5 are now 
reduced to the lowcf^t level, and hanlly one of the 
concern*! can l>e !<4iid to l-te profitable. *i lie dividend 
cm Lomlon Dock itock in 18a;i was only 2| per 

Poptthitmn. -^Thc Tiopulatiun of London^Sn mierili 
hfti for a Um^ )HTi<Hl been rnuidly BucmeDiiiiff, but 
tlmt of ihe city, t*»pan»tely taken, aiuf e«pecjailf hi 
i|i« parishes wiilun the walU. hat great(y ilecfeiis*^! 
fthic^ the Iwiiuiiiidf of this liM»t century, owiitff to th« 
wi Jewing of Uie ttreeU and U>c crcctivn of |nibhc 



iMihlings 

1700, the city of London, wiUiin the wnlU, cfni 
130^C0 inhhbitnnts ; in I80J, it contained r.O 
than 78,000, and tlte number Itai siuos 
i&hed. 

The heal til of the inetmpntis is saUl to h»vp 
in a gradual state of improvement siiu-e tht* mhkft* 
of the seventeenth century. Jt is now more iJifiiil 
century and a half since the plague lias iitiown iim 
til London ; ant I three diseases which wsrti l» bl 
ipidtiaic there — the hlixnly flux, ngjtie, i;ni) «»• 
scurvy^ — liave cciistd iht above a c<tJinr7 to br ^ 
Tile cbolerii was le'^s fatal in its ravaues in Luwlrti 
tlian in nuiny places of the British » ntj ire. f u 11U\ 
the avernge rate of mortality hi ^^ i > -u v\ :v I li 
21; in 18:^! , nccordinp to Dr lUrk' ' r^ 

more tlmu I m SO. 1 he chi i^tUnini iiK w 

London dining Uie year 1834, are vvyotu^ U) \»^9 
been aa follows : — 









r*4ml S7,ZI6 



Total, il^ 



The (i*!towliig tabte fxhlhits a view of the j., 
hVuHi of tlie iTietroH^s in l^Ot, 1811, t82Lid|1 
1831 , with tlie i intake or decreoM! of )tl diMiiili 
dtvii»ion$^. 
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(within th# WaHi) 

(witlmiit tii« WalU, with th« Imu 61 Court) 
We»liiui»ter(City) .... 
Stmthwark (Borougli) 

Out'PmriMAet, in MiddUtez and Sutrey, within the 
BiiU qf MortatUy. 

Aadrpw** ^St^ Holhorn aboro Bars, with part of St 
6»onr» tlM» Blartf r ...... 

Altaian- Gruund (OH) 

BfrmondMr iSt Mary Magdalcuj 

BMhaal.nven » St MatthrU) 

Boiiilpli (St » without 

Cathariv iSCi Aldgate, near the Tower 

Charter HoiiM* 

Ckri^t Chitrrh, Spitalflelds 

a«nii*nt l)wiwcSt),|NU^of 

CIerluaiweU(St Jamoi'rij 

IL\y-fim4» 

6Mrfi-'s(8t)inthe East 

GiLMi^(St) in the Fields, Jk St Georffu'e. Blooso-btiry 

Gfai»iboitae-yanl 

ilarlniey(St John) 

Idionoa f tt Maryj 

U«beCh(8t]fary) 

liaBehoase ( St Ann) 

Lake** (St) Ifiddiesez 

XewiMton Batti rSt Mary) .... 

BeBiirihcrty 



1801. 



75171 
81CM 
l.'i8310 
07418 



Ulhcrikkthe (St Blary) .- . 
! ■*■■ htU ttod Hatton-garden 



itffp«tehf«,partof 



'*B(8t 

' k (8t LMmard) 

ICIe End New Town, Old Tu^m, PopUr 



I Tower and Precincts, . 
WaMbic (St John) ... 
WhScckuel. er St Mary Matfelon 
1 PariJ w i rChel«(>a . 

ne^ within the \ K»>njinfrton 
* —ion BUls J Paddington 

«€ i 8t Mary-le-bone 

Istr 



Momitf. 



t Faurras 



TOTAL OPTHB METROPOLIS (oip^r GooO ^r^^^ 



2»03 
1428 
I7IC9 
22310 
Til. S3 

»4<J 
l.VWl 

4144 

23396 

281 

21170 

ati502 

1221 
12730 
10212 
VJ3D 

4G78 
26881 
14847 

2409 
1029G 

7.V)0 

37G8 

8828 
317UG 

2.VJG0 
.V)3 

3300! 

116(>4 
85i^ 
IWil 

G31M2 

31779 



55484 
66425 
1620ti5 
72119 



S3971 
1385 

19530 

33(;i9 

5265 

2706 

162 

1621)0 
3910 

aavrr 

274 
26917 
4.S536 
1343 
16771 
15(165 
41644 
7386 
32.S45 
23853 
2620 
12114 
72u8 
4224 
985.<i 
43930 

35199 
1192 
3313 
27578 
18262 
10886 
4609 
75624 
46333 



1821. 



1009546 



56174 



182085 
85905 



i64f>2 

1487 

25235 

45676 

6429 

2624 

144 

18650 

4010 

39105. 

268 

32528 

61793 

1358 

22494 

82417 

57638 

9805 

40876 

33047 

2737 

12523 

9002 

4740 

9557 

52966 

49163 
641 

3078 
29407 
26H60 
14428 

6476 



1831. 



71838 



1225694 



57695 
67n78 

915U1 



27334 

1411 

29741 

62018 

3453 

72 

164 

17949 

3864 

47634 

216 

52907 
1312 
31047 
37316 
87856 

46642 

441)26 
2682 

12875 
9529 
4769 
9544 

08591 

67R72 
713 
aV64 
30733 
32371 
2^902 
14540 
1222()6 
103548 



Inrrea<u> 
iu 30 \n. 



1474069 



4:M70 
24053 



12572 
Xtvm 



24238 

17335 

164(»5 

91 

18.117 

27104 

59917 

11UI7 

19761 

29679 

273 

2.-»79 

202f) 

I(K)1 

716 

33828 

42612 
150 

~7067 
207G7 
12316 
12659 
58224 
71709 



D(H>rease 
in 30 Vn. 



17476 
13810 



27JK) 

2540 

85 

280 

65 



CVufcufi of the artlcte London, 



GeaemI Dii'riptieu, 

PnWic BnddiBfi. . 
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LONDONDERRY ; one of the nine counties of 
Uliter, Ireland, is bounded on the north by the 
Atlai^ Ocean, on the west by Lough Foyle and 
tka coantf Donegal, on tlie soutli by Tyrone county, 
•ad CD tlie east by Loueh Neagh, the riror Hann, 
•ad part of the county of Antrim. It fornif: nn irre- 
gular triangie, including an area of 798 square miles, 
about a fourth part of which is occupied with bleak 
kigfalands, from 1200 to 1600 feet in elevation, 
mmiing southward from the coast througii the 
vbole oountry. Some fertile places are interspersed 
between the hiUs. The principal rircrs are the 
Foyle or Green River, and tlic Bann, or White 
River. The city of Londonderry or Derry, and 
Colraioa are the only places of consideration in the 
county. See VMer and Ireland. 

LONDONDERRY, or DERRY, a city and 
coDOty of itself in UlstiT, situated 150 miles 
N b. W. from Dublin, and about four miles soutii 
of Culmore Fort, which latter is at the entrance of 
that river into tiie great estuary called Lough Foyle. 
It stands upon a nigh conical hill, crowned by tlie 
ctthedral. It is a place of ancient foundation, an 
ibbry having been erected here in 546, by St 
Columb. It was plundered by the Danes, and 
Udoeed to uAa hj tho:>e barbfiHans about tbe 



year 783; and it was erected into an episcopal 
see in 1158. Upon tiie plantation of Ulster, in 
the reign of James 1., this city and liberties, with 
other estates, were granted to the twelve corpora- 
tions of London, who may be said to have built tlie 
greatest part, and given to the whole Uie praBnomen 
of London. The old city is rnclosea by fortifica- 
tions, consisting of a thick earthen rampart, faced 
with limestone, and flanked with bastions, placed at 
short intervals. They afford, at the present day, an 
agreeable promenade to Uie inhabitants, and com- 
mand extensive and beautiful views. The most 
conspicuous event in Uie history of this place, is 
that commonly called " the siege of Derry ;" a 
memorable occasion, when the citizens sustained 
a close siege from the montii of December, 1688, 
to August, 1689, from the whole force of the Irish 
army, in the interest of king James II. The 
besieged had to contend, not merely witii fatigue 
and &mine, but with discord and treachery wiihiii 
their walls. This duplicity manifested itself in 
the person of their governor, Lumley, whom 
they forthwiUi supersede, and substituted for him 
the famous George Walker, a dissenting minister, and 
Major Baker. Under the heroic guidance of these 
two persons, they held out until tiie breaking of the 
boom across the Foyle, and arrival of a Britisli ves- 
sel with provisions and relief. 

Londonderry is an episcopal see, and one of the 
cleanest, best built, and most beautifully situated 
towns in Ireland. It carries on a considerable 
trade with Scotland, Uie West IndieSi and Americat 
Popiilation about 1^0.000. 

2lZ 
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LONDONDERRY, Robert Stewart, marquis of, 
the second son of tlie first marquis, was bom in the 
north of Ireland, June 18, 17G9, and was educated at 
Armagh, after wliich he became a commoner of St 
Jotm's college, Cambride^e. On leavinj^ tlie univer- 
sity, he made the tour of t)urope, and, on his return, 
was chosen a member of tlie Irish parliament. He 
joined the opposition, in the first place, and declared 
himself an advocate for parliamentary reform ; but, 
on obtainmg a seat in the British parliament, he took 
his station on Uie ministerial benches. In 1797, liav- 
ing then become lord Castlereagh, he returned to the 
Irish parliament, and, the same year, became keeper 
of the privy seal for that kingdom, and was soon afti*r 
appointed one of the lords of the treasury. The next 
year, he was nominated secretary to tlie lord- 
lieutenant, and, by his strenuous exertions, and abili- 
ties in tlie art of removing opposition, the union with 
Irehmd was greatly facilitated. In the united parlia- 
ment, he sat as member for the county of Down, and, 
in 1802, was made president of the board of control. 
In 1805, he was appointed secretary of war and the 
colonies ; but, on the deatli of Mr Pitt, he retired, 
until tJie dissolution of the brief administration of 
1806 restored him to the same situation in 1807; and 
he held his office until the ill-fated expedition to 
Walcheren, and his duel witii his colleague, Mr 
Canning, produced his resignation. In 1812, he 
succeeded the marquis of Wellesley as foreign secre- 
tary, and the following year proceeded to tiie conti- 
nent, to assist the coalesced powers in negotiating a 
general peace. II is ser\'ices after the capture of 
Napoleon, and in Uie general pacification and 
arrangements which iiave been usually designated 
by the phrase the settlement of Europe, form a part 
of history. It is sufficient to notice here, tliat he 
received the public thanks of parliament, and was 
honoiu^ with the order of the garter. On the death 
of his father, in April, 1821, he succeeded fiim in 
the Irisli marquisate of Londonderry, but still retained 
his seat in the Briti>h house of commons, where he 
acted as leader. After the arduous session of 1822, 
in which his labour was unremitting, his mind was 
observed to be much sliattered ; but, uniiappily, 
although his physicinu was apprized of it, he was 
suffered to leave London for liis seat at North Cray, 
in Kent, where, in August, 1822, he terminated his 
life by uiflicting a wotmd in his neck, with a pen- 
knife, of which he died almost instantly. This states- 
man lias been censured for a severe, rigid, and per- 
secuting domestic government, and for an undue 
countenance of despotic encn)achment and arrange- 
ment as regarils the social progress of Europe. His 
party and supporters, in answer to these strictures, 
for tlie most part, plead jwlitical necessity and ex- 
pediency, while no small portion of them defend his 
views on tlie ground of principle. He was an active 
man of business, and a ready, although not an elegant 
orator. His remains were interred, in Westminster 
abbey, with great ceremony, but not witliout an 
exhibition of popular ill-will. (S<;e Mem. of the late 
Marquis of lAtiidonderry^ London, 1829.) He was 
succeeded in his title by his half-brother, lieutenant- 
colonel lonl Stewart, who was for some time ambas- 
sador to PriLssia, and afterwards to Vienna. His 
lordship is author of a Narrative of tlie IVninsular 
War (second edition, London, 1828), anil a Narrative 
of the War in (Germany and France, in 1813 and 
1814, and is a member of tlie British house of 
peers. 

LONG CHAMP ; a promenade of tlic Parisian 
fiishionables, on the right liank of the Seine, about 
four miles below the r^ipital. It was once a convent, 
foundod by Isa))ella, sister of St Louis, where she 
■pent her last years^aud terminated her life, Feb. 




22y 1269. The convent was then called the 
de Ihumilite tie Notre Dame, and thecffduiitji/i 
times ascribed to tlie bones of IsaWla, »!» 
buried there, such miraculous powers, thai Lei^ 
canonixed her in 1521. 116 years after, \iif' 
of Isabella, with the permissiioii of I'rka ' 
were collected in the presence of the archW 
Paris, and, like other relics, set in gold and 
Two otlier princesses of France also died ' 
Blanche, daughter of Philip the Lone, who 
ended his life at this pkce, Jan. 3, 1321, iu>* 
of Navarre. Previous to the revolutioix., V^i 
was a place of resort to the Parisian ^«<i,* ^]" 
to the Englisli. It is still related, lliat^*^^^ 
when it was a part of bon ton tc^ ^ -^ 
(Wednestlay, Thursday and Friday ot 
some of tlie English carried their Ill's 
make the shoes of their horses aii<\ 
coach wheels of silver, on these pro- 
beginning of the revolution, vfH-* 
Longchamp, like the monasteri^^^ 
general, was abolished, and Uie 
demolished, the splejidour of th 
stroyed ; but under tlie consulate, 
dared to display itself openly, Lon 
its ancient brilliancy, and again o*: 
ladies an opportunity of exhibit 
Tallien and Recamier were then !" 
mament of fashion and beauty, 
government, the splendour of Lon 
what diminished, owing partly t 
tempt for frivolous exhibitiiHis, par 
wars, which withdrew great numk 
men from the capital. After tl 
promenade of Longchamp was 
glected. Bot more recently, it 1 
some of its former splendour. 

LONGEVITY. The extreme IW - ^- ^k 
and the means of attaining it, hav^=g ^ ^e£^ ^ 
general interest, both in ancient »-i^ "^^^ 
and tlie physiologist and political e?»<:i:"' — >otiQ 
attracted by the inquiry. It is fo* ■ "'* ^ 
biblical antiquities to decide in vrhiU-^—^.^etis^ 
understand the wonl year in tlie scr^^^^Pt'ii^ 
of the antediluvians ; whether it sij^^/'^Of ^ 
tioii of tlie sun or of the nKxm, or 'KS^^i^^^fri 
trenie longevity is only tlie creation od^'^J^^tk 
tlie sense whi(;li we now ppve to the x*^ l"">wi 
accounts would make the constitution ^-^^ i 
period referred to, very differeJit from ^^l^' 
present, or has been, at any period froir^^ ^^^ 
vations on the duration of human lif "^ ^^^^ 
transmitted to us. The results of all tff^^***" 
tions, in regard to the length of life in R^^^J?'" 
stances, do not essentially differ. Pliny *'J^*^ 
valuable statistical information, if *<^"*^. *[T?, 
ing the perioil at which he lived, ol>tx»>"™*" 
an official, and, apparently, autlientic s^>''"'?T 
census, directed by the emperor Vespastffl. "* 
year 76 of the Christian era. From this ^"^ 
tliat, at the time of the computation, there •''^* 
the part of Italy comprised between Uie-ApeM*' 
and the Po, 124 individuals aeed 100 years aw^ 
ward's, viz. 54 of 100 years, 57 of 110, 2 of l^3.«'< 
130, 4 of 135 to 137, and 3 of 1 40. At Panna,>i^ 
was living aged 120, and 2 aged 130 ; at FsfM*-' 
female aged 132 ; and at a small tOA*Ti nearl'ias' 
tia, called Velleiacium, lived 6 persons a^d I' 
years eadi, and 4 of 120. These estimates, ho«'' 
do not ;irconl with those of IMpian, who see* 
have tiikeii especial care to become acqiiainied * 
the facts of the riise. His researches prove Uat 
expectation of life in Rome, at that time, was a 
less than it now is in London, or in any of onrQ 
Hufelaudy indeed; in his Macrobioihs, assertstlat 
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tfJe^of Ulpian agree perfectly with those afforded 
Vf tiie great cities of Europe, and that they exhibit 
the probabilities of life in ancient Rome to have 
Wen the same as those of modem London. Hut 
[ doctor F. Bisset Hawkins, in his Elements of Medi- 
cal Statistics (London, 1829), says tliat the Ubles, 
IqA by the censors for 1000 years, and constituting 
rasters of population, sex, age, disease, &c., accord- 
ins to Ulpian (who was a lawyer, and a minister of 
AWiander Sevems), refer only to free citiiens, and 
that, to diaw a just comparison between Rome and 
London, it would be necessary to take, among the 
inhabitants of the latter city, only those who were 
similarly circumstanced, viz., those whose condition 
is easy; in which case, the tmlance would be greatly 
ia fiifoor of modem times. Mr Finlayson has ascer- 
taioed, from very extensive observation on tlie decre- 
iicnt of life prerailinff among the nominees of the 
Tontines, and other life annuities, granted by tlie 
antfaority of parliament, during the last 40 years, that 
the expectation of life is above 50 years fur persons 
the situated which affords the easy classes of Bri- 
taio a superiority of 20 years above even the easy 
dusei among thie Romans. The uiean term of life 
tMog the easy classes of Paris is, at present, 42 
ymn, which gives them an advantage of 12 years 
above the Rimiaos. In Uie third century ot the 
CbriMiBn era, the expectation of life in Rome was 
asftJlows: — From birth to 20, there was a proba- 
Mity of 30 years; firom 20 to 25, of 28 years; from 25 
to 30^ 25 years; from 30 to 35, 22 years; from 35 to 
40, 20 years; from 40 to 45, 18 years; from 45 to 50, 
13 yfais; from 50 to 55, 9 years; from 55 to 60, 7 
years; fron 60 to 65, 5 years. Farther than tliis the 
compotaftioa did not extend. The census taken from I 
ume to time ia Britain affords us infbrmalion of an | 
imquesdonaUe character. The first actual enumera- 
tion of tlie iafadatants was made in 1801, and gave 
an anaaal aoitality of 1 in 44*8. In France, tlie 
ananai deaths were, in 1781, 1 in 29; in 1802, 1 in 
30; ia MS3, 1 in 40. In the Pays de Vaud, tlie 
aMrtaJffty ii 1 to 49; in Sweden and Holland, 1 to 48; 
hiRoaaa,! to 41; m Austria, 1 to 38. Wherever 
rreords have been kept, we find that mortality has 
dccrrasfd with civilisation. Perhaps a few more 
persons reach extreme old age among nations in a 
itate of little cultivation; but it is certain that more 
diildren die, and the chance of life, in general, is 
Bach less. In Geneva, records of mortality have 
bem kept since 1590, which show that a child born 
tliere has, at present, five times greater expectation 
of life than one born three centuries ago. A like 
improvement has taken place in tlie salubrity of large 
towns. The annual mortality of London, in 1700, 
was 1 In 25; in 1751, 1 in 21; in 1801, and the four 
yfars preceding, 1 in 35; in 1811, 1 in 38; and in 
1821, 1 in 40; the value of life liaving thus doubled, 
in London, within the last 80 years. In Paris, about 
the middle of the last century, the mortality was 1 in 
SS: at present^ it is about 1 in 32; and it has been 
calculated that, in the fourteenth century, it was one 
in 16 or 17. The annual mortality in Berlin lias 
decreased during the last 50 or 60 years, from 1 in 28 
to 1 in 34. The mortality in Manchester was, about 
the middle of the last century, 1 in 25; in 1770, 1 in 
iS: 40 years afterwards, in 1811, the annual deaths 
vtre diminished to 1 in 44; and, in 1821, tliey seem '! 
to have been still fewer. In the middle of the last ' 
century, the mortality of Vienna was 1 in 20; it has ] 
not, however, improved in the same proportion as i 
some of the other European cities. According to i 
recent calculation, it is, even now, 1 in 22^-, or about I 
twice the proportion of that of Manchester, or J 
^■la<<?ow. Many years ago, Afr Finlayson drew up ; 
the following table, to exhibit the difference in tlie i 



value of life, at two periods of the seventeenth and 
eighteenUi centuries. Had it l>een calculated for 
18.30, tlie results would have been still more remark- 
able. 
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The following is tlie annual mortality of some of tlie 
chief cities of Europe and North America : — 

Philadelphia, I in 456S 

(tiaagow, 1 in 44 

Manchester,. . . . l in 44 

Geneva, 1 in 43 

Boston, I in 4I.2G 

London 1 in 40 

New York, • I in 37.83 

St Petersburg, I in 37 

Charleaton, I in 36.50 

Baltimore, . .'. '. . . 1 in 35.44 

Leghorn, . • . . . . 1 in 35 

Berlin I in 34 

Paris, Lyons, Rarccluna, and Strasburg 1 in 32 

Nice and Palermo, . . . . 1 in 31 

Madrid, 1 in 29 

Naples, . . . 1 in 28 

Brusnels, 1 in 2tf 

Rome, 1 in 25 

Amsterdam, . . * . 1 in 24 

Vienna, • l in 22| 

From Dec. 12, 1828, to Dec. 15, 1829, in London, 
the whole number of deatlis was 23,625. The pro- 
portion of deatlis, iii different ages, was as follows :— 

Under two years of age, . • 6710 

Between two and flte, .... 2347 

Five and ten, . ... 1010 

Ten and twenty, • • . . 049 

Twenty and thirty, . . . . 1503 

Thirty and forty, ... . l9\rZ 

Forty and fifty 2C03 

Fifty and sixty 2004 

Sixty and seventy, 2153 

Seventy and eighty, .... 1843 

Eighty and ninety, 749 

Ninety and one hundred, ... 05 

One hundred and one .... I 

One hundred and eight, ... 2 

On the average of eight years, from 1807 to 1814 
inclusive, there died annually wittiin the city of Fhil- 
adelphia and the liberties, the following proportion 
of persons, of different ages, compared with tlie total 
number of deaths : — 

Per Cent. 

Under one year, , . . 2o-07 

From one to two years, . . 10 71 
Two to ten, . .... 5 (77 

Five to ten, -. :i (K) 

Ten to twenty 'J-Vi^ 

Twenty to tJiirty, 8(« 

Thirty to forty 10 JUi 

Forty to fifty, 7 jftj 

Fifty to sixty • 5 lt:> 

Sixty to t$eventy, 4?1» 

Seventy to eighty, N-/7 

Ftjfhty to ninety, ..... 1 Sil 

Ninety to on<> hundred, .... (KVO 
One hundred to one hundred and ten, . utong 

Another question of interest is the inquiry in what 
decree the various trades and protcssions are favour- 
able to human life, or the contrary. Several stnte- 
nieiits have lately been published respecting this 
subject, but further and more copious observations 
are required, to afford satisfactory ri'sult^.* Litomry 

• The Litemrv Gaxrfte gives in a tabular form, the reAnlta 
of a work on tliis subject, from the prn of Mr 'Ihiiokrah, 
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oocupatlons do not appear to be more injurious to 
long life than many otliers. Many of tlie first literati, 
BKist distinguished for application throughout life, 
have attained old age, botii in modern and ancient 
times. In tlie ancient autliors, numerous instancTS 
of this kind arc reconled, many of which may 1)e 
fimnd collected in Uie work of llufvlund, alluded 
lo. 

There are several essential circumstances wliicli 
must combine, to give any individual a chance of 
ezt'eediDg the usual iieriod assigned to human exis- 
tence. These may be comprehended under tlic fol- 
lowing heads : a proiHT configuration of iMKly ; Ijeing 
boni of healtliy pan^nis; living in a healthy climuie 
find good atmof'pliere ; having tlie command of a 
feufficient supply of food ; constaitt exercise ; a due 
regulation of sleep ; a state of marriage ; and due 
command of tlie passions and temper. 

Most of these particulars s<'cni to be so well 
established, and art*, in themselves, so apparent, 
that it seems hardly requisite to do more Uuin men- 
tion them, to obtain the asH-nt of Uie mind to tlieir 
immediate reception. Ttias, a deformed person can 
hardly expect a very long life, nor one born of 
Unhealtliy parents ; neither can a person inhaliiting 
an unhealthy city or district, expect to escape the 
dangers witJi which he is perpetually surrounded. 
There are some districts, l>utli in Europe and Ame- 
rica, where the inhabitants scarcely ever survive 



■n rmfnriit >iirL'(»nn, of lA'**A*.^(f-if-nf.if„.tr rtrrttpatinfit. 
Biiti-h(>n are ■.iiij.vt Ut few nilimMits and thi'se the result 
nf bltflhnrR. Thuiii^h mure free from dNe.iK>>-( th-.ii other 
Iftiaeii; th«T, huwever, do imt enjoy isreHter Imifrevitr : 
nn the coutrary. Mr rharkraii tiiinks their liren bhurtrr 
thaa ihn*m of ««Uier men who •<|ieud nmcU time in the open 
idr. Cattle and hor>e-dealent an» healthy, exr(>pt «hon their 
llablt* are intemperate. Kioh.mnnfren, thoni;h much exp(H4>d 
tD the weather, are hardy, temperate, healthy and I'ln^'-lived ; 
rart-drirer-i. If aufllcifntly fed, and tempenite. the tnmo. La- 
bourera io husbandry, kv., nuHei* from a defirii nry of iiouriMu 
ment. Brirkmuker?, with lull mii!-ruUr exerriM* in the i.]hmi 
■tr, tlioii'^h expo^iKt ti vuM-sitmli-^ nf niM a>:d wet, avoid 
rheutnattsm and ind.innnatory «li>-eHies,and attain u'ood old ac>'. 
Pavior«are -uhjin't t'» rompliiiuti in tli" loin", inrri'a«ini( ivilli 
afe, but thi>y hve bnu. ('haiii.'-driT«>r-«, postilion*, ruHrlinu-n, 

fru.ird*. fee, from tlie piKition of the two Icirnier on th«' >ad il<>, 
rreirnlar liviof;, &i*., and from mint •>( murtMr..ir exi'rr>«i-, in 
the tvru latter, are siihji>i*t to pistr.i* diiorders, ami, fiii>«ll), 
to apoplexy and paUv, which shorten the.r livi-. (.'nrpeii- 
terw, coopi'r*, whi»»»lwrii;ht'*, .tr., are healthy and lont^-livi'*!. 
Smitlis are ofttMi intemperate, and die comparativi'ly youii::. 
Kope-maker-t and 1,'ardcni'ni tufier Irom thi-ir htoopin;; uoi. 
turn.— In-di^t} -itrriifMifi.int. Tailorii, notwitliHtandin;^' tlieir 
conliiied atmi>»phere and had |Kittnre, are not ll»h|<* to nrutt* 
diwMfea. but flrive way to <«tiim.i(*h romplnintf and enntuaiption. 
The prejiidicioi iiidiieure of thfir empjoynieiit i> more iiibi'liiois 
than urirent: it und'Tiiiines rather thnn dentioyx life. Stiy. 
maken havo tlieir henlth impaired, but lire t'l a irooil a^e. 
iUilliner*, and dres4.in:ikrrk and htraw-honnet-maker^ are 
unhealthy a!idi>hort-lired. Spinner*, cloth-dreswr^, wearer*, 
ke.t are more or le^n healthy, areordini; n* t'ley have more or 
Iw-t exf>ri'i'<e and air. 'I'ho.-e expo- -'d to inhale impereepjible 
particlei of dre-*in!r-, ^-r , -urh as Iiiz'r*, nutri'r from dis«»ase, 
and are "oone^t cut ott. Shot* maker.i are plaeod in a had pos- 
ture. DiKeation and cirmlMtioii are m> much impairtHi, that the 
muntenaneo roarka a nhofinHkfr almont a« wi-ll a-t u tailor. 
We suppoM> that, from t'le reduction of perspiration, and other 
eracuationH, in this an 1 ttiniilar employmeiiti. thi> Mood i« 
Impure, and. consequently, th«> complrxiou darkeneil. The 
Mcretion of l)ilt* i<i frenfrnlly iiiiii<'althy, and bowid ctimplaintH 
are frequent. In the T'w shofmakeM who livi> to old afr<>, 
there In i»fUMi a remnr'.ctlde liolluw at the hase of the hrea»t- 
bone, occaiiuned l»y Ih- pre^-nire of the la^t. Curriera and 
leather-dreasern are Vi-ry hi'althy, and Hri> to old ave. Saddler-* 
lean much forward, ao'l cutfiT, aci ordin^ly, from hi>adaclie and 
inditre^tion. Printers (our worthy ro.operator!.) are kept in a 
cooiined atmosphere, and fre!i«<raliy want exen'i'e. Pre-'^men, 
howvrer, hare frnt)d and varied lalMiur. Fhe con^t'1llt itp]>lica- 
tion of the eyrs to minute oljecta gradually i>iif>>eM<-!$ thi "e 
orffant. The standing po*ture. lomr mHiDtain<'<l hire, a-* well 
aa in other occupation*, teiidn to injure the diue-tive origans. 
Some printers coinpUiii of diNorder of the stomach and head, 
and fofr appear to enjoy full health. Coiihumptio'i i« fre- 

aaent. Wo can scarcely find or hear of any ciifn|M>sitor ab<ire 
lie aire of fifty. 1'heexliaUtioii of the Kypen u injurioii'*. BiMik- 
blndert,— • healthy employment. (Vrrern ami gildern liKik 
pdU) Mid weakly, but their liret are U4»t abhreriated in a 
marked defp*ee. dock-maken are generally healthy and I'mg. 
Nred; fratch-maker% the rererne, floimt uTTant*. in larjre 
MBoky toiraa we auliealtiiy. Cullieriatid weli-siukcr^,— a rlais 



thirty-five or forty years. And it is well luovo H 
some coiuities in England, particularly StiropUii 
Devonshire, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire, are mA 
more healthy tlian the rest ; wiiikt Essex, Lwtxi^ 
shire, and some parts of Kent, are, from the snifi, 
rendereii oarticularly noxious to human Uie. il 
tracts liable to l>e visited by sevi>re epidemics, u^ 
have seldom produced instances of lonsf life. 

It has been remarked, also, tliat certain fncii 
are gifted by Heaven with better stamina ri 
strengtii. and, therefore, live h)nger. Quakers, li 
persons of mtxlerate )ia;rsioiis, muT be expected UK 
ioniser lived tlian oUters ; but thc»se, in the dech 
of life, arc sid)ject to accessions of low spirits «1 
melancholy, so tliat tliey become indolent, tod 4 
not resist the attacks of disease. One very siKpa 
fact, and well establi;»lied, is tliis, that no Dnoam 
person lias ever been kno^i'n, at least in Grvat Bit> 
tain, to exceed tlie age of 100 yeors. Keepiae dfe 
passions uiuJer due control, ami bearing, wkh bti- 
tudc and resignation, tlic evils of life, is a ^ 
means of attaining long life. Longevity bcotc* 
fineil to ant nation or country, for instanorf of ft 
are to be found all over the world ; but thry » 
more abmidant in cold and temperate diratts. 
Heat seems to relax and enfeeble tlie body M 
much ; tlie heart, it may be conceived, is mue it 
beat too rapidly, and tlie vital power is tutrUBi 
expended. The vegetable diet, too, of hot caaOna, 



■uki* which th(P> bura. Am 

I'o annoyiiih', rather tm 

r healthy, aud lire to a (*- 



by them!ielTeji,-Hwldom reach th«a|fe of fifty.— Copw^^ 

fnotlrdtiif rluMt, odnur,or fftis ous exftahitiowt. TkmM^t^ 
injuriouy, if they ariw from animal Riib'^tniirff^, or >*!>»»» 
piiur of wine or •piriis. Tnbacoi maiiiifacturera <»i<iyf 
to »nfl'cr from the floating puuon in tli*>ir atmoiplw*. Sh 
making it more peniicioux. Men in nil -in ills an ^«av.T 
healthy. Bru-h-makem lire to a vrrnt »'^f. Gnmt ai 
hiHttlers inspire ammoniaral fra". and arr n>hii?t,hriJft;.ai 
loDK-lired. (jlue and nize boilerii, expti^ed to the uM »eu 
ioui* htcnch, are fre>h-liMiklnc and r('bu«t. Tallow-'fcrf*"' 
al!U>expofed to ollen«ive animal odour, attain cooHdm^ifB' 
Tanner^ are remarkably ntronir, and exempt froa mwuBfUi 
Corn-miller^, bri-athin^r an ntmitftphrn* loadfd «ith flp w". w 

r»ale and ^^ckly, ami very rarely nttaiii ii.d airi*. Malfctrr-c«* 
ire lonjr ai.o niu«t It-are the trade in middlv life. Tm-** 
^ufl«*r from the dust, especially of irreen tva* ; butlkita;*! 
i!> not perinaniMit. Co(liH>>roa!>terb bt>come asthmatic. aniM^ 
jiTt to heaiiache and indiirest'on. I'npor.makert, wtwa a((i 
Vaniiiit iMidure the etle<-t of the dui't from ruttms tht n^ 
ni** author »upt;e>t<i the u*e »( mai-hinery in thu proeo*.^ 
the wi^l and wear and tear of the mill*, they «rv iwt ■"*•? 
>'tfecti>d,butlivelonL'. Ma■onHnre^lln^t-lived.dyllMr feSrtW 
iM'fore forty. 'Iher inhale particlea (if aand and diel' 
heavy weiifhtf*, and are to«i often ititemperate. Minefi if 
prematurely. Machine-mHkerM neeiii ti> Miller only fro* '^ 
(lu>t they inhale, and the <*oii4equent hmnrhial imtatioo . 1* 
^iron^ I'l'lerH art* almost all unhealthy m* u, and rHMrbi* 
^ hurt-lived. Founder-* 'In hras-*) ^uffi-r fiom th<» Inhnbtrt* 
th«* rolatilizeil metal. In the f<»nndliicr of yellow bm^i* 
particular, the erolution of oaide ot xinc i<> very fre«t m 
feldom reach forty yi-ar*. Copper- -ioiitha are runs*fliJF 
iifTctt'd by the flue ^c!^h■s which ri^t- Irom the iiapfl** 
vitliitiliziHl metal, and by the lumen of the ^prlter, or faite ' 
bran-i. The men are ((eiiernllr unh«*ulthy, Huffefinf ln» ^ 
order-* ^inlilar to tho]«e of the brnrs-hinnden. llo-pklfr 
worki>m ere subjected to fiimea from niiiriat«* of ami 
5nlphureons exhalations from the coko 
exhaL:tion«. howrrer npp4>ar to 

injuriniis, ai the men arc tolerably healthy, 

nderaMe nsre. Tinni>r«. alto, are subvert only to tnaf(«*T 
iuiwmvenieiice from the fumeii of the (-oMerinc. PlioaWna* 
exposed to thf volatilized oxide of lead, %«hich rim 4*^ 
the procena of ca-'tinir. They are «irkly in appenrmrr, i^ 
nhort-lired. Iloiiiie-painters are unhealthy, and do m( fed- 
erally attain full aire. Chemist* and drugpi'^ts in )a)Mnb^ 
an- Hickly and nm^umptire. Totterti, affected thnrazk •*• 
pore4 itf the •kin. bfcoine |iaralytic. and are remarkably •ri^ 
t<» constipition. Hatter«, ymcera. bakera. and «kiK** 
sweepers (a dmll association) also Huflipr throuuh the ik-^r ^* 
.ilthouyh the irritation occaviomt di«en«ea. they :tre nut, r**^* 
in the lai-t cl-i—, fatal. Dyem are healthy and le«?-l«*^ 
Itretverfi are, na a Inidy, far fn»m healthy. L'n«t«'r a reboot >■( 
often florid uppearance, they conceal chronic riiiieaiv* 4^ ^ 
abdmnen, particularly a ci'nfre?>t«-d stat* of the TetHuff fr»iw- 
When thi'»e oen are accidentally hurt or wounded, tbrf ■* 
mme liable than other individuals to K^rere and dancer* 
i'flr»'ct'S. Ci.ok-j and cunfectiouers are aubjected to cntiAiin^ 
hfHt. Our commtm hmiUs are more unliewlthy thaa bs^* 
maids. I'heir d (ff xtire urfrnns are frequently 4v<iit4n*i:^ 
are su1>ject to hendarhe, and their tempera readerrd vnaV»- 
Ula>.i- worker* are heulihy. Glnai-blvwera often die tvU^ 
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to not seem so well calculated for giving the neces- 

iry de|;ree of streiigtli and elasticity to tlie fi1)re ; 

ilr aliliouf^h in varm ooiintries more cliilclren 

Ire to be men and women, yet, as ttie age of pul)erty 

i flaws on very early, tliey seldom exceed sixty years. 

Hal £ict was ascertained, in Cliiiia, in 1784, wlien 

Kkn Long orderrd all the oldest men in the empire 

li be brought beA^re him, when, out of a population 

aff tvo hundred millions, only four persons could be 

[ fcond, whose ages exceeded a himdred ; whereas, in 

* Rnsna, Norway, and other cold countries, instances 

of kogevity are freaoenL Thus, in Norway, in 

1761, of 6929, who died, 63 were 100 years old : 

■nd, ia Rassia, in 1801, of 7^6^78 persons, who 

died, 816 were 100 years old, and 220 had exceeded 

Chat age ; and one, indeed, was more than 1 30. 

L The districts of Arcadia, iEtolia, and other parts of 

f Greece, were formerly celebrated for instances of 

bog life; and many of the most distinguished (> reeks, 

, WKh as Pythagoras, Plato, Sophocles, Pindar, &c., 

ittaiaed to a very advanced period of life. 

la Italy, when a general census of the inhabitants 
was Buale m the year 70, by order of the emperor 
TepaMan, lord Bacon says there were then living, 
beiwceo the river Po and the Apennines, 



51 of 100 


2 of 130 


97— 110 


1 - 1^5 


X— 1S5 


Plncentla, 1 — 131 


4— 1.10 


Faveutia. G - 110 


4— 130 


4— 1*) 


S— 140 


1 - 132 


S— IW 


Rimini. 1 - 130 



The billa of mortality, in Phisask, in Russia, 

shoved, as'fiiUowa : — 

Spertons of 110 

1 113 

4 liO 

I IJU 

1 . I:i0 

I 150 



The climate of the Biitisli islnnds is very friendlr, 
in general, to the human Ihi.ly; and, in proi^>ortion to 
their size and population, sliow almost more instances 
of long life tluin any oilier c(umtry. ('arew, tiie 
historian of Cornwall, says, that in that country its 
inhabitants frequently reacli 00 with unimpaired 
strengUi of body and mind : but these are the farm- 
ers ; for tlie miners seliiom live more (luin 40 years, 
the fumes of the sulphur, copper, and arsenic, and 
the damp, killing tliem all of consumption. But 
Brown, iJie Cornish bejfgar, lived to be 120; and a 
man, called Polenow, to 130. In Scotland, old a?e 
is common ; 12 persons, in the lower parts of Ciai- 
loway, were living, a few years airo, ot from 100 to 
115 years of aprc. Old William Marshall, a tinker, 
\raiked through that county, at 118, witli all liis 
faculties perfect. In Montrose, too, in 1812, there 
were five versons alive from ICO to UO. Small 
Islands ana peninsulas, if quite free from manlies, 
nre generally very favourable to long life, and in all 
latitudes. In tlie Bermuda islands, many natives 
reach 100 and more ; and in the hurricane at Barba- 
does, in 1780, four people were killed who witc 
above 100, and one of 115. Madeini has always 
been noted for its tiealthy climate ; and a new born 
infant's cliance of life, is there about thirty-nine 
years, or about a third more than tliat of one in Lon. 
don. Martin, in his description of tlie Western 
islands, speaks of a person in the island of Suutli 
i;ist, aged 130, retaining his appetite and under- 
sUnidiiig; and also of one Gilbert M'Craw, in the 
island of Jura, who spent 180 Christmasses in his 
ovhii house. 

Here follows a list of Uie names of Fome of the 
best known instances, with tlie domiciles, and autliori- 
ties annexed. 



Sin. 


Agi. 


Place. 


D.\TE. 


ArTIIOEITY. 


PHerTwtia .... 


1*5 


Tninr»<»u-ar, Hungnry 


1724 


Kittle'* Port, of Old Affo 


GilkntWCmw . . 


IKO 


UU* of Jur» .... 





Martin's I)«i». \Vf*tnni Itdami^ 


Lmmk Traxo, m nnrress 


173 


TiuMiniaii, South .\inerioa 


17*W) 


London C'h.-oniih-. Ort. b, \7^ 


neorrJMd^ r . . 


169 


York^liin» .... 


1^70 


Pliil. Trans. No. 221 


noa^Pter .... 


l.=>3 


Slir»p>liire .... 


Ifiari 


Do. Do. 


Janes Bowln 


l.Vi 


Killinifu'iirth, Wnnvir'.c 


l&Vi 




MvoM Apooiiu 


150 


Kimiiii 


79 


Ix»rd Baron 


Ibrc Albami . . 


I.V) 


Ktliio;r.a 




Ilakew ill's AiMil. lib. i. 


-ntfis Folioniiu . . 


l.SO 


H4iiioiii:i 





Fuljforiiis Aiwl. Uh. viii. 


rVanmC^niih . . 


IW 


York-hire .... 


17'^'< 




OilnDri Thomas Winsluvv 


\4G 


Iri'laiid 


IIGG 




CJ. Drakenberg . . . 


m 


Norway .... 


1770 


Annual Re^'i-ter 


\aw>Wirnell . . 
EvanVr-minm . 


!4.-, 


Jamaica 

(■:»«.riii:irthpii 


1.^12 
17s2 


Killn. .Vnn. i:4':.n*t-r. v(»l. 5 
<M»n»Til <.";i/«'tt»'er, (>..t. 12 


C.iam«« tA Ecd4>stou 


143 


lu-laiul 


Hif»l 


TuINtS \Vor;l.if"< 


AhrwnPaiba 


Mi 


Charh-ton, S. C. . 





Do. Do. 


^iDooJack . . . . 


III 


Trioiiia 


17tM 




Junn SaiMb .... 


I If) 


StartopUhire 





Fuller'-* \V«rtlr«*i 


('•iuntiH4 DeMnond . 


140 


IrHaii'l 





Hal.'ii'h-i H>*.'ry 


M. I>aun>fire 


140 


Shi'tlaiid 





IJui-Lauan'i Hi 'ory ff .Vcol'anil 


A G<.l.l-inilh .... 


110 


Fraiir«» ... 


1776 


Daily .Vlvi'tt 'T 


D-niitur Radnly . 


14) 


Trails vlvania 


17v2 


(;fr:<-n'l (:-i/ftl-iT 


\Vi(|. Gul-tonn 


110 


Irelan.'l 





FulI'Ti Wi-rtlii*-' 


^iali'D 


ito 


Por^.'amn!* .... 


r.7i 


Vo-.m Ji.'i. lii.. 3 


Msnrarpt Patton 


1.38 


I^M*h\vh»nj)ch, Ajr-I-.T" . 


— - 


I.yni !•.■• -. i.iiul- Ut Ilt/aUh 


L.Ti»rHill» .... 


137 


Ariminum .... 


— 


Fal/«tri.s 


Mamrvt For*l<T . 


Lu; 


(.umtKrlaiid . . • . 


1771 




Jolio Mount .... 


i.ir> 


Siotland .... 


I7'«6 


?»Ti»rr.lii'/ Vo-t 


Ji»hu Br«irkey .... 


131 


Dr^von^hirn .... 


1777 


Daily .v;\iTt;«<>r 


nWanl Llo>d 


133 


JfoiitironuTy .... 


l■^10 


L>ij.l»' -. (liii-i- to Ilculth 


JaiiR I^efx-mi .... 


132 


Lnndfin 


■ '.Z 




I^irrptia St<?wart . 


13) 


Kiii?'«tiMi. Jama!. a 


l-»17 


IM.i<4:u-o'»-'*' "MniriTwi* 


WiU. EllU . . . . 


130 


Liv<Tp<Mil 


i7">» 


l.iiiiMini I.\i'ninj r«»«t 


— Pot^-sni 


im 


Cornwall .... 


— 


C'lffu's Corintall 


Enniiu> Diamond 


m 


Kinirston. Jamaica . 


HI 2 


K«lir), Vnii. FJi'irili-r 


MaryYatM .... 


128 


Shrop«hiri> .... 


1776 


Daily .\«l>erti-^'r 


M.»ry luwa .... 


127 


Me of Sky .... 


|H|| 


IMhi'. Ann. IIp-'M«t 




126 


Yorkshire .... 


107') 




John BalM .... 


12fi 


Nortitampton .... 


I"?' 


In-'-ript. AM Saint-' Cl.artli 


Jolin TVe .... 


rri 


Worri'ster^hiro 


1771 


DiiU- A«l»'Tli-cr 


Harear'^ Scott . . . 


125 


Ihtlkvith 


, — - 


Toni'Mo:ii-. D ilk-Mh Chunh Yarl 


12i 


Dnnk^rk .... 


, U'S 


HhK-kwiHiiln Matfa/iui* 


Matthew Tait .... 


123 


Aurhinlm-k 


i I7W 


KHiu. Kv^nintf ( «iuninl 


B<lirani Connor . . . 


122 


TayIor»town. NVcxf*irl 


HI5 


E«Ln. Ami. lle:j;iiter. 


FnadsJUtm . . . . 


i 121 


Franco 


' 17«"'9 





r 
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Name. 


AOK. 


FUCR. 


04TE. 


Ac-riiotitT. 




J. 1 Im .Tjicoh ♦ , . . 


m 


Mount Jiirn .... 


J 750 


All 1)if> vf^^Ai^ nr^nf* 




L 


Mr> SjuiJft * . » . 




i.'O 


Sr.iilor^l^hiTo . 







FmII^t';^ WurOOf* 




1 


Mr Dirnmrt 




I'iO 


An»i», lisUwiiy 






mn 


Blarkuttodi) MiufiuiiM! 




1 


Hrnuii .... 




12fl 


tliiriiH-Hll . t 








C«i\nv% Comviall 




i 


Will. l\*vXA\ . . 




iw 


Frflj)i'4» . 






. 


Uvkr-oo'ii Histnrjr 


■ 


i 


Win. Mnr^luil! . 




DH 


Cisillod-Qv . 






, — _ 


BtMiiiiatl .Account 


B 


1 


Cmtlt. M-Ki-n^i*; 




117 


Fi*u lis, k<tf». 






— 




H 


1 


Coni». Mihlsyoii . 




117 


Clar**, Irrtluod . 






1K12 


E«l!n. Ann. HtyintJT ; 


M 


t 


tHrrol 




117 


Kilkt'imy 









■ 


1 


Jdlm lirMtiiltwli . 




D6 


L^Miili^rg . 






mi 


YAiU, Ann. Reifisttv 


■ 


1 


Jfiliii Wilftoii 




lid 


Sullolk .... 






1732 


frt'tu'iml liii^^L'tUvr 


■ 




VVtlL Kunivon 




IIG 


AvoiiUalo . 






11*14 


Ed. Anil. RegwUsr 


Im 




iliri-r. Kolwrtsun . 




ll.\ 


tili?Di»la . . . 






1AI0 


Do. Do. ^ 




Sid Wluii .... 




115 


I^^Kury . 






. 


Pl.'m. Fund. M«»d. Cap. « ^1 




B>"liFiib 1 niwforiJ . 




115 


iifKhvm .... 
AriiHUfh . 
Gftri'ibpfttl . 






11412 


Ediu Amu tli'^jUlw 


H 




H.a,('rt Ul,ik(u*')» Eifi. 




111 









<*»'ll4*rtt1 fr(l/.0Hl'tT 


■ 


1 


IvkUfHa SlmrfH* 




IH 






]H\7 


mm. Ann. K.*<n*t«- 


M 


Alia Ru.liK'k . . . « 




na'. 


ConjtvftU . 






iHia 


J^o. Do. 


m 




Murv Iltirrii 




11a 


Kdw rtiltnimtJi 






un 


Do. Do. 


■ 


1 


J. i^Ayrnr .... 




111 


Liitini^hirt* 






iw^ 


PhiL Tnutsactiou* 


■ 






111 


Mi-ldlfwiLh . 






17J1I 




■ 






113 


l-^imloud , 






. 




m 


* 


JHin(>« B1^'l,1ty . 




11:2 


M-alh .... 






l:Hr4 


EiUh. Ann. Rw'iBtpr, toI. 7 


m 




Thos. ^Isiii^rlum 




]l:i 


Muv« ♦ . . . 








Do, Do. 


1 




Cju-d. Dn tiardii . 




110 


S'villr. S(ijuii . 






1717 


Eaiilon on Longevity , 


H 




Tliw. OJJrii-n . . * 




110 


I.iiinTifk 






l^Kl 


Ellin. Atuu Hf'KiftiT ^H 




John Oflir^M^ 




DO 


NirlliuiiOuTlRnd 






IHU 


^B 






no 


Mi'dont-tU^lHrt? 






1HI7 


B1n(kv^iK>d*« MoffMlDe ,^^M 




M. aiurtolto C^ttrio 




mt 


lltKs.^il, Naniur . 






IHIH 


Do. ^^1 




>r<»r(fiui Cr<>?«tHt 




KjO 


iiiluiiiorfr»uiilure . 






IHII 


Eftin. Ann. 1t«*inrttir ^^M 




l>ciiuM-ritu4 . . , . 




m 


AlKif-ra . 






^h] 


BncuuV lIMory ^^^ 




Jhh4*1 T«ylor . 




J CIS 


Fintmy .... 






ma 




:^ 






lOH 


Dillirluit , 






1«17 


BWkHood'M Mii«iiiiiia 


^ 




JuiiK Miill.-> . 




lOH 


rriiisui .... 






iH17 


Do. Do! 


■ 


n 


fnTlM'riii*' Prt*!it*ott 




KW 


>fFinoh<**ter 






1HI7 


Do. Do. 


I 




Will. (iit)>«*|Hi> . 




im 


Kiirluvt^ll 






1HI« 


Do. Do. 


1 




'J'hinna-^ ItOiTii'k . 




im 


y3le*liiro , 






M'n 




1 




rhrl-ri«itr» lIowcU . 




107 


1-' 11;,* 111 lid 






l<t:7 


I Blarkwood'ft MngasiiiA 


1 




J, l^riruii, K*q. 
Marnrirct «j1 Wint heeler . 




107 


Fiiw lis Rrms -shirt' . 






tT-H-i 




1 






lOfJ 


llmnplnlrf , 








B*ki*r> Ctimnirln 






r. I. iionUm 




w, 






1x17 


Blue ku'iM id's M»i,^iiziiie 






Mr* Anil Hji^on 




if>(; 


Hft«on Lodgts Eogbiid 






IHIH 


Do. Diiv 






iaiiuMf ijtrrol 




if.i<; 


Kilkenny 






isn 


Do. Do ' 






M3in,riir.'t Xrylon 




iirfj 1 


Li'kt'riioijl 






IHia 


Ellin. .Ann. lliMiV»tBr 






Will VVlJ-im 




1(k; 


H'Jiiikturirh 






lhil5 


!>». Dfl. 






Aifui'* MlUxiiiruo . 




]i)fi 


St I,uk<»'» WorUmiue . 






. 






" 


Ihi, Holl .... 




IrKS 


Whiii'hftvpn 






IAI3 


Editi. Ann. ni«rt»t«r 
Do. l>»». 






AI. i;. J<-rt^ . . . 




1(1,^ 


rir «'»»!. WorcestiTikhire . 






1HI2 






IMvn Gmv .... 




]r,', 


l'0.>liirn . 






ITfU 




1 




Ut iifiu Mllrkrt»J*y . 




lf>5 


Warsovi» 






iHlf* 


Bliirkwood'fl MpcKfii^ 






Jaiii' llolH'tL'Miri 




|0.> 


Tfiorul.w. Vfnrk«JtJre 






IKIT 


D«. Do, 






w\HI1 i"iH'klwU , 




IfCj 


NorfJiMTni^uu 






iT7r> 








J. MontitfiMK'ry . 




Il>^i 


KlHrad 






IHIH 


Bt>ukwrNHr« Mugazhie 






J. hriiiiit , . . . 




in.v 


Liidtow .... 









I.vm Im-v Tl.*(i]tli 






OutMi tt T*..a-. . 




ii«.» 


Wiiklnw , 






1817 


lUiMkHoud'-. Ma4irnxiu« 






Snrnh <'i'"^"iit'!i'rn 




JIC, 


Korf.dk .... 






|H|.^ 


llk^ kworKlb Miitfudue 






Ml. ' ■ ■ 'V ' , 




I'U'l 


FiUiiliiirKli 






IHIH 






iVi, 




l«J4Si 


ii4uuf.lHiruti|^]i 






IHIH 


Do. Do. 




' 


D 




Ifi^ 


l^l.*i>fSkv 






171^3 


Uift Mi^ffloln 




Ai. i ....4i . 




101 


Dunifrio'*liirt» 






I7H'1 








.InUu ti'nr< .... 




ICM 


Krtini 






1MH 


B9Arkvr«cN)-i Mii«mIiui , 






n«'(irv { irlir*n . 




101 


M^v*' nmt>it«^l, Miltt Eiul 






IMI7 


Do. Do. 






Jil()l<<i jMu^oo . , 




101 


S.OntfU'ia . 






iHiri 


E<j;in. Ann. Rf*(r*«t«r 






HlpmHT.il*** 




h4 


l-lr-.irtiMW , 






a-'iM 


Lvin'tif* 






T.»cliliui M't^Jirrit^ 




io;j 


MkoIMuII 






1N17 
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His principal attention was directed, 
r, to the study of grammar, criticism, elo- 
^and aniiqniti€*s. At tlie invitation of queen 
' J he went to Palmyra to instruct her in Greek 
and to educate her children. He was 
employed by her in the administration of 
by which means he was involved in tlie 
' this queen. For when Zeiiobia was taken 
Mr by tkie emperor Aurelian, and could save 
Ml only by betraying her counsellors, Longinus, 
H chief of them, was seized and beheaded, A. D. 
He suficred death with all the firmness of a 
■opher. Of his works, among which were some 
■oph i cai ones, none is extant, except the trea- 
!3ki the Sublime, which goes under his name, and 
li lo a state of mutilation. It illustrates, with 
ftacuteness and taste, the nature of the sublime 
fc w ^hl and style, by rules and examples. The 
MiUoos are those of Pearce (1724), of Toup and 
h/btn (Oxfocd, 1778). Benj. VVeiske's e<lition 
pPBd at Leipsic, 1809. There is an Knnrlish 
■lition of it by Wm. Smith. Longinus is usually 
M Dmtjftius, but this has arisen m)m the negli- 
jtoi ef editors. The manuscript copy of the trea- 
lOa the Sublioie, in Parts, and one in tlie Vatican, 
■ titt iascription in Greek, Bif Dionysiiu or Lon- 
!■§, vbich appeared in the first primed copies as 
Mbaffivt Lmginus. The Florence manuscript 
m% the ioKription Anonymous. Some critics 
ive ascribed the work to Dionysius of Hniicarnas- 
B, olbers to another Longinus, wiiiie others confess 
Bt tfae aothor is uncertain. 

LONG ISLAND, or NASSAU ISLAND; an isl- 
il beUmgiog to the state of New York, extending 

miles in feagth, and varying from ten to twenty 
lies m breadth. On the west, it is divided from 
Aien Isbnd by the Narrows, and from Manhattan 
(land by the EaU ri? er. On the north. East river 
ad Long Island soood separate it from the main 
lod. Its fastem extremity is Montauk point. On 
heaooCh, it is washed by the ocean. Lon. 71'' 47' 

1 73^ 57 Vr. ; ht. 40« 34' to 41'' 10' N. Like 
(Iff iBsalar positions, its climate is more mild than 
lit of theadJMxnt continent. The island is divided 
•i three counties — King's, Queen's and Suffulk. 
yHarboar is the principal port. The south side 
file island is flat land, of a light, sandy soil, bor- 
Rd^ on the sea coast with large tracts of salt mea- 
w. The soil, however, is well calculated for 
ttig grain, especially Indian corn. The north 
liM the island is hilly, and of a strong soil, adapt- 
'to the culture of grain, hay, and fruits ; and the 
Crii part is remarkably adapted to the growth of 
od, and supplies, in great part, the city of New 
ri with this article. This ridge forms Brooklyn 
I other heights, known in the revolutionary war. 
> principal towns and villages on tlie island are 
K«lyn, Jamaica, Sag Harbour, Flatbush, Flushing, 
ioket and Iluntingion. 

,ONG ISLAND SOUND ; a bay, from three to 
■ty.five miles broad, and about VZi) lung, extend- 
tbe whole length of Long Island, and dividing it 
a Connecticut. It communicates with the ocean 
both ends, and may be considered as extending 
a Ne>** York on the west to Fisher's Island on 
east. On its nortliern shore are the towns of 
«nwich, Stamford, Fairfield, Bridgeport, Milford, 
r Haven, Say brook, New London, Stonington,&c. 
rceivesttie Connecticut, Housatouic, Thames, and 
cr rivers. 

LONGITUDE, geographical ; the distance 
isured, according to degrees, minutes, seconds, 
, on the eqnator, or a parallel circle, from one 
ridian to another, which is called the first, or 
ae meridian. Longitude is divided into eastern 



and western. It is altogether indifferent through 
what point we draw the first meridian, but it must be 
settled what point we adopL In Gennany, the Is- 
land of Ferro (q. v.) is generally adopted; in France, 
the observatory at Paris ; in Britain, that of Green- 
wich ; in Berlin, that of Berlin; in the United States, 
the meridian of Washington is sometimes taken as 
a first meridian. Some geographers reckon from tlie 
first meridian 180 degrees west, and the same number 
east ; others, on tlie contrary, reckon the longitude 
from the west to the east, tlie whole length of the 
equator, to 360 degrees. The longitude of any 
place, together with the latitude, is requisite for tlie 
determination of the true situation of tlie place upon 
the earth. From tlie form of our earth, it follows 
that the degrees of longitude must always decrease 
towards the poles. The degrees of latitude, on the 
contrary, are all taken as equal to each otlier, and 
each amounts to sixty geographical miles. The 
measure of a degree of longitude upon any parallel 
of latitude is found by multiplying the length of a 
degree on the equator by the co-sine (taking radius 
equal to 1) of the latitude of the parallel. The longi- 
tude shows the difference of time between any place 
and the first meridian. The sun performing his appar- 
ent revolution in twenty-four hours, a place which lies 
fifteen degrees fartlier to the west than another, will 
have noon one liour later. Places whose difference 
of longitude amounts to 180^ have opposite seasons 
of the day, since in the one place it is mid-day, and 
in the other, at Uie distance of 180^, it is midnight 
at the same moment The difference in longitude of 
any two places may be also determined by observa- 
tions of the time of certain celestial phenomena, taken 
at both places, such as eclipses of the moon, occulta- 
tions of fixed stars, and, in particular, the eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites ; and, vice versa^ we can, from the 
difference of longitude of two places, accurately 
ascertain the difference of their time. 15° upon the 
jvarallel circle corresponding to one hour, 1" gives 4' 
of time, 15' give 1' of time, 15'' give 1" of time, &c. 
The difference of longitude between Boston and 
London may serve as an example. This difference 
is 71**, 4', 9" ; consequently, noon at London is 
four hours, forty-four minutes, and six seconds ear- 
lier than at Boston. The determination of longi- 
tude at sea, at any moment, is highly difficult and 
important. The British parliament, in 1714, of- 
fered a reward of £20,000 for an accurate method 
of finding the longitude at sea, within one half of a 
degree ; but this act was repealed July 15, 1828. A 
watch which should preserve a uniform motion, was 
the most suitable means that could be afforded to the 
navigator, who might, from the difference of the time 
of noon on board the ship, and the time by the wntch 
immediately determine the difference between the 
longitude of the place for which the watch was re- 
gulated, and that wherein the ship then was. Har- 
rison was the first who invented a chronometer of 
the requisite accuracy. Upon the first voyage, it 
deviated only two minutes in four months. Other 
artists followed, namely, Kendall, Mudge, Berthoud, 
Le Roy, &c.; and Arnold and Emery have lately 
prepared such accurate chronometers, that they have 
been used for the determination of longitude upon 
land, as well as at sea, with great success. Never- 
theless, astronomical observations furnish the most 
exact methods of determining longitude. As eclipses 
and occnltations are comparatively rare, and are 
somewhat difficult of calculati(m, the distances of 
the moon from the sun or some of the fixed stars have 
been adopted for the calculation of longitude, because 
these can be measured almost every night, and an 
accurate knowledge of the moon*8 orbit is the only 
thing requisite thereto. 
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plays. At this period^ however, he cjcaipifd himself i 
with religious tliuughts, and devoted himself strictly 
to inonastic pnictii-es, iind died Augui^t 26 of the 
Game year. The prhict'ly splendour of ins fiiiieral,, of 
which the duke of Susa, the niftst distiiigiiislsed of 
Ins jiatmns, and tlie executor of Jiis will, hod tlie 
dirfciiun, the prf^nt luimber as well iis the tone of the 
fiuiie^yrics^ which were composed for this ocraijion, 
live t'lmitationi of foreippi wiid inative pof ts lo Irf'wad 
his death, and lo celebrate his fame, [jre'*!ei!iteili an 
example ahogetiier unnjue in the Jiistory of htt^rature. 
The splendid exequies contiim<Hl for tliree dnys, and 
cereaioniei* in honour of the Spanish Phcmix were 
pcrJbrmed upon tlic Spumsh stages with great solem^ 
iiity- 

'J'he niinvher of Lope*s compositions is astonishing. 
It h i^aid tJiat ht* printed more thnu 21.300,000 lines, 
ji rid thiit BOO of his pieces hav^e appenred upon the 
sUige. In one of liis Inst works, he uffinuoil that tlie 
printed portion of them was less llian tlui^e which 
were ready for the press . The Cnstilian lanKTiuige is, 
indee<i, very rich, the Spanish verses nre often very 
short J ond the laws of fuetre ond rhythm are not rigid. 
We may, however, douht tlte pretended number of 
Lope*s works, or we must adniit, that, if he bepLn 
to compose when thirteen years of af^e, he must have 
written ivhout DOt> verses doily, which., if" we consider 
I lis empioyments, and the interrnptions to which, eis 
a soldieft a secn^tary* the fatlier of a family, nnd a 
priest, he must hjive been subject, appears incon- 
ceivable. What we jkjsscss of his works amounts to 
only iihtuit a fourth of this quantity. *1 his, liowever, 
is Miitjcient to excite ustisni^hnient at his ferlilily. 
He himsflf in forms ns that he luid more than a 
hiimlt'ecJ timei? composed a piece Bud brotight it on 
llie stage within iwenty-fotir hours. IVrez de Mon- 
talvan asserts that Lope composed as rapidly in 
poetry as ifi prose, and that hr made verses fj:tstei' 
than his amanuensis could write lliero. He estimates 
Lope's plays at 1800, and his sncranientd pieces 
{Aufuj^ Mtcrtimi'titalm) at 400. 

Of his writings, his dramatic works are the most 
ce 1 e bruted . The plots of those that \\ p proa cl i nea rest 
U* the clumicter of trugedy, are usniiUy so extensive, 
IfiiTit other poets would have matlet at lewst, four 
pieces of them. Siich^ for instance, is iheeinherance 
found in Lu Fmrin kn/imom^ which obtained the 
distinction of heiug representiHt in the seraglio lit 
Coif'stdntinople. In fertility of dramiitic invention, 
and facility of lanpiage, Ixith in prose and verse, 
Lope statids nlone. The execution and the connexion 
of his pieces are often sliqlit and hm^^. Me is also 
acciiMfd of making too frequent and nniform a use of 
duels sttd disguises (which fault, however, his suc- 
ce^tors committed still more frequently), and of free- 
d<an in his delineations of manners. Some (lord 
I lollaiul, for instJince) have attributed to him also the 
iiiiroduetioti of the character termed graciosOf upon 
the Sjiani^h stage, tn those irre^i la r pieces which 
Lope compased for the p^pulBr taste, we iind such 
Ijuitd^ast of liin^uage and thought, that we are often 
trnipted to conchide tJiiit he intended to make sport of 
his subject ami his henrers. The merit of tlie elalw)- 
rate parts of his impt'dies consists particularly in the 
rich exuljerniiee of his figures, and, acoordiag to the 
S^tfintsh critics, the purity of his Inaguagf!'. In jud|p[* 
iiig of his boldne^^ in trebling relig^ou^ afTaini, we 
iniwt take into i^msideratinn the c ha meter of the 
niition, or>d the iiutiireof the Spanish stage. Many 
luHi^n driHimiic \%niers, we may fidd, have imitnlfHl 
Ltjpt', and nte hidihtcd to him for their bt^st pieces 
nivl toiwh^-s* Schh'L'cl, »n his lectures on the drama 
{f'urtffffn^en Hhrr firumnttsche Kntnt)^ says of lx>pe 
— y Without tluubt, thli writer, souiettme^i Un^ much 
extutted^ M^aetlmti too mui'h nndervnluedi apj>fors 



in the mostfarourahle light in his plays ; i 
was tlie hest scJiool for the correction of 
capital fimlLs, v i«., defective eon nex ion, prd 
a useless display of learaing.'* In M^me oi 
especially the historical, which were ft«Bl 
old ronmnces Jind traditions, a certiijn ru 
manner predominates, whidi » by no nietfil 
of character, and seems manifestly to I 
chosen for the subjects. Others, w^-^^- '- 
nmiiners of tlie time, display si cul. 
all contain much hnmour and intm ^ 
flnd probably there are few %vh»cJi, with sci 
tions, would not Ije well received, even lU iJ 
day. 1 heir general fmilLs are tJie same- 
ness of plot and negligent execution. Tbi« 
deficient in depth, and in those fine qunlil 
constitute tlie mysteries of the art. A Cy 
Ins Obraji sueKan a^si en Prnsa coma rtt jj 
Lope, ftiC , appeared at Madrid* l7Tt», SH 
410.) lIuH cli>es not contain his plCM 
which were published at an earlier date, Ns 
4to. r oncer nin g his I ife (of w 1 1 icl i h is poeo 
j>ives, perhaps, the most valuable intoma 
writings, consult the work of lord I Mil 
Account of tlie I.ife and Wri tings of Lopi 
Ve^& f^arpio (London, 1817, 2 vols,, i?de« 
LORD; of uncertain etymology ; SlU^ 
or dignity, used in difTercnt senses, 
times, lonl [seigntttr) was the grantor \ 
of the land, who reiained the domitllf 
property of the fetid or fee, the use oillf I 
to the tenmit, A i>ersoa who has ll» 
and eon^-eqiiently the homage of hbl 
Ih^ iorti of the manor. In these 
or Itfii-ony was connected witli the! 
of jurisdiction. The superior lord! 
itmuni^ and if his ten nuts again 
land to other persons, they l>e(ug t 
to the lord paramount, ©ml lords iiii 
own tenants, are called mtMne oriT 
hrth* ij*irtl is also a mere title < 
to certain official stations, wincli are son»^ 
ditary, but sometimes only oificial or pe* 
who are noblt^ by birth or creation, Umt »- 
of I^ritain, are culled lords ; the fi^* 
nobility cHjnstitnte the lords temporal, i* 
tinctioTi from the prelates of the dnir* 
spiritiul, Ix^th of wlaom sit together in ^ 
idrds. (J^ee Peer».) It is sometimes oi»l 
title, as lord advocate ^ lord mtryor^ lee. 
applied, hat only by cfmrtesy, to the fC9t 
and mfln]inses, and to the eldest sons of * 
In Scripture, the word Lord, when prit 
tals, in the Old Testnm*^at, is a iraiistn 
Hebrew Jdonni^ which the Jews w-r --^' 
siihstimte in reading, and even in v 
eH'able name Jehnvah (q. %%) In ih« 
it is applietl to Jesus t hrist,the term^iti * 
Greek, being Mii^*«t (owner, master.) 

LOIins, ITotrsf: OF. See ParUtmH 
article Britain. 

L O R D ' S S t • rr KR I a ceremony nmoitf 
by which they commemorate Uie death of 1 
of their retigton, and make, at the s?im^ tl 
fession of their faith. Jesus Christ lii»( 
rite w!ien he took bis lust meal with hh 
The br»'ud, which he bnike after the Or 
ner, was a fitting symbol of Im b^nfy, wbii 
to hr bndien ; and the red wine (for, probi 
ns«»d thi^ kind of wine» wtiich is Uic iiifl 
in PuteNtine) was n significant symbol of 
In •ll tim churches founded by \lw &| 
usage WAS introdticed. In the first nnd i 
tury, Uiis rite was celebrated in connexif 
r<i^rt;;r (q. v*) or hvc/eu*t. After tlie thi 
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mgaUom McnM more mniefoiis. the I 
I, and the Lord's supper was from 
«tod on the oocasioo or ererj divine 
I churchea, in sndi a way that all pre- 
iitake, with the exoepiion of catechu- 
liriatians not jet baptaech, and of unbe- 
■e were obliged to withdraw when the 
f the Locd'k supper commenced, because 
■M considered as a mysterious act, 
» be withheld from profane eyes. Cluis- 
mm to ascribe supernatural power to 
ft take the consecrated bread and wine 
llmd and wine, and to maintain that the 
Mflf our Saviour were united with tliem. 
rigiaated the doctrine of transubstan- 
dhwas slarted by Paniiasius Radbertus, 

KHtury. Though this doctrine was at 
Berengarhu), yet it was soon gen- 
ndy in 1:^15, solemnly confirmed by 
M IILy in the fourth Lateran council. 
wdDetrine sprang tlie adoration of the host 
|llw8|iie8ent,aGcording to the new belief), 
diCBMom of refusing the cup in thecom- 
idi laity, because it was supposed, tliat, 
ili^r of Christ was, his blood must be too 
■oil vlmce the use of the wine was not 
Ir As reception of the communion. This 
%ahp^ partly owing to a desire of avoid- 
ftiMion idiereby tlie blood of Christ 
jIMkNBly spilled, and become profiined ; 
If^ Ai eflhrts of the clergy to establish a 
V h their own iavour. Even before the 
■itfUiue of transubstantiation, tlie Lord's 
iikgMtobe represented as a sacrifice, 
iijnir the private mass. (See Maat.) 
•■mm purgatory liad become prevalent, 
JjiiVMMDected witli the above-mentioned 
■^ftihiaBmunion as a sacrifice, and now 
ttkttU (Hefly for the purpose of deliver- 
^^ if tki deceased from purgatory. A s 
JillWrt century, private masses were 
i|h nriDu places ; after the ninth cen- 
V*iihBM every where. Thus the Lord's 
yiW— , in the course of time, sometliing 
Mfian the design of its founder. Tiiis 
WBoded previous to the reformation, by 
g|tMiliij(u.d with the ruling church, espe- 
■iHanites (see Hussites^ in article Huss)^ 
Mkoeotury, to wliom indeed the couhcil 
•iohbged to allow the use of the cup in 
■ioi. The reformers renewed the com- 
ttWcfanrchhad deviated, in the celebra- 
^^nd*! sopper, from tlie purpose of Clirist, 
Mjile of the apostolic age, and both the 
4 Swiss reformers agreed in rejecting the 
' tnuBubstantiation and tlie mass, and 
|tiiat the Lord's supper ought to be cel- 
nre the whole congregation, and with the 
Ifaa of both bread and wine. In cxplain- 
idi by which the supper was instituted, 
1 Zuiof lius differed, and their different 
this subject formed tiie principal subject 
pn dissension between the Lutheran and 
coorches. Luther took the words, '* This 
" &C., in their literal sense, and thought 
ly and blood of Jesus Christ were united, 
iOQS way, with the bread and the wine, so 
UBonicant receives, with and under (cum 
bread and wine, the real body and real 
ifl Redeemer. Zuinglius, on the other 
tood the words in a figurative sense, and 
it Jesus Christ meant to say, ** The bread 
s represent my body and my blood," and 
thoefore, that the bread and wine were 
U th« body aod the bliMxl of ChrisU 



From this dii&renoe of opinion arose a violent dis* 
pute between Luther and Zuinglius, which, in later 
times, has been continued between the Lutheran and 
CalvinisUc divines. The opinion advanced by Cal- 
vin, by which a spiritual presence of the body and 
blood of Christ is supposed in the communion, thougli 
it came nearer to the Lutheran doctrine than that 
of Zuinglius did, yet was essentially different, and, 
therefore, also met with a strong opposition firom the 
strict adiierents of Luther. Melanchthon inclined to 
tlie Calvinistic notion, and so did many other Luth- 
eran divines, who were called by the opposite party 
PhilippistsBnd CryptthCahinisU, The/omitf/ia cofi- 
corduB, or articles of religious peace, suppressed the 
Crypto-Calvinists in the greatest part of the Luther- 
an church, and established tlie idea of Luther. In 
recent times, many Lutheran divines have inclined to 
the Calvinistic doctrine. The Greek church has not 
adopted the doctrine of transubstantiation in its 
whole extent ; yet her ckctrine comes nearer to tliis 
dogma than to that of the reformed church. Tiie 
Oriental Christians differ also from the Western, in 
using leavened bread in the Lord's supper, and in 
administering it to children. See Greek Church. 

\The doctrine of the Lord's supper has given rise 
to such long uad bitter contention between Catholics 
and Protestants, that the following remarks, written 
by a Catholic, and giving the Catholic views on tliis 
subject, may not be uninteresting to our readers.] 
The Catholic doctrine of communion (says the writer) 
cannot be understood without a clear insight into the 
fundamental views of the Catholic cliurch on all 
sacred things. He, to whom Christianity is not an 
external revelation of the Deity, to wliom Jesus is 
not the incarnate God, and his doctrine not divine 
truth higher than all human conceptions, who re- 
gards not tlie church as a divine uistitutioii, and her 
traditions as indisputably true, cannot enter into the 
Catholic views on the communion. It must be par- 
ticularly considered, that Catholic Christianity is of 
a truly mystic nature. By myaticitni we mean not 
the capricious imaginations of each individual, but 
the universal mystiad belief of the church. Of these 
mysteries the sacrament of commmiion is the highest, 
and is the central point of all the institutions of tlie 
Catholic church. In all religions, we find the idea 
of a sacrifice, which man offers to the Deity, by 
which he acknowledges a relation between himself 
and the Deity, and endeavours to represent the 
devout spirit of religion by an act of external wor- 
ship. Tne purer this idea of a sacrifice is, the purer 
is Uie religion. It was reserved for Christianity to 
give it its highest reality and greatest purity. In 
Uie prophecies relating to the Messiah, it is said, 
tliat he shall be a priest afler the order of Meldiise- 
dek {Psalm ex. 4); but this Melchisedek was a priest 
of the Most High, who offered bread and wine. 
(Gen. xiv.) How tlien was this prophecy fulfilled ? 
Malachi predicted that the sacrifices of the ancient 
law would be abolished, and supplied by a pure 
meatKifferinff. {Malachi i. II.) The incarnate God 
walked in Uie flesh among mortals, teaching and 
working miracles. After having performed the 
miracle of multiplying the loaves, he delivered a 
part of his mysteries {John vi. 48—56 ; 1 Corinth, 
xix. 16 ; Luke xxiL 19, 20 ; Mark xiv. 2e_i>9 ; 
Math. xxvi. 26—28.) It is easily perceived that this 
rite must have been coeval with the foundation of 
his religion, and that the apostles every where intro- 
duced it and made known its signification. But what 
the apostles have hitroduced and preaclied we learn 
only by tradition. This tradition, however, tells us 
that the ordinance of Christ was meant literally. 
The Lord (proceeds the writer) remained in his 
church: in the cpogregations of the CbrisUans, the 
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body and liic blood of tfec Saviour were ofiered and 
Usted ill tile shape af bread and wlue, Thia was Uie 
1>eliel! of die churdi t'roiii tlif^ Upgiiiiung j mid it eai}- 
nut be shown tliat it CdtiiiiH^jict'd ai any pai ticulur 
lime, ur suppliinted miotlitT doctrine. lln! cU'an^sl 
proof uf this, tliBt asinnbr docLriue, evvn if il Im3 not 
tile same dijcLriiio uf txuiisiib^tantmriun is Ur be 
fduml in nil Liie cJiurches^ which hiiig since sppamted 
fruru the Cjitholic« 1 his rile i^ in renit^nibrance nf 
iJio iWutU and the resurrection of Jesuti. But Jiow 
(says LlifA writer) cnn we sin atfaiust tiie body tioil 
the bisMid of Jesus ;* IIovv C4iu we take it at ull 
niiworihily, if the wholii rtircmuny is a iiiiH-e net of 
com luexu oration ? To what piirjn^se wuuld be tiie 
ndmoaitioni *^Thi3 do in remembrance of me" if 
there was no meiinii>^ attached to it but that of a 
imrticipation iu tlie fruits of Jesus* deaUi by an act 
id' cotnmi^aLoraLioii ? The memory of Jesus is essfn< 
tially counecl^d witb all tJie benefits of liis religion. 
Knrllier, ns goait a^ we admit (d a real presence of 
Jesm ill Ihe eucJmri^t, wn tiiusl b« ready Ui cunciHle, 
iihi* tiiut the breud and wine eeas^e to exi^t in reBbty, 
thoni^h tliey remain still iu appeurauce. Thnl whicJi 
really exiHs, is the sac rumen tally (not visibly) pre- 
sent lH)dy and biitud of t hrist. Hy a lainicle tif llie 
Oinulpoteiit, a cltaug^e is f ifectcd, niid this we call 
trHfitulntfantifttiun. II lias hiten proved alrc^ady by 
LeibtaU, tkmt Lliere is no philosophieal contradiLtion 
in thiSf and we liiud it the principle of in whole |ddlo- 
sophical sdioid^ ihe sreptic*, to ihspuli* tht* reiil 
existence of appertraiiees. Even Ibe uldesl Cbris- 
iLan fathers, not only in ^^ermons, but iu pa^^agesex- 
pknalory of their doetnues, nml deslinrd fur the 
instroctimi id'lhe catechumens, expressed themi«dves 
iu such n way an to bhow lis that tlic first Christians 
were nat only couvinceil of Christ's bt^ing present 
UirougU oar belief, but nho that the breati or wine 
iio longer existed. Justin Marttr, endaivtmriiig to 
give the emperor a notion of th«* relii^-ton of the ' 
Christians, alter describini^ the eeremooy uf am- 
serration, says, ** Wo eat tWts not ns damnum bread, 
anddnak this not as common wine : hot as Jesas 
Clirist, after havincr been wade mau by the word of 
Gml, iuid fle^h and blu^Kj^ so we believe al^a, thiit 
the food cop^sec rated by his words, has become the 
Hesh and blood of the rimn Jesus." {.'fct« I.) Wv 
ktlQW^ alsa» the Christi(in«i were nccusecb by the 
pttgnnit, of eating, in their secret asseodiHei^, the 
ftcshofatt bifant — a notion which err! niiily took its 
rise ftoai tlieir dwtriue of the I.ord's supper^ of 
which the fanner mi^ht have heard sr>me ol^^ciite 
jic*^oimt. The Christian^J^ in general (continues the 
wrjt4T>, kept tliis dnclrine very secret (fiinviptitm 
nrcani). U tbt-y belii-vcd that they received Chrisl 
only through fatth, it is not easy to see why they 
made such a mystery of iu Hut tliis they did, nod 
instructed their catechumens hi this doctrijie but a 
short time before their Ixipllsm , The doKma o f trsii- 
suli^tautiatlon is as old as the communion itself, and 
w*i^ by na means first set up by !'nirh;5sius Uadbcrtus 
In the ninth century, as is couiraonly asserted by the 
l*riitt»staots. There is no reason why that real pre 
fence shoidd he limited to the lime when the Chris- 
tina receives the euchnrist i for ChriU distinctly says, 
•I'jhisr • K ..J..1 .„, .1* -,,.^j,„,^t 

to hi% • Inl at 

what ii i . fien it 

ceai^e* 1* i he lirst Cijrisiiaas koiw nothing abniit 
till* limilJili<m, They regurtlrtl the conseci-aletl host 
with feeilu^'* of ntUir^tUin ; Utey imrtonk ut it wltli 
the utmost awe, nud cftrri».*rl it wiUi them iu times of 
{wsrsrcutlna, ^ .i . . i, . 'tli the enjoy' 
meat of it. rd ccutary, 

Hiy», *- You» V . . . ; . . . , ^1 iu the liuly 

nyslcnefii jvu Juiow how to kc<^p tUc body of ihv 




Lard jou receivCi with all cauttop 

(the ChrisLlaus receivt^ it formerly with I ^ 

li'si any part af tlie hiiUowed gift fall to itiii 

you believe justly tluit you bring guilt upo 

selves when, by aegligeiice, you drop aiij 

iL*' Equally strong terms are to be fouodil 

instructions to tlie new converis^ as welll 

litur^ of bM the Oriental and Western d) 

tlie testimony of which is of the greater irep 

as it is not ttie testimony of a few siiit • 

the public profession of entire cJuu^ 

tiie first ttmeSf the presbyter of tlie cotjgTfrgBi 

formed the consecration, Ihe peealiiir vie^ 

Catludic churcli, which considers the spiritf ' 

(d' a cougregatioo as a sacrificing priest, ltd 

1 he mass is iiotliiiig but this Micrifice, ai 

115 old in its essential character as tJie Luft 

though it first received its ertenial ad 

form under Gregtjry the Great* The ! 

is a sacrament, which by an external i 

fies the internal man. The Cathtdic v'm 

in union ]ier^ ades the whole Catholic relU 

ecclesiastical system. This creed of 

Christian churchj the Greek not excep 

represeiitcil heie, reaaiiaeit oiicorUr«vt»n 

eleven til century, when the c^ai i 

Greek and the Latin cluirches 

the bread to be used in llie coi.. 

otight to be leavcnetl or unleavened, 

the di»ctriue of the sapper, there aroi>e 1 

till the Wgiuiiing of the tldricentli renturyJ 

priest Berent;arais nf Ttaurs denifHl the ( 

transulh^tiuUiatioa, but not tluit of tilt 

presence of Christ, 'the whole clnifiiiVWM 

at this in no vn lion. 11 lis ^uvv o<^afli||, totiM 

Lateraa council, to a sfdemn prorlMIWttVm 

old ereeil of the church an transubstaotl * 

creed contintied in full authority, uud i 

not impeach it ; nay. II ass and hi* ; 

ftlbnl with reverence towards the « 

claimed even the cup. It huil bt^come c| 

latter tiiiics^ from fear of spilling: M>me [ 

l>lood, to pive only the body to tlie laity. iltJ 

body tlie bliHKl was contained (iloclfil 

ance). The Hussites, however, 

cup WHS a constituent part of tJie i 

which the sacrament would nwt be i 

church condenaied this opinion as ft li« 

conned of Constance, in 1415. Ky the I 

of tlie sixteenth century, the whole Ctitl 

wos aUacked, us the reformers, n jec 

tiotis of the chorch, took tlie Bibfo J 

g;iiide in m niters of belief, and ilepai^ 

time, from the Cuthulic theory vf eoi 

thi-y had left the Cailtolic doctrine oti 

the priesthood and mass woald ne 

remained too. 11 y what nieans couhl 

of the new sect obtain their ccnsi'C 

was therefore necessary to e^tfd>Iishai 

of communion ; or, mther, it was the na 

<]ueoct% since the new rlinrch, founded on f 

which the scfiptme was to be wareheti, in 

lose a sense of the Catholic myslerics, la ill 

of Trent, session 13, are prououareil the I 

cjiaons, which represent tlie crtetl of tins 

' — I. If any one ilenies tliat therc^ is cantnin 

most holy sarrament of the ahar, tnily» tn 

inbstJUitiully, the Ixidy and the blood, togel 

the soiit aad divinity of oar Lonl Jesos Chi 

coa«^equently the entire Christ, — if tiich a 

that lie is contained therein only ns in a 

tetfyura, r^i virtnfr, nnnthema Mil " * ' '* 

ril). af. 1 f any one say, s that there nt 

lioly sacrament of tlic altar, the hxd^^ 

bread mA wine, together with this T " 
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li Jens Christ, and If he denies that vonder- 
■nculoas transforniBtion of the whuU? sub- 
fef the bread into the htalj, aiul tlie whulc ' 
tt of Ute vine into tlie bluod, whilst there 
laiy tlie shape (tpeeies) of the bread and tlie | 
Ikfa trensfunnation is tenned, by tlie Catholic i 
itnnnhtitMiiaUon — anathema tit. 3. If there j 
■IB who deiUea tliat there is contained in the 
ncnment of Uie altar, under both sorts, 
dhrision has been perfcirDied under Uie 
larti of both sorts, the whole Christ— a;ia- 
lil. 4. If any one says, tliat, after consecra- 
bn fcrfonneil, the body and the blood of 
li Wt in the miraculous sacrauK iit of the 
iWltlitthii is only during the tasting, neither 
dtmenrrff, and that tliere is nut in the 
Intorthe particles, preserved or remain- 
At odefaration of the Lord's 5U][ipi'r, the 
'tftkLofd— unaMeina sit. 6. It any one 
tkt reniissron of sins is the principal 
itfiiMenment of the altar, or that no oUicr 
k^ri^fiomitr— ANflrMrma «//. 6. If any one 
ItM Im oalT-begotten Son olCtod is not to be 
illy atonal worship, in tJie holy sacrament of 
Ikr^tobe revered with particular solemnity, 
ItiWiQkMtly carried about in processions, after 
jninfvtky lad universal usage of Uie church, 
^ti^lRMtMi publicly to the people, and that 
■^ifcwhim are idolaters — anathema sit. 

ey"!«e»yi,it is not permitted to keep the 
f*<Ml ii the pix, but tiiat it must be distri- 
^■^■fthly afker tlie consecration to the by- 
JS'»»>»tfcititliBot permitted to bear it reveren- 
W** Ifc* fldf-aju/Aema tit, 8 . I f any* one says . 
■jl^jawltf^ io the eucharist is tasted only 
4"**u*!i>iiui«cramentally and really— a«aM?- 
■■■J- •J'niaiedenies that all Christian believ- 
7^"y W|liiociB as they are arrived at years 
rJ^^MnWad, after the command of Uie holy 
•™*awfc,tjCBBmnnicnte, at least, at twister 

jJJLi ?'■■**** to the officiaUng priest to 
i^jjr*' *f •Bment to himself— oyiflM^wfl *//. 
Jl5j2j*«js,that faith alone is a sufficient 
'^ZT^'wlfce eiyoyment of the lM)ly sacrament 
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f^^J'*^ ^** Catholics have still the prer- 
*i. y^ * ' pledge Uiat the Lord remains wiUi 
TJ2J!* 8« Corpita Christi. 

JgJgJO DE MEDICI. See Medici. 
-^ -^i * small town in the States of the 
** Ihfte miles from Uie sea, in the Marc 
^^Wi a Lkxhop, who is also bishop of 
*JJfiQOO iiiliabitnitts, who are priiirijmlly 
ttnw^ report of pilgrims. Tilgrimages 
■■■nl ftf I *"" *onfa — Uie holy house in Uie 
^tfcifcaLr**^* which is supposed to have 
•W htlli!! ^ ^'* virgin Mary, and which wjjs 
^fc jAj'WigcIs (1291) from (ialilec to DaU 
^fciUtn*?*'"* li?94, to Italy, near Hecanati, 
|fc|jLv[*^5)ito Uie spot where it now remains. 
,iBjlJJj***» which is in the centre of the church, 
l^i^l^^l^niBlly, with mnrble, and is built of 
idjA|jj^r'^k« It is thirty feet long, fifteen wide, 
■ 3|L? v^'^igli) And richly ornamented. It 
pi^ *! iinitaleil at other places (for instance, 
**»jcn1i ^^'t*® formerly contained great 
Wihouto^^^ from the pilgrims. The income 
I prcsi^ °"°* amounted to 30,(X)0 scudi, besides 
IbuJJt^'^^'^ annually. The pilgrims were 
■^ a %|Jv^/XX) yearly. Amongst other curio- 
eh U^ !|^w is shown in the holy house, Uirough 
i^CM ''^^ Gabriel appeared to Mary, when he 
'*9of k ^''^ ^ ^'^^ Savhiur. HaptiaeKs 
iyt|c^ we virgin throwing a veil over the infant 
^ The ti«BSiir«i were in part; expended 



in paying the contributions imposed by the French 
(1798); Uie rest was taken po>session of by them. 
They carried the image of the virgin to Paris, but it 
was restored wiUi greut |Mjmp, iJeeember 0, 1802. 
L'UIIIENT; a fortifiinl and regularly built sea- 
rt of France^ department of the Morbiiinn, on the 
y of Port Louis, at the influK of the small river 
Scorf. The harlMiur is large and secure, and of i asy 
access. It lias sUli some trade, particnhirly with the 
French colonies, and is a place of importance, on 
account of its magasines for the use of the royal 
navy. The principal manufacture is of salt. Po]>u- 
latiun, 17,115; 340 miles W. by S. of Paris; lat.lT^ 
45' N. ; Ion. G«> 2' W. 

LOKMK, Makion dk. See Deiorme. 
LORRAINE, Ci..*rDE. See Claude Lorraine. 
LORRAINE {Lotharingia I in (jemiaii, Lothrin- 
gen)y so called fnmi LoUiaint II., to wliom this 
part of the country fell in Uie division of the empire 
between him and his brothers, Louis II. and Charles 
(851), had previously belonged to the kingdom of 
Austrasia. It was divided nito Lower and Upper 
Lorraine; the former including all the country be- 
tween the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, to Uie 
sea ; the latter, tlie countries between the Rhine and 
the Moselle, to the Mouse. Lorraine, at a later 
period, was boun<1ed by Alsace, Franche-Comte, 
Cliampagnc, Luxemburg, Uie present Prussian pro- 
vince of the Lower Rhine, and the Bavarian circle 
of Uie Rhine, containing 10,150 square miles, and at 
I>resent forming the French departments of the 
Meuse, Uic Vosges, the Moselle, and the MeurUie, 
with a ))opiilation of 1,500,000 inhabitants. Its 
forests and mountains, among which the principal is 
the Vosges, are adapted for the raising of cattle, and 
contain much game ; they also yield copper, salt, 
inm, tin, and some silver. Salt springs and hik(*s, 
abounding wiUi fish, are also to be found. The soil 
is, for tlie most part, poor, and not ailapted for til- 
lage. The vine is cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent. The French and German languages are sixiken. 
The people are of German origin. Lorraine was for 
centuries a subject of dispute between France and 
Germany. It was, for a long time, a fief of the Ger- 
man empire. On the deaUi of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Lorraine, in 1431, without male heirs, the 
country was inherited by his daughter Isabella. The 
two grandsons of her son-in-law Frederic — Antony 
and Claude — founded, in 1508, the principal and 
collateral Lorraine lines, Uie latter of which spread 
in France (,thc dukes De (iuise, D'Aumale, D'Kl- 
b(Tuf, ]>'narcourt,1)elonging to it). From that time 
forwanl (1540), France took a decided part ui all 
disputes relating to Lorraine. Charles ot Lorraine 
was driven out, during the tliirty years* war, on 
account of his connexion with Austria. He was 
restored in 1()59, under severe conditions, iiiid, in 
1G62, he coiisented that Lorraine should go to 
France on his death, Uie house of Lorniine l)eing 
recogiiisctl as princes of the blood. He was, how- 
ever, again deposed, and died in the Austrian ser- 
vice, ills brother's grandson Leopold was recog- 
nised as duke of Lorraine by the peace of Ryswick 
(IG97). France finally succeedtHl in her intentions, 
when Stanislaus, faUier-ui-law of Louis XV., and the 
delhroneil king of Poland, by the peace of Vienna 
(November 8, 1738), received the duchies of Lor- 
raine and Bar (with the exception of the county of 
Falkenstein), which, after his death (1706), were 
united wiUi France. By the second peace of Paris 
(1815), a small part, with the fortress Saarlouis, was 
ceiled to Germany, and now belongs to the Prussian 
province of U»e Lower Rhine. Besides the principal 
town, Nancy, Lun^ville has been disUngui?hed by 
the peace (^ 1801. Charles Engeney duKo of Lor- 
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Hiine-ElLceuf, bom SeplemlKT 25, 1731, jit the cura- 
jueiicexneiit <jt' the French revolutiou, commaiKled tlie 
n'f^'nmmi rot/nl yilitmnmi, uutler the tJLli:^ of prijitt* 
L^iiuheiiCMUtd aftfrward^ eiiteri'd tlif Austrian ser- 
vici?, and died at Vknna, Nuvfniber 31, 1835* lU' 
nvas i\w last uf tlie yonngur line, "1 he elder Ihie 
iwjw niles in Atistriu, Tn^oiiiy, mid Mi>deim. See 
Ktienne^s JietHme tie VHixhire de Lorraiuv (Paris, 
1825). See also Itapubitrg. 

LORY. This imiiie has been given to some of the 
parrot tribe, fixjni thtir fnHjuenUy rttiM^aliiig the 
word. They have, however, no distiiiet characters 
ttf sufljcient impiirtwnce tu sepnratt; theai from tlie 
^xeat genus paiUacus. They are very active aiid gay, 
even ni captivity. They are found, for tlie roost part, 
in the rvioluccaij, Qud are held in great estimation in 
some parts o^ the East. The most prised is the scar- 
let lory^ which was for a lonjj time unkiiowti in Eu- 
rope, JBS the Dutch were at first wtiolly unsuccessful 
in transi^ortiiig it Liiitlier; the bird:* j^enerally (iied on 
tlie voyage, 'ihey are nuw^ however, broug^hi across 
the ocerni without much difficulty, and are marked 
by their tendermss and attachment Ui tlieir masters. 
Tlie Javimese appear to liave a great preddectiun for 
tttem, and raise tl^etn in great numbers. But Uie 
most valuable of these birda is the yellow-cullared, 
which is of a deep retl colour, with a circle of yellow 
finniud its neck. It is principally found in New 
Guinea. It is very docile and fuiiviliar, and has 
great aptness m learning to speak ; thi?i, added to its 
biimty^and its extreme tklicacy, as well as the dilh- 
culiy of rrarinir it, renders it very hlfihly esteemed^ 
A single bird iiuii been H>ld Lu LonooD as liigh as 
twenty guineas. 

LU T; a river of France, which rises in the depart- 
ment of Losc^re, and join» tlie Garonne, near Aiguil- 
h»n; lentjth, 160 miles. It gives mmie to a depart- 
ment, See Dejmrtmcnt. 

LOT J sicciiriiiiit; to the Hebrew history, a nephew 
of Abralianj, whot to avoid dissensions between his 
followers and those of Abnduim, went east into tlie 
plniu of Jortlan, to wank Sodom, uhUe liis uncle 
dwelt in Canaiin, Havinc^ been taken captive by 
s<Hi!e niurauding chiefs, Lot was dclivt-red by Abra- 
1 1 am fro ai tlie ir Im n ds . Having rccci ved two ai igel s 
into bis house in S>odom^ on attack was made up4)ii it 
by night, by the inhabitants, who were struck blind, 
and tiie iuipcndintf destruction of the city waa an- 
nounced to Lot. He escaped from the devoted spot, 
with his family; but his wife^ looking Xmtk at tlie 
iceiie of devastation, *' beeaiae a pillar of salt,*' which 
Josephus, and Uenjamin of Tmlela, declared existed 
in their tluies, and, according to some late travellers, 
%va8 to be seen not long ago. The text is, by s<jnie, 
understood merely Lo fiignily, that she was rendered 
ft statue, Uiat is, motionless, by being iiW!nisted with 
salt. Lot afterwards became Lh£ fauier of ^f oab aud 
Ammnn, by his two dau^ters. 

Lf JT. Msji often finds it extremely difficult to 
chotJse bi*tween two measures, things, persojin, &;c. 
In such cases, he often allows himself lo be deter- 
mined by some outward impulse. 1 his is, in part, 
the reii&oii why men appeal to lot« The predumin- 
tint niolivp, however, in very many cases, is a super- 
fititious Ix'lief *jf Ihn direct interference of the Divin- 
ity in delenuinijfg the result. Hence we find the lot 
nuMit frerpiently resorted to in a^'es and nations little 
lidvanceil in civilization, and le^s guiiled by reason 
lliaii by Ijelief in suptTnatunil inflnenres; and hence, 
too, the religious cefrmfinies with which tlie appeal 
to lot is often accomijanieil m such a state of society. 
(See DitfinalioH,) \i would tie endless Lo enumerate 
ilie diiferent modes of detemiination by lot, and the 
various cudes in which men liavt ri^orted to tliis 
mode of rfsolvi»»g doubts, The Hebrews used to 



draw lots before undei taking any impor*i*fit 
prise; also in eriminal trials, to deteni.nk*^ t/ir 
tion of gnilt or innocence; and at the Lltcuoo 
eers. Thus the apostle Mattliew was chosefl^ 
For this purpose, dice or small staves weiw " 
taken. The holy lot was the Vrtm and * 
The t'lreeks made wse of dice^ witli sigfns, 
words inscribed. These were drawn out oft 
and interpreted by priests, or Uie dice vert 
as in games. Sneii dice were found in many' 
and one nt Frreneste was famous on dmt 
The iiurtheru nations — Russians, GermarH, 
^c. — all had their ways of prying inin 
lot. Tl wM orav in 1 1 Uretlueii have r* - 
appeal to lot; they useil it in the case >-« umn 
and appotntments, in tlieir cominuniiy, tlm^ 
must be observed that they are not dctermiueJI 
by it. 

LOT-AT<D-GARONNE; a departroctit of Fl 
See DepaHmeiU, 

LOTH; a German weight, tlic lialf of an 1 
or the t!iirty-secoiid part of a pounii aviiiiid 
The lead u^ed by navigutors aud mecl;aiitc» b 
calleil Loth inGennan. 

LOTHIAN, East. See HaddingtoHshtrt. 

LOTIUAN, Mm. See Edhi6ttr^h*/tir^, 

LOTHIAN, West. See Linlithgmt'*ktre* 

LOTICHIUS^PnTKa (called Scnndvx^ to 
g^uis.h him from his uncle), bom at > -f 

Haiiau, 1528, btudied |Jiilosophy, ili^ I 

guni^es, rhetoric, and poetry under Mt*.^ -u.^, ^ ^ 
arius, and Melanclithon; served in tJie ftiroei oA 
Sjnalcaldie league* travelled in France aiid llaffl 
the tutor to soxiie rich young mi-oj dii?r -^t 

studied medicine at U^e most fainon* ^ 

both coiiiilries, and afterwards hm * 

Padua. He died very young, win < 

cine at Heidellierg, 15G0, as it i^ « 

(|uence of a love potion, which was n 

Bolojina. His Latin poetry, jmrticuhii .^ | 

give him a place among the first modem l^atiiipi 
'there are ethtions of his Pt^mata^ by 1*. Hum 
(Amsterdam, 1754, 2 vois.^ 4to), and by Ki;9Csci| 
(Dresden, 1773.) 1 

LOTION, ill medicine and pharmar ■ i 
for beautifyinpf Llie skin, by clearing it i 

ties occasioned by a preternatural sect * ».,.... ..ii 

all the lotions advertised for sale, couUun iiiiKil# 
terious nuitter, and therefore ought never lo M 
recourse to. I 

LOTTERY (from/o/); a schenie for Ui^^dNl 
tion of prizes by chance. Lotteries, 111 i 

species of fci^mlding, no donbt lutve ay u 

ence upon the character of tliose com t .< 

1 hough this iniluenee is not so direct, i 

diate conscquennes are not so disaslroM <* 

snme other species of p;ambling» uliicij cad iiiio d 
cise Uie violent jjassions, and stake the ^vira 
whole fortune uptui a single cJiance ( ^ a 

skill, — ^stilh as this kind can be curried i a 

(he temp latini IS are thrown in th* ' 

all ages, and all descriptions ot i 

more widely in a commuiiityjon ! « 

infect the sober^ economical and iudusinou^ iidM 
a pe<»ple ujon; extensively and deeply, tliftti m 
Sf}ecies of gandding which are attended Willi pm 
turbulence, and a train of other vices, | 

Lotteries are of ditlerent kinds: L Nnm«rkll| 
tery, or lotto {Ivtin di fjeHova); invented by ilic Gi0 
ese. At the elections of the counsellors. tSir lumiH 
the candidates wer** cast into a vase, u i< 

wheel-of- fort one, wlien wagers wen* i 

event of the elections; the state finally I 

v«[H!rinLendeii<«e of tlie bank. It is -. * 

dclto Geuiile^a counsellor^ tot iotroduceu M^t« ioiU 
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b«cftiise ibe Dame GtntiU, hj diAncp, had 
drawn, the popiikr b4?ii«;f prevniletl, tlmt 
il bad c^arried tiini otf, Logeliier wiih his imuip, 
x Liim fiir this unlucky invetilion. Numbers 
immnls i»ub6tiint«4i iitslead of tlie names of 
DoUeiiicn, und [icnce Ihc lotto assumed its 
m. The numbers from one to iiiiiety are 
thpst^ on ilie dnyof drawing, fiv'tMumilferi 
dmu n. <Jut of th** ninety iiunjlHrs, eac[i 
dioo»^s fur himself such and lis many 
as tie liki'S, afuJ specifies witli wJmt sum 
wlstt kind of chance he wiU back each 
tmaibrr; whereupon he receiver a priiitnl 
In this lottery, tliere are four kiiuJs *if 
J, An t*{rado, so called^ which ivqnires 
titit number anion^ the five Uiat are dmwi^ and 
r' siicce$?»ful adventurers receive fourteen 
i^ke. Ht this the lotto gains sixteen per 
lire seventeen blanks to one 
, in vrhlch a man hiys a wnger, 
wkui Lhf lotiO} thut one of tiie se]<M'led 
m*^ have ihe f\nl. second, Uilfd, fonrth or 
tft ptocr ill the onler of dniwing-. Slioulil this event 
B JO ihe drawing, ilie liettur obtains sixty-seven 
Che sum depi'^iied. By this the lotto piins 
tout twenty -five per cent. — 3. The tiilnj m tin umbo, 
vhkh, of thr nuiabers drawn, there are two \i liidi 
B adf cn&otYC ha>» pitched opoo. He receiver from 
i» lotto f ID times the stake. In this ca«i(\ tlie louu 
i tluMT-snrei] per cent^ there beini? 3t>c> blanks 
e prne. — A. The bst is a ter*w, by which the 
g^B& Idky-faur per cent, there bHng 11,317 
iolEs to mie priie. It requires the advi^niurer to 
leh Ofkoo three of the five innnhers drdwr^, in whicli 
JM h0 W10 1800 liines the iimoniit of iJie »tnke. 
Iiii |MiilliiiMii iiwl fmHtenu'g ure n later inventixni, 
ImI >lV^<ii •fpUed to practice, because the lotto 
BRJby g*>3» ci^y^eight per ceoL and jnore. 
Umb lolfto vu titry where patronized by the nnd- 
pnje, wohafi loSatsi increasing sdmi^stto njaf]n<>ss. 
Wia^ gtrntimufu H won saw into tlie destructive ten- 
kmCf €iitht ioit/h iind put an end to it, or protnbjted 
itiLlflilij! in it unJ^r a severe penalty . Thouu^h 
Wffoit^Ctlie loTio banks was evident, yet fortune, 
f veBl» of trrnri and quinterne*^ brou{^ht many of 
wm to ruiiii off at lefi^t, to its very verge^ and 
MS» if ntimbeis were backed too frecjnenlly, the 
■teior^ Cook the precaution to sccnre themselves^ 
f ^clann^ before the dravcin^, that stich numbers 
lere full, a^ they could receive no further stake 
boo thein. Frauds, also^ wert^ practist d, by laeana 
r violent riding' and carrier-pigeuns, on tho?ie lottos, 
ic toader ofikies of which, beiitg pUvcei) iita distance, 
tere accustomed to sell tickets, after the drawing in 
iit principal ofSces liad coain>f nrei]. 
IT The proper lottery, calif d also class lotiertf^ 
ihm divided into classes. Its origin is more ancient 
Ml ihiiJt of the lotto, n kis been referred to the 
Congiaria. U is more prtdMible that it origi- 
firom the transfer of merchandise by lot, of 
method the Italian nierclnmts ttiadii nse even 
I the middle &(;eSf and of which we also find traces 
kGtnoany; for as early as 1521, the coimcil at 
ksibure is said to liave established lotteries for 
Bo^iumise. So also in France^ under Francis 1.^ 
boUir lotteries for merchandise were permitted to 
be iKTchants, under the inspection of government, 
h consideration of certain duties, A money lottery 
^ estabUshed at Florence^ in 1530. In 1571, there 
^iprars to Iiave been a public oflicer in Venice for 
iiif^pection of the lottery. From Italy, lotteries 
erd into France, under the name of Uuh^hc (from 
Italian ^mnra, beciiiise most of the tickets were 
__. mere white paper, carta biitncn). Iti lStS2 
Id 1588, Louis de Gonxaga esLablishfsd such u 



lifamfue in Paris, fir proviilin^ ponr girb of his estates 
with dowries ; auil, in lLi5tj, Lawreiice Ti>itti {ft-om 
whom llie Tontines derive their name) soug:ht lo 
e!^tahlish a large tianpte roifute, which was first 
accomplished in 1060. ?>ince tins time there have 
bein in France only lotieriet royales, the uiiconn' of 
which is coumiQiiijr applied to ptdjlic buildings. Thi^ 
ioit|uilous tridlic has been revived of late, in Fiance, 
on a much larger anil more tiestructive M-ale than it 
Ims attained in any other country. In 1810 — and we 
have no reason to believe any decrease lias since taken 
place — lotteries were dra^vn twice n week at Paris, 
iiiHJ so often at Bourdeaux^, Iknssels, Lyons ainl Stras- 
burg, as to a lib rd one every other day, 12,000,001) 
franco were yearly [>rcHhiced to |.'overnment by this 
public gJimblui^ ; and it has been estimated, tliat at 
Paris, tlie result lias been nnire ibun 100 stiicitles 
anmuilly. In England, the first hittery occurs in 
I5(jT — 1558, a printed plan of which, as distribtileil, 
belongs to tlie antiquarian society in Lomlou. In 
ltj|'i» a lottery was grunted iii behalf of ihe Virpnia 
company, anJ, in ir»SO, one aUo in behalf of tlie 
tiUiler taker of an aquf duct to furnish London witli 
water. In KOy, the mge for private, and, in many 
instances, most fraudulent h>lteries, was at its heiflflit 
in li^iigland^ and shop-keepers, of all descri|itions, 
disjHJseti of their ^oods in this way, the price of 
tickets being as low as Ind fa-crown^ a >lnilinw, or 
even sixpence. Towards the cloie of the year, an 
existing act of parliament was put ui force fur their 
sup|iression, and another to tlie same purpiwa was 
piissed in the tenth of r|ueeii Anne. The first imrlia* 
mentary lutfery was instituted in 170!>, and, from tlmt 
time till 1821, no session passed withuut a lottery 
bill. In Oetolier, ISi^ij, the last British lottei7 was 
dmwn. They are now abolished in Uritain. As 
early as 154£), a Iwltery was tlmwn in Amsterdam, to 
procure money for tlie erectiitn of the lower of a 
church, and, in 15'J5, one at Delft. In IIJ.'j:1, one was 
esiablisheti at Hamburg, nccordinj^ to tlie l>utch 
method, and, in 1699, the lirsi class lottery, at Nu* 
remberg, and, in 1740, Ih** fir>t one was drawn in 
nerlin-" ilost of the late riermau lotteries are drawn 
in clas^ies, in order lo facilitate the sale of tickets. 
The great lottery of Hamburo^ pofs upon the plan of 
one drawiuf^. Latterly, lotteries k\r merchandise of 
all kinds, under the inspection of government, luivo 
been frequent in Gerimiiiy. The managers of the 
principal lotteries sell only whole tickets* Broker,"^, 
however, divide them into halves, titiarters, eighths, 
and even stxleenths, in ordtr lo fiicilitate tlieir sale. 
In some places, Ihey even let out tickets and parts of 
tickets, npun a pEirticular nnmlier of drawiiig^s ; bi 
which case ibey are not obliged to ptiy the priie 
which may fall to the ticket/ unless it be drawn 
within tiie stipulated number of drawings. If the 
principal prizes remain fur a long lime in the lattery, 
so that the probability of being jdjte to obtain them 
increases at each successive drawing, Uien a great 
proBt is made in buying and selling^ tickets^ and there 
arc* cases in which, in the last drawings, ten, and even 
twenty limes the original price of the ticket bns been 
demanded. Very lately, in the Austrian nionardiy, 
in the kingdom of Bavaria, and in the duchy of 
Mecklenburt:, estate bnteries have Wen got up, and 
mannfactorieSj the e«itates of noblemen, and even 
whole loniships,, have bein disposed of by lottery, 
under public sanction, and, orJinarlly, under the 
security of importiint mercantile houses, which under- 
took the disposal of the property, in order lo settle 
the di'bts of the owners. A money lottery lias ordi- 
narily lieen combined with them. 

Latterly, lotteries have been combined with state 
loans. VVhen the credit of the state is luw* *^f w'ben 
Uie rate q^ interest is bieh. edbrti l«ve been made to 
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intluce capitii lists to put Uieir monpy into the Imii48 i 
of ihty etate, by means of a lottery, which ghes ihem 
t!»e «'xpi*cLfitmii oi n pT^mmm fibov^e the ciistuinflry 
intc^rc^t of the country. For ^xniiiple i If a govern- 
nieut is ui]c<*rtaiii of obLaiiiiujr, or cannot obtain^ 
111011*7 nt sevfii prr rent., it nmy, perhaps, efipcL Hs 
object by ollerini:^ four per cent fum loaiijfind divide 
u\g the r**in!iiii1n^ three per cent, ainunq th*^ lenilers 
by meuns of n lottery ; fur tJie hope of winniiig the 
great prkes in tlie lotl+ry, iji adiiition to tlte cer- 
tainty of dispoMnfj of tJicir capital at four jwr ceDt., 
ba^ a stron>;er in^uencc on many men than tlie oB'er 
of seven percent. intereMt, In this w^iy, loans iuis^e 
been niised in Austria, Denmarlc, Buden and other 
states, nud tilso in Prussia, in 1821. By this tn*tarTS, 
In Pni^aiii, storks to the amount of 30^000,000 were 
M*ld at tlitlr fail nominal value, whirh, in lite market, 
were current only at seventy per eent. 

In moslj if ntit ull of ihe United States of America, 
Itilteries, not specially aulhoriBeii by the legislatures 
of the strttes, are prohibited, uimI the persons con- 
cenied in establishing tliem are snbjected to a heavy 
penalty. In some of tlie states, lotteries liave been 
very nuirierous. Tins h tlie ca<e with several of the 
Southern Stales — Virerinin, Nf arjloud, and particiibrly 
Temiessee, They have a\sG been numerous in New 
York. The object for which they have been granted 
lujs been peneraliy the nftfiistanre of literary or bene- 
volent institution!^— collef^es, academies, hospitals, 
asylums, or of public wfoiks — as roads^ bridges, the 
improvement of ilw njivigtitlon of rivers. &c. Their 
pernicious eflecU have induee<l the legislaturt.^ of 
some of the United States to decline granting them 
in liny ca^e. 

LOT US. This nnme hps lieen fipplietl very 
va|;^iiely to vi»ni>us species of plnitts which liave 
been ceU'bnited in mythology oud fabulous tradition. 
Ill the ancient Hindoo and I'Vyptian mylboiojrical 
represenUi linns of nature, the lotus {rtetttmhium tp^- 
fiimum, Lin), an aquatie plants waj» the emblem of 
the exeat generative and concept ive powers of the 
world. Several varieties are found hi India under 
th(* names ot pftdwa, ttnHord. and camaltt. When 
Vishnu. *ays ttie Himfoo fable, was about to create 
Uie world, the ^od, swinimin*; in the ocenn of niilk, 
pro; I need the loins from his naveL It unfolded its 
fiower, hihI di*ipluye«l f^rnmn, the first result of the 
creative energy. At* an ii qua tic plant, the lotus was 
the attribute of Gan^jn, the |Tmidess of the Causes. 
In I'-jmypt, it was cnn*=t crated to Isis and OsiriSj, and 
WBs iin emble?n n( the creation of the world from 
water. It wa* also the ^ymlx>l of tlie rise of tlie 
Nile and the return of the siui. It is fwjnd in bass- 
rehefs and painiiners on the F.gyptian temple^;, In all 
repre*ieiitJititjn<t itf sacrifices, religious cerenmnle^, 
l*c » and in liunbs, nod whotever is connectevl with 
dimUi or another life. With both of the&e nations, it 
was reffnnled with reliKiou* veneration, and the 
preei'pt of Fythaporas to abstain from benns, has 
nreii snpfMi^ed to refer to the fruit of tlie lotuvplant. 
The rhnmnus Mus i% a ihnih, lh«» fruit of which is a 
una! I farionce«ni« l»rrry, of n delicious las^te, which 
i« lived by the natives of Africa to ttiakea sweet cake. 
This shrub is f»mid tui the Tmrthtrn coast of Africa, 
jitki j» jindmtdy the fo'Kl of the hfofjhagi of anti- 
quity. The fables of tlie nncienu cunceruing them 
tifft well known. They were rrpresiMUed as a mild, 
ho«pitable mee cf men, in norlherti Africa, who lived 
on the luhm berry (i>enee llteir nnnie Xmth aiMl fcyiit^ 
to r ■' * -Ti Imd the power of nuakhi^ ttrap|^ers 
wl -et their iint ive country, 

L , ur LA I' DON, Dioicoi* Eit^fv^r. hurtm 

nfy one of the mii ^ d t0ng\mhed treitrrnU of Austria 
in the ei^htefllMHlprr* ^A* ^'^ nt Tor)tieit, in 
Uf cmiap Ui 171 V^ Wat » defcetKknt of an oU 



Scolti^^h family, n branch of which liad etni^rali 
tliither in the fourteenth cenliiry. In I': ]. 
entereiJ the Russijiri sen- ice, and rose Ui i 
lieutciiant, under Miuiich. in the catn|>j*i_ 
the TurkH. In 1739, he wiui discharged, m 
quence of iFje peace^ and^ intending- to 
Aufitriau service, w*ent by the wi*y of licrlin, 1 
by tlie advice of some of fiia farmer cou*n 
attempted to obtain admiKHion into the Pri 
service. After beino^ kept in suepeme fcir il ^ 
lime^ he became so poi>r, that he was otihpd li j 
support himself by copying. W hen the kiog t 
allowed him to be preiient#d. lie Uimetl ft'ow | 
with tlie word« La phyiiof^twmie dc cet Advmme I 
revicnt }Mis. Loudon then proceeded toVicrufl 
in lli^i^ WHS made cuplaiii in, tlie t\jrps of rim 
under the purtisBu chief Irenk. In tlie ball 
Save rue* he \^bs wminded and taken priM»ji 
was exchanged, and M*rved against 1 redr 
tireatjn the seccitid Silesian wjir, '1 renk 
to Loudon the outrages and cnielties which 
himself committed, hut the latter dchodeij hit 
from the cliarge, and Trenk was seiiteiiced uH 
prisonmcnl in the furtresa of Spielberg^. At\ 
peQoe, Loudon again lost his empluyTn«*nt, m^ 
in great poverty. Me was at hi 
major in a regiment Rationed on ll> 
tier^ where he miirried, and f mbrai*.* 
religion. Five years afterward^, tlie seinrn j 
war broke out, and Loudon's name wm , 
struck from the list of officers de-stiiied Ibr k 
This was done by his general, vfhQ ctummandrd 
Croatia, a nuin who hated talent ; OMO whkh 
went to Menna to complain, but found tht MliQrf*] 
ties prejudiced agninst bim, and vn 
sent bnck to the fron tiers, when a friend I 
in gcttfnc^ him njipoitited lienlenRnt'Coloael ; 
cor()s of Ti^ht-infantry. Loudon stkjji dbttnn 
himsi'lfj and was appointetl, under iIm 
Ilildljurghausen, commander of tlie iniprrial 
which were united with the French tuidrr 
Thus Loudon wiw obliged to witness tlie 
(lOtlia by the Prussian general Seidliti, 
defeat at Ro^sbach, At Uii* lime, Fi 
(jn*nt sent bim a flattering letter, with the 
mission of general, which his biis^rs had 
from an Austrian courier. In I75tlw Loudmi 
made lieutenant fii^hl marshaL He decider I thtYl^J 
lory of Cuiiersdorf (q, v.) in 1769. which 
tlie (Icstmction of the Prussian inonarthy, 
appointed general of artillery^ iviih tht» coroi 
3^1,000 men. !n IIW, lie gnineil the lialde 
slnit, and covered tlie retreat of the army of 
after the battle of LiegtfitK^ tii so masterly m 
tliat I're<leric e3Lclaimed — *' We must Iram bo« tfl 
retreat from Lou<lon j he leaves the fit^ld Jikff i 
conqueror," In 1701, without any pn*^ iotn Inv^ 
metit, he took Schweidnil«» whici was well p*- 
visioncd and »lroni^ly forlilied, bj assauU— la 
achievement for which he w jis on the point of brini 
callcfi to account iieforii Ihti council of war il 
Vienna. At llie breaking out of tlie llavmnii 
war of iuccrssion, he wan appoinU*cl eoBunaisiltK 
in-chief tlid field marshal. Atier the cuitdio&ooflf 
I^H'nc^, hn fludied diligently during itinr 
When the war with Turkey broke out, Josepll U* 
thought, !it first, that he ondd i^tntluct tiie c«iii&t4|l 
without tlie assistance of Loudon, but soon uiia4 
bini^elf obliirrd to resort to the aged g^nrcmiftipi. 
victory returned to llie Austrian baraterm. " '^ 
conqnf»^t of Belgrade, London received til* 
the order of Maria Theresii» which wai 
brill iunU. and ke|Ft in tlie treafiury of 
family, and whk-h properly belomcd oiklf 
emperor ta gmod^nulir. Ader LmtdooV 
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ht CBppror Leopold gnre his widoir 80,000 florins 
wiL Loudon also receir«Hl the iinlimitpd cum- 
■■1, and the title of generalwimo^ which haJ not 
■■ eonferred on any one since Ku(|[ene. lie died 
^ 14. i790,at his liead quarters at New Titsciipin, 
■nT«. Loudon oontinueii to study, even in ad- 
Med age, and his military boldness seemed rather 
t iBctraae vith his years. In his private life, he 
■i Boderate, and ejitremely modest. The duke of 
ivnabfTK, ia reply to tlie question of Uie empress, 
i m csoort party. Where is Loudon ? answered- — Le 
ittd fiWr i&mJoHrt derriere la parte, toiU honteux 
^wwBir Mat it merife. 

LOUIS IX. (Si ), king of France, eldest son of 
^ams Yili. and Bianche of Castile^ burn \2\5, and 
mplimd at Poissy (for which reason he sometimes 
mie kiiaself Zi«if/i of Poissy), came into possession 
# iJw gorcmnient in i22!6, and remained under tlie 
mudmwatip of his mother, who was at tlie same 
tme ngtut of France. This is tJie 6rst instance of the 
I— itiniifa|i and regency being united in one person. 
rfee q mr n had, with the assistance of the pope^ 
laiyht into wbjection the independent barons, who, 
Ivayi at war with each other, disturbed the tniii- 
rilfity of the kingdom. Louis successfully pursued 
» ewter p r ia e of his mother, summoned to his coun- 
1 the aaift able and virtuous men, put an end to the 
hmt of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, composed the 
lif«rt<in in Brittany, preserved a wise neutrality 
■ the ^— fill of Gregory IX. and Frederic II., and 
iw aioaya intent upon promoting the happiness of 
if faUeeCa. The wise management of his states 
wUedhim to levy a powerful army against Henry 
[L of Engtend, with whom the great men of tlie 
iagdoB ted oi^ted themselves. Louis had the good 
iruaie, in IS4L to defeat his adversary twice in tlie 
Mine of meL days, and to force him to a disadvnn- 
ap;eoai pease. In the year 1244, when sick of a 
ia ngciuua diMMdcr, he made a vow to undertake a 
cmMO Id MirthM; and neither his motlier nor wife 
was able, Ibar jmn after, to prevent him from ful- 
Blftig Chif Tov. He embarked with his wife, his 
^nihtn, mad the Frencli chivalry, landed at Damietta^ 
mdf in 1^49, conquered this city. He afterwards twice 
I tfato J the taluii of Egypt, to whom Palestine was 
rijfpct. He himself performed prodigies of valour, 
■fticobriy in tlie battle of Massura (1250). But 
tmkm and contagious disorders soon compelled him 
a racreat ; his army was almost entirely destroyed 
If (he Saracens^ and himself and his followers carried 
Mo captivity. The suilan demnndeil for tlie ransom 
<the kini^and his lords tlie restoration of Damietta, 
■d 1,000,000 gold Byxantines. But Louis answered 
— " A kiug or France cannot allow himself to be 
■nercd lor gold." He offered, however, to restore 
Damietta, as the ransom of his own person, and to 
pay the sum demaiideil for his followers. The sul- 
tan was so well ple:ised with this answer, that he 
enitented himself witli 800,000 Byzantines (about 
100,000 marks of silver, and c()nclude<l a truce of 
tra years. (In Napoleon's Memoires, Notes, et Me- 
kMges {yo\. i.) is found a comparison between the 
caaipaigii of Bonaparte in £gypt and that of St 
Look.) It was not till the y<>ar 1^54, that Louis 
retomed to France, and, in the interval^ queen 
Blaocbe, who liaii ruled the kingdom in an ex- 
emplary manner, hail died. Louis again turned 
las attentkui to the administration of the laws, which, 
■Ki] this time, had been left entirely to the caprice 
if the barons. The subjects could now appeal from 
the decision of their lords to four royal tribunals, and 
iavned men were introduced into the parliaments, 
«1io$e members liad ttil now lieen composed of barons 
iivqoently so ignorant as to be unable to write. ' Louis 
likewise diminished Uie taxes^ which had cihausted 



the wealth of tlie subjects. In 12(59, he drew up a 
pmgniatic sanction, which secured tlieir rights to the 
chief or cathedral churches. He, nevertheless, re- 
pressed, when occasion required, tlie arrogant pre- 
tensions of the clergy. The high character which 
liouis IX. bore among his contemporaries may be 
seen from tliis circumstance, that Henry III. and his 
nobles, in 1268, selected him for the arbiter of their 
disputes. After he had united to his dominions sev- 
eral French provinces which had hitherto been under 
the dominion of England, he determined, in 1270, to 
undertake another crusade. He sailwl to Africa, 
besieged Tunis, and took its citadel. But a conta- 
gious disorder broke out, to which he liimself (Autr. 
24, 1270), tofi^ethcr with a great part of his nrniy fell 
a sacrifice. The instructiuns which he left in writing 
for his son. show the noble spirit which inspired this 
king ; a spirit, which, if it had not been infected with 
tlie religious bigotry of the times, would have ren- 
dered his administration the greatest of blessings. 
In 1297, he was canonized by Boniface VIII. Louis 
XIII. afterwards obtained from tlie pope that the 
festival of Saint Louis should be celebrated in all the 
churches. — See Arthur Beugnot's Essay upon the 
Institutions of Saint Louis (Paris, 1821), and count 
Segur s Life of Louis JX. (Paris, 1824.) 

LOUIS XL, king of France ; one of tliose per- 
sonages who live ai a period when old principles are 
giving way to new, and wh<»se life, tlierefore, becomes 
an e])och. But Louis XI. is a subject of great 
interest, not only as a representative of his age, but 
in his individual character. A person more ready 
for crime, if conducive to his ends, or a greater 
devotee, not for the pur^xwe of deceiving others, but 
to quiet himself, is not to be found among moiiarchs. 
The life of such a sovereign can hardly be treated 
satisfactorily, within tiie liniits to which we ore con- 
fined, because it is not particular events, but the policy 
of his government, and the character of his measures, 
which render him remarkable. A full view of his 
life would be a history of France during the fifteenth 
century ; we can give only the outlines. Limis XI. 
was tlie son of Cliarlcs VII., and was bom at Bour- 
ges, July 3, 1423. He was educated in a simple 
manner, under tlie eyes of his mother. Mary of An- 
jou, one of the most virtuous women of her time. At 
Uie age of five years, he married Margaret of Scot- 
land, who died seven years afterwartls. Active, Ixild, 
and cunning, he was the reverse of his well-disposed 
but imbecile father, of whose ministers and mistress, 
Agnes Sorel, he soon showetl himself a decided 
enemy. In 1 440, he lefl tlie court, and put himself at 
the head of an insurrection at Niort, known under 
the name of ia Praguerie, Charles defeated the 
rebels, executed some, but pardoned his son, whom 
he even trusted, in 1442 an(f 1443, with the command 
against the English and Swiss. Louis conducted 
himself with valour and jirudenre, and his father 
became entirely reconciled to him; but, having soon 
entereil into new conspiracies, Louis was obii<>ed to 
flee to Dauphinc, which Cliorles left at his disposal. 
Contrary to the will of his father, he mjirried the 
daughter of tlie duke of Savoy, and entertained a 
treasonable correspondence witli the king's court; he 
is even said to luive been accessary to the death of 
Agnes Sorel. His fiEitlier, however, obliged him to 
flee to Burgundy, and he lived five years ot Geniiep, 
in Hainault, in a dependent condition. He repeatedly 
appeared disposed to return, when the king's death 
seemed to l)e at hand, but, with the restoration of his 
father's health, always declineti so doing. Charles 
VII. died in 1461, luiving, from fear of being poisoned 
by his son, liardly ventured to eat any thing, and tlius 
lost his life by excessive care of it. Louis now has- 
tened to Rheims to be crowned. He promised pardon 
2m2 
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to all wlm fia<1 used force against ivim in Uie service 
of lkt«i fiitlipr, i*xcet>Ujig seven, whom lie did not name, 
Uc svi'ore not lo iiitT**jise the tuxes, and imni*^diately 
lirnke Jit? oath* 'i\w minisLers of hii* father Mv\e 
disiiiissFiI, Diid nun of thu loner onlers — burber?:, 
tnilois, Kic, — iissiimtd their places, lusurreciioiis 
br<jke out at RluMms, Alen^tia, &e.^ in conseciuence 
of hh iin|ji>sii.ion of new Uixes, in vioktion of his 
OH til ; but Llipy were soon c|urlled, fiiid followed by 
niuiiy execo ions. Louis now maiie sl tour tliroiinh 
ilif^ south *y( his dominionis, suppfirted tlie king of 
ArrBgOQ in hi?: usiirfaition of Navarre, and obuiined 
lli« Cfsssiou of lloussillon mid Cerdafrnt-. Mis iKjliey 
became more and nion^ evidt^it. VV'Jhl>t he prrtendt'ti 
to reccNicile contending parties, br: i^^ecrel-ly instigziUnl 
them against each other ; and, whenever Iw had a 
meeting witli a for*>i*«ii prince, he curru^itetl his i^>ur- 
liers by b^iht^s, Hod t»sta biij^^hed secret Cjorrfj^ptJiidHict^s 
witli them : tn^^tniices of Lhi$ are to be found in his 
t'onduct as aibitnitor between Cnstile aiul Arragon 
(U63), at his meeting with Henry 1V\ of t'osLile^ an 
the Bidassoa^ and, at an earlier perimt at tin* cjuurt 
of the duke of Hurj^undy ; he even fyrmed ihe de- 
sitfn of seiiin^ the duke of Bur!:fUi]dy and the count 
of Charlen»i. His vassals rebelled nguinst him on 
areouut of Ins Ireairnent of Francis H., duke of 
BriUmijr, whom he attempted to deprive of his 
n^lits, 'J he duke, lieing luken by surprise, had 
promised everytliing required of him, but encourap;ed 
the dukes ol Lorraine, Bourbon, Alen*;on, Nemours, 
liiirf.'^ih dy, and the kmj*'s brother, the duke of Berri, 
t*» <Mini hhle tiic if^ti^^ du i^iett pnliik\ which» in 14(i5, 
bi)fn« open liostiliiji's. The Burgnndians Wsieped 
I'arb, and the king^ could forre hi* wiiy to his capital 
iinly by means o( the liattle of Monllheiy* Bnt Louis 
extricated hijuself, on this as on otlier occaMoiis, by 
artful Irealics, which he never observed longer than 
lie was com pel led to. He rnn^enled to yield Nor- 
mandy to his brother, part of Ficardy to Bnrfnndy, 
\c. : hut, no bauner wfts the league dissolved, than 
he ileclaretl that Normandy coahl not be severed from 
Frai'Ce, auii forrred his brother to seek refuge in 
Brittany, Ihe duke, however, was too weak singly 
to maintain the sirupgle against the kin^, and signed 
u sort of capitulation just as Charles the Bold, the 
youjig thtke of Burgundy, apprfwicheil witli an army 
u» bis n^ief. Lonigs, who mipht liave ri*^ke<l a battle 
^vitli Charles, preferred negotiatiau, which, however, 
pniceediuj^!»tnwly, be requested a passport from the 
duke tjf liurwnndy, and actnally went to visit hun at 
Teronne. He Imd, just before, secretly instig;ited 
the t>c<j|ile of Lie^e to rise, and pn>mi5edl them aid. 
Charles, having discovered this act of treachery, was 
furiiMis with rage, and hesitated three days (during 
wlijeh be kept the kin^ in prison) rs to wfiat course 
Un should ad*qit. Nothim^ but (he aversion of 
Charles to take the life of a kinp", and the greaLest pre- 
sence of raiiid on the part of the latter,, who asserte<l 
Uh (uu(»cence under the most scjienin oiiths, saved 
him.* He waa obliged to accompany Charles to 
LR'f*^e, and to witness the pillage and slaughter of 
wtiich he had been One cause. A peace was concluded 
on favourable terms fur Charles and his allies ; but^ 
when Ltui]« returned to Tari^, be. used every artifice 
to evade its bilfibnent. He had prtunised to cetle 
ClmmpHgne tu hi^ brother, but per^nadeil him to take 
Ciuienne instead. The dnke of Btirgumiy, irriUited 
at thi^ cojiduct, stf'cretly conchided an idli:incc witii 
Lns^lnud and Brittany. Me^inwhile, Louis XL had 
beonne tlm fatlier of a prince (iifierwiirds Charles 
VHl.) And the dukf> of (inietTtte had hivt all lM)jje of 
Aseending tJie liirone of Frmce. He, tliereforep re- 
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newed bis connexions with Burgundy. Loitii 
tained inforniation of the-ne prfK-eeding*, ami 
after, the duke of Berri died cif poisijn adinii) 
in an apricot. It never bus beeji doubted U 
king was the jierpeiralor of the rrune, lb 
ordered masses to Ik; said fur the deceased, 
duke of Bur^mdy openly accused biui of ttie 
4>f his bjxjther, aiwl alsti of an attempt on III 
whilst Lonis charged Charles with a de*'ipri 
sassinating iiim. 'f he war broke out between k>nB 
with renewed furj% bat an arnjistice was, sotm li^if 
conchidetl, in vvhteh the duke of Hritinny trfei m. 
eluded. The king of Arrag^on, who had aLM» vwftk 
war against Louis, was not a party to thi» trvwijJ 
the I'Veiich king now tinned liis arms ntniimcf 
prince, from whom he wrested n inrge ext 
territory. Me sent the eardiusd JouffWu uvLMm 
the count of Annagnac, who atoned bir hf> ta^ 
stJJnt rebi'llions by a terrible deatlt. Durinjf Utel^ 
mistice, Cliarles had attacked Neuss, with ^reiii Um~ 
Louis united witli tJie emperor Frederic HL md 
the Swiss, and attacke*! Burarundy, in N75* lie 
concluded a truce of seven yeans with Ldvili 
IV\ of llngland, who liad hastened lo 
Charles, by liie prtunise of a sum of money and a 
pension, ajid of marrying tiie danpbin lo an lAt^Msk 
princess, Burgunily and Brittany w»t»n after cut- 
eluded aJiolher ormistice witJi him, by whM*b 5i 
Quentin was ceded to Louis, and the noftmitm^ 
count St Pol was given up to him. Afi*r U^e i rata 
of Cliarles the Bold (q, v.), liefore Nancy, m U 
Lmiis to<jk possession by force, of a con <>dm(ble port 
of bis dominions, as vacant hefs uf FrAitrr. ami fv- 
Jected the proposed marriage of the iiiiiglHcf of 
Cliarles, then twenty yeurs old, w itb the dLiupbin, 
wiio was but ten years of age. Maxinniiaii, miu «i( 
the emperor Frederic HL, ohluined tJie IiuihI of Umii 
prmcess^ with a part of her dominior^s, ami detffitcil 
the forces of Loms at fiuinrgate in NTS, Afur 
protracted negotiations, peace was finally cimeluiM, 
D^c, ^3, IJ8£;, Mary b»-ing then dead, and tbr mf 
of G I lent remaming faith fid to her beir>, Mnrg-arvt 
and Philip. It was ai:rcett that the dnupbin %kmnd 
marry Margaret, and receive the count te<% of Anm 
and Burgundy^ &c , and tlmt Philip should na im 
the remaining territories, lu 148K Lmiis, wlm ten 
been twice affecteil by apoplexy, bauiiietl Uj tte 
fear of death, shut himself up in his cjisitc of Pinm- 
IrM-Tours, endeavoured to conceal the stale at ti» 
health, loaded himself more than ever with Uun^^ 
saints and relics, continued lo comniit cninc^iiii""*" 
pardon lor tliem from ta iannt dn$Ht^ ittt peti9€ 
/re<tfe (the virgin) and died at lust, Aug. :ij 
The great object of I-oiiis was thectuiytk 
France, the esti^blishinent of the royal po\*. 
uveribrow of tlmt of the great vassals, Hr 
beeji blamed for neglecting lo marry the d. 
Mary of Burgundy, and allowing her to br ui.iud-ti 
an Austrian prince ; also for not taking ttie op) we 
tnnity to taarry the dauphin lo Joanna^ dnnrtttrr "^ 
Ferduiand and Isabella, which would bn\e ui*<t» 
Cltarlt^ VIH. heir of Spain and An>erirtt Hm Clift* 
teaubriand snys, that mere increase of terninriai ♦I" 
minion was never the pidicy of Louis. Me rtfiMd 
tlie investiture of Napli"^s, and. when the tienop* 
ortered to lake him for their s<*vereign, he aitfurfMl, 
" The Cenoesc give themselves to me, ami I gfwr 
them to the devil*' His great olject was tti u*f^ 
throw the feudal aristocracy, and nutke bimwtf 
ubsolute; and he neglected no ojiporf unity niKl ^yuf^ 
no crime to etfect his purpme. tJie ciimnicJ«t «l 
the tinie enunienite four lhoii>^nid |»e«jplif who prr- 
isbefl va the scafluld. or by tlie gibbet, dfiniig hd 
reign. Tristan, liis chief hangman, was bis favtHirtte. 
Hia minisiers and comjxuitoas were of tJk« kmH 
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His cruHties vr^te often studied* The 
r of die duke of Nemours Tvcre plnced under 
afibtd, in such ainaiin»»rlhatlheir hiiher's blomi 
1 u|>on Ciipxn ; tliey were Uien Uirown into dun- 
», where Uiey were expos4Hi to g^reat sulferiiig, 
htHr xrelh wene puUfd oui at iiiLFrvals. TJiere 
! csmn in his rripn, and no virtue, tear 
very other feeling. The people were ns 
isMvr as grviiey slaves. On Uie other Imrnl, he 
ncagod oommen-e as mudi as tlie iprnoraiiee of 
km«s mlk»wedf was extremely active, anilntieiided 
rerytliiii^. The cnniradictory traits ot* hb char- 
r oecasiocied a s^ioguhir oppositiuii m his tuples 
Uti^ He was, at tlie same time, ron^ing 
Uius, Bv&ncious and lavish^ audacious auU 
iiiid aitd erueL " Tuwnrds the end of his 
riuileaubnand/^ Louis XL shut himself 
Piy^..K./^. Tours ^ devoured by fear and ennui. 
»Vt inm\ one end of a loni^ gallery to 
r ^ Jed by gTBtes, chains, and avenues 
AllrU imtiffig to Uie casUe. The only man who 
«ren yi U>ese aveime^^ wiu Tristeii^ chief hang- 
and ihe coropainon of Louis. Fjirhu between 
lAd rMs^ ami dances of young peasant iKjys iitid 
^mr4 lo n in use: the tyrant. It is Miid tJiHt lie 
^ the bb»od uf youn^ children lo rc'store lil:^ 
l/e irrrihle* et de merreiitei/ses medf^itifs, 
ctes, were compounded for h'wn* Yet 
bM not avert deBth. Lniiis X I . was ihe 
anarch who had the title of wj^*/ C/iris- 
\ The priii-cipal counsellors of this prince 
^de Comines iwd Jc^lin du Lude, called, 
airier, Jean des Hftbtteits, 
^ Xll., k»iig of Trance from 1498 to 1515, 
hi» %uhj«cis h pert tin pctipte, wn^ borttin 
' %M»^fr his acfCssion to tJie throne, which 
l7y\ \he death of Charles Vlll., he was 

f * ;ind fir^L pn(ic<» of the h\wn\. The 

«ii-> vrrrman niotlier, Mary of Cleves, und 
whit'Ji he niidertvent at a later 
ll^ oorreetM tlie faults of his education, which 
^BP purposely neglected, ineomplinnce wiih the 
y Louis XL, (<1 '^') On ascending the U I rone, 
mrdraatii the wmu^s which he had suffered be* 
htt BCirrssum. ** 1 he king of France j" said he, 
tsl ptit revenge tiie injuries done to the duke of 
■na." He stiowed himself i^rateiid towanla his 
|l Tlir ambitious Georges d*Amboise, his 
Br, archbiNhop of Ktmeii, and cardinal Les^ale, 
^^ his full conbdence. i\fter the death of this 
KfeiT. la 1510, Louts took the reins him>^elf. lie 
rtablHhed discipline in the arniyt and brought 
turbulent students of Paris to i^rder — a ta^k 
dl was not without difficuily, vn account of their 
It number, and die privilr^es which they enjoyed. 
mucti improved the administration of justice, 
amed Uu* taxeii, and wiiuld nevtr consent to 
^e ihem, though he was engaged in Many 
H The expense of these he supplied by mak- 
™ Dumber of offices venal^ and sclliut^ some 
m estates. He ttnited the dticJiy of Britumy 
rver with tl»e crown, by marrying, in 111)9, the 
ow of Charles VIIL, tlie beaiilifiJl Anne, duchess 
Irittany. li»e object of liis hjve even before his 
iratlon from tlie excellentp but 4-xtrenK']y plain 
■ne, dnugiitcr of Louis XL, whnm he liad been 
wd to innrry, and who had born hitti no children. 
Opdei- to enforce the rie^hts which ho inherited 
,1 i,,u crr?>ndmnther» Valentina VLsconti, to the 
nian, n gainst Loifis Sforza, cidled Aforo 
,, he sent, in 1499, an anny over the 
i, wliitJi c/uujnrr^vrl the duchy of Milan within 
tve day* ; after which tienoa nko surreuiieretl to 
yn vain did Louis Moro attempt to meiintain 
f by the a&sistance of the Swiss ; he was taken 




prisoner, in 1500, at ^ova^a, and fted, in 1510, in 
confinement at Loches in France. In l5iX*, Louis 
X!L concluded a treaty with Ferdinand the Catholic, 
by which the kii^gdom of Naples was divided l>e- 
tween tijem. Kiii^g Fretleric of Naples proceeded to 
Frrtnce, where Louis gave him a cousiderftble annu- 
ity* But Ferdinund possessed himself of the whole 
kinj»doui of Naples, and reiBined it by the treaty of 
1 505. Louis had proniiseil to marry his dawgliter 
Claude to the granJson of the Gemum emperor, 
diaries of Luxemburg, afterwordH Chai les V,, and 
to give her Brittany, Burgundy, and Milan as a 
dowry. But the estates assembled in I3CG, at Tour«, 
begged on their knees tlie /af/ier uf hi* peopfe, 
as they called him, to marry his daughter to Francis, 
count of Angouieme, of the family ol Valois. Louis 
consented ; the estates declared the first contract of 
marriage void, and contrary to the fundinncntal taws 
of the renlm, and Prancts married ('laude. Louis 
now devoted himself particularly lo the c«tt(catioii of 
this prince, who was to succeed him (see Fraticis /.), 
but at first with so littJe success, that on one occa- 
sion he sorrtjwfully exclaimed, " Nmtx frnvaiUorm en 
tfain ; ee gros garcon gfitera toid. The league of 
Cambray (see League^ ^ esUdilished by pope JuhuM 
11. ngikinst Venice, in 1508, involved France in a 
new war. Louis now commanded tlie aroiy in persim, 
and was victorious over the Venetians, at Agnaih'llo, 
in 1509, where he fought wUh great bravery, Julius 
IL, however, fearing tlie power of France in Italy, 
concluded the holy league (see Lragite) witii Venice, 
J5witi£erlaiid, Spain, and England^ against Louis XII,, 
in 1510. In vain did the king, in conjunction with 
the emperor Maximilian, assemble, in 1511, a couri> 
cil at I'isa. in order to reform the church, iu its heiid 
and niendiers, and to depose Julius 11. ; the pope 
lutd an inteixlict on France, in 1512, aiid declared 
Louis X 1 1. to have forfeited his crown, Ihe French 
armies could not maintain themselves after the death 
of tlieir geiieral, Gaston de Fois. ; they were Ijeaten 
by tile Swiss at No vara, in 1513, and retreated over 
the Alps ; after whicli Maxiniilien, son of Lnuis 
Moro, took possession of Milan, and Genoa made 
herself independent of France. The Swiss, at tiie 
same time, penetrated into France as far as Dijon, 
and Henry \'11L of England defeated the Frencli, in 

1513. at t*ui negate (Jourrtte drit Espvrmis, because 
the French made more use of their spurs in fiifibt, 
than of their swortls iu fight). Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, also, in 151S, had taken Upper Navarre, whicJi, 
until then^ belonged, togedier with Lower Navarre, 
in France, to the house of Albert. Louis XII. now 
renounced ilje provinces on the otiier side of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, became reconciled with l^o 
X., tlie successor of Julius IL, and concluded, in 

1514, a general peace with Henry VUL, whose 
siller Mary be marrietl, after the death of Anne, 
after which he united his second daughter. Hence, to 
the archdtike Charles (CliHrles V.) From love to 
his beautiful wife (oaly sixteen years old), Louis 
(then fifly-three years of age), changed his wln^lo 
mode of life, to the injury of hi^ health» and thus 
accelerated hia death. He died January L 1515—. 
Louis XH. possessed niany of tlie qualities of a gofni 
ruler. He was open, honest, economical^ just, kind- 
hearted, and magnanimous ; he was a friend of 
science, and attracted lennied men to his country, 
particularly from Italy ; and Fnince owes to him its 
first scientific collections^ Helovcil to read Cicero*s 
De Opciis, Dv Seiweiuftf and De Jmicitia. Tnijnri 
wasliis model. France enjoyed, under him» a degree 
of prosperity and security which it hod never jwiii- 
spssed before. In regard lo Uie foreign n la t ions 
of the country, Louis htul not sufKcicut lalf nl to 
opjHjse the crafty Julius IL, Feniiiui"^ ^■**-* Cuiholic, 
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aod caniiial Wobej. Hit gmermb, Trhmke, De U | 
TmnoMille, G&«uio de Poix (nephew of Louis XI I), 
Bftjan), and oUjen, maiDUiiirtL even in misfortune, I 
Uie gl«*ry of the French anM.— Sec I*. L. RoetIer«-r'» 
Ijtwia XII. et Frances /, ou Memoires four tervir a \ 
uh€ itmveile Huimre du Hetine de Ijouis XI L et de 
FrnMCM /. (Pam, 18zi, 2? vob.) 

LOUIS XllL, sunamed the Just, in the earlj 
fttri of bis mm, from what caitsc is uot known, 
was bom in 1601. tlie son of Henrj IV. anil Maria 
de* Mcriici. He ascendtd the throne .Maj 14. 1610, 
after the murder of his father. M&ria de' Medici, 
who w»» made guardian of iter son, aikl regent of 
the kinfdom, squandered tlie trra>ures of tlie crown 
in fomiu|^ Bimny for herself, and tleparted from tlie 
]irinciples of Iter husband, especiallj by forming a 
close iilliwioe with Spain. The troops were dismiss- 
ed, and Sully was obliged to retire from the court. 
The princes of the UomI and tlie nobles took advan- 
tage of the weakness of the kingdom occasioned by 
tbeM measures; they rose in rebellion, with the 
manhal Bouiltoo at tlieir head. The government 
was compelled to yielil to their demands, and tliese 
concessions led to still grrater encroachments upon 
the rights of the crown and people. Fraiire became 
the prey of internal parties and civil disseiisions,which 
tlie Florentine Concini, marshal D'Ancre, prime 
minister at that time, was utterly unable to suppress. 
The disturbances rose to Uie highest, when the king, 
in 1615. married a SpaniJi princess, ilenrr II., 
prince of Cood^ abandoned the royul party, and took 
up arms in conjunction with tlie Huguenots. The 
king, too weak to oppose this attack, made peace with 
the prince, but sent him to tlie Ba»Lile M^me time 
after, wliereby another civil war was kindled, i:i 
which, however, Uie insurgents had no success, and 
the marstuil D'Ancre, wliom tlte your.g king ljit«d, 
being murdered with his connivance, (1(517), tranquil- 
lity appeared to be again restored. (See Luynet.) 
But when the king, soon after, ban'islied his mutiier 
to Blois, new disturbances arose ; fur the (leople, 
who had liated .Maria for her tyranny, now took 
compassion upon her, in her misfortune. The king 
was obliged to be reconciled with her, and a foruuu 
peace was concluded at Anguulteie (1G19), between 
tiie contemling parties. But it was hardly signed, 
wlien it was iigain liroken. Maria, at the instiga- 
tion of the bishop of LuQon, again took up arms 
against her son. A new reconciliation took place, 
only to be followed by new dissensions. During 
tliese disturbances, tlie Huguenots rose in arms, witii 
Rohan and Soubise at their head ; and a great i>nrt 
of tlie kingdom rebelled against the king, who now 
delivered hinu»elf up to the guidance of Uie cardinal 
Hichelieu. After victory liad inclined, sometimes to 
one side, sometimes to tlie other, rikI both parties 
felt deeply the necessity of repose, peace was again 
concluded between tlie king and the Huguenots 
{IdiiS). This also continued no longer than the pre- 
ceding. Rochelle, the head-quarters of the Hugue- 
nots, revoltCil, and was supported by Knglund. The 
king drove the English to the sea, conquered tlie 
island of R(5, and at last (Oct. 28, Uy'dS), Uochelle 
likewise, which, under the spirited command of the 
mother of tlic duke of Rolian, bad defended itself fur 
more than a year, and contended witli all the horrors 
of a siege. This siege a)st tlie crown 40 million 
livres. Aften^ards a war arose with the emperor, 
who liad refused to the duke of Nevers the investi- 
ture of Mantua. The united forces of tlie emperor, 
Spain and Savoy, were again defeated by the IVench, 
at Vegliano (1630), and tlie duke of Mantua con- 
firmedio his possessions by the peace of Cliierasco 
(1630). The only brotJier of the king, Gaston of 
Orleans, now revolted against liiin, in conjunct'cn 



with the queen oKitlici. T¥c 
nevertheless, defeated ; the ^Inke U 3Ja 
in alliance wiUi Gaston, was r^uqahimi » d 
of Casteinaud^ir;, St-pC I, icSst, tak»a fii 
executed at Totliousr, Ociobrr 3i3, cithri 
Gaston rect^ived a panion. In tiie i 
with Spain, which ouotiooed twtmj-txtxt 
thirtcni of whicfa it was waged m Genssj,! 
inclined sometimes to one side, saBeiiMi| 
ottirr ; yet tlie kin« was at last tmtiitd H 
expel from tlie French Aminkms the S 
laid bnded in Fruvence, aod tbeisfcnij 
whicti liad penetrated as far as 
events of the f«ilk>wing year were yet mnl 
ble to France; but tlie exhausted stair of Aril 
opposed an insupefabie obst&cie to ibr | 
tlie French arms. In this sute of midm 
XIII. died, .May 4, I&13. Doricg limm,^ 
had (Aug. 15. 1638) put his pefMS^kiO 
kingdom, umier the protection adktbdfi 
day which was long regsnled as a iiali«li| 
His equestrian statue, in bruoie, cfedid IT 
destniyed by the people in 1792. 

LOUIS XIV , king of Fruice odXi 
bom Sept. 5, 1638, after a barrrs&niyii 
years on the fart of his moUier. BMfiA 
consiiiered a particular gift of Hcsvfi»wM 
Dieu donne. He came into the vodiiiij 
teetli, on which subject Grutioi hiti 
letters. He died Sept. 1, 1715. fci 
1660, Mana Theresa, daughter of 1Pi|Mp9 
who died July 30, 1683. In the a«|ir«^ 
ly married Frangoisc d'AuWgiie', wijja" 
(madame de Maintenon, who died JfM 
1 1 is principal mistresses were FiinjSM** 
la Vall^ere ^see FaUiirt)^ the iii«itii*i«J 
espaii, motlier of the duke of Maine niaW 
of Toulouse (see Rochechouart), and IWl"l 
d'Hscorailles^ dudiess of Foutangd^^i 
1681. 

Louis XIV. was fi%e years of agesrkiW| 
Louis XIII., died. His mother csaMdkBil| 
declared regent and guardian. To \ 
trusted the superintendence of the fdwiMsJ 
king, which was much neglectetl. Biit,i 
Louis learned nothing firom bis teacher, tliei 
Perefixe, he observed much. A deep imp 
made oh him, during his minority, b; tlie (Ml 
tions of the Fronde (see Fronde and Ktt2),'dd 
so many dill'erent characters in actioo. Sif 
Ifiol, Louis proclaimed his majority ; but ^ 
continued at the head of tlie government t 
death , Manh 9 , 1 66 1 . From Uiis t'uiie. Low 
ed Afty-fuur years, without any prime minis) 
complete accordance with his own words- 
cent moi I From Matarin he had learned u 
tious policy, and a contempt of the pariiamcBi 
one occasion, when Maiarin could nut ei 
purpose, the young king, seventeen years ( 
entered the hall of tlie parliament of Fafit; 
and spurred, with his whip in his hand, an 
manded an edict to be registered. Everj 
united to surround him wim splendour. 1 
however, has not confirmed his title of grtoL 
posse<:sed some royal qualities, perhaps all tl 
requisite for show. I'lius he was enabled to 
the inclination of the French for theatrical di 
he even ^nve this inclination a permanent dir 
His reign was adonieti by great statesmen am 
rals, ecclesiastics, and men of literature and 9 
The civil wars liad protluced the same efSpct, 
the revolution afterwards produced, of csilini 
men of talent and energy, who made die »» 
glory and the f^plendour of the king the ol) 
tlieir exertions. Louis himself had a taste for 
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tifigu.** Tint ktii^ was 

it%ti d<*!;tittit«) <if s«*tited 

ftirtf ri tft relighn. says 

M , ' ' >'# ^«vf«* *tf vie df ciyitHaitre 

' II wits vigoniiis iiitd 

s and a inli Uirm he 

. u.iic^utige ami nuinnpr* 

M*^ tif his voicw won llie 

k of hU whole dcjneaoour 

Ut« fettMini^^ nevpr pa^ni into 

te kit*k tif hU kept ihe willing In 

h ^vity. which he inherited 

■1 Ifinpc^rcJ hy the jfnicf* *>f 

KMurally «u gnivef thdt even 

rtiiif iKver rec<illecn*il to Imvr henid 

JmIpooi his ntoiiih, tje hivi^d. never- 

ifiy In oUifvt, KppUititletl MtiliSre's cume- 

iwijtinltt ihr wiuy sollips of matlome de 

, which became n uh nk'l 

ot^n ,+', every thing hiiJ n^frr- 

kii^,«rii irr'l»'d to ttugmeiit his dignity. 

N^ JM tpinroociied his fieraon, Ihe liipcher 

«RS A r«v«irefic!« r4*setnblift|f 

U> iJie thruiie^ the person of 

«f the jifititin On Uie whole, 

of B<>hn;:l»ruke*s, hnrdij ever 

part Unter. But a Uieatricnl 

le »lwifs would mnintfliR. even in 

HBp^ In hrs latlrp yeurs, he never 

pre0n>ce of niiy one w^ithfiiit his 

But hr p<i«sr5isetl, i»evi»rtlieless, 

fw fi?qiii>it*? for plAytn^ well ihe piirt 

The fjiialities of his i»iuid," snys 

fM'ihi*'-^. FnliilHy, nmsUiiiry, jukI 

Uercxvith hubltiml din^re* 

*rr rh coiirenis dertciencii*?. 

IMit; ^ I Kill, iiiid inchncii to uln^erva- 

tmd noihiuji; of the fiero, but he |>r)S. 

of ruling Uui^e who surniunth^d hiiin 

J, but was able tf> approprlnle to 

itfttion of his ^nerat^. Kesoluieness 

»lcvat#tl him, at timei^ab^ve the rettriC' 

irtiy eliquettr. Early in life, he danred 

»ta* Bill heaHng at tha theatre, when 

vs perfonned, the verse In whicli il is 

a« a reptfiarh, // ej^tite A *e don net 

^ledatde &i*jf Fmnaifm, he never af^^nin 

iUtc. Tlie manners of his lime fuvouretl 

■bptiiion to fallontry. Ht^ loved with 

P|iexpre!«Jied his ft-ehnpt witli dignity 

^S. With Rii excellent memory, his 

soaiuh he knew how to ^ny what was 

iie rig'ht time, and with d^^iiity ond deli- 

IjCntooil Iniw to puni<ih ami rewitrd with 

ttfter the wi<iow of S<*arron, *upp<»rlt^ 

leind^ had toHeitetl in vain, for Keveml 

Itfband'a pension of 16«X> hvre*, he gave 

D of«nnO livrf f ♦ with the wfinls, Mmdrnttt^ 

hHuii^ndre long temM, mat* v^m* amt 

fmtTwi vouftt avnir xettl cf merifeanpr^t 

tim nUowln^ trait slniNVji, thnt, evrii in 

he hud a danh of o-^teniation. The mnr* 

ll«, having been comfielled to surrender 

lifty-two days after the fipenhiEr of the 

rew himself At the feet of the kni^. whwe 

In? feared, whih* he related the rea*?ims 

mder. ** Rist*. marquis/* said the king ; 

defended the fortress \\k^ u miin of ppirit. 
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mod iNipitulaled like a man of lense," 11© intimated 
' f iiiitil [^tnWaUf who had rettred to AuteuiL,nrid 
rfd hut seldom at ctuirt, tlini when his hetilth 
jc.iiUf^d liim to come to Ver?iaillr<;, he would al- 
ways hitve a half tin hoor hir him, l.ciuiivvftii iihnve 
the prni^t of trifles, Wht-n Ue Gramimmt found 
fault with a mudii|;ol «f the kiii^V, Louis was 
pleased, tliat the cnnrtii r^ bfioir ignorant of the 
auLhor, had sj^Kfkrn «» freely. Boiteau, aUo, ventured 
to hiame some verses which met the kin|:^> npprolja- 
tion, niid Louis was by no menns displea*«ed. ** l(e 
nnderstands such thin^ ; it is his business,'* was 
hi«t remark. Low flmiery he repelled ; thus he 
rejecled the pnze-f]ueititio of the French academy — 
♦' Whicb of tiie virtues of the kiiiEf deserves the 
fireferenco ?" By the esteem which he manifested 
fur Boileau, Moh6re« Bo^^uet, Mus^iUoit, &c , ho 
contributed to inspire the lils^her chii!i«es witli a 
rc5pe4.t for the art* and sciences, and a ta^te for the 
society of raeii of Icnriiinjf and ^eiitU!ii. But this was 
only meant to give Aplej^hmrto his reign, Conieille 
and LnfoiiLaiiief and tlie meritorious scholars of the 
Fort Koyal^ remained unnoticed by him. The irreat 
j\rnaud. doctor of tJie Sorbonne, was compelled to 
live almost entirely concealed, from 1641^ and died 
in exile. Louis was twenty years of age, and de- 
Tote<J to the pieaAures of the court and clias*, when 
Mattinn diet! ** To whom ^hall we now apply?* 
a<ik«d Ills setretarie* of state : ** To me,'* he replied 
with dienity; and tlie haiKL^iroest man of the kiog- 
dcwn^ who had ^rown i»p in perfect iffoorpnce, with 
his heart full of ronmnlic; g-nlfantry, devoffd himself 
Mtlulonsly to bn«im'H«i and the in'q\ii*;iUou of inlormA' 
tjon. In the fir^t iinlf ot his reicn, he hd>oure<i daily 
eis^^ht lioune. But \m nutural pride often degener- 
ated into hn(i^htines«, hiii love of splendour into 
meles* extra viignn<'e, his firmness tnio de^sj-xHi^in. 
Determined no longer to lolcrBtiT Culviolsni in 
Finnce, he said — **My ^raiidfnLher loved the Hogue- 
iiiot^ wjthotit fenrinij them; my father feannl^ with- 
out loving tJiem ; I neither fenr nor love them,'* 
He evtuf"*^! his severity, alw. in the case of Ponquei, 
superintendent of finance, fr<im whom he acceptetl a 
/f'V«*, when he was on the point of condemning liim 
to prrpeiunl iaiprf^mment* in 1601 ; wiUi eqiial 
cruelty lie took revenge for his offended pride, on 
the p'fie^ in I66S. lie was, as amy be seen from 
hi« Imtrnrihnti pnur le Dauphin, a de*pot from 
reli^iou^ convirtioii. As an fili^flule ^iv^reign, he 
rej^anied hini<*'lf a"* the projirielor of all the posses- 
sions of his Pubjerts, but deeme<l him.<^lf lumnd to 
make a wise use of hi^ power lie rarely, however, 
mit^took tlie extraortlinary men who Kignnhsed his 
age and France, Me nianifesttM] an interest in the 
advancement of his nation ; hut, deceived by self- 
love, he .sulnniUrd to the iofluenw* of others. W hilo 
be lielievml himself free and independent, madamo 
tie MainteJion exerciseil thr strongest power over 
him by lier talents, piety, and virtue. Hi* credulity 
went M> far, lluii he a^^'^nred the nuncio, in 1685, 
thitt whole cities, 5iich as 1'«ks, Ni^me*, Mont pell icr, 
Kec., had been c«inverted ! While the Protestants 
wer* r»jbl>etl of their pn*|)erty find freedom, he was 
enifageil In splendid hunting exprdnions. Two 
meriiorinus naval officers, who Imd taken the liberty 
to orter some roodeiit smrge^tioiis respecting a mival 
school, were imprismieti for a year, and cashiered. 

The reputation of Louis is the work of his minis- 
ters iJid generals. (See THr^nne, CondS^ iMJttm- 
hmtrg^ Cathifil, tknd fifhrt) Fenqtii^rrf rtiMil llie 
an of war into a science* Louvois introihiced dltci- 
pline into the army. Vaalian preatly improved the 
att of tortificBtion. ^fen hke Estrades and D' Ayaux, 
mnde diplomacy iit home in France. Louis himself 
was capable of negotiating immedifitely with amljas- 
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tadors on matter^ of state. The !;plendi>iir of the 
French cnurt^, the boldiieius tiispbypd in I he cabinet 
and the lieli], the imne ui the jijiLion inarms und Drt>, 
iiitnidiicrd tiip KnPiich language Into the ctnirts uf 
Eurupf, and (mm the peace of Nitne^ier!, iu 107S, 
it gmdunlly supplBiUfd LiiUn.as the otljcial Uui^im^e ' 
of suites. Hut Ctilljert was the chief source of the 
greauiess of J^oiiis nud IVnnce. Thnt onJcTinp, 
creiiiJiig» und sai'ticitius spirit originated the grt-at 
sLatuihipf ariuies nf Lolus, and iiiipa«^ed ihU hLin.h']i 
un ali llie ^ovfrnnif nt^ at' Ennipe; «t the sfime time, 
he nminUiJiied KX> sliips uf tlu' line, and encijiiraged 
nmuufuctnres, navignLtou. and commerce ; antl the 
first French settlement in tlie East Indies was ftiand- 
eil at i'ondictierry. CullH?rt developed the aston- 
ishing resources uf Frnnce, in popylaLinii, iiniural 
riches* anti national spirit* But, after liis death, in 
J(>83, Lonvok and Lmii^ phicked die frnitu while 
tliey felled the tree. The priiie uf tlie king, ami ihe 
vanity of the nation ^ seconded tlie mijhiti^Hi of the 
despotic minister of war. Notwitli^iamhng all tld^ 
oppression* di>aflVction neser found r rnllytng point 
of resist Ji nee. Such gratification did the nation 
experience in the 5:plend(jur «f a cruel and pruiiigiil 
reign! Five wm^ the re^'ocatiun of tlie edict of 
Nantes (which Beiijmiiin Constunt has w ell termeil 
Vcrreur de I^iti* A//'*, et le erir/f^ lir &mi cott^tcil), 
the hmlding of Versailles, tJie Imireil ol the naliun«i, 
die battlt; of La Hogue, and the deep policy of 
William HI. of En^lfind, overthrew the power of 
Louis in Uie Spanish war of succession. Favourable 
circumstances^ the opinioii of the age, and ihe con- 
sciousness of stren;;ili or» die port of a people not yet 
corrupted, were all that preserved from tlrnvjifail the 
tntteiiiiif tJn*cjne cjf the fading kinw. Death rapidly 
snatcheil away diose who stood nejiresL him; fir^it his 
only son, then liib ^j^randson, with liis grandson's wile 
and eklcst son, the liupes of FmiK-e, I'Jie ctmrt 
intrigues, satiety^ devotion, and the religioii!^ predo- 
minance of Mainienon, iugether with the influence 
of his confessor^ La Ciiaise, smd his t«r worse succes- 
sor, Tetlier, from I70LI» made the heart of the ageii 
king; indiffereiH to the state of his dominions. 
The proud Loui^, who iniugined litmself ctimpetent 
to every thiner, who, after the death of his parent 
miaister, selected young men, wJiom he ct>uld guide 
at pleasure, wjif?, at Jast» so led astray by his confes- 
sor, Tellier, thnt he caiisei] tlie const i in t ion Vnigetu- 
/«#, drawn up nccorthng to Tellief's plan, hy three 
Jesuits to be i^slletl m n hulK in 1713 Jjy iwpe tle- 
ment XL» who wu* equally ileceived, Uuis ^ivirij^die 
Jesuit party die triumph over their opponents, and, 
at the same time, pnpdnring conimoiion>j* which con- 
tinnec! for furty years ttj agitate the clitirch and state, 
Louis inunife5ited, however, a strength of nnmt niid 
(jrmne.ss in death, as well as in die misfortunes wiilcli, 
iii his \vkAi years, shook his throne mul litntse; tor 
lleiiisiiis, Fugene and MnTlborouijh hmnblid die 
pride uf France he fore the Spjuiish throne wris secu- 
red to the second grandson of Louis, by ilie de:ilh 
of Joseph L and die victor)- of \'illars at Oemaio. 
He submitted to all conditionn. nn1e>s thry were S» 
honoumhle, Init «inch he rejecteti with smrn, W hen 
Fhilip \™s finally e^Udilished on the throne at M<idrid, 
ihe pjirtition wall of the Fyretiecs was not destroyed, 
as XUm^ hud hop»!<L whi'ii lie 'aid to his grandson, on 
Ki9 dejwrture, // m'v n pitm de Pyrvnte*; and France 
was hiirdcmd widi a debt of 'i.rAy),iXX\frm Itvres. 
The plan of ntuiclniig Spain to Fiance, in order to 
i^fimteract die roimrxioti of IJiiuun and Tlolbmd 
(whicli threatene*! tlie French comineras I'avii^atioii, 
mill enlonie>), eiliuusted Frwnrr, ami hiid the fuiuida- 
tion of that revolution which wms not lo terniitmi« 
till A cer>t«ry alter the death of Loiiii* XtV. Grott- 
vcUo say*, therefore, of hlnit wiUi justice — ** We may 



allow him good qu»liiies, but not virtue. Tfctj 
furtimes of succeeding reigns were, hi I'Tirt, hiiV 
end he hn^^ hardly influenced posterity, eiccrpti| 
ruin/" The same judgment is pasted by nuidM 
Slael, in lier Ucflectitm^ on the French RevcM 
What is called die ai^e of Louis Xn\, us rniitp 
widi I^ericles, AoifiHtus and the Medu i 
of the impube svhich circumstances coi 
tlie national genius. Louis, who was t../, ,hii. 
possessed of a great comprehensive min4L anf I 
was much and lahLiriously m-cupied on trifl^es^pi 
ixed genius tmlj as a necessary insirtinient n 
purposes. At folbert's suggestion, he? fonndfl 
BC2idemy of sciences and that of in ^ 
improved the French academy, en< 
writers to raise his repnttiturn and du- in-tiT« 
gnage above the hutn d *)f nations, and tJie ij 
of its influence vras wider than that of his if 
His nation gave luws to Eurnpp, in matters of 1 
The tone of Frencli sucieiy was n moiicl for iht' 
man courts, and cornipt^d the spirit of die not 
while it destniyed inomls. It is not, lioweverj 
forgotten, that tfie expulsion of tlie Huguenots 
France also promoted the di fusion of die Pi 
language und manners. 1 he great iirt of pi* 
was the soul of all the other arts in Fra^nce ; it 
ope net I to science itself the nvei^iie to Uir rircl 
the polished classes. Fascftl, who wrote with v: 
and delicacy, the sublime Bossiiel, Bod Ftn 
splendid in his Immihly, the i:ieat Cofneilli** 
baldly took hts flight a iiove the fsurroufidtof hi 
ism, iiie unique Moli^re, die inimiTuble FodOrJie, 
the calm (hinker and s^pirited s'iiiri»t, Hoih^u, 
friend of the classical Racine* kindled thr IVnr 
light and philosophy hi France. '^H 
fthock roused/' OS John vOn M oiler, t 
self, ** dii- north fnmi the monotonous MUiiu * i 
tiniver^itirs/' The late arts wprc iiol iieple 
Uf Lebnnfs epocli of art under Louis XtV., w 
remuided by thirty-four |njiniings by this ma*^ 
the museum of the Loovre. The Flemish u 
particularly Teniers, did in»t plf^se the kfa|^. 
sueur, Poiisslnaml MigiTaird were theoninuiciit»' 
French school. (Jiraixlon was d i sting it tshriil f 
the sculptors. Lenotre laid «Hit the sph/iirlid gj 
of Versfiilles; rerraidl Vniitt the coltuumde of im 
vre. Hjirdotiin Mansard tln' dome of the mt 
Luht was the creator of FreiM'h nnisic- A lurv 
portion of die great monuments of Fmnor. whiC 
cite the astonishment of the livelier, had tti^r i 
in the reign of Louis. He constructed the wofK 
harbcmrji* shipyard** arwl fortifications at Brest, R 
fort, L*Orieut, Havre, Hynkirk, Cette ariti To 
At hh bidding, the canal of Languedoc m»tK 
Mediterranean witli the ocean. 

8ee Volt Hire's (SVcc/<"rf<f LoHiji X/Z'l.llte diike 
Simon's iKtttrrea cotHpfitet ponr serrir ti VlitsNn 
Vitftrai dr Lf/uiM A//'., dr la fl^gtn^^ et dt * 
Xi\; aihd the MemtiirfS dr Unu^rnu^ a* well 
published by nmdume de (*eidi>, a^ f' 
ed bv Lemimcey J'ari*?. IRIS), in 
i Kttiblis^rtnfnt ntfntarrhiffHe dr Loti.. ., .. 
iKufm de Luuit Xif\ (vol. i.— vl,, Faris, I 
publis^herl tiy the diplon»n(ist lirouvelle wii 
count lirinnirnb and the Co!Hidtra(itK*tjt ri^r . 
A//'., by i*rouvelle, contained in this »lm 
which, nithough too fiivoumhlc, are *m t%ct 
intrixiuctioN lo the liistory of this frtnnr^rrh 
!h i trnct iu n a pa* h r tc J hi uph r /i , of 1 Oti I ^ — i 0C8 . 
priseil in duit work, are stippt>«ed to have been I 
down by Pelis^on, fi-om tfte inotith i>f tlie king, 
Loui^ himc^lf ditl not pmclise his precepts, 
he wurn* die dauphin lo beware of the in^iieti 
Ihvmirites, and still mure of ihc love of xXm h 
sex. which tends to divert the miod from bu^ 
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iwritin|[3, besides other historical matter, con- 
^*~Tiiation respecting the system of corruption 
by Louis XIV., even at German courts, e. 
I Berlin. The J/rmoire* and Pieces militaircs, 
I constitute the third and fourth volumes of the 
yVelate to the campaigns of 1672 — 1678, and 
TlOg?. In Grimoanl's preface, they are said 
onimportaiit for tlie liistory of the war. 
I letten of Louis in tlic two last vols, of this 
, are mostly of little consequence. The polite- 
\ and dignity with which tliis proud king writes 
~ i ministen and g^eneraU are remarkable. This 
ate tone was then j;eiieral, and ^ve to language 
Bamen tlat agreeable refinement which made 
k so aUractive. 
^PmiiHemi Oecurrencet during (his Reign. The 
ifan fplevfid period uf tiie reion of l>ouis XIV. ex- 
IMW fron the peace uf the Pyrenees, concluded by 
llBBni. in 1659, to die death of the great (Colbert, 
h lOSaL That peace, however, lasted only till 1665, 
■hcu LoBis, on the de»th of his father-in-law, Philip 
IVi^ kin^ of Spain. laid claim to Uie Spanish Neihrr- 
hudb^ by virtue uf ilie right of devolution^ as it wns 
Mliad (vhJch was a private law in part of the 
tolkeriands, but could by no means be considered 
'^ ( rale of succession to the government of these 
b). Iloliaiid, therefore, concluded, in 1G68, a 
Hplt alGaoce witli Britain and Sweden, for the 
paavaodn of the Netherlands, of which alliance, 
alliMNigii Lenis was victorious in two campaigns, the 
pace of Aixla-Chapelle was the result. Louis 
iccaioed, indeed, the conquered places in the Nether- 
Jbiif. bnC vas oompelled to alisndon his intentions 
M liie oomitry at large, and, as he attributed this to 
Up triple alliance, he resolved on a retaliatory war 
igamM, HdHasd, having previously succeeded in se- 
pataiing Brltaia and Sweden from their connexion 
rith tile rrpufatic, ind uniting tliem with himself. 
Qiis war, ondertakta without regard to the commerce 
>f Fnnoe, lo vhidi & was very detrimental, and in 
rhicii ^pain, the German emperor and Brandenburg 
(Iso engaged against France, continued from 1672 
iil ihe peact of NImeRuen, concluded 1678 and 
879, ia vhidi Hollaml lost nothing, while Louis 
IV. received from Spain, Burgundy (the Franche 
OMte), wlueh the king of Spain hnd previously held, 
I an appurcenance to the circle of Burgundy, under 
la sovereignty of tlie German empire, and sixteen 
hen ID the Netherlands. Louis lost, in this war, 
ii two greatest generals, Turenne and Condc ; the 
aaer ttil at Sasbach, in 1675 ; the latter retired in 
B76^ on account of his feeble health. Louis, how- 
rer, Uill had Catinat, Crequi, Luxembourg, Schom- 
arg, and Vaulnn. After the peace of Nimeguen, 
;«iHild have bef*n politic for Louis to have ceased 
iQMcatingr, for a while, his plans of aggrandizement; 
at he reiiewpd, immediately after, the reunions^ as 
bey were called. In the three treaties of peace, a 
■■iber of places, with all their appurtenances, had 
Kro ceded lo France, thinigh it had not been decided 
vliat really did pertain to them. Louis, therefore, 
BMablished, in 1680, chambers of reunions at Metz 
UmI Brisach, whose office it was to accord him, under 
the form of right, every thing that could lie considered 
in any way as belonging to tliose places. France, in 
this manner, acquired large districts on the Imrders 
of tJie Netlierlands and of (>ennany. Louis would 
also gladly liave obtained Sirasburg, but, as even 
Iks chambers of reunions could start no formal claim 
toiL this important place was quietly surrounded by 
Kildiers, and compelled to surrender, in I (i8 1, without 
ifakm*. bpain and the (rernian empire proie^^ted 
Igaiast this act, but Iratli found it expedient, in 1684, 
to enter into a twenty years' truce with Louis XIV., 
by which this monarch obtained, for that time^ besides 
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Strasburg, all the places reunited prior to August 1, 
1681. Meimwhile, Colbert had died, in 1683. From 
this time, France det^lined with the same rajmlity 
that it had riseu under his administration. The first 
blow it received, was the revm'aiion of the edict of 
Nantes, October 22, 1685, after sevend years' oi)pres- 
sious of the Protestant ^^»arty, by which measure the 
kingdom lost 700,000 ot its most valuable subjects. 
To this measure the king was led by the united exer- 
tions of the two I arties of the court, in other respi-cts 
op|M)sed to each other — the parties of the minister 
I..ouvois and of Maintenon, who co-operated with the 
generally benevolent confessor of tlie king, Lachaise. 
Colbert, to his death, had opiM)se»i the adoptitni of 
violent measures, which might imlucethe Prote>tauts 
to emigrate. France was, s<K)n after, involved in a 
new war. Several cinrunustances gaw Louis XIV. 
and Louvois opportunity, in spile of the twenty year>' 
truce, to enter the fieldnnew. The war which Louis 
now waged from 1688 to 1607, against Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Savoy, and Britain, was terminatetl 
by Uie peace of Ilysw'ick, in which Louis resigned all 
the reunions^ and in addition, ceded to Germany, 
Brisach, Friburg, Kehl,and Philipsburg, besides all the 
smaller fortresses erected by France on the German 
side of the' Rhine. Although, thmughont the war, 
Louis was conqueror rather than conquered, he was 
l)enton peace. The exhaustion of his kingdom, and 
especially the fear tliat a continuance of the war 
might frustrate his views on the Spanish succession, 
compelled him to yield. The deaih of Charles II., 
king of Spain, to which Louis had long looked forwanl, 
took place at the end of 17(X). Louis ha<l already 
concluded treaties of partition, with respecrt to the 
Spanish succession, with Britain and Holland ; but 
Charles II., by a secret testament, had designated 
the grandson of Louis, Philip of Anjon, as heir of the 
whole monarchy, to the disadvantage of the li(iu«e of 
Austria, in which the inheritance was legitimately 
vested. On the enforcement of this testament Louis 
insisted, after the death of Charles, and was thus 
involved hi tlie Spanish war of succession, 1702—13, 
which he precipiiatcnl by acknowledging the British 
pretender (son of James II.,) in violation of the peace 
of liyswick. The finances of Louis were in great 
disorder ; he had also lost many of his great men in 
the cnbhiet and field ; while on the other hand, his 
numerous enemies — Britain, Holland, the emperor 
and the German empire, Prussia, Portugal, and 
Spain— could oppose to him two of the greatest 
generals Eugene and Marlborough. France sufl'ered 
greatly by this war, which was terminated by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, and those of llastadt anil 
Baden, in 1714, brought about by the concurrence 
of several circumstances favourable to France, esjH»- 
cially by the change that took place in the polilicid 
system of Britain, in 1710, after Louis had sevenil 
timers proffered peace, without success, on account of 
the hard terms insisted on by his enemies. Louis 
made, indeed, some concessions to Britain. Holland, 
and Savoy, but saw his grandson acknowledged as 
king of Spain, under the name of Philip V. This, 
however, was connected wiih the C(uulition of a 
renunciation, which should prevent the possibility of 
any future union of the Spanish and French crowns. 
The internal prosperity of the kuigd«)ui was totally 
ruin(>d by this war, of which the expenses, in the 
year 1712 alone, amounted to 82o.(XX),000 livres. 
The great army which he kept on ft)ot, was what 
chiefly excited and nourished in Louis the l<jve of 
conquest. He maiiitaineii a larger stamling army 
than aisy other prince of his time. It rose from 140 
to ;>0(),000 men. Respecting the policy of Louis 
XIV. the following is tiie language of Fl&ssan : — 
"The cabinet of Lmds XIV., notwithstanding the 
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diversity of talents of hw ministers, cxliibitSj in its 
most ijnporttmL negoUatiojia with foreign powers, 
almost lilwftys the same dmracler cif li*Fty pretension 
The spirit of his pulicy may be clearly seen in the 
iwaniit'F iiJ which lie insisted on iiiteq>i€^tiri^ tlie 
treatises of Munstor, of Uie I'yrenees, anil of Nime- 
^tii, ami the reiiunciiition of qut-en Mnria Ihere^a, 
'1 he mt-ans of iiiijianint? vatiihty to such arhitrary 
explanations, were, ft»rce of arms, iirtful (liplomac7» 
expert spies, and corrupticm. The king expended 
grent snm«i in becuriiig the favour of ftitiveriigns — 
Charles II., for example, in Briliiin — their mintsters 
fuitl mistresses. Against hb enemits, he employed, 
even in times of war^dandestioe popular exciteaients; 
lie encuunt^ed the commotii>ns in Catalouifl^ Sicily, 
Britain, Portugal, and Hungary. More than nny 
king before him, he enldrged the bomidaries of the 
kingdom, espeeially towanls tlie north ; by which 
means, he secured the cn^jital ugainst the ac(!ident9 
of war. Till llie bjiulc oi La Hoijoe, May 29, IC92, 
in which the cmnbinFd British and Dutch fleet, yndcr 
aflmiral Russell, nvercanie tlie Frendj admiral I'our- 
ville, he maintjiiiied the balance of power on the ocean, 
tmdmade bis flag respected by tlie natives of Barbary 
and by the mn«t powerful maritime slater* On the 
continent, he held a decidi-il predominance till the 
peace of Nimeguen, sfi thnt he had no reasun to fear 
wiy coalition of Uie other power?. To this Jns con- 
nexion witJi Sweden and Ruiie of the small German 
priuci polities mainly contributed, lie subsequently 
tell somewhat fruoi this hifth elevation^ but continued 
to he the first Bovereig^n of Europe, even after his 
defeats in the S punish war of sviccieswion ; for, nfter 
he had severed the league formed apiinst him hy the 
peace wit!i Britain, neither Austria nor the German 
empire could lung olier resistance.'* To this forcig^n 
policy, favaureii by the weakness and politicat errors 
of his neighbours, was added an arbitrary internal 
administration. The system of police, nrpmiw^d by 
D'Argenson, in tlie lust years of tite reign of Louis, 
was, in its eflects, as formiduhle as tm hiquisition. 

LOUIS XV., the great ^ rand sun of Louis XIV., 
and son of that excellent duke of Bnrieuuily who was 
edycat**d by Fenelun^ was born February 15* 17 ID, 
commenced his reign in 1715, nnd dieii May 10, 
1774. lie married, in i725» Maria, the daughter of 
Stanislrtiw Leeiynslci (she died in 1768). The His- 
tory of Louis XV., by Antoine Fantin Desodoards 
{I'uriii. year VI., tlu'ee vols,), ami the Age of Louis ; 
XV,, by Arnoux Lallrey, published by Alaton (Ftiris, 
1700, two vols), do not correspond to what might i 
he cxjecled from French writers, after V'oliairc*s 
work 0(1 tlie reign of this king. The memoirs of 
Duclos, 8t Himoii and others, tlie History of France 
in tint elgiiieenth century, by Lacretelle (Pari*, 
1811, MX voU,)*and the well known work /^ /» 
Privie de Louig Xf\ (4 vols.)* contain important 
nmterials for the history of this miworthy ami de- 
graded king, who, by his licentiousness, bigotry, 
prodigality, ftiid despotism, rpiuhTinl the evils of tlie 
slate incura1>lp. The age which educated an*l cor- 
rnptid liim, and on which he and his court reacted 
in a not less injurious manner, explains not only die 
origin, bnt nls<j the spirit «ind malignity of Uie revo> 
luiiuii, A great part, however, or ibis fiiult, falls on 
the regency, ndministeretl by lliilip, thike of Or- 
leans iJOil the cBidimil DuUiis^ (ill lliiX Bee 
OrletinMt Philtp of. 

The inftuence of the age of Louw XlV^ on the 
religions and |i«)liiical notions of the etdtivatcd 
elasses, niul esper tally the incrrasing power of 
public opinion in FriitH!e during the n^tgn of Louis 
XV., we conspicuous. The f:haniiL-tcri»tic of the 
«ge of Louis W. consists in the intellectual devel- 
opment of tile mUkm, ID ihe »pletidaur ukI boldiieM 



of new philosophic views, whiclt had { 
iulQiience on society. From them pro(| 
ful sepaimlion of n»ason from moralitj 
sions iron I rectitude, and of enlightenfl 
the forms of church and state. I'he imi^ 
of pleasure, whicJi, from tlie higher, dc 
the lower classes, and was defendeii q 
the phdosoi>liy of the tlay, was united 1 
cioos selfishness, which was awakened 
fiuaMcial schemes of Law and the Ifg 
iiected with fraud, despair, and the! 
50(1 ,(MK) citizens. From tins love of pUi 
fi^hness, proceeded most of tlie tau!u 00 
contemporaries of Louis XV\ The lo^ 
spread tarther iind farttier, and ate dee|i( 
into the roots of public spirit nnd evet] 
Ixmis XIV. left his great gmndsoni 
with the words, *' I have, ag&itlii 4 
imposeil gr^at btirdens on my snl^ 
bi'en compelled to do it by the 
f have l>i^eii tibliged to maintain, 
undertake no wor^ except when the gi 
and the welfare nf your people render 
A much deeper impression stiould hi 
on the mind of the royal cliikl, by the 
petiple who jict nni|>anied the heai 
with in'^nUs and Uie grossest expri 
But what an idea must the boy of % 
formed from die lit de JuMtice {t\m atr^ 
of despotism), held by the regent, | 
regency ! How dtlTerent were the xh 
Uie noble duke of Burgundy, who 
he a&cende<l the tlirone, to restofc 
their lo«?t rights ! In his seventh 
first placed rmder the care of 
the marshal Villeroi, was no 
Hers, or Fenclon. On one < 
liad rt»covered from a violent 
manifested their satisfaction by 
The court and gardens of the Tuil 
men. VtUeroi carried the king finnni 
another. '*See Uiem, my king I y( 
Ui is penple belongs to you; all tlmt 
prfiptTiy ; you are lord and inasieif 
ijLHtructcr of Uic yuung king, the pi 
Fleury, won the confidence of hi» 
manner. A Uiird, who luul, howcvi 
on the young king, was his eo( 
Linit^res. The cardinal Duliois had 
)^>iiument to this important olBce agj 
wish and Uie advice of cardinai No3 
however, acfjuired Uie entire coii6dflJ 
who, nfter the dewth of Uie regent, i^ 
advice of his instrncter, appointeil tht ( 
bim chief mluister ot state, who ca| 
noUiing, however, w*Uiout ihfs knowl^ 
sent of Uie prelate, then seventy-tiiH 
Till m*vv, the king, who entered upa|| 
ment himself in n*i3, but luid iiitherto 
nmnagement of atlairs to the former n 
minister of stale, had shown no will ajf] 
iyyaimh prineej^s of six years had hf^ 
his wife, ajul had been sul>^equently HI 
parents; Ui« marshal Viileroi had ^ 
frum Uie court, and the king had t| 
Lec*yiiski, the daughter o( ^innisluusj 
king of |\>hnd, indilTereiit attd suhm 
Uie>e proceedings. But \t lu-n tlie pMj 
attempti^d to get rid of the prelate, and 
Flenry luid retired to hh couutry ^ 
insisteil (Jit im return with fitich fimg 
duke fouiid himstjlf obliaed to apply | 
and solicit his ratnrn. soon after, |« 
was placed at the btad nf Uie ailuiini 
declined the litlti of firft minister, bu4 
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Ika death, in 1743. HiflhftbitofdissimQUu 
^^ded itielf to the king^, in whcMe private life 
change now took place, pnihablj favoured 
ry hinaelf. The noble germ whicb his appli- 

KnnegeneroiLs expressions had manifested, 
ia lensual pleasures and the luxury of a 
ifc. The peaceful Fleury, who endeavoured 
' i Older and economy, now gave the ener- 
Bovdiy a seven years' tranquillity ; but he 
nfieintly enliglitened to compose the con- 
jmfft6Bf>\he hull Unigeniius. He soon saw 
J oatnry to his will, involved in a war. 
^ the doth of Augustus II., king of Poland, in 
(LowwiriiKl to see his fkther-in-Inw chosen 
norof jtipvtus, and declareti that the free- 
cf dnlioo should be interrupted by no foreign 

El kit the emperor Cliarles VI., having con- 
^ly afiiBoe with the elector of Saxony, and 
Wfhd hit election as king of Poland, Louis's 
pyhanited, and a war oroke out. After two 
Mn Fnuioe acquired for Stanislaus, who had 
Hm Butiic iu danger of his life, Uie possession 
If dbehy of Lorraine, by the preliminaries of 
H^iilTSS. After the death oi^ Charles VI.. in 
r lie pniject of marshal Belleible, to dismember 
latriin hereditary states, plunged the aged 
■I iato A war, the success of which was frus- 
hg theparsimony of the minister, tlien eighty- 
d. The French aniiies foueht on the side of 
Odor of Bavaria, who laid claim to the whole 
iu lawiihy. Britain was on tlie side of Mnria 
n, llie conquest of Bohemia was not nccom- 
[^nffoely could Mnillebois, liclleisle.and Bro- 
\ the retreat of the wreck of tlie defeated 
Bohemia and Bavaria over tlie Rhine. Still 
the losses of France by sea ; for Fleiiry 

SWded the marine. After his death, in 
p widoriesof count Maurice of Saxony (see 
HBi) gave new splendour to the French anns ; 
by **» P«oe of Aix-la-Chapelle, in I7J8, 
• regained her lost colonies. But the state 
mare thaa ever, exhausted by an unjust and 
tie war. Loots had himself taken a part in 
I campaigns, and, when he was attacked at 
hj a severe malady, received the appellation 
veil-beloved {le bien aimt). The affection 
bfm by the Frendi excelled his deserts ; for 
became, from this time, more and more im- 
of the public respect, sinking into the gross- 
lolcnce ami sensiuility, and abandoning the 
It of state affairs to the marchioness of 
Mr. (See Pompadour.) She was, in reality, 
\ the monarch being al)«orbed in his orgies. 
Ui amusements and (U'S];otic fears. He 
1 himself, without dignity, the sport of petty 
a, and the instnunf>nt of external influences. 
■tion, on which «o jM)werless a government 
have no effect, followed entirely its restless 
■a. Contests of public opinion, bold hopes, 
nw systems, amused anil ens;a«»eil all classes of 
r. Every one longed for a new and better 
obedience became more and more lax, the 
if cliange more decided ; a few steps more 
lead to insurrection. 'I'he sensuality of the 
at him entirely in the power of the ambitious 
idoar. Wliile she made him lead the siiame- 
fe of an Kaslern momirch, she sacrificed, nc- 
^ lo the caprice of the moment, the honour, 
I. and the pn)«perity of the state, to those who 
We to gaiii access to her by their attractive 
**, She accu*:tonied the kins: to the acquits de 
mi, or warrant <! fiir payment, which exhausted 
sasury, and ininxluciHl confusion into the 
tt. The ci»st of the parraujccerfs, as it was 
— the most abominable instrument of the 



king's voluptuousness,— was defrayed by ludi ae. 
quitty which, according to Lacretelle, amounted, 
eventually, to 100,00(),000fr. Louis also loved to 
play deep, and appropriated, for this purpose, a pri- 
vate chest, the losses of which he supplied from the 
public chest. Those who lost to him were indemni- 
fied by lucrative public offices. In order to increase 
this fuiKl, he engaged in stock-jobbing and in specu- 
lations iji grain. The rise and full of the stocks, 
and the price of corn, interested him in a manner 
entirely unbecoming a king, lie appn)priated a 
capital often millions from his private treasury, to 
this disgraceful traffic, and even allowed the name of 
M. Mielavand to be introdnce<l into tlie. st2ite al- 
manack of 1774, among the offia'rs of finances, as 
trvsorier de* grains pour le compte de S. AI. To 
relieve his ennui, he printed several books, and was 
even pleased with the celebrated physiiKiratieal sys- 
tem of his physician Quesnay. lie called him his 
thinker {penseur), listened with satisfaction when he 
censured the policy of his ministers, but never tniubled 
himself a))ont tlie application of his ideas. Towards 
women he conducted himself, in public, with the 
courte<msness of a French chevalier, mingleil in their 
petty quarrels, and played the part of a confidant, 
lie was inquisitive about the intrigues of all tlie 
courts of Europe, and, to inform himself respect- 
ing them, maintained secret agents, of whicli his 
ministers, in many cases, knew nothing. The digni- 
fied, manly conduct of the dauphin, the virtues of the 
dauphiness, made no permanent impression on him. 
lie sometimes, however, seemed to feel remorse, 
especially after the death <if the queen. But he 
s(K)n sought ami found .solace in his old pleasures. 
From the year 1761), he was povenied by Du Barry 
(see Harn/), who is said to have cost tlie niyal trea- 
sury, in live years, 180 million livrefs. As Louis 
Ix'came older, his bigotry and apathy increased, 
while lie sank deeper in sensuality. II is secret 
debaucheries dishonoured innocence, and poisoned 
tlie domestic tmppines^ of his subjects. The public 
I (uintempt was expressed in satires, caricatures, and 
! songs, to which the people had already become 
i accustomed un<ler the regency. The hatred of the 
people gave credence to the most exaggerated 
accusations, and Louis, from fear and aversion, 
withdrew himself from the public eye. WitJi this 
carelessness and apatliy of the king, the French 
levity increased continually ; every one was en- 
gaged with trifles and selfish plans; the most 
important affairs of state, on the contrary, were 
neglected. France, at the same time, saw itself 
involved, in 1754, in a maritime war with Great 
Britain, on account of the forts on the Ohio, and, as 
if this contest was of no importance, rashly t(K)k the 
side of Austria against Prussia, in 1756. The shrewd 
Kaunits had gaiiied the favour of tlie vain Pompa- 
dour, who was ofi'ended by the sarcasms of Frederic 
II. By her influence, the duke de Choiseul was ap- 
pointeil first minister, in the stead of the abbe Beniis, 
and. May 1, 175(5, a new alliance was concluded 
with Austria, at Versailles, whicii was unique in his- 
tory. The French suffered great losses by sea and 
land ; even their military reputation liad declined 
since the battle of Hosslxich. Nov. 5, 1767 ; and, after 
seven unhappy years, they had reason to congratulate 
themselves, when Choiseul concluded a peace with 
Great Britain at Fontainbleau, in 1762, and the 
definitive treaty was settled at Paris, in 1763. although 
France had to relinquish to(!reat Britain, Canada, as 
far as the Mississippi, Cape Breton, and the islands 
Grenada, Tobago, St Vincent, and Dominica, togeth- 
er with Slinorcu. Louis remained indifferent to ah 
these events. The first time that he saw marshal 
Richelieu after the conquest of Mahon, in 1756, he 
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tumpd to that general, who was adored by UiP whole 
uatb II, vviLh til e question, ** How- did yon like the 
Miiiwca fifjiS ?'* The famous family cojnpact of the 
Bourbons, hy which Choiseul hoped, iu the ctinrse of 
thf! war (IT(il), to unite for ever lh*> policy of Spain„ 
Sicily, and Fanim with the rnncli inier«*st, was of no 
prefl't benefit to France. After the war, Choiseurs 
iiiiaistry was inarkt\l by <ieveral (often violent) re- 
ffirm*. ; <>specially by thi» exptilsiori of tlie Jc'^uits 
frtiin Fniiii'e, in 17(>L and by the acqaisiLion of Cor- 
siea, ill l7ti*K Shortly after, Mine, da Barry, in con- 
nexion witli tlie diatirelk»r, Manpeoa» etrected iJie 
ovei'Uirovv of the duke de Choiseul, ami elevated to 
his pn^it the duke of Aiguiilon, Tlie tjiiarrel of the 
latter with the psirliamt-nt sit Rennes, whicli had writ- 
ten ag^iinst him ia a violent tone, as former governor 
of BfeUitriJP. and tlie refractoriness of nil the parlia- 
m<'iit*^, especially with resptct to tl c new oppressive 
(iiiancial e<hcts. tndyced ihr* kini;, in 1771, to banish 
IIjh meiiibpps of the pariiniaent jrom Farb^ and, soon 
after, to abolish the parliaments e i it! ndy, which were 
fii'st re-establistied under Loais XVL^ iu 1774, with 
cr^rtain limitations. Tlie notorioas edict which tlie 
clmnci'lhir Maiipeou then issued, czalled ihe king the 
hiAf :ind supreme legislator of hh kin^^doin^ who 
pennittiNj parlinment, Jiuh^ed, to protest agninst anew 
law, bat, afifr two coa!*ii,iemtion?3, might demand nu- 
canditional obedieiiee. 'riias Maupeoii made the 
nbfiolute will iif itie oionnreh a constitutional law ! A 
woriliv Ciinnterpart of Manppon was the comptroller- 
pentral of finanrea^ the ahb<i Terrai, who ini- 
prjvfri«hed \hi* coantry, while lie received an iacoaie 
i*( USfOO,000 livres. In pro port ion lift the king was 
de'spised at lionie^ the aathority of France was le;*- 
^eaitd abroad. The partition of Pohind tnolc place 
ill I77M, without the knowledge of France* After 
having <iiink into a complete nullity, the kiiipf, whom 
no domestic in i«sforiu lies, not even hi* own attempted 
a-v^ias^^inatioiK in 1757. by a faautic, Damiens (iree Da- 
ntienity. nor i\w pnblic mi^^ery, cToiikl reslo^re to con- 
.'K'loii'-ncfts, died of the *mall-pox, c^nglit of a yming 
pirl, by whom tlie ctjuntess Do Barry wished to di**^ 
wl hh melancholy, kavhig a debt of 4,000,000,000 
livrea. 

Age of Louig Xf'— ^tn proportion as the reign of 
Ixiuk wtis weak and pernicious to the sl-ate, the spirit 
of tht? nation io«^e, awakenrd by the tiims of L^mi"* 
XIV,, and by distinguished men in the arts and 
ici^iicpi. In Fd ris, public institution*? am*<e ; palaces 
and churches were built (for example, the church of 
St l»eiievicvi», by SiHilBift, &c,) ; ttie military schot}! 
of Fnris, and the Vhctnpst E/Uee*, were laid out in 
1751, by ihe minister of war, conut D'Argensonj 
the inlendaiit, Triitlaiue, prtisecuted, with sticTf^s 
the conMriietion of roads. 'Fhe conuiierce of Lyons, 
and tionrdesiox atlorned these cities with regal splen- 
dour Suinistans Leczynski.whodiedin l776,rcMitrid 
the piibtir prospfrity in Lorraine, and Fijjal executed 
aspicnihd uHHjomeirt,wtoc]^ was crcctfd in -Strasbnirg, 
to tlie (iiarsbal Saxe, who difil in 175<^. Of th*^ 
iiumeriius jxiitilers of this periiMl, the lif>t were Le- 
moiiie and Vernet. But taste degencnitiHi under the 
influence of a vobiptuoits court, and art paid horan^*^ 
to hixury- It didighted in empty dmw; btn, at the 
tame time, earnest niuniifactitrcii to perfcctiiui. The 
iir^enioU'» Vauc^n<^on applied his talents to the mi- 
pi'uvritu'dt of the ^lobeliii n»ftniil[ietory, (Sec fiobe- 
tin ) Louin XV. himself to«>k an intirc^t in the por- 
cehiin manufacU»ry e^jlubUshed at Sevres, by the advice 
of uiuilame tie Ftimpadimr* At tlie «ime tune, he i^ 
said to have f.upprevsi'^l, from ttionamty, a rueniis of 
dMtruetion, which wiuikl have l>* en morr formidable 
Ulan tlic Greek fire; but lln»i is not historiCTjlly proved, 
Enterf*risin|v and iutclh^'^eut men. like Lu Bounhm- 
nay e, founder of ihe colonies of tlic Istcdc France luid 
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Bourbon, and even Ins calumniatart Dupleif, fH 
the comnier^'e of France. Louisiana* Ci 
cially St Dominion and the Lesser Antilles, 
on tlie Senegal, and the norts of the Levi 
the French activity, ana enriched tlie 
But, by the unjust measures of La 
stale deprived itself of the advani 
the East Indies over Great Britain 
lost Canada and several Inlands 
wliich it carried on the war (from 1 
nioted the British power in India. Ihe 
however, gratfualiy acquired^ by its 
Iccttial advancement, consequence 
Pahlin opiaiou nssimiedl^ in the a^e of 
the character of levity, frivolity, and bolt' 
was aftenvards so strongly developed in 
lion. Striking events, such as tlie trial of 
tunate John Calas (ti, v,), and the exccui 
yotmg chevalier De Lal«irre (q. v.), far 
brought new opinions into general circulal 
the evil genius of France willed tlmt iJie 
morals and religion, contemporary with tlif 
arbitrary power ^ witli prevalent preji 
oppressions of ilie prieslhotMl, should 
of trutli^ just springin^c up in France, 
ing fire, and the ilefensivt? weapon of ktwwl 
a twO'Cdg^Hl sword ; that ihc egotism i»f 
?ihoold gain possession of the territory of 
ttiat l)rilliant wit should l»e more 
serioash purpose and a *olid character, 
concurrence of the public uiisrry wf 
tiousness, stifled those ijn proved 
scientific ctiltivation, which Mtmtej ^ 
to wlitan Friince was indebted for 
influence im the iiigher c!as5.es of 
part of Furope, exertfd iheiii?^elvc« 
The ignorant, stiipified Louis had m 
all intellectual cultivation. I le teared 
and frequently Hnid of them, that Ui*'y 
cau'ie of ruin to the monarchy. Me, ne 
followed, in the fu-st pan of his reign, ihl 
caritinal t'leury. who highly efiteemed tb« 
and suljsequently yielded to the opinion ol 
and especially of I'oiupadour, who t<K)kii 
heiiig denominated the jiatiaii of groins, n 
of the excel lent- The most powerful antt 
influence on the spirit i>f the nation was 
Voltaire, who commenced his splemkl 
171 (i with the tragedy of (JCdtpuA. Uw^ 
aversion to him, but the marchioness iudiH 
appoint A'oUaire his hisuiriogmpher »tn3l 
the cliandiers. ^IeanwhiU\ tht; prefcrc** 
manifested by tht? ctujrt towanls the 
insijtired the author of the IhnrhtU 
residiu:; hi Faris. Simuimneousiy wilhl 
an^rtal Monle«jiiieu awoke the }>ower*^ oTl 
and of wit in the nation. Mis Ltttret 
(t7^n kiiKllril the spirit of pnblic critici^imi 
work Sitr itM (fjttgcitrfe fa Grandrttr rl <de k 
t/fttre fU'it llumfiinx (1734 
(K'H), brcame a <'kisvic 
politico. AlxMit this time 
h'lt in srieiuifrc suhi»cts, induced cnrditwl 
and cimni Maurepas t<» persuade the king 
tain the truth *d Newton's opiniun n»*i 
form of Ihe rarlli by the lueaMiremeiit «l a 
a hii:li norihirii latitude and under \Uf< 
which wav undirtiikeii in 1735 a«d t 
piiiioiiiie CfiS'iiiH's ntap of France. After i 
ilous-eiiii, Diderol, U'Ateinhert, l)uciu«i, d 
{Old HelvKtiis are fnund in the rank* of tl 
writeni tit France. *1 he ijrcatpst agitatkiii i| 
opinion was cau*ied by the Dietmnmiirr f7# 
ditfite ol Iliderot smd l»'A!emlj**rt, aguiip»t w 
clergy y purticularly tlte Je^uiiSp imd tlie u 
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No less ftttMtion was excited by the 
ios, De fEtyrit, Even the ladies took 
part in the contest of philosophy. 
•it were formed, and from tlin phiioso- 
t the houses of the baron of Holbach 
there proceeded several works in sup- 
Um and atheism, especially from 1 758 
■ost fiuDous of them is the Systhne de 
Uch the baron of Holbach is regarded 

Religion was shamelessly assailed by 
D^Argens, the abb^ de Prades, who, 
vfwaot, sought refuge with Frederic 
^ifiakMis found reception in France. 
Lif the Sorhonne only excited opposi- 
WhnMS of the age loved to defend 
itt errors, if they afforded opportunity 
iMofacttteness. No work was more 
[fiAbc morals than Voltaire's Pucelle 
pMBy which the licentious spirit of the 
MBBcy alone could have inspired. But 
n as Turgot and Malesherbes, labour- 
A the approbation of the better part of 
leooDteract this pestilence, and saved 
f found reason. Such a production is 
vtUHntinu tur Us Moeurt, of which 
ivelf said, " It is the work of a man of 
EloBSs Marmontel, and Laharpe remon- 
^Igainst atheism. Voltaire's wit was 
inded against the Christian religion, 
b4Choiseul, in order to have all the 
ttMie Jesuits for himself, undertook the 
I Alt philosophers and of the author of 
wktPkHoiophique (Voltaire). Rousseau 
Mlfiolent anger of the an ti philosophers, 
Nl Jouits and Jansenists united against 
.MMbtanding the general admiration 
M^ti, he was obliged to leave France. 
••itfiaioDary spirit of the age of Louis 
iWlfpt for the court and royalty pro- 
jfc»ijp»,tte exhaustion of the state caused 
■V^pMC^ the rise of a critical and liberal 
worraption of state and church, gave 
JWWbtion, and the debased state of the 
■^poiRHied by the example of the court, 
Jjadeous excesses. 

^t who was destined to ascend the 
■oe OQ the eve of a great political con- 
to atone with his life for the faults and 
pndecessors, was the grandson of Louis 
18 second son of the dauphin, by his 
Maria Josephine, daughter of Frederic 
^ of Poland and elector of Saxony. 
laAuz. 22, 1754, and, in 1770, married 
ette of Austria. The countess Marsan, 
the royal family, had a large sliare in 
and even after he became l^ing, Louis 
!r representations, of which the abb^ 
t a remarkable instance in his memoirs, 
intentions, but entirely inexperienced 

government, this unfortunate prince 
Jtfone in 1774, at ttie age of hardly 

He modestly declined tl^ title of le 
him by Uie nation, which he excused 
sual on the occasion. After the death 
1, in 1765, his grandfather had inten- 
lim from acquiring the knowledge con- 
is destination; and the countess Du 
to revenge herself for the contempt 
rds her by the serious, strictly moral 
arly loved his wife, whom she hated, 
a ridiculous in the eyes of the king, 
also, secretly spread the opinion that 
severe, and far removed from the in- 
S8 of his grandfather. He was retir- 
l reserved, and did not dare to express 



his benevolent feelings. His reserve passed for dis- 
trust. He felt himself a stranger at a court where he 
was surrounded by vice under a thousand glittering 
forms. As he heeded not flattery, he was indifferent 
to the courtiers. The duke Chuiseul tlierefore said, 
that, on the most desirable throne of Uie world, he 
was tlie only king who not only hud no flatterers, but 
who never experienced the least justice from the 
world. In his countenance, which was not destitute 
of dignity, were delineated the prominent features of 
his character — integrity, indecision, and weakness. 
He was injured, however, by a certain stiflness of 
demeanour, repulsive to the communications of 
friendship. His manners had nothing of Uie grace 
possessed by almost all the princes of the blood. In 
confidential intercourse alone, he frequently expressed 
himself sensibly and ingeniously, but blushed if liis 
observations were repeated. Facility of comprehen- 
sion, industry, and an. extraordinary memory, made 
him successful in his studies ; but, unhappily, they 
had no immediate relation to the duUes and know- 
ledge of a prince. He employed himself too as- 
siduously in unimportant particulars. Thus lie print- 
ed, when dauphin, in 1766, thirty-five copies of 
Maximes morales et polHiques, tirees de TSlemaquey 
imprimees par Louis-Juguste, Dauphin, f'ersaiUes, 
de Vimprimerie de Monseigneur le Dauphin. He had 
himself collected these maxims from Feiielon's work. 
He was familiar wiUi geographical and chronological 
details ; but the practical lessons which kings should 
derive from history, were unknown to him, although, 
while dauphin, he had read several good historical 
works. A translation, by him, of some parts of 
Gibbon's History, appeared under the name of Le 
Clerc de Sept Chenes, his reader. Upright, pious, 
and indulgent, he was philanUiropically disposed, 
both towards his nation and towards individuals. 
The virtues of his faUier, the quiet, domestic life of 
his mother, had deeply impressed upon him a moral, 
religious feeling. But his example was destined to 
show how insufficient, on a throne, are Uie virtues of 
a private man. He chose comit Maurepas his minis- 
ter of state, a man of talent and experience, but of 
litUe solidity of character, and desirous of shin- 
ing in epigrams. In the room of the infamous 
aboc Terrai, he committed the financial department 
to the enlightened, able, and upriglit Turgot, who 
resolved to remedy the abuses of the state by 
thorough reforms on strict philosophical, and, in some, 
degree, physiocratical principles, and looked upon 
the privileged orders as the sources of all evil. But 
the friends of ancient abuses, the high nobility, Uie 
court, and the clergy, immediately formed a combin- 
ation against him. VVhen the parliaments were re- 
stored, by the influence of Maurepas, against the 
judgment of Turgot, the contest of opinion, between 
old and new views, more than ever embarrassed the 
government. The count of Vergennes was at the 
head of foreign aflfairs ; count Muy was minister of 
war ; and Sartine, of the marine. The new theories, 
which Turgot proposed in the council of state, had, 
indeed, the approbation of the philosoplicrs : even the 
talent^ men and women, whom madame HelveUus, 
madame Geoffrin, madamoiselle Espinasse, the prin- 
cess of Beauveau, and the duchess D*Anville, col- 
lected around them, took a lively interest in Turgot's 
liberal plans, which were loudly praised by Joseph 
II. and Leopold ; but his opponents found a support 
for their resistance in the old parliaments. The most 
oppressive feudal services, arbitrary exacUons, slave- 
ry in' the mountams of Jura, and the rack, were abol- 
ished, and many useful regulaUons established ; but 
Turgot could not overcome the king's dread of an 
open struggle with the clergy, the nobility, and par- 
liament. These bodies united against the minister, 
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aivd the jieoplf, which was nn hts fiide^ could not, 
witliunl rejirf'^iitntive^, nlTunl any n'*"^istiiiirp against 
BUrh a iin^'UP. 1 JiV foe* ut' llw lilJtM'^UT siified up 
til** populace, imi\y an occii-ii ii ti{ an tniut lUelaring 
Uie coni-tnulf fj'i?e, i^ti^jii'S ticnirred ri'MHililliH|ff thmsi* 
which Mibsfqmiitly mnrkiii the Vevi4nimtK Thi» 
titiiuJ and iiiespfricucfd Louis beliffved Joiuselflnated 
by till- uiitJtiK, atMl WHS indulg*'nt towirds tlit^ hedi- 
Ueiiis ; firmlly, liy the inlvkt' tit Turcot mul Muy,\w 
arird ^vkh vj^^uiir, uial thi* distiirb;iiice5, ndled, in 
I*iU"i*, la gm^re dts farines^ were r[nicled nfier the 
amiieAty «if Mny 17. 1775. The LHmniuiioii of tlip 
kit^o, I Uh JuJir, I77^» Was TullowFtl by lIih uppuiiH- 
lueJiL of the virLuous Mahi-sheHiea as miiiisiFr. Me 
WHS tlip friend of Tiirj^fiu Timr uiiiled hifliiencf^ 
might, jJi-rJiaps, luive done inueh towiirds reforuuiig 
tliv old abuses, but, uiihitppily, tiie new nunifiter of 
war, ilie count of St Germuiu, was too violent in hh 
hniovHtiniis. 1 be eorp:s that were disbjindid or di- 
nijnjvtied, and tbe ofiV-nded military nubibtjf loudly 
expri'xM^d their dissatisractiun at tJie system of iiuiovn- 
tioiK which was disliked , more<iver, by the hig^lu r 
clasAes. *' The state will perish/' was the genenil 
cry, and th« parliauieiit refused to register five edicts 
of the king, Loiiiii resolved, indeed, in zuaintaiEi his 
jiuLhority/by a Ifi de JiuticefMutt^h 1 {if, 1776 ; but 
thir ijuecn, a princess who was equally superior to 
her liu»>burjd in vivacity of yiidersUmdidg and in wit, 
and loveti spleuilovir nnd pleasure, supported the op- 
p<>siiioii tog^etber with Maurepas, wJuj was Turgors 
secret enemy. Her the kmg could not resist. He 
hesitiited : the deficit prtjdijcetl by tlie payment of 
deliLs and tJie expenses of the coronation, in 1770, 
inspired liim with distrust of Turcot s philosophical 
views. Mrtlesherbesgaveiu his resig^mition, Turgot 
was obligt-d to follow his example. Tho privileged 
parly was victorious, but the haired 4*f thu tliiiil 
estate, and the desire of all enll^jhteued and well^J im- 
posed persons (or a tlio rough reform, wfis iiicrefised. 
They did not wish to overthrow the whole system, 
imtil the North American revolution threw a fire- 
bnukl into Ifds inflammable mass. Ihe day ou wliidi 
Louis conchided llie treaty with the Liiited States, 
Feb, 0, 1778, ilecided hi^ (ate ; fitr the war to which 
it gave ris«, from 1778 to 178^, and which cost 
Fra nee, aceoni in g to A i ido u in ^ 1 ,-1 00,000 ,000 1 i v re*^ , 
8cco*»tomed the nation and army to repuUicsin ithas, 
notl produced a cureless deficit ; this, a nieeiing of 
t]ie stiite>»'geiieral ; and this, the fall of tlie aouiitrcli 
and monBrchy, Loni» himself was averse to engag- 
ing in tins wHr ; but he was outvoted in the eonucil 
of .'•tate, llie ministers lii>pin|^ to establish French 
couimerce on the overtlirow td the British. 

Alter Turgol's removal t ilie extravagance of the 
court increased : wliilc Louis refused himself any 
grral expenibtures he yielded too eai^ily to the tastes 
of the qiieeu and lluj^ princes of the Uiood, Luxury 
aiid fiplendonr made the expense?i of tlie court very 
g^reat: Uiej playwl high ; they built ; they exhibiteiJ 
races ; Ibey gmti&ed every whim ; ara) Louie's dis^ 
Mliii^ClIoiif which often wtUidrew him from these 
eutertainnients, was regarded a; the indication of an 
urdinury mind. The regularity of hh manner of hfe, 
in which study niHl domestic pleaiMiret were inter- 
mingled with btiiiness. made no iiupr««k>ii on the 
ffiiy f^pend thrifts. Louis did mii po«»«S8 the art of 
inspiring the court and prince? wiih respccL He 
tmid the dehu of count Artois, Tlie queen, also, gave 
fver^lf up to her love of gayety. 1 uste And love i»f 
the arts, ch^tlied io all the humours of the fashion, 
reigned in Uie festivals of Ver*jiilles and IVtit Tria* 
nmv Mimrejm^ eitii»*r did oi»t mp whither atl thin 
muit lead, or, with hi*' rimnirU'nstic levity, yu^ldeil 
to necetssity. IHeasure wos his eletnent. He remained 
Xim directing taintster till tm denth^ Nov. £L 1T6L 



sharing the confidenci* of Ihe king wiUl 
cpiwn, and with every oi>e whti could 
monarch under tile a^'peamnce of seat f<*r 
w el tare. The clumge> in tlie ministry « " 
wliieh was cornmitteid, in turn, Ut Clu^U 
Neeker, Joly de Fleury, and D Orm( 
I tie Cimfusion. Tlie existence of great l\ 
notorious ; but the extirpation of their 
causes was impo^sihle. The dismissnl 
who had bercnae mi object ot great dislikt 
mmjttt f'Ciidue^ was con'«.ideretl as a public 
by llie tljtnl esttite. \vhi/>e favour Necf 
himself to acquire. Yhns, long hefare llic 
a real ioiarchy prevailed in public opiii 
penetrateit eviHi in tlie council of state, 
peace of X^er^aitleSj in 1783, which 
advanLages,— not, however, nuQicient to 
expense incurriHl, — the frivolom Calorme» 
pnmiises, few of which were redeemed. ^t& 
minisUT of finance. In foreign a (lairs 
til the dij'pute «b«mt the Sdieldt, V 
tained, thtmtrh not without sacrifice 
hunour of the French crown ; but the 
treaty of 1766, with Great Britain, wa* 
greatest error of his admin is traii<i 
n consequence of the pefice of V 
also blamed for having rejected the 
[>roffered by Joseph IL, in id for Uias Cii 
upproximation of Austria to llus!»ia. I1ie ' 
felf betrayed weakness in dismi^-^inc di* 
before the aceompliiiluueiit of his piftds, 
had at first approved. It is said tlmt ht 
spent his leisure hours in the laboursof* 
and til is led him to tlie u>e of strong 
ing and working at the furnace 
blnjod, his understanding was weab 
cjuently, \m naiurul iiidolence, with hli 
corpulence, destroyed I lis meiual aclivil 
duced a phlegmaUc imiitrereuce. Yet it b 
Louis look pleasure in hterary t>ccu| 
engaged with hmdiiess in public entl 
framed f with much ^gncity, tlie pi 
tioDs for La[ierouse*s voyage rouivd 
I78G. Several jjassages in those 
express, in u touching manner, tlie 
feelins^s of tiiis artless prince. He often 
Laperouse's nnliappy fale» with tlie 
very well tljat I ajji not fortunate." Hti 
dispositifui laade him particularly iiitei 
poorer cleriry. He followed, however, 
of Louis XV.. not to give bishoprics., or 
lices, to any but nobles, lie drew aline 
ecpially unjust, and far more pirnicioiis, wJ 
to Ihe army, in which luilitary rank 
exclusively to the nobility. '1 he third e; 
itot speak out ; so much tlie more bitlerii 
lently did tlie poputace Cfi 
higher cla*ises, w hen. In eoi> f 

aHuir of the necklace, the | 
ual prince of Riihnn was ecuninenceti tu 1 
(ietirgel'a Memoircit vol ii.) The Itli 
branded eoniitess Dela Muthe ai ' 
seniinated the gro^est cuhimnies ; 
queen, which were but kx» ea«i 
people. By this inrans the throne Wi 
public opinion ; and the duke of Oi 
placable enemy of the queen, was accui 
the iiihimons Lu MoiJie as the tmd of tih 
this fenoenttttiail of J3rtd)lic sentij; 
siuide^l the king to convene the )i 
find some ie5;ources for the exluiu 
huppiiy, the lotml of Ver^ennr^ u 

1787, and iu» the "j?:^d Ft«bruaiy, il.. - - ,^ i pc 
ai<sembly with a speech, whidi was not t»T 
received. The di^Bcii, wliidi tlie cofnjftraUtf** 
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II,00(MXN),1mtwUeli wu estimated 
lOjOOdflOO, imdereJ CBloiine*9 plans 
D 0|,«|M»>itiiw was t(*niip(i. aikl Catoniip 
hraiMal. Parli4*m«^t retiiM'd tlie ini- 
» WW tnxes, whictli wuuld imve been 
» ihe larg« knided |)niprirton<, and 
soafocatimi of Uie estates. The nation 
|nahk» with ezultatioo ; the court 
■li ventored tm ^ Hide JiuUce ; but 
;dvdared it void. Acoordingto La- 
w h ouri g was tlie sparlc wliich kindled 
^ urenhrew tiie tliruiie, while the mass 
\ mdied by opiiii ns and Missions, 
l| iatn^ and oonienipt, reduced to 
f Ihe sight of niultifiiied wants, ami 
knample of America, with the love 
naw incapal>le of restraint or modera- 
hglMushed the fiarliament to Troyes. 
n dadared lietween tlie throne and 
K fBfiemment, moreover, had acted 
fty ia rmrd to the contest of tlie 
H «kh the iiereiiiUrj stadtholder in 

■ ortirely lost tlie respect of the people. 
Mif aMDilested a good nature, Iwrdering 
iliUs aearest connexions, who, lil^e 
Gi^,eiinsented only with the greatest 
tttlicBtrictions of the royal household. 
IVn fnally commenced with Uie par- 
Maard ; the measures, on Iwth sides, 
ftviokat; the rebellion broke out in 
te, 1788 ; the nobility and the officers 
MtVairigiiy, tlien, for the first time, 
itlinH against the commands of tlie 
liidHgy k)udly demanded the convo- 

■ iftites. (Respecting the pernicious 
h m^IiitfS in general, much informa- 
MtaBcaeiivarsfliid MoUeville's Me- 
bVHk prime minister Hrienne (see 

Sllhall his projects, resigned, and 
tfetOMncil, in 1788, as minister of 
iMvened a second time the nolo- 
jillVBiof the estates, and the manner 
% <, 1789, tlie states-general met. 
Hikts of the privileged orders, and 
iai^ tlie king remained gentle and 
imdakNie. '' God forbifV' said he to 
tfeo would not unite witli tiie third 
Uiagleman sliould perish for my sake." 
% fniich he pursued with earnestness 
I the common weal ; but around him 
sBlaied ; how could he show firmness? 
I hated him as a king ; the emigrants 
niB, who reifiained in France, deemed 
of foreming. He himself made the 
M to the state, even such as endan- 
ooal security, for instance, the dis- 
body guard. He could not, nevertlie- 
\ niost t*nYeuomed calumny. Among 
was reported tliat, by a secret act. he 
■gauist every thing which had been 
lim in limiuoion of the ancient royal 
Meanwhile, even amidst the grossest 
litering word was sometimes heard. 
VI. attended tlie national assembly, 
W)), the national guard of Versailles 
nledal to l>e struck, on which was 
pelican feeding its yonng with its 
»vice was, Francis, sou* cet emblhne 
I / The 12th, i3Ui, and 14Ui of July, 
U of August 4 ; the horrors of tlie 5tli 
>ber ; the flight of Uie king, June 21 , 
ed at Varennes, sixty leegues from 
oais, from liis hesitation to use force, 
ayooeas of Bouill^'s plan for his 
. tile Hune time, excited pubUc opin- 



ion agahiat himself by the declaration wfaldi he 
left behind (see the statement of M. de Valory, in 
tlie Minernef November, 1815, and the Memoir* of 
Bouille and Choiseul) ; the acceptance of the consti- 
tution of September 14,. 1791, whidi declared his 
person inviolable; the attack of the populiice of 
Paris on the royal palace, June 20, 1792, when Louis, 
with equal firmness and (fignity, rejected the demands 
of tlie insurgenu. and, on the 22d, openly declared 
that violence would never induce him to consent to 
wliat he considered hartfiil to the general welfare; 
the catastrophe of August 10, to which Louis sub- 
mitted, because he haa not the courage to overcome 
tlie danger ; his arrest in the iiatkmal assembly, to 
which he liad fled for refuge ; finally, lib trial before 
tlie convention, whi're he replied to the charges with 
dignity and presence of mind ; — these were the most 
imporuiit evenu in the history of the king. (See 
France. Jrem 1789 to 1814.) He exhibited, under 
these circum^taIlces, tlie courage of innocence, and 
a strength «)f mind before unknown in him. As a 

Krisoner of the municipality of Paris, hi the Temple, 
e was denied, till shortly before his death, pen, ink, 
and paper. (See the Jwmml deeepti t^esi pa»»S d 
la 7W du Temple pemdani la CapHmti de Uuie 
XFL, l»y Cle'ry, the hiiUifnl servant of the king; 
aiHi a work on the same subject by Hue, who fol- 
lowed I^uis to the Temple.) His usual employ, 
ment was instructing Ids son and reading. He pre- 
ferred LaUii authors to the French. He read, almost 
every day, portions of Tacitus, Livy, Seneca, Ho- 
race, and Terence ; in his native Uuiguage, chiefly 
travels. On the evening before his death, he found 
that he had read 157 volumes, in the five months and 
seven days of his imprisonment. He evinced himself 
a loving husband and an affectionate fiither. In his 
private capacity, no candid man can witlihold from 
him his esteem. January 15, 1793, Louis was de- 
clared guilty of a conspiracy against tlie freedom of 
tiie nation, and of an attack on Ute general security, 
by a vote of 690 outof 719 ; on tlie 7th Jan., he was 
condemned to death, the law requiring for condero- 
nation two-tiiirda of the votes, having been repealed 
on the 16th, during the trial, and a bare m!\jority 
declared sufficient. After repeated countings, it was 
found that 366 votes were given for death, n^ing, 
consequently, a majority of five hi 727. Jan. 21, 
1793, lie was guillotined, in front of his former pal- 
ace, in his thirty-ninth year, the appeal to the nation, 
proposed by Ins advocates, Malesherbet , Tronchet, 
and De»te, having been rejected, on the 19th, by 
S80 votes out of 690. He died with the courage of 
Christian faith. His last words, which asserted his 
innocence and forgave his judges, were drowned in 
the rolling of drums and in' the cry Vive la rejntb- 
Ihttel See tlie Memoirs of the Abb^ Edgeworth 
(Uie priest who prepared him for death), containing 
his narrative of the last hours of Louis XVI. (Lon- 
don 1816.) 

Even in his youth, Louis manifested a sensibility 
unusual in the higher classes. He needed not the 
sight of misery; when he heard it spoken of, he shed 
tears, and hastened to relieve it. Unknown, he 
alleviated misfortune in the cottage and garret. 
When he was first saluted at court, as dauphin, after 
tlic death of his fother, the duke of Burgundy, he 
could not restrain his tears. Still greater was hia 
grief at the death of Louis XV. << O God," he 
cried, *< shall I have tlie misfortune to be kuig!" 
His fevourite maxim was, ** Kings exist only to make 
nations happy by their government, and virtuous by 
their example." The establishment of the moM de 
piffle, the oafSM d'eeeompie, the abolition of iinidal 
services, of torture, and of slavery in the Jaim« are 
only some of hia benevolent meanm. He < 
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tli« state prisons to be exuminec], and libemted the 
unlmpfiy victima of iles[mlism. Louis flet'Lirpd Ihnt 
hp wouid iif'ver sipfj beforrliniiii, a Icttre tic cavhct. 
Mis great ubjeft ivas the liiippiiies!* tuid Inve oi his 
penile. Oil liis journey to Chi'rbourg^^ iti i78G, 
where he liad iiniifrtiiki'U the* c<ni>truction of tlie 
celehmted Isarlxjur, in 1784^ to wliirU Jie had npprcK 
priated 37,000,000 iLvres, \w reeeiveJ the luoit une- 
quivocal nxarks of the iove of the Frt'ijch. Hi* 
\vroit\ at tlie time, to tiie quei'i^ ** The kive of roy 
ptM>pJe iuis toudied me to tJie h^art - tJiink yon not 
that 1 am tb^ happie^^t king on earth?'' And it) his 
will of ]JpL\ 23, ITii::;, lie says, *' I forgivt*, from my 
whole lieurr, those who have W'hnved toward* me 
OS enemies, wit'"^'!^ *iiy gi^'ns^ them the knist caii^e, 
iind I pray iicul to forf»he ibem. And I cxborL my 
son» if lie should pvit have tJie misfurtmit: to reiuii, 
to forget all haired and all enmity^ mid especially 
my misforlunes and sudi-ring^. 1 reconuueiid to him 
always to coii!»ider that it is the duly of miiiii to 
devote biniself entirely to the luippineisiit ofhiij fellow 
men ; that he will promote the luippine^s of bis sub* 
jects only when he governs according to the laws ; 
niid tliat the king can mnke the laws respected, and 
attain bi^ object, only when he possesses the netes- 
Bury auifiorily-'* In tbe »same spirit he wrote to 
Monsieur (Louis XVni.)i '*! submit to I'rovidince 
and necessity^ iu layinji^ my innocent lieud on the 
ecafltild. By my death, the bnrflen of the royal 
dignity devolves upon luy son. Be his father^ and 
rule the stale so aj> to transmit it to him Ininfjuilatid 
prosperous. My ile,sere i-s» tluit you assume tbe title 
of a reprent of the kiUj^dom ; my broUier, Charles 
Louis, will take that of lientenant-f^enemL But k^s 
by the force of arpis than by the nsFiuranee ol a wfsc 
freedom lunl i^owl hnvs, restore to my son his domin- 
ions^ usur^ied hy rrWh. Ti our lirolher reqnests it 
of ytm, and your king commands it. f liven ni the 
lower of the Temple, Jan. 20, 171)3/^ Louis wrs 
burietl in the Majd^ihilen churchyarilj Vwti'^, between 
the graves of llio^e who were crushed to death, in 
the crowd, at tike Louvre, on the anniversary of his 
marriage, in 1774, mid ih** gnives of the Swiss, who 
fell on the lOth AiTgu^t^ 179^;. in bis defeticc. Deso- 
citNird's work c^n tlie hbl*jry of this prinee is of little 
vidue* J. J. llegmiulL's Stfdc tie Louis XII is not 
im^jariinL The !'k ptivee ti politifue tie Li^h 
XfL, avec un Precis hishri^ue sur Marie Jntou 
nette. Mme. Elizabeth, etc, pftr M. A., con la ins 
little that is not to |je ftaind elsewhere- Mory im- 
portant are the ablx' GeorgePs Mvmuirei p&ttr ietvir 
d i'Hist&ire des Evcnements tfeputM ITGO, jVwyttV/i 
1806 — 1810, published hy the nephew of the aulhor 
after his death (funs, lStT» )£ v«^»Ls,), nnd Mudame 
Chnrpan's Memoirs of the Trivale Life of the tjueen, 
witli anecdotes of the 'finite of Louis XIV., XV„ 
XVL {Fiiris, IS'22, 3 vols ); m\d the abhe de Mmit- 
paillard's Histoire de France depvitt la Fm du litgne 
de Louis XI'., &c. (I'nris, 1827, 4 vak, to 1703.) 

LOUIS XV I L, second son of Louis XV I. and of 
Marie Antoinette, was b(irn at Versailles, Mnrrh "il, 
17B5, and, in 178!', ahi-r the death of \m elder 
bmther. received the title of danplitn, lie wns fuiu' 
jear« old when his mother pre^entetl hint to the 
seditious populace of Paris, and carried hiia lo ihe 
capital on tlie terrible 5th end Gili Udober. Con- 
fined with his pannis and his iiunt Klitaheth in the 
TeOiple, his iujuMcut paiety aiad nnVrtiuiiate disposi- 
tion were ti»e chi*'f solace of tlie unluippv prisoners. 
<»ii Iti* death of Louis XVL, he was proelaimed king 
by the royali^t5« and his uncie (after wards Louis 
X\ IIL) 6*sumeil tlie title of regent. He was soon 
after separateit from Ills mother, sbter, and aunt, 
and delivered (1793) lo a shoemaker by the name of 
Slnofi, u fivrce %facubm^ of a gross atid fcrocioiii dis- 




position, who, with bis wife, treated tbe 
pet with the mo*»t unlVeling barbarity. U«] 
blows, scanty food, the tinmps mvX 61tU 
^eoOf and a sleep br«)ken by menaces a 
were tlie lot of \he inooeent child. He 
eomi'elled lo drink strong Uquora, and ,|( 
obscene sont;s, and re^^^etit the ntriK-ious li 
his tonneijtor, lie surs ived this treutttitH 
June H^ 170^, when he died at the u«^e of 
and two montlis. He was buried in tb 
grave in the cemetery of Ste. Marguerite, 
leamins could not be disting;nisheu in I8L1 
impostors have appeared^ pretending lo liel 
among them* llervagant,» ttiiior's m>ii, tii 
L81V, in prison), and Ikuneau, a sh nm 
ill 1818, was condemned lo seven yeaiV 
irieat. See Kckard's Memoire* fur LouU^ 

LOUIS XVI 11. (Staimlaus Xavier) 
formerly count of Provence, third son of l] 
(the sou of Louis XV.), btim Xovemljef* 
married, M«y 14, 1771, the daughter of kj 
Amadeus 111. of Sardinlat Mary Jose|' * 
who died in IS 10, At Uie accession of fa 
Louis XVL, in 1774* he rt^ceived tiie lilii 
hietir, and, after his deatli, became regi*iit 
After the death of hi& nephew, June 8, 1 
wiiich time he reckoned liis rei^n, he tool 
of Louis XVI IL, king of France and ul 
But, with the exception of Britain* tin 
Europe did not acknowleilge him as king 
before llie inking of Paris, Mardi 31 
brother. Monsieur, count of Artol-, (»^ I 
general, been me llie head of lb' 
nient in Paris, April 13. Inin, 
XVIU. began his reign* by bis k 
OueiJ. May J^ 1814. During Uie rei 
he had taken bnt little interest in tF 
the pleas^lrt^'* of the court, and had 
pied himself with books; his wife liad, 
^lillerent corirse. U is said that, in bit f< 
liad tirueh taste for pcretry, and was tiM 
several tolerably good poems, Mc iraa 
some volumes of Ciihbon h History, and ^ 
self to the study of the Roman poets ftl 
phers. The history of liis emigration he | 
in an agreeuhle manner, in a work whtcj 
at Paris, in 1823 (Helafwn (fun ^'oyttg^e i 
et d Cobtence, K^U; dedicated a ^tUi 
FrancoiJf d'Jvaray^ ton liberateur, Luuim \ 
Xtit'tcr de France, pkiu de Heconuaitm^ 
In the first a^^embly oftlie uotabtes, in 171 
at the head of the first of the seven hurroi 
peiiied on the Fide of the opposition, agiiiai 
voniroleur gentral des Jhifiiiee^t i at l<*iist| 
was n)ost v]okntly atuukeil by the ht4w\ 
the ] residencjr ot the count of Pruveq; 
people, iheri'lorc, looked nptm, him wi 
and siduted him with cries of joy» when ll 
from the king orders to compel lite red 
sctme edict*:, by the cour de* cuvtptes. H| 
ilie count of Artois (Charles X.), on tlie al 
who did not belong to Ibe opposjitfio^ « 
with reproaches. At the second uf^eiii| 
notables, Novead>fr !*, 1788, he along 
himself for the cfonble re pri^en Union <if 1 
estate. Daring the revolution, it waa | 
iible for Into tis for the king to escnpe || 
of caltiiiiiiy. After the destrnctiun uf ill 
the kiiiji;, accompiininl hy his two Wotheil 
the bull of the nalionai assembly. July 1^ 
dared thut he c^iunted npon the love and \ 
of bis ''Uhject?, nnd had, therefore, ifiwrm 
tbe troops to withdniw from Paris and \ 
But the people of Paris bad already 
count vlArtoii*, who, ihircfoie, lelt 
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^|4 jrjik liii two tons. He was fuilowed hj 
I of CoimM and Conti, and the dukes of 
fiigiiieo and Luxerobouri^. Mansletir 

An ibe people were tda morons for the 
I of the marquis of Favras, who hail sought 
r the escape of the kmp:* a^^fl had attempted 
f rrrolution, inwluch the count of Pruvpnce 
I part, the latter went to die h^iet de viiit, 
Uie dAj afler the arrest of the marquis 
26, 1789), to defeod himself in person. 
id that the onlj conneKiuti he had ever 
Willi Ut« isarqiiis, was, tliat he had barj^nined 
I llin Ibr 2^,000,000 of litres, wherewith to pajr 
' Ci^ The people believed that tlsis money was , 
i bffs appropriated to the lev^ying of troops. | 
~ t was coodemned to death, by the chdteiet^ 
February 19. At last, the violence of! 
Id Paris induced the king, June gl,' 
I to flttoapt to escape to the frrfiitiers of tlie 
LoijIs took the road to Mouimedy, and 
of Prtwence that of Mons. The former 
I anrsted at Varennes ; the latter reached Brus. 
B mfcty . From Coblenlz, he protested agrtimt 
^■cncs of the natidimt oissemblyf nod tlie re- 
jKpofc upon Ihe fineedom of tJie king. When the 
%, Octobca- ao and SI, 1791, called upon him to 
ill, the princes issued a deciar&tlon, that tliey 
•nfed tlie comtitution as the work of rebels, and 
itka king held iJie throne merely in trust, and 
■ <ibliged to leave it to his posterity as he had 
ipived U* January 16, 1792, tlie legislative as- 
■blr, Ufecrelbre, declared the count of Provence to 
IB nvieilBd ^ light to the succession. The two 
Sicn of the kiofTj at the head of GOOO cavalry, 
r jdLiicd tbe Prussian array. After the death oif 
lua XVI. MoQsieur, who had previously been 
HaauB, in Westplmlia, lived at Verona, 
r ibe lamt of count of Lille. In 1795, he was 
wm fvodauaedy by the emigrants, kiov of France 
d cr V%Twnt, The calami ties which aften^-ards 
ictt ham he bore with dimity and resolution. 
\ lift hikmiag year, when the Venetian senate, 
imgft Ifaar of Bonaparte, obliged htm to leave 
mMttj tm declared himself ready to do §o, but 
{arvd tltot the names of six princes of his hotise 
1M fim be struck from the golden bcxik of the 
Mrik; and that the armour, which his ancestor, 
hvy^ IV.iiad given it, should lie restored. He now 
\ m vatoderiDfr life, supported hy tbrei^i courts, 
tedally the British, and by some frieiHls of the 
MB of Bourbon. He first weJit to the amiy of 
lad^, oo the Rhine, to serve as a volunteer, but 
M afterwards obliged to leave it, and went to Dil- 
mm^ In Suabia. July 19, 1706, at 10 o'clock in 
e aiming, as he was stainling at a window; wiih 
itdaiteaof Giaxamont and Fleury, a musket ball 
■ipfd at him, which grased his temple. *' Never 
Bit," said he immediately to the alarmed dukes ; 
■Ucnr on the hpad, tlmt does not briiig a man 
Ml is notliing:." When the count D'Avaray ex- 
linicd, *'lf tlje ball had sirnck a line deeper — ** 
BBii replied, " then the king of France would have 
liD called Charles X." Frr»m tlience he went to 
Ikekeobiirg, & small town in the Hartz, where he 
«ad onder tbe protection of the duke ot Brunswick, 
idciriied on a correspondence with his friends in 
RMCBy especially with Pichegru. After the peace 
f I7OT, h« went to Mittau, where he celebrated the 
•iTiBff^ of the duke of Augouleme with tlie daugh- 
rcf Looi* XVI. When Paul 1. refused to permit 
B to Inside any ]on§^er in liis states, the Prussian 
vremiaent allowed him to remain in Warsaw. W tiile 
» Bon aparte, In 1803, attempted to Induce him to 
llis claims to the throne. But he answeretl 
r of the first coosul, February 2B, *' I 




do not confound M. Bonapnrte with his predecessors ; 
I esteem his valour and bis military talents, and thank 
him for ali the good he has done my people. But, 
faithful it} the rank in which I was born, I shall never 
give up my rights. Though in chains, 1 tdiall still 
esteem myself the descendant of ^>t Lotiis. As suc- 
cessor of Francis the first, 1 will at least say like him — 
* We have lost all except our hoooiir.'* April 23, 
the princes concurred in the answer of the king. 

In 1S05, Louis, with the consent of the emperor 
Alexander, returned to Mittau ; but the peace of 
Tibit obliged him to leave the continent, ind lie, 
at last, took refuge in England^ in 1807. His 
brother, the count of Artois, had lived in Great 
Britain, pnncipally in Edinburgh, from 1TD6. Louis 
had taken several steps tr» pro4::ure the restoration of 
his family in France. With this view, he had writ- 
ten to Pichegru, and given liim full powers. I lis 
letter of May 24, 179<>, is a proof of the great con- 
fidence which he had in this *^ brave^ disinterested j 
and modest '* general, to whom, as he (hen tliought, 
'* was reserved the glory of restoring the French 
monarchy." When llie army of the prince of Cond^p 
in which, sioce 1798, the duke of Berri liad com- 
manded a cavalry regiment of nobles, first in Rus- 
sian, and afterwards in British pay, had been by 
circumstances gmdeally brokeu iip^ and had obtained 
from Uie Russian emperor tlie liberty of residing in 
Volhynla, the princes of the Bourlion family ceased 
to take an active part in the operatk>u$ of the war. 
Loyis XVII L, until the conclusion of tlie great 
struggle, remained in England, where he lived at 
Hartweli, in Buckinghamshire^ in a very simple 
manner, occupy iiig himself partly with the Roman 
classics, especially Horace, of whom he translated 
much, and retained in memory a large part, and 
partly with political studies. That he resembled in 
character his unfortunate brotlier, we know from 
several examples of his kind feelings. Sjoon after 
the di^sastrouii expedition of the French to Russia, 
he wrote to tlie emperor Alexander a letter, recom- 
mending the French prisoners of war, as his chil* 
dren, to the magnanimity of tliat monarch, and he 
refused to join in the rejoicings in England, fur he 
could not but mourn die death of so many French- 
men. When the allies invaded France, the comit of 
Artofs went to Bale, February g, 1614. His eldest 
son, the duke of Anijoulerae, had gone to join Wei- 
lington. They published a proclamation from Louis 
XVHl. to the French, dated Hartwell-house, 1st 
February, 1814, which induced a. party, first m 
Buurdeaijx, and afterwards in Paria, to declare for 
tlie Bourbons. The king promised entire oblivicm 
of the past, tfie support ot the administrative and 
jtidicial authorities, the preservation of the new code, 
with tlie exception of those laws which interfered 
with religious doctrines; security to the new proprie- 
tors against legal processes; to the army^ all its 
rights, titles and pay; to the senate, the support of 
its political riehts; the abolition of tlie conscription; 
nm, for himself and his family, every sacrifice which 
could contribute to the tranquillity of France. Soon 
after the dissolution of the congress of Chatilloti, iho 
count of Artois entered Nancy, March 19. But the 
duke of Angouleme fir»t saw the lihesof tlie Bourbons 
planted on French groimd at Bourdeaux^ March 12. 

The restoration of the Bourbons was a subject first 
brought strongly home to tlie French, at the time of 
the entrance of tlie allies into Parts, by tbe declara- 
tion of the emperor Alexander, March 31, that they 
would treat neillier with Napoleon nor wiLli any 
member of his family. Talleyrand, Jaucourt, the 
duke of Dalberg, Louis, and De Pradt contributed 
not a little to tliis in an intervtew with Alexander, the 
king of FnJ&sia, Schwartssenberg, Nesselrode, Poiiq 
2!n 
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di Eorgo^ and L^IitensteUi^ March 3t , bj Uic assur- 
ance that the r^tomiiQii of the Bourbons was the 
wish of a hirge nuyuHly of the nation. (See De 
Pradt's Reai hhti^ri'/tie tur ia Reaiauratiati de iu 
Ro^uuiti en Fratme, k 3t i/tir*, 1814.) The seiiat*' 
now nppoijiietl a jjrtjvisioaiil gov eminent under the 
pi'eiiJt^ucy of Tallt!|fand, whidi, April 3, gave the 
auUmi'iiy tjf a law tu the resolve uf the seunte of 
April 2, for the deposition of Napoleon, and pub- 
lished m the Moniteur the project of the cmistitutkiu 
of April 5» according to whicli the Bourbon? werti 
to be recalled to the Uirone, A decree of April 4^ 
nlso intrusted ttoe govemiiient to the coujit of Artois, 
until tilt inoiiiexit when Louis, called to tlie throne of 
France, should accept the constitution drawn up for 
tlie kinfrdom. Louis XVII L now J eft Hartwell,and 
reacheif London, April 20, whence the prince reeent 

i George IV.) accoinpan^ett him to Dover, from 
)over, the duke of Clarence (liow William 1Y,)» 
April 24, conducted him to Calais. With Louis 
Jatideil also the duchess of Angouleme, the prince of 
Cundf^ and his son, the duke of Boyrbou. Upon 
landing, he pressed tlie duchess of Augotileme to his 
hearty and said, ** I hold again the crown of my un- 
cestors; if it were of roses, I would place it on your 
head; as H is of thonis, it is for me to wefir it."' The 
memory *>f his iBuding^ upjn French groyntl, is per 
petuiUcd by a Doric coluuni of marble erected at 
Calais, and tlie trace of his first footstep is cartfuily 
prescrveii in brass. The king renmined some days in 
Coinpie^ne^ where, a5 at St OueUj he received depu- 
tations from the QutJioritie^ at Paris, He was wel< 
corned at St Ouen by the emperor of Austria, and ut 
Complegne by the emperor of Russia. Fmm St 
Ouen, May 2^ he i&^ued tliat remarkable proclama- 
tion, by which he accepted the most esii^ential purl of 
the constitution of the senate (April 5), in twelve 
articles, but submitted th« whole, as being too lia&tily 
drawn up^ to the revision of a comuiitiee of the beii- 
ute and legislative body. 

May 3f Xiouis made hid entrance into Paris. The 
hopes of all now reisteti upon him. In compliance 
with the will of hi^ unhappy brother^ who had cixm- 
majk-i t"r'jivcnes3^ he solemnly declared '"that all 
€\ iuto opinions and votes, until the lime 

oil ti ion, are forbidden. The sarae oblivion 

is iitiuie the iluly of the courts of justice and of the 
citiiens.** He formal his ministry of members of tlie 
Ibriaer provisional guvemiaent, and of lealous royal- 
ilt$j such as the cliancellor U'Ambray. One of his 
ir9t ortii nances related to Uie com in nance of the 
oppressive taxes (droits reunk) ^ which tht- ^iUite of the 
kingdom rendered necesi^ary. It had been promind 
that they should be abolished, but it was only possi- 
ble to ameliorate tlie mode of their collection, lie 
aderwards concluded peace with Austria, Itu&sia, 
Britain, Prussia, Sjiain, Portugal^ and Swi*den, at 
Pari*, May 30, 1814, and caused a couitituiion to be 
drawn up. Although liis ministry too Jittle under- 
9Uxk1 the spirit of public opinion, yet, by prudence 
and Armness^ it was able to restrain the disiiQ'ected. It 
iDClii»ed to the old prejudices, and fuMlled none of 
the just expeciationa of the nation, with regard to the 
freedom of tli«3 press, and the prevalence of liberal 
ideas. The old royalists, a.s well as the pirtisans of 
ttie empire, had been deceived m the drcaiuii of their 
pride and ix)Tetaa5i)ess. The former thirsted for 
jweiige, and asnirei] to regain their lostadvimtages. 
The Eitter, including the soldiers of Napoleon, 
100,000 of whom had I'eturncd from captivity, were 
indiguani at tlie di&^ce of the French iirms. After 
thf T.r.«lflnvatioo olp^ace, Louis caused his cliaiicel- 
lo ay, ill his preMnc«» to lay bf!fore lUc 

]r, I »i1t tfciKl tlie aeontors Mie const llution of 

Uie kin^duii (Itt cAvrfc c^ttitutiifnn^ife)^ dutic 4^ it 



Imvinff been already approved by Dtne aenatoni 
nine ueputies, aRer it had been drawn up 
three ministers D* Am bray, Montesquieu 
rand. It was unanimously ace i- pled as tht \ 
the king, and rei^orded* (See France^ «u)ce 
The chamber of deputies, which was estaibUs' 
this instrument, rt'C|uested the kin;; Ut take I 
name of** the desired," Luui^ Ic Diiiri, Wli 
chamber was occupied with fixing the 
Louis answered the deputies, " Let tliem 
the state^ and neglect me.'* Tiie king 1_ 
from the new and old nobility, from the setiati 
marslmls, 151 mendiers of ihe chamber of 
fifty-three of the former senators, amoiig whi 
twenty -three foreigners, were not appoint»d | 
the king ; others were excluded, as Caulj 
Fesch, Fouche, Gr^goire, floedercr, Si eyes. 
retained^ however, their property, mid die w' 
tho^e who bad died received pensions. It 
to be expected^ tlmt men who had voted for I 
of Louis XVL could now be peers of Fmnoe. 
king gave his full confidence to his nunisi4»r, ' 
Bluciis, and the chancellor D 'Ambray . 'lli^ iai 
the five secretaries of $^tate, (the muiister of 1 
affairs — Talleyrand — of the interiiir, uf war, i 
fijiances, of the nav|r), and llie direclurs^ec 
the police and the posi^ffice, together with I 
counsel ioi"s and the ma tires dcs r^fui' 
king's council, to which were admiti* 
men of the old and new nobility nuA 
oilcers, together witli some \'^ l i4im was,! 

tluLt they Imd shared the sutfvi i nutf. llia^ 

new relations with foreign powtr^t weit: trgulatcd t»f ^ 
Talleyrand with his usual ability, and not wittMNit 
dignity and a proper regard to the pride of the nBtum. 
His diplomacy now professed great magnaolBlt^ and 
respect fur the rights of the people. « »" i^t*** 
hand, the minister of the interior, ab! 
did not succeed in gaining tlie pu 
&vour of the Bourbons, btill le^ did the 
of war, general count Dnpout, succeed in 
Ihe fiivour of the army, which }iate«l him. Il 
cessor, Soult, contributeil much, by his scve 
snres, to excite tlie aJiger of the army 
king. 

Tlie personal mildne^ of Louis XVUI, 
love of jtASticet were ofteji betrayed, in spite of 1 
judgment which he frequently thowei), into i 
dent and inconsistent meiiiures. He wa.^ ncc^ 
surrounding himself vi ith the leaders of th* Cil 
and with emignintd, and admitting tbeiu^ in 
ence to all others, into ihe royal giiar\L Tt 
was exa^perate4.1 by tike diminution uf the ptw 
the members of tlie legioo of btmitur, and \iw i 
which hud placed so mmiy offieei-s iip<m 
Tile clmuiber of peers, compose^l in' 
nobility, and attached to ttieir old } 
thwarted the better views of tlie cliaiiiLw. .,, 
The cluincellor D^Aiubray showed great we 
fuvouring the privileged classes, and v^-as cart 
Uie duties of \m office. The count Blncas«j 
acquainted with France, was hated by all 
The censuivhip of the mUiistcrs limited the I 
of the press, while libels were prouiulgabed i 
men who iiad displeased die govcrnmetit. 
in consequence of u |H>litical reacti<»u, tlurtj i 
able niunes were struck from the Ibt nf n^emti 
tljc natiinial institute. Hired or 1 
maintained that the sale of lite natioi 
invalid, luid tliat the crimes of tJie revuiuuott ; 
not to be prdoned. The resloratitm of i 
the old privileges was openly talked of id the] 
try. The ordinance of Blac&s with regurU I 
Sunday police excited so much ill fet'Un|^ ml 
tbat it was fouud ne<;es»rj to t^petd iL tW ] 
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tiia ambaandor. Porno di Borgo, and of 
focceeded in obtaining from the king the 
' September 6, 1816, by which he dis- 
liamber of deputies, and ordered that the 
% ahonld all be of the lawful age of forty. 
B Ume, be dechired that the constitution 
il^tfcted to DO alteration. This Tictory 
imUoaal party gave a check, for a time, 
oyalists, to whom Louis XVIII. himself 
» feD be enou^ of a royalist, and silenced, 
la. their Fhe le rot, ^uand nteme — / 
f Hat party, Chateaubriand, in his work 
■mltf 9elom la Charte, reproached the 
vilii having taken away personal liberty 
■If of the press. He was even bold 
riiiiin, that that ordinance was contrary 

of the king. The elections for the 
swere such that the constitutionalists 
Mr voices. They spoke in vain, though 
ilent and boldness, for the freedom of the 
■ry. The law of censorsliip of Novem- 
0^ in force. The state of the people, in 
Icamess of all articles, and the weight of 
ieded every possible alleviation, and the 

of order contributed j2;reatly to this. 
to 1816, the arrears amounted to more 
iOOO financs, which had increased the 
pcnses for 1S17 to 1,088,000,294 being 
t than in 181 6 ; while the revenue for 
II beesthnated hi«rher tlian 774,000,000, 
dt of 314,000,000 was to be covered. 
■ bad to loans ; the same thing took 
L The diminution of the standing army, 
1 4iSK>lution in consequence of the con- 
S, were, therefore, fortunate events. 

MftaU of the administration of Louis 
■■H, however, be remarked, that the 
ilMlvai restored in 1816, with its former 
JMJ illbjugh the best institutions, as that 
■rid prizes, were not retained. The 
rty Hayti to submission, by the offer of 
mmUm i, utterly foiled, and the concor. 

cfcted with the pope. 

1 Uoiself inclined to use mild measures. 
i Si Louis, therefore, August 25, 1818, 
mm statue of Henry IV. was erected in 
bad been paid for by private subscrip- 
. persons arrested for political offences 
sdL He allowed, abo, some of the exiles 
Bd for the death of the king, as Camba. 
df and fifieen members of the convention. 
As, however, he gave way to the incli- 
le emigrant party, on several occasions, 
sooceived suspicions that the Bourbons 
loerely forgive. The king neglected to 
nity in their property to the possessors 
oal domains, by a particular edict. At 
le, the constitutional party was strength- 
passage of laws which contradicted the 
le charter. The liberals, therefore, ob- 
ime, the superiority, and Louis named, 
!d, 1818, his third, and, November 19, 
rib ministry, under Decaxes. (See France, 

From this time, the government of Louis 
port of public opinion. But, after the 
t of the duke of Berry, February 14, 
arty of the ultras again raised its head. 
ok the place of Decaies ; the law of 
r altered ; the censorship of newspapers 
ced, personal freedom limited, &c. All 
lOre power and influence to the extreme 

of anti-Bourbonists, which thought that 
of France required a dynasty not belong- 
tely to the Bourbon line, remaioied still a 



large one, while the party of the princes, which 
sliowed a very great and very natiural predilection for 
Louis, was supported by the ultras, who soueht to 
form, in all Europe, a general coalition against libeial 
principles. The white eorupiracy, as it was called, 
detected in 1818, showed that it was the object of 
the ultra royalists to destroy the constitution. They 
had given to the ambassadors of foreign powers a 
paper — written, it is said, by the baron de VitroUes — 
Xoie secrete expotani tes pretexte* et le but de la der- 
nitre conspiration, to attract their attention to the 
dangers which menaced the reign of the Bourbons, 
that their troops might not be withdrawn from France, 
but a change macfe in the French ministry. This 
note, the giving of which was, according to the 
Freiich laws, treasonable, caused so much dissatisfec- 
tion, that Chateaubriand, in his Remarpte* sur le* 
Ajfairt du Moment, denies having had any thing to 
do with it. That party had in view to form a new 
ministry, of which Vill^le, Chateaubriand, Donadieu, 
and others, were to be members. All examination 
into this business was, however, prevented, and the 
generals Caiiuel, Chapdelaine, with H. H. Joannis^ 
Romilly, De Sorgis, &c., who had been already 
arrested as accomplices, were released August 19, 
1818, from the secret prison {secret). By me ordi- 
nance, July 24, however, the baron Vitrolles was 
struck off the list of ministers of state and members 
of the privy council of the king. But Louis allowed 
what was called the theocratic party, in union with 
the friends to old privileges, to gain, continually, 
more influence in the internal management of the 
kingdom. This was shown by the prosecntions 
against the writers, who complained of abuses in 
the public administration, and, especially, of the 
measures of the secret police, by which those who were 
suspected of being political enemies were enticed to 
manifest their feelings by deeds. An instance of this 
kind was the punishment of the deputy Kodilin. By 
the change in the law of elections, in June, 1820, 
the system of the strict royalists was triumphant ; 
Vill^le was placed at the head of the ministry. But 
the strength of the king, who had, for several years, 
been unable to walk, now entirely failed him. His 
last triumph was the campaign in Spain in 1823. 
In August, 1824. it became evident that his disease 
was mortal. Until the day of his death, September 
16, 1824, he gave proofs of firmness and resignation. 
** Un roi doit mourir," said he, quaintly, ** mais ne 
doit Jamais etre malade^* Louis XVIII. possessed 
much intellectual cultivation and sagacity, but, en- 
feebled by disease, he had not sufficient strength of 
character to restrain the ultras, nor did he understand 
new France.— -He had one remarkable maxim— -Z/Vjp- 
actitude est la politesse des rois, 

LOUIS III. (called, in German history, the Child), 
bom in 893, succeeded his fiither, the emperor Am- 
ulph, when six years old. In his minority, arch- 
bishop Hatto. of MenU,administered the government, 
and carried the monarch about witlf him, wherever 
the affairs of the empire required tlie presence of the 
regent Durinr the course of his reign, Germany 
was desolated by the Hungarians, and torn asunder 
by civil discord. He assumed the imperial title in 
908, but was never crowned. He died in 911, or 
912; and with him ended the royal line of Charle- 
magne. 

LOUIS IV., the Bavarian, emperor of Germany, 
son of Louis the Severe, duke of Bavaria, was bom 
in 1286. On the death of Henry VII. (q. v.), five 
electors were in &vour of Louis, while the otiMra 
supported Frederick, duke of Austria. The two 
rivals being both crowned, a war ^ n»tt«°».*??, ^!«?- 
eric was made prisoner, in the batUe of MuWdorf, m 
1322. (Sm JBmMtfia; ud (hrmmnw* ^utwrp of.) 
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In 1315, Lo\m hoA expelled Itk brollier, Rodolpti, 
who opposes! Irk election from the Palatinate, but, 
aflpf ifte dfath nf the latter, ha«l ft^rmed a coiiTeiiticB 
with his Rjiis, by virtue of which their patrimony was 
restored to them, and the ekclornl dignity was to 
beEun^ aitf nmtely to Bavaria and the PalBtinate. The 
vaciiiit Mwrk of Brandenburg he conferred, in 132^, 
on his eldest son, \n his disputes with pope John 
XX tl., against whom he was joinecj hy the Visointi 
party in Italy, he maintained the dignity of the Ger- 
man crown t and set up the antip4>pe Nicliolas V. 
In 134 1>, Clement VL excommunicated him^ and 
«uccecde<l in causijig five electtirs to set Charles of 
Lux em bow rg, king of Bohemia, «n the imperiul 
tlirone. In the midst *>f this dispute^ Louis died 
(1347). See Mannert's LouU If\f or the Bamrmn^ 
in German, 18 J 2. 

LOUISA, AudusTA Wiluklmina Anaua, queen 
of Prussia, daughter of Charles, cJukc of Mecklen- 
burg iStre I il«, was born Marcli 10, 1776» at Hanover, 
where her father was commandant. When eiit years 
old, she lost lier mother ; nnd her grandmother, nt 
Darmstadt, took ciiargc of her etiuratioii. In 17D3, 
the king of Prussia , iheu prince ri>yai, saw her nt 
Frankfort, when she and her sister were presented 
to bi» fnlber. 'the prince vm^ im mediately ^truek 
with her une^immon beauty, and was sotin after 
liett'othed to her. Prince Louis, of Pruwia, was 
betrothed, on the «ame day, to her sister, the present 
duchess of Cunt her iiind. Dec, 24, 171*3, the princess 
Loui^a was married to the crow n-pri nee at Berlin^ 
and, when lier hoslmiid ascended the tlirone, Nov. 
16, 17&7, she became, in her exalted ^-tation, tlie 
ino^iel of a wife, a moUier^ ami ji queen, who ailevi- 
Bted misery wherever she could, ami promote*! meriL 
111 1806, when Prussia was sulfering severely under 
the bunlens of war, tlii^ princew t^canie still more 
popular : irwlecd, Jier Iw nuty and gnce, Iicr lienevo- 
UMit und pure character^ her sujrerlngB and Ner forti- 
tude, rendered her an object abuost of adoration. 
She (lied in 1810. 

LOL'ISBURtjj capital of Cape Breton ; situated 
on a point of land on the »ninh ea^t side of the i.^land; 
icm. 59« 56' W.; lat. 45*^ ij4 X. Its streeU are 
regular aoil brand, consisting, for tlie moat part, of 
stone houses, with a liirige pamde at a little distance 
from Ibe citndel, the inside of which is ii fii>e pquore, 
nearly gOtl feet every way. The town is hnlf m Eng- 
lish mile in length, and two in circwiL U'he harbour 
it excellent, and i^; mure tfmn lialf an F.n«>:iish mile in 
breadth in the narrowest |>art, and six miles in length 
fmm nortli east to south-west. I'he prmi^ipal trade 
of Louishurg is the cod fishery. It was taken from 
the French by the British (leet. under i^ir Peter War- 
ren, and the American forces, comnumded by i?ir 
Willium Pepperei, in the year 1745, but iifierwards 
restote<i to France, hy the treaty of Aix-lo-Chapelle, 
in 1748. It was again taken by the British, under 
thw aimniand oi ndmiral Bn^cawen and lieutenant- 
general Auibrrfct, in July, 1758, and its forti&cations 
have l>rcu since demoli4irti. 

LUtJiS D'UR ; a French gold coin, which re- 
eeivetl itji nanie from Louis Xin>,who first coined 
it in 161 K (Sec die article Vmni.) The value of 
the itAui* \% about eighteen libillingi, Louis XIII. 
(SOtncd. likewise, a piece of silver money » called 
huU hlancf also fcut, and, lynong ik, French 



LOUISIANA TFRRITORY. The French, wlien 
in pnsse«9H>n of a great portion of the continent of 
North Amerim, fieeiu to h»ve apptted Lliis name, in 
A ««|;iat manner, to all the ierntories ciaitnH by 
tjMn ^Mith and west of Canada. In thin wttsf, it 
ii«it h$ ettPiifWrfd A* cavntemar* with Um vulley nl 
IM MWltlppif ImmiihM a« |Im tA«t (ly the AWm- 



ghanie^, and stretching westerly in fxi 
indefinite exigent to the Spanish dooiinif 
then unexplored wilds of the interior, flj 
of 1703, which made tlie Mississippi til 
between the British aii^d French colnnifl 
was limited to tJi«t jiart of the vaUey i 
river, but &tili of an uwettlcd eitenfc 
This region wns purchased of France lif, 
States, by which it has been explored, | 
into the states of Louisiana Bnd Ml 
the teJTitories of Arkansas and Missoorl 
here give a general account of the frtm 
covery in this great region, and of tti III 
ring, for locjil details, to the sep«irnte 1 
mentioned. The Spuiiinrdii were the ii 
ice, if not to discover, Fiorida, the wen« 
whicJi were by no means accurately fix* 
Soto wag probably the^rst white man d 
Mi&sifisippi, which he crossed in one of 
tion^, not far from the influx of the ~ 
1673, a Frt^nch mifisionary^ Marqi 
a citisen of Quebec, crossed the 
Michi|;an to the Mi$fissrp|u, whidl 
to the nioutli of the Arkansas 
lodges (IWif, 1681), published by TW 
supplement to his c(j I lection. — Six yrarf j 
Salle, commander of a fori on lalce OflM 
to explore the country, having in cuT^ 
Hennepin. They passed the winter on 
ami La Salle returned to Cnnada U> ^ 
leaving the missionary wHh ordert 
Mississippi to its sources. In the i|» 
Hennepin accordingly descended to llie 
river, followed up its course to the filla 
ny, and, on his return to Prance, puU 
count of his travel, in which be 
LGumana. in honour of Louis XIV, 

The first attempts nt therolonf 
were not made till 1090, when an 
from Rochefort^ under the cofni 
d'Ibberville, n Canadian naval 
who was the firet to enter the Mr. 
who laid the fiiundation of the first 
The Spaniards, who lisd not long 
a setilement at Petisacota, protested . 
occupation of tliis country, wiiich itiej d 
included within the limit<t of Mexico, by 
but were not able to prevent their oceiq 
post on Mobde river, in 1702. The 
kept up a conununication lx*tween thei# 
Canatla and Louisiana, and liad I>ei| 
exploring tlie ctumtry, principally on t^ 
to tile east of it. In 1713, a census 4 
colony gave a population nf i(li\ In tlH 
Antoine de Crt»sRt» wlw bad amansed I 
40,000,000 livres in the Indian trade, | 
gntnt of this country, with the excloi 
commerce for sixteen years. Diiapiii 
speculations, Crnxat gave up the gfH 
and the Mississippi csimmercial compg 
it, A new g«)vcrnment was formeii, r^ 
governor, intendnnt, and royal conncil; 4 
land were made to individuals. New { 
founded, the ciittivetion of tolmcco waf 
and mineni were sent to work the njl 
Louiw ; but, in 1731. the cotDpooygmT« 1 
try to the crown. 

The early bnsiilitiet of the Frendj w| 
ish and Briiisb colonists, and with tl 
native tribes, it is not our ini«»ution to f 
Natrkez.) The struggle of the Frenell 
power in N'ortli America, from 1754, is i 
more interest. The Frencii had M*atter0< 
over tlie more central parts of tho htm^ 
til* Miflsisaippi. Kaskaskia. CaKofeiiy H 
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; of Arkmsai, Ntdiitochea on 
I the Mittiaippf , w^re rslljing 
Tuml populatioii in Ihb Imm^n^^ rf^gmn. 
iptfd^ in some de^r<^, the mannpr^i of 
unterSf while New Orteans nnd Mobile! 
pkets of consideniWe cornrmrcff. The 
led all Uie country west of the A lie- 
bid rslablished a chain of communica- 
«eir Orieans to Queb<^, which they 
tllRfigthen by a line of fortiiled posts. 
p vho claimed th« conntry from the 
hi St Lawrence, found themselves thm 
t Am in, upon tlie eastern slope of the 
TU^, French ot^cupied and fortified thr- 
iitkm at the Jiend of die Ohio, to which 
R name of fort da Qwtne. The British 
Idoek folleil in his attack on this post,. 
Mfmtnated in the complete htimiliation 
ho, fay the peace of 1 7G3, was fibliged 
da, and all her possessions east of the 
A BriLain. The preceding year (No- 
g), the had ceded all her possessions 
rirer, with the island of Orleans^ to 
the ima^ of Louisiana now liecame 
s part of the valley. In tlie vvnr of the 
roliitioTi, Spain coiiqnered Florida from 
Bd, by the peace of 1783, tlxai province 
> the Spaniards, while all tlie country 
ida and the St Lawrence, and the ocieun 
mssipplf was ackn<iwled|;ed as an inde- 
• (Sec IJtufetJ Sfafrs, Kentucky, Ten- 
to,) The navigaliofj of the Missis- 
Kame a source of difRcuky between 
p Ignited States. After much delay, 
IS concluded Ijetweeu the two 
line of bountlary was agreed 
IT uav lotion of the river secureii to 
litp. Ill 1793, the Spanbh posits, to 
St*^were eA&cuated, but Spanisli ships 
rpfMatiuoH on the American commerce, 
la attovv the navigation of tlje Missis- 
» rtgfit of deposit at New Orleans, which 
»ea by treaties. A force was accord- 
■d on the Ohio^ by the goveniment of 
ites, in 1799, intended to descend the 
uid feiie New Orleans, A chang:e of 
J wo* followed hy the disbanrling of 
bat representations were made to Spain 
iatation of the (reaty» with a demand of 
tl was answered by the declaration that 
d been ceded to France. The Frencrh 
I for the occupntion of the country was 
the Dut^'h ports by the British, and the 
eded Loui^iiiiia to the United States frjr 
^,000,000 dollars, or about £;J,875,0(X), 
luted April 13, 1803. (Se« the secret 
5 treaty in the Histoire de la Louisiana ^ 
rbois, Paria, 1^9.) The country passed 
to iJie possession of the United States. 
i wera iiti mediately taken for tjrganizin^ 
nt, and examining: its unknown regiims. 
!*d into tlie territorial governments of 
ch. In 1812, was admitted into the union 
ident $tate under the name of Louisiana 
CMi, State o/)^ and of Louisiana, after- 
►d lo MitMouri. See 3iintami Stot^j aod 

&tional expedition was planned by pre^i- 
n, and placed under the command of 
is, and Ueutenant Clarke (afterwards 
Missouri), with instructions to ascend the 
tm the rocky roountaina, and descend, 
ibia, to the Pacific ocean. They beg^n 
irer voyage since the time of Orellana, 
I, Having wintered at fort Mandaii, 



they cwi tinned their rop^ next pprlnff, and, after 
a course of 3000 miles arrived at the fountain-lieod 
of the Missouri. Fifty days were occupied in cmss- 
in;:^ the mountains by a difficolt mud ; but shorter 
and more easy passaged have since l>een discovered. 
Descending the Columbia to its mouth, they reached 
the Pacific ocean, at a distance of 4134 miles from 
their starting-point. They retin-netl by a Rime what 
shorter route of 3550 miles, hnving been tlie first who 
had eroded the North American continent, from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific. (See Lewis and Clarke's 
EJTpedition to the Sources of t/te Mistouri^ Phila- 
delphia, 18140 Abfjiit the same tiahe, lieutenant 
(afterwards major) Pike was sent to eiplore the 
Mississippi, and ^ on hii return from that expedition^ 
to survey the country lying between tlic Rocky 
mountams and the Mtssissipni, and examintr ilm 
sources of the Arkansas, and Red rivers. Havfaig 
arrived at the head of tlie former, nnd siiflered mucfi 
from cold and hunger, on account of the elevated 
situation of the country, he rencheti a large river, 
wliicli he supposed to be the Red river, bnt whicl^ 
proved to be the Del Norte. He bad unconsciausly 
eotereii tJie Spanish territories with hh party, when 
they were arrested by Spanish soldiers, and carried 
ahnost witliotit clotliing, to Santa Fe, but weri* after- 
wards set at Uberij^and returned to Nachitnches. 
(See Pikers Ejtptdititm to the Purees of the Mitsi^ 
lippiy Philadelphia, 1810.) In 18IQ> the federal 
government organised a new expedition, of a mili- 
tary and scientific nature, to examine more carefully, 
with a viewt to colonisation and defensive establish- 
ments, tlie CO unt ry east o f tlie R ocky moantains . 1 1 was 
commancled by major Long, and a narrative of it has 
been written by doctor Jamei, botanist to the exfiedi- 
tion. The party emliarked at Pittsl^ir^r, in a steam- 
ttoat.and reached the mouth of the Platte In tlie middle 
of ^rptemljcr* Having passed the winter on the banks 
of tliat river, they resumed their route in June, 1880, 
and crossed the great sandy desert which extends, in 
a gentle slope, nearly 400 miles to the base of the 
Rocky mountains, and nearly 500 miles from north 
to south. Its surface is furrowed by ravines, seve- 
ral hundretl feet deep, in which »re a few stunted 
trces„ On the elevated surface of the desert, not a 
tree is to be seen ; but it is thickly set wiih the 
spiny cactus, or prickly pear. Proceeding south- 
wardty, they descended the Arkansas, and relumed 
with large collections of tkittsalrare animals, snme 
thonsana preserved insecls, and an herbal of 400 or 
500 new plants. {See Aec&mU of an Kx-pedttif^n t& 
(he Rocky Mtmnfainji, Philadelphia, 182$.) Another 
expedition, under gerernl (now governor) Cass, pro- 
ceeded to explore the British ircmtiers about the 
sourues of the iMisslssif pi. Schoolcraft was the Iiis- 
tori an of this expedition. {Traveh to the So^tff^s of 
MisJiisfippi, in 1820, AlbnF*y, 1821.) To complete 
the survey of the frontier, major Long was sent, iit 
1823, with Mr Keating to ascend the St Peter's, 
a considerable river which falls into fhe ML<!Sis- 
sippi. They traced the river to its source (375 
miles), ni*d, proceeding northward, reached the 
Red rirer, which flows into lake Winnipec, (See 
Narrative vf the Seamd Erpedithn. fo St Pefer'f 
/f»wr, Lake tFmmpec, &c.j Iff JFiUkrm /f. Kent* 
ing.) This completed the general survey of thi3 
immense rpgion. Its northern boumlary was settled 
by the convention of 1818 with Cirertt liritain. on 
a line drawn fn 40° from the lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky mountains: the southern, by the treaty 
uf J819 with Spain, is from the Sabine river, in 38* 
N., to the Red river; then along that river to 100* 
W., thenoe directly norfli to the Arkansas, whidi it 
follows to 4?* N., and thence, in that paratW, to th» 
South sea. The states of Louisiana and Missouri, 
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and the territory of the ArkanGas have already b«en 
Bet offt and are occupied with a thin, but active and 
rapidly increasing population. TJie great mineral 
and vegetable wealtli uf tliis vast region, ^nd iu 
almost utipandleled facilities of coimuunicatioi];, open 
a wide prospect to the prosperous, free, and luippy 
communities that are springUig up in its basom, 'Hie 
territory west of tlie Rocky mountains, wbidi se«*ais 
to belong to the I'nited States rather by priority of 
discovery tluin as a part of the Louisiana pwrchase, 
will l>e described under tlie head of Oregon. Beside 
the works already mentioned, consult r:harlevoix*s 
Bescriplion de la NmtveUe France ; Jefferson's Ae- 
c&unt of Louisia/m ; Stoddard's Sketches nf Lamsmtm; 
and F tint's interesting work, Oeographjf and History 
of the Mississippi l^afiry (Cincinnati, 1828.) 

LOUISIANA ; one of the l\ States of America, 
formed in 1812. It is bounded north by Arkansas 
territory, east by the state of Mississippi and tiie gulf 
of Mexico, The eastern boundary hue is formed by 
the river Missi^ippi, Irom lat. 3:1"^ to 31'' N.; thence^ 
by tlie parallel ol 31 '^^ to Pearl river; thence by that 
stream to its mouth. The gulf of MeJtico forms the 
iouthem boundary, and Sabine river the western^ 
fpom its mouth to lat. 32« N.; thence the boundary 
line proceeds due nortli to lat. 33^, thence due east 
to the Mississippi; Jon. 89* to 94° 6' W.j lat. 29'* 
to 33^ N.; 240 miles long, from north to south, and 
210 broad; square miles, 48,220, or 31^463,000 acres: 
population, in 1820, 153,407; alBves, 09,064: in 1830, 
2l4,6in3, Tlie principal rivers are the Mississippi, 
Red, Ouachitta, Black, Tensaw, Sabine^ Calc^iu, 
Mermentau, \'ermilion, Atchafalaya, Teche, Pearl, 
Amite, and Iberville. The largest lakes are Pont- 
chflrtraiOi Manrepas, Borgne, Chetimaches, Mer- 
i]ientau> Catcasiu, Sabine, Bt^tineau, Bodcau, and 
Ocatahoola. All the southern part of this slate is a 
vast alluvial tract of low champaign country, extend- 
ing from lake Borirne to Sabine river, and from the 
gulf of Mexico to Baton Rouge and Red river; about 
260 miles long, and frtim 70 to 140 wide. This 
extensive tract is intrrsected by numerous rivers, 
bftyi, creeks, and lakes, dividing the country into a 
great number of islands. The country abcjut the 
Bflliie is one continued swamp^ destitute of trees, 
and coveretl wiih a species of coarse reeds, from four 
to ive feet high. NoUiing can be more dreary than 
a praapect from a fthips mast, while piissing this 
iountlMe waste, A large est tent of country in this 
Ifelte i4 annually overflowed by the Missi^isippi. Ac- 
GCrrdingto Mr Darhj^ the average width of overflowed 
lands above Red river, from lat. 3P to 33"* N., may 
be as!^iimed at 20 miles, equal to 2770 square miles. 
Below kt, 31" to the efflux of the Lafourche, aliout 
80 miles in extent, the inundntion is about 40 miles 
in width, equal to 3SJO0 square niileji. All the coun- 
try below tlie efflux of tlje Lafourche is liable to be 
inundated, equal to if370 square miles. From this 
calculatioti, it appears that 8340 sqimre miles are 
liable to ha inundated by the overflowing of the 
Mississippi ; and if to this l>e added t^^ square 
Diiles for the inundatetl lands on Red river, tlie whole 
surface of the state liable to inuntbtion, will amount 
to 10,890 square miles. Of this extent, not one half is 
actually covered unnually with water. The imme- 
diate Wks of all the streams are seldom, and many 
of them i»ever, inundated; and they afford strips of rich, 
tillable liuid, from a mile to a mile at>d a half wide. 
The country between the Mississippi, Iberville, and 
Pearl rivets is an imporUmt part of the iHate, The 
southera half is a level country, yet highly i*rotluctive 
in c<}tton, sugar, rice, corn, ami indigo. The nortliern 
part present* an nndnkttng surfiicV, cfwered witli a 
heavy growth of limber, consisting of white, red^ and 
fellow OAk» hickof7, black wahmt^ MMsafmi, mai^- 



nolia, and poplar. The district of NfwFefetin^ 
been considered, by s-ome, as the garden of Louis 
The soutli-westem part of tlie state, campiiRl^ 
districts of Upelousas and Attakapas, coasistt » 
of extensive prairies* Some of these prttite 
detached, but the lines of woods between 
generally very narrow, and they may be 
as forming one immense meadow. A tBf]ge 
of these tracts are Ijarren » but some parts, 
iMt Ijordering on tlie Teche, are very ft 
contain flourishing settlements, 1 1 lias been 
that the prairie lands in the state, Judi 
swamps along the gulf ot Mexico, constitute 
of its whole surface. The country on both 
Red river, from its moutli to the limits of tlM 
is intersected with lakes, which are more tfaini 
in number, and all communicate with the river. 
bottoms on the river are from one Co ten milci 
and of a very fertile soiL The timber on the 
is willow, cotton woovl, honey-locust, pawpa^w, 
buckeye; on the rich uplands, elm, cucumlner, 
hickory, mulberry, black walnut, with abi 
grape vines ; upon the secood-rate, or sandy ui 
white, pitchy and yellow pines, and vaiioos ' 
oak. 

The climate of Louisiana is as cold as that 
Atlantic states about two degrees further north* 
orange ceases at aliont 30", and the sugar-caoe at 5l*, 
Sugar nnd rice are the staples of the state In gcner^ 
soutli of 30^, and cotton north of that parallel ; tkt 
latter, however, is extensively cultivated in e^fty 
part of the state. Among the fniits are tbt apple in 
the northern parts, the peach, and seveiml speciei of 
fig, the orange, tlie pomegranate, and |rape. Tbo 
oljve-tree is fonml, nod die Provengab, vho Wtra 
settled in Louisiana, affirmed that the oUimas good 
as that of their native country. Indigo was forraeriy 
much cultivated, but has been, of fate, In a 
measure abandoned. The rice is remarkably 
and yields abundantly. Some attention ftaa 
been {raid to the cultivation of the te^ plant; 
finest tobacco is raised, but is not so 
sugar and cotton. The kinds of cotton 
are Louisiana, green seed, or Tennessee, 
recently, Mexican cotton. The amount ol 
made in 1888 was ST^fio hhds,; of molasses, ! 
lihds. : in 18?9, the sugar made was 48,1838 
ami as there artj 40 galToris of molasses to 
head of sugar, the hog^head^ of molasses 
lieeu somewhat less than lialf as nuraercMia. 
toljttcco exported, from Oct, 1, 1827, to Oct, 1» 
was, for the first 12 monthfi, 35,111 hhds^; for 
second, ^5A9l; fi)r the third, 28,028. The baki 
cotton which were exported in the same perlQdl| 
were 304,818, 2i>7.949, ;*jl,890. The total exportifB 
I8*ig, were 1^,386.060 dollars, or nearly £a,OO0j00a 
The value of imports, for the same time^ was 6^57 JBOB 
dollars, or about half that sum ; amount of toruitfi^ 
5l,«M>3, of which 17,000 was steam-boat tonrwg*. 
The arrivals at the port of New Orleans, fft>m cEt. 
I, 1829, to t>ct. 1, 1830, were i!86 ships, 445 brigst, 
166 schooners, 33 sloop«, 778 steam-ocMits, — total, 
3898. The Inited States granted the state 46,080 
acres of land for a college, and one thirty -sixth of 
each township, or 873,000 acres, for schools. ThfT« 
are colleges at New Orleans and Jackson. In 18*7» 
the legislnture ramie a grant to each parish of t 
dollar* 62 .J cents to every voter, to be applies! to tilt 
education of the poor ; in consequence of wtiioll 
nearly 40,000 dollars are annually applied for lldi 
purpose. The Catholic is the pretloraiiiant 
gioii of Louisiana: there are a few Baptists and 
Methtidists. According to returns for ISiJS, tbe 
militia amounted to 12,214 mvn. The phticlpsl 
towns in the state ore New Orleans, Donaldson 
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(the seit of gorcrnment), NadiiKi- 
B&iofi Rouge, Opelousas, Gaive^ 
cotutitution dialers iittlp from those 
{iee C^tftstt/uiions); but tiie law is 
ouuunou Uw ^ich prevails in the rest of tJie 
exr<^pt 50 far a^ Its provisions liare been 
* *7 statute. The civil \&w, which pre- 
tjhe French dominion, lias been retained 
jfl features. (See, betow^ Lowtiana, 
I TW uresent white inhabitants of Lonis- 
JkirfilMiirs of the Spaniards, French, and 
or emigrants from the other states* 
' coluuies. ThechafBC'ter ofsudi 
; scaltered over a greal extent of 
af course, be Tarious. The Knglish 
Bll^ge aod the Anglo-American institutions are^ 
^ivr, assamiOj^ tlie predominance. The early 
Bijof the stale will be found in tlie preceding 
in !■ 1612^ the texritory of Ork'ans, having 
[Iboad to contain the reqni^ite number of inliabi- 
I VBS admilted into the Union, under the name 
mitimmm. Jan. 8, 1813, the attack of the British 
Erv Orleans was repulsed by general Jackson. 
iWrtf Orienn*, 

NBspmMo, Cod^ «/! Most of the United States, 
) tiiose wliich were formerly colonies of France 
Bfiftin. have adopted the common law of EngbiMl, 
U iB&is of their municipal law. The stute of 
Ums^ however, has steadily adhered to the civil 
■radBKc which it derived tirom the continent of 
Ip^ thOBgh, in criminal matters, tlie English 
pfvdeMS has be^n followed. The custom of 
^ vftidi tke colonists brought with thern^ as the 
of tlie new colony* wiis first reduced to writing 
Jnpce in 1510, and enlarged and amended in 

LTW deficiencies of the customary law^ both 
flMlher coontiy and the ailony^ were supplied 
]elcffffe»tol3ie Roman junsprudence. Louii^inna 
\ codbd by Fiaace to Spain in ITGS^and was taken 
eessaon of by llii hitter power in 1769, when the 
meh isw wm lotroduced. The great body of tills 
\ eaJlnd Hm Skte Parfidas^ was compiled as early 
laSX The Retvpilacion de Castttta^ published in 
^, was liicemied to clear up the confusion of the 
Cttdci^ but it leaves the authority of the 
genrfatly unimpaired. The cession of 
to the United States necessarily introduced 
|ml by jury in a modified form, and Uie writ of 
HKt cawpuM^ which were unknown to the pre- 
iMqg laws. The legislative council of the territoiy 
kmiiis borrowed lor^ely from the common law, 
fnodpally those forms of proceedings^ necessary 
Kmfipr efficient powers on the cnurts organiied 
ler the authority of the Union. But, in the ad- 
of suits between individuab^ the Spanish 
wa» the sole guide, except in commer- 
In 180€» the legislative council 
Mwl two able jurists to prepare a civil code for the 
oTlhe territory, on the groundwork of the civil 
•» which goveTDcd the territory. It was reported 
1806, and adopted, but was not allowed to super- 
r til* nrovious laws, exccpt aj far as those laws 
tent with its provisions.* The " Digest 
rode now in Force in the Territory of 
laaoi,'' as it was called, though termed a code, is, 
hm^lillle more than a synopsis of the Jurispru. 
iMofdiailo* It continued tn operation for four- 
l> ytars^ without any material innovation. In 
\t^ Messrs Derbigny, Livingston^ and Moreau 
let were selectetl by the legislature to revise and 
end the dvU code, and to add to it such of the 

l« WliK ft liBW WM punmA to pnmutBff* snd ftuthartia thfl 
nJaliijii of «udl ptfti of tbs Parti4at •avtpr^ ronc«ived t<j 
> Itm ion* af law Id Uw •tats, uid incii k trtiulatioa wu 
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laws still in force as wm*e not included therein. 
They were authorised to add a system of commercial 
law, and a code of practice* The code which they 
prepared, having been adopted, was promulgated in 
lfi^4, under the title of the *' Civil Code of ttie Stale 
of Louisiana ;'^ and the legislature resoWedj tliat, 
" from and after tlie promulgation of this code, tlie 
Spanish, Roman, and French laws, whidi were to 
force when Louisiana was ceded to the United States, 
and the acts of die le^psLaiive council of the k^^sla- 
ture of tlie territory of Orleans, and of the legisbinre 
of the slate of Louisiana, be, and hereby are, repeal* 
ed in every case for which it has been specially pro* 
vided in this code.'' It would seem that where the 
code is silent on any subject, any pre-existing law on 
that subject, whether of French or Spanish origin, op 
of native growth, would be eonsklerea as Still in ftirce. 
The new code, independently of the great changes 
which it has introduced^ is much more full and ex* 
plicit in the doctrinal parts tlmn Uie former digest. 
The Oieory of olifigations, particularly, deserves to 
be mentioned, as comprising^ in a condensed nnd 
even elegant furm, tlie most satislactory enunciatiua 
of general principles. The jurisconsults appear to 
have profited much by the great work of loullier, 
entitled Le Droit civil Francis. The code contains 
355S articles, numbered trom tlie beginning for coo* 
venience of reference. The most striking and mate- 
rial changea introduced by the new code, relate to 
the rules of succession, and the enlargeil Bberty of 
disposing of property by last will, by curtailing the 
portions which must be reserved for forced heirs. 
The new onier of succession conforms to that esta- 
blished in France by the Code Napoleon, and will 
be found to be copied almost precisely from tlie 1 16th 
novel of Justinian, from which the Spanish rules of 

descent had deviatcnl in some essential particulars.' 

The legislature of Louisiana pruvidetl also for the 
foruintion of a penal code, by an act passed in 1 820, and 
intrusted the cliorge o^ preparing it to Mr Edsvard 
Livingston. A plan of a penal code was accordingly 
drawn up by him, and presented to the legislature in 
IS22. The manuscript copy of the part of the code 
which had been prepared, was destroyed by fire in 
1824^ and Mr Livingston has been since engaged in 
repairing the loss, and com pk^ ting the code. 

LOUISVILLE ; a city of Keiilucky, on the Ohio, 
opposite to the rapitk or falls of that river, ona pbln. 
elevated about seventy feet above the level of the 
river ; Ion. 85« 30' \V. ■ bt. 38* 3' S. The sod i§ 
ratlier sandy, with a substratum of rich clay, from 
which very good Imcks are made. The town is re- 
gularly laid out : eight broad and straight streets, 
parallel with the river, are intersected by eigliteeo 
otliers, at right angles, running from the river 
to tlie southern boundary of the city, which is about 
three miles long, with an average width of upwards 
of one mile. The population, by the census of 1830, 
was estimated at about 10,500 : a most rapid increase 
has since taken place. The pubhc buildings in Louis, 
ville are a court-huuse, jail, ten houses of public wor- 
shipjr a poor-house, city school and marine hospital, all 
in good taste. The private buildings are mostly of 
brick, without much ornament; the warehouses, par- 
ticularly those which have been erected witlun one 
or two years, are very eitensive, Louisville is tlie 
most commercial city in the west, commanding the 
commerce of a great extent of country. It export! 
tobacco, whisky, cotton lagging and baltng, hemp, 
flour, pork, bacon, lard, and many other productiuus 
of the country. Its imports ore various and exten- 
sive, tlie easy circumstances of the people whom It 
supplies creatiujg a large demand for foreign articles 
Of comfort and luxury. The commerce ts carried qq 
by upwards of 300 i team-boaU, measuring from 50 
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to 500 toiw «ie!ij seme of which nre daily ftirivtng^ 
firmit or dep^rtinf^ for all ports of the immeme votley 
of til e Mtsiijsippi. The amTftb during 1832 ex- 
ce«ied laoOj and the di»piiPttires were about the 
•ame numljer; this h exnlusive of keel and flxit 
httRlfif which inuvt have nnmiitHed to at least tliat 
numWr. Louisville is the grexit commercial depot 
lor die country burderitig <jn ilie Ohio and »lJ5 trimi- 
tary ivBtent> and the Mississippi above Natchez, the 
country lyings near to the great lakes resorting to 
this pity hr many articles of trade. Great bodies of 
»raigraiit! from the east and north pass throiipfh it ; 
&nd it is not nncomimon, in the anttnnn, lo see the 
•trrets filled for days tosrether^ with cooiinued pro- 
mttkmt of motferi, as tliey are called, p^oinc to the 
** gfWt wwt/* fii foraier year^, Louisville nad the 
character of beiog unhealthy ; but, since the introdtic- 
iMwi of steam-biat navigation, and the improved 
niethods of livincf^ no town of its ?iie in the United 
States has been more liealthT: the year 182*, so 
lb tat to the health of the whole valley of the Missis- 
aippi, is the la^t in which any thing like geneml sick- 
ness hai been known in this city. 

LOUSE (p^itmhts). These disagreeable and nn- 
aeemly insects lielong to the order parasita (Latr,), 
vk) are diaract prized by havin« gjx feet farmed for 
walking, a niotith furnished withapmboscis, antemuE 
aa kin^ as the thorax, and the abdomen depressed, 
■nd furmed of several segments. Almo«;t every 
apedesofarihnal h trefinenled by its peeniiar louse, 
eowetftnes by several kinds i even mna is subjected 
to tbeir fiUacks. They breed with nma^in^ rapidity, 
several generations occurring in a short period. 
Certain circiimstances app*^ar to be eTCCeedingly fav- 
curable to their inerea^<ie ; as Infaney, and that state 
of the system giving^ rise to phthiriask, or the lousy 
di^sease. The human race is infested by several 
species, among which are the P. humanui corporis, 
or body louse, principally occMrring in adulLs who 
neglect cleanliness j and the P. kummius capitis^ or 
common lou^ie, most frequent in children. Cleanliness 
is the be*t antidote against these disgusting intruders. 
The lou^y disease, thou*;K now of very rare occur- 
rence, appears to Imve Been by no means nnfrequent 
among the ancients. Herod, Antiochus, Callisthenes, 
Sjlla, and many others, are said to have perished 
from tliis disorder. Some nations consider them as a 
gaittninomic luiury, and, at one time, they were useil 
in medicine. Those of our readers who wish for full 
information on these disagreeable parasites, will find 
ample details respecting them in the works of Kheili, 
Swammerdam, and Buouanni, who seem to have 
studleil their habits and mannen with great assidiiity. 
LOUTH, the smallest county of Ireland, is situ- 
ateil in the province of Leinsler, and extends from 
N. to S. 27 miles, from E. to W. 18. The soil is in 
p^neral fertile, and ts almost wholly devoted to corn. 
The principal towns are Ditndatk (the CBpital), 
Coilon, Ardee, Hunlen, Carlingford, and Castle HeU 
lingham. The chief manufactures of Louth are 
dowlns, sheet! ngsi, and cambrk*. See Irefand. 

LOUTH ERBOURG, or LUTHERBL RG, FirrMc 
jAwm ; a landfcap^ ptifnter of eminence, born at 
8(rn«biirg, In IT 10. He stttdled under Tischbein, 
•ml aftervarda under Casanova, and dispKnyed great 
talents In the delineation of Imttles, hiinting-|iiere'!, 
Itc. After having Iveen admitted a niciubtr of the 
acadrmy of puiuting at Paris, where ho was first 
«ettled,he removed; In 1 77 J, to London, where he 
was employed in the decofmtions of the opera-house, 
iind aim at Dnirv-lane theaftre. He tobsequently 
eocitnved an exhibition, caHed the Eidopfiystkon^ 
fomfwhat an the phin of tlie Dwrftma, which, how- 
ever, M not prtrve a very profitable specubtian. In 
IT8f, he wai nominated a royat AcadeniidBa ; ud^ 



as a lenrlscape painter he p055eS5^ dffi 
brity. He also painted fome historical p 
the Victory of Lord Howe, and the Sifi 
ciennes. His chorBCter wti«5 eccentnc, i 
for infalTmted with the reveries ufania 
as to have ncctmipaniefl the Impostor I 
Switzerland. He returned to England|i 
London, in 1812. 

LOUVAIN (Dutch, Loevtn, Lev^ 
the capital ofime of die four district* oft] 
BmlMint \ more lately of a circle in the ( 
South Brabant, kingdom of the Neihe 
present belonging to Belgium. Louvafn 
on the river Dyle, find a canal leading fra 
to the Riipel, five leajjues E. N. E, fipod 
iat. 5f>^ 5:V 26" N. i Ion. 4<' 41' 64^' Rj 
seven churches, five convents^ a magniM 
4000 houses, and 25,400 inhabitant*.^ 
iluke of Bndwni, foundixl the tintver5i||| 
which tielongfnl four colleges, a considtdj 
a botanical garden, and an anatomicalj 
the sixteenth century, it Cf^RLaint^l od| 
Having become extinct during tlie Fll 
tion, it WAS restoreil as a Ivceum, aitd* 
agatn formally re'establisheii. The ni 
dents Is 580. In 1825, a philosophic 
Catholic clergy til eu wnt founded, with l| 
of raising the standard of leaniing a a 
dates for holy orders ; but the clergy 1 
against it, thiit in 18:J0, when " 
WMS appointed for tlie affairs of 
sophical college was nbolished, 
contributed to notiiislt that spirit i 
the Catholic Belgians hove manU 
government of the Netherlands, 
separation of Belgium hu^ bet-n ch 
tlie beginning of the fourteenth 
city had 200,000 inhabitants, ilie 
tyres supported 100,f>00 workmen, J 
after the insurrection f>f 1378, eniigr 
and founded the English wotillen nianu 
mn-it tniporlant article of indii^'try ii f 
150,000 casks are exported annually^ 
from ten to twelve hice majiufactorir '^ 
merce in corn and bops h consider 
the lute revolution^ the inluibitanU _ 
arduur the cause of independence, and! 
courai^e {Oct. 23, 1830) the attacks ofq 

LOUVEL, FiERRE Loris, the asssissfl 
of Berry, was born at Versailles in |78^ 
as saddler in the royal stables. Fr«>m h' 
wardSf he was of a gloorriy and resrrv r-d 
and impatient of contradiction, but ntil 
temperate. He often changed his master 
his residence. From all circumstances, I 
tliat he was fanatical and eccentric* |j 
Bourbons, and wished to exiirpaie tl)# 
duke of Berry in particular, b* cause he ti 
to conlintie the line, Feb. 13, I820» a 
o'clock in t!)e evening, when the prince ^ 
ing his wife from the opera to the carri 
pressed towards him, sertetl hint by the h 
and stabbed him with a knife in his right 
the first cry of the prince, the soldiers ol 
pursued the murderer, who was appr* 
conducteti into the giiarti-room of the < 
He was examined in the presence «»f j 
Decaies, and immediately avowetl, tha 

freviou^t, he bad formed the resolntioiif 
ranee frtjm the Bourbons, whom be oM 
worst enemies of the country ; that aAer 
Berry, he had intended to murder Uii 
ibally, the kin^^. His tml was condtti 
oliMiibflr ol peers. Tbe inrestigvUoiii 
three months^ atid 1200 wttoeawt wrre f 
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Aft leogth Belkrt, 
, dsdifcd hi tiM MictaMnl (Mat 

b68B fpiOIVCffM. JuM A^ LOQTCl, 

m pteoed ai Uw bw of 



rjMn, iiiiiiv M a eonrt of Jorttos. 

Il'AalMy. praridnt if Uw diBniber. 

Losvel dMiml-tet no pmoiial 



i tfas luiifiiBr* but 
^ i by the p rw en ee of the 

timpii m Mriyas 1814; CiMft, i« oider to 
Hi AMtes be had tnrrelM, and visited 
ihid rf nSTbut, ia tiat place bad no con- 
^ wHb Napoieoa or Ma attenduiti ; tbat, after 
hrt irtam from Elba, he was ukra hiio ser- 
li MHbr ia liha impeiial sCaMes, and, hence, 
Maid 1Mb atetkn io the royal subles. No 
i jartyy oo Mividaal, bad persiiaded him io 

Ibto art. He had read no newspapers nor 
*. Urn adultted that bis deed was a hor- 
hM { baft alaied thai be bad determined to 

Mmaeiff Ibr Fiance. Lowel's defenders 
a awwaMnns, or aa faisanity consisting in a 
i^ wmd afmaaled to the dying request of the 
r Ifca pamap of Ms aaiderer. Loo? el then 
I MbDoa. The high oourt of Justice eon- 
biai to dwih. After a long delay he admit. 
i|gtt •# • ttenmaa, but, on the day of his 
■ (My Y» 1^*0), paid no attention to his 
MttOmg hkeyei over the multitude, which 
i bto csaevtion in silence. — 8ee Maurice 
. Ai ^meit tk LtrnPtif aumtsm, &c. (9 
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COUVRAY, JoBir Baptist; a 
J ilaUnguished as an actor in the 
». At the commencement of the political 
'ilneil the popular party, and dis- 
i ^version to Fovalty and nobility, 
aance, entitled BmiHe de Far- 
niee9»air9 (1701), in support of 
ns reiatnre to marrisge, and spoke 
r aational assembly in &vour of a 
fcm against the emigrant princes. 
J Aa vsi daieea a deputy to the convention, 
I Mtarimd bhnself to the party of the Giion- 
tf siBlad for the death of Louis XVI., with a 
\ aKecution should be delayed till after 
I of the constitution by the people. He 
1 by the terrorists, and included in an 
isBwd June %y 1704. Having escaped 
capHaly be retned to Caen, with several of his 
wm, wmA ampftoyed himself in writing against 
Mm. Hewas declared an outlaw ; on which 
a Brittany, and thence to the department of 
■Be. At length he separated from his com- 
and retomea to Paris, where he kept him- 
xaM till after the fall of Robespierre. He 
sftly pnUisbed an account of his adventnres 
dba time of his proscription, entitled NoHeet 
ktkiit et Iff HMr dSf met P/rr7«— a work 
as maaatie style, which has been transbted 
Urii and other languages. Lonvet recovered 
te tba eonvfotion hi March 1705, and he 
I tlw p res kl en cy in June following. He was 
Ai ft member of the council of five hundred, 
a ^Bitted in May, 1797, and died at Paris, 
t5« of that year. He is ehiefly known hi 
I aa the author of a Ucentioos novel— X« Fie 



fOlS, PaAMfois MicniL LrraLLiaa, mar- 
mfadBtcr af war to Louis XIV., son of the 
ar Latelliar, bora at Paris in 1041, was early 
royal eounMllar through the inionice of hta 
Ha displayed so little tacUnatien Ibr busfaiess, 
aaafc ftlovt ef pleasure, that his &tber threaU 
him of tba rae e r s k w of the scaretari. 



ship hi Iba war dspartment, wMeh bad baen eonftrred 
OB Mm at the early age of thirteen. Prom thia 
moment young Loirrois abandoned his habits of 
dissipation, and devoted himself to business. After 
1606, he had the whole management of the ministry 
of war, and soon exerciied a despotic control over 
his master, and over the army. His extensive know- 
ledge, his decision, activity, Indwtry and Ulentt, 
midered hhn an able minister ; but he cannot aspire 
to the praise of a great statesman. He was too 
regardless of the rights of human nature ; too lavish 
orthe Mood and Iriasure of Piance ; too much of a 
despot, to deserve that honourable appellation. His 
reforms in the organisation of the army ; his manner of 
conducting the wars of his ambitious master, if they 
were not rather his own ; and, above all, his successes, 
render his admiidstration brilliant—See Audouin*s 
Hiitoire 4e VAdmimahmtiom de la Guerre (Paris, 
181 1.)— But, Justly appreciated, Louvois roust be con. 
sidered as the evil gmius of the showy but disastrous 
reignof Louis XIV. While the kingwas flattered with 
the idea of having formed the young minister, and of 
directing his aovemment in omon, every thing m-as, 
in feet, done by Louvois, ana according to his views. 
The aenerali were all rrquired to communicnte 
immediately with him ; and, although Tnrenne would 
not submit to this order, yet the kme showed all his 
letters to his minister, and answered them according to 
his snggestioni. Bold and grasping schemes which 
could be eKecuted only by the unwearied activity and 
industry of Lotfrols, were proposed by him for the 
purpose of renderinr himself necessary to Louis, who, 
he was conscious, disliked him personally. Hence, 
notwithstanding the solemn renunciations of all claims 
to Prancho-Comt^ and the Spanish Netherlands (see 
Lomie XI F^ and France)^ war was undertaken (1607 
and 1660) to get possession of them. Ttie war of 
1678, against Holland, was begun at the instigation of 
Louvois, and would have been finished much sooner, 
had he not, contrary to the wishes of CoihM and 
Tiveime, Insisted upon oocupyfaig the fortresses, and 
thus ghren the Dutch time to open their sluices. The 
victories of Turenne (q. v.), in 1674 and 1676, were 
gained bv a disobedience of the orders of the minister 
of war ; but the desolation €i( the Palatinate was com- 
manded byhim. The system of rraami, as it is called 
(see Leuis XJF.), was now adopted, and Louvois took 
possession of Strasburg, in the time of peace (1680). 
On the death of Colbert (1683), of whom he had been 
the enemy, his Uifluence became still greater, and one 
of Its most fetal effects was the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes (1685), the dragonnadee, and the con- 
sequent flight of so many peaceful and industrious 
Carrinists. IxNivois was now superintendent of the 
royal buildings, and, on occasion of a dispute with 
the king about the size of a window, in which tlie 
latter had spoken severely to him, *' The king," said 
the raiiiitter ** begins to meddle with every thing ; we 
must give him something to do ; he shall have a 
war ;'* and a pretext was soon found. The system 
of r^nien had united the European powers in the 
league of Augsburg ; and it was determined to seise 
on Philipsbo^. one of the bulwarks of Germany. 
This was done with so much secrecy as to pre- 
vent the place being relicfed. The Prench arms 
were suoeessftil, but disgraced by the horrid bum- 
faigs and devastatkms committed by the direction 
of Louvoia. The Pulatlnate was reduced to a wilder- 
ness in mid^whiter (1689.) The war was oonductM 
with great ability by Louvois; but his arrogance 
had long r e n de re d blm odious to Louis. The 
klng*^ Alike had been hfcreaied by the cruel 
devastationa of Ibe Pftbtinate, and when the mbilster 
proposed to Mm to eomplete the desohitloo by tha 
iNwiiIng af TrevcBy he wJ b ud hia i 
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replied, that, to spare hifl majesty's conscience, he 
h&d alrejidy despatched a courier villi tJrikrs to that 
eflecl. Louis, (Uled with indignatioii, was prevented 
from striking Jiis minister only by the iiiteriereiicc of 
madame de Maiiitenon, Soon after, on prpspiiting; 
hinuself at tJie royal coimcil^ he discuverpd, or fancied 
he discovered, in th« countenance and words of Uie 
kinj;, marks of severity, and wasoblige<i by fMiiitness 
to retire to his hotel, where ho dieil witliio Imlf an 
hour. Whatever may be our Jeelinijs at ttie arro- 
cancia, cruelly, aJid despotism of Louvuls, we caimoL 
deny him tlie merit of Ijavuig orgauiied tlie brilEaat 
victories of ijje reign of Louis. 

LOUVRE; the old royal pabce at PRris, on the 
north Ijank of tlie Seine, a splendid quadmng^iilar 
edifia', with a court in the centre, c*unpleted by 
Napoleon. The origin of its tiame, and tlie time i#f 
tlie erection of the oliiei>t part of it^ are imknoTim. 
We only know tliat PhUip Augustus^ m 1214, built sk 
fort and a state prison in Uiis place; tliat Charles W, 
during the ye-ans 1304—80, added some eiiibellish- 
tpejits to tlie buildings and brought his Lbrary and 
tiis treasury Uiithej*; and that Francis L, in 1528, 
erected that part of tlie pahvce wbicb is now railed 
tbe old Louvre. Henry IV. laid the fomidation of 
tbe splendid gallery wliicli connects the Louvre, on 
the south sidcj witli the I'uileries ; Louis Xlll. 
erected the centre; and Louis XIV., according to 
the plan of the physiciiuj PerrauU. the elegant facade 
towards the east, toj^ether with the colonnade of the 
Louvre, whkli, even now, is the most perfect work 
of archite<!ture in France. At a later period, Louis 
XIV. cJiose the palace built by him at Versailles for 
his residence. After XHpoltxjn had taken possession 
of the Tuileries, he began a second gallery » opj^iosiie 
to the foraier, by wliicb tlie two palaoes woyld li&ve 
been made to form a great wliole, witli a large 
quadrangular court in the centrej only t50O feet of it 
wire completed at the time of his abdication, and it 
haji not since bi*eu t^mtinued. i^incc tlie revolution, 
Llic collection of antiquitic.'i lias been kept iii the 
lower floor of the Louvre. Here, also, tlic exhibi- 
tions iif national industry take pLaceiand the aciid&- 
inies hold tlieir sessions. 

To have ike priviiege of the Lou&rej formerly 
meant, in Friince, a permission to drive, wiOia coach, 
into the courts of all tJic royal palaces. At first, 
this was the preni^tive of the princes only; but, in 
1607, when a duke, under the pretence of indisposi- 
tion, ixide into the Louvre, Henry IV. gave him 
(and, in IGOJ, the duke of 8ully also) permission 
€on!>tant!y to do so. At last, during the minority of 
tlie king Louis XHI., all tlic hi^h officers of Llie 
crown, and dukes, obtained this pri% ilege from Mary 
of Medici* 

LOVAT (Simon Fii-%ker, commonly called) lord; 
A Highland chieftain, who figured in the two civil 
rebeUions of the last century, was boniin 1667. He 
^ILV educated in France, am ring the Jejuni ts, and, 
returning to his native country, he entered! the anny. 
In 1592, he wiiji a captain in the re&iuient of Tulli- 
liardine. After havinj^ committeJ some acts of 
violenoe in taking iKissessiun of his hereditary ealiitei 
heied to Fmnce, and gained the confidence of the old 
prdender, which he matie use of, on his return to 
Scotland, in order to ruin his i»ersf»naJ enemies. He 
ainiin went to France, where he was imprisoned in 
tlie Bwrtile, and was tibemted only on coaditiun of 
taking religious orderly in pursuance of whirJi engage- 
ment lie iii wid to have iM-coiae a Jesuit. In 1715, 
lie Ik second time betmye*! the pretender, and he was 
rewarded by the eovernment of George I. witli the 
title of Lovat, ami a pension^ He now led a quiet 
life, uniting in his o^ii person tJie coutrad»ctorf 
GtUMUciors 9( <i Catliollc prie«t ntiU a father of « 





family, a colonel and a Je!9ti!t,-a Hfiixmtltt^ 
and a Jacobite kird. Notwithstaading tbe f 
he had received, he engaeetl ia the i 
1745; and, after having dispbjed his usi 
audacity, he was fiiuiily seiied, tried, 
and executed in April, 1747, at tlic JUi;e d - 
NotwitlLstantliog his age, iii&nnitiej, and a' ; 
supposed to be not wholly void of t- ' 
says Staoilett, like a Roman, exchi^ 
decGrum pro puiria morL A volume t«l ytiii* 
phical memoirs, by tfiis restless and uap 
IKihtieiaii, was published in 1797 (8vo)- 

LOVHU FEAST. Ste Agape. 

LOVELACE, Richard, a poet of the mrn 
century, was bom about 1618, and eduotiJ* 
Oxford. On leaving Oxford, he repaired lo < 
entered tlie army, and became a captaia. B 
pended tlie whole of his estate in the suppottil 
royal cause, and, after entering into the l*i 
service, in 164S, returned to England, and ^mh i 

{>risoned until the king's death, when he v.i.^ ^i*. 
iberty. His cmidttion was, at this time, vftr <\g^ 
twte, and strongly contrasted with Aulliotiy ^Vc<rfl 
gay description of his handsome person aud ^y<lf1il 
appearEUife in the outset of life. He died ui cn^ 
poverty^ in an obscure alley, in 1658. Hii pj tiik 
which are light aud t ic^aiit, but occasionally imv/im 
and fantastic, are pubiislK^d under Uie title oflMOutS^ 
under which mune he complimented Miss iMM 
Sacheverell, a young lady to whom he was nttachi 
who, on a false report of his death, mamt 
persun. Colonel Lovelace, who, for spir 
lantry, has been compared to Sir Fbiiip ^^huict, 
also wrote two plays, tlie Scholar^ a comedy, and toa ] 
Soldier, a tragedy* 

LOVER'S LEAP; the name of a dil^ 144 I 
high, in tlie island of Leucadta (q. t*}. 
low COUNTRIES. Sw NeiAertaiuU. 
LOW DUTCH and HIGH DUTCH; oadl 
projierly fur Butch and German. Th« two 1 
are quite distinct, m tlmi a Gernum and ft T 
cannot untlerstand each otlier any better 
Frenchiuan and a Gentian. In fact, tfie I>iiti 
guage re^mbles the English mure tlmn it i 
tierman, so that aGennan undei^tands it niudll 
if he has a knowledge of English. The \ 
ttiat both, Dutch and Englibli, are malalf ( 
from tlie Low German. 'Ihe frequent oonli 
the terms Dutch and Gennan probably aiisMfl 
tlie circumstance, tiiat the prc^per name of Gn 
is Detifsch, and tlmt of Gerruany, DeufscA/amd^ i 
that the Germans and Dutch were ongiiuilfy 
sidered as one nation by Uie inhabitants of UhU 
See Dutch ^ and Low ilerman. 

LOW WATER; the lowest point to which I 
tide ebb?. See tlie article Tuk. 

LOWELIj.,' an American town, situatcid In 
five miles N. W. from Boston; noted for thet 
of \\& water power, it^ man ufuctu ring establia 
and the rapidity of it'i growth, it was incxx 
in 182Gt and named from Francis C. Lowell, of 1 
ton, who wwi distingui shell by his suooessful 
in introducing tlie cotton manuliu^ure into titc Cv 
States. T he hydraulic power of Lowell is i 
by a canal, completed in IBS3, one mile and a htHk 
length, sixty feet wide, and carrying eiglit J 
depth of water, A portion of the waters of I 
Merrimack is forced tlirough this canal by a dam I 
tlie head of Pawtucket falls, and is distributed 1 
various directions, by channels brandling uJ|*j 
the main canal, and di&cliarging into the Cd 
'and Merrinmck rivers. The eniire fall is 30l 
I aiKl tlie volume of water which tlie canal is cap 
< of carrying, is estimated at 1260 cubic fret txtl 
i itOMud^ furnlihlng 60 mill powfvi of tk cubk feat 
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UUHGB FbbOUIC • WOLDKIIAR, 

CgmmlBoii of Frederic III., king of 
IIHO^ nt Hamboty, began his mill- 
^tl Mud (1713)^ bfctme ceptain hi 
iMMBd the Danish senrioe, ss a vdlmi- 
■btta war with Sweden. In 17IG, he 
■jpiy. aad diitfaignished himself at the 
fc i w ai a ihi , and at the sieges of Temes- 
Ipada. He neat took part in the wars 
aad Skily, and was present at all the 
i.1718 to 1721. Daring the peace, he 
riHT aad engineering, and was made 
hapeeUMT-general of the Saxon 
rice of AognstiB, kfaig of Poland, 
rttb lanaswh (1733), gsYe him an op- 
t ihih niiiiiiM himself br his Talianl 
Havhig entered the service of 
»was iO well satisfied with 
I Crimea and Ukraine^ that she 
annder of her forces. In 1743, 
b BawlBpiaiit geniinl in the French ser- 
^flM ilsges Sf Menin, Ypres, and Fri- 
pffionus tor his oonrsge and skilL In 
■naded the corps of reserve at the liat- 
iMT^ ia which he took an honourable 
l^piviup taken many strong places in 
MMaed possession of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
^ Mber 16, 1747. This place, till 
i flnaidered impregnable, and was 
garrison, and covered by a 
e following day, he received 
He died 1755. Lowendal was 
] with engineering, geography, 
spoke Latin, German, Eo^ish, 
* French, with fluencv. With 
he combined modesty and 
disposition, though a devotee of 
l» tiie marshal Saxe, liis most intimate 
ihb also resembled in his application tA 

(MiPIRE (Bas Empire); a term applied 
m empire during the period of its de- 
ilfce establishment of the seat of guvem- 
■Ihnn (Constantinople), and the division 
ini taito the Eastern and Western, the 
bn called the Byzantine empire, and, 
ttaUoQ of the Western or Latin empire, 
caagne, the Greek empire. Lebeau's 
JBn .Ranpire begins with the reign of 
, Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the 
Ira embraces the whole period. 
RMAN (in German, PtaUdevUeh, Nie- 
JHederiHekeisch ; since the sixteenth 
B fiasmacA) is that softer German dialect^ 
imnerly spoken over a great part of 
ad even now is the language of the 
ipla in most parts of North or IiOwer 
M many of the educated rank use it 
fish to IM very fiimiliar, or when they 
pie of the classes before mentioned. In 
Ibnns, it has maintained itself ; thus the 
■th' of ciiisenship is in Low German. 
flca .attention has been directed to this 
KaiBCt It is not, as is somethnes sup- 
npted language, but a disUnct dialect , 
.gi. the. high .Oaonapythpiigii. dreon^ 



have CBond the UOter to beeoaM the Ian- 
guage of Hteratora and the educated classes. (See 
Uie divisioo ikrwum Language, in the arthJe €i^ 
many ; also Dtaied.) It is difficult to decide which 
of tlie two dialects. High and Low German,, Is the 
more ancient. Probably, hi very remote times, soon 
after the first Asiatic tribes had entered Germany, 
two chief dialects wera formed — a softer and a 
harsher— whilst one of the Asiatic nomadic tribes 
went northward, and the other incUned to the south, 
along the Danuoe. Diversities of climate, soil, and 
way of living, may sooii have exerted an important 
bifluenoe on the dialects of the tribes. The rough 
and woody monntaba of the seuth of Germany, and 
the warlikiB occupations of the dwellers on the banks 
of the Danube, gave roughness and sharpness to the 
speech of this region, whilst the open and plain 
country of the north produced milder manners and 
a softer language. Yet an enthre separation of these 
two dfailects could not take pboe as long as the tribes 
speakins; them led a nomadic life ; and, even after 
they had formed permanent settlements, much simi- 
larity must have remained for a considerable time. 
Hence we find, in the most ancient records of the 
German language, a constant mixture of both the 
chief dhilects. ^ the article .<^fyiS».SEuroN.) The 
time of their separation is not to be fixed with cer- 
tainty. So mudi, however, is clear, that both dif- 
lects, for a long time, were mixed, and, after their 
total i^iaration, existed for a long time independently 
of eacR other — the harsher dislect in the southern 
part of Germany, in Austria, Bavaria, Franconia, 
Suabb^ on the Upper Rhbie, and in part of Upper 
Saxony ; the smoother in the north of Germany, 
Lower Saxony, Wes^ihalia, on the Lower Rhine, 
and hi all Belgium. 

The long awl extended dominion of the Low Ger* 
man dialect fo .proved by the number of idioms 
derived fifom it. Of these the most important are, 
1. the Anglo-Saxon (q. v.); 2. the Norman ; 3. the 
Dutch, so called since the thirteenth century : 4. the 
Icelandic ; 5. the Norwegian ; 6.. the Swedish ; 7. 
the Low Saxon, as spoken at present That the 
High German attained, nevertheless, at an eariy 
period, a somewhat superior standing, was chiefly 
o%ring to the circumstance, that the higher hitellec- 
tual cultivation of Germany must be £ted from the 
period of the Hohenstaufen or Suabian emperors, 
and with them, consequently, the High German 
gained the ascoidency. When, on the other hand, 
in the latter part of the twelfth century, at the time 
of the emigration from Holland into Germany, the 
Low German had become enriched from the Belgian 
dialect of the emigrants, and the Hansa produced so 
mudi activity in the North, Low German also 
became, for some time, a literary language, and 
afifords works of much repute, particulwly the in- 
comparable Renard the Fox. But Luther*s transla- 
tion of the Bible gave predominance to the High 
German, and a natural consequence was, that,whilst 
thb beosme the exclusive language of literature. 
Low German was checked in its development, and 
was obliged to give way to its rival in courts, 
churches, schools, and the circles of the well edu. 
cated. In a few parts of the country only, it main- 
tained its ground in works both of a spiritual and 
secular character, down to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as in Pomerania, Mecklenburg, 
WestphaUa. As the language of the people. 
Low German still exists, but in a great number 
of different dialects, which, hi several respects, 
difer considerably. A supercilious disparagement 
of this dialect, as if it were a mere corrup- 
Uon of the Higb German, has led many Ger- 
nma adiolm to aeiM H entirely; end they 
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faave thai fiiim iiW tlifiMipgkid and othtr sii»- 
takfg, fipgn ignoninw oif this •Hcntial bimiich cf 
Uieir language. Laibnita recooBincBded tha stiidy 
of it M a DMam uf aiirlchin(r, correctiaf^, and ex- 
plaining tba High German ; and, of late, the scholarR 
of Germany have begun to turn their attention to 
this idiom. The study of it is eaaentiai even to the 
EngUkii etymologist, to enable him properly to 
understand hb own language, as far as it i« of Teii- 
tunie origin. J. 11. Voss made the attempt to revive 
this dialect^ by several excellent poetical composi- 
tions ill it. The most has been done, bovever, by 
Charlee F. A. Scheller, vrho has lately published a 
series uf Low German works, or such as are condu- 
cive to a knowledge of Low German literature ; 
among them an edition of Renard the Fox ; also the 
Skiff' B6k der Siad Brumtv^^ as a supplement to 
6*. G, Lei&Miiii Scnpitres Rerum Brmnttigeiuium 
(Brunswick, 1829) ; Der Lakm IhdrimAl (Bruns- 
wick, 183^5) ; BUchtrkuudt der SuMMUek-Nieder^ 
deuiscMeM ^acke (Literature of the Sassk Low- 
German l4iiiguage) Brunswick, I88G). In the pre- 
face to the Laiem Dveirimaij Mr Scheller speaks 
of having; made use of nearly 9K)00 Sassic writings, 
§or a dictionary of this dialect, which he was prepar- 
ing. Tlie f'erttick eimes BremUk-SiedertdehMhchen 
fyorteriuckM (5 vols., Bremen, 1771); the Holsieut 
idkiieoH of Scbutsel ; the Heschickie dtr yieder^ 
SdcAsiMcken Sprmeks voh Johatm Friedrkk jiugmti 
KiudtrUng (Magdeburg, 1800) ; the i'ertuek eiker 
ptaUdeuttchen &racklekre mH kesondtrer %€rUck' 
tkkiiguHg der MeckleHkurgieeken Muudurt torn J, 
Mueaeu* ( New Streiiu and New Braudeubuig, IS^fQ), 
deserve mention. 

LOWLANDS; a term applied to the southern 
parts of Scotland, in contrauBtinctiun to the Uigk^ 
tamUf which c«MBprisa tiie northern and western 
parts. See HigkUntds, and Scotland. 

LOWHV. WiijMN, F. R. S., a modem English 
engraver of eminence, was bom at Whitehaven, in 
January, ll&i. After studying medicine for some 
yeurs, lie devoted himself to engravUig. He is the 
inventor of a ruling ntachine, possessing the pro- 
perty of ruling successive lines, either equidistant or 
hi just gradation, fnnu llie greatest required width to 
the nearest possible approximation ; also of one 
capable uf drawing lines to a point, and of -forming 
coiiceiitri<! circles. In 1798, he first iutroduced the 
we of diamond points for etcliing — an mvention 
highly important, on account of tlie equality of tone 
oroduced bj thf>m, as well as of their durability. 
Many olher useful improvements in engraving were 
also discoveretl by him, and he was the first person 
who succeedeti in wimt is tecrhnically termed '* bit- 
ing steel in" well. Messrs Longman's edition of 
doctor Rees's CyclopieiliA, which commenced in 180U, 
tor nearly twenty years occupied a coiisi4leral)le por- 
tion of his time. He al^o laboured for Wilkins' 
yUruviuM^ ami Magna Greeein, Nicliol8on*s Archi- 
tectural Dictionary, and, lastly, the EHCjfciopmdia 
MetropolUana, on which he was employed till his 
last illness. He die<l June tZ, 18^4. His ckef- 
ttwuvre is considered to be an engraving from tlie 
Doric portiito at Athens, in NiclM>lson*s Arclutec- 
ture. lie was elected a fellow of the ntyal M)ciety 
ill 1812. 

LOWTH, RoBKXT, a distinguisheil English pre- 
late, was bom at Buritoo, in 1710. He received his 
education at Winchester school, whence he was 
elected, in 17S0, to New college, Oxford, of which 
he was chosen a fellow in 1734, aiul, in 1741, was 
elected professor of poetry in the university of Ox- 
ford. In 1753, he publiahetl his De Sacra Poeti 
Hebraorum Prateetiones Academicm (4to), which 
has been tmnsbited into EkigUsli, French, and Ger- 



muL The ban •dlti« ia ttat if 
with aotcs by MidMlii, Rmh^Ib 
he received the degree of D. D. &■ 
of Oxford, by dipEwa, aad, in 17& 
land, as cbaplaiQ to tlM Marquis 
appointed lord lieutenant, who nonuB 
or Limerick, vhidi pgeiimMit be f 
pccbcnd of I>urhui, and the itcUv 
In 1758, wae puhliabad lua Lilbof W 
luua (8vo\ whidi, w 1768, was fbUa 
Intioductioo to the Englirii Gmn 
misundrntandhig look place bctwHi 
and WaiburtuD, the latter of whoa 
certain paasagea Ir tba Frmkdmm, 
book of^Job, which be believed le 1 
theory of his Pirina LefBthMi of Mw 
in an Appendix cnneemiog the baik 
to the leoDBd editioB of bia Civfaie Li| 
in the acrionoy by which he wasdU 
thereby produced a reply finas dMk 
Letter to the Righl Reveraul the i 
Divine Legation of Moiea, wliifc 
memorable al once fcr the ability ai 
criticism. ThealtinaCBmlttoaflfthil 
gave the Tictofy to their wmmM 
doctor Lowth waa appaioled biisi 
whnice, hi a few mootfaa ■BiaawM^I 
lated to the see ofOsfoid. lalITi 
to the diocese of London aaA HtH 
lished tha hat of hia IHasarylahM^i 
Tmnibtion, with a preliaMBif il 
notes. RoiflnariiUer aap ba wmM 
preesea the Hebrew poet bellsti 
writer. On the death of aichMA 
primacy waaofcred to Dr Lowth.)iM 
dignity, ui coaseqaence of hie agiril 
tiiais. He died Noveasbtr % 11S|i| 
seven. 

LOXODROMIC CURVE, OV0I& 
of a ship, wluBO her oowaa ia dfacetait 
wards the same point of the campan,!! 
all the aMMTidiana at the sanw aagk 
Lme. 

LOYOLA, iGXATica (v, in Spal 
a saiat of the Roamn Catholic dnrchi 
society of Jesuita, waa boni in 14&1, i 
Loyola, in the Spaaiah province G 
youngest of the eleven children of a 
man. Ignatius spent his youth at th 
dinand V. (sumamcd the Catholic), ki 
Till his £9th year, he serred m the sr 
guished for bravery, gallantry, and va 
indifferent verses. At the siege of VSi 
French, lie was wouoded in both legs 
being crooked after the cure, he a 
broken again, for the purpose of k 
straight. During the aieae, he hn 
valour and firmness, aa^ whea tl 
wislied to surrender, in ooosequenoe o 
visions, \\e alone opposed it. Aa soun 
saw him fall, they surrendered. Di 
iiess, Ignatius beguiled his time with 
there were no romanoea ia the boo 
S^mnish translation of the life of tli 
Landolphus, a Carthusian, and a vohn 
of the Saints. His imagination was 
by these books. What others had 
reconled in ttuMe biographiea, be ihi 
do also, as ha afterwarda said hiiasi 
mined to live a life of abstinence, 
holiness. The Virgin, hn tfaooght, ap 
witli tlie holy Inmnt io her anm^ I 
him with looks of benign eomplacea 
agement. His brother MaitiM Gaici 
cfaiPge which had tilMi fiMe Ib hi 
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bioi froni ku DurpQ&«, tnirmiiug 
Bilv - } M ^istrio US btrUi^ aiid the repu- 
te iLilj ohiikiiwxl ; but Igiiatiiii^ 
'-4- \ Jollier at u lister's imuhtt 
s airetta, wliere he col- 
j; pujd his servooUaiid 
■ ■\t:. Llic It At lor the re^toratiuii of 
^ irgiti^ aDj proctfCiIcHJI alutic, upoii 
(rj.it, A Mour uvirxlotjk Uiin, 
. jii, uttvrt-d fill opiDiun rfispect- 
. , , ^art J h» tr^imtiusbksphem- 
Ui^ ; hiiuself, pnckptd 
lit r it was not his 
id iUli luiii. iLt- Moor liad gone to 
tmd Ig^tiatius let his mule eiiuose 
the iiiteutioti of killing the mfidel, 
aLTTj hiin to tJio vilb^e ; but it 
fifii-^t.J Ain] b- Liriivt'tl at ^iul»tse^'1lt. 
Virgin^ dt'ciuf«*<i 
!i> the hospital ul 
\\om Moiitaerrat, 
I himiieir, iii'ithrr 
IttiuiLi ' ■ \ >even 
► \>v%g* water 

fy^jU44. „ ..-, ,...-..^ly. be 

Bs&ined to othiTS. Ill the condition 

iti» redMced, visions huimti'd bini^ 

S^cuUeciiuns aro^ of lus birtli 

» foruM^ station, his former habits of 

I with hh pn'tiiuit sittiatian, m iiii 

ll|IMi*lN rogp», the companion of bi'^« 

. 1% hi^ It .,rK, »' .juifUi'd and puo- 

i:gar at his si^tle, 

;i hioi. He then 

||: el o^^ li\iJag ill Uiis ijauiful 

fee J it to bJi, Wastly lite, tilj 

ul *rxiileiice 

I Uts r* Tlie 

.w> , lu Satan he 

ui 1 if U was m his 

Ufr III' J le hour ; and be 

iiiii by comparing ibe 

b U waMrmed 

Jroui vixe Sunday 

i l>arfiitly iifel*'ss, 

'' -t tiirn burii'dt 

I -t to ascer- 

loingf felt a 

the htriirL He ttwoke from this 

''W^'et sleep, sighing forth ihe 

T^jys it is a pious and 

j^tt mysleries were 

"r-pt iulo tlie third 

}S, die form and 

! he was to found, 

iwi. h i±» prettitdetl tJiat Jie 

♦> a cave in a ruck, not far 

jlj. 11 s dark^aiidtioL onlikea 

nut. for iiodi«;iusiiess, ns xvell as 

*• ' : u lu," biiiiity of the nnrrow valp, 

I rush wood concealed it, the more 

V Having n niaiued some ten 

Mnnreita, a city which, his biographers 

ily regarik with peculiar favour ip 

ie of his rhri^tluii infancy, and 

, evantfcliail discipline, hedeter- 

ru«,nleui, U'ss for the de.sireof 

!i liad be PR ItalUnved by the 

if I iiti in the hope of convening 

is, wiio were masters of the holy 

L( the palio of martyrdoai in the 

If id iliis he was moft arnliitious, A lian- 

Ha^e of five days brou^da him to GueUi, 

tice be prt)ceeded to Home oo foot. This 

lAii and j>crilous jouruej. It was seldom 




tlial be wai Admilted iata a Wwo, of onder a roof^ fiir 

fear of the plague, bis appearance being thtit of «. 
fiian who, if not suricken with tt»e di.'iea^e. had recently 
recovered from it ; and, lor ifie must part, be waa 
^i to he down, ai night, in a pordt, or in the open 
air. lie reiiclied Rome, however, where titer e wa4 
either nut Uie same alarm, or not the same vigilance. 
At Venice, ho begged bis bread, and tlept on tlie 
ground, till a we^Llthy Spaniard, recognising him for 
a CGurilryman, took hiiii to hb house* and aUerward^ 
introduced him to tlie doge, from whom be obtained 
a free passage to Cyprus. From Jada^ he proceeded, 
with other pilgrims, to Jeru^lem, iji the usual man* 
ner ; and, when they aligbl^ from their asses, on 
tlie spot wliere the friars were waiting witli tlie ere 
(0 receive them, and when they had tlie first sight 
the holy eityt nl^ wc^re i!>eijsible of what they deemed 
an emotion of siipernatnrai delight. He now b'gaft 
his return to Spain, more nuprovided even tliaji bf| 
Imd left it. No difEculty occurred in re^rossing iQ 
Cyprus. He had obtained a ^ood cliaractei- from hi* 
fellow- pilgrims, and iliey, having taken their passage 
from tluii island in a large Venetiari ship^ besoughl 
Ihe captbtin to give hlui a passage, as ot^ ht whos« 
holy conversiition they coidd vouch- The Venetian 
captain was no believer in such holiness, and be ra* 
plied that a saint could mit possibly want a slup to 
convey bim across the ^ea, when he might walk upon 
tlie water, a^ so niany others haii done. The master 
of a snialler vessel was i passionate ; nnd 

this, ibopgh so much less than the other 

iliat none of tlie other j...^..u.o .uibarked in hvP, 
reached Italy safely, after a perilous voyage, whd© 
the other was wrecked. He had been warned of tho 
dnnger to whicJj lie would be exposed, in tnivellinef 
from Ferrara to Genoa, where the French and Spanish 
armies were in the field, by both which he must pass, 
with the likelihood of being apprehended as a spy by 
both. Some Spanish soldiers, into whose company ho 
fell, pointed out another route. But Ignattui lilted 
to put lumself in the way of tribulation ; the laor^ 
sitiering* tJic greater merit, and, conseqw-ntiy, tlt^ 
HMsre ctmleutment ; and lie wa^ contented uccurdiug^ 
ly, when, upon attempting to enter a walled town, 
which waa iu possession of the Spaniards, be wat 
seiied and searched as a spy. The journey to Jeri*» 
salem, notwithstanding all llie lianlships wliicti h^ 
endured in it, liad so greatly iniproveti his health, that 
he tliought the relaxation of austerity in his course 
of life, which had been enjoined him as a duty, had 
ceased to be allowable, having now ceased to be ne- 
cessary. He did not, indeed, restime liis former mode 
of apparel, in its full wretchedness; but lie clad him- 
self as nuiinly a% he could, and cut the soles of bb 
sho**s in sucii a maimer a.^ lo let the gravel in, and 
aliio to prepare for himself a furtlier refinement of 
discomfort, for die fragments of sole which he had 
left, were soon worn away^ while the upper- leather 
remained, and thus he contrived to walk> in winter^ 
with his bare feet on the eartli. ami yet no one sus- 
pected tliat he was thus meritoriously afEicUng hiio- 
seU\ 

In 15^1, he rvtumed to Barcehjna, and began to 
study grammar. After a residence of two years Ite 
went to die university of A lea la, where he fomid 
some adherents ; but the inquisition imprisoned him 
for his conduct, which appeared strange, and rendered 
him suspected of wkchcraft. He was not delivered 
ftrom the prison of ihe holy office until 15^8, when h% 
went to Pariri to continue his studies, the subjects ~ 
which, indeed, were only works of an ascetic charao^< 
ter. Here he became acquainted with several !^pfi'>*^ 
iurds and Freiicltmen, wfio were afterwards »ote4 
as his followers ; as Lainea, Saliaeroo^ Bovjithlla^ 
Roilriguei^ Pierre Favrc, mtd othtri* (See Luinez^ 
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Hiid JetuitM,} They conceited the i^lan of an order 
tor the cuitversion of heathens and sinners, and, on 
Asce-iJsion day, iti 1534, Ihey united tor this great 
work in the subterraiiejin chapel of the abbey of 
Montmarire. Some of these men had not yet finished 
their ttieu logical studies, &nd^ yiitil this should Lake 
ptaee; I^mtius returned to Si>ainj They then met 
again in i 636, at Venice, whence tliey proceeded to 
Roroe, and received llie con&rmation of their society 
from pope Paul III. TJiey took the triple vow of 
chastity, obedience and povprty^ in the presence of 
the papal ttuncio Veraili at Wnice. (For tlie history 
of the order, and its final abolition jo most countries, 
set! article Jsmits.) The account of the origin of its 
name, given by LaineXj adopted by tlie society, and 
record^ by Uiem upon a marble tablet js, timtl^nu- 
tios, losing his bodily senses, saw himself snrrmmded 
with the full splendour of heaven; saw the Father 
beholding him with an aspect full of love, the Son 
bearing his crosd, and pointing to tlie marks of his 
passion; heard the Father earnestly recommend him 
to the Son, and heard these words trom the lips of tlie 
Son^ Ego vobts Humm pr&pUim em. Therefore it 
was, according to Lainez, that he gave his onder the 
imme of the Sociefif o/Je^ut. In 1541 , Ignatiws was 
chosen general uf the liociety^ but Lainez^ hh succes- 
sor, mtijit be considered, even from the coinmence- 
ment, as the person wlio §;ave to the order the orgnii- 
ication, by which it Ims astoiushed the world, though 
Igimtius, by his ardent 2eal, laay have given it a 
great uupulse. l^atius continued his abstinence 
and penancea during life. Even when general, he 
used lo perform the meanest labours in his chtircli in 
Rome, instructed little children, though not master 
of the Italian, and collected alms for the Jews and 
public women, for whose conversion he displayed 
great waL He died July 2S, 15ii(i, exhausted by 
fatigues. Forty three years after, he was declared 
beatus by Paul V,, and (Gregory XV, aiiioni2ed hinu 
Hi« feast in the Catholic church falls npon July ai. 
There are two works of Loyola, his ConBtituiion of 
the Order, in Spanish, praised by canlinal Hichelieu 
as II ouisierpiccc; and his Spiritual Exercises, also in 
Spanish (Home, 1518), — a work, the first plan of 
which was drawn up in the hospital at r^fanresa. It 
has been ofien tmn^iljited. Among his biog^ra pliers^ 
we may mention Maffei, Bouhours and Ribadeneira. 
Of the miracles attributed tt> him, nt a later r>erioil, 
his contemporary Ribadeneira says nulhlng, as 
Bayle remarked. A complete abstract of I lis life 
wilt be found in the Forergn Review, voL v. Ko, 
10. 

LUBBER^ a contemptuous name, given by sailors 
to those who know nut the duty of u seamtin. 

lAthher*§ Hole hi the vacant space between the 
head of a lower mast atid the edge of the top. It is 
so termed from a supposition that a lubl>er^ ni>t caring 
to trust liim*elf up the futtock shnouds, will preler 
tliEt way of getting into the top. 

LUBECK, formerly the chief of the llanseattc 
towns, at present one of the lour free cities of the 
German confederacy, offi dully f^lyled the ** republic 
Slid free Hunseatic city of Lubeck," was founded 
by Adolphus IL, count of Holstein-Schaumburg;, in 
1114, who, ten years afterwards, ceded it to Henry 
the Lion, duke of Smony. Henry made it a free port 
for the northern nations, granted it mynicipal privi- 
leget, which were confirmed by several emperors, and ' 
gTive tt the celebrated Lubeck code, which was after- 
wtrdi adopted by many Ceniian cities. In l?26^it 
became a free city of the empire, and wasnfterwardi 
at the head of tfie llanseaLic union (see Uitnta); itt 
fleet commanded tlie Baltic; (>n<ttavus V'asa found 
refuge within its walls from Chrinian IL; and its 
Toke 'decided the aJToirs of the kingdoms of the 



North. Lubeck contains S2,000 
beautifully situated ou an island 1 
and the Wackenits^ on a sligfal 
ramparts now serve as a proma 
are substantially built, of stone, 
Since 1630, the Lutlieran doctritu 
Lubeck \vas formerly a bishop's x 
dral contaijis mnny tombs and m 
quity. The church of .St Mary 
Uie beautiful altar by Quellino, fc 
clock, and the allejgoncal painlingi 
of Death, There are also aCalvi 
lie church. The charitable instilu 
lent condition, as is also the gyi 
classes. A drawing-5choul for met 
cial institute, a society for the proi 
and other Bocieties and institutioiu 
spirit of tlie citiiens. Lul)eck, \ 
tion, is connected with the North i 
lias an important carrying trade 
and the countries on the Baltic, ai 
sidemble commerce in wine,^ lead 
It maintains important banking 
Hamburg, Rostock, Copejihagei 
Thexe are also two insurance < 
exchange; and about 70 — 80 shipi 
citizens. In IS 17, above 900 ships i 
yet commerce and business luive n 
the Stecknits, which falls into t\m 
town, and which is connected, by I 
the Elbe, the latter river is access 
and much of the mercliandtse fron 
by Luljeck for Hamburg. Lubed 
ries, tobacco, leather, starch^worl 
lace, hat, cotton and woollen l 
The territory of the town, consil 
and the Vierlonds (which belong I 
nion with namhurg), is IIG tl 
18,000 inhahiunts. To this ten 
small lownofTravemunde, situate 
the Trave, with a harlxjur and 
coitstituiioti of the empire was a 
Lubeck, though disconnected from 
many, remained a free ilnnseati< 
battle of Lubeck (Nov, 6, I BOG), H 
retreat by the capitulation of Ra 
siiins and I500r Swedes were tak 
Lubeck was pillaged. In 1810, if 
tlie French department of the mi 
By the congress of Vienna, Lubecl 
a free city* The goveniment com 
masters and sixteen coun«ielloi^. T 
is divided into twelve guilds^ each 
vole. The revenue is a!>out 4O0 
debt, 3,000.000. In the Gcrmai 
one vote, with the tln-ee otlier free 
plenum, one vote. The couting 
Lubeck is tlie seat of the supreme 
the lour free cities. 

LUC A t;iURDANO (alsocalle< 
See Giordano, 

LUCANLS, Maaccs ANN^-Ktrs 
born at Corduba, in Spain, aboi; 
fatfier, a Roman knight, was the y« 
the philosopher Sejieca. Lucan w 
a child, where he wvi instructed 1 
ters in philosophy, grammar, and 
introduced him into public life, 
dignity of a questor before he was < 
entered the college of augurs, 
some celebrity by several poeim 
jealousy of Nero, who aspired lo tl 
great puet. The latter, on a cer 
reciteti a poem iifKiu the history ( 
numerous assembly, tmd obtaiaet! 
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tentoredto enter the lists as his rivals 
1 upon Orpheus^ and the auditors ad- 
the superiority. From that time, Nero 
Locan with hatred, forbade him to make 
lee in piMic, and spoke of his works 
and contempt. This induced Lucan to 
iMt bim, with sereral distinguished per- 
tm Piso was the head. The plot was 
mA Loean, who, according to the asser- 
M oammarian, was so unnatural as to 
■k Bs own mother as accessary, was con- 
Inft. He chose the death of his uncie, 
vrfia <^»ened. He died in the twenty- 

9 tl ma age. Of his poems, only his 
•eoBM down to us, in which he narrates 
like dvii war between Ciesar and Pom- 
pam is unfinished, and is frequently dis- 
ilvthtteaB and obscurity in the expres- 
ieal bombast, and exaggerated firgures ; 
taa are, at least in part, compensated 
m ef sentiment, and a love of freedom, 
fcRMgh the whole work, and some pas- 
iKy poetical. The best editions are the 
U^oen, 1658^ 8vo), Oudendorp's (Ley- 
I fols., 4to), Burmann's (Leyden, 1740, 
f edcr'i, with the notes of Bentley and 
ripsie, 1819, 2 vols.) Lucan has been 
MoEuiishby Rowe. 

tt. &eBaAamas. 

; a dty and duchy in Italy, originally a 
liRoBmns, which, on the &U of the Lom- 
M(774), was added by Charlemagne to 
H iBdf annexed by Otho I. (the Great) 
Mfannions. During the middle ages, 
Mhr sold by its masters, on account of 
fteflis of its citizens. Louis of Bavaria 
•tenve Castniccio Castracani duke of 
9M%idty became extinct at his death. 
J>^pi of its tyrants, having been sold 
^In finally obtained its freedom, in 
iiVpiror Charies IV., for 200,000 guil- 
y 6&eo at war with Florence, it main- 
l^ndence until the time of Napoleon, 
pauBient of a gonfaloniere and a coun- 
VBch obliged it to adopt a new constitu- 
1 1797, it was united with Piombino, and 
Hdocchi, brother-in-law of Napoleon, as 
4r> In 1815, the Austrians took posses- 
id^ hy an act of the congress of Vienna^ 
Bdto the In&nta Maria Louisa, daughter 
iW IV. of Spain, and widow of the King 
Htfa the title of a duchy, and with com- 
Ipity. To the revenue of the country 
ioefs), an annuity of 500,000 francs was 
I Austria and Tuscany bound themselves 
case of the extinction of the fiunily of the 
ts transference to any other throne, the 
oca is to be .united to Tuscany. Maria 
ted the government in 1818, after the 
Puma was secured to her. 
f of Lucca (413 square miles, 137,500 
s bounded by the Mediterranean, Mod- 
cany, and, although the soil is not uui- 
le, the people are in good condition. 
les stretch along its boundaries ; in 
is well cultivated. The Serchio is not 
d is only used for floating down wood, 
leautiful Val di Serchio. The produc- 
n (not sufficient to supply the inhabi- 
quantities of fruit, as olives, chestnuts, 
Dges, lemons, figs, and mulberries. It 
ood wine ; olives form the richest agri- 
oce ; the oil of Lucca is the best of 
coltivaUon of silk, and the raising of 

10 hicntive. The legislative power of 



the duke is limited by a senate^ which he annually 
assembles. 

Lucca, the capital, and ducal residence (with 
18,000 inhabitants, on the riv^r Sercliio, in a fertile 
plain, encompaued by hills, which are covered with 
olive trees, and, at the summits, with oak and fir 
trees), is surrounded with ramparts planted with 
trees, and forming a beautiful walk. The streets 
are generally crookied and narrow; the dmrches and 
pubUc buildings plaui. The cathedral is large, but 
in a bad style; the palace is old, and without beauty. 
The Accademia degU Oscurif founded in 1584, was 
reorganised in 1805, under the title Accademia Luc- 
chetina di Scienze^ Lettere ed Arti^ by prince Baccioc- 
chi. Here is also a univeruty with an observatory. 
It is the see of an archbishop, and contains two large 
woollen and considerable silk manufactories. The 
inhabitants carry on a trade in oil and silk, and are 
actively engaged in agriculture. The beautiful en- 
virons of tlie town are adorned with country seats. 
In the vicinity are a mineral bath and the harbour of 
Viareggio. 

LUCCHESINI, GiROLAMO, marquis of, formerly 
Prussian minister of state, descended from a patrician 
family of Lucca, where he was born in 1752, was 
introduced by the abb^ Fontana to Frederic II., 
about 1778, who took him into his service as librarian, 
with the title of a chamberlain. Lucchesini, the 
literary friend of Frederic II., first received a diplo- 
matic appointment under his successor, being sent to 
Warsaw, where, at the opening of the council of 
state, in 1788, he exerted himself with great activity, 
encouraged the advocates of independence against 
Russia, and, in March, 1790, brought about an alli- 
ance between Prussia and Poland. In 1791, he was 
present at tlie congress of Reichenbach, in the capa- 
city of a plenipotentiary, for eflecting, in conjunction 
with the British and Dutch ministers, a peace be- 
tween the Turks and the emperor. In July, 1792, 
he went once more to Warsaw, where he was com- 
pelled, by existing circumstances, to break the alli- 
ance that he himself had signed. In January, 1793, 
the king appointed him his ambassador to Vienna; 
he, however, accompanied the khig during the greater 
part of that campaign. In Mairch, 1797, he was 
recalled from Vienna, and, in September, 1802, was 
sent as ambassador extraordinary to Paris, and after- 
wards visited Napoleon at Milan. The breaking out 
of the war between Prussia and France, in October, 
1806, was unjusUy ascribed to his instigation. He 
accompanied the king to the battle of Jena, then 
signed an armistice with Napoleon at Charlottenburg, 
of which, however, the king did not approve ; in 
consequence of which, as he believed himself to have 
lost the fiivour of the king, he took his dismission, in 
order to return to Lucca. He was afterwards cham- 
berlain to Napoleon's sister, the princess of Lucca, 
and accompanied her to Paris on the occasion of her 
brother's second marriage. Count Segur, in his 
Tableau historique et politique de V Europe ^ passes the 
following judgment on his Polish mission : ** No man 
was better a(£pted for the post than he. H is activity 
left no opportunity unimproved. Vigilant in accom- 
plishing liis object, and rapid in cnoosing the best 
means, the marquis of Lucchesini combing the qua- 
lities of an experienced courtier with the practical 
knowledge of a statesman. Learned without pedan- 
try, his great memory supplied him with useful facts for 
the purposes of business, as well as interesting anec- 
dotes for conversation. His intimacy with Frederic 
II. procured him a peat influence ; his powers of 
insinuation enabled him to penetrate into tlie interior 
of all characters; his sagacity easily removed tho 
veil from all mysteries ; and his zeal and activity, 
which gare him an open and firank appearance, coiv. 
2 o 
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c'4>a!etl ]\\s renl vlews^ OBd pprsuadwl the Poles Uiat 
hfi WHS as ariJenliy engaged for tlie pminotjan of their 
welfare as his owr»." lib work concprnin^ the otm- 
federacy of the Hhine, Sutie €'(iu»e e gli Effhtti dfUa 
€(jtt/frderazi&ne Remtnn,€lc, Utflly, 1815)), was ptjb- 
lishVd at Romet miul in n CJennnii tmnsldiimi also, 
by Von Halein^ at Lel\m'. (3 v<ils, l«i*l). In the 
Attidetla R, Jccud. Lurches . di Sctenzr, Letters ed 
j4th\ L (Lucca, Ifi^l), he contrihutetl upper on the 
history of FiWeric 11. He died at Florence, Octi>- 
ber 19, 18?5. He must not he contbundat with the 
mnrquis Cesar© LnccJiestni, counsellor of state in 
Lucca, whose DetV Iltttiirazione delh Lirtgue an- 
iiche e moderne c principattH^nte deW lialiana^pfocu^ 
rota net Hec9h XFJIL da^t' Italian i (Lncca, 1810, 
2 vols), is a continuation ot the work of Denino, He 
has also published Fragments for the Literary HUtory 
of Lucca. 

LUCLRNK (Ln-ern) ; a canton of Switzerland, 
bouniled N, by Aarau and Ziig-, E, by 9chweita,and 
8. Dfld W, by Berne ; superncial area, 8(X) square 
Utiles ; population, 105,000 Catholics. The eleva- 
tion of the country Is great, but it contains no very 
lofty simimits ; mount Pilate, 7,100 feet high, is tlie 
princijjnL The soil is g^enemlly fryilfol, and more 
corn is prixluced tlian is consumed in the c^iutoiu 
< J real numbera of oitLle are raised, and cheese is 
therefore among the thief exports* The people are 
of German origin, and in a very comfortable condi- 
tion. Lucerne juined the Swiss confederacy in 133?, 
its coustitution is representative, but founded on oris* 
tocratic principles, The sovereign power resides 
In the hundred, a senate elected for life by the richer 
citizens. Two presidents {SchnUheUten) exercise 
t!)e executive power alieriuttely for a irear. Lucerne 
was one of the eleven ointons in which fundamental 
changes in the cantonal constitutions were demanded 
by tlie people in Oclaber, 1830, An Qccouut of the 
movements at that time will be found Ln tlie article 
Stritxitiand. 

Lucerne, the capital, ii on the lake of Lncem«, 
ajid the river Reuss. It contains 6,700 iiihabitanU, 
and is, alternately with Berne and Zurich, the seat 
of a pftpfti nuncio, Tlie cjithiilral conlatns one of the 
AneatOfgnns in Europe. General Ffy tier's iopogra- 
ptilcat mmlel of a lar^c part of Switzerland, in relief, 
is to Ik! seen here ; and in the vicinity is a lion, 
sculptured in relief on a rock (1820), to conimeiao- 
niU liie massacre of the Swiss gtmrds in the 1 uile- 
lies. The lake of Lucerne is B portion of tlie large 
iake of VierwuldstaiUersee. 

LUCIA, St, or ST ALUCSIE ; one of the Carib- 
bec hhiiuls, hi the West I m lies, W longing to Great 
Britnin ; twenty-seven miles long, and twelve broadj 
seven leiiffues soutli of .Martinico ; Ion. §1" \\\ \ lat. 
13^ 37' N, This island exhibits a variety of liilK 
iiiid, among otlien, two that are remarkably round 
nttd high, akl to be volanoes. At tlie bottom of 
tJiete ire j^itti lUiely witcrtd witli rivers, ami very 
fertile* The air, m the ^spositiou of the hilts, 
which admit the trnde- winds into the island, k very 
iiealUiy, The i^od produces timber, ooooa, and 
fusilc, and is well mlupted for the culti^ntion of 
sugar and cdfee. It ii provided with many hay» 
and hadiotirs, tlie chief or which, calletl Liuh Care- 
fMUlt, it aocitumed the liest in all tlie Caribbeea. Vo* 
puntlon Iti ttkJi3, IM4t>; whil««, l^^''^^ ; people of 
colour, l,eHIO|tlavM|l&,O0O: in lNli^ .^'(MXX). !!» 
town of Carenage coctiaitw 5^000 or b,c»ou inbabitanli^ 
ttud Cantn-s 3^000 or 1,000. 

LUllAS, a (ireek auUmr, distinpushed for his 
iMKemnty and wit, wa« bom in Samosata, the capital 
c( Conuigeue, on the l?aiiiiitw> during tlie reign of 
Tnjiafi. He wa« of humbla origin, »ihI was placed, 
mwk yourtg, with )i»» mahf iO ttudy »tutuary ; but 



being unsuccessful in hi> first aUeiu 
Aatiuchf and devoted himself to Uter 
sic rhetoric. He soofi, however, ecu 
the latter, and travelled in several o 
others, Greece, Italy, Spain, luxl Ga 
c]an. In tlie reign of Mnrcus Aureh 
pn>curator of the province of Egypt, 
reign of Commodus, eighty or nmety 
works of Lucian, of which many ha^ 
us, are narrative, rhetorical, critical, 
in the form of dialogues. The moat p 
in which he ridicules with ffreat i 
mythology and the philosophical m 
his Dialogues of the Gods, and of tl 
liave giveji him the character of bein 
ancient writers. He seems not to 
system himself, but he attacks iropo 
siition freely and boldly wherever 
The Kpicurenn^;, who, in this reap 
him, are therefore treated witli im 
Tlie Christian religion, of whici 
knew little, and ilmi only ihrongh 
mysticism J was an object of his rkbc 
casin, he not untVequentty overstep; 
trutli, sometimes repeats calumnies ; 
characters, and occasionally, accordi 
of our time, ofl'euils against decency 
eral, ho shows himself a friend ol 
best ediyons of his works are by B 
1615, fblio), by Hemsterhuis and Ee 
1743, 4 vols, 4to), and the Bipon 
Among the English translaiiom are 
(lickes,iiiid Fmoklin. 

LCCifER {ii^r^t-bearer ; with H 
phorui) ; a son uf Jupiter and AMI 
of tlie stars, his office, in comnioii 
was to tuke care of tlie steeds oal 
sun 1 anil he is represented ritiing o^ 
as the precursor of his mother ; th«i 
ing star. He is also the evening 
and in this che racier has a dark-oulc 
this reason riding horses (d€§mitm 
crated to him, and the Roniam gafi 
tJemttitr, It has long been knowii| 
and morning star are one and tlie Ml 
tiful and bright planet Venus« 

The name of Luci/tT is alto givvn 
darkness, an allegorical exptanatloa 
the church makuig a p*niige of I« 
which the king of Babylon Is ooo 
moniing star, refer to tlm evil one, 

LUCILIUS, Cvmit E:«Nie», a 
grvnd uncle to Pompey tlie Grtat, « 
sidei bom at Suessa (B. C. Ild), 
campaign a|Rinst Numaiitia, under i 
witli whom he was very intimate. I 
the inventor of tlie Roman satire, 
gave it the fonn tinder which this kii 
carried to perfection by Penins, H< 
iial. His satlrea were superior, indi 
produoUDiv of an Enntus and Faar 
turn, was surpasseit by those who Ibl 
race compares him to a river whi 
prfcious dust mixed with usel^ ml 
aalirei wbtch he wrote, only some 
bean praaerved in various editions, o 
D«NMi (Lcydeti, 159?, 4to ; AiaUff 
aad Flidba, 1735) are estforaed tht I 
tiai^p tliMe aatim bad an 
died at Naptee about lOei B. C. 

'Ihenr was also another Lucilim 
ii'- ^ in, ^ffrma, edited hf Cina 

M t I ^ A , a Humame of .fitnn mJ 
of JJinna ^ ncCMfilmg to oiher^ thtj| 
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and Juno), u derived either from fucm 
se htr temple stood in a grove), or tujf 
i children are brought to light at birth), 
(I shine, as denoUug the moon). Her 
ielebrated March 1, on which occasion 
oembled in her temple, adorned it with 
nplored a happy and brave posterity, 
an easy delivei7. See liith^ta. 
^i a city of Bengal, capital of a cirear 
une, in Oude, situated on the Goomty ; 
[. W. of Allahabad, and 215 S. E. of 
0*» 55' E.; bit. 26® 24' N.; population, 
ated at upwards of SOO/XX) ; suice that 
eht to have diminlslied; it was formerly 
jgli as 500,000. It is a very ancient 
residence of tlie governors or nabobs of 
by no means a handsome town, the 
rerr irregular and narrow ; some of tiie 
k, but most of them mud walls, covered 
"he situation is bad, and the soil is a 
hich, in hot weather, is driven about by 
pervades every thing. The gild^ domes 
iM and the mausoleum or Asuph ud 
it a gay appearance at a distance. In 
f the city stand ttie houses of Uie British 
other European inhabitants. The 
figable fur middling-sbsed vessels at all 

or LUCONIA ; tlie principal of the 
inds, in the Eastern seas, belonging to 
IMS called Manilla, from its capital ; 
W»and 19*> N. ; Ion. 120® to 124° E. ; 
ki from north to south, and from 90 to 
kh ; square miles, about 65,000. Tlie 
BMnlly mouiitaiuous, an elevated ridge 
tvbole length. There are several vol- 
irthqiiakes are frequent, and sometimes 
iioseof 1650, 1754, and 1824, are still 
hrith terror. The climate is moist, but 
kfte latitude, and the soil fertile. Cot- 
Mir, tobacco, coffee, and otlier tropical 
vm great abundance ; also the richest 
hit and West Indies. There are forty 
I of palm-trees, excellent cocoas and 
kmamon, wild nutmegs, ehonj, sandal- 
eellent tiinlH>r for ship-building. Gold 
the mountains, and is washed down by 
} abound ; civet cats are common, and 
brown upon the coasts in great quanti- 
mmerce is considerable ; the principal 
ndigo, coffee, pepper, rice, sugar, and 
S27, of eigtity-one vessels engaged in 
nty-nine were S|)anish and twenty-one 
be populutiun is 1,376,000, and is com- 
iards, who arc few, aboriginal blacks, 
!, and Creoles. The negroes are chiefly 
*, and are in a very Imrbarous state, 
unong whom the principal tribe is tlie 

rl independent, and in part subject 
Bmve, active, gay, antl industrious, 
ed by tiie tyranny of the Europeans, 
^red by oppression cruel and rapacious, 
iscovered by Magellan, in 1511, and 
the Spaniards in 1571. See Philip- 
s' ; a Roman lady of distinguished vir- 
treatment by Sextus Tarquin led to tlie 
the kintrdoni, and tlie formation of tlie 
ime. Siie was the wife of Coilatinus,a 
of Tarquin, king of Home. Sextus 
bo contrived to become a guest in the 
JT husbnnd, whose kinsman he was, 
o reacli her chamber in the middle of 
threatened, unless she gratified his de- 
ler, kill a slave, and place him by her 



side, and than swear that he had slain them both In 
tlie act of adultery. The fear of infiuay succeeded. 
She afterwards summoned her husband, fether, and 
kindred, and, after acquainting them with the whole 
transaction, drew a dagger and stabbed herself to the 
heart. See Brutus, Lucius Junius, 

LUCRETIUS, Titos Carus, a Roman knij^ht, 
probably bom 92 B.C., is suppc^ed to have studied 
the Epicurean philosophy at Athens. He is said to 
have been made insane by a philtre, and, in his lucid 
hitervalf, to have produced several works, but to 
have committed suidde hi liis forty-fourth year. We 
possess, of his composition, a didactic poem, in six 
books, De Rerum Natura, in whicli he exhibits the 
principles of the Epicurean philosophy with an origi- 
nal Imagination, and in forcible language. The un- 
poeticalsubject of the poem must, of itself, make it, 
on the whole, a &ilure ; but parts, notwithstanding, 
such as the description of human misenr, the force of 
the passions, the terrible pestilence of Greece, &c., 
demonstrate that Lucretius was possessed of great 
poetical talents. By reason of his antiquated terms, 
and the new meanings which he gave to words, 
Quiutilian himself regarded his poem as very hard 
to be understood. The principal editions are tliose of 
Creech (Oxford, 1695 ; London, 1717; Basle, 1770, 
&c.), of Havercamp, (Leyden, 1725, 2 vols., 4to), 
and of Wakefield (London, 1796, 3 vols. 4to). A 
masterly German translation, in the metre of the 
original, has been executed by Knebel (Leipsic, 1821, 
4to). The Italian version bv Marchetti, and tlie 
French by Pongerville, are also cood. The poem 
has also been translated into Engl^h by Creech, by 
Busby, and by Good. Good's translation is accom- 
panied by the text of Wakefield, and by elaborate 
annotations. 

LUCULLUS, Lucius Licinius; the conqueror of 
Mithridates. Being chosen adilit curulis, at the 
same time with liis brother Marcus Liciiiius, he mani« 
fested in the Marsian war, ability and courage. In 
the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, he sided witli tlia 
former. In the year of the city 679, he was appointed 
consul and commander of tlie army which was to pro- 
ceed to Cilicia against Mithridates. Having already 
served against Mithridates with an inferior command 
during ms questorship, he was acquainted with this 
country. He first sought to restore the ancient dis- 
cipline, which the Roman soldiers had forgotten 
among the voluptuous Asiatics. Mitliridates had 
already made a victorious beginning of the campaign 
by a naval battle with tlie consul Aurelius Cotta, the 
colleague of LucuUus. Lucullus was tlierefore com- 
pelled to liasten the attack of his land forces. But 
when he approached the army of Mithridates, and 
ascertained its strength, he deemed it judicious to 
avoid a decisive battle, and contented himself with 
cutting off" the king's communications. Mithridates 
now advanced with a considerable force to besiege 
the city of Cysicuro, the key of Asia, then in the pos- 
session of the Romans. Lucullus, however, defeated 
his rearguard on their march tliitlier, and compelled 
the kuig to give up his attempt. Lucullus now ad- 
vanced to ttie coasts of the Hellespont, prepared a 
fleet, and vanquished the squadron of MiUiridatea 
near tlie isUind of Leronos. I'his victory enabled him 
to drive all the other squadrons of Mithridates from 
the Archipelaffo. The generals of Lucullus subdued, 
meanwhile, all Bitliynia and I'aphlagonia. IjUcuUus, 
again at the head of his army, conquered various 
ciiies of Pontus, and, although overcome by Mithri- 
dates in a battle, he soon acquired sucli advantages, 
that he finally broke up ttie hostile army, and Miuui- 
dates lumselrsought protection in Armenia. Lucullus 
now dianged Pontus mto a Roman province. Tigranea 
refusing to lurrender MithridaUi to the Romanip 
2o2 
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Lucullnf nardwd against Annenia, and Tanquisbed 
Tigrancs. Mithridates, however, coatended with 
^rariotif fortune, till Locullus was prevented fnim 
continuing the war against hira effectually, by tlie 
mutiny ot his soldiers, who accused him, perhaps not 
unjustly, of avarice and covetousness. In Rome, 
the dissatisfaction of tlie soldiers towards LucuUus 
was found well-grounded; he was deprived of tlie 
diief command, and recalled. He was received, 
however, by the patricians, with every mark of 
respect, and obtained a splendid triumph. From tliis 
time, Lucullus remained a private individual, spend- 
ing in profuse voluptuousness the immense riches 
which he had brought with him from Asia, without, 
however, abandonmg the more noble and serious 
occupations of a cultivated mind. During bis resi- 
dence as questor in Macedonia, and as general in the 
Mithridatic wars, he liad become intimate with the 
most distinguished philosophers. His principal in- 
itructer was tlie academician Antiochus, who accom- 
panied him in some of his campaigns. Lucullus 
was tlierefore most interested in the Platonic system. 
Afler his return, lie pursued the study of philosophy, 
induced many sdiolars to come to Rome, and allowed 
them free access to his house. He also founded, by 
means of Tyrannion, whom he had taken prisoner in 
the Mithridatic war, an extensive library, which was 
free to every one, and of which Cicero made diligent 
use. His example, also, induced other distinguished 
Romans to draw learned men to Rome at their 
expense. At last, lie is said to have lost his reason 
in consequence of a philtre, administered by his 
freedman Callisthenes, so that it was necessary to 

Elace him under the guardianship of his brother. 
[e soon after died, in his sixty-sixth or sixty-eighth 
year. Lucullus firet transplanted the cherry-tree to 
Rome from Cerasus, in Poutus, 660 yean after the 
building of the city. 

LUDDITES; a name given, some years since, in 
England, to the rioters who destroyed tlie machinery 
in the mauufocturing towns. They were so called 
from one of tlieir leaoers, named Ludd. 

LUDLOW, Edmcnd, a distinguished leader of the 
republican party in the dvil wars of Charles I., tlie 
eldest son of Sir Henry Ludlow, was bom about 
liSOi, at Maiden Bradley, in the county of Wilu, 
and received his education at Oxford, whence lie 
removed to the Temple, in order to study tlie law. 
He served with distinction in the parliamentary 
army, and wlien " the self-denying ordinance" took 
place, he renuiined out of any ostensible situation, 
until chosen member for Wiltshire, in the place of 
his father. At this time, Uie madiinations of Crom- 
well becoming visible, he was opposed by Ludlow 
with firmness and opemiess. With a view of estab- 
lishing a republic, he joined tlie army against the 
parliament, when the latter voted the king's conces- 
sions a basis for treaty, and was also one of Charles's 
judges. With a view of removing him, Cromvrell 
caused him to be nominated general of horse in 
Ireland, where he joined the army under Ireton, and 
acted with great vigour and ability. When Cromwell 
was declared protector, Ludlow used all his inHuence 
with tlie army against him, on which account he was 
recalled, and put under arrest. Although he refused 
to enter into any engagement not to act against tlie 
government, he was at length allowed to go to 
London, where, in a conversation with Cromwell 
himself, he avowed his republican prindples, and, 
refusing all security or engagement for submission, 
he retired into Essex, where he remained until tlie 
death of the protector. When Richard Cromwell 
succeeded, he joined the army party at Wallingford- 
house, and was instrumental in the restoration of tlie 
long pariiameDt; iu vbicb be took bis leat. The 



restoratioo was now impkOy approidiii|,a(| 
ing the republicans unable to reflitit,be^ " 
country, and proceeded to Genera, wkoeeh 
wards, with many more fugitives of the f 
refuge at Lausanne, where Lisle was tm 
some English royalists. Similar attempts a 
on the lives of Ludlow and ocben; but I 
and the vigilance of the magistncyof J 
tected him, and he passed tto reniiodirtf 
at Vevay, with the excepcioo of a bn(4 
England after the revolution, bm vtai^ 
driven by a motion in parliament for lull 
by Sir Edward Seymour, the leader of ike s 
He closed his life in exile, in l^^J*! 
seventy-third year. Ludlow wis odb « ■>{ 
and most honourable characters od tke « 
side, without any fanaticism or ^^1^^*^ 
Memoirs contain many particulars is f^* 
general history of tlie times: tlMf v*^*!^ 
manly, unaffected style, and are rcpUtem#^ 
matter. 

LUFF; the oider of tbehehnsaMitofiU 
towards the lee-side of the ship^ io ocderaiil 
ship sail nearer the direction of ^teiioi 

LLGDUNUM; the Latin na^meof tmii 
1. a colony of the Romans, aLs« alUMi 
the present Lyaiu (q. v.), th(»«agl)Bi(af^ 
the same spot. 2. Lugdunwm, flhfwj| 
Bat.); a city in Gallia Belgica,. at i JhtraS 
tlie n^dle ages, called LeithiMz aip^fZ 
(q. v.); hence, on the title page ofdbH(i2 
Batavwrum^ many of which axe layfci^ 

3. LugduHum; adty of the Con^iaf 
Aquitania, most probably the proestlMt' 

4. LugdumeMsit (Gallia) was the mmfi^m 
time of Augustus, to a part of CsshWIMIl 
There were Lvgdunetuit Prima^ liMvh ^k^ 
nait; Lugdunensis Secunda, afterviMi Km ' 
LugduneHsis Tertia, afterwanls 7Ms,l 
j4t{/out and Brittany; Lugduneuk (isl 
SenoniOf comprising part of Cbampape,MSl4 
Mame, the souUieni (>art of Isle de FrtDa,0 ^ 
Perclie, and Orleawiais. 

LUGGER; a vessel carrying three vtA,4 
running bowsprit, upon which she sets lo^ 
sometimes has top-sails adapted to them. 

LUG-SAIL; a quadrilateral sail befit ii{ 
which hangs obliquely to the mast, at oia 1. 
its length. These are more particttUrij d 
tlie barcalongas, navigated by the SfaoiHikl 
Mediterranean. 

LUKE; autlior of one of the Gospels, «k 
distinguished for fulness, accuracy, and tn 
extensive information; also of the Acts oftke 
ties, in which he gives a methodical aocooot 
origin of tlie Christian church, and, ptrtioli 
tlie travels of tJie apostle Paul. Though tlie 
books were designed merely for his firicud TlM 
tliey soon attained a canoniaU authority, an 
publicly read in the churches. Concerning ti 
cumstances of the life of this evangelist, i 
certain is known, except that he was a Jevb 
was a contemporary of the apostles, and oooli 
heard accounts of the life of^ Jesus from tbe 
of eye-witnesses, and was for several yean 
panion of the apostle Paul, in his travels; s 
in the Acts of the Apostles, be relates wbat I 
self had seen and participated in. The con 
that he was a physician is more probable tl 
tradition which makes him a painter, and 
attributes to him an old picture of Christ pr 
at Rome. On accomit of this latter tiadiiio 
ever, he is the patron saint of painters, and 
brated academy of the«e artists^ at Rone. U 
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WKE OF l,ETi*DEX, tme of the founders of 
dini fyfiituing: in the North, stands b^ Uif side of 
rer, HoUvetn, and Kraiuich^ at the head of the old 
schutii^ Uiough, strictly, he diiea no't l«Jon|r 
He was bom at Leydeiu 1494. and 
ifHl. ki earlj life, the imtructioti of his fiither, 
|0 JioalH and aHerwiirds that of Conieltus Erigel- 
dbSaen^ nn ^intnent painter^ atkl scholar of Van 
L At the earJy a^e of nine, he beiraii to engrave, 
1, in bis tveifih year, astonisJied ail jndges, by a 
DtiB^, in water-colours, of St Hubert. In his 
Mnlli 7Mir« he prodaced seyeml pieces, rom posed 
I estfrwr^ by himself, among wiiich the Triul of 
Anthony, and the Conversion of 8t FbiiU m 
•mrd to composition, characteristic eJtpn^j^ion, 
pery. and management of the |^%"er» are nu»dels. 
er thi^ he executed many patnting;^ in oil, water- 
KiffS,an<l on |;la«s ; likewise a inultjtude of engra- 
;$. which spmd hb firnie widely. He formed, a 
■dly intimacy with the celebmled John of Mabuse 
Albert Durer, who tisited him in Leyden. His 
matJLtd application injured his health ; and his 
Ima frtenos penuadeil him to travel iliroiii^h the 
ItrJafidi. But his hypochoiMlria was not removed, 
imagined himself ptoisniied by envious painters, 
baxuly left his bed (or almost ait. years ; during 
dl Uoie he laboured iininLerritpte«llyf and rose to 
JMliiT ranlc in his art. He died in 1533, in his 
Im ftmr. This artist is excellent in almost all 
bflf his art, tbougli he could ni»t f^iitirely djvi!st 
lelf of thm taste which churn c^teriEed tlie chUd- 
i «f pwoiing* His designs lire 5tnitiiig» in^eni- 
afld^»rfed ; his grouping: judicious o"d natural ; 
met- • r> in ail hiii figureSi part icy larly in 

bt -h this character cannot Ims called 

lift. 1 ii?r sjiuriiionsand mtiuides of his Becnres are 
J vtrtMBtVhich is the im>re retnnrknbl^, from tlie 
at aambrtof p4'rson^ often found m his paintings, 
& dnwmf h correct^ yet not ideal, but fashioned 
er the mMs of the country in vvhicli he lived. 
1^ i% imleed, mostly arransjed wiLli Irntli, 
laste, hefivy, and defonned by many small 
19. riiscnliouritig is pleasing Bud iiaUira], but the 
|U |MS|itUive b neglected ; and there is a ccr- 
I hjmhi^r«i, not to be mistaken, peculiar to that 
•e art. Notwithstanding his high finish, 
liisily. His engrav^in^ and wood-cuts 
f of a most careful and steady manage- 
L-raver. They are very rare, and highly 
ra, puriiculArly those in which he seiectfid the 
\mmJaJieCt with Albert Durer, in order to compeie 
p biin. The friends often shared their Ideas and 
ipofitaoiis; but Luke ranlts below Durer. The 
est and most l)e^iitiful collection of engravings by 
I master, is in the library at Vienna. His paint- 
s «n» mattered ubrmt in many galleries; tlie 
I I Lryden, Vienna, Dresden, Munieh, and 

rie at Florence. 
...../.» KAV3*0Nn, a distin^lpbeii scholastic of 
thlrje^itli century^ author of the method called 
\LuUmna^ taught diroughout Europe, during the 
ltoBalll^ftf);eenthf and sixteenth centimes, wasl)om 
i^Jdvca, in 1235. After having Wen attached to 
nj ecntrt of James K of Arrogonr he became 
n vftli pious feelings^ and, at the age of thirty, 
~'f *■ " «;oUtude, and for the purpose of convert- 
I ^pgan Llif? study of tlieology. Encouraged 
, he imdertook the ta?^k by studying the 
iangfuai;es, aiid inventetl his new method, or 
dfrnanUratitm f'eritafis Jot the purpose of prov- 
tiie mysteries of fiiith witc not contrary 
, He then visited Rome ami France, in the 
of which he taught J aud, while at Mont- 
omposed his y/r* in vent hut leritntis, in 
def dofics und simplifies lus method. Fass- 



log over into Africa, for the ptirposc of conviodng 
the Mohammedan doctors of the truth of Christianity, 
he narrowly escaped with bis life ; and, on his return 
to Europe, wrote his Tahuta genemlis^ a sort of key 
to his former works, and, in 1298, obtained from 
Philip the Fair a professorship at Piiris. From this 
perioti dates the establishment of his doctrine in 
Europe. His Jrt expotit wa and Jrtor ScietUi^ are 
his otlier principal works on tins subject. A second 
visit to Africa, tor tlie pnrpme of converting the dis* 
ciples of Averroe*, resulted in hi^ banishnu^nt from 
that region j but he retumetl a third time, and was 
stoned to death, about 1313. The LuUian niellKKl 
was taught and commented on for several centuriis in 
Europe. The principal commentators are Lefr'vre- 
d'Etaples, Alstedius, Sebonde, &c. See De^rando, 
Histoire compart e det Syithnes de Phihiophtf^. 

LULLY, J RAM Baptistk ; bom at Florence, of 
obscure parents, in 10o4. As a child, Iw? exhibited 
a passionate fondness for music. Tin* chevalier 
Guise, M ho had Wen commissioned by Mile, de Mont- 
pensier to send her an ItnliBU pa^e* ^t^l;H k with his 
talent, engaged liun, and despatcbi'd him U> Parts in 
his tentti year, Ihe !ady, however, ivas so little 
pleased by his appearance, that she sent him into 
her kitchen^ where he remained some lime in the 
humble capacity of an under-scullion. His nujsical 
talent becfjmtug accidentally known to a gentleman 
about the court, his representations procured him to 
be placed under a nuister. He now rose rapidly, till 
he obtained the appoiniment of musician to the court. 
His perfommnt e soon attracted \hv notice of llie king, 
by whose direction, a new band.callrd ks prtitt l'*^ 
/cfiii,was formeti, and Lully placed at Lite bead of it, in 
1600 ; abfuit which period, he composed the music to 
the then favourite amusements of the court, called 
tnlkttf consisting of dancing, intermixed with sing- 
ing and recitative. In 1670, Lully was made 
joint-director of the Fnnirh opera, established the 
preceding year, on the plan of that at Venice, wliich 
situation be filled till his deceaae, in 1687. Lully 
contributed much to the imprt>vement of French 
miLsic, and is said lo have been the inventor of the 
overture, 

LUMBAGO (from /tfwiAw, the loin) ; a rlieiunatic 
aftVction of the muscles about tlie loins. See 
Hkei4mati*m, 

LUMPERS; hitjourers employed to load and 
onload a merchant ship when mi liarbonr. 

LUMP-FISH {e^chp(erus,Un.). These fish are 
very reinarknbte for the manner m which their ven- 
tral fins are mranged. Thej are mi i ted by a mem- 
brane M) as to fi>nu a kind of oval and concave disk. 
By means of this apparatus, these fish are enabled to 
adhere with great force to any substance to which 
they apply themselves. This has been proved Ijy 
pbicing one of them in a bucket of water, when it 
fixed itself so firmly, that, on taking the fish by the 
tail, the whole vessel and its contents %vere lifted 
from tJie ground^ although it held some gallons. 
{Brit. Zwhgy.) The largest of the genus is the C, 
iumpus: tliii'isaboutnine inches long, and sometimes 
weighs seven pounds. I'he back is arched and 
shnrp, of a blackish colour, variegatetl with brown. 
The bwly is covered with sharp, black tubercles j 
and on each side, there are three rows of large, Iwny 
scales, and ouoilier on the back. The great resort 
of this species is in the northern seas, &b<mt the coast 
of Greenland* Great numbers of tiiem are devoured 
by the seals, who swallow all but the skins, qiuintHies 
of which, thus emptied, are seen floating alwut in the 
spring months, when these fish apijrimch the land 
for the purpose of spawning. It is said thot the spots 
where the seals carry on their deprniations can be 
readily dibBnguislied by the smogthncss of the water. 
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LUMP-LAC— LUNGS* 



CrantsAiTS tliat the bliabllaitts of the barren tracts 
ot Greenland, who uro obliged to depeiicj^ for the 
maimi part of Ui^ir bub&istciTce, on fteh, ea^cr- 
If ft%'BU Ihemsdre.^ of the arrival of tiiU species. 
I'he toe AS rettiArkably large : whi^n Ixjiled, it forme 
911 exceeding If gron sihi oilj fuod, of wbicli tlie 
Greenlaoders arc retj food. The flesti is soil and 
fusipid. 

LU MP-LAC, See CWeiw, ejid of the article. 

LUNA (tlie moon), amon^ Uic Greeks, :uk^m, 
Vttfi tlie daughter of Hyperion Eind Terra (r«i«), aiid 
vms the sauic, accordtug to some lufLhologisu, aa 
Diana. iiUe was worshipped bj tlie ancient iutiabi- 
tants of tJic eartli wLih nmof supfirsLilious forms and 
oefemofiies. It was snppo^ that magiciuis and 
enchaDters, partk-uiarl; those of Tbeawlf, ted m 
uiicootroUablt' power over ttic mooDf and that tlipy 
could di-aw tier down from tieaven at pleasure, by 
the mere force of Llieir incantations. Her eclipses, 
acoordiu^ to their {jpinions^ proceeded from liirnce, 
and, Du that account, it was usual to tx^al drums and 
cymbals, to ease her labours, and to'render Uic power 
of mtipc less cFecluaL See Heihs, 

LUNAR CAUSTIC, ^ee Nttrate t*/ tilver. 

LUNAR YEAR. Sea IWr. 

LUNATICS, ill tnedtdne. See Aiatial Dtrang^' 

iMmtics^ in taw. See A^j« C^mpo*. 

LUND, or LUNDEN ; a town in Sweden^ pro- 
vince of Skoneti, aI^d goremment of Maloiohus, ^-e 
mlka firotn the Baitic; km. i3« E ; iai. 55* 41' N.; 
ya|ndilfiiwi, 3^224. It h a bishopis see, and contains 
m wittortiiy, founded in ll360»by CtiorleslX.,which 
kaa Hkeea profeawMi, a lioluie p^arden, an anatofnl- 
cal tfaeati«» a cabinet of eiiriOiitie«>, an obserratory, 
and a library of 40^000 volumes. The nvmber of 
students, in 1827, was 63L 

LUNEBUR(i J formerly a priociDality of Lower 
Saxony, at prrsent, a province or Hacunrefj with 
432& sqiiaro laiies, and 264,000 inhabiliola. The 
Elbe fomtt its boandory ou the noith and ma til eait 
Lnneburf ia a vast plain of g«nd, intermpfted here 
and there by deep moors and forests of pine. The 
marshes on the rivers are, however, wonderfully prc»- 
diictive, butare beLtfT fated fior pasture, and the culti- 
ration of ganleu vegptahles, than for tiliai^e. The 
rivers of the pronnce flow inio Ihe Elbe or tlw Wrser, 
the hifh knd which dividea Uie banns of those two 
rtveri being the great Lnnetiorip heatli. Ibe dykes, 
which protect the conntry from the inundations of 
the Elbe, are enormously expensive. About seven 
tenths of the whole provinoe are incapable of euhi- 
vation, and cam ts not prodaoed in quantities siifli- 
oietit to supply the inhabiianls. Flax is extensively 
nised, and the ditUe are numerous and of a good 
deicriptioti. Hees are kept on the l)«aths, and 
the fieheriei In the rivpn* are importsat. Sail, wool, 
linrn, bees-wax, and wooden- wares, ai« tbedllef ex- 
ports, llie f^raat coamarcial road ftwm Hamborif 
Lt» Hanover and Aronmrick, mna Ihreogii iJie pre- 
vince, and the towaa ef Ijmtbarg and Celle carry 
(Ml a censidefable cnmniniim bofinesa. Lunebarg 
w ae orig iaatly aa albdlal estate of the bouae of 
flraniaick, and p^fave fta name to oae of die brancbef 
alfhataiily. See JPHnumndt. 

iMmittrg, tlM capital of Che prmriaoe, h an ay 

a, wUb abant 11,300 Inliabltats, aitnaled an the 

,«liklila aavlgalila to iMa plu^ Ibr anmtl 



«p a» di « TiM KaJkbRf k a coHave jmiaeooi roek, 
llSlbel feigli, OB wMoh aia rmmkm ^ancient Ibrti^ 
ftBrticaii, MM m the quanim ef wIMch i^ found the 
ma nlnaiil bondte. The mSH iprki|> are capable 
«f yielding SHOO tons of aU a week, 1 be tranalt 
trade lietween Hanover and Bmntwick it extcmiee, 
a large mtmbcr of horses brin^ brouglU to Ltinc- 




burff finnuallj, and is estimated at i5>O0O,0G0 ill 
dolkrs. 

LUNETTE, in Uie art of fortificalioo ; a 
vapue expression, which in its original *ipiitatl«i^ 
probably comprised every detached work built in lli 
form of an angle, and oonatetiog of but two htm. 
It was afterwarda used in a more limited sciae, m 
denote, I. Small, geoeraliy irrecider, works, wf?^ 
or without flanks, tfiai are placed In Uie priarii. 
diuh, before tlie ravelins, or other mit-wurk*. 
the purpose <jf coverinfj awh places of the t 
part, as may be seen from the open field, • 
fefidiri^ Irom the side sudi pornta as, tJiTvu^tt ^ 
mistake in tlie original plan of tlie fortificaUons, waa 
kit unprotected, the giina from tbe bastions not bciap 
able U) reach them. 2. Advanced works an «r b 
fore the glacis, aometiaies constnicted in tbe fona a 
an an pie, sometimes in the fbna of the baatkm. lla 
kind of lunettea, skilfully dispoaed on tlic wpik 
fronts of a place, and arranged^ in one or twit Um%, i* 
lici lis to flank one anollicr, may dieck the ni>proael i, 
<if the enemy for a considerable time, by obbging bin ]• 
to nrnke his trenches at a greater distanoe tltta It ^ 
would otfierwi&e liave done, and snt^jectn gp ^^ ^ 
hxsses in the capture of each luneUa. Pt itfai liy 
attention must be jmid to dispose tliem hi wA t 
manner as to render it impossible for the caeory ti 
aiiac'k two lunettes at tlie same time. 

LU NEVILLE ; an open city of L oii n ina» depait- 
nseut of ttie Meurthe, iu a fruitful plain, with a casde, 
three churdies, and 1:^,378 iidiabitanla. la IT33, 
StaiiisJaus Lecaynski, kinjf of Poland, la wham Lof» 
raiae and Bar had been granted, reaioid here. LaL 
le** as' N. i Ion, 8* 30' bL 

Lum^k, PmcB ef; concluded Feb. % 1«0\, be- 
tween Austria (also in the name of Iha Gomai 
empire) and the French republic, upon tbe )>ill. 9( 
the peace of Cnmpo-Formlo. Ik'Igrium and ' ""* 
bank of tli« Rhin« were ceded to France 
Manttia to tbe Cisalpine republic ; Venice, 
country as far as the Adige, Istrta, and I>al9al%it 
Austria. The princes ou the left bank of tike BalP 
were to be indemnified by territories witliia l^m- 
pine. Austria ceded the Frickthal, and tbeilnf^ 
land between Basle and Zinwdi, to France. W^ 
1841S, gave them to Switaerland. Austfia CMJ 
Rrt^irau to the d»ke of Modena, and omncdtoi H 
the erection ol'the kingdom of Ktmrio, for wld^tti 
grand-duke of Tu^^csmy was to he indemniM li 
Germany. The valley of the Rhine farmvA At 
boundary of France. T\\e navigation of the r^tf 
was declared free, and remnitietl so until 1 801, eta 
toll was imposed for the complete indemniicatiOB ll 
several laemliers of the empire. 

LUNGS; tiie organs of respiration in themiHBp 
tie (man, quadrupeds, ami the cetaceous aRhaAlltf 
hirdsand reptiles. The lungs are situated inthechA 
and are divided into two parts, called ItAet^ 
are enveloped in a delknte and transparent mec 
derived from the pleura, throurh which Chef law 
the appearanee of net-work, and are connedid «li 
the aphie by the pienra, with the neck by tha iiM 
pipe, and with the heart Ivy tlie rools oftte mdpo^ 
ary artery and veins. In thetr spectfe |^vity, thi? 
are the lightest of all tlie animal organe, evcsi wlas 
of air ; hence tiieir name of tigiu. Te ll* 
they are soft, spongy, and elastic* In tfc* 
internal struct we. (hey are composed of an 
nundx'r of rarnibrnntn», celled blood-resi 
and lyinjihatit^^ all ronnected \rj crllnlar 
The n*lls camnitifi irate with each ottter, bitl 
rommnnicatif>n with the cellular sulwttance: i 
tfilies arise from ihrm, which are fittally united 
one large tiilie from each h»be ; and thew two at 
length join to form Ihe windpipe. The biood-i 
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|l the pM m&nary remA§ ftre destined to distrib- 
pm Wood through Uu cells, for the purpose of 
iKdDg It to the action of tlie air (see Biood, and 
|r^ ; while the bronchinl vessels are iuLeudvd to 
pif UlehlQod which uotirishes the luags. (Por 
■ction of theM organs in respiratioOt see Rtipir- 
!»,) The cetacea (whales, seals, &c.) breathe by 
p, and ar« therefore obliged Lo ascend, at iiiter- 
ij to the suiiace of the water, to ublain a supply 
I m ft^hfwe air. The respiratory orilice, in tJiese 
BaUp is not situated at Uie eitrt^mity of t}ie snout, 
oa the top of the head. In birdsj, lUe lungs are 
dier than m quadrupeds, but tliey Imve air dis- 
ittfld ihroiighoQt their tuuscular spiteai and in the 
iciea of the bones. 

Juslm^f &flbrd a znMuis of ascertajjiiiig whether a 
^-ftam child, which is found dead, vfus or was not 
\g^ when bom J — a question often of ^reut inipor- 
e io forenadc medicine. The lungs of the infant 
plttcied in water, to see whetlier tliey will swim or 
Before biittt, Uie lungs are diirk red, cdo- 
ImI iaio a small place within tlie cavity of the 
ptp lam, uod speciiiGally heavier Uian water. 
f ther^ore sink in water, whetlter lliey are eutire 
pi itito pieces; aod wben cut, no air-bubbles 
ifiirth^ ektier io or oyt of ilje water, nor does 
^ hlijod appear. But if tlie babe ?ias iive<) after 
^ nd Itimlbre breathed, air Ims entered the 
pL Ivia llixis rtdat^ed the cavity of the chesty and 
imf^ ttaemselTes are expanded, appear of a 
1^ tpoDCT texture, of a pale red colour, cover the 
% ind mU the chest. Tbey then swiia in watvr, 
^ ^ coonexioa witli the heart as without it, as 

—^ 'm pieces. Jf cut, a peculiar sound is 

proceeds from them, aiul rises, if tJiey 
ider water, in small bubbles. From the 
In tbtt lung^, red, and generally foamy blood 
W§* Agaimt this test, it tias been ol^jected^L 
blairiitay be found in the lungs, tlioug:h tlie iiilaiit 
nr hrcalhed. This could happen, however^ only 
faa air Jiavmg bee n blown iiito them ; but^ in 
I flwr, llbe chest of the infunt is not arched, very 
» Wood tt to be fuiiJkl in ttie lungs, and il is not 
lit f«d nor fiiamy : {b) from putrefaction ; but, in 
!, the other parts* of Uie boiiy would also be 
ted by putrid fact tun : the lungs are not expanded, 
■red air-bubbles show themselves only on the 
(AS, jnd oot in the interior substance^ unless tlie 
al dcs'^ee of putreiiictk>n has taken place. 2. 
aid that the cliild may have breathed, and 
toe lived, without air being found in the Itmgs. 
is Dot proved, and is at variance witli tlie re- 
ed idoaa of the laanifestatiou of life. 3. TImt 
qf the longs may swim, anuLbej- may sink, lids 
hifipen oolj with lunges in a diseased stale, and 
Id only prove an attimpt of the inlant to breathe, 
the possibility of living. 4. Tlmt a child 
\ lived without hreathiu^ ; but tliis state of 
death cannoi be called life : life cannot be 
Ksed without breath. If all precauljoas are 
m, «11 stieuding drcumstances considered^ the 
wimi appesnwce of the infant well observed j and 
itiie of Ihe other intestines examined, the fore- 
^ lest aaay be considered as sylEcient for the 
iian of the question, whether a child luis lived 
r birth or not. Anotlier kind of test by meaxis of 
loaga has been proposed, which is founiled on 
pcsfiortion of the weigiit of the whole body to a 
: whidi has breathed, and one wliich lias ittJt ; 
still another, which rests o« tfie circiuafereace 
Im f h f t before and after breatJiiiig bas com- 
i but both are more compliciited, trouble- 
ft^id le&s certain tlian tJie former one. 
L'PKRCALIA ; a yearly fe^ival observed at 
Vlhe loth of February, in honour of the god 



Pan, sumamcd Luptrcui ((torn tuput, wolf, and 

tffTfo, to drive away), the deieader from wolves, U 
was usual first to sacrifice two goats and a dog, and 
to touch, with the bloody knife, the foreheads of two 
illustrious youths, who always were obliged to smile 
while tliey were touched. Ihe biooti was wiped 
Dway with soft wool dipped in milk* After this, ttje 
skins of the victims were cut into thongs, with which 
whips were nuidc for the youtlis. With these whips 
tlie youtJis run about the streets, all naked except the 
middle, oiid whipped those they met. Women^ in 
particular, were fond of receiving the lashes, m it 
wa4 believed tliat they removed hanenness, and eased 
the pains of child-birtli. This excursion in tiie streets 
of Itonie was perfom^ed hj naked youths, because 
Pan is always represented rmked, and a goat was 
sacrificed because that deity was supnosecT to hav« 
K ■ .oats. A dog was added as necessary 

I :ierd. The priests wliich oiliciattd at tlie 

],M(.t J, 4.,oi ^vere called Lujifrci, 

LUPINE ; a genus of leguminous plants, contain- 
ijig about tliirty species, which are herbaceous or 
fmtescent, bearing petiolate and usually digitate 
leaves, and large, handsume flowers, which are dis* 
posed in a terminal raceme. Tlie lupinus perennU 
grows wild in sandy places, frum f^^anada to Florida, 
and bears beautiful blue flowers* It lias been culti- 
vatetl in Europe for more tlian 150 years. 

L CPU LIN. M. Fbuche first ascertained that 
the tliree active ingredients of the hop^ vis. the oil, 
resin, and bitter principle, reside in the brilliant yel- 
low grains scattered over tlie cahcinal scales of ttie 
cooes, which serve as their envelope. Doctor Ives 
of New York, and MM. Payen, and Chevalier, have 
since coxi^rwed this position. This matter, when In- 
sula ted, is of a golden yellow colour, in little gmins^ 
witliout consistence^ whidi attach tliemselves to the 
fingers, and render tlieta rough. It bas a penetrat* 
ing aromatic odour : 2tXD parts of it aflbrded, 1 . water i 
2, essential oil ; 3. corbonic acid ; 4. subacetate of 
animonia ; 6. traces ofosmazome; tj. traces of fatty 
niatJtcr ; 1. gnra ; 8. malic acid ; 9. maJate of lime j 
10. bitter m^itter, 25 parts ; 11. a well diaracieriaed 
resin, 105 parts; 1^. silica, 8 parts; I'A. Inuses of 
carbonate, muriate, and sulpliate of potash ; 14. cm- 
bonate aod phosphate of linie ; i5. oxide of iron and 
traces of sylph ur. The bitter matter, intrckduced 
into tlie stomadi, destrt>ys ap^>etite. 

LUSATIA (in Gennan, Latuitz) ; an extejisive 
country, bordering on Bohemia to the &(mtli. Meissen 
to the west, Brandenburg iit tlie north, and &jle>ia to 
the east. It was formerly a margraviale^ and was 
divided into Upper ajid Lower Lu^lia, with a su- 
perficial area ol 4£50 square miles, the population of 
which is about 500,(>X). WiUi tlie exception of tlie 
circle of Kottbus, which had fallen into the hands of 
liie house of Brandenburg in 1550, Lusatia was 
granted to the elector of Saxony, in 1635. In 1815, 
all Lower Lusatia (1740 square miles), with a hirge 
part of Upper Lusatia, was ceded to Prussia (in ail 
3:^00 square miies^ with 294,700 inliobiLants), and 
^-as annexed to the goTeminents of Frankfort and 
Liegnits. The part of Upper Lusatia, which re- 
mained to Saxony (1050 square miles, with 195,000 
inhiibiLant>), m>w furnis tlie circle of that name, com- 
prising the eastern part of the kingdom ; cliief town, 
Bautzen (a, v.). It is not very fertile, liardly supply- 
ing half 01 tlie consumption of its ijiluibitants. Has 
is rai^^ed in ah parts, but great qunniities are imported 
for the use of the manufactures. Linens woollen, and 
cotton are the principal manu&ctures. ^ca Saxonjf, 
LUSIAD. See Camof/tJ. 

LUStTANlA ; a piirt of Spain, whose extent aod 
situation have not been accurately defined by the 
an dents, . According to some desa»ptions, it ev 
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tended from the Tagtis to the sta of Calabria* The 
inlmbitarits were wnriike, anti the Romans conqueird 
them with great difficulty. 'Ihcy i^cneraUy lived 
upon plunder^ and were rutle and unpuliilied in llieir 
manners. See 5ymni, aiul ForiugaL 

LL^STHATION ; purification; in particular the 
solemn purification or cousecraLioii of the Roman 
people^ by means of an expiatory sacrifice {xacri^ 
Jii'ium Itistmte), which was performed after every 
censu"*. (See Cengm.) The nnme may be derived 
from lufre, in the sense of solvere^ for, on this occa- 
sion, all puhhc taxes were paid by tlje farmers- genera I 
to the censor; or from Ittstrare (to expi.Tte)^ because, 
after the censu*;, an expiatory sacrifice was oflereil 
for the whole Itoman people. The flacrifice consisted 
of a bull^ a sow, and ^ ^heep or ram {tfiotfetanrilia). 
The ram wns dtniiciited to Jupiter, the swine to 
Ceres, and the bull to Mars. This solemn act was 
called Itisfmm condere. As this bi^trat ion took place 
at the end of every five years, Imtntm came to signify 
& period of five yejirs. 

LUSTRE. See Lmiratwn. 

LUTE (in llalinn, Ituto ; French, luth ; German, 
idutct perliaps from tlie Gemmn huten, to sound) is 
an instrmnent which orii<;inated from the ancient lyre^ 
Some^ however, think tliat it was introduced into 
Spain by the Moors^ where it was called iaoud; and 
from thence into Italy, where it received the name 
of iiifta. The chefys, or texftido, of the Romans, was 
piitbahty n similar insitruinent. It is a stringed instrti- 
juenl,tormcrly much in use, anciently containing only 
five rows of strings, but to which six, or more^ were 
aftenft^ards added, I'he lute consists of four parts, 
via., the table; tJie body, which has nine or ten sides; 
the neck, which ha^ as many stops or divisions; and 
tlie head, or cross, in which the screws for turning it 
Bre inserted. In playing this instrument, the per^ 
former strikes the string with tlie fin_^ers of the rip:ht 
hand, tuid regulates the Founds with those of the left. 
I'lie note? of tlie lute are generally written on six 
lines » and not on five. There were formerly various 
kind5 in use. The lute, simply constructed, is called 
the French Ittte ; if it has two necks, one of which 
sustains the base notes, it is called a theorbo; if the 
strings of the thforho are double d^ it is ciiUi^i an arch- 
lute. The difEculty of playing upon this instrument, 
as well ns that of tuning it, is probably tlie reason 
that it has ptine out of use. 

LUTHER, Martjn* the great eccJesiastical re- 
former, WAS born at Eislebpn, November 10, 1 183. 
Hans Luther, Iiis father, n miner, removed with Ins 
family to Mansfield, in H84, and was appointed to 
a scat iti the council. IVlartin was efhicatcd in the 
deepest respect for religion, and, at the age of four- 
teen, was sent to the scliool at Magdeijurg ; but 
receiving no assistance there, he was sent, in 1408^ 
to ElseiiBch, At first he obtained his support by 
ringing songs at the door8> hke many other poor 
scholars \ hut he was soon taken under the care of a 
maternal relation in easy circumstfinces. At school, 
be made ni|iid progress in Latin and otlier studies; 
in 1601, entered tlie university of Erfurt; in I5OT, 
received tlie degree of master, and delivered lectures 
on tlie physic* and ethics of Aristotle. Almut tltis 
time» he «1 is covered, in the libr^iry of the nniversity* 
i\ Latin Bible, and found, to h\% no ^mail dehght, 
Uiot it contained more than the eicerpt>« in common 
tue. He was d«»tine<] by his father to the law; but 
hts more intiauite acquiiintance with the Bible, of 
which the clergymen «if ttiat time knew only the 
CiOspels and Epiiiitles, inducetl him to turn liis atten- 
tion to the i^tudy of divinity. Tlie imjpreiHiion pro- 
diicid on him by tfte death of his friena Aiemis, who 
tiXptred at his side* on a Journey from Mansfield tt» 
t^rfurt, by a ftrokcof ligVktnlng or the blow of an 



assassin, uniting with the effect of his earlj^ reli| 
education and his poverty^ decided him to di 
himself to the monastic bfe. Contmry to Uj« «| 
of his father, lie entered the monastery of tlie jli^ 
tines, at Erfiirt, in 1505, and submitted p&tieut/f 
all the penances and humiliations which llie suptfiJ 
of the order imposed upon novices. Buthev*i 
regarded himself as an unprofitable servant ^ 
and innocent as he was* he tortured himjelfiij 
bitter reproaches, and was attnciied by a se<^* 
of sicknesjs; during which, one of the eldrr I'^'^J 
consoled his tmubled heart, and promised hiaJJ 
forgiveness of his sins through faith in JfSwChJ 
This doctrine, almost fbrgotten in tlie »ftil<rf* 
clergy for good works, ss tliey called tlirm, »ni * 
the traffic in iudulgeiices, brought n new liffhl mM 
the soul of Luther, lie was also encouragwS by 4 
paternal mildness of Staupitz, the provincuil of i 
onler, who, perceiving his extraoniinary taicntsU 
acquirements, delivered him from Llie menial dtiti 
of the cloister and encouraged him to cotiUooil 
theological studies. 

In 1507, he was consecrated priest, and, in II 
hy the influence of hb patron, Staupiti, lie tnn ■ 
professor of philosophy in tJie new universif 
Wittenberg. In this sphere of action, hi* jkjwi 
mind soon showed itself, fie iJirew ofl tlie fettei 
the scholastic pfiilosnphy, so intimately coumn 
with the papal hierarchy, asserted the rights of 
soil, and ^ooii collected a large number of discif 
In 1510, lie visited the court of j^tope Leo X, 
Home, on business intrusted to his urdrr. 1 
journey revealed to him the irrcligion mid Ltirrupf 
of the clergy at Rome» and destroyed lie retfre 
for the sanctity of the pope. After his rrtiim. 
became a preacher at Wittemberg» and, m 1^12 
was made » doctor in tlieology. As ?^t ' ' ' 
l)oiind him, a;^ he thought, to the fearl* 
the fioly Scriptures, llis profound Iraj . ^ 
embraced an intimate acquaintance with ifie am 
classics, the fathers of the church, nnd the sptr 
tlie Greek and Hebrew languages, logetfier widi 
fame of his eloquence, soon made l^uther kaov 
the principal scholars, and esteemed as a |»ow 
advocate of tlie new light which was breaking I 
tlie world. Great, tiierefore, was the aud 
excited by his ninety five projMjsitions, jfi%ea to 
world Octoljer 31, 1317, and intended to put an 
to the sale of indulgences, by the Dominican Te 
liUther was compelled to this course solely by 
love of truth, and by his indignation against Uietf 
in indulgences, the unliappy eflects of which 
appeared already in his congregation at Wittemb 
Ambition or hatred of the Domtiiicans had no infltu 
in producing this measure. His propo*i lions i 
condemned as heretical as soon as they appei 
Hogstraaten, a Dominican at Cologne, doctor 
at Ingolsladt, and I'rierias, an ofRcer of tlic Ro 
court, immediately iH'gan an attack upon LuCJ 
but neither tlieir invectives, nor the papal sunua 
to Rome, which he did not obey, nor the mild e* 
tations of the cardinal Cajetan, at Augsbnrg, in h 
and of the nuncio Miltiti,at Altenburgjn 1519, • 
aliurJng offers from the pope him^^elf, were suffic 
to iiirluce him to recant. He replied to his oppoa 
with boldness nnd determination, and even afkn 
dispute witfi Eck at l^eipstc, in 151^, fie still m 
tuined the invalidity of indulgences, and of tlie p 
supremacy. No one answered iiim, and he apfM 
with ju>itice from the decision tif Ua}etan,lo tnt y 
and from tlie pop* to a general ctHiiM?iL 

In 15?0, Luther and his friends were excomM 
cated. His writings were burned al Roaie,CQl0| 
and Louvain. Indignant at this n(>rnaetof fioil 
alter his minlest letter^ in which he had showed! 
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MkAoaa of Kconciliation, declared his siibmis- 
jhriitbeprae, and advised a reform in the church, 

bonea the bull of excommunication, and the 

of the papal canon, at Wittemberr, Decem- 

^ 150OL By this act, he dissolved all con- 

hvith the pope and the Roman chnrdi. Fre- 

tte dcctor of Saxony, seemed in a doubt 

W dhoold protect him. But the worthiest of 
!g'"w*ia Boblemen, Hutten, Sickingen, Schaum- 
_ JR ^* t« he called upon to defend the new 
i. J**i ^ hnkd him as the champion of religious 
ff^yiadifaed him their fortresses and their arms. 
■ S[^"^ wished no protector but God. He refused 
^^tai to hit anxious friends, who advised him not 
*WTi the Ronnn hierarchy ; a spirit wittiin urged 
^lff wiid,and he could not resist llie people 
JWib/, with amaaement, the words of a monk, who 
Nitf aC oooe the pope and the clergy, the emperor 
Vibe princes. For this he did, when he presented 
iKtf at the diet of Worms, April 4, 1521, accom- 
iU by a few friends and the imperial herald, wlio 
I sonunooed him. He was met by about 2O0O 
Hi on foot and on horseback, at the distance of 
^^■e from Wonns. Such was his conviction of 

of hit cause, that when Spalatin sent a 
' to warn him of his danger, he answered, 

were as manj devils in Worms as there are 

ipm the rooft of its houses, I would go on." 
■• the emperor, the archduke Ferdinand, six 
\m% twenty-four dukes, seven margraves, thirty 
iftaad prelates, and many princes, counts, lords, 
iMhaaaadors, Luther appeared, April 17, in the 
rial dfiet, acknowledged all his writhigs, and, on 
Aoving day, made his defence before the asseni- 
He enicladed his speech of two hours in length 
theaawcKds: '* Let me then be refuted and con- 
bA by fSim testimony of the Scriptures^ or by the 
rsii HgnMits ; otherwise I cannot and will not 
at ; Ibr it ii neither safe nor expedient to act 
■it fOBiciiMUj. Here J take my sund ; I can do 
itfcMwiiiJ, so help me God! Amen.** He left 
■«, ii 6ct, m conqueror ; but it was so manifest 
Mi Meaiiea were determined upon his destruc- 
tfeM Frederic the Wise conveyra him privately 

Wwtburg, to save his life. Neither the pro- 
Hon of the emperor, nor the excommunication 
e pope, could disturb him in his retirement, of 
h he took advantage to translate the New Testa- 
; into Gennan. But tliis retirement continued 
tM mootfas. When informed of the disturbances 
ad by Carlstadt, on the subject of images, he 

1 aa longer endure restraint, notwitlistanding 
Kv onilawry which the emperor had just issued 
■t bim, at Nuremburg ; and, at the risk of pro- 
tg tba displeasure of the elector, he hastened to 
fBberv, through the territory of George, duke of 
ay, wDo was one of his most bitter enemies. 
laner to Frederic, in which he justified his 
rtare, proves, not less than his conduct before 
itt at Worms, his fearless courage and the great- 
af bis soul. The sermons wliidi he delivered 
Igiit snccenive days after his return (in March, 
!),to quell the violence of the enraged insurgents 
'kteinberg, are patterns of moderation, and wis- 
, and popular eloquence. They show, in a strik- 
ight, the error of those who consider Luther only 
violent and rode fenatic. He was violent only 
■t malignity, or when he thought the great truths 
illgion in danger. Such motives sufficiently 
Bit for his caustic reply to Henry VIII., king of 
ind, and the bitterness of spirit manifested in 
MHroversies with Carlstadt and Erasmus. The 
, not without reason, he charged with worldli- 
lod Inkewarmness hi a good cause. He viewed 
ttmek of Carlstadt on his doctrine of the ncra- 



ment as an open apostasy from the faith^ and an act 
of ambitious jealousy. 

Amidst these disputes and attacks, his plans for a 
total reformation in the church, which \vas called for 
by the voice of the nation, were matured. In 1523, 
at Wittemberg, he began to purify tlie liturgy from its 
empty forms, and, by laying aside his cowl, in 15:[?4, 
he gave the signal fortheabohtionof the monasteries, 
and the better application of the goods of the cliurcli. 
In 1525, he married Catharine von Bora, a nun, who 
had left her convent. After overcoming numerous 
difficulties, he took this important step at the age of 
forty-two years, as much from principle as inclination, 
witli the design of restoring the preachers of tlio 
gospel to their natural and social rights and duties. 
Warm as was the seal of Luther for a reform in tlie 
church, he was desirous of avoiduig disorder and vio- 
lence. While he went hand in hand with the impe- 
rial cities and foreign princes, both in words and 
actions, he opposed, most decidedly, the violence of 
the peasantry and of the Anabaptists. His enemies 
have shown great injustice in implicating him as tlie 
author of those outrages which arose from tlie enthu- 
siasm of tlie ignorant, and were displeasing to his 
noble and generous mind. Luther prepared, from 
152G to 15119, a new church service, corresponding 
to the doctrines of the gospel, under tlie patronagtt 
of tlie elector, and with tlie aid of Melanchthon and 
other members of the Saxon church. His larger and 
smaller catechisms, to be used in schools, were also 
of great service. But every one must look with pain 
upon the severity and intolerance which he manifested 
towards the Swiss reformers, because their views dif- 
fered from his own in regard to the Lord^s supper. 
(See Lord*s Supper^ and SacramefiC.) He was thus 
the chief cause of tlie separation which took place 
between the Caivinists and the Lutherans. But, with- 
out his inflexible firmness, in matters of faith, he 
would have been unequal to a work against wliidi 
artifice and power had arrayed all their forces. 

The rapidity with which the reformation advanced 
after the confession of Augsburg, in 1530, rendered 
the papal bulls and the Imperial edicts against Luther 
inefficient. But he was obliged to be continually on 
his guard against the cunning Papists, who strove to 
make him give up some parts of his creed ; and it 
required a firmness bordering on sternness and obsti- 
nacy to maintain the victory wliich he had won. With 
a spirit hicldent to such a state of things, Luther 
wrote, in 1537, the Smalcaldic articles ; he gave a 
refusal to the ambassadors of Brandenburg and An- 
lialt, who were sent, in 1541, by tlie diet of Ratisbon, 
to make him more compliant towards the Catholics ; 
and, in 1545, he refused any participation of his party 
in the council of Trent. 

The severity which he used in the defence of his 
faith, by no means diminishes the merit of his con- 
stancy ; and an apology may easily be found for the 
frequent rudeness of his expressions, hi the prevailing 
mode of speaking and tliinking ; in the nature of his 
undertaking, which required continual contest ; in 
the provocations by which he was perpetually assailed; 
in his firequent sickness ; and in his excitable imagi- 
nation. The same excitability of temperament will 
serve to explain those dreadful temntations of the 
devil, which disquieted him oftener than would seem 
compatible with his strength and vigour of mind; for 
that age regarded the devil as a real personage, an 
evil principle ever active; and, if any one devoted him- 
self to the cause of God, he was constantly obliged to 
resist attacks of the evil one upon his virtue. He says 
himself, " I was bom to fight with devils and fiictloiis. 
This is the reason that my books are so boisteroua 
and stormy. It is my business to remove obstructions, 
to cut down thorns, to fill up quagmires, and to open 
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and make straight the paths j butj if t uiust^ neces- 
sariJf, imve soiue fuiliiigi let nie nitlifr ijj>ejik tlie 
irutJi witli too grt-at severity, tlian once to Jict liie 
lijporrite aJid conceal tlie triitli.-' Kvpii ihe enemies 
of Luther are forcej! to confess Lhat he always a^'tetl 
justly anil honuurably* No ohp tan iMliolii.wiLlKmt 
astonishment, liis unwearied aelivity and zeal. The 
work of transUitiUj^ Ujc Bible^ whicli might well 
occypy a whole lite, he couipleted trooi li>^l to 
1634, smd thus rendei-ed Iuh imme iiu mortal, tie 
equalled the most prolific authors, in tlie unuiber of 
his treatises on Die most important doclrine^ of hh 
creed. After tlie year 151^, he preached several 
times eveiy week, and, at certain ^leriods, every 
day ; lie officiate<l at tlie coijfe^isional and the altar ; 
he carried on lui extensive eorresixindence in Latin 
and Gemiiin, on vnrious subjects. wiLli men of rank^ 
and of distjngulsheci literary attninmeJits, and witli 
his prii'ale frienils ; and, notwitlkstandiug all this 
press of occupalion, lie allowed hiuiself suuie hours 
every day for mediLaiion anii prayer, and was always 
aocesBible to visilera. He cave advice and usbiiiL- 
aoce wherever it was needed; he interested himself 
for every indigent person who applied to him, and 
devoted himself, witii his whole soulj to Uie pleasures 
of society. In comfuny, he was always lively, ^vd 
abouudeJ iii sallli* of wit bikI ^ood hiuuour (pre- 
served In his Tischreden [Table-'ralk]) ; he was lem- 
perate in his eujuyinents. LuthiT wiis no Strang ej- 
to tlie elegant urls. His esLcellent hynius are weil 
known. His fojujiiess for music, too, was sncti, tliat, 
as often as circuaustaoces permiUed, he would relax 
his laind wkh sin^ing^^ and playing on tlie Hute and 
late. But few men are equal to sueh ei^ceN&ive 
labour; and, wilfi a weaker eoustitutioo, »uch a 
consLojit round of action, and vicissitude, and bailj 
would sixm Jiave overcome tlie great relormer. In- 
deed, from the year 15,11, he had a painful disea&e 
(the stone, accompanied witli vertigo) to con lend 
with, and, in i>everal fits of sifikness, was brought 
near tlxe grave \ but he lived to the tge of fiixty- 
three. Just lx*fore liis kiit journey to K isle hen, 
where he was summoneil by the eount of Mansfield 
to settle a dispute, he wrote, in a letter to a friend, 
the following description tif his condition : — ** Aged, 
worn out, weary, spiritless, and now blind of one 
eye, I long for a little rest and quietness; yet I have 
as much lo tio, in writing, aurd pieaciiing,and acting, 
as if I had never written, or preached, or a«!ted. I 
am weary of tlie world, and tlie world is weary of 
me ; the parting will 1«; easy, like tJmt of tlie guest 
leaving tht* inn ; I pray only, tlmt (iod will be gra- 
cious to me in my bst hour.^ and sltull E quit the world 
without reluctance." He wrote this iu January, 
1546. On tiie 18tli of tlie suc^eeeding Tebruiiry, he 
died at Eislebcn^ and was buried in Llie caiide- 
churdi of VVittemberg. He left a wife, whooj he 
tenderiy loved, aiHl two children (two otbers having 
prf»Tloiisly died', in straitened circimisiauces. Hi€ 
wifis died in 156:2. The male line of his posterity 
became extinct ir Martin Gottlieb LuUwt, who was 
a counsellor at law, and died at Dre^eti, la 17^9. 
Against his will, hifi adherents i^tyled themselvet 
Lathecttw ; against his w ill they engaged io a var 
id^idi \mkB oul iomediatcly after his death and 
diiolatr^ Germaay. At iong as he lived, Lutlier 
iras fiar peace ; and he suooeeded in jiAuitaiaijig il ; 
he f^gaided it u impious to teek to eitaliUali Hie 
cause oC God by force ; and in &ci, during lliiflf 
years of his Ufe, tlie priociplpti of the reformatioii 
gajiifd a firmer fouting, and were more widely pM>- 
uigated, by his unshaken &ith aod unweftri^ en< 
deavouTi, tlian by all tiie wan, and treaUei, and 
councils, ftitice. 

Luther's SamwUL iFerke (romplete Work*) ap* 
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peared in 1826, at ErhitigeDi In 60 ? ols. 
ferent collections of his writings were 
earher, of wliicb the mosi comph^te is U 
(24 voU., 4to). There is a life of L 
ScJu-otikh, in his Leb€fi$hetchrkb. Itrrukmkf 
(Lives of duttiijguished SdioUrsj, (part i» 
For furtlier udormation, see theariides Ht' 
and Prvte6i(tntt. See also the Lift < ' 
an Jvcouitt tif the Reformat ion ^ br A 
don^ 1813], and the articles on * 
EraJtmttJi, Zuin^ltutf also Rolf 
and Movheim's Et'cie^iajiticai HiJU'^n/ 

LUTHEIIANS ; Uie followers of the 
Luther, though tlie reformer himself, in hii 
expressca his disappnibation of makiaa lia 
tliat of a sect. In dpain, and some otutr Cu^^^ 
countrie-s, the name LtU/ierttn is, in couniMii fj^0 
lance, almost synonymous witti heretic, la twi^i 
and Denmark, tliere is an estaUtihcd yyi>fl|i^ 
Lutlieran church ; tlas is not the caae ia PioMU^ 
tiermiuiy. Bishops have lately been cwauAW 
Prussia (see Liturgg) ; but, as far as diurcli ^^>«<:}V 
nient is concerned, they are merely titular, »Uinif 
may iiave been tlie intention of their esl ' ' ' '" 
They are^ however, neitlier Lutlteran nor C( 
but evangelical. 'Ihe Lutherans in Germoaf 
be said to adliere^ strictly, to ail the dm 
Luther, so great a freetlom of opiniaa, on 
matters, liavirig gained ground in that coiuitry. 
few German Culvinibts adhere to t'l^edeUiaaUau, fnr 
Lutherans adhere to consubstantiation^ tn tlie LcjtdTi 
fiupper. See Luther^ and Beformeiitm, 

LOTH KEN, in ardii lecture ; a kiad aC wiftfew 
over tlie cornice in tlie roof of a buiUing, icntng ta 
illumijiate the upper story, 

LLTZEN, a small U>wn iu the ptmtoA Pripiit 
duchy df Saxony, to which two cdiel«at«d lutfle 
have given hltioiical renown^ coniaiaing Iu300 ali^ 
bitauLs, and bdonging to liie govemmeoi iif llen»> 
burg, lies eleven nuAcs S. W. of Leipsic. Birili|| 
sJiows why Saxony has 60 oftiui been ibe iiM if 
battle between the powers of tXie norih-«aat and ifci 
powers of the souih-we^t of Europe. Itov cll0 
have the plains ot Leip&ic and Lutacii, 4h 
bonrlkiod of Dresden and BatiUeii, baeo lh# 
conflict! Tlie ^rsi ba tile of Lulaen «ns 
tiie tliirly years' war, Nov* 6(16). 163K* Wtmtm 
Gusiavus Adolphns, king of Sweden, and Halk^ 
stein, duke of Frit>dland. The impenal ^mtg^ 
under the latter, amounted to 40,000 mem t M 
Swedish troops, under Gustav lis, to 27/XXi, vm 
tlie Saxons under Beniard, duke of Baxe-W^ 
The battle was exLremely nbaiioat^y an! 
party was decisively victorious dmio^ tkat 
U allenstein began retro^mde mofamriili I 
day. In his army, ihe lamouES general 
was mortally wonnded, and soon afcer died,' ' <M 
side of ihe Frotestunts, ilie hero of Uieir caiHa* Oi^ 
tavns Adolphu.H, fell. The circumstnnoea it III 
death are uncertain ; but it is a mistake lo t9f^B0 
that he fell a vi(!tim Lo revenge and trewaltffT, Al 
body was found, by the soldiers sent In aeam dtU 
by Bernard, under a heap of dead, and in anil 
mutilated by Uie lioofs of horses, as to be nmgilMl 
with difficulty. A plain stone marks tikis tpot,flal 
far from Lutsen, on tlie great road tie Leifiaie ; a Irv 
poplars and some iUwe aeata surround it. Ills Ivi^ 
was larried to i4itMii, where liftoes of tim Moodaii 
■ail abowaju tlie ftnvnlKMiie. Sm Gmf$mm$UwKA 
lYiiHy Yean' ff'kr, 

A second bailie, Iburiii mftr Lutaen, May «t ^^ 
betweien Napoleon and the comlunod BoMyai wd 
Prussians, was the fir«t great conHiot 
disasters in Ruasia ; ana on tliist oocasifio, iJit , 
FreiKh and Fru«ian levies first measurrd ti*cir 
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Smnl ICAMBS indooed the allies to 
oUoi, Cboogli hii anoy, aoconUog to the 
itioQi^ was nmch superior in numbers. 
k eorps in Sazooy amounted to about 
■; Ike allies had 55,000 Prussians and 
tobeyood the £Uie. The latter were 
icnralrjr, the French in artillery, and 
rian to decide by the species of troops 
iMriotity consisted. Count Wittgen- 
■MM the allied ibroes. Napoleon's 
; in the direction of Leipsic, and 
sd considerably, while ttiey were 
ri by the enemy to be near Lutien. 
ttbeoanw engaged in a sliarp conflict 
■Eh fan, which was much superior to 
m Ttie mass of the enemy was thus 
itasl the flank and rear of the allies. 
alBas and Lulsen lay tlie villages Star- 
, Rana, GorBcheo, hardly guarded by 
wbidi was quietly bivouacked behind 
■DiteiD took this corps lor Napoleon's 
lend Che attack accordingly. The 

rlDok these villages with great 
was necessary that rfey should sus- 
■Dtil Napoleon could bring back his 
ba raad to Lelpsic. The possession of 
I waiL there&re, warmly contested; 
SD and retaken with equal courage and 
t tfie successive arrival of new bodies 
and sone changes in Wittgenstein's 
Bed cavalrv could not operate so efiec- 
bcoi hoped, and the want of infantry 
felt severely. Both armies displayed 
• The Prussian troops fought witli a 
icsponding to the ardour which had 
lito the field, and its eflect became 
french centre, which did not escape 
firienced eye. *' llie key of the posi- 
■ dnke of Rovigo, " was the village of 
d faj Ney^ and througli which ran the 
py to Lutsen. H^ the allies suc- 
rfag this place, they could liave ad- 
iBOy and tlius have divided Uie French 
portions, which could only liave been 
B other bank of the Saale. Great eflbrts 

I made by the French to maintaUi Kaya, 
ben and retaken several times in the 

^y." The emperor Napoleon now 

II Drouot, his aid-ile-^airop, to advance 
ith sixty pieces of artillery, as near as 
I enemy's columns, and to attack him 
his left flank ; for tliis, the course of 
», which bad also been used to ^reat 
rs before, in the battle first described, 
idvantageous position. The artillery 
rages in the enemy's colmnns, for the 
our, that he could not resist the vigor- 
hicn Napoleon renewed on Kaya, by 
dial Mortier's corps. This village was 
, as well as the others : night came on, 
attempt by the Prussian cavalry was 
ns both armies occuuied neariy the 
ifter the battle as before. According 
ccorate and impartial accounts, there 
»/)00 of the allied troops engaged 
K) French. The latter are said to have 
», killed and wounded, among whom 
lerals ; the Russians are said to have 
I the Prussians 8000. Generals Blu- 
xnhorst were wounded ; the latter died 

severe loss for tlie Prussians. Tlie 
OBt Bessidres, dnke of Istria, on the 
f. The allies were obliged to make 
Offcamits, and, owing to this battle, 
I again master of Soxony and the Elbe 



on May 10. The French say, that, had they pos- 
sessed sufficient cavalry to pursue the enemy briskly, 
the campaign might have been ended by this battle ; 
the allies assert, that had they been better supplied 
with artillery, they would have renmined in posse». 
sion of the villages, and the most serious consequen- 
ces might have followed for tlie Freiidu This battle 
had the best efllect on the spirit of tlie Prussian troops 
and nation. It was the first in which tlie Prussian 
fiaroes had measured themselves with the French 
since the disastrous campaign of 1806, and ttiey 
were now convinced of then- ability to withstand 
their former conquerors. The result of the battle 
was, uideed, advantageous for the French ; but tlie 
advantage was so dearly bouglit, and the Prussians, 
whom the French troops had been taught to consider 
as '* schoolboys,'* ana inexperienced peasants, had 
conducted in such a manner as to show tluit cam- 
paigns like those of 1804, 1806, and 1809, were no 
longer to be expected. 

LUTZOW'S FREE CORPS, or VOLUNTEERS ; 
a Prussian corps, during the war of 1813 and 1814, 
which originated finom the Tugendbund, and was 
oommandra by major Lutaow. Many young men of 
the best familiies, and nx»t patriotic spirit, joined it. 
Komer belonged to this corps, and (^ebrated it in 
several of his ooems. 

LUXATION, in surgery, is the removal of a 
bone out of its phioe or articulation, so as to impede 
or destroy its proper motion or office ; hence luxa- 
tions are peculiar to sucli bones as have moveable 
joints. 

LUXEMBOURG, Palace or ; one of the most 
magnificent palaces in Paris, built in imitation of tiie 
Pitti palace at Florence, completed in 1620, after 
four years* labour, by Jacques I>ekbrosses, for Mary 
of Medici, widow of Henry IV., on the site of tlie 
hotel of the duke d'Epinay-Luxembourg, and suc- 
cessively inhabited by mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
the duchess de Guise, the duchess of Brunswick, and 
mademoiselle d*Orleans. Louis XVI. gave it to 
Monsieur, his brother ; during the revolution, it was 
convened into a prison ; it was afterwards occupied 
by the senate ; at present, the chamber of pern 
assemble there. The building is very spacious, and 
its rooms contam beautiful specimens of architecture 
and statuary. 

LUXEMBOURG (Hotel du PetU); an edifice in 
Paris, adjoining the garden of the Luxembourg pel- 
ace. It was built oy cardinal Richelieu for his 
mother, and afterwards belonged to tJie prince de 
Conde. During tlie republic, the directory was 
established here, and here it received general Bona- 
parte, on his return from Egypt, a few days before 
the 18th of Brumaire. It was next occupied by the 
first consul, during the first six months of liis consul- 
ship. Ney was confined here, and shot in tlio gar- 
den ; and, more recently, prince Polignac, and his 
colleagues were con&ied here, previous to their trial 

LUXEMBOURG (Francis Henry de Montmo- 
renci), duke of, marshal of France, was bom in 
1628. He was the posthumous son of tlie count de 
Bouteville, who was beheaded in the reign of Louis 
XIII., for fighting a duel. He served, when young, 
under the prince of Cond^ ; and, in 1662, he was 
made a dufce and peer of France ; and, in 1667, a 
lieutenant-genaraL In 1672, he commanded during 
the invasion of Holland ; and, liaviug gained tlie 
batUe <tf Senef, in 1674, he was created a marslul of 
France. In the war of France against England, 
Holland, Spabi, and Germany, he won the three 
great battles of Fleurus (July 1, 1690), Steju'tlrdien 
and Neerwinden (June 29, 1698). He died «" 1«>5. 

LUXEMBURG ; a hite province of the kingdom 
of the Nethcriands, wiUi the title of grand duchy. 
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mnd^ at the Mme time, a member of the Germanic 
confe*ie ration, comprising llie duchies of Luxemburg 
and of Bouillon, boimileii by Lifge^ Ihe Lower 
Rhine, Namnr, and France. The superficial eittf^nt 
is about 240<> squtire miteSp with £^3,555 inliabitaiiU. 
The surface is covered witli wcjods, tnoiiiiUifiB, and 
de9«rt heaths, among- which, howi^ver, ore some 
pleasant valleys and fertile hills. The Ardennes 
are the chief mountains. The soil is stony, marshy^ 
and not very productive. The Most'ile and the 
Ouirthe are the principal rivers. Agriculture is the 
ciilef occupation of the people, but potatoes fcirra the 
principal food, corn not being raised in sufficient 
quantities. The forests belonging to the state ulone^ 
extend over 117,971 hectures. Cattle are abundant ; 
great docks of sheep are reared on tlie plains of 
the Ardennes j the horses are small, but celebrated 
for their spirit and activity. The iron mines are 
extensively wroUE^ht, and the slate c|uarri(»s yield 
large quantities of roof-slates. The inhabitatils are 
Walloons and Germans, and are in general rude, 
auperstitious, and ignorant . They are tif the Roman 
Catholic religion. Till the lete revoiutiun, the king 
of the Netherlands, as grand duke of Luxemburg, 
was a member of the Germanic confederation, with 
one TOte in the diet and three in the pteimm, and 
furnished a contingent of 225G men to the army of 
the confederacy, i'lie Belginns have laid claim to 
Luxemburg, (Sec Neiherfand^.) As a province of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, it sent fuur mem- 
bers to tlvc lower house of the states^ general. The 
provincial estates consist of sixty mfmbers, named 
Ly the three orders, that of the nobles, tlisit of the 
cities, and that of the country. Luxemburg was 
erected into a duchy, by the German emperor, in 
1354, and formed aprt of the Austrian Netlierlarids. 
In 1815, it was granted to the king of the Nether- 
lands, by the congress of Vienna, as an indemnifica- 
tion for his cessions in Germany, (See Kasiau,} 
Luxemhnrg, the capital, with U,430 inhabitants, is 
one of the strongest fortresses in Fiirope, The 
upper town is situated on an elevated rock, rising 
precipitously from a plain, and defended by strong 
works. Five liatteries on the neighliouring heights 
command all the country round, and i^articularly 
the roads from Treves and Thionville, It is one of 
the fcmr great fortresses reserved by the Germanic 
confederation, and garrisoned by a large body of 
German troops. Lat. 49° 37' N.; Ion, {j^ 9' E.; 
S7 leagues S.E, of Liege ; 39 S E. of BnL^sels. 

LL' XOR ; a vUlBge of Upper Kgypt, on the right 
bank of the Nile, contaiuing splendid ruins of Thebes, 
tlie site of which it occupies. Se« Thebes. 

L U y N ES , C n .^ a les n 'Albert, duke de, fa vouri te 
and premier of Louis XI M, and constable of France, 
Imrn in 1 578, was descended from a noble Floren- 
tine family (Alberti)^ which had been banished from 
Florence, Having become one of the fiages of 
Henry IV., be was the playmate of tfie ilauphin, 
whf»se (kvour he soon won by consulting all his 
caprices. When Louis ascended the throne, he 
appointed Luynes his grand falconer, and maraha) 
D'Ancre. who was all powerful at court, showing 
some jealousy of his influence, the favourite soon 
efl'ectetJ his disgrace. The marshal was assassinated, 
and Luym-s obtained a grant of all lijs immense 
*«iUit#s, and succeeded to all his places and charges 
(1617). In 1610. Im estate of Maille was erected 
into a duchy, under the title of Luynes. He next 
strpplanleii Mary of Medici, motlier of the king, 
whom he canwJ to l>e exiled; and the whole 
ridmintstmtiou was now in his hands. In 1651, 
till"! dignity of c^mstable of France was revived fnr 
him. Though the feeble king often coinplaimHl of 
his cupidity mid arrogance^ though the wiiole court | 
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was intriguing against him, and the natk 
nantly called for his disgrace, Luyncs died 
without having experienced any visible lost 
ur influence. See Louis XIII. 

LUZAC, John ; a distinguished philologii 
and publicist, born at Leyden, in 1746. Hi 
were French Protestants, who had left I 
avoid relijgious persecutions. After comfi 
studies, under Valckenaer and Rnlmken, be 
the chair of jurisprudence offered him at 
and that of GreelL at Gronlngen, and wm 
Hague to prepare himself for tiie bar.Jj 
he retiu*ned to Leyden, to assist in m 
Leyden Cazeite, whicii was read by al9 
scliulars and statesmen at that time, qq ^ 
the valuable character of its materials^ 
1775, he had almost the entire din 
journal. His editorial and professional 
not prevent him from the assiduous studyl 
literature. He corresponded with the i 
guished persfinages of the time, and 
must flattering marks of ^teem from ^ 
Jefferson, Adams, the emperor Leopold, n 
laus, king of Poland. In the midst of tha 
occupations, he accepted the Greek cfaij 
nniversity of Leyden, to the regular dutim 
he added pri^nte lectures and exercises for d 
students. In 1795, he published an add 
Socrale Cive, accompanied with ica fped_» 
cious note^, and dedicated to Jo" ™"^ 
eldest son bad studied under bl*« 
the revolutionary troubles which 
land, Lujsac, who was no less a friend of od 
of liberty, was forbidden to continuthakd 
history (17EJ6), hut was permitted la OQOfl 
instructions in Greek iiteratiu-e. He rd 
accede to this arrangemeJit, and tr** t 
entirely suspended from his professorial fi 
On this occasion, Washington wrote to \" 
ing him of his esteem, encouraging him i 
justice when the fermejit of the moment j 
over, and professing that xVmertca i 
obligations tu the writings and conduct i 
him. In iSOir, he was restored to his 
with an increase of salary and powers.} 
tinued actively engaged in his literary lit 
1807, when he was killed by tlie exploi 
vessel with gunpowder almand, in the Iv 
Leyden. His Lectiom-n Jlttica^ a defeDC 
crates HSOD), was published by professcM 
His colleague, professor Hiegen beck, has 
account of Luiac, in his hbtory of the < 
which caused hit deatli, 

LUZERNE, Anne Cmak dk la ; 
motist, bom at Paris, in 17 II, After I 
in the seven years' war, in which he rose to 
of colonel, he aljnndoned the military cw 
turning liis views to diplomacy, was fenti 
envoy extraordinary to Bavaria, and dllj 
himself in the negotiations which tooU 
regard to the Bavarian successkin, lirj 
was appointed to succeed Gerard, as miaift 
United States, and conducted himself tlu 
years in which he remained tliere, witli a l 
wisdom, and concern for their interests, th 
him tlie esteem and affection of the Amefii 
1760, when the American army was in 
destitute condition, and the govemmifil 
resources, he raised money on his on 
hi lily, and without waiting for orders \ 
to relieve the distress. He exerted hh 
private subscriptions, and pUw-eii his 
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In 1783, he returned to Fiaiice, having 
e most tBttaiag expressions of esteem 
m; and, in 1788, was sent ambassador to 
Mnhe remained till his death, in 1791. 
fcdenl government was orsaniied^ the 
fittfe (Jefferson) addressed a letter to the 
h k Loeme, by direction of Washington, 
poN of making an express acknowledg- 
I wiioes, and the sense of them enter, 
teiitioii. 

tmOPY (finomthe Greek Xv»«f a wolf, 
%•■»); as defined by Cottgrave, " a 
MkMiiolie^ which caoseth the patient 
hbi i tamed wooif) to flee all company 
IWfindens and comers." Herodotus, 
kflhstf, tells us^ that, when he was in 
» kvd of a people which once a year 
Mielves into wolves, and then resumed 
■lAqie; <' but/' adds he *<they cannot 
Wiire nidi tales, although they not only 
titiwcsr to them." But the lycanthropes 
i|iages,or Umpt-garoux^ as they were 
« French, were sorcerers, who during 
M, had a most cannibal appetite for 
hi The Germans called them WUhrwolfe, 
vvBow stories are told by the writers of 
fcs, of these wolf-men, or loups-garoux , 
MB authentic narratives remain of victims 
b the flames for this imaginary crime, 
^ovn confessions. 

*» n academy at Athens, which derived 
IB its atuation near the temple of Apollo, 
Jjof the wolf). In its covered walks, 
^f^^ ^^ philosophy. In modem times, 
"VMimhas been given to the schools 
*A>n young men for the universities; 
^.Amtotelian philosophy was formerly 
y rt ili Hic form. 

•'■•■rttime province of Asia Minor, 
S^ on the west, Pampbylia on the 
jjlil on the north. Its fertility and 
^*i attested by the twenty-seven cities 
2'^r, which formed a confederated 
"^l congress which regulated the pub- 
"^ •i a president called the Lyciarch, 
JJJ of the early history and geography 
^» See Beaufort* s Karamania, Lon. 

"^ON, bora at Chalcis, in Euboea, a Gre- 
"vitti, and the author of several tragedies. 



a, 280 years B. C. under Ptolemy 
^ Whose favour he won by the invention 
* ' He is said to have died of a wound, 
the arrow of an antagonist with whom 
ndhig on tlie merits oAhe ancient poets, 
itfaigs, there remains but one tragedy, 
AJexandra), which is written in iambics, 
t marks of leamini; acquired bv patient 
i therefore very difficult, and filled with 
BOOS. It is, properly speaking, a con- 
ay, in which Cassandra predicts the fall 
the fate of all the heroes and heroines 
s ruin. It affords some information of 
ing antiquities and mythology. A 
named John Tsetses, has written a 
rpon it. — See t|ie edition, cum Commen- 
(f Tzetz^, Cura Jo, Potieri (Oxford, 
2, folio); also those by Reichard, with 
f of Canter (Leipsic, 1788), by Sebas- 
1803), by C. G. Muller (Leipsic, 1811, 

JS, the Spartan lawgiver, supposed to 
d in the latter half of the ninth century 
ooording to the commonly received tra- 
MO^Sesi 8on of the Spartao king Euno- 



mus. Hifl eldest brother,-^PolTdectes, succeeded bis 
father in the government, but died soon after, leaving 
the kingdom to Lycurgus. As the widow of Poly- 
dectes was known to be pregnant, Lycurgus declared 
that, if she bore a son, he would be the first to 
acknowledge him for his king. To convince the 
Lacedaemonians of his smcerity, he laid aside the 
royal title, and administered the kingdom as guardian 
to the future heir. In the mean while, tlie queen 
sent word to him, that, if he would marry her, she 
would without delay cause the death of her child. 
He flattered her with the idea that he would comply 
with her wishes, until he obtained possession of the 
child. From the joy of the people at his birth, the 
child received the name of Ckarilaut (joy of the 
people). Lycurgus, by the wisdom of his administra- 
tion, had already won general esteem; and his noble 
disinterestedness now raised his glory to a height 
which awoke envy against him in the minds of some 
of the most distinguished Spartans, with whom the 
queen conspired to revenge her disappointment. 
She spread among her people the opinion, that it 
was dangerous to intrust tlie future heir of the tiirone 
to the man who would gain most by his deatli. To 
avoid this suspicion, Lycurgus was obliged not only 
to resign the guardianship of the young king, but 
even to leave his country. Whether tliis resolution 
was partly induced by tlie desire of seeing foreign 
nations, and learning their manners, or not, we do 
not know; but, at anv rate, he is described as employ- 
ing the time of his absence in tliis way. After visit- 
ing Crete, and admiring the wise laws of Minos, he 
went to Ionia. The effeminate and luxurious life of 
the inhabitants, the feebleness of their laws, which 
formed a striking contrast witli the simplicity and 
vigour of those of Crete, made a deep impression 
upon him. Here, however, he is said to have lieoome 
acquainted with the poems of Homer. From hence 
he is said to have travelled into various countries, 
including Egypt, India, and Spain. But, as we do 
not find in liis laws any traces of Indian or Egyptian 
wisdom, this seems to be doubtful. 

In the mean while, the two kinss, Archelaus, and 
Charilaus, were esteemed neither oy the people nor 
by the nobility; and, as there were no laws sufficient 
to maintain Uie public tranquillity, the confusion 
passed all bounds. In this dangerous situation, Ly. 
curgus was the only man from whom help and deliv- 
erance could be expected. The people hoped from 
him protection against the nobles, and the kings 
believed that he would put an end to the disobedience 
of the people. More than once, ambassadors were 
sent to beg hun to come to the assistance of the state. 
He long resisted, but at last yielded to the urgent 
wishes of his fellow-citizens. At his arrival in Sparta, 
he soon found tliat not only particular abuses were to 
be suppressed, but that it would be necessary to form 
an entirely new constitution. The esteem which his 
personal diaracter, his judgment, and the dangerous 
situation of the state, gave him among his fellow, 
citisens, encouraged him to encounter boldly all ob- 
stacles. The first step which he took was, to add to 
the kings a gerotuia, or senate of twenty-eight persons, 
venerable for their age (see Gerontei), without 
whose consent the kings were to undertake nothing. 
He thus effected a usenil balance between the power 
of the kings and the licentiousness of the people. 
The people, at the same time, obtained the privilege 
of giving their voice in public affairs. They had not, 
however, properly speaking, deliberative privileges, 
but only the limited right of accepting or of rejecting 
what was proposed by the kings or the senate. Tlie 
Spartans conformed in general to the institutions of 
Lycurgus; bat the equfi division of property excited 
among the rich such violent conunoUons, that the 
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lawgiver, to save hig life, ffed towards a temple. On 
tlie way; he received a bbw, which struck out one 
of hia eyes. He merely tumetl rounds and showed 
to his pursuers his foce streamhig: with blood. This 
si^ht filled all with slmine and repentance * they 
inipkireiJ \m pai-doii, and l<?d Ijim respectfully ljoint». 
The person wJ»o had dtuip tlie deed, a young man of 
rank, and of n fiery chararter, was given up to him. 
Lycyrgus pardoned him, mid dismi^ed him covered 
with shame. 

After having thus formed a constitution for Sparta, 
Lyctirgus eiideavnured to provide for itsconlinuaoce. 
He made ail tlie citiieiis taken solemn tiath, that tliey 
woufd change nothing in tlie lawi* which he had in- 
tfoduced, before hi?* jclum. He then went to Delphi, 
and asked the god whetlier the new laws were suffi- 
cient for the hnppiness of Sparta* The answer wasJ, 
** Sparta will remain the most f«riysperous of aU states 
as long as it ob«.(nes these laws.'' He sent this 
nnswer to Lacettemon, and banbheii himself. He 
died, as it is said, of voluntary starvation, far from 
his country ; accortling to some, at Cirrha ; accord- 
ing to otiierfij at El is or Crete. According to his 
commands, his body was bunietl, uiid the ashes 
thrown into the sea^ lest tliey should be carried to 
Sjiarta, aiid the people thus tlimk tliem&elves released 
from their oath, A teiiipte was erected in honour of 
hiia at Sparta, and a society was instituted by his 
friends, which ccjntinued until the latest times of 
Sparta, and had for its object to celebrate the memory 
of his virtues. 

The principal object of the laws of Lycumw was, 
to jntriiditce into his country a mixed form of Roveni- 
nu^nt, composed of monarchy, aristocracy atuidemo 
cracy, in *»ucii a manner tliftt each element was re- 
Blrniued by the others. The two kings^ and ^Hth 
them the council of Gerontes, stood at the head of 
tile government ; tlie people, however, having an in- 
direct influence upon their measures. He divided ail 
the iohubttants of Sparta into three, according to 
some into six or more classic, subdivided into tliirty 
tribes. With this was, probably, connected the ad- 
mi iiistratiou of the police and of justice, and the rules 
of milttary service. As the Spartans iiad already made 
some progress ui civilitBtlont we may well admire the 
resolution and the genius of Lycnrgns, who was able 
to change not ofily their civil rSations, but their 
morah and manners, and (o induce such a nation to 
sacrifice even Uw comforts of life. Even his proptj- 
sition f if the equal division of property, which nt first 
was violently opposeil, was still accepted as a law by 
all tiie citijieiis. At the time when Lrcurgus altered 
the con<;titution, tfiere existed three classes— the rul- 
ing Spartans, the tribulary Lacednemonians, and the 
Jlelot slaves. (See Ihhtx) Though it appears 
cruel in him to have left the Helots in slavery, tins 
was not shock in 15 in tiie eyes of the Greeks. They 
had no idea of tiie injiubUce of such a distinction be- 
tween men. Lycurgiis sought to use, in tlie way 
whidi he thnnght most for tlic gorid of the state, the 
bonds which nuture, relationship, and love form 
among men. He treated love only as a means of I 
prndudng vigorous citizens for the <itate, and tliut I 
preiervbig luitionnl independence. He appointed i 
piinttiiment9 fur unmarried nien, and fur those who 
fnarried too late, or married peTsons of a very unequal 
age. He made it ditEcnlt for those who were newly 
married to meet their wiveB^ that their pAnkmnitlght 
remain unabated ; and be allowed old or impotent 
Sim ta knd their wives to vigorous youthi , and men 
of ft aoiDid constitution, if their wivM were weak and 
Impotent, to take oibers. ChiMrai were not ttie pro- 
]ierty of tJn^ parenlt, but oftJaa stala. The i»taie de- 
tenuinvtl on th(*ir llli» or daatl^ and directed tlieir 
rducation witiiont regard iu the parentf* To intro- 




duce temperBBce and moderation 
he ordered tliat tlie houses aho^ld 
most simple manner, and that all 
meals in public, affixing al^ severe 
liauchery and drunkennefss. No fbi 
main in Sparta longer than was m 
tan, except in times of war, coi ' 
The peopltj were allowed to ( 
silver ; but iron was used for 
were never to devote themselvet 
only to learn tlie most indi 
knowledge j tliey were not to Im' 
perfect their music ; they could havi 
neither artists nor orators witliout tha 
government. Lycurgns made no dii 
figioiis constitution of Sparta i be 19 
contrary^ for his political ends^ and unl 
priestly dignity with the royal office, 
simple burial for tlie dead^ forbade all 
tations, and liniited private mourning I 
He allowed, however, the dead to Sa 
city, and monuments to be erected 
temples, in order that the hope of 
honours afler death might lesen tlie U 
With regard to the ndministrutlon of^ 
but few laws j but these were suffirii 
laws were obeyed. The quarrels wl 
decided ei titer by the kings, or by 
tlie peoplCf or by the germttia, or, 
impartial and equitable citiiens. 
remarkable institutions of LycurguSt 
education of tlie Spartan youth^ wf ' ' 
ilestroy all sejisibility to sulferi 
the fear of deatJu The begini 
them tliB beginning of a festival, 
place of recreation, f€X here 
of life which was observed at 
exercises were less frequent, 
their highest glory ; etenial 
cowards and those who f!ed. 
Spartans was maintained, also, hy 
forliade them to surround their cit^ 
fight often ivlth the same enemy, to 
routed enemy, to plunder th*^ il*-"-! i^ 
also by the solemn burial ^n -x 

meats to their memory, tin -s 

their honour. Nevertheless, Lyt:ui| 
tend that the Spartans should b^xwiM 
nation, as is evident from hi^ fbrbidiill 

The institutions of Lycurgus Imve b| 
much as they have l>een praised. P]| 
kr, accuses them of destroying every 
and making mechanical valour the 1 
and thinks tlmt tliis suppression of aJl 
bumaniiy was the cause of the co until 
fell upon Laceda?nion, and were prtra| 
other nations. Ttnicydiiles makes Paj 
the virtue of the Spartans is moroMr, ai 
upon fear, and that tlieir education iq 
and inhuman. 

We have here given the coromon^ 
ditions concefning Lycurgus and li 
which, however, must be received 1| 
tion. If tlic re were such an individti 
doubtful, — he lived befoic the time of 
tainty ; and what are called his lawv^ < 
the usages and institutions wliicJi yt% 
the whole Doric ntcv from tlie earU 
very full and critical examination nf | 
ject may be found in Mnller*s le«fi| 
Dorter, which has been translated itiCm 
the tide of the History and Antiquitia 
Kace {f vols , 8vo, London, 18901. ] 

LyeurfUM was also the name of an 
foroe celebrity. lie wa? a contefn; 
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Ml te ranrifed^ and wu fiunotn for bis 

a one of Us matlons, distinguished 
d^nity, has been prcsenred to us. 
idUoBBarethaaeof Heinrich^ Osannand 
IsTlKl. 

(ii aadaat tinMS, Jfooaw); a laige and 
liyof Asia Minor. The loaians inhabited 
■B coast of the Ionian sea. Towardsthe 
MMpafated from Carta hj the Mieander 
14; towards the east, it was bounded by 
AliflMoarthbyMysia. It was, in early 
UMlsd kingdom, divided from Persia by 
tt^ (now Kisii Ermak). Cyrus con- 
MJLteJast Lydian king. The people^ 
■Hr this king, were the richest, and, 
%tta most efleminate and luxurious in 
IsLydans inrented luxurious garments, 
Ml pracioos ointments, and exquisite 

■ fand of Grecian music, whidi was said 
fhaiBHfr of efibninacy, was called the 
fktf also laid out beeiutiful gardens. 
iBOfcred the secret of communicating 
B men, that tliey might use them to 
vives and concubines. In the time of 
Um corrnptton of manners among the 

■ alraady so great, that the women 
I their charms. Their example corrupted 
m. The wealth of the Lydians, how- 
ih>b1y, in a great measure, confined to 
d chief asen. These could fill their 
Che gsrid washed down by the Hermus 
9 aid the Pactolos, and that obtained 
■p;^ and tliey procured all the necessities 

of their slaves, whose services 



1^ aot with money, but with the produc- 
wA They could thus accumulate the 
prik CroBSus was richer than all his 
1^ fcr he subjected the whole coast of 
IkHiplondered all the commercial cities. 
iCHMit be proved that the Lydians had, 
Aml any considerable commerce, it 
hlMf that they had, long before the 
kid a certain degree of civilization, and 
riM colonies in Uywer Asia owed to the 
r isperiority over the mother country in 
1 idences. Among other things, they 
a the invention of gold and silver coins, 
certahi musical instruments, the art of 
(which was afterwards carried to such 
I if iletos), also the art of melting and 
l» and, pMhaps, the first rudiments of 
ofocolptare. At Sardis^the capital of 
the Grecians, Phrygians, and even the 
hoBy bartered their goods. There was 
i market fcr the slave-trade, which fur- 
■rems of Persia with eunuchs. Lydia 
p to the Turkish district of Natolia 
See Clarke's and Chandler*s Travels. 
\ Thomas; a learned English divine, 
htt, and chronologer of the seventeenth 

composed several learned works, some 

1 was prevented from publishing by his 
Bibanassments, which were occasioned 
m became security for another person's 
urfected him to imprisonment He after- 
nsd greatly for his attadunent to the 

in the dvU wars, and died in obscurity 
9a, In 1646. 

John Laurentius, commonly called 
a tlie proviooe in which he was bom 
f lived at Constantinople, where he held 
ses of trust under Justinian. He is prin- 
wn by his work I>e Magistraiibut Rei- 
wew w, which was print^, for tlie first 
[fy^tQUi a moirascr^it, obtained in 1785, 



by Choiseul-Goufito', French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. It was edited, with a learned commen- 
tary on the life and writings of Lydus, by M. Hase. 
Niebuhr calls it a new and rich source of Roman 
history. His other works are on the Months (in 
Greek), of which we have only firaements, and on 
Omens (in Greek), of which some fragments only 
were before known, but nearly the whole of which 
b contained in the manuscript of Choiseul. 

LYING-TO; the situation of a ship when she is 
retarded in her course by arranging the sails in such 
a manner that they counteract cacli otlier with nearly 
equal effect, and render the ship almost stationary 
with respect to her head-way. A ship is ustmlly 
brought-to by laying eitlier her main-top-sail or tbre- 
top-sail abaclL, the helm being put close down to 
leeward. This is particularly praclised in a general 
engagement, when the hostile fleets are drawn up to 
battle. 

LYMPH {Ipmpka); an aqueous liquid, colourless, 
insipid, and dbphanous, difiused through the whole 
animal economy, in vessels called lymphatics. If 
allowed to stand, it separates into two parts, like the 
blood — a serous fluid, and a solid, or clot. The 
lymph serves to repair losses of the blood, by bring- 
ing to it various materials from difierent parts of the 
system, and chyle, which is mixed with the lymph in 
the thoracic duct. It seems also to remove tliose 
elements of nutrition, whose place is to be supplied 
by others, and to transmit them to the surface. The 
uses and history of lymph, however, are yet imper- 
fectly known. The lymphatic vessels were not 
known till towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century. They are small, thin, transparent, fin*, 
nished with valves, like the veins, and spread through 
different parts and organs. Tlie cause of tlie circula- 
tion of the lymph is unknown, as there does not 
appear to be anv impelling organ analogous to tlie 
heart. It has been supposed that the absorbent 
power exercised at their mouths impels the liquid 
forward, that already absorbed being thus dispmced 
by the new absorptions. These vessels arise in 
every part of the body, and terminate in the thoracic 
duct. 

LYNCEUS. See DanaYdes, 

LYNX. This name has been applied to most of 
the cats with short tails : several species were for- 
merly confounded by Linnaeus under this head, and 
there is still much confusion respecting them. The 
largest and most beautiful, the Felts eervaria, is found 
in Asia and Russia, llie lynx of Europe, the F. lynx, 
has become rare, except in the Pyrenees, and part of 
the Apennines. This animal is about tliree feet 
long, and is very destructive to the smaller quadru- 
pe£. It was celebrated, among the ancients, as 
having been harnessed to the car of Bacchus, in his 
conquest of India. They also attributed great quick- 
ness of sight to it, and feigned timt its urine was 
converted into a precious stone. The skin of the 
male is spotted, and is more valuable in winter tlmn 
in summer. The caracal (F. caracal) is somewhat 
larger than a fox, and derives its name from the 
black colour of Its ears, the word caracal signifying 
black in the Turkish language. Tiiere are several 
species of these animals in North America, the liest 
known of which is the Northern or Canada lynx 
(f. Canadetuis). Pemunt considered it as identical 
with tlie lynx of the old world; GeoflVoy St HiUire 
named it as a disthict species, and Temminck has 
again, under the name of F. borealis, de5cril)ed the 
species as tlie same in both hemispheres. It is 
known by the name of loitp-eertner, and le ehai, 
among tlie French Canadians. It is found in great 
abunfuice in the districts aboot Hudson^s bay, from 
I whence eercn to nine thonsand skins are annnail^ 
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exported. It is a timid creature, incapable of attack- 
irir the larger quadrupeds, but very df struct I ve l« 
rabbits and hares, oa ivhirli it cliiefly pieys. It 
miikesbuL little resislaiice wlim bnmght Lu buy by a 
hunter; ior tliough, like a cat, it spits, and erects the 
hair on its back, it is easily destroyed by a blow with 
a slender stick. It is about three feet long from the 
tip of its nose to liio end of its taiJ, whidi is abotit 
Six iuches in leiigLh, widi a black tip* Its lari^e 
paws, slender loins, and loni;^, but thick hind legs, 
W'iUi large buttocks, scarcely relieved Ijy » short, 
thick tiul, give it a clumsy and awkivard appearance. 
Its giiit is by bounds, straight forwm-d, with the back 
a httle Brchcd, and iighthig on all the feet at once. 
It swims well, and will cross the arm of a lake of 
two miled in width, but is not swift on land. Its 
flesh is eaten, being fut^ white, nnd seaiewiiat resem- 
hling the rabbit i a flavour. It brped^ once a year, 
haviu^ two yotm^ at a time. The otlier American 
species are F. ru/a and F,/asciata, both of which 
art* smaller tlian Ilia preceding. The former occurs 
ill the Atlantic states us well as to the north and 
West ; the latter appeurs to be confined to the bor- 
ders of plains,, and tlie woody country iii the vicinity 
of the Pacific. 

LYONNAIS ; a ci-devant province in the eastern 
part of France, of which Lyons was the eapitaL It 
consisted of Lyoonais Proper, Beanjolais, and Fore*. 
It now forms the departments of the Rhone and the 
Loire » See Depurtment. 

LY'ONNKT, Fktkr, a celebrated naturalist^ boni in 
1707, at Macstrieht, rraduaied at Utreebt, and was for 
some time a counselkM' at the H ague. lie atterwanls 
became secretary, and Latin and French interpreter 
to the states of Holhind. Thb situatioji occupying but 
littifl of his time, he employeti himself in researches 
hito the natural history of insects and otlier unimals, 
particularly such as were to be found in the vicinity 
of the Hague. He formed a vabmble collection <»f 
shelh, and was admitteii into inFiny of the principal 
scientific societies in Europe. His deatli to4»k pliiee 
Janiiury 10, 1789. His most iraportaiit production 
is entitled Trait e unaiaJHU/we tie fa C'/ienillr ^ui ronge 
ie Boix iir Saiiie (I7tj0, i|to)^a work no less remark* 
able for ori Quality of design tlian for spleiidour of 
€3tGCUtlon. Lyonnet was diisting:uished inv his skill 
aa a painter and eng-raver, and be displnyed much 
Ingenuity in improving microscopes, and oLher IniLni- 
menls used in making bis observations. 

LYONS, or properly, LYUN (Lt/i;tUtntim) ; the 
ieoond city of France, situated on tlie lihotie and 
SoDtie, ninety three leagues S, E. of Paris, and sixty- 
three N, \\\ of Marseilles ; an archiepiseopal see ; 
capital of the department of the Rhone ; heailquar. 
ters of a mUitary division; and seat of imnierous 
administrative and judicial autliorities ; lat. 45** -10' 
K* ; Ion. 4" 49' E. ; population, including tlie sub- 
urbs, in IH2B, 185,7if3, I'hrce bridges cross the 
Rhone, which is here about 050 feet wide, and often 
occasions great destruction by its inundations, as was 
tJie case particularly in 1812 and 18J?5, The Saone, 
which is 4S0 feet wide, is crossed by six bridges. 
The rivers n re hoed ^vith wliarves, some of which 
ore ailorned will* handsome buildiogis, thronged 
with boats vf various descriptions, and resound with 
tlie hum of numerous mills and water-shops. The 
interior of the city presents the aspect of an old 
town, wid» itarrow and dark streets, lined with 
homes seven or eight stories high, huilt solidly of 
wUmt.. The pavements are pebbled, and there are 
Ho side-walks. Stjuie of the streets, in tlie more 
nnxlern quarters of the city, are more spacious and 
hiindsome. Ihere are lifty-nine public squares, 
ajnong nhich that of Louis Ie iirandj or Bellecour, 
vu^ iff thtt must jnapt^cent m Lurope^ U ftdorited 



with beautiful lime-trees, and an eqiiestrim 
of Louis XIV, The monastic grounds aiKJ 
have been mostly covered with buildings suioe 
revolution. Among the principal budditigi 
splendid hoiel de vitie, next to that of 
the finest in Europe ; the palace of 
the arts, connected with which are led 
where various courses of lectures are delivered; 
vast prefect bouse^ formerly a Doiaiuicau 
with an extensive garden ; the principal li 
Mtei Bieu ; the Gothic catijedral of St J( 
There are also lumiercnis liospiUils and chi 
palais iicjusfke, anil an extensive priMju, Thi 
of Pitrat, erected on an elevation to Uie north of 
city, for an observatory, fell down in 18^8, but 
since been reconstructed. Many ;• 
been found in tlie part of the city > «j 

ancient Fontm TruJuHi, and on tlie sitt. -n , 
rial Roman palace. Medals, coins, vases, 
lachrymatories, 8:c., with remains of aquedocli| 
a theatre, and Roman baths, are among; tlie 
of antiquity. On the hill of Fourvieres is » gvii 
cemetery, adorned with trees atid hand -mire una 
laid out in 1808. Lyons cuntain^ one <rf the £a 
libraries in France, consistincf of 93f,(XW tolua 
Among its scientific and useTul instttutioiii, 
royal college, medical and tlieo logical sdiooU, 
academy of science^ literature, and the arti ; 
cultural, Lijinasan, medical, law, Bible, and «l 
societies ; a tnmit de piete, savtngS^baJik, &c. 
commerce and manufactures are extensive; 
most important article is sttk, the ninnu6icii| 
of whicli are celebrated for their firmness ■ 
beauty ; silk and woollen, and silk and cotton sto^ 
beautiful sluiwls, crape, silk hose, gold and si1ii| 
lace, kc.f are among the products of her indusi 
a large proportion of all the silk raised m Fratj 
and ^reikt quantities Imported from Italy, are wru^ 
up here. '1 he silk raised in tlie vicinity is ttM 
able for its whiteness. In 1828^ the immberof 4 
lishments for tlie manufacture of silk wms (^ 
the walls) 7140, and tlmt of the looms, I8y 
Printing and the book trade, paper hanpa^ 
manufji(!Lure of glass, jewels, artificial floweiSy I 
&c., give occupation to numerous hands. L^ 
has an extensive transit trade of provistonslBf 
souUiem cities, and of the oil and soap of Pksvtf 
nnd tile wines of Languedoc, for Llie northl 
Nmnerous and extensive warehouses and docks fl 
tate the great commercial operations cf this qiM 
Eastern France. The Lyom^e^e are indiistrkNaC|] 
dent, acute, intelligent, and honest. 

The time of tlie foundotion of Lyonis is 
Augustus made it tlie capital of Celtic Gi 
receive*! the name of LHgdtmensis. In U 
Nero, it was burned to the ground, la i 
century^ the Bnrgundians mnde it tlielr 
the twelfth century, the sect of W'aldetises 
ed hy Peter de Vaud, a merchant of Lyocti^ 
fugitives, who canie to seek refugee fmin Uie 
parties in their comitry, in the thirtecntli 
brought with them their arts and wealtli. 
suirered much during the religious wars of ths 
teenth century, and was recovering from Its ' 
when the revolution of the eighteenth again 
it with desolation. The citiiens having rtMSi 
the terrorist^ f in their municipal froveTmnenl 
Jflcobin dub (May «1», 1793), tlie con^eM 
an anny of CiO;000 men against the 
which, after a brave resistance of siscty 
was taken. Collot d'llerbois and Couthofl 
the gtiUlotine, rn prrmaiteHce. and, dissStisM 
ihi^ slow method ot execution, massacred Uie 
in cn>wds, witli gnipe-shot. 'Hie Ibrtiioitiunii 
m&uj huildirt^i wcr€ dcmoli^ed the uaamoih] 
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luxl thai of Vilip-Affinincliie sul?$tiiijted T 
tSii, It wastlif^ theatre of seveml Wotuly 
tw««n the FrctTch ami the fillies, hi 
lus potitical tlisturhaiicts broke out at 
cii, after cooUniiing fur tvrn or tliree iLiys, 
■caied, witli great severily, by luiiitury 

GwLr OF {GallictiM Shwt} ; a hay of the 
can, on the south-eastpm coast uf Fninco, 
t 48* 20' aiid 43'^ 35' N., and between 
i 6* 20' E. The prtiiti|jal ports on 
le Toulon^ Mjirst'illts. and Cettt*. It is 
, hj tile French writers, Goi/e du Ltou, 
■iog derive^] from tiie mgitaiion uf its 
■i^M, Gntfof, 

^e most ajidf-nt strmg^ed instriinK'iit 
El^ptians and (iroeks. The uiylJiologital 

tbr urig^iii of thi* Kgyptijin lyre, tlie iiioru 
ht tT»'o, 15 corioiH. After an iniinthition 
f A tortoise was left ashore anioi*^ other 
tba lis death, \v» He^h decayed, and some 
HIS were dried by tlie sun, &<i as to iiroduce 
sn tou<^hei1 by Hernies, as he was walkinj* 
He initnediately made an instrument in 
r iU and llius invented tiie lyre. This 
illy» Imd but three strings. The Greeks 
» indention of the lyre to their Hermes 
the Kin of Jupiter and Main. {Purnt. v.) 
^eks also say, tliat llemies first used the 
€irtx»be. According to others, INleiTtiry 
rovpd the invent ion of dm Egyptian, 
b us that Apollo felt so much repentanee 
tkj towariis Mnr^^sya^, that he tore the 
!i his cithern, ^he muses, after this, 
««ie, aud Orpheus, Linns, and Thamynis, 
Ttiese^ l>eiiig added to the three- stringed 
■Ls]i%'e ri?** to the heptachord, or seveii- 
^Vthe Greeks, The invention of the 
IvaLo been ascribed to each of its chief 
The Egyptian and Grecian lyres were, 
nio^ with Uie sinews of aniiiials. Tlic 
the strings was at last increased to eleveiL 
red with the pieefrum^ fir lyre^stick, of 
ished wo<hl,. also witli tlie fingers, Tlic 
Hied by tliJlerent names — i^^a. phurminx^ 
ri<fXf bitrbiton^ cithara. The liody of tlie 
How, 10 increiise Uie souikL Few objects 
ci'foi in form, iitid suFiceptible of sttch 
lication in the ^iiw arts, as the lyre, which 

useti as a rnusieal instrument. It is the 
ApoUo, yet other deities also hear Uie 

mytholo^ mentions many ^ods, who 
sd themselves on Uiis instrument. It was 
iducated Gntiks in gen em 1 ; and Themis- 
ig cmoe declined playing^ when requested, 
iskiered a person witliont cuhivation, 
Dnmslcal) simufied aji it literate man. In 
>onJ, entil!etl ir^rtt Uarherimt, the various 
e Jyre are collected in two hirge volume^i. 
131, origiaally, what belongs to the lyre- 
ied Ui songs sung to tlie lyre^ odes, ike, 
ime to designate a species of poetry con- 
ished from dramatic poetry, which wns 
wl by flutes. See Lyrics. 
S, Lyric poetry is Uiat spwies of pneti7 
Jie poet directly expresses his emotions, 
niiuiiice of feeliiief in lyric poetry is what 
nfnishes it from dramatic poetryt »n which 
character, iodepcndent ot the individual 
f the poet, predominate; ami from epic 
which a series of actions and cimracters, 
l^lated and r]iLhii>ited by the poet, is the 
tJc, Ko defuiite 1 iinit ran be readily drawn 
acli departments of tlte art. There may 
in nn epic, or a drama, when 




fipf>ortunity is alTorded to the poet to pour out his 
own excited and exalted feeling; but it is nn 
irregularity, and a dangerous one. Poets of mode- 
rate talents, or little experience, are apt to bunieri 
the reader with themselves, niiabte to lollow up iIih 
representation of life in a form not individually their 
*»wn . Lyric poetry is more limited than thedrama (q. v.), 
and the epic (q, v.) because feehn^ is limited to the 
present ; but, on this accountt it is more excited and 
stirring. From the nature of lyric poetry, it has 
flinirished better at court than the drajwitlc imd epic, 
l)Otb of which, likfj history, require libt-rty, be<:aiuse 
they must represent truly the character of man in 
his manifold strivings, which cannot be done but 
by viewing life impartially, and depicting it Ireely ; 
whilst the lyric poet, in most of his highest efforts, 
aims to express his adoration, be it of u Iiero, or hia 
mistress, or imtuie, or God; and this tone coincides!* 
very well with tlie udiilation of ronris. Hence, 
when the drama and epic have gone down with the 
decay of national ind(f*pendeiice and spirit, and genius, 
debarred friim action, lives only in contennilation, 
lyric poeii'y continues* and not unfrcquently even 
flourislus^ because man always feeis ; admiration, 
love, and liatrci^t c^annot die* Even the slave may 
express in verse the accents of love or mlubtion ; 
and religion, in all circumslances, is a never-fiiiling; 
spring of elevated feeling. We must not sup|K3se» 
however* that every expression of feeling* in verse, 
deserves Llie name of a lyrical poem, aftliougli the^ 
mistake is a very common one, as the crowds of 
unfledged aspirants to lyric honours testify. It is 
necessary that the feeling represented should be 
itself piH-tica I, and not only worthy to be presened, 
but accompanied by a variety of ideast Ix'^auty of 
imagery* and an elor|uenL flow of language. OixfH 
distinct feeling should predonunate, giving tone to 
the wholei the feeling must be worthy of the subject 
which caused it. corresponding lo the fame l>oth in 
degree and kind, and must he so exhibited us to give 
a living picture of the poet's mind; while, at the 
same time, what is nierely individual and accidental 
must he excluded, so lliat the poet shall be truly the 
n^presentative of his nice, and awaken the sympathy 
of ail. But this requires genius of a high order. 
From the nature of I'eeling results tlie limited iTinge 
of lyric poetry, and the variety of style and rhytbin, 
exhibited in alimist immberless metres, the bold 
associations of ideas, and tiie peculiar imagery be- 
longing to this species of i>oetr)^ The tone of Ijric 
poeti7 is warmest if it expresses feeling called fortli 
by present circumstances. It is more comjxised 
when it repres^-nts feelings which are past. The 
hymns of ilie ancients, the txle in general, the sung 
and hymn, with which are connectetl several metriciil 
forms of the Imlians and Spaniards (sonnets, cunzoni, 
&c;), belong to the former; the epigram, in the 
Greek sense of the term, the elegy, &c., to tlie latter. 
See tlie various articleSj and Lyre. 

LYSANDIill; a Spartan genend, wlio terminated 
the Peloponnesiaii war by the conquest of Athens, 
B, C, 10 1. l^Viili the activity, and ambition, and 
penetration of Tiiemistocles, he united the pliancy 
and insiinmting addre^is of Alcibiade^. He gained 
more easily, ami retained longer the favour of the 
great and powerful, than Akiliiades did the hearts 
of women and of tlie multitude. He sacrificed tlie 
welfare of his country to his own ambition. He 
used every means to elevate his friends and ruin his 
enemies. Justice and truth to him were empty 
words. He used to jay, that if one cannot accom- 
plish his purposes in a lion's skin, he must put on 
the fox's. Force and fnutd were his political instru- 
ments. In the court of tjyrus the \ ounger, wiiere 
he resided a lung time, he endured, witliout a mur< 
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niur, Ihe httughtii»ess of the Asiatic satraps ; and, 
soon alter, Ue exiiibited the same arrogance towards 
tJie Grevks, His liatred was iniplatablej and hi.^ 
revenge terrible, Hi<* ruling passion was ambition. 
He destroyed die powerful city uf AUieiis, and con- 
ceived the plan of niisinuf Jiis country lo the sunuiirt of 
grcatneJiSt J^t the same time, it was Lo b<* under his owu 
rule. He u^mi every nieaiis to accoinpUsli tliis olyect; 
he collected a fleet, and repulsed Uie Athenians^ wljo 
lost iJi tlie engageiuent lifiy vejisels. Tlie glory of 
Ibis victory he endeavoured to increase by intrig"ues, 
WJien* tturefore, Ciillicnitides, who succeeded him 
iu the conunanil, liad been deieale<l by tlie AUieuiaii 
Conou, in uti engagement near Argiii(jsa% in which 
he last his life, Lysiijuier, contrary to the cstablLshed 
custom of Sparta, was a second time appointed udiniral 
*i( the fleet. He immeiliutely songlit ttie Athenian 
•Hcct, whicli wa^j much superior to tite Spartan ; it i«y 
at luichor before .Egospolamu**. Only liine of the 
ships escaped die fury oi his atl^icl: ; one i;arricd tlie 
news of tlie defeat to Athens j with the rest, Conon,^ 
the Athenian admiral, escapetl to Evagoras, king of 
Cyprus, The remninder of the fleet fell into the 
liands of the Sjjartani*, almost without resl'5^tancc, find 
Lysiuider jsailetl with it into the port of Lanipsncus 
in triumph. He put lo dt-ath the prisonei-s (^KXl), 
with iht'ir tfenerals, beaiu=ie they had thrown from 
a rock tlie crews of two Ccjnnthiun vessels, and liud 
dfltenniiieJ to cut off the rij^ht hand of all the Pelo- 
potiiiesiau prisoners. After tliis defeat, all the 
Atheuiiui allies went over to the Stiartans. In the 
cities and islands which hud surrentlered, he abolish- 
ed t4»e democratic governmeiit, and founded im 
oligarchy. With a fleet of ISO ships, he then sur- 
rounded Athens by sefi, while Agis mid Pansauias 
cncloi>e4l it with a jx^werful army on land. Famine 
at Jenotli compi'Ik'd the Athenians to surrender. 
They lost their independence, and cojisidered them, 
selves happy that their city was not deslroyiMl. An 
oligarchy itf thirty tyrants was now establii^hed, which 
was aduiinistereil wiUi the most terrible cruelty. 
Lfmoder then returned to I^ceda'uion, where his 
caaracter was well understood ; yet the splendour of 
hi§ victori«*>f, his extraordinary liberality, and his 
Apparent disinterestedness, gave him sucli tin lisceml- 
ency that, in fact, if not in nomet he was sovereieit 
of all Greece. Contrary lo the laws of Lycurgiis, he 
brought into Sparta immense sums of money, ami vn!u- 
able Irea^tires, und thus mined tlie Spartan virtue. He 
now attemptetl to accomplish, by artifice, his lonpf- 
conceivwi plan of destroying the constitution of his 
country, by admitting to the throne not only all the 
HeruchtliB, btit all native Spartans, and, finally, 
iMiimlirg I he Slept re liimself. Apollo himself was 
tlSd U* liave declared that, to secure the prosperity and 
hapniness of 8p«rL], its wortliiest citizens should sit up- 
on tlie throne. But the niotnent ituit the fratkl was to 
liave bien eommiltetl in the temple at Delphi, one of 
the priests ri-t meted his consent* from fenr of the ccui- 
sequpoct^, ami frustrated the wholi* plot, although it 
was not discovered until after the deatli of Lysati- 
der, when thr plan was ftmml among his papers. He 
was killed in n tmttle, iu the Rcetaian war^ in which 
he comniiindeil ihe Spartan fort es (B, C. 394). His 
memory was honoured in Sparta ; for the nation, 
blind tiihis guilt, regartled him as n virtuous citizen, 
since he did not enrich htntsplf, but lived always 
hi freiit poverty. His life lias beea written by 
Pliitan^h. 

r.YSIA^; an Athenian orator, who flourished 
between the eiglitieth and hundreiJth Olympiad*, 
nbont 4.>H n. C. Hi^ father, Cephalns, wa^ likewise 
tn orator, of wlimn Plato innkes honoumble mention 
In hit Kepublie, Hoon alter his father's drath, Lysia^, 
Utenin vie fllirt'iith yearuf kis iigie^ went 1^ 'J Imrhtm^ 



in Ma^na Gnecta, to study plulosopby an 
under Tisias nntl Nicias of Syracu^. 1 
tied in Thuriiim, he was employed in the t 
but, on the defeat of the Athenians in Si 
ban^hed, witli many of his countrymen, '. 
tt> Athens ; hut the tliirty tyrants lianisb 
tJiat city, and he retired to Megara. A 
hud recovered its freedom, he exerted bio 
advantage of the city, and even sacrifio 
hb property for ttie public weir»ne. Y 
sianiling his generosity, the rigbts of I 
citiaen were never granted him. At fij 
instruction in eloquence ; but, finding 
pasiied by 1 heodorus, another tencher ol 
devuted his time to writtng^ ofatiotis for « 
wrote more than 200, Koine say 400, oratio] 
however, were regorded as genuine. In 
celled all the orators of bis time j and hai 
surpassed hy succeeding orators. Dion 
ttte purity, clearness, conciseness, and dc 
expressiun, the beautiful simplicity of 1 
knowlcdjTr.^ of men, m:id his lively descrii 
peculiarities, and^ above all, his unparal 
His style is applauded as a perfect exi 
simple Attic efotjuence. The eflurts t 
pane^ric, however, according to Did 
unsuccessful ; he strives to be magnifies 
but does not fully reach his object. N* 
eulogies is extant, except tlic oneentlllei 
and the genuineness of tins is doubtei 
cannot form an opinion of this class <4 
Only thirty-four of his oratiuns linTe CM 
our times i editions of tliem have bean f 
Taylor (London, 1739^ 4to ; and Cwoiibt 
Aup;er (Paris, 1783, 2 vols.), and IMike 
bet J on of G reek Orators) . John G iljk^t 
of Greece, translated the orationi « 
Isocrates, and accompanied his transfell 
Account of their LIveSj and a Discoursv 
tory and Manners of the Greeks (l^ndci 
LYSIMACHUS; son of Agat^iocTei 
and friend of Alexander, in the divi^i 
couqueats he received a part of Thrace, 
i tan IS stubbornly opposed his autborityi 
obliged to conquer the country. After 
the city of Lysimachra^ on the Thracian t 
assumed tlie royal title, like the other 
Alexander, and formed a league with 9 
against Antigonus, who had brougbt qi 
pow^er tlte territories conquered by Ji 
Asia. After the liattle of Ipsus, in Pit 
301), which cost Antigonua his life aiH 
Lysimachus became master of Asia M 
docia Proper, and all the provinces 
Taurus and the Antitaurus. He next D 
thp nations on the borders of Thnicc^ a 
his territories by oiun|nest. In attemp 
jugate the (leL'e, who I i veil beyond the 
son and himself fell into their hands. I 
pelled to surrender, with hi? army, to th^ 
who, with horrid cries, demanded hfe 
their kiii«f Ueated him more generod 
ambitious Lysinmchus dared to liope. [ 
for his prisoners an entertainment in tbi 
the Greeks, and left them their own jpf 
ture and niensib ; his own fLXMf , on the o 
mean, and his vessels were all marlc of e 
After the meal was concludeii, he ii«kecl 
monarch whether the rude Uvin«f of the ♦ 
splendid Imncjuets of his own country, sm 
mtist desirable, and ad^rised him to nittkt 
a nation frtmi whom so little was to be nl} 
him his jwwer, admitted him to hb 1H| 
dismissed him without a ransom. T| 
cCMidtvcl mstiUi A deep impressinn on ll 
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*. tlerestoradtoOiekiiigofthetietetlie 
which he had gained beyond the Istttr, and 
Ui ^oghter in maftiage. From this time^ 
r of Ljsimachns becajne more and more 
tttl hte domestic relations faiTolved him 
igdoBi in min. Having put away his first 
Mrried Arslnoe^ a daugtiti^r of Ptolemy, 
!■ to commit many acts of folly, and even 
iipM han to murder Asathocles, his son by 
ft, iB order to secure the succession to her 
Irn. The virtues of Arathocles had 
■ mmf powerful friends, wTio determined 
mpun upon his weak and cruel father. 
U Selenctts, and engaged hun in a war 
^Aichns. Seleucus conquered all Asia 
■I wKboot a blow. A general battle was 
Conropedium, in Phrygfa, and, afler a 
ttificej Lysimachus was totally defeated 
B, C. 282, in the seventy-fourth year of 

US; tL sculptor, who flourished in Sicyon, 
1. C.^in the time of Alexander the Great. 
ponld permit no one but Apelles to paint 
y and no one but Lysippus to malce his 
le ftatoes of Lysippus were principally 
He was first a coppersmitli, and after. 
tod himself to sculpture. Tlie painter 
wbom he aslced what master he slioiild 
him to follow nature. His statues were 
li mach greater beauty and elegance than 
predecessors. He made the body more 
e head smaller ; tlie iiair more natural, 
d delicate ; he avoided angularity, and 
I to give to every part mure roundness 
i of oi^ine. He used to say, he repro- 
■• they appeared to his imagination, but 
Mm represented them as they really 
KB tla minutest parts were laboured with 
t tee. It is not known wfiether ho ex- 
' mariile statues, but many in bronze are 
rradL The most celebrated are, a man 
fenlf fai a bath (Apoxifomenus) ; several 
jUennder, representing him in all the 
^gai of his life ; a group of Satyrs, which 
It Athens ; Alexander and his friends, a 
liatnes which were intended to Isear an 
■blance to the original; and a colossal 
Taientnm. The first mentioned statue 
iras) was placed by Agrippa in front of 
Miths at Rome. The emperor, Tiberius, 
Bred it to liis palace, was compelled by 



the nopulace to restore it to its original station. It 
has oeen supposed that the mutilated statue now at 
Rome, callcMl the Torso, which was so much admired 
by Michael Anrelo, is in fact the remaining portion 
of this very celebrated statue ; although Winckleman 
considered it as being a fragment oFa Hercules re- 
posingafler his labours. 

LYTTLETON, George, lord, an elegant writer 
and historian, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton, baronet, of Hagley, in Worcestershire, 
where he was bom in January, 1709. In his nine- 
teenth year, he set out upon a tour to the continent, 
and, on his return, in 1730, was chosen member of 
parliament for Okehampton, and concurred in the 
measures of the opposition, led by Pitt and Pulteney. 
When Frederic, prince of Wales, formed a separate 
court, in 1737, he was appointed his secretary. On 
the expulsion of Walpole, he was appouited one of 
the lords of the treasury ; but, altliough he spoke 
with elegance and fluency, his oratory wanted force, 
and he never attained tlie rank of a political leader. 
In early life, he had imbibed sceptical opinions ; but, 
i)eing subsequently led into a conviction of the divine 
origin of Christianity, he Composed his well-known 
Dissertation on the Conversion of St Paul, first 
printed in 1747. About this time he lost his first 
wife, on whom he wrote the celebrated monody, and, 
in 1749, married a lady from whom, after a few 
years, he separated by mutual consent. In 1751, he 
succeeded his father in his title and ample estate, 
and, by his elegance and taste, rendered Harley one 
of tlie most delightful residences in the kingdom. At 
the dissolution of the ministry, he was raised to the 
peerage liy the title of baron Lyttleton, of Frankley, 
in the county of Worcester. From this time, he lived 
chiefly in literary retirement, and, in 1760, published 
his Dialogues of the Dead. The latter years of his 
life were chiefly occupied in his History of Henry II., 
which is the result of assiduous research, but too 
prolix. He died in August, 1773, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, leaving a son, wlio succeeded him 
in his titles, ancL with gjeat talents, became conspic- 
uous for a conduct entirely opposite to that of hia 
father. The poems of lord Lyttleton maintain a place 
among the collection of British poets, for their correct 
versification, and delicacy of sentiment, rather than 
for higher qualities. His miscellanies, in prose, also 
display good taste, and a cultivated mind. His 
works were first collected and printed, in 1774, 4to, 
and since in 8vo. See Jolmson's Lives of the 
Poets. 
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irteenlh Irtter and the teiiUi consonant in 
I alpliabet, a labial, prixluced by a slight 
witJi a compression of the lips. It is one 
iMs or semivowels, and was not therefore 
by the Romans a consonant; but, was 
r pronounced, rather ns a rest between two 
nan as an articulate letter {Quint, ix. 4), 
lalns why it was subject to elision. 1 . It 
the first letters which children learn t<( 
, in connexion with the easy vowel a. (See 
t passes easily into other letters, losing 
e preceding or succeeding letters — a cir- 
wnich the etymologist must bear in mind, 
the derivation or connexion of words hav- 



ing an m in their root ; thus, for instar'r.e, the German 
fPange (cheek) is the ancient. Mangcn, and the 
middle Latin gives hombarius as well as hobarius. 
The Italians use o for the Latin urn, at the end of 
wonls. We even find tlie m suppressed at the end 
of words, on some ancient metbls and inscriptions ; 
thus, on the medals of the ^milian and Piautian 
femilips,wefindPREIVERNV. CAPTV. ; on others, 
AVGVSTORV. If the m is fully pronounced, the 
sound passes partly through the nose, as is also the 
case witli n. Hence, in French, it is nasal at the 
end of a word, as in ptirfum^ faim, some foreign 
words excepted, as Jbtiham, •Jerusalem, The ntem 
of the Hebrews^ as a numeral, signified forty ; the 
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same was the case with Lhc Greek / j ,^ however 
(cJmracteriaetl by the sLroIce before it) signifipd 
40,000. Ill Latin it si^iHed 100<>; the original 
desi|»imtion of this mimber was double D or (CI J), 
wJiich ^nidnnlly became an M. MM denotes 2000, 
end M 1 ,0(X>,(X)0, or a tliotjsnnd tliousiyid. In numis- 
matics, M stands for a gieat number of words ; for 
Mttcff Ionia, as LEG. M. XX. Ltem Macedontctt 
yicesittm ; Maka^ MassiHaf Mamrrfini, and many 
nlher places or countries ; for Marcujif Mauiiitu^ 
Murceltus, and other names; for rna^nits^ milHari$, 
menses, mater, magixter, &c. ; KQ. M. for equitum 
magisier. M. D. signifies medicbiac doctor (doctor 
of medicine); A. M. artiuni magijuter (master of 
Brts) ; MS. matiU strriptum (ro»nu>criipt) ; MSS. 
(manuscripts). D. O. M. signifies De& (tpiimo 
tfifi,rimo (To ttie best and greatest God, or, lo the 
Most High). On tombs, D. M, S, meiins JJiix 
Man thus Sacrum. M stands for noon, from the 
Lnlin jHeridies. Hence V. M. poai mcridinn (after- 
noon). A.M, ffw/«f /«enV/<'>m (forenoon), Inmeilicine^ 
it sigitifie? nmee or miscettfur (mix) ; also nmnipulus 
(« hauitfut). Oil modern coins, it signifies — L the 
nnnt of 'roolouse \ 2. witli a small o over it, Mexico ; 
3. with a crown, Madrid, M, in French, often 
Et^inds fjr Munsipur ; MM. for 3!ex^tettr*. In music^ 
it is used for tJie ttah'RLri words metw (less)| mum^ 
(hand), mezzo and jvorkrufo (mo<lerate). M' stnnilB, 
ill Scotch and Iri*»Ji names, tor Mae. M is Jikewise 
iisetl by i^rinters for tiie unit tjf measure of |5rioteJ 
nuitter. Types of tlie same foont liavc bodies of 
equal thiclcnrss in one direction, and the sqware of 
tJu'* liimeusion is used in determining die nmovmt of 
jjrinted matter ia a given space, as a psge tor in- 
stance^ and is termed an j/i, 

MAB ; tiie queen of the fairies, so fancifully de- 
scribed by tlie 5f»cjrtive imagination of Shalt5»pcare, 
in Itomeo aitd Juliet. Clmucer !^peuks of a kinf^;: 
and queen of Puerie, but Sfcms to attribute the royal 
dignity to Proserpine and Pluto. The orig^ia of the 
more amiable O heron and Titan ia or Mab (if they 
are not the same) is uncertain. Poole, in his Par- 
nassus (1657), thus describes the Fairy court : Obe- 
ron, the emperor ; ftiab {amtihiii.'i), the empress ; 
Perriwiffgin, Puck, Iloh«;oblin> Tomi Thuaib^ ikf.^ 
courtiers; Hop^ Mop^ Urop, Tib, Tit, Tin, Tick, 
Pip, Trip, Skip^ &c., &c., maids of honour; Nym- 
phidia, mtitlier of the maids. Puck is tlie enij>eror's 
jf^ter. Draytoii^s N^mp/tidia.und tlic Midsummer 
Night's DrcHin, are delightful illustrations of tlie an- 
tiquities of queen M a l/s empire. 

MA BILLON, JuUN, a lenrned French Beneciic- 
tine of the d^ujrreg^ition of St Maur, a writer on 
ecclRsiastical autiquitiea nnd diplomatics, was bom 
in 16;i2, in Clmmpacne, and stmlied at the ctillejje 
of Rheims, He took the monastic vows in 1664, 
and, in HJGO, was ordained a priest. After having 
assistet! father l)*Acheri, iu his Spintegitim, he 
edited the works of St Hermird ; and, in IGCS, pub- 
lisbed the first Vfilnme of the Jfta Saticttfrttm ffr- 
dinii S> Benedicti^ of which the ninth and Inst volume 
appearetl in 1702. (Jne of his most important pro- 
dtirtions is his treatise Dt !te Diphvwtiea, Lib. vi. 
(1 681 , foiifi). *rhis procuretl him the patrtmati e of thtr 
French ministry. He was sent to ludy, with a com- 
mitiion from the king^, to make a lilrrary collection ; 
nnrdj retiioiiu;: to France witli books and MSS. for 
tfie n»y*l library, he puhlUhed an account of bi^ 
Journey, &c., under tfie title of Mus€tum Kaficum 
fli>87, 2 vols., Ito). Jn 1701, he was choH-n a 
raenilirr of the academy of iriscripiion«v, and, in that 
ytjir, liegnn to publish his Junnhs Urdiuts S. Hetfe- 
fdrti^ four vijlume^ of wliiclt appeared previiuisly to ' 
hi* dlruth^ ii» 1707, Father Mahiilon wuu thi* autlior | 
of many glher uorks of research, distinguished for 



liberality of sentiment and fiiif 
well as for profound learnings 

MAHLYjG.^BRlEL BONNOT DCfiiFn 

and historical writer, wm bom at Gn 
and died at Pads, 1785. He was ( 
Jesuits at Lyoas, hut as soon as be \ 
follow his luctinationr be abandonMl "^ 
studies for Tluieydides, Plutarcht and ] 
yoiuig abbe now went to Paris, where h«i 
ably received by madante De Tencin, sistvr d 
cardinal, to whom he was related, and * 
published his Pffraiiele des liomaitu et de* fn 
(1740), which was received with appiuuM. sml I 
taineil liiiii tlie patronage of cardinal Tf i ^* 
minister employed Mably to write Li 
nnd reports ; and It was from roinuCes 
himself, for the use of the cardinal, iJiii- 
pored hi3 Droit public de I I-*ttrope / 
Trades. He was appointed, in 1743» to cur} 
the secret negotiations with the Prnv^ian umtiii 
dor at Pads, with whoni he concluded a tn 
against Austria. The instructions of Uie Fw 
minister nt tlic congress of Breda (1740) werr dn 
up by him- Notwjtlistiindinsi^ this pro«pertiKf(l 
cess in politics, a mi^andcrstaading with Uiec 
induced him to retire from alliiirs.and devo 
to study. The tone of his subsequent publ 
is somewhat ditl'erent from Uiat of his 
Among them are Observations sur fHtsfai 
Greee ; OLjtervattOftJt atr ies Romam* (I75f^ 
ireiiem de Phocion (in which he gives hii 
of virtue, patriotism, ujid the muti^ ohii^a 
of the state and tl*e citizens towanls each t»ti 
Obsenati&ti$ gar VHistoire de frttmcr (<if wtncJ 
edition has lately been publisltfd by GuiiuU 
notes); Entretieus tur I' Htsfoirt. Hi* coui' 
works appeared at Paris, in 1791* 15 
style is easy, pure, often eiejcant, V)ut 
views ofieji piartake of the asperity of his \ 

MAUl'SE, or MAL BEUZE, Joitit f»F« iil 
artist, was born at Manbeuxe, a village ol [Ui 
in 1 19^^ and studied the works of tlie ^rrat n 
in Italy. His liabits were so dissifiated, ihl 
patience, fidelity, and beauty with %vhicli tM [ 
were executed, were doubly remarkable. Hfjl 
a great altar-piece, representing ihe de^'*»f'» f*^ 
cross, for a church in IMiddleburg^ - ti 
and the picture were destroyed by figf 
ther descent from the cross, by him, is - 
hurcf. His irregularity occai=itaied his .. 
iu tins place ; and, during hi^ccuifinein'iKf i^^^ 
several fine pieces, which are lost. He after 
came to England, nnd puinLcd sevenU |*ieecsfur I 
VI I L Several excellent works of his are at M: 
hurg ; the best of which is tlic aitnr'pit*<*e. iryn 
ing the descent from the cross. Having recrii 
piectr of rich brocade, in order to appear bf^ 
emperor Charles V.^ he sold it al a tavtirii, 
fxainted a paper suit so excef'dingly like il» thi 
emperor could not be convinced of the df«j 
until he examined it with his own hands. IH 
in I5(j2, 

M A C A IJHR ; according to some, an early Of 
poet, atitluir ofn work entitled the Dance of B 
or, the iJunce of Mncaber, consisting of a Mfl 
dialogues between Death anti a number of pi 
ages belongnig to vfirioiis ranks of society. C 
suppi>$e the word merely a corrupttoii of Um A 
magktrnhj a cemetery, (See Death, Dmttttf, 
l-^igiish trrm^lation of these dialu;i;ues was |«ihiI 
by iJiigdale and Duihwortll, in llie IhinJ irolv 
the MoHUitivon jitigtiajHum ; and French \ 
versions huve been repeatedly printecL 

MACAO, China, in Qunng-tons ; loii- 
E. ; bt. Saf'-* la' N. 1 his town is buUt «Q A ] 
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her on a sniill isksd, which has an area 
ire miles, and contains 33,800 inhabitants, 
ly European settlement in China, and was 
le Pcjfiufuese in 1580. (See India, Portu- 
he Portuguese fortified the place, and sur- 
with strong walls. Macao has a Portu- 
sior, and a Chinese mandarin ; and the 
1 other nations have factories here. The 
ef stone, built after tlie European manner; 
« km, and make little show. The cily is 
f three forts, built uoon eminences ; its 
Bd, and well planted with artillery. It 
' a place of the greatest importance, 
tfre of the trade of the Portuguese in 
pvt of Asia. Since the decline of the 
tmde, the town has sunk into a place of 
Aj little importance. In the garden of 
BCtory is shown a cave, called the grotto 
in which he is said to liave composed the 

THY, Sir Charles, an Irish officer, 
ndcd at Cape Coast, in 1821. Whilst 
parations to repel the Ashaiitees, the 
I csoropliments to him, and said he hoped 
lead, as an ornament to his great war- 
1823, Sir Charles marched against the 
vith a mixed force of Eurojienns and 
■tter of whom ran away, and the whites 
.ed, their commander was raptured by 
who ferociously realized his menace, 
, 1824. In a subsequent battle, the 
rere entirely defeated, and this barbar- 
rM recovered and conveyed to the rela- 
:iMrles. 

FNEY, George (earl Macartney), the 
tfnm of Scottish descent, was bom in 
raZ, and educated at Trinity college, 
)m which he became a student of tlie 
1 1764, he was appointed envoy extra- 
AiBsia, afterwards became secretary to 
iBOantof Ireland, and was created knight 

In 1775, he was made captain-gene- 
rnior of the Caribbee islands, Grenada, 
les and Tobago. Grenada was invaded 
• the French, and the governcir was sent 
Fiance. On his return to England, he 
■d to the presidency of Madras, Imving 
iceived an Irish peerage. On his em- 
lina, in 1792, he behaved with great 
. succeeded in the chief object of his 
a only subsequent public situation was 
nor of tlie cape of (Jood Hope, whence 
on account of ill health, in 1797. He 
31, 1806. His English earldom was 
him for his services in China. Lord 
as the author of a Journal of his Chinese 
I otlior publications. See Staunton's Eni- 
tt, and Barrow's Life o/Lffrd Macartney, 
AR ; a city of Celebes, on the south- 
capital of a kingdom called Macassar 
I. 1 ig*' 50' E. ; lat. 5^* 10' S.; population, 

Hassel, 100,000. This town is the 
mt of the Dutch on the island, and cal- 
Fort Rotterdam. The town is built on 
oiut of land, at the mouth of a river 
a harlwur, with water enough for a ship 
in cannon shot of the walls. Hie town 
! bouses are of wood, built on piles, to 
t the inundations. The country round 
I and beautiful, abounding with planta- 
ves of cocoa-nut trees. At a distance 
;ountry rises into hills of great height, 
rude and mountainous. See East In- 
', Dutch. 
All, i>TR.AjTs OF ; the clmnncl or narrow 



sea between Celebes and Borneo, about 350 miles 
long, and from 110 to 140 wide, except at the north 
entrance, where it is contracted to fifty miles. 

MACAULEY, Catherine, or GRAHAM, tlie 
name of her second husband, was born in Kent, at 
the seat of her father, John Sawbridge. She was 
well educated, and became early attached to the 
I)erusal of history. In 17G0, she married doctor 
George Macauley,a physician, and. in 1763, publish- 
ed the first volume (4to,) of her History of England 
from the Accession of James I. , to that «»f the Bruns- 
wick line. This was continued in successive volumes, 
to the eightJi, which completed the work, in 1783. 
The spirit of this history is almost purely republican. 
The other works of Mrs Macaulcy are Loose Re- 
marks on some of Mr Hobbes' Positions ; an Ad- 
dress to tlie People of England on the present 
Important Crisis (1775); a Treatise on the Immuta- 
bility of Moral Truth, afterwards republished, with 
additional matter under the title of Letters on 
Education (1790). Her last publication was a Letter 
to Earl Stanhope, in reply to the opinions of Burke 
on the French RevoluUon (1791). In 1785, Mrs 
Macauley married a young man of the name of Gra- 
liam, and the disparity of their ages subjected her 
to much ridicule. She paid a visit to general Wash- 
ington, in America, in 1785, and died in 1791. 

MACAW. These magnificent binis belong to 
the parrot tribe, and are distinguished by having 
their cheeks destitute of feathers, and the feathers 
of the tail long. They form the sub-genus ara. 
They are only found in the tropical regions of South 
America. They prefer moist situations, from the 
palm growing in such spots, of the fruit of whicii 
they are very fond. They usually go in pairs ;' some- 
times, however, they assemble, in the morning and 
evening, in great numbers. Although they fly well, 
they seldom wander far, except in quest of food, and 
regularly return in tlie evening. They build their 
nests in the hollow of rotten trees, and lay twice in 
the year, generally two eggs at a time. The male 
and female share alternately in the labour of incuba- 
tion and rearing the young. When young they are 
easily tamed, and soon grow &miliar with persons 
whom they frequently see. But like all the parrot 
tribe, they have an aversion to strangers, and parti- 
cularly to children. In a domesticated state, they 
will feed on almost every article, but are especially 
fond of sugar, bread, and fruits. They do not masti- 
cate Uie latter, but suck them by pressing their 
tongue against the upper mandible. Like tlie other 
parrots, these binls use their claws with great dex- 
terity, though, in climbing, they always begin l)y 
taking hold with their bill m the first instance, using 
their feet only as a second point of their motion. 
When they were first carried to Europe, their great 
beauty and size caused them to be in much request, 
and they were considered as valuable presents be- 
tween sovereign princes. This bird was spoken of, 
by Aldrovandus.as early as 1672. 

MACBETH lived about the middle of theelevenlh 
century. He served against the Danes as general of 
his relation Duncan I. or Donald VII., king of Scot- 
land. The Danes were completely defeated, and 
Macbeth now conceived the idea of obtaining pos- 
session of the Scottish throne. He appears, like 
most men in his time^ to have believed in the predic- 
tions of the pretenders to supernatural knowledge. 
On his return from his victory over the Danes, three 
old women met him with the insignia of the witclips 
of that pericid, and saluted him — the first, as thane 
of G lamis ; the second as tliane of Cawdor ; the tliird, 
as alK)ut to be king of Scotland. The two first pn-- 
dictions being almost immediately fulfilled, Macb«>t)i 
'.vns led to ho]?e for the accomplishment of the last* 
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anil, after brooding ever the subject for a time, deter- 
mined to assassinate ilm king: • 3ik1 perpetrated the 
crime when the kmg was visiting Iiim at his castle ef 
Inverness. The king's sons were obliged lo save 
tIjpmseKea by iUghi; and Mncbelii bmught tJie nation 
lo fovotir his cause, by lil>eralliy to the iiohility, and liy 
strict justici^ in bk odministratiop. For ten years, lie 
reified with moderation ; but, after Ibis period, be 
suddenly Ijet^me a tyrant. His first victim was Ban- 
quo, who Jiad been jirivy lo tlie murder of tlie king-. 
Feebiifij inset'dre, he erectet! a castle on Duns inane, 
from which he could overlook tlie whole country. 
This \h tlie legend, which has Ixen adopted by poetry. 
Bat history shows no such person as Banquo ; Dun- 
can was filoin near El^in, and not in Macbetli^s own 
castle ; and Macbeth, though he ascended the tfirone 
by Tiolencfs, had in fact a better cluim to it than Dun- 
can, and was a firm, just, and equitable priuce. l^lflc- 
dufl; thane of Fife, fled to England, and urged Malcolm, 
the son of tlie murdered Duncan, to take vengeance. 
Assisted by Siward^ earl of Norihumberbnd, they 
returned lo their cotmtry. Mncbelh was defeated, 
fled to his castle, and was slain in tlic seventeenLlj 
year of his reign, A. D, 10^7, 

MACCABEEts; two npocryjduil hooks of the Old 
Teslamentj which contain llie history of Judas sur- 
named Maccaljeus, and hvs brothers, and tlie wur5i 
whieh they sustained against the king^ of Syria, in 
defence of tljeir religion* and Uie independence of 
tlieir coiuitry, (See Jews,) The author and the 
age of these hooks are uncrrtauL The council of 
Trent ;- -^ * 'tm among^ tlic canonical h<niks. but 
the I'l ive rejerlrd them as apocrvphal. 

MA' 1, MACARONI or MACXTIERO- 

Nl J II preimratiou of fine floor, which forms a 
iavonrite article of food JUiionc the Italians. It h 
eaten in various ways, generally simply boiled., and 
served up witli grated cheese. iMact^aroni is gener- 
ally made >n pieces reseodiling a long pipe handle, 
of small din meter ; sometimes, however, in other 
shapes, an fliu, i*t|uare, &c. It is a wholesome fuod, 
and a uational dish of the Italians, pBrticularly of the 
Neapoliians. It is made best in tlie nelghlionrhuo^i 
of Naples, whole villages living almost solely by the 
nianiilaciure ; and, in Naples, it is coutinuaUy sold 
in the streets, cookeil for the lower classes, particu- 
larly for the iazzarmiL The pieces bein^^ very lotig, 
and being held in the fingers during the process of 
eating, siime hkill is required to manage theai. This 
fashion of eating y»n1-long maccaroni, torrns a subject 
of ridicule against the Neapolitans, in more than one 
Italian comedy. The modes of coriking maccaroni 
are various ; Jie simplest are the best* The fashion 
of ctitting il into pieces, and stewing it with egg^, 
&c.,asis done in England, is not to be rerommendeil. 
Muccaroni is well nmde at Aix ia France, and pretty 
well also in fiermany. 

Maccaroni is also used as n term of contempt for a 
coxcomb— /lomo crasice MinrrveF, 

M A C r A HON I FOEMS ; a kind of facetious Latin 
^loems. in which are iuurspersed words fn»n* other 
!" ' with l^tiii inflections. They were first 

^ Iwiiilo rnUngi. under the name of Mer- 

/ ■'. a U-arned and \Mtly Henedictine, burn in 

14b4, at Atunluu, He wa^ a contemporary and friend 
of Sanatzario, Ferdijiand of (joraufiat with whom 
be reside"! ten Trsinj in Sicily, was bis psitron, and 
Folcngi riftei* celebnsles hiv praises. Tie 5. pent the 
re^t of his dnjs^ in a n.ona^tery nt *' where he 

died in XttH. Xanons grjivi* j,ii. , aems of 

hi*, in Italian and Ealio, are viill t . . i are not 

withont value, lie \s regarded by the italian poets 
as the inventor <if hemi ctuntr ptirtrr. His pHndpal 
porm in this ?tyU» wa« cnlb ' trn, b^x^aim* il 

was luiicd itp of LaUti Aii< > iraccaruni b 
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made up of various ingredieuls. An eclil«« f 
poem, printed in 1521, is stdl extant la 
of Virgil, he carries the hero of his po" 
numerous circumstances, and, at last, to 
regions. Here, among other things, 
punishment of poets. For every untriitbj 
ation in their works, devils were appoialBdl^ 
a tooth, which grew again every day, THj 
contains many satirical accounts of tlie 
age, with beautiful passages In genuine [.Mil 
Bi^sides this, he wrote a smaller comic porm, ^ 
Moschm, or the War of the GnaU and the " 
a youthful prothiction ; also Eclogues find 
allin them aecamnic style. T 
p. 171) mentions a (iermau 1 

Cor turn verskuff de Fhis iu i*-^ 

qHtf vmnes fereMingcho*. Aiantiot, i ' 
iiC. , MiitpjHrtr^ tf Spitzibvs ittit > 
Ittrre jsotcnt ; Attiore Griphoidu h 
tandia (anno 1593, 4to), of wJiicls 
durrion. A new edition of tlii> 
laj;^, at Ilamm ; and a translation 
We find an example of French ni; 
the third interlude of Moliere's J 
It was introduced into England in i 
\'II., when Skelton exhibited some spt 
It was fiishionabie under Elixabeth, to ^ 
poem on tlie Armada, of which W 
Cimen, was writ ten. Dnimoion-? 
also wrote n mnccoronic poem, oi v. unu 
ing will be a sufRcient specimen : — 

Ciitirttral erUmpla ktirrmcmamvo* alqut 1^«Mm( 

maftfW»t 
TumihntrAjH* nmul, refoto t* kitehine h*j3^ 
Uunc ijw dittiform tenit eum ditkcioutit dukii^k^ i 

RIACCHIAVELLI, Niccolo. It it i 
determine R nuni's dispo&ttitm and eliarart^ 
writing*. Whtn, however, as was 

governments of rintiqnity and the It 
le middle ages^ a man's writings gkrc] 
spring of his political sit nation litau ; 
of Ills intellccti and especially if they i 
his condtict, they aflbrd fair grounds 
the author's charaeter. 1 his is the * 
Macchiavellij the famous Florentine i 
prejudices against him, arising froml 
understanding of his treatise c^led /f 1 
Prince), have caused him lo lie 
teacher of a detestable lineof policy, 1 
MacckiuteUUm , intended to citable dc^p 
pet mite its existence by fraud and vioieU 
there are few men on record who hAv«UMiii 
of a tndy civic spirit, — He was born at W 
the yejir 14( v ' r - v ' - * • • -- - »- vf.| 
enjoyed thr 

known of Is . hi 

except tlmt be eituOied under Miin^4Ius 
On account of his distinguished talents, 1^ 1 
early appointctl chancellor of the FlofipiHiii(^ 
lie, and, not long afierwards. was ©d 
the post of secretary of stn'- * - Ti; 
is most corrjmonly ciillni * 

When Florrnee had recoi^i u __ 

expulsion of ilte Medici (see Aiedtci}^ «aiA 
of the exih^ tamily, had become ifivolvf 
ambitious wars and intriciies of Cliarlrn V| 
time when great political adroitnes^^ and 
genuine republicanism. " « >! 

Mfltcliinvelii was «evri 
ant embas?»its. He w.: . .,. ,, 
at the Frencti court, twice at Itiat ' 
twice, abo, at that of the emperor Mi 
republic ackiiowletlged hi* great 
, ^vardcd them Fjjariaiglj^, so tbat be 
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km tilt Hgturia (lupreme auUiority 
aooouDt of hb poverty. His advice 
e to Uie commoDwealth, at tlie time 
kn of Val di Chiana. The leading 
s comuels, at this juncture, may he 
it numerous letters, preserved in the 
liiTct. They were to maintain a 
cndly qiirit in the settlement of diffi- 
de lor an upright and strict adiniuis- 
Wj to make tiie burden of taxes as 
b, and to keep a watcliful eye on the 
irtBDCes that had relation to public 
a in regard to military affairs, Uie 
irioced of the sagacity of his views, 
rad bis counsel to any uUier. Among 
Foscan legion was established by his 
■ad, at a later period, distinguished 
|v under the command of Giovanni 
"bco pope Julius II. had succeeded 
a league in Italy against the over- 
ar of the French, Louis XII., to re- 
uid wound the dignity uf tlie pope in 
tint, attempted to assemble a council 
pieced the Florentines to allow Pisa, 
me again subject to them, to be Uie 
ng. Maccliiavelli feared Uie papal 
dvised his countrymen to evade the 
went with this view as envoy to the 
ing would not be refused. After his 
ttnt to Pisa, to watch the proceedings 
and to labour for its dissolution. 
m pope was so indignant against the 
1 be formed an alliance with Ferdi- 

to deprive Uiem of their freedom, 
leans, the power of the Medici was 

As Slaccliiavelli had laboured inces- 
good of Uie republic, Lorenio de' 
tator of Florence, seiied the opportu- 
a public decree, to strip him of his 
vas afterwards accused of participat- 
ipiracy of the Boscoli and Capponi 
inal Giovanni de' Medici, imprisoned, 
va, and banislied ; all which he en- 
iimness approactiing to indifference. 
■1 became pope (Leo X.), his pun- 
mitted. He returned to his native 
TOte his discourses on Uie ten first 
also his Prince, which he dedicated 
Medici. Upon this, he was received 
ir by Uiis powerful family; and car- 
lo ruled Florence hi the name of Leo 
Jy desired to reform Uie condition of 
ed himself of the advice of Macchia- 
lishing various civil commotions. He 
if being concerned in a new oonspir- 
i Medici ; but the only consequence 
a obliged to return to private lite and 
When Julius, under the name of 
ascended the papal chair, Macchia- 
empluyed in public business : in par- 

1 sent to aid the allied forces of the 
brentines in the defence of Tuscany 
my of Charles V. The confidence 
1 him by the Medici alienated from 
ns of Uie Florentines ; and, after his 
ace, he died, June 22, 1527, neglected 
appears, from the letters of bis son 
;isoo Nelli, that he manifested on his 
eelings of a Christian. The account 
» Paolo Giovio, that he died a suicide 
is not to be depended on. 

i of the immortal Florentine may be 
r four heads, — history, politics, belles 
litary treatises. His eight books on 
Florence, written at Uic command of 



Clement VIL, begin wiUi the year 1815, and end 
wiUi Lorenzo de* Medici, in Uie year 1402. 'i hey 
are among the first historical works of modem times, 
which deserve to be placed siile by side with Uie 
beautiful remains of antiquity. Maccliiavelli was 
probably prevented by deaih from completing Uiis 
work, and is said to have left his collection of ma^ 
texials to Guicciardini. The history is distinguished 
for its pure, elegant, and flowing style : its iuiparli^ 
ality is doubtfuL The Life of Castruccio Castracuni^ 
lord of Lucca, is more properly a romance than a 
biography. The hero, who is as great a villain a* 
Ciesar Borgia, is continually quoting apophUiegnis' 
from Plutarch. Under the head of politics arc in- 
cluded his two most important works — Uie Prince (uf 
which more will be said hereafter), and the Dis- 
courses upon Uie ten first books of Livy. His pur- 
pose, in these last, is to show how a republic may be 
supported, and how it is exposed to ruin. The 
work breathes, througiiout, a warm love of freedom. 
Filippo Nerli relates, in his commentaries, tliat Mac- 
cliiavelli was induced to write these discourses, and 
those on the Art of War, by a number of young men 
who were accustomed to assemble wiUi him in a 
garden in Florence, and had been made republicans 
by Uie perusal of the ancients. Montesquieu and 
Rousseau have boUi drawn freely from Uiese works. 
In a treatise, composed in the year 1510, upcm a 
reformation in the state of Florence, he advises tho 
pope Leo X. to restore the republican form of go^ 
vemment to this city, although he pretends to ha\ e 
the agf|;randisemeiit of the Medici in view. I lis 
object m the seven books on the Art of War was, to 
show the Italians Uiat they were able to recover Uieir 
freedom without the assistance of the foreign merce- 
naries, so generally employed in the states of Ital y ; 
and he shows himself fully sensible of the great 
importance of infontry, then little valued. Frederic 
the Great knew and esteemed this treatise. For the 
restoration of the comic drama, also, Uie world is 
indebted to the Florentine secretary. His comedieti:. 
La Mandragola and La Clizia, are the first regular 
dramas written since the time of the Romans. Vol- 
taire preferred the first to any of the plays of Aristo- 
phanes. His other poems are full of thought. The 
novel entitled Belfagor is very fine, and has been 
versified by La Fontaine. His description of the 
pestilence, which raged in Florence in the years 
1522 — 3, may be compared to the similar account 
in Thucydides. He lias written, also, many other 
treatises, all of which show the great man, and sev- 
eral poems. Among his papers is a constitution for 
the regulation of a gay company, called Compagnia 
di Piacere. 

The Prince has been often transited. The opin- 
ions on this work are very various. Some persons 
condemn it as intended to instruct tyrants in the art 
of oppression . This idea originate with the arch- 
bishop of Consa, Ambrosio Catarino, long after the 
book was given to the world. Bayle, in liis famous 
dictionary, and Frederic the Great, in his Anti-Mac- 
chiavelli, which was translated, together with the 
Prince, by the order of Mustapha HI., are of the 
same opinion. But they mistake Macchiavelli's 
meaning, for his other writings, as well as his life, 
prove that he loved liberty ardenUy. Others consider 
the Prince as a satire ; but this is impossible. The 
tone of the work is most serious throughout : no trace 
of satire can be discovered. Others think it a work 
full of valuable counsel for princes, but infected with 
a looseness of morals which prevailed in the age of 
the writer: but Macchiavelli hated Alexander VI., 
Cossar Borgia, and all the tyrants of his age; and the 
full consideration with which he advances his start- 
ling principles, shows Uiat tiiey could not faave sprang 
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from the unconicioQS influence of his time. Ther 
an; well weighpd and thoroughly understood. 
Others believe lliat MacchiaveUi's ^^bject was ta 
make tyranis odious j but tymnts, sitdi as be describes, 
need no eolonring to mtike Uienx abhorred. Utliers 
jnaiotaiu that Macchiavelii treated the question of 
tymanj, in the abstract, withtuit reference to 
morality, not in order to give advice, l>»t as a mere 
scientific question, on the ground of lord Bacon, that 
** lliere be not any Ih'mg in bein*^ or action whieh 
should not be drawn and collected into contemplation 
DUvl diictrlue;'^ just as a person iiiiijrht write a treatise 
on pfjisons, in\esti*!^tin|j all Iheir efFcctSt without 
toudiing on their autidutes. But (xuild a mind like 
Mucchiavelirsj if his object liadbeen meiely scienti- 
fic discussion, Jia^^e cootempiated^ long and closely, 
crimes so shocking to bis love of liberty » witlioat 
tver betraying his hormr? Could we believe a man 
to possess u pure spirit, who ccmld write a lonjj and 
scientific treat i.se on the seduction of innocence^ as 
skilful in its way an MaechiavelU's in liis, thoinjfh 
Bucb a treatise might atiord much inlerRstirig analy- 
his of the springs of human conduct? In our opinion, 
the Prince must be considered as u work written for 
a LTrlain purpose, time^ and person, although particu- 
hir qui*stions, doubtless, iire often treated abstractly, 
and the application left open, As a whole, the 
I'rince is not to be considered, originally, nur in its 
executiuii, as a mere scientific treatise. JMany ques- 
tions are lell undiscussed; the titles of tlie diapters 
are often of a general nature, while the chapters 
tliemselves ore not. MacdilaveUl s feeling was, tliat 
union and freedom from a foreign yoke were even 
mure important than civU liberty; that tliey formed 
Uie very elements of tlie life of a nation, lu the first 
part of his career^ he lujd been thoroujuthly Florentine 
in spirit, but his misfortunes forced him to elevate 
his views, to become Ittilian; and, tor the purpose of 
saving Italy, he could have seen, wiUi patience, even 
Florence enslaved. i<a noble-mi ndetl Italian has 
written or sung, since Dantf's tit thhr mteth^ witli- 
out giving vent to his grief for the unfortunate condi- 
tion of hi:<i beautiful country; and Maccliiavellif one of 
tlie noblest i!^ pi rits of Italy, burned to ^ee her nnitcil 
and freed from foreigners. Me sought the ewe of 
Italy ; yet her state appeared to him so desperate, 
that he was Ijold enough to prescribe jjoison. But 
it must bt? kept in mijul thai he doeiJ not advise all 
the measures which he discusses. He often treats 
tlicm like cii-chanical principles in the abstract, and 
leaves the consideration of llieir expediency in prac- 
tice to him who wishes to make the application. 
Undoubtetlly Macchiavelii believed thot many things 
are permitted for tlie purpose of uniting a distracted 
country, which would be criminal in any other case; 
and,, to determine the true s[iirit of his famous work, 
tlie reader should have a full knowledge of tlie hist<iry 
of the ace. If he had written at Ihe present day, 
ho must Rave recommended very cliflercnt means. In 
the la&t chapter of Llie Prince, he calls upon Lorenao 
of Medici to save his country* Korenao wjis the 
iiepl>ew ivi |H»p« Leo X , Julian , brother to Leo, was 
expected^ to Wome king of Naples, while Loreiiso, 
m man of u wnrlike and fierce spirit, was expected to 
unite tlie country between die Tuscan and Adriatic 
»eas, and to found i\ kini^dom of Tuscany. On him 
mil eyes were turned^and turn it was Macchiavelli's 
purpose to urge to the delivcnwKM of Italy. Mac- 
chiavelii was far from being alone in expecting sal- 
vation for Italy only ivam a conquerinjjj king. Poly- 
tlure Virgil, in l^sfti, when he dedicated bis work 
I}ePrwiigii» to Francen^o Maria of I 'rhino, expres- 
sed thb opinion. Twenty years earlier, John 
Aothnny FlainimusMid the same to pope Julius; and 
V^rchi say*, ** Jtaly cannot be tmnquil imt}! ruled by 



one prince.** Some of tlie" I 

cbiavelli are to be found in a urork {VolBfc(f| 

known to our rea<iers, — professor Ranke's Zurf 

ticuerer (ieschicfittchreiber (Berlin atiii 

1824.) 

In regard to Mucchiavelli^s personal ( 
even bis enemies acknowledi^e that he •vtsi 
atlable, a friend of the vTrtuous. industrioai 
brave » lie wns one of the greatest thinker* cif hi 
indefatigable in the service of his country, uid fa 
in his maimer of life. He well deserves the ift 
tion placed over jiis tomb in tJm church vti 
Croce, in Florence — 

Tanto H9M »jf I Huliufn pnr eh^ium* 
Otiit An, A, /*. K MDXJLI'U. 
The reader will recollect the stiinza in ChlldeVli 
(canto four, stanza liv.>, in which his remalin 
scribed as lying in company with those of 
Michael Angelo. and Alfieri. 

MACCHIAVELLISM, in politics; Utat f}( 
of policy which overlooks every bw» ntxl 
use of any means, however criminal, to promiai 
purposes. The word originated from an 
eons view of IMacclnavelli's Prince* S«»c 

rem: 

MACE* Clubs of various descriptions arc kfoxA 
among almost all savages, formed of a liani «ad 
heavy wood, some broad and flat, othert rowidi 
angular, long or short, some plain and rude, otbcft 
neatly carved. From this simple implcmefit^ Uie 
miillet, hammer of arms, and mace onginalf^l. which 
were generally used, of old, both in Great Britain 
and on the continent of Eurupt'. Tlie gradual prt^ 
gress of improvement having rendered anuour 
impenetrable by edged weapons, soma Inttiiiiiieni fif 
etiectual demolition became necessary. Afi aokbor 1 
on military allairs, of llio sixteenth ceottiry, recoup 
mends a lemlen mallet, five feet long. The tnaUil 
was wielded with both hands, and horarmefk M jl 
hung by a thong or chain from the ponunel of III -^ 
saddle. The hammer of arms ereatij KgrtiWad ir 
common hammer. It diiiered fram ttie naOal III 
being square or a little rounded or ccxivex^ whilafli i 
side of the mallet was stpiare and the otiu^r poisW 
or edged. The mace, in its simplest form, is oiiiy w 
iron club, short and strong. Its sliape varietl ankxi^ 
d^tferent imlions and at dilferent tiuies^ Oiiet fiUll 
preserved, is of iron, two feet one inch looji^, wilh a 
hollow luindle, and a head seven inches long« cuwiitf' 
ing of seveji iron leaves perpeiHlicularly Exrd iwal 
a cylinder, and equidistant. The whole weigha ifant 
pounds nine ounces. Two maces^ said to l«f» 
belonged to lloland and Obvier de Ronoetaaif i 
famous cluimpions under Cliarlemagne, wera pp^ i 
served in Fnuice towards the beginning of tbe mH i 
century, and perhaps later, con >>i sting of a bancUa 
two feet long, to which an iron ball was Attadiod fif 
a tri]ile chain. It ajipears that ihe ball waa w- 
quentiy covered with iron spikes, and was auacM 
to Uie handle by a single chain. Mr Gros« siai#i» 
that siniilir implements were long used by thatiaimd 
liand^ of London, under tlie name of miirtthif 
(See itaiUt-Jje, and Jrttu,) At present, iSa 
is usetl ai an emblem of tbe authority cxf 
state (e. e, the speaker of tlie bouse of 
before wnom it is ca rried, 1 1 is made of the , 
metals, or of copper, gilt, and oriuunejited' vri 
crown, globe, and cross. 

MACE ] the outer, fleshy, and coriaceous 
the nutmeg. When the fruit is gathened, the 
is carefully separated from the nut, dried in the 
and afterwanis h fiiicked in chesti of didermt i 
in which state it is obtaiJied in comiuerce* ^^ 
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^N7A (now Mjikdonia or Piliba VLla^ 
tory coucaiiiing 15J250 squarp raiJes, and 
l«ials}; the northern part of the peuin^ 
Dpe^ inhabited by the Greeks, n iiiouU' 
troody region, the riches of which can- 
' ia mines o( gold and silver ; tJie coasts^ 
txlticed com, wine, oil, and fruits. It 
*d from ThessoJy on tlie sotith by tlie 
id the Combuniaii niounUiins (now 
llnao); and on die west, from Epirus, 
m (DOW Stymphf). In rt-garJ to tlie 
hem, and north- wi^stprn Ixmniiarits, we 
oiih between the time before and after 
Ulier of Aiexunder* Before Ills time. 
J lH?yond the ytrymon (Strumorui), and 
risdonian peninsula from Amphipulis lo 
, belonged to Thrace j and Fieonia, 
lie nortlu On the nortli-west. towanls 

bounded by lake Lychnitia (Achrida), 
a^d tJiis i*en insula, all the coy n try to 
Etis (Karasu) and inoinit Rhodope ; also 
lUyria, beyond lake Lychnitis. Thus 
lits of Macedonia were from the uEgeait 
itui, where the Drino formed its botui- 
rovinc^s of Macedonia wei-e, in general, 
ne even before the time of Herodotus, 
of Philip, they were nineteen. I'he 
fed the country ioto four districts — 
D the Strynion and Nes^^m (chief city, 
the peninsula (capital, Thessalonica); 
including Thessaly (capital, Pella); and 
(chief city, Pelagtmia), They mad** 
•ale country. Macedonia was inhabited 
TOi mces— the 'Ihracians, to whom 

PteoDians and Pel a^onians, and the 
■liaai th« Macedonians are sht>wn to 
•d by tfieir lanp^nage and customs, 
of ISO dilFerent tribes, who dwelt here 

piviod ; but we liave no jjarticnlar 
iIms. The Macedonians were a civi- 
oug before the res^t of the ti reeks, mid 
t» their instnii ters ; bnt the Greeks 

t excelled I hem, that they regarded 
S, They were divided into several 
k were incessantly at war wilii the 
i TUyriaiis, till Pliilip and Alexander 
jdency to one of these states, and made 
vrerfiil iu Uie world. Wv Imve no par- 
t of til is state, but it is known to have 
i monarchy ; to have been tributary^ 
me, to the lllyrians, Thracinns, and 
Ui liave h€vn obliged to give np alliLs 
!ic Athenians, liie ^succession of its 
Willi the Mcraclide Caranus, but first 
rtant with tlie accession of Philip (q. v.) 
akin^ advantag^e of the fitrengtli of the 
i« warlike disposition of its inhabitants, 
OC, which was difitractetl by intestine 
battle of CiiEeroneD, B. C. 338. His 
rr, subdued Asia, and by an unioter- 
of victories, for ten successive years, 
(fiifi, in a short time, the mistress of 
Id, After his deatli, this immense 
imded. Macedonia received anew it« 
I, and, after several battles, lost its 
r Greece. The alliance of Philip 11. 
B^, during the second Punic war, gave 
lis catastrophe. The Ronmns tielayed 
for a season ; but, Philip having laid 
[*», the Athenians called the Romans to 
ce ; tlie latter declared war against 
Philip was compelled to sue for peace, 
his vessels, to reduce his army to 500 
ay the expenses; of the ^^-ar. Pen^eu*;, 
of PtuUpi living taken up nrms against 



Rom«, was totally defeated at Pydna by Paulas 
/Emilias, B. C, IGS, and the Romans took posses- 
sion of the conntry. Indignant at tlieir oppressions^ 
the Macedonian nobility and Uie whole nation rebel- 
led under Andriscus. Bnt, after a long struggle, 
they were overcome by tjainlus Ca*ctlius Mac^ 
doriicus, the nobility were exiled, and tlie country 
became a lloman province, B* C. OB. Macedonia 
now forms a part of Turkey in Europe, and is 
inhabited by Wallachians/Tmrks^ Greeks, and Alban- 
ians. The south-eastern part is under the paclia of 
Saloniki ; tite Jiortliem, under beys or agas, or fonns 
free conunitnitie>s, '1 he capital, Saloniki, the ancient 
Thessaloaioi, is a commercial town, and contains 
70,000 inbnbitants. See the History and Jnfi^uiikt 
of the Doric Race^ translated from the German of 
C, ih Muller, (Oxford, 1830). 

MACERATION (from maeern, to soften by 
water) consists in the infusion of subslanoes in cold 
water, in order to extract their virtues. It differs 
from digestion only as the latter <>peration admits the 
application of heat. Maceration is preferable in 
cases where heat would bo injuriou;*, as where 
volatile and aromatic substances are used. 

MAC HA ON, See ^Ejtcuitipius. 

M AC 1 1 1 N ER V . The utility of machinery, in its 
application to manufactnres, consists in the addition 
which it mokes to human power, the economy of 
time, and in the conversion of substances apparently 
wurtl I less in to val uable prod nets. The forces de rived 
from wind, from water, and from steam are so many 
additions to human power, anil tlie total tjiaulmate 
force thus obtained in Great Britain (includinnr the 
commercial and man ulactu ring) lu^ been calculated, 
by Dopin, to lie equivalent to that of '*iO,000,OtJO 
labourers. Experiments have shown that the force 
necessary to move a stone ojii the smoothed floor of 
its quarry is nearly two-thirds of its weight ; on a 
wooden floor, tiiree-fifths ; if sotiped, une-sixth ; 
upon rollers on the quarry floor, one Uiirty-second ; 
on wood, one-fortieth. At eacli increase of kjiow- 
ledge, an J on the contrivance of every new tool, 
human labour is abr idg;ed : tlie man who contrived 
rollers quintupled his power over brute matter. 
The next use of machinery is the economy of tune, 
and this is too apjiarent to require illustration, and 
may result eitlu*r troni tlie increase of force, or from 
the impro^vement in the contrivance of tools, or from 
Ixjtli united. Instances of the production of valuable 
substances from worthless njaterials are constantly 
occurring in all the arts ; and thottgh this may 
appear to be merely tfie consequence of scientific 
kiiowledge, yet it is evident that science cannot 
exist, nor could its lessons be made productive by 
applimtion, without machinery. In tlie history of 
every science, we find the improvements of its 
ifiacbinery, tlie invention of instruments, to con- 
stitute an important i>art. Tlte chemist, the astro- 
nomer, the pbyijician, the husbandmai*, the painter, 
the sculptor, is such only by the application of 
machmery. Applied science in all its forms, and 
the fine and useful arts, are the tritmiphs of mind, 
indeed, but ^inetl through the instrumentality of 
machinery. The difference between a tool and a 
machine is not capable of very precise distinction, 
nor is it necessary, in a popular examination of 
them, to make any distinction. A tool is usually 
a more simple machine, and generally used by 
the hand ; a machine is a complex: tool, a collection 
of tools, and frequently put in action by inanimate 
force. All machines are intended either to produce 
power, or merely to transmit power and execute 
work. Of the class of mechanical aj^ents bv which 
motion is transmitted, ^the lever, the pulley, the 
wcdi^e, — H has bct-a demonstrated that no powtr k 
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whidi it m wheel hftving m hmrf rim, 90 that Uic 
maim put of the wiifhi b new the dremferpDce. 
It remdnM mat povcr, epplM ibr tQiiie tine, to let 
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this u mpw mpUan, and, when moving with coo- 
iidenble velocity^ if ito force it canorntimtcd on s 
point, itt eflecu era exceedingly powerful. Another 
method of aocumulating power consists in raisini^ a 
weif^ht, and tlien allowing it to fell. A man, witJi a 
heavy hammer, may strike repeated blows on tlie 
head of a pile witlioiit any eflect; but a heavy weiglit, 
raised by machinery to a greater liei|;ht, tliough tlie 
blow b lets frequently rep^Ated, produces Uie desired 
effect. 

i. RegulaiiMg Power, Uniformity and steadiness 
in the motion of tlie machinery are essential licith tt) 
its success and iu duration. Tlie governor, in tlie 
steam-engine, is a contrivance f<)r this piiqiose. A 
vane or ny of little weight, but large surface, is also 
used. It revolves rapidly, and soon acquires a 
uiiitbrm rate, wliidi it cannot much exceed ; because 
any addition to its velocity produces a greater atldi- 
tion to tlie resistance of the air. This kind of fly is 
generally used in small pieces of mecluini«m, and, 
unlike tlie heavy fly, it serves to destroy, instead of 
to })reserve, forci*. 

3. Increase 0/ I'elocit^. Operations requirini; a 
trifling exertion of force may liecome fatiguing by 
the rapidity of motion neci>ssary, or a degree of rani- 
dity may Iw desirable beyond the po«'er of nimruiar 
action. Whenever the work itself is light, it iMMxunes 
necessary to increase the velocity in order to econo- 
niiie time. Thus twisting the fibres iif wool by tlie 
fingers would be a nios>t tedious operation. In tlie 
oimmon si>iniiing-wheel, the velocity tif the fo4)t is 
moderate, but, by a sim[)le contrivance, that of the 
tliread is most rapid. A band, passing round a large 
wheel, and tlien round a small spindle, effects this 
cliange. This contrivance is a common one in ma- 
diinery. 

4. DimtHUtiou of J'elocity. This is commonly 
required for the purpose of overcoming great resist- 
ances with small power. Systems of puUejs affoni 
an example of this: in tlie smoke-jack, a greater 
velocity is pniduced than is required, and it is tliere- 
fore moderated by transmission tlurough a number of 



exertions ot pUysical tureen ooataH 
periods. Other Deani an wA 
required b great, and the tpan A 
to act b tmalL The hjAadb | 
exertk» of one naa, pradnoa a ] 
atmospbcret. 

8. Exeeuiimg Operotinu «n H 
TbtfcA. The same power whkh I 
cable, and weaves the coantitf 
employed, to more advantage tbi 
spinning the gossamer thread of i 
twining, with fairy fingers, the M 
delicate fiibric. 

0. Regitiering Operathiu, Ml 
sure means of remedying the irt 
agents, by instruments, for hiitian 
strokes of an engine, or the BMb 
in a press. The tell-tale, a pieoitf 
nectAd witli a dock in an apiii 
watchman lias not access, revak 
neglected, at any hour of hu vrid 
in token of his vigilancre. 

10. Ecomomtf t^ Maieriali, II 
which all operations are execntidl 
tlie exact sunilarity of tlie artida 
degree of economy iu the ooom 
material which b sometimes of 
In reducing tlie trunk of a tree 
was formerly used, with the kMS 
material. The saw produces thb 
of not more tlmn an eighth of the 

11. The Ideniity of the BesuU, 
remarkable tlian the perfect ti 
manufactured by the same tooL 
is to be made to fit over the Ion 
done by gradiuUy advandng tb 
rest ; after this acyustment, no 
requisite in making a thousand 
result n{)pears in all the arts of pi 
sioiis from the same block, or Uk 
liave a simibrity which no bboa 
produce. 

12. yJcctirae^ of the ffork. 
which mudiinery executes its wi 
of its mofit important advantages 
be possible for a very skilfol worl 
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inUoffirom stereotype plates. 2. Those 
iaootaiiied (by casting) from moulds 
tar of Paris. 3. The moulds are copies 
ouring the plaster, in a liquid state, 
able types. 4. The types are copies 
on moulds of copper, called mairicet, 
■rt of the matrices, bearing the im- 
s letters or characters are copies (by 
I steel punches, on which tlie snme 
t in relief. 6. The cavities in these 
H in the middle of tlie letters, a, £, &c., 
nn other steel punches in which those 
relief. For machinery, in political 
Mmir-Maving Machines, 
B poetry, bee Poetry. 
MLKSj l»ron von; an Austrian general, 
ina, in 1752. On leaving college, his 
luffl to enlist as a private hi a regi- 
DS, and his good conduct soon obtained 
if a petty officer. In the war with 
ained a captain^s commission. II is 
rise procured him tlie favour of Lau. 
pimended him to the emperor. On 
of war witli France, Mack was ap- 
r-naster-general of the army of the 

S, and directed the operations of the 
I. In 1797, he succeeded tliearch- 
D the command of tlie army of the 
lUowing year, lie was sent to Naples, 
J the French ; but, being beaten in 
spected of treason by the Neapolitans, 
French camp, and was sent as a 
on. He found means to justify his 
ipinion of the emperor, who, in 1804, 
Bfftl Mack commander-in-chief in the 
la, and Italy. In 1805, Napoleon 
retreat beyond the Danube, and to 
iBOus capitulation of Ulm, by which 
Austrians became prisoners. Mack 
to gp to Vienna, where he was tried 
y tribunal, and received the sentence 
litor to his country. His doom, how- 
nuted by tlie emperor for imprison- 
IS, after a time, released, and died in 
128. 

E, Sir George, a celebrated Scottish 
to officer, was bom at Dundee, ui 
ler was Simon Mackenzie of Lochsiin, 
<nr\ of Seaforth, and his mother £)|xa- 
jgfater of Dr Peter Bruce, principal 
college, St Andrews. His progress 
3 rapid, that in his tenth year he was 
le classical authors usually taught in 
fterwards studied Greek and philoso- 
ersities of St Andrews and Aberdeen, 
I that of Bourges in France ; and, in 
before tlie termination of his twenty- 
«red as an advocate at the Scottish 

sublished his A retina, or Serious Ro- 
b, according to his kind biographer, 
gives " a very bright specimen of his 
ant eenius." His talents must have 
erveS and appreciated, for in 1661, 
t the bar, he was selected as one of 
the marquis of A rgyle, then tried by a 
parliament for high treason. On this 
ed with so much firmness, and even 
Mice establislied his character, 
iterary labours of this eminent person, 
» been chiefly executed during his 
His Reiigio Sioicif or a short Dis- 
veral Divine and Moral Sul^ects, ap- 
Two years afterwards, he published 
y on Solitude, preferring it to public 



employment, with all its appendages, snch as &mei 
command, riches, pleasures, conversation, &c. This 
production was answered by the celebrated Evelyn, 
in a Panegyric on Active Life. *' It seems singular," 
says tlie Edinburgh Review, ** that Mackenzie, plung- 
e<l in the harshest labours of ambition, should oe the 
advocate of retirement, and tliat Evelyn, compara- 
tively a recluse, should have commended that mode 
of life which he did not choose.'' But it is probable 
that each could write most freshly on circumstances 
disconnected witli tlie daily events of his life, while 
speculative ingenuity was all tliey cared to reach in 
tlieir arguments. In 1667, Mnckenxie published his 
Moral Gallantry, one of tlie reflective treatises of tlie 
period, intenduig to prove the gentlemanliness uf 
virtue, and the possibility of establishing all moral 
duties on principles of honour. To this production 
he added a Consolation against Calumnies. Ttie 
fiery course of politics which he had afierwanls to 
run, made a hiatus of considerable extent, in tlie 
elegant literary pursuits of Mackenzie ; but after his 
retirement from public life, he wrote another work 
whicli may be classified witli those just mentioned — 
The Moral History of Frugality ; nor Ui this classifi- 
cation roust we omit his Essay on Reason. During 
his early years at the bar, he abo wrote Celias' 
Country House and Closet, a poem in English epics, 
and written in a manner more nearly akin to the style 
of Pope and! his contemporaries, tlian that wliidi 
flourished in the author's own time. 

Soon after the Restoration, he was appointed a 
justice>depute, or assistant to the justiciar or chief 
justice ; a situation, the duties of which were almost 
equivalent to tliat of an English puisne judge of 
tlie present day, in criminal matters. Within a 
few years after tliis period, (the time is nut parti- 
cularly ascertained,) he was knighted. In 16; 9, he 
represented the county of Ross, where the influencre 
of his family was extensive, in parliament. During 
tliat year, tlie letter of Ciiarles, proposing the im- 
mediate consideration of a plan for an incorporating 
union of the two kingdoms, was read in parliament. 
Sir George, an ejiemy to every thing which struck 
at tlie individual consequence and hereditary great- 
ness of the country^ in which lie held a stake, opposed 
the ' proposition. His speecli on the occasion is 
generally understood to be tlie earliest authentically 
reporte<l specimen of legislative eloquence in Scot- 
land. It is compact, clear, accurate, well composed, 
without flights of ardour, and, therefore, destitute of 
the burning impetuosity which afterwards distin- 
guished Fletcher and Belliaven. Sir George sought 
distinction in his course through parliament by 
popular measures. In 1669, nn act had been passed, 
compelling mercliants to make oath as to their liav- 
ing paid duties on their merchandise. ^ The com- 
missioner had that day said, that the stealing of the 
king's customs was a crime, which was to be provided 
against: whereupon. Sir George Mackenzie replied, 
tliat if it was a crime, no man cuuld be forced to 
swear for it ; for by no law mider heaven vms it ever 
ordained that a man should swear in what was 
criminal.'* He opposed the act of forfeiture against 
the western rebels, insisting tliat no man ought to be 
found or proved guilty in absence. He would 
have gone to the grave with the character of a 
patriot, had he not been placed ui a position where 
serving a kuig was more beneficial than serving the 
people. 

On the 23d of August, 1677, he was named kmg*s 
advocate, on the dismission of Sir John Nisbet. As 
the trial of the earl of Argyle in 1661 was tlie first im« 
portant DoliUcal case in which he had tried his powers 
as a defender, so was that of his son in 1681* tne first 
which exercised bis abiUtiea as ft stftte prosecntor. 
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In the fiute^ ewe IM Ml to milt the 
fictkHif of the croim tewyen, but all he snifmd wae 
amply re|«id on the too. After thb celebrated Krial, 
he appean to have obtained^ as nart of the spoil, a 
gift or the barony of Bute, ratiftrd by the parimment 
of 1681. On the lecaptiire of the carl after his 



ape, Madceniie was one of those who objected 
to a new trial, and he acooidingiy reoonunendcd 
his sofliBring on his lonner sentence ; he b alleged 
to have done so firom the probability, that, owing to 
the extreme injustice of the sentence, his heirs might 
probably be restored to their heritage. Meanwhile 
UB professional ingenuity had been employed in the 
caae of the lawbnrrows, by which a legal form, useful 
in the defence of the sul^ject agahist hwless aggres- 
sion, was, by adding to its natural power the weight 
of the royal influence, made an engme of oppression. 
It would be a vain task to enumeimte the minor state 
prosecutions, which, in this eventful period, gave full 
employment to this active servant of government: 
most of than are well known, and they were at any 
rate numerous enough to stamp him in the minds of 
his opponents with a rhararter which must live 
with his name— ''The blood-thirsty advocate." Sir 
George found it necesnry to attempt a vindica- 
tion of his acts, under the title of A Vindication 
of the Government of Charles II. " No age,** he 
says, '< did see so many thousands pardoned, nor so 
many indemnities granted, as was in his time: 
wbidi, as it muit ne principally ascribed to the 
extraordinary clemency of tlie kings he served, so it 
may be in some measure imputed to the bias wliidi 
Sir George had to the merciful hand." Sir George 
leaves out of view, that it is possible for one lord 
advocate so &r to exceed anotner in the number of 
his prosecutions, as both to acquit and sacri6ce more 
than the whole number accused by his brethren. It 
was not those who were forgiven, but those wito were 
not fbrgiven, that ix upon the reign of Charles II., 
and also upon his Scottish advocate, the indelible 
character of oppression and blood-thirstiness. It 
must, at the same time, be allowed, that the acute mind 
of Sir George Mackensie was never asleep to practi- 
cal improvements in jurisprudence, aitliough tlie lust 
of power was sufficient to subdue his efforts, or turn 
them into aiiotlier course. While he wielded the sword 
of persecution himself, he did much to unfit it for the 
use of others. He countenanced and chorisheil a 
principle, which called for the examination of nil 
witnesses in criminal cases, in presence of Uie 
accused, instead of the secret chamber of the privy 
council. A frightful fiction of the law of both 
countries, by which no evidence could be led by a 
prisoner in op|)osition to the assertions of the libel 
made by the prosecutor, as representing tlie king, 
was removed by Sir George, forty years before it 
ceased to exist in England ; and he put a stop to tlie 
system of permitting the clerk of court to be enclosed 
with the khig, for the purpose of assisting him. In 
IG86, Mackensie showed that he had a feeling of 
conscience, and that his religion, if entirely political, 
was not accurately squared to personal ogerandisc- 
ment, by suffering himself to be dLsmissed for not 
agreeing to the catholic projects of James II. In 
1688, however, he was restored, on tlie advancement 
of his successor, Dalrymple, to the presidency of the 
court of session. 

The RevolutkMi termhiated his political career. 
At this feverish moment of struggle and disapiK)int- 
ment, he could so &r abstract his mind from politics, 
as to perform the neatest public service whidi is 
ever now connectedwith liis name, by founding the 
Advocates' Library. The inaugural speech wliidi 
was pranoooeed on the occasion, is preserved in Us 
worka. Tha intltDUoo bu fourishcd, and redeems 



Soothod horn the impdrtfttioa ofi 
extensive poblle library. After th 
George threw himaeJf into the ana 
of Oxford, the fittest receptacle i 
vindicator of the old laws of dtvia 
admitted a student on the 2d irf Ja 
did not long live to feel the blessingi 
he had praised, and for the first I 
He died at St James*s on the ftid A 

Sir George wrote severml workii 
ons cast tluui those to which we kai 
Institute of the Law of Scotland bn 
in comparison with the profoundM 
is meagre, and its brerity makes ki 
Laws and Customs in Matten Cri 
useful infbrmatMn, and is the carif 
(though not a very clear one) of m 
His Observatk»8 on the Lavs fl 
Nations as to Precedency, wiA i 
Heraldry as part €»f the Law of Kali 
by heralds. When Stillingfcet ■ 
their critkal attacks on theMaloai 
land, Sir George, who seemed lo ci 
serious matter to deprive his aate 
tors, wrote in 1680 A Defence a ■ 
Scotland, in which he comes hmdi 
advocate, and distinctly hhits Is il 
the roval line, that, had they vriMii 
might have had occasion to pot Uiil 
against them. These works, aln;^ 
vations on the acts of pariii 
minor productions, were edited kfl 
handsome folio volumes, in ITT 
or account of his own times, < 
esting of all his works, though [ 
was withheld diruugh the tinMil|< 
When long lost sight of, tlie greMT 
few years ago recovered to thevd 
graphic pictures of the state of tin I 
so descriptive in cliaracter as ClsR 
is often mure lively in the detsU 
more acute in perceiving the sclfii 
actors. 

MACKENZIE, Henry, the autt 
Feeling, was born at Edinburgh, 
His father was Dr Joshuu Macke 
physician. His mother was MorgS] 
ter of Mr Rose of Kilravock, a get 
family in Nairnshire. After being 
high school and university of EdinlH 
sie was articled to Mr Inglts of R< 
acquire a knowledge of tlie business 
To this, though not perfectly coo 
literary taste which he very eai 
applied witli due diligence; and, 
London to study the modes of £ 
practice, which, as well as tlie c 
court, were similar in both countri 
his talents induced a friend to soli 
in London, and qualifying himsel 
bar. But tlie anxious wi^es of fa 
should reside with them, and the 
unambitious mind, decided his reti 
where he became, first, partner, an 
cessor, to Mr Inglis, in the office o 
crown. 

His professional labour, howevei 
his attaichment to literary pursuits, 
he sketched some part of his first 
work, The Man of Feeling, which 
1771, witliout his name, ami was so 
with the public, as to become, a it 
occaskm of a remarkable finsud. 
Bath, observing the cootlnoed n 
aqtbor, laid claim to tha wofk as 
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tn ^pport his prrttfosions, transcribed tlie 

I his own hand, with an appropriate allour- 
tugi« interliiieatioiiSf and corrections, 
\iY WHS Lbrs etaim put turward, and so per* 
I red til, tliat Messrs Caclelland 
heri, fimnJ it necessary to im- 
ic by a formal contradiction. Though 
[*nfseTved Uie anoiiymiiy of tlie Muii 
oine years, (proljahly from prudential 
• Icreiice to his husinesis.) ii« did nut 

Jge, botJi before and after tJii« period, 

• rtrr viciety with which tlie Scottbh capilal 

1. He infunns us in hi* Life of Hotne, Uiat 

jmittal in boyhood as a kiiul of page lo tiie 

iti^ which liicn constituted the principal 

iteitainmeni of tlie moro polishixl people in 

jii; mad his early acqiinintance wiUi Humie, 

^»t>)i«rtsaR, Blair, and liie rest of the litemry 

thru hi the ascendant. Is ttvidfiitced from ttio 

gottrre. 

years after the publication of the Man of 
r, be published his Man of tiie World, which 
•ihIciI ha a cmuiterpart to tiit: other. In hh 
iKliiio^lie itnagined a hert> constantly oliiedietit 
itrf cmuXxftt of his moral ^ense. In the Man of 
Hrwdf lie i-xhibited, on the contrary, a person 
Img iMdlon^into misery und ruin, and ^^preacling 
Wf aU around him, by pursuing a happiness wliiclL 
xpfcted to oUain in defiiince of tlie moral sense, 
production wns Jtiliu de llouliigne, a novel 
r^ of letters, designed, in its turn, as a 
to the Man of the World. 
r 177**, a number of youn^ men of literory 
r.innt 1 led witli the i?cutti^b bar, ftiroied 
-ociution for the prosecution of 
'■>, which L-jJine to bear the name 
Of ibis club, Mr Mackenzie 
1 edged chief; mid when it was 
t i55ue liieir literary esrsays iu a small 
Wtltienibliiig the Spectator, he was ap- 
oadertake the duties eon meted with the 
The Mirror wns commenced on the 
fry, I77i)» in tlie shape of a Miiall folio 
Uiree halfpence, and termiualed on the 
Mjy. IThO; having latterly l>een i^sui^l twice 
itf the one lumdred and ten jmpers to 
Mirror exteijded, forty -two were con- 
Mackenzie, iiiclodinji*^ La Roclie, and 
of tJic most admired of his nunor 
fale* durinif tlie pro^ri^s of the pub- 
never eiceedeil four hunilred copies- but 
mnre than sufficient to bring it ymler the 
I • and iofluential circle, and lo found 
abas since enjoyed. When re-puli- 
i uuuui-eimo volumes, a considerable sum was 
from the copy rig lit, out of which tlie pro- 
presentci £lOD to the Orphan Hospital, and 
Uiemaelves to a hogshead of claret, to be 
at their ensuing meetings, 'the Lomiger, a 
*f exactly the same clmrocter, was commenced 
same writers, and muler the t^ame editorslitp, 
0, 1785, and cuntinued once a week till 
f January, 1787; out of the hundred and 
to which it exteridt-tl, fifty-sev*n are the 
of Mackenxtc. Cue of the latter papers 
dcYotiifl to It generous and adventurous 
tlie [toems of Bonis, which were just then 
and had not yet ht^n npproven by the 
s might liave been expected, Macken- 
fondly on tlie Addresses to titc Mmi'ie 
*««i i»aisy,which struck a tone nearest 
his own mind. 
y. I i»f the Royal Society of Edin- 

r MackeJiiie l)ecanie one of llie memWrs ; 
\Am L'0pe« witli wlucb he enridieU its 
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transactions^ are an elegant tribute to the memory of 
his friend lord Abercromby, and a memoir on Genaan 
tragedy ; tJie latter tif which bestows bigli praise 
on the Emelia Galotti of Leasing, and on tlie Robbers 
by Schiller, For this memoir he liad pri>cnrfHt the 
materials through the m>edium of a French work ; 
Imt desirhig afierwartls to enjoy the native beauties 
of Germ an poeiry, he took lessons in Gennan from a 
lir Okely, wlio was at that time studying medicine 
in EdinburgiL The fruit'^ of his attention to Gt-rman 
literature appeared furtlier in tlie year 1791, in a 
small volnme, containing traa^lalions of the Set of 
Horses by Lessing, ana of two or tliree other Ger- 
mrni pieces. But the most remarkable result of his 
studies ill this departaient, was certainly the e0ect 
whidi his memoir produced on the mimi of Sir WaU 
tcr Scott, then a very yoiin;^ man. Jt gavcadirec* 
tion to iJie genius of this illustrious jjcrson, at a time 
when it was groping about for something on which 
to employ itself ; and harmonising wiili the native 
legendary lore with which he wa« already replete, 
decided, perliap^!, that Scott was to strike out a new 
pntli for himself, instead of following tamely on in 
the already beaten walks of literature. 

Mr Miickensie was al.^oan original member of the 
Highland St»ciety ; ami by him were published liie 
volumes of their Transactions, lo which he prefixed 
an nceount of the institution^ and the principal pro- 
ceedings of the society. In these Transactions is 
also to be ftmnd his view of the controversy respect- 
ing Ossian^H Poems, and an interesting account of 
Gaelic poetry. 

At the time of the French Revolution, he wrote 
various tracts, witli the design of counteracting the 
progresii of liberal principles in hia own country. 
These services, with the triendship of lord Melville 
and Mr GtorgK Rose, obtaioecl for liim^ in 1804, tlie 
lucrative oflice of comptroller of taxes lor Scotland 
which he held till his death. 

In 1793, he wrote tlie life of Dr Blacklock, pre- 
fixetl to a quarto edition of the blind poet's works, 
which was pubUshe<l for tlie benefit of hb wiilow. 
In 181^, he rend to tlie Royal Society his Life of 
John Home, which was some years after prefixed Ui 
an edition of that poet's works, and was also pyblished 
separately. At the time he read this paper to ttie 
Society, lie laid also before them, in ctmneniion with 
it, some Critical Kssays, chiefly relative to dramatic 
mietry, which have not been published. He was 
[iimself a dramatic writer, though not a successful 
one. A tnigedy, written by him in early life, tintler 
the imme of 1 be Spanish Esther, was never repre- 
sented ; iu consequence of Mr Garrick's opinion, that 
tJie catastrophe was of tt>o slior-king a kind for the 
motleni stage ; although he ow^iied the merit of tlm 
poetry, the force (tf some of the scenes, and the scope 
for fine acting in the ciuiracterof Alphtmso, the lead- 
ing person in the drama « In 1T73, Mr Mackenzie 
protluced a tragedy under tlie title of The Prince of 
Tunis, which, Willi Mrs Vates as its heroine, was 
i>erforme*l with appbuse for six nights, at the Edlti- 
burgh theatre. Of Uiree other dramatic pieces by 
Mr Mackenzie, tlic next was'fhe Shipwreck, or Fatal 
Curiosity, which miglit be described hs an alteration 
of Lilly^s play under the latter of the two names. 
The comedies entitled The Force of Fashion, and Thtt 
^Vhite Hypocrite, both of which were unsuccessful, 
complete the list, Mr Mackeniie's grand del^ciency 
as a dramntic aulhi>r, was his inability to draw forci- 
ble chanicters. His rrovels and tales cliurm by other 
means altogether ; but in the dnmia, striking char- 
acter««, and a skiJful management of tliem, are indis- 
pensable. 

In 1S0», he piiblisbeil & complete edition of hia 
works bi eight voltuues. From that period, and 
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Indeed frmn one con^iderablf atitec^ent to it, he 
niig^lit be said to have nbandoned JiUTOtiire, though, 
to use his own aflrctiniEf imnt»r, ns employed at erne 
olf the meetings uf the Royol Sncipty, tlie old stump 
woiikl still occasioitnlif seitd for Li* a few f^cven shoots. 
Ihe patronage of tJie ^ovTrnnient was unfortunately 
extended in & somewhat improper shape, in as for as 
tlie office bestowefl upon liim* though liicratbcj 
required unremitting pt*r*yonaJ labfmr. He was thus 
unable, everj if Jir Ijad been wilhng, to nilttvatc 
titerature to any considerable poppose. Such leisure 
as he possessed, he spent chiefly in heaJilty recreations 
— in shooting, partlculnrlyt mnJ anj^lin£f, to which he 
wan devotediy attached, and the ftifiner of which he 
practised in early life, on the groiuid now occupied 
by the New Town of Fdiubiirgh, He thus prt>- 
tractecl hi"? days to a Ijcnlthy old ncfe, until he finally 
stnofi amidst hin fellow men, like Noah amongst his 
Je%ccndants, a sole surviving spmmen of n race of 
literary men, all of whom hnd long been consignetl 
to the dust. His recollection? of the girat njeu who 
lived ill his youtl», were mo^t distinct atid interesting^; 
hut it is to be reirretted, thtit with the excepUon of 
what he has given in his Life of Honu% he never 
<'ould be prevailed upon to commit them to paper. 
At leng^th, after a c<unparatively brief pcrJ«Hl i>f de- 
cline, he diet! January 14, 1^31, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his iiffe. By his wife, Mi«a P en uel Grant, 
ilinjghter of Sir Ludovick tyrant, of Grant, Irart., 
Mr Mackenzie had eleven children, the eldest of 
whom H a j<idge of the courts of session and justi- 
ciary. 

MACKFA'ZIF/S RIVER ; a river of North Amer- 
ica. In thfr first part of its course, it flows N. E, to 
the Lake of rhe llills, under the name Vnigah^ or 
Peace river; thence to Slave lake, it is c!nlled .SVnee 
rivtr I It then takes the name of Mmik&nzie^s rit?er, 
and flows 780 miles N. into the Arctic sen ; Ion. 13(F 
to 135"=^ V>^; Int. 011° 14' N. Its whole course is 
a knit S^nn mdes. 

MACKEREL (icomber). This is a tribe of mi- 
gniory fishes, which annually visit the American 
coast, and is among the most celebrated of that 
class, for its numbers, and for the great use made uf 
it in a salted state. The Europeim mackerel (S. 
scomber) was early known as an nrttele of food, and 
was held in hijch esteem by the ancient Romans, ai 
forniiuu the celebrated mrum^ a pickle, or sauce, of 
which they made great use. This \vas prepnred 
from several dttlerent kinds of fishi>s, but that from 
the mackerel was deemed by far the bcsL The 
mackerel is easily token, by a variety of hiit9» and 
the capture always succeeds best during a gentle 
breeze of wind, wliicli is hence termetl a mm^kerfl 
hrrpzr by seamen. At such a time the usual bait is 
a bit of red cloth, a colotirctl feather, &c. This fish, 
when alive, posiiesses grent symmetry of forui iind 
briltiancy uf colours, which are much impaired by 
deathj though not wholly obltteratetl It isi said, that, 
ill Uie spring, their eyes Fire almo-st covered with a 
white ftlm» wliich grows In the winter, and is regii- 
Jarly cost at the beetiuniui* of summer, before which 
they are half bliml. There are si'veral species of 
mackerel on the coast of the I nited States, the most 
common of which the 5, vermi/Uf closely resembles 
the European species. 

M A C K I N A r . See MiehitimaekiHnc. 

ftfACKINTOSfl, Sir Jajim, eminent as a jurist, 
a statesman, and a writer, — equally di*»tin|^iishiHi for 
h\% extensive leaniJng;, his larije views, and his lib- 
ertd principles in law, politics, and phlhwphy— was 
dwcjended of an ancicfit ?>cotli^h family, und Wn tn 
the pari!»li of L>orish, county of Inverness, In 1765, 
After studying at tf>e w^hool of Tortrose, in Ross- 
#hire, lic wa* H'lit to Kii»i('!^ college, Al>citk*en, and 



spent three years at Edinburgh, chr<»flf H 
studies. He receive<l his medical degret 
but his attention had already been dt»«rB 1 
literRture, history, and moral, pol&ical, oM 
tive philosophy, and his Iticlifwition soon |i 
abandon his profession. In 1789, we ■ 
Londuit, where he published a pamphlfl I 
gency quesiion, which, on account of q 
recovery of the king, attracteii little notice 
to the continent, at that interpstiiij"^ pt*rial 
uted to excite his sympathies for the FreiiJ 
published a rc[iiy to the celebrated Rd 
Burke, under tlie title of Vindicia> Gnltn 
fence of tlie French Revolution (1792), a I 
laid the funndation of hts fame, and acqull 
the friendship Ixjth of Fox and his ^eat \ 
About tJiis time, fttr Mackintosh emered I 
student of Lincoln's Inn, was soon called 
by that society, and commenced the prt^ 
law. Having obtauied permission, thoui 
out much difficulty, to deliver a course m 
the Itall of Liucohrs Irm, on the law of 
published his Introductory Lecture, undel 
a Discotirse on the Law of Nntiwe and S[ 
ability which it displayed obtained tim # 
tence, incl tiding; some of the most distlll| 
of the country. On the trial of PellStt 
against Bonaparte (tlien first consul of, 
which tiie prosecution was comlucted by 1 
tlie attorney general (afterwards <int 
state), and Mr Abbnt (afterwardji lord* 
the defence was conducted lit ^ ' **!' 
sole counsel in one of the most I * 

made at bar or in fonim. whicli „, . 
his reputation a^ an advocate and an or 
record ersi lip of B<imbay, with the dii^'it| 
hood, was soon after confer red on him, i 
the dischftr»e of the duties of his oflf»< 
years which be spent in India i 

exertions in the n melioration oi 
foundation of the Literary S^jtk ij iti i 
his vnliiable communjcations in the Asial 
While sitting on an admiralty €aii^» i 
that tliat court was bonnd to deciili^ Ij* 
nations, and not (as had been maintaloi 
the judges in England) by any direction i 
or his ministers. His return to Enfliit 
tened by a severe illness. He left BcM 
V ember, lfc<l t, retiring from the Record^ 
pension of £\200 per annum. 

In July, 1813, he was elected. throug^N 
of lord Cawdor, as representative for til 
Nairn. In 1818, he was elected for Ko 
in Yorkshire, through the itifltience of ( 
Hevonshire, and was re-cht>sen at the 
elc<-tiuns of 1820, 1856, 1830, ami IS^tl 
also ek^cted Lord Hector of the unireif 
gow in tH'J2^ and again in I«i3, Sir 
now become a person to whom a natioiHil 
find consideration were attached, one of 
anil elevateil characters of the country, i 
f|uiritt a convenlifinal right from the toi 
capttrity of his jutlgment, and the et 
splenduur of his abilities, to take an acd 
niinent part in the management of her ■! 
conviction of tliis truth prevailing in 
quarters where it could be acted npoii, 
pointed in 18?8. one «f his majesty's pi! 
and on the fornuition of tl»e Karl Clfey adi 
in 1830, he was made on the 1st Dffeell 
mi^isioner for Indian atfairs. 

In parliantent, Sir -lames took a prDintt 
all qu€'*tions connectetl with foreign pol 
teniational law ^ but more especially dl 
hiiu!^elf in the di^'ussiotis on the »lini Ul 
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rtj of the |ff«M,raiigioii8 toleration, 
dia settlement cif Greece, reform in 
Ml the right of our colonies to self- 
I politics ne was a whig, and all his 
es in parliament were in fiEiTour of 
sentiments of that party; but he 
e of the most moderate and tolerant 
ver existed, as the natural mildness 
> of his disposition never failed to 
n whatever character he assumed, 
itatesman, or judge. 
be displayed all the domestic vir- 
better qwilities of human nature. 
iiieYoIent, generous, humane, and 
coorersational powers were of tlie 
irer failed to delight all who Iiad 

to enjoy his society. His person 
and above the middle staturt^. His 
intelligent, and exhibited a pleasing 
re and gay expression, indicative of 
■pathiie with either of these feel- 
might direct their appeals to him. 
in May, 1832, and was buried at 

an iiuthor, his most finished pro- 
Mrtation on the prepress of phtlo- 
Bcyelopedia Britannica. He also 
of Sir Thomas More in Lardner's 
bwo volumes of an abridged history 
9te two little volumes contain some 
and disquisitions ; but in the opin- 
idl, they were merely the expansion 
Bttter which lie intended for a great 
a the affairs of England since the 
rfaich lie had contemplated for scv- 
a part written, but was too much 
t>gress, both by his parliamentary 
ma state of his health, to bring to 
ii labours were, nevertheless, given 
1834, as a History of the British 
tas the opinion of Sir James that 
le written with feeling, but without 
bis excellent dogma he has himself 

He also contributed various ex- 
the Edinburgh Review. 

twice married; first in 1789, to 
Stewart of Gerrard Street, Sofio, 
ienrs Stewart, formerly proprietors 
?08t, by whom he liad issue, a son, 
cy, and three danghtersf — viz., Mary 
las James Ricli, F.sq., of Bombay — 
d to W. Erskine, Esq. — and Cathar- 
ir W. Wiseman, Bart. Mrs Mack- 
17. — He was afterwards married to 
terof J. B. Allen, Esq. of Cressella, 
. By this lady, who died at Chesne, 
he 6th May, 1830, he had one son 
; vis., Robert Mackintosh, Esq., 
ew College, Oxford ; and Frances, 
idgewood, Esq. Staffordshire. 
DARLEs, an actor and dramatist of 
was bom in Ireland, 1G90, and 

Dublin, as a bargeman, until his 
, when he went to England, and 

of strolling comedians. In 1710, 
1 actor in the theatre at Lincoln*s- 
s not, however, until 1741, that he 
jne as an actor, by his admirable 
lylock, that being, indeed, tlie only 
h he stood pre-eminent. He coii- 
ige until 1789, which long interval 
the usual vicissitudes of theatrical 
,11 greater by the temper of the 
ing the last years of his life, his 
came impaired, and in this state he 
tjf at the oge of 107. His Man of 



the World, a comedy, discovers a keen knowledge of 
life and manners, ana exposes meanness, sycophancy, 
and political servility, with considerable skill. His 
Love A-la-mode also possesses kindred merit. Mack. 
lin was an entertaining companion, altliough dicta, 
torial, and very irascible. 

MACKNIGHT, James, a learned ScoUish divine, 
bom in 1721, was educated at Glasgow and Leyden, 
and, on his return, was onlained minister of Maybole, 
where he remained sixteen years, and composed his 
Harmony of tlie Gospeb, and his New Translation of 
tlie Epistles. In 1763, he published his Truth of the 
(jospel History. In 1772, he became one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh. Dr Macknight employed 
nearly thirty years in the execution S his k^t and 
greatest work, on the apostolical epistles — a New 
literal Translation from the Greek of all the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, witli Commentaries and Notes, philo- 
logical, critical, explanatory and practical (1795, 4 
vols., 4lo). He died in 1800. 

MACLAURIN, Colin; a celebrated mathema- 
tician and philosopher, born at Kilmoddan, in Scot- 
land, in 1698. He studied at Glasgow, where he 
took the degree of M. A. at the age of fifteen, and 
defended a thesis on the Power of Gravitation. In 
1717, he obtained the mathematical chair in the 
Marischal college at Aberdeen, and, two years after, 
was chosen a fellow of the royal society. In 1725, 
lie was elected professor of mathematics at Edin- 
burgh, where his lectures contributed much to raise 
the clmracter of tliat university as a school of science. 
A controversy with bishop Berkeley led to the pub- 
lication of Maclatnrin's great work, his Treatise on 
Fluxions (Edinburgh, 1742, 2 vols., 4to). He died 
June 14, 1746. He was the author of a Treatise on 
Algebra ; an Account of Sir Isaac Newton's Philo- 
sophical Discoveries ; papers in the Transactions of 
tlie Royal Society ; and other works. 

MACPHERSON, Jamim; distinguished in liter- 
ary history for his translations or imitations of Gaelic 
poems, said to have been composed in the third cen- 
tury. He was bom, in Inverness-shire, hi 1738, and 
studied at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Having pub- 
lished Fragments of Ancient Poetry, translated from 
the Gaelic or Erse I..anguage, a subscription was 
raised to enable him to collect additional specimens 
of national poetry. He produced, as the fruit of his 
researches, Fingal, an ancient Epic Poem, translated 
from tlie Gaelic (1762, 4to) ; Temora, and other 
Poems (1763, 4to) ; professedly translated from 
originals by Ossian, the son of Fingal, a Gaelic 
prince of the tliird century, and his contemporaries. 
(For an account of the controversy on this subject, 
see Ossian.) From tlie evidence of the contending 
parties, it may be concluded, that Macpherson's 
prose epics were founded on traditional narratives 
current among the Highlanders ; but the date of the 
oldest of their lays is comparatively modem ; and it 
is now difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the 
precise extent of his obligatkms to the Gaelic bards 
of former ages. Mr Macpherson was afterwards 
agent to the nabob of Arcot, in consequence of which 
he had a seat in the house of commons from 1780 to 
1790. He died in 1796, and was interred in West- 
minster abbey. He was also the author of a prose 
translation of Homer*s Iliad, and of some other 
works. 

MACRABIOTICS (from futM0§f, long, and ^»f, 
life); the science of prolonging life, tlufeland 
called his well known work Afakrabiotikf or the Art 
of proloiiging human Life. See Ijongeviiif, 

MACROBIUS, AuRELius A.MBR08irs Thiodo- 
sirs ; a Latin author, in the reign of the emperor 
Theodosius, to whom he oflfciated as an officer of 
the trnrdrobe, and enjoyed a conrideraWe tbore of 
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thp imperial favour. The country of \m birth, ns 
well a^ tlie religion which he professiMl, are both 
URCi^rtnin* He was the author of a miscellanpims 
work, entitled Saturiiafm, cnrions fjr its criticisms, 
and valtiable for the li^ht it tlirows upon the niaii- 
nprs and ciistonis tif anliE|LiiLy ; a cominetitarjr on 
Cicero's Somttiiim Sctpiouisj in two bouks, v^luahle 
for the exposititjH it nHbnlt* uf t!ie doctririp* of Pyilia- 
goi"as\ with rt'Sj^H^ct to the hurninny of the spheres ; 
and a treatise De Di^errfttii* e( ihcietufttfus frtftci 
Ltattnique I'erhL llipre are several ediltuns of tliis 
anthor's wntintfs, the best of which are iho&c of 
1070, Leyden, and 1774* Leipsic. He is supposed 
to hiive died aljout the year 4^0. 

MADAGASCAR ; mi island of Africa, nn the 
eastern coast* separated from the continent by the 
chainiel of Mozamhiqne, which is about 270 miles 
across. It extends from U"* 57' to 25^ 40' S. lat.» 
anil from 43° 33' to 50*^ tik' E. Ion,, and is about 
900 miles long, and from 120 to 3O0 broad ; 
square miles, aWut 220,000 ; population* uncertain ; 
estimnled by Flacourl at I.OOO/KlOj by llondoux, at 
3,000,000; by Rochon, at 4,000,000. It is one of 
the largest islands in the world, and is remarkable 
for its tcrtility. The surface is greatly diversified, 
being intersected, thronghout its whole length, by a 
chain of tofty mountains, the liighei^t summits of 
which are said to lie aU>ut 1 1 ,000 feet above the sea. 
The scenery of these motmtains is often i^fund and 
picturesque. The forests abcuind in beautiful trees, 
as |ialias» ebony, wckmI for dyeiuii^* bamboos of enor 
mous gize, oraiif^fe and lernoii trees* The liotany of 
the island is interesting ; iron mines abound in vad- 
oLis j^arts ; other minerals are fotnid ; but the miaem- 
logy of the island lias lx*en but little explored. The 
country is well waterwl by numerous streams, mostly 
small, which descend from the nni'riniains. In this 
Kenlal climate, tliey produce a loxuriaiU fertility. 
Rice is the staple fotnl of the infiiibitauts. Other 
productions are potatoes, sugar, silk, he. The 
sheep prtwhice line wool. The coci^-nut, banana, 
&c,, flourish. The inhabitants are c^imjwised of t^vu 
distinct races, the Arabs or des<-euilants of foreign 
wilonists, and the Negroes or origiiial inhabitants of 
the islmvd. The character of the inhnbitaiiis tlitrers 
miicli in the different jmrts of the island; and the 
accounts of writei-a are vpry discordant on this sub- 
ject. But, in reality, to»> little is known of the 
greater part of the island, to aflord grounds lor any 
Bife opinions. The anne^tetl cut exhibits their ustial 
costume. 




The name and position of tin* inhiiid were first 
nmde known to Europeans !»y Mnrco Polo, in the 
thirteeDth century, iiltiioitf^h it ha4l been known to 
the Ai»bi for mtftt^X ceaturlci. It was viatted by 



tlie Portufi^ese in the beffinniog of the] 
century. The French made attempUto 
nies there in the middle of the »evi 
but a1>aiidoned the islatid after mai>| 
the natives- In 1745, they made new 
withtjut mach succ^ess. In 1814, it 
by Britain as a dependency of Mi 
had been cedeil to her by France, and 
ments were established. One of the 
the interior, who had shown liimseif ejigi 
a knowledge of European arts for Jtis si 
seated, in 1820, to rellfiqiiish the sUt< 
condition that ten Mada^ascees shotdd 
Britain, and ten to Mauritius, for edi 
sent to Britain were placed under thtt 
London missionary society, who sent 
and meclmiijcs to Madagascar, la ISiO^J 
dien were taught in llie mtsskmarj schoofa| 
of the Scripture have since been traittkl 
native languatre. This king died in 1 
do not kiioH^ what has been the di 
new niler. — See Roc lion, I'otjfnge 4 
Flaconrt, Histoire de Madagascar ; O 
of Madagtucar (1822). 
' MADAME, in France; the title nf 
the king*s brother, of the sister of the 
cjr the sister of the king's moiher, or 
de Francr (the daughter of the king or 
phin, ileceased duriiiff the life of the 
Mexdames de Franre i the common title i< 
ters of the French kings. MademuuHU 
honour of the daughters of the king's \ 
daughters of the king's father's brotlier^a( 
ters uf the king's mother's brotlters. lu 
ordered that it should be given only 
princess of the blood. 

MA DDKU {rtthia) ; a gentis of pifl 
given its name to an exleut^ive fnniil] 
among others^ the genus galium or htdi 
it closely resembles in habit, but diican 
which consists of two globular oociN 
Fifteen species are known. They an; d 
ceous, witli rou^Ii brtinching sterns, si 
arranged in whorls of four or six, and si 
which are usually disposeti in terminal {K 
(t/tc/ornm^ or dyer*s madder, i>» by far tl 
portant of the genus, cm acxrount of Om 
colour aicmledTiy the roots ; and, indfl 
stance is essential to dyers and caJicckj 
their manufactures could not be carried c 
In coii^quence, it has l>ecome an inipd 
of commerce, and is impc^rted into this ( 
Holland to a very great extent. Thoui^ 
in France for a century and a half, tlie ifl 
inadequate to the consumption in tlmt < 
it is &irgely importeti from tlie Levant 
from HulLand. The plant grows wild in, 
of the south of Europe. The root is perfl 
creeping, al>out as large as a qui! I, and ro 
out and wiiliin ; from it arise several tm 
ranguhir <items, rough, branching, and vi 
feet in leni^Lli ; the leaves are oblor^ 
prickly oa tile margin and midrib ; Uiej 
yellow and small, ainiE atr dlspitsed in a 
the extremity of the branches, and in Uifii 
superior leaves ; they make iheir appearj 
end July, and are succeeded by blark| 
'I'he most approv cil method of culture in , 
and where tins practice is pursued, ceii^ 
tionsare requisite. As the madder uf hf 
aflbrds more colouring matter, as well al 
tint, it is best for thoM* who bve In a nort| 
to import the M^eil from the M»uth. Agn^ 
seed is to*i much dried, it may remain in t 
two or three years before it will ^crmiJMUf 
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ihooki be kept 10 a bed of moistened earth 
lenerer there is any delay in sowing it. 
h, and deep toil fe the most suitable, and 
I ploagbed to the depth of two feet The 
r&g b in Febroary, or the beginning of 
r the more northern, and September or 
r the more soathem regions. This kind 
Hiiee but little care and attention : for the 
it it neceesary only to keep it free from the 
I la hoe it slightly once during the sum- 
It nooiid, it requires hoeing in the spring, 
■ei^ and again, a little more deeply, in 
pHt of the season; the same is requisite for 
wr, except that the earth is heaped up 
MB of the stems, in order to make it 
■ore vigour, and enlarge the roots. It is 
mtbe secoi^ Ume oflioeing, to cut tlie 
atUe, who are very fond of it ; but this 
oold not be repeated during the season, as 
led by some writers, or the roots will suf- 
mly at the end of the third year, that the 
It for harvesting ; and, if it is suffered to 
the ground beyond this period, more is 
pained. The roots, at this time, contain 
It quantity of colouring matter, and have 
eir full siie. The best method of obtain- 
ots, is the following : A trench is dug 
ovB, to the depth of two feet, when, by 
the earth about the roots, they may be 
Btlre. In a good soil, a single plant may 
poands of tlie fresh roots, which diminish, 
tiz>sevenths or seven-eighths of their 
Die roots should be immediately washed, 
all decayed parts, and dried as quick as 
ilher by the sun or in a kiln. It is well 
dMt madder is a hazardous crop, as, from 
laictum only after a lapse of three years, 
WpMlble to foresee what will be the state 
ikit it that time. Another mode of culti- 
fm the roots, which are divided and set 
mtf thousand plants may be allotted to an 
•■Mlder from Holland is most esteemed, 
■kirated in that country to a very great 
He process of pulverising the roots, which 
r poundin*^ or grinding, was, for a long 
ft secret by the Dutch. In the state of a 
b of an orange-brown colour, and is liable 
damp, and to be spoiled, if kept in a moist 
adder is used for dyeing woollen, silk, and 
goods, and the colour is very lasting, and 
action of tlie air and sun. Within a few 
sthod has been discovered of rendering the 
ttogly brilliant, and approaching to purple. 
IDS a first tint for several other shades of 
d besides, has, of late, been successfully 
sinters, and is found to yield a fine rose 
if adder abo possesses the singular property 
ng its red colour to the bones of those 
hich have used it for food, and also to the 
»ws, if they have eaten of it freely. 
Uion of Madder, and its Employment in 
All the parts of the plant contain a yellow 
matter, which, by absorption of oxygen, 
ed ; tlie root is, however, most productive 
ouring matter, and is the only part employ- 
ng. It is distinguished into three parts — 
tlie middle portion, and the interior woody 
le bark contains the same colouring matter 
od, but mixed with much brown extractive 
lich degrades the hue. The bark may be 
in the milling, for it is more readily ground, 
bus he removed by the sieve. In the mid- 
f the root, which contains the finest colour- 
r, and that in largest quantity, there may 
(iiisfaedy by the microscope, a great many 



shinmg red particles, dispersed among the fibres. 
These constitute the rich dyeing material. The 
fibres contain a brown substance, similar to what is 
found in the bark. The roots occur in commerce, 
dried aud in powder. They are also sold fresh ; in 
which state they yield finer colours, dye more, and 
give up their colouring matter with one third less 
water. According to experiments made in England, 
five pounds of fresh roots go as far as four of the dry 
ones ; and it is estimated that eight poimds of fresh 
roots are reduced to one in drying ; hence the great 
advantage of using the green roots becomes apparent. 
The roots produced in the south of France, when 
sold in the iresli state, are called alizari. They are 
reddish-yellow, but, when ground, take a fine red tint. 
The madders of Germany and Holland are orange- 
yellow, passing into brown-red, liaving an acid and 
saccharine taste, and a strong smelL Jahn found, in 
100 parts of madder. 

Fatty matter, of a red-brown colour, rc^mbliog wax, l.o 
Red reninoiM matter, .... 3.0 

Red RxtracUre matter, .... 20.0 

Oxidized extractive 5.0 

Brownish rum, ..... 8.0 

Li|n>eoiu fibre, ..... 43.5 

Acetate of potath and Hnie, ... 8.0 . 

Phosphate, muriate, and hulphate of potash, about 8.0 
Silica, ...... 1.5 

Oxide of iron, . . . OJi 

100.0 

According to other analyses, madder contains free 
tartaric acid Kuhlinann finds, in the madder of Al- 
sace, red colouring matter, dun colouring matter, lig- 
neous fibre, vegetable acids, mucilage, vegeto-animal 
matters, (aiotiied), gum (4 per cent.), sugar (16 per 
cent.), bitter matter, resin, salts ; the last consisting 
of carbonate, sulphate, and muriate of potash, car- 
bonate, and phosphate of lime, with sihca. The 
recent researches of M. M. Robiguet, Colin, and 
Kuhlmann, seem to prove tliat the diti'erences in the 
madder dyes proceed from the n>lative proportions of 
two distinct colouring principles in madder, which 
they have called alizarine and xanthine. By digest- 
ing the powder of madder in water, and acting upon 
the jelly-like solution thus obtained, by boiling alco- 
hol, an extract is afforded, which, at a subliming heat, 
yields the proper red colouring matter of madder, or 
alisarine. Or the ground miadder may be treated 
directly with boiling alcohol ; and to the alcoliolic 
solution, dilute sulphuric acid is added, which preci- 
pitates the aliiarine in a copious orange precipitate. 
Alizarine has a golden-yellow hue, is insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and etlier, is precipitated by 
acids, but not by alkalies, sliowing disiinctiy aa 
analogy to resins. I'he xanthine was obtained from 
a fawn-yellow matter, soluble in alcohol and water, 
by precipitation with oxide of lead, washing the pre- 
cipitate with alcohol, and extricating the colour by 
sulphuric acid. It has an orange-green tint, and a 
saccharine taste ; alkalies cause it to pass into red, 
and acids to lemon-yellow. It is inferred by these 
chemists, that, in those fabrics which exhibit rose 
tints, the xanthine predominates ; wliile in the violet, 
it is nearly wanting. From a knowledge of these 
facts, it becomes easy for a skilful dyer to promote 
the absorption, by the cloth, of one or other of these 
colouring principles, or to remove one of them, should 
both together liave been attached to it. Kurrer lias 
published, in the Polytechnic Journal of Dingier for 
1827, a process, by a spirituous or vinous fermenta- 
tion, and an immediate subsequent washing, which 
gives a perfect result with all the madders of com- 
merce. The madder, penetrated with water, and 
covered over merely one inch, ferments in from thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours, wlien the whole is transferred 
into a tub containing a consideiable quantitr of cold 
water. Here tbe mdderpr«ciplUkti90| and iniiitb^ 
1?o 
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tfaslipd Willi several coliI waters. The dcctlimry 
madder-red dye is given in the fuUuvvinjjf way : — the 
yam or cioUi is piii iiiiu a very weak filkaliiiB bath, 
at the boUifig tem^ji^mlure j Ihtu washed, dried, and 
guUed ; or, when ihi* calico is lu be printed, fur this 
ualh may l>e substituted ojieof cow-ihuig, fcubstH|uenl 
exposure to tlie air ftu" a day or two. aud Inline rsion 
bi very dilute sulpburie acid, In this way tiie^ sLuH' 
bt^^iuies opeucd, and lakes and retains the cidour 
beller. Afi^r ibe gail if lyr, tbi: good>i ai'e dried, aial 
abiiaed twice ; tlieii dritd, liusjed and passed tbiou^jh 
the maddiT b:ith. This i^ oim ponied of tiiree4iKir4hs 
ot' n pound ot" ^((Jod madder tui- evttry pouiid weisrht 
<jr the goods. The hath is sli»wly raiscil to tJie boil- 
liij( point in tli« course of lifty or sixty minutes, more 
iir h'^if VLcriivdh}^ to Uir f^bade of colour wishetl for. 
When Ibe boiling has cxjntitmptl for a Inv miimti t>, tiie 
sttiQ' is takiMi ouU wusliml sliglul j, dried, and Lnated 
u secmul tune in tbe same man tier ^ atid witb aa iiiucb 
madder, it is tiien wasbed and dried, or pii$i»cd 
iJirough a hot si»ap batli, whicb cairries oli' tfie tawn- 
co loured puiiiclrs. OUier dyes bkewi^e ure added U^ 
tJie madder ballK bi obLain otlier sbad^ q( colour; 
for iuilauce, a decoctiou of fustic, weid^ logwood, 
quercitrou, kiioppertK tlm mordants lieiiig modified 
accaidiii}:»]y. Uocli*'i"hull" preKTibes for itrdinartf 
ntmlderrrti, ilm fulkmlnff proportions :—tw*' at y 
pui!uds of coUou yarn, fburteeri pounds of I>uteh 
madder^ Liire€*. pounds of gialbiuts, &ve pounds of 
{dum ; to whiib are added, ^r^, one pQiiiictaiul a half 
l»f scelatc of le^d, and, tiubitcquenLly, a quarter pound 
pf clialk. Ulititi bran is added to the maftdei' liatb, 
\^Hi c(j|oijr l^ecomes muck lighter, and of u more 
flj^reeable lint. 

AtlriaHUpk maddrr-rcd ts given by insDy distinct 
operations. Thu fin>t coniiiiiLii in rdeaii^iii^ or scoiir- 
Ui^ tJie gmKis liy alkaline Iwitbn, after wtiiicb tJiey are 
ttterped in oily iiquors^ brouobt to u creamy state by a 
Jiltie carbanate uf M>da in ^ottition. I nfubion of sheep's 
duug ts ofien used as an interuiedtale or fiecondiiry 
Steep. Ihe operation of oiling, with mudi manual 
bibour, and then removing liie superAnous or loosely 
adkerini; oil wbh an alkaline bath, i^ repeated tv^o or 
three time^i, Inking care to dry luirti, nfier eaeii pro- 
cess. 1 hett follows Uie galUng. alouung« nmvhlering, 
and bricbteniti^, for rejuoving the dui^coloured prin- 
ciple, by boiling at an elevate^t tn^mperature, wiLh 
alkaline bquida und snap. '1 be wJmIe is often etin- 
cluded witb ft roting by ^^alt of tin. 

iVtADElR.A ; an island otf tbe vvrf^tern coaat nf 
Africa, behMiji»Hig to Portugal j l»n. IT" W. ; bit. ?^2^ 
30' N» I »i]|mre miles >*07 ; popnlati^ui e!»iimated at 
100,000. I'be iKjdy of the people are of i'nrtuguese 
descent, nej^ro slavery not being permitted. The 

Cli$ant.^ are vifry poor, rude, and ij^ioruiit t the 
rdest 1/ibuur is performed by feamles. The religitm 
is rathobc. 'i be island consisut of a eollertion cd' 
mouiiLainii, tbe most eJevnted of which is 50(>8 feet 
Iiifjjii, 'i be lower slopes are covered vvitli vines, tbe 
loftier sununitti witb forests of pbie and cbestmii. A 
greaL fiart of the sides of the hills eunsi^ts of itbmpt 
precipitous rocks, supposed to be of volcanic forma- 
tion. Mu^t of the rocks aloop[ tbe coast are composed 
of a whiLe kva. The productions, liesides wme, wre 
wheat, rye, suijar, cofl'ee, ti\\x\u\ kidney- ben lis, arrow- 
rtMit, pine-iipplcts, &c '1 be great prtHluctbu i^j wine, 
of welbkntmn exceUence. Tbe quanilty amiimlly 
i»a*le H about 20,000 pipes, of which iwo-tlnrd* tire 
exporit^ priiietpnlly to Great BriUln and ilie lintLsh 
f'uiunies. 'i'h«< best vines gitiw on tJie w>utli s^ide of 
ibe blaikl, I here are tie v era 1 varieties of winei -, 
Um best 16 called London particular. The lax-gutb- 
#fper takes tbe tenth prt of the must : the re*t is 
divided between the proprietor atiil Uie farmer* 
4jt»fiii iilNi4Mk)> liuU »ldi iixon$ liug§^ whi«li, being 




allowed to nm wild^ acquire a lasts of 
nibbit al&u is very comma n in the 
districts, Bce« are very ci».nn>on , and Ihp bunr} 
priKbioe ii very delicate Bega^ary is cmjiuarniiu 
the ptas^auts, aikl t^ considered no ^ 
Portuguese peiilry live in q prouil ai.^^ 
ner, ossotriatintf little with simiicei-s, hi iIk 
the mo^t optilenC part of the iiduitbiiiiMs tarn 
British mercltants, establi'ibed ibere for tlit 
trachv The commerce of the i*land CfMiwrti i 
entirely in tbe export of its wine. Torvf 
pinr;^ at RJrtdeirn, provisions ainl nefr 
exorbitantly dear. Adjacent to Madetn 
Santo, u small inland, and tbe De^rttii. ^vltifh, 
iMndcini itself, compose the |;rittip of th*' Mi^ 
Funcbal, tJie capital, witb ^O.OCK) inbab^uinls, 
Jon. 17** <>' \\.; laL S^*' 37' N. Porui twaton 
covered by Zurco, a. PortngUf*e navit" ' '" '" 
milea* we leay iidieve the nuniiniic si' 
an Englisbnian of obscure conditio n, 
bave eloped witb a young lady of noM' 
sail fur France, but was driv*-n to thi^ 
hidy is said to biive difd in coiisi fpurn c utittr 
ings, and Madiam did not long <.urvire. fa 
Voyage of Robert Maelinm in ItaktujtlM la 
Zurco discovered the isLmd wbieb be e;ibKlllli 
or the /fornix on tjccount of llm nitioiituidr nu 
ber of the trees tbnt covered it, and \\ 
almost entirely disiippeftred. For tl.< 
recejit events in ftindeira, see P^tf/ 
Staunton, and BowdicJfs voyage* n 
tion relative to this inland. For ^ ' r 

in g the wines J, see Hendersons ; 'ft 

MADEIRA; a rivrr in Sou,.. ,... iiij 
abuminnt, and navigable; alMiiit IMV mikl 
rising in the mfuuitains of CbnqnKacii« tn Um| 
lie of Peru. It runs an ea surly rxiufve t^ 
Cms de ia Sierra, with the nnmes of !^ VUi 
quisca, Cachimayo, aufUiiiapay; mid 
nciriii, enters the AainsMUi rnvr. wiUi i 
Mmk'iva (Portuguese fur irt^od)^ on Ditfi«4m 
vast quantity of vvikhI which it carrt^-s tlu' 
cun-int. It abounds m excellent fi'^b 

M A I) N KSS. See M^titul Dcraiigi 

MADOr ; Dccurdiiig to a Welsh 
Welsb prmce^ wbo, in con^ec|iience of s«i 
dbscnsions, went to s»ea with ten sbipa a 
in the Iwelfib century, and discovtred 
ocean far to the west. He made seven* l 
and from this unknown bind, but finiilty 
the knowledge of bis country men. J be 
be buind in the Welsh Trmds, and Haklti^ 
account f*f the vnyag^s in his coU«H^tioii, 
vellera have imagineil that they bad tfi^cov^r^ 
of tbes;c early endgranUi in tn ' 
couniry, and we Jmve had sxm 
and Wehli Indians, Jkc. Sec Uu.iiUjEw*^ a 4 
Narraiit-e^ bixik ix,» note A. 

MADONNA {ituii&H}; proptrlv. mv I 
Petrarch often calls La urn mtn^ 
more particularly applieiho the \ i 

calletl in other languages, oat iad^, Sluuft 
picttire!» are known under the name of J|| 
Ibe Cimoas Madunna di Sittto of liapliaei, 
lery uf Dresilen. 

MADRAS, PRK*«mExtY of; fnnt -rtf ( 
possessions in llindo<jstnu, <H>nii : 

**f the ciHinlry somh of the Kri^i.i .1 

row strip on ibe western c*iahi auti ct^e N^ 
cant. A considerable jiortion of tt h gi 
native princes siibordiiuitc tu the BrUi»l| 
lected by a subsiiliary forte; Uie rc>t I* 
imnnnliate direction yf tin* g<i\ ff* 
Madras, aiid,Ju 1^22, was sub 
four districts, witli an are^ uf \ 
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fttaof ll^'87r,00a Tlw eonaierce of 
7 li in oomfc k i m big, oonpared with that 
in OQOM^iMiioe of the wsiit uf a harbour, 
lUe riven. Madias, the capital of the 
I the laifeit dtj oq the coast of Coro- 
. IS9 6' iM.| km. W> 2V E.; 1044 miles 
1, 770 firoia Bombay; popahition, by ceii- 
41V61* It oonsisto of fort St George, 
r Black tovo, and the £an^>ean houses 
m» mnooiided by gaideiiB. The hea^y 
■itt on the shore, and the rapid current 
I the gulf, render the landing often dan- 
tvays diflkuit. Boats, formed of three 
1 together, are used for crossing the surf ; 
I weather, when no boat can venture 
i« native ishermen pass it on rafts called 
Tbe Black town is an irregular assem- 
It aad faaaiboo houses, crowded together 
d dirty streets, inhabited by HittOnoe, 
Wi, Arsiiettiaus, Portuguese, and other 
^gpiged in the company's service. 
i the Europeans are generally of but 
mmnded with verandas; wet mats of 
e phioed beft>re the doors and whidows^ 
nsol^ to peffume and cool the apart- 
Mal if then excessive. Besides some 
iaritaUe institnUoos, Madras contains 
■t houaes, and if the seat of the supreme 
naidency, 

I Che capital of Spain, te situated hi 
•■d in a province of the saaie name, 
VM, near the centre of the kingdoas, 
Ifi from the sea ; 650 miles S. S. W. of 
. lif S. of Rome; Ion. 3° 38' W.; bit 40^ 
hllon, by acensus in 1S86, S0i,S44,in- 
pn» It is built on several eminences, 

K above the level of the sea, being the 
ipital in Europe. Seen at a distance, 
eg that announces a great city, and, 
ig destitute of wood, and even of 
ml of tlie villages are in hollows, the 
Konmonly dreary. On drawing near. 
Is more cheerful. The city is of an 
about six miles in circuit, surrounded 
\ wall, but has no ditch, or any other 
The old streets are narrow and 
ny others are wide, straight, and 
rhey are paved, kept clean, ancflighted. 
16 gates. 42 squares, mostly small, 606 
■rchfe, 75 convents, 8 colleges, and 18 
public edifices, 17 fumitains, and several 
aaumg which tlie Prado is the principal. 
louses are uniform, generally low, with 
MS, and have little striking in their ex- 
churches are less magni6cent than in 
cities in Spain. There are two palaces 
Je_the Palaeio Real at the western ex- 
the JBmen Retiro at the eastern. The 
is of a square form, extending each 
, 86 feet high; the enclosed court 120 
It is strongly built, the exterior ele- 
ented, and contains a collection of paint- 
•t masters of Flanders, Italy, and Spain, 
vary contains about 130^000 volumes, 
duscripts. The great school of Madrid 
lasters, who teach tlie various arts and 
bere is another seminary, on an equally 
B, for the sons of the nobility and gentry, 
ademies for the study of the several fine 
6 garden, and a variety of charitable insti- 
idrid is the Maniua Carpeianorum of the 
1 the Mqforitvm of the middle ages. 
t made it the capital of the kingdom, on 
i central position. It was occupied by 
pa in 1806, and was tha n widi ac i U 



Joseph Bonaparte until 1818 It was afterwards oc- 
cupied liy the British. In the French eipedition into 
Spain in 1823, it was again entered by the French, 
under the duke d'Augoulenie. See S^tn.^ 

MADRIGAL; a short lyric poem adapted to ex- 
press ingenioiis and pleasing Uioughts, commonly on 
amatory sui^jects. It contains not less tlian four, 
and generally not more timn sixteen, verses; and con- 
sists, commonly, of hendecasyliables, with shorter 
verses interspersed, or of verges of eight syllables 
irregularlv rhymed. In the soft Provencal dialect, 
it was called mmdriml, because used for sul^cts of a 
maierial, that is, of a common and low clwracter. 
Otlier derivations are given, as firom utandray which 
signifies, in Greek and Latin, a sheepfold. The 
earliest madrigals were those of Lemmo of Pistoiu, 
set to music by Casella, wlu> is mentioned by Daiite. 
They were afterwards subjected to stricter rules in 
regard to the number of verses and tlie rhyme. In 
tbe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, wie find 
madrigals for the organ and otlier instruments. The 
madrigals of Tasso are among the finest specimens 
of Italian ooetry. This form has been successfully 
cultivated by the Germans. 

MADURA ; a territory celebrated in the Hindoo 
mythology, now forming a part of the Madras presi- 
dency, llie capital, of the same name, contains the 
vast pahu» of the ancient rajahs, now going to decay, 
with Its fofty dome, ninety feet in diameter, and the 
Great Temple, one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of Hindoo architecture, with its four gigantic 
porticoea^ each tanBounted with a pyramid of teu 
stories. Mahadava, under the mystic form of the 
Ungam, is the principal object of adoration. Among 
other remarkable placM in thia territory is the isbuid 
of Rameawara (the Lord Rama), separated from the 
main land by a mrrow strait, across which stretdies 
a line of rocks called jithm't bridge. Rama, seised 
with compunctfcm for the sbiughter of the Brahmans 
In his wars, here set up the holy Ungmm, 

MEANDER, now MEINDER; a river of Ashi 
Minor, whkh takes its rise in Phrygia, on mount 
Celanus: it forms the boundary between Caria and 
Lydia, and flows into the iEgean sea lietween Priene 
and Miletus. It was celebrs^ among the andeuts 
for its wuiding course. The name was thence trans- 
ferred to the faitertwined purple borders on mantles 
and other dresses, as well as upon urns and vases; 
hence, figuratively, meandering jmihe, meandering 
pAraeee; that is, artificial turns and circumlocu- 
tions, &c, 

M^CENAS, C. CiLNiva, the fovourite of Augus- 
tus, and patron of Virgil and Horace, traced his 
genealogy firom the ancient Etrtirian kings. He has 
been described as a pattern of every political virtue, 
and a most generous patron of the sciences. He 
was never, in fiact, however, a public minister ; for 
even the office of prefect of Italy and Rome, which 
he hekl after the victory at Actiran, was only a 
private trust ; and the notions which are entertained 
of him as the protector of the learned, and which 
have aaade hia name proverbial, seem to be very 
much exaggerated. It is true tliat he colleeted at 
his table poets, wits, and learned men of every 
description, if they were pleasant companions, 
sought thdr co nv ersation, and sometimes recom- 
mended them to Augustus ; but it was from political 
motives, for the purpose of gainuig friends for Au- 
gustus, and extending his fome. It is true, also, 
that be gava Hofuce a hrm, and obtained his 
paidoa and flreedom, and that be enabled VirgU 
to recover hhi property : buL for a man whom 
Augustas had made exorbitantly rich, the present 
to Horaca waa a trifle, and VIrgU merely received 
firm him idtaiwaaJwtlyUt aim. 
t99 
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wlifdl cotilams llm history of numerous 
trine?; see also Creiiier's SymMtk und 
; IVmdi*dimanir« Infuhirg rrspecttHg 

; ' , ( " i.mt, 0» Jfieient 

it, and llUtotjf 

0— 2S). Sec Divmutiun^ Demmt^ fntch- 

ftjAXAO; Bt^ Alindnnao. 

fvm A R ri U M. See Matta* of Art*. 

ITER EQirrrCM. See Mastei^ uf the 

ffEJl ]Vf ATHESE03, S^e P^thagnras, 
fTRATE; a public civil uflicw, inveslecl 
tt-.uii\t- r^ivensineiit or sonit' bniiifh uf it, 
I 1 |;uv en I mr [lis, ii kiji^ is the 

' -imlp. Hilt iliH vvonJ b more 

f jif>t>li*Hi to iuborclinate olUcfrs, as pover- 
idaiii'^^ prefects, inxijors, justices of Uic 
(iie like. Ill Aihpiis, SparLa, and Rome^ 
agistraips wire as fallows; Frotii Ocivps 
Atiieiis im*i seventeen kings; from ^fwi<in 
bi, tlUrtefn opclums for lifi*; from Charops 
y thirteen c1eL<ei}nial, and Imni lliBt lime, 
^Kirii^. 'flip drmornii'y estiiblishrd liy 
rliuii^rd iiitfi u intJiinrchy bjr ri^istratus^ 
iccerdeti by liis sims Nipjjks und Hipjmr. 
) aiicteiit democracy wns then rcsiuretl^ 
lerrtipted for u yeoFi after Uie ludinppy 
t Peloj>onjiH<.iau war, by iln^ dtuiiinsitiim of 
^mnU. and; for a ^\nwl lime, by tbut of 
Viri. fnder tlie Macpdcuiimi kifig!«, and 
'Under the Romans, except nt idtrrvab, 
I uf Athens was only a nnmp. Antipater 
At fKKIO of the prljiripnl rjtizpns si in u id 
ktie govfrnnienl, and Cas-^anilfr niadfl 
liPlliipreus pn^ferl of the €iLy. In Sparta, 
lUttfi were klnp^t^ senntors, ephorij he, 
i i»aj<irity of MiffmiffS, they held their 
lev as the Yvn^^ and i^enatoni, for life, 
ihnited time. Among the Romnns, tJtere 
fcnt magistrate* at dinVrrnt limes. The 
rere elective kinp. After tife expulsion 
U*e Pfuiid (in the year of the city 2-14, 
I Iwo constils were elected anntmtly to 
ibe government. In casfs of pressing 
dictator was appointetl, with urslimited 
^iit c2]!»eof a fuiloreot alf ilie magistrates^ 
I succeeded . Tl j is course con t i nued » w i th 
Interruptions, till the year of the city 072, 
,when Sylla as^^umed the supreme powder, 
U dictator. After tJi re e years, however, 
•ily loid aside his authority^ and the con- 
rnment lasted till Julius Ciesur caused 
5e declared perpetual dictator, B. C. 4D. 
Ime, the consular power was never entirely 
Sw>n after the as^assioation of Caesar, the 
DeUivius, Lepidus, and Anlony, assumed 
\ absolute swayj and Octavius finally b»3- 
f ruler of the Roman empire, under the 
incfpa or imperaior. Me retained the 
• of the republic only in name. In the 
of tlie republic, the eonsuk seem to have 
«iy regular uiaj^istrates. But, on account 
Itani wars, which required their presence 
toy, varitui? <>iher miipistrates were ap- 
I pretiirs, cen>on>, tribunes of the people, 
ler the emperors, still different office i^ 
Roman ma gist rates were divided into 
bd extrBon1imiry,bi|*her and lower, curule 
iirule, patrician and plebeian, civic and 
A distinction between patrician and 
{iegisirBte<i i*'as fir^t made in the year of 
(B. C. 194) J that between civic and pro- 
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vinciul, when the Romans extended their conquesti 
beyoml the limits of Italy. The ordinary magistratce 
were divitled into lusher and inwerj tt> the former 
hi lon/§ed the consuls, prmors, and cen!:ors; to the 
latteJ*, the tribunes of the p*sijj|p^ edile?, questors 
(q, v.), &c. Tluj most important eittraortlinary magis- 
trates were the dictator, with hi^ nsaster of horse, 
and the iuterrex. The dilTerentc bctwcfu corule 
ami not curule maeristrates depended on the ri^ht of 
n?in^ the curule cJiair, which helonced only tu the 
dictator, consuls, pretors, censors, and cuniie edilcs. 
During the republic, magistrates were chi>?en at the 
comititi^ partictdarly in the ccniwrintn and fributa; m 
the former, the higher ordinary authorities were 
cfuisen, atid in the latter, the knver ordinai7 authori, 
ties, I'uder the emperors, tlie mode of the election 
of magistrates is uncertain. 

M.\GLIABKCCHI, Antonio; a learned critic, 
who was librarian to the duke of Tuscjiny, ct lebrated 
alike for the variety of his knowledge and the 
strength of his mrinory. He was Iwrn at Florence, 
in I G:i3, iind, iti the early part of Tiis life, was engaged 
in the employniejit of a ijoldsniith, which he re- 
linqiiislied to devote himself to literary porsutLs. Hft 
vvD^ assisted in his studies by Michael Ermini, libi'E- 
rian to cardinal Leopold de' Medit^i, and other Hieraii 
residing at Florence, Throii^jh unremitting applica- 
tion, he acquired a muliifarious slock of erudition^ 
which made him tlie wonder of his age» Duke 
Cosmo 111. made ^fagliabeccbi keeper of the library 
which he had colh^cted, and gave him free access to 
the baurentian library, and the Orietital MSS. j of 
the latter collection be published a catalogue. His 
habit'? were very eccentric. His attention was 
wholly absorbed hy his books ; among which Iw took 
his ri*9t and his meals, dividing his lime between Ihe 
ducal library and hi5 private collection, interrupted 
only by the visits of persons of rank or learning, at- 
tractc d towards liim by the report of his extraonhii- 
ary endowments. He left no literary work deserving 
of particular notice; but he freely afforded in forma- 
tTi>n to those authors who sou|?ht his assistance in 
Iheir own undertakings. Notwithstanding his seden- 
tary made of life^ be was eighty -one years old when 
he died, in July, 17 H. See Spence's ParnlM &c^ 
iwrm It. fiifl ft fid Magfiaberchi. 

MAGNA CHARTA LIBKRTATUM ; the fjreat 
Charter of Liberties, extorted from king Jtihn» in 
ls?lo. (See Mtn.) The barons who composed the 
Army of God and the Holy Church, were tlie whole 
nobility of England ; their followers comprehended 
all the yeomanry and free peasantry, and the acccs- 
sioa of the capital wiis a pledge of the adherence of 
the citiiens and boriresses, John liad been obliged 
to yield hi this geneial union, and June 16» both en- 
camped on the plain calletl Runnymedc, ou the 
banks of the Thames, and conferences were opened, 
which were concluded or the 1 9lh. The preliminaries 
l>eiog agreed on, the hnrrwis presented heads of their 
irrievauces and means of redress, in the nature of the 
hills now otfered by both houses for tlie royal assent. 
I'lie king, according to the custom which then and 
long after prevaileir, directed that the Jirtieles should 
be reduced to ihe fiiroi <if a charter, in which state 
it issued as a royal grant. Copies were immediately 
sent to every county or diocese, two of which are yet 
preserved In the Cottonian libmry iu the Uritish 
mnseiim. To secure the execution of the charter, 
John wat compelled to surrpmb r the city and Towner 
of LomTon. to be held hy the barons tili August 16>or 
until he had completely pxecnted the charter. A 
more ri^omits provision for securiiTg Ihis object ia 
that by^ which the king consenteil that the baroiw 
shtiuld choose twenty-five of their number, to be 
guardians of tlte liljerties cf the kingdom, with powtr, 
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in cfls« of any breach of tiie thartpr, and the delay 
or denial of mlress, lo make war on the king, to 
seiJC his castles and lands, and to distress an J annoy 
htm in eyery possible way (savin i; only the persons 
of the royal family), till justice wm tltme, Mntiy 
parts of the charter were pointtMi o gainst the abases 
of tlie power of the king as lord ijaratnonat ; the 
tyrannieal exerelsu of the provisiuns of tJie forcTUt 
law*s WHS checked^ and many grievances incidejil lo 
feudai tenures were mili^teil or uholislied. But 
beside these provisions, ii conlains many for the^ 
benefit of tlie people at large, and a few maxims of 
jtist government, applicable to all places und limes, 
af whicli it is hardly possible to ortrrate the impor- 
tance of the first promulgation by ihe supreme luillio- 
rity. " No scutate or aid sliall he raisetl in our 
kingdom (except in tliree fjiven eases) but by tJie 
general comicil of the kingdom." Tiiis principle, 
tliat the consent of the community is essential to J uiit 
taxation, has been the life of the British constitution. 
The thirty- ninth article eontatns the celebrated 
cliuse wiuch forbids arbitrary imprisonment and 
mmistiment witliout lawful trial ; ^' Let no freeman 
{Huihtx liber hmtm) be imprisoned or disseized ^ or out- 
jftwedyor in nny manner iujureti or proceeded a f^uinst 
liy us, otherwise than by tfte legal judgrmeut of hi* 
peers* or by tlu^ law of tlie kind. ^Ve shall sell, 
delay, or deny ri;;ht or justice to none.*' Thisnrticle 
contains the writ of tmheax corpuM (q. v.) and the 
trial by jury, the most effectual securities ag^ainst 
oppression, whidi the wisdom of man has deviseil^ 
and the principle t!iat justice is the debt of every 
government, which cannot Im paid without remter- 
ing law cheap, prompt, and equal. The twentieth 
section is hardly less remarkable : — '' A freeman shall 
be amerced in propf^rliun to his offence » saving his 
contenement, a merchant saving his mercliandise»and 
the villain saving his wagnnage/' The provision 
which directs that the supreme civil court shall be 
stationary^ in«;Lead of following thp kin^^'s person, is 
an imporiaiit safeguard of the regularity, accessibi- 
lity, independence, and dijjnity of p«tblic justice. 
Bluck^itone lias jifiven an echtion of the Charter, witli 
an introduction, in his l^iiw Trncts. See also the his- 
tories of Hume and IVfackintosb. 

MAON/EAN INSTITUTE ; founde<l hy professor 
Amns Magtia-os, for the publication of Icelandic 
mann'icripis at Capcnhni^en, 

MAGNA GH/ECIA ; the southern part of Italy, 
which was inhubited by (7 reck colonists, D*Anville 
bounds it, on the north, by the rivt-r Silar or Selo, 
which empties into the culf of Pojstmn. lint it seems 
more naturnt to ntinex Cnmpnia to it, and to take 
for tJre bcnmJEiries on the one side, tJje Vukurnm^ 
where the territory of Cumn ceased, and on the ottier 
the Frenlo or Fortore, which fonns the boundary of 
Apulia, and flows into the Adfiutic, as the Grecian 
colonies reached to that point. The tribes, indeadj, 
whjdi had emigrated into Italy from the north, in 
the earliest times, spread ihrouj^^h all Italy, btit 
always conftnetl by the Apennines, and in tlie iii- 
tericjr of tlic country. Iseveml centuries after, 
Greeks came hither, liegan lo build cities on the 
unoccupied coasts, and intermingled by de^es 
widi the inhahitants of the interior. The foun- 
dation of these Grecian colonies was unqnestion- 
iibly after the destruction of Troy. Athenians, 
AchflEAas, EubasauH, &c., with iodne Trojans, repair- 
ed hither. According to Dionysiu«i of Haltcamas^uv, 
the followers of AUwm were scattere^l thnuif^h the 
different jmrts of Italy. Some Innded in lapygia, 
others retired to both sides of tlie Ajiennines, and 
foiimleil colonies. Snljsequently the Unmans j«nt 
colonies to Calabria, ami partly in tlutt way, partly by 
conquest, become {^It U. C.) uuuten ut oil ih« 



Greek colonies. The Greek VM 
language in Calabria : the Lalbi imt 
and an intermixture of the Grecian sod RaMt^ 
ners and le^ages took place, which is yet 
Magna Gneciacompriseil the province^ olf^ai^ 
Apulia^ lapygia, Lucania, and Bruttii Tlie 
celebrated republics were 1 arentum, Sylnri^ 
ttjna, Posidonia, Locris, and Rbegium. 

MAGNATES (in low Latin, tiie (irrat) *« 
merly in Poland, and is still in H ungary, tl4t 
applied to the iKjble estates, who took |*n i 
administration of the govcrniuent. In Poiai>d|»i 
were the spiritual and temporal senaU^rs, or thfi 
sellors and high nobility. Amoitg tbe fx^ 
reckoned tlie archbishop of Giies«ll,Uld fi 
archbisliop of Lemberg, the bi§liop " 
castellans, and royal olBcers or nxi 
gnry, the barons of the kingdom n 
Magfm(f^i, These are — 1, the gr* 
Palathie, royal and court judo;^es, tin 
of Croatia, Sclav onia, and l>armatia, the l 
tlie hii^liest ofiicers of the court ; 2. the 
counts und barons. To Uie prelate^ *' 
and royid free towns, this denozii 
extend. 

MAGNESIA ; orte of tlie earths, liaviiig a 
basis aided magnesium, it exists in Rature, 
various states of combination, witii acid<, v 
other cartlis, and is found in various 
sjirings, and the water of the ocean, lunird 
sulphuric and muriatic acids. It nsay U- < 
by pouring into a solution of itssulph.i '- ' 
of sulx?arbonate of soda, vaslving the 
drying it, and exposing it to a red luit. 
prticnreU in commerce, by acting on 
stone witli the impure niurijite of iii : 
of the sea-salt manufiictories. T i 
goe.^ to the litiie, funning a solttbl^ 
behind the magnesia of botli tiic , 
limestone J or the bittern is decomj ^ 
subcarbonale of ammonia, obtained hum u. 
tiun of bones in iron cylinders. Afiiriate of 
and subcarbonate of magnesia result. Tlic 
evaporated to dryness, mixed witli chalk, 
limed. Subcarbtinate of ammonia is thus 
with which a new t|nantity of bittern 
posed. 100 parts of cry stall i»ed Epsoi 
for complete dectim position, 56 of sti 
potash, or 41 dry sidjcarbonate of soda, 
of pure niagnesia after calcination 
solves very sparingly in water, req 
its weight of water at GCF, and : 
water, for solution. The resulting liquid 
change the colour of violets ; but when pi 
nesia is put upon moistenetl lumieric paper, 
a brown stain. It possesses the stiil morei 
character of alkalinity in forming neuiml 
acid in un eminent degree. It absorbs 
and carbonic acid, xThen exposed to the 
h is infusible, except in the intense lic«t 
compound blow-pipe. The salts of magnesia art id 
general very soluble, and crystnllicable,&iid poiMwl 
of a bitter taste. Tlie Carbonate is pffiDsred Af 
medicinal use, by dissolving equal weights oi imlDfel 
of magnesia and carbonate of potash, sepoi 
twice their weight of water ; mixing them ( 
and diluting with eight parts of warm 
magnesia attracts the carbonic acW^ «iid . _ . 
pound, being insoluble, is precipitated, while tH 
sulpliate of potash that remains conLinue<» in iiohltiBC 
The mixture is made to btJtl for a few miiutPt 
after cooling a little^ it is poured upon a filtn*; ifal 
elei'ir fluid runs through, and the precipitate ol c*^ 
hmsiie of magnesia is washed with water tiU U I 
tasteless. \V hen the process is cooductvd M I 
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thft bitttrn or liqnor retnnining H§ttr the 

D of sea^t, which ts priucipaily a solxi- 
numte and sulp^laie of mjigti^^, b substi- 
«- the pure foiphiite, and Uiis b precipitated 
iution of peArlash or of carbonate of aiiimojiia, 
ite of ma^iMssia is perfectly white, friable, 
ly tastelMS. It is very sparingly soluble in 
r, re<iuiring at least 200t> times Us \vei|;[ht at 
^* When aeted on by water imprecated witJi 
■Miiuc acid, it is dissolved ; and frum uiis sulutioii, 
^^«d to eraporatc spontajieuusly, the t^arbonateoi 
k^^nesia t» de)X)6i(ed in small prisroaUc crystals, 
kaeli arv Crmsparriit and elUoresceiit* 

ftf mitgHe4ia lias a tiiste bitter and acrid, 
il«aliuu exbibiu a nm.^<^ of needle-like 
drtiquesceut, soluble m half tlielr weight of 
at«IF* 

«/ magne^Ot generally known by the 

£ptom Mali, is made directly by neutralizing 

aulphurtc acid witli carbtinate of maicriiesia ; 

the large way, by the action of dilute sul- 

aciki on magnestan limcsione, and the 

carUioate of ma^tie^ia, U is possessed of a 

bittrr, and luju^uuti taste. It crystaliiaea 

in fiioaU quadniii;^ulnr prisms^ which efllor' 

A dry air. It i^ tihuuutui al^ in largrer ^ix- j 

V terminated by six-sided pymmids. Its 

form is a right rhombic prism, the angles of 

» yo* 3u' and m*^ 30'. It is soluble in an 

ighl of water at tiO**, and in three fourths of 

t of builing^ water. 1 1 niidergiH^s tlie watery 

'bieiilMA^ted. On mixiii;^ !iolu lions c»f snlpliate 

and sulphate of potash in utonnc propor- 

rTaporatiiig. a double salt i* fonncd, which 

nsnts tif one equivalent of each of the saJLs, and six 

johalenls of water A <^imibr double salt (isomor- 

loias villi the precetling) is formed by sfKUitjUieous 

niwrmyoo Irani the miiced solutions of sulphate of 

lUiMMMa and inlphate of ma^niHiia* 

PJkm^fktU tf ma^ueiia^ fonufnl from the comhitia- 

tin t^ tfee and and the earth, crjstalliaes in prij»ms, 

-cent^ soluble in about J5 parts of 

.N hifh, by ijcati melt into a ^lass. 

puosnhfttt of mftfftifsiit ami fimmonia 

U i^ lormed by addin;.' ptK^plmric acid 

iia, in excess, to a magtiesian salt. It is 

. ijd is precipitateti in a soft white powder 

ij lustre. It fonns one variety of urinary 

^bcniya, and its formation allords one of the best 

Hi fer tlia discovery o( magnesia. 

~ iPftUbf ofnuigHexia Ims such an alltnity to water,, 

H coitt be obtained in acimlar t^rysLnls only by 

iU cofieentreted solution to sudden cold. 

te o/ magnesia may be formed In the same 

as chloride of lime. Chloride of ma^esia 

be obtained by heating the magnesia in chlorine 

ben the oxygen escapes, and the chlorine com- 

witli the taetaL It has tlie ^me Meacliing 

and it has been proposed to apply iL to the 

MMimrpose. ^Vtien Ute rldoride of lime i» used, 

llwlqaMitity of lime l«» left on the cloih : tln^, in 

At lait operation of washing the cloth with water 

kcidBlAted with sulphuric acid, is converted inLo«;nl' 

phle of Lime, which, being; insoluble, remains, and 

iftcts the colours, when tlie cloth is dyed, I'he 

ndviffltace of employing the chloride of magnesia is, 

lui, if "iolphate of magnesia is formed, it is so 

QWe as to be ea^sily removed hy wushint^. ^r«&- 

oii is a very useful article of tlie mat^rm medicQ, 

t a used as an antacid and catltariic. It is, liow- 

V nearly inoperative, uniess there is ncid in the 

OOiJldl, or unless acid is taken ofier it. The ear- 

xiate and sulphate are the mo>t frcrinently ufied of 

le preparations of ma'^ne'^ia j bnt Llie pure earth, 

lid nsidrr the name of caidtted mn^netia^ is some- 



tiroes preferred ; it is liable, however, to form largo 
and dangerous accumulations in the bowels, of 
several puunds weight, when its use has long been 
persevered in. 

Mngnesian Mineral*. Of tliese, the hydrate of 
mnpie^nia, or native magnesia, deserAis to l>e men- 
lioncd in the first insUince. It is a rare substance* 
having liitberto lx?en met with only at two kKalities 
_-f^vvinaoess in List, one of the Shetlaud l!»le$, ttnd 
Ilolioken, in New Jei-sey ; in the latter place, wcur- 
ring ill ihin Keanis, traversing serpemine. It exhi- 
bits n lamrllar, or broad columnar structure ; is but 
bttle above talc in liardne«^«, or in the diflicnity of tts 
cleavage ; &ectile ; thin laniinm fleatible ; specific 
ijravity 2 :i5(). its colour is while, inclinint? to i;reen; 
lustre pearly ; Lranslucent. Before thr l>low-pipe, 
it loses its transparency and weight, and becomes 
friable. In acids, it ts dissolvcil wkhout eA 
fervescence, and con»sU of 70 magne&ia^ and 30 
v.'ater. 

The xilicroiu ht^dratf, or Drwet/iiie^ is a compact, 
white, or yellowish- while mineral, f4*nnd in lh« 
serpentine of Middlefteld, Mtissachusetts, ami (ustr 
Hattimore^ Mary laud. It has a hardness Itetwceu 
adc-sjiar and fluor, and is composed of silica 4L», 
magiTesia 40, and water 20. It appears to bu identi- 
cal with Ihe keratite of Breithflupt. 

Car6oHatfi of mag^nrsia^ or ntognesiie, is found 
crystalliied in radiating i^nd parallel fibres, reniform, 
tuberose, and massive j fracture, when massive, flat 
cunchoidal. It also occurs pulvemlent ; fracture flat 
conclioidal. sometimes earthy; dull ;. colour yellowish- 
gray, cream yellow, yellowish mu] prayish-wliile ; 
streak white ; opaque ; adheres to the tunjrue, tsome 
of tlie com|Mict varieties are very toimh, giving fire 
with the steel, tliouab Loo soft to itiipie^s fluiu" ; 
specific gravity, ^ yOB. It is infu^ble before tlie 
blow- pipe J dissolves witli a slow eflervescence in 
the dilute nilric and sulphuric acids. U consists of 
magnesia 48flO, carbonic acid 49 00 and water 3 00. 
it is found in Sti no, Silesia, and Spain. A variety 
of it, possessing an eartljy fracinre, and containing 
alwut four per cent, of si lex, is found in the islands 
of Samos and Negrop^int, in the Archipelago, and is 
called, by the Germans, MeenchaHm, and by the 
French, Ecume tie Her. It is soil when €rst dug, 
and, ill timt state, is made into pipes, but liardens by 
exposure to tlie air* 1 he most rcmarkiible deposit 
(if tins mineral, however, is found nt Hoboken, in 
New Jersey, where it occurs disseminated, tn seams, 
through a serpt ntiiie rock ; unJ is feometinies crys- 
tallized, at others pidverulent. 

Sulphate uf mQ^msia is found in crystalline fibres, 
parallel and diverj^ent, anil in the shape of crusts; 
more rarely, al^o, it hai bt'en fuuiid pulverulent. U 
is easily recog^niM.Mi by its bitter saline tasie. Specific 
cmvity, l'7o; colour wlute ; lu*tre vitreous, tran&- 
fiicent, or transparent. It dissolves very easily in 
water, deliqucM^es before the blowpipe, but is 
diihcultly tnsible, if ils wattT of crystallization lias 
been driven olf. It ellUM-csces from several rocks, 
butli in thtiJr original repository aufl in arti&cial walls, 
and llien it is a pnaduct of their tlecompo^sition. It 
fonns tlie principal ingreilient of certain mineral 
waters. It occurs at Freiberg find its viciuily» 
effioresctng \\\Km gneiss, also at the quicksilver mines 
of Idritt, in Carniolat and various otf»t^r places in 
Kurope. Its most remarkable defjositories, however, 
are the limestone eaves of Kentucky, whuse floors are 
often covered with it, in delicate crystals, to a con- 
siderable depth, iratenningled with a dry earth, which 
has come from tlie decomposition or tiisintegration 
of the limestone rock : this earth is leached, in very 
considerable quantities, by the inhaliitantfl of the 
country, who obtain from it Iheir supply of Epaom 
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t!ksc 

«n«». «M kjM»va u» ilM Cnwfa. aad cAi;<rf iiv ibna 

fr<9#rjet af ike mc vu aacBiK ;v«» Jfw. «rw '^ 
^•7 hit fi«MMfrMi'i< c# ocJlpr f Iwni ■ i. if thm, 
aruirial m^iii asy W lonv4. lod tiae 

vii^dvr Mcvai «r viAsmi, m catjfd ■scbcohb 

wajn0X.si% ynm i #i » i to tere hss dir anraBt «f ■ 
cfe^ kMy«>^ «f Ike m m MmM «■ tiw» Mbjert. Trt ' 
mm^ fVffn%K dbt lArf wtntlmmefmimif^i vicktte i 

itii ahiwi ifcg ■iilllt af tileihnw.Kfc cwwry ; ve 
»iiar> to tfce p i u y mj if Ike HMEBK*^ fti«n a 
to w «(rMCiMi vkoi attvwj to tovve frvrlv «■ aa uK 
The •iHOvrery ef eke bel Ikn a 

> viU Aipafto iCtoif to a 



II U'. AkaaKlTaBlii > ■■ Wagi 
KkMtkeaiiftom korraito taiapnl 




sU Ike kKiaHotoi fee kaovB to tke eztr» 

I OT kappnvto otet i 
Ike cloke, h ackikaied to ikftrtal MividaBb : tke I 
iar^ir^ of tke awiiinir gnia|i— i te* H7 toa^ hpeo ' 
aioihed to Flavio, a Xeapotkaa ; hot Dr Gnbert 
topin^ei thai tke iaTfaCion «»f bfou^ to Ljvope . 
fpAn (.biaa kj Pkolos Teaetai, aa lulian. U is 
anoer of 'leep rrrnt tkac aay oicertaiacy shoaid . 
ei^ r^prctiii); the ojbw ci tke man vlio bas cna- • 
ftmsl 10 great a brarfft 00 the haana race. From \ 
a aoctnrripc letter of R. Adsifv. dated 1S99, stiil , 
pr^ser^eil in the mOrtioa «i the I'aiver^iij of! 
Lejdm, it would appear that be was acqaauited 
WKh the prhKifial properties of the BMffDet. In this 
M.S. we find the fint notice of tke foltnatJoa or 
variatJoB of the needle, I. e. that tkefanendrd oiar- 
nei doe« ant alway* point dal j north and south : this 
divsorery hat been erroaeons^ attribatcd to Colan- 
biH, wliTMe ▼oyage was made nearly 200 years 
Mhieqfient to the datp of the Lejdn manaKripi. 
The lirxt iaportant diworrry was that the aeedle 
thfmrfi faatancrd with the otnvMt care before H was 
BUffoetivKl, departed from the level after it had n- 
ceited th^ Baif|netic faiftnrace. Ihis phenonenon, 
commonly called the dip of the needle, was firft 
ob«enrfd and made knon n by Norman, a mathemat- 
ical imtmment-maker, near Lcmdon, who wrote a 
work on The New Attrartion. The Tariation of 
the needle was not at this time known to be dmnfe- 
able, bat Mr Bond hi 1910, who wrote fifty-nine years 
after Norman, cirarly poiou it out as not only ob- 
serred by himself, but also by Mair, Gonter, and 
Gellibrand. 

No attempt was made to form a tlieory of maj^ne- 
tism before the time of Dr Gilbert, qoeen Elimbeth's 
physician, wlio in lOOD published hfai work de Mag- 
mete, a work that although it oontoins many fendrel 
'~ ) ft illrtcsBenl of MBiy impartm 





BeriiB wa* the tfSt wka i 

froto tke ■iBg.siiiwd nkjtn as Aii 

drftaacci in c re as e, and Coakaik ptf 

Che law beyond daafat ky Ls rncril 

rarsioa bahace. Me Peter iknto 

military acadrmy* frato a series if 

experimeais. adrtad mack to Ike kma 

sess of masmile action. He 1 

taat hrw timt Ike mag 

farkce, not widh tke 1 

bail of iron, iniaeBM^e a < 

of tke laufteuts of deea 

tke cukfs of tito I 

mented oa the eftct «f tke I 

hratoathe 

lowed op thtse'^rrsdks' 1^ a 

vestq^atioo wlrick 1 

volame of the 

searches of Biot, Sfr H .' Davy, Uwsl 

and more recently of Mr ParaMfay. hn 

to the advancemeat of Ikis higkly iaic 

but the pfauiof this worit wiU oaly aih 

ing into minor detoiis ; we skail ih 

oorselres with a brirf notica of what 

by the last mentioaed pkikiaopkii. 

Mr Faraday, from recenc experia 
magnet i sm commaB to ail metals, 
lately delivered at tke toyai instital 
the distribution of tito magaeCie puv 
S50»; and that tktee was a leana 
its magnetic power, wkcn the aMal « 
rrd heat. In order to ikmiiaaiiH 
magnet into aa iron tkke, ky wMck 1 
magnetic power, ea etptkig witUk 1 
tken inserted it into a red kal kte, ■ 
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I dii|wrsSan of Ibe flaid (pqnallj thmneh itc I 

^Haitncm] and rrpeiletl in tliesaii.e iiiiimer. I 

flsemiptrd by a sheet cif piiper. Niik»i. a^ I 

' no. is infiuencvd by the msigiiet ; but it l(><«-s 

r of being attncted or repeitrd at a iniicli 

r Impeimture ; and in builms. all iis po-AtTN 

SSoft iron becuort a (•owrrfiil niagnei. 

rthe iafluenec of voltaic electririiy; biii rf- 

^ MM of the may^tic iiowrr, wlurn tlie cur- 

Hanleiied steel arqiiires less |iowi*r 

r ihe fltto treatment ; but becumi^ a )ienii!>r.eiit 

I the ctMinexiiHi is bmken. I rfiu 

I aperiments he iurVrred tliat nil the nieuil:: 

Uio properties in cuiumon, and nia;:iu'iisiii 

f tbpftst, whicii require diiiervnt C]rcuui>tdiires 

e. He in:ers tt»t all the furty-iwo ntouU 

liUe or inafEnetisni, uiidpr tJie influeiirc t>f 

Fcnid: tJie temperature l>eine not l«*ss tiian 

riefoir tero, Faiirenheit. Mr Taradnj is sliH 

ttin; tills line of inquiry, and <Iailj briii^intf 

tw and interesting facts » detjil of wliicii 

. hi fuuiid under Thermo- Electricity ^ in Uii» 

>#. The term natural magnet^ is rhiefly 

IvUe to the amorphous granulur varieties of 
■kl The natural magnet is of n gn'j cii!«>ur, 

■eCallic Iu5tre, becoming black when puU 
id ; K ikot malleable. Some vari(>ties Itave tlie 
rrij of attracting iron, and otliprs of bein^ 
cCra by the miipnet. Tlie specific ecnivity 

9 firoa 4-21 to 4-i)3. Artificial magnets are 
■only bars of tem|)ered steel, to which the m»g. 
' pftipnty has been communicaieii. When u 
I of natural mafrnet is surroun(Je<l with iron 
^ they will l)e ntt riveted to its surface ; but 
r viU be two points of the magnet to which the 
g;ft wVUBore particularly adhere, tiian to any other 
L Thne points of {greatest attraction are called 

poln of me magnet. 

10 fern aa artificriul magnet take a bar of tempered 
d, uA faring one end of it hilo contact witli one 

natural magnet, and nfierwnnis 
>r the bar into contact with the 
M« fouivl tliat the steel b:ir lias 
the same pn)perty of attracting iron, as 
Mtnrnl magnet h:i<(. The exlremiiies of the 
t MBgiiet are its poles. Form another magnet, 
la lame way, and .NU'i^M^nd Iioth by silk threads 
ithecriitre, so that they siiail !)<■» bdancetl ; it 
ba fouiiil that they will both :irrani:p iheniselv«'s, 
roaeilUithig a little, in a direction which is nearly 
h nml south. Mark N on the pnle of one mag- 
which points to the north, and S on the pole 
ch points to the Mmth. Mark, in like inniuier, 
n the north pole «>f the other inaenet, and t on 
wuth pole. It will Im* found that IxHh magnets 
iae a little from the horizontal position, the north 
s being Inclined downwards. This is called the 
of tlie needle. By comparing the position «)f the 
met with tlie true nuTidian of the place, it will 
bond that tJie north pf)le lias either nn easterly 
»esUTly direction. This is called the variation 
he iiee«llo. Both of tliese last will be more fully 
russed hereafter. We shall, in the mean time, 
w the attention of the reader to a few experi- 
its with tlie two iiuignctic bars we have before 
ken of. , , 

et that magnet marked N S lie kept suspended 
Uie silk thread, and bring the pole n of the 
Mt marked n * near to the N pole of the sus- 
M magnet; it will be fonml that the N pole 
nurre away from, or, In otlier words, be repelled 
lie magnet n s. Present the pole n to tlie pole 
ncl the siispende*! magnet will be attractwl by 
Qiagnet n s. In like manner, present * to S,and 



n, aao annr one en 
IIb BDki of tlie iia 
ly Brother end of 
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rppulsfnn rill take place ; tlien » to X. and attrae- 
I'on \\\.\ en«ue: sn liin: it isa senend law, that (K^les 
luiviiiv a iike diret i.«<ii. re) el e:i«'h «i:l.er ; niitl poles 
having a (uuirMry iiireCikni. iiiinict «';ii*h other. It 
is ill masiieli^m li.en. us in eieririiity. {Hues simi- 
i:ir»y eic.nii. viii rv\v\ ta<-li oilur; and il.o>e oj»- 
I (Kite. y exriiMl. wi.l :i i tract : nikl. therefore, wluu- 
evir it inriy l;e ;ii «»r luar the j t).e i»f the e:inli whiih 
nttnirts the i.c: ih \*\\v of the niiiniiet. ii must be in an 
«>{{H»^iie state ot iiii«i:i;e:i<in ; and the same with 
reuiird HI the «)uili ptiU*. '1 his has Iwl some tn pn>- 
I(»e tiuit they shouitl call the north p<>le of the 
nia<:i:tt, the south |«i]e ; and the south pole, the 
iiurih. 'liiis l:iiii:u:tge wouUI tend si-metmies to 
and)iguiiy, and therefore we will eontiiiue in this 
itrtine t«i iwA ti.al {Mile wh'Cii {loiiits to the north, 
the nortn pole, and th:tl which points to the south, 
the south {ole. 

Then' lieing two distinct kinds of action in mag- 
netical iKHlies, M*ientific men have considennl ihut 
there are two distinct species of magnetic fitild, 
the |iarticles of the one fluid having the pn>|*eny of 
aitnu-iing the |»articles of the other ; but when the 
particles are se|4imte. they repel ; each repels the 
l>articUs of iis own kind, <bc. It is supposed, liow- 
ever, tluit when the particles of the same kind are 
condiined, the action is neutraliied. as is the case in 
simple iron aiHl soft steel liars, which are tlierefore 
said t) \h* |ta«sively niacnetixf*d. 

Soft inui or soft steel cannot 1)e rendered magiie« 
tic for a lenirih of time. Hard steel can he rendered 
magnetir fur a lt*ng time; and if sufficiently ha nl, 
the maenetic power will iM'Come p<>nnanent. The 
nmirneiic HuiiN do not seem to be separated in the 
middle of the inaenHic Ixtr, but ImmIi to exist in 
every jtariicle of the Ikit, fnnn one end to the other ; 
a fact pn>ved by the circuniNtance, that if you cut a 
bar thn)Uirh the middle, each piece will liave its two 
poles, one pole at each end. Fnim this lact it has 
been inferretl, that in all IxKlies cn|mble of btMiig 
miignetiied. both fluids exist, combined in each 
jiariicle ; but, when by any means tliey become 
-epiiraicil, the body Ijiecoines actively magnetic. 
The cohesion of .soft iron opposes little resistance to 
the separation of the two fluids; and, again, when 
the separating force is withdniwn, tlie tendency of 
the flni<ls to'^unUe, receives little obstruction from 
the cohesi<Hi of the iron. On the other hand, tlie 
cohe'iion of hardened steel, opposes great resistance 
to the se|uinttion of the two fluids, and also great 
resistance to their reunion. This lavs the foundation 
of theonliimry methoils tlmt liave been devised for 
coinmiiniciitin? inHgnctism. 

When a bar of steel is chosen to be magnetised, 
the dimensions that ought to be preferred would 
seem to lie, thickness 1, breadth 3. and length 30; 
the steel being polb»hed, and lirought to as hard a 
temper as possible. 

Diflerent methiMls have been proposed and prac- 
ti<eil for magnetising; but we Mill confine our- 
selves to the two that have lieen regarded as the 
best. The nietlukl of Du llainel <'onsists in placing 
two steel liars pnrallel to ea(rh other, but an inrh or 
inch and half asunder, iHMiig connected at both ends 
by two cross pieces of soft iron. Let tliere now lie 
taken two bundles of previously magnetised bars. 
Each bundle must liave all its bars, with their like 
poles, in one direction. Hold now one bundle with 
the north pole touching the iniildle of one of the steel 
bars, and the other bundle beside it, witli its south 
pole touching the bar ; and draw the two bundles 
along, one to one end of the liar, and (he other to 
the other end, repeating this process until both steel 
Imrs arc completely mJigneliEed. The ml vantage of 
employing tlie cross pieces of iron consists in tills, that 
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the iron becomes, as it werp, a connecting link in 
the succession of Liie pni-ticles of tfie loagnetic fluid, 
hoiding^ tiieiii in » developed sUUe, while the magne- 
tlai tig bars are communicating a fiirLlier degree of 
Intensity. The ouuexed wood-cut represents Du 





llamel's method, where A B, A' B' are the two 
steel bars ; A li' and A' B the two cross pieces of 
soft iron ; und a it, a' b' wre tiie two bundles of 
magnetised bars, /Equious improved tiiis method 
by connecting the eiidi> of llie sieel bars by strong 
njujjnt'ts, instffnd of soft iron roils. He likewise I 
made die nidi to move at a small distance fjnom each 
oLiier, and iiiclmpd them in a contrary direction to 
that of Du Ham eh 

Horse shoe magnets are formed by bending 
straight bars somewhat in the form of horse shoes, so 
that the two extremities may point in one direction, 
and be near each other. * onnect the two extremi- 
ties wit! I a piece of soft iron, after the manner of 
Du Hamel. The horse shoe may then be magiie- 
tiled after the manner of Du Hamel or jEquinus. 




There are many other facts that might have been 
stated with regnrd to tlie masrnetiaing of iron, steel, 
nickel, cobalt, Jkc, but the natnre of this work ren- 
tii-rs it necessary that we should conHne ourselves to 
the more important points in tills as well as the rest 
of tlie Milencei. 

TUti most simple magnetlcal instrument is the 
kmMQjUai needle. 1'his needle consists of a bur of 
hardened steel, magnetiseti The bar is made of 
various formN, being commonly rectangular, but 
having a hniod |>£irtion in the centre. There i^s a 
hole made iu tite middle of the broad portion, 
which is tappinl with a screw, to receive m\ ex- 
tcritir screw iiimed upon a brass cap, into which 
is fitted a piece of agiite, on which the needle is 
tmliintxni tipiiii a sltel poiin. This form of tlie 
nee^Ue is estlnbited in the acconifumying wood en- 
graving. 



The needle, thns prepared* is 
made of brass or wood. Below the m 
cular card is placed, whose circumference I 
into degrees or minutes^ or more coinil 
thirty-two equal parts, called fjoint?. T( 
the needle passes through the centre of 
The four cardinal i>oint*i are marked na 
and the iJitirmediaLe divisions are fur tlie 1 
very nice observations, laid off in degrt*a 
ntes ; and, should great delicacy be red 
needle is made to carry a vernier. ^^ lua 
ratus is used for land surveyinif or Mi 
purposes, the l>o?c is fomislted with ttigfal 
the i:ompas9 is used for observations at s«i 
is also suspended ujiim a [xiint, and tlie bdl 
it i.H contnijied, is hung o^Kjn glmlmis; | 
fonuing a surt of universal joint, in oi ^^ 
needle and card nmy retain the hoi 
independently of the heaving of the 
insiile of the compass howl or box is whi 
excepUon of a btnck line^ called ibe 
drawn parallel to the keel of the vessel, 
fkose of showing the helmsman the inclin 
ship's course to the magnetic inehd 
various modifications of the sea eump 
compass, as it is commonly called ; I 
causes of the superiority of die tme oirer I 
in the excellence of the workuiaiiship, i 
in any slight modifications in the form. 

The Azimuth compass, or tliat intiMi 
suring the azinuith, or direction of any 
[mreil with the magnetic mertdbn, difl| 
form from the sea compass, vritli thiii ejd 
it is furnished with *iiglit*5, and the U>x | 
needle is susi>ended is capable of an horiafl 
round a pin in tlie centre of the baUomT] 

fariation mmpass. A compass onlji 
ascertaining small clianges in the decliil 
magnetic needle, eiUier ajuiuai or diurtj 
monly mare limited in its arc of vlbn|l 
generally longer tlian the needles itsflij 
common purposes ; it is also famished vti 
ences for reading closer than the comii 
othenvise any needle so mounteil and fuf^ 
l>e very sensible and capable of beiii|pi 
minute divbions might be used &s a vb|| 
pass. 1 

The following cut represents tlie %*an| 
emphiyed by Colonel Beaufoj, hi niakii 




Another form of the horijontal iK«dle is repre- 
' to[> of i»cJtt column. 
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oTmaini^tic obserrations fram the year 1813 to 
; durine which penod iiie needJe passed through 
ftxinium of vresterlf variation iii Loudon. 
I« principial part of this instrument, \li., its 
i« witli the box and divided arc, to meAStire 
itgle of ▼arialion, is very similar to the instni- 
iti the possession of the Royal Society ; but it is 
Lly uDpro%'ed by tlic addition of a ^nmll transit 
Bop^, which readily and accurately determines 
Unie rocndion^ or the sero from wlmh tlie de- 
^ of the variation is to be measureiL TJie box 
Tminz the needle is not fixed, as in many com- 
i*^. bwt hirus horizonlally on the ct^iiire, and has 
*neii to it, poititinj|T to a divided arc on 
.♦; on which it turn*i. Hie metJiod of 
r*iuE, u, u* niQve Itie box untti a line drawn on 
exactly to tile end of tiie needk% which 
doDCj the angle of variation is shown by tlie 
ions on the arc ; F F is a mahogany board, which 
support of the whole instrunieiit ; it stands on 
of three screws G, H, I, by which it can 
L Above tlijs is a flat plate of brass E E, 
to the board by the centre pin^ and rcstint^ 
studs projecting from the Ixiaitl, to insure 
Iff a perfect bearing-, whilst il admits of a 
Iumzontal motion rotnid the centre by means 
s<rrrvv W X. The |)late E E has the divided 
JR. fiie«l upon one ejjd of it ; and a vernier, D, 
agrainst tlie divisions; it h divided upon a 
ig part of a brass plate C C, which moves 
common centre pin of the plate E, and also 
le A A. Tlve plate C C has two segments 
at each end of the needle, and titese luive 
iinr* drawn upf>n them, whidi are brfjtight 
ic points of Uie needle when the t>bs>ervation is 
A Ught brass box d d, with a glass cover, Is 
Off* the plate C C, to preserve tlie needle 
dl sm rti cg by the wind ; it also supports a 
I dooUa microscope M^ intended to assist In 
Iniog whai the index hue points exactly to the 
of ne seedle ; the stem of die microscope h 
i to ft dovetail groove, and can be removed to 
'>pi'»>«itf end of the box at pleasure. The centre 
te^ E and C termuiatc ui an extremely 
k which the needle is suspended, having 

itrii; 1.1 fj^ B, to diminish the friction as much m 
sibJe, The needle is of a cylindrical figure^ about 
five-hundredth part of an incli in diameter, and 
iachc% long^ ; wt'iglis sixty-five grains and a lialf, 
!lt KTiniiiatetl by two conical points ; the circular 
lent of the centre has a hole through it, for 
ption of the brass socket B, which lias the 
cap fix»J in it ; tlie needle is, of course, pro- 
with tJie usual nppanitus for hfting it off the 
vhen not in use. to avoid wearin|2^ the point of 
liension ; a, rt,nre two arms, screwing^ down upon 
ilate, carry injy the vernier D ; they support a 
le, which has the usual clamp screw L^and 
screw R, the former to fasten it to the arc 
the hitter to give a slow motion, and ailjust 
box for the observation. The transit telescxjpi*, 
*. is wpportetJ over the instrument by two pillars, 
N, fixed on the brass plate, E E, and Imving^ small 
lei or hoxt^sf, at tlie top, for the reception of the 
in which the pivots of the axis Q, of the tele- 
lip* are supported i this axis is conical, and is fixed 
y at rieht angles to the tube O P, in tlie same 
swer as other transit instruments. On the extrc- 
of one of tlte pivots of like axis, u small divided 
R^ is fixed, and has an arm at Hie opposite side 
_ about at the centre, and provideo with ver- 
Ut read the divisions of the circle ; to this arm 
level .S, is attache^T ; the whole tbrmins; n 
I^ichI index to liet the telescope at any required 
Itudej by netting the index at the proper division, 



and then moving the telescope till the bubble of the 
Ivvel^ S, sliovvs the index to he hortstoutnl ; the eye- 
piece^ A, of tlie telescope lias a small dovetail in it to 
admit a dark glass for observation of the hun ; g g, 
are the screws for adjusting the wires in the t>ye- 
piece as usual ; there is also a detached level to 
adjust the instrument. 

First, place the feet of the detached levt?! upon 
the brass plate E E, in different directions, and bring 
it level by the screws H, I, G j tlicn apply the level 
upon the two pivots of the transit, tlie covers of tlie 
boxes/ opening with hinges for this purptjse* and 
the l)ottom of the feet having notches to rest uptin 
the pivots ; if the axis does not prove level, one of 
the y*s must be elevated or deprtjssed by a screvv in 
the farther pillar N, until the level stands hori- 
aontally, and, reversing it, end for end, proves every 
tiling to be correct. 

NoAv set the vernier D, at zero, nnd put an adtli- 
tional ohject glass over the gbiss, P, of the telescojie, 
and in tliis state the marks A A, against which the 
needle reads, can be s-ct o through it when direcletl 
to them ;: this proves the zero of the division to be 
exactly in the plane of the telescope's motion ; a 
small screw near Q will rectify it, if necessary, by 
moving the y a small quantity in the box /; Uie 
transit may be reversed iu its y's to rectify every 
thing* 

The telescope is now to be adju<9tcd to the meri- 
dian by the transit of tlte stars in the usual manner, 
the screws W, X, being nseil to turn the whole 
instrument round when requisite ; but after tliesn 
observations have Im^cu once made in a satiatactory 
manner, distarit marks should be set np, both north 
and south, and these will give the means of adjust- 
ing it at once, and in the daytime. 

The needle being soElcrtnl to settle, the box is 
tunn?d about on its centre till its mark comes very 
near the point of the needle ; the clamp screw, L, 
la tlien &stened, and the screw, It, is employed lo 
make the coincidence exact, in wliich the micriiscope, 
M, greatly assists the eye. The vernier, D^ now 
shows tlie angle of variJitioii, k is proper, after the 
needle has been once observed, to attract it with a 
piece of iron, and cause it to make a slight vibration. 
When it settles again, it will itot in all cases come 
to the same point, because of the friction of the sus- 
pending point; it is therefore advisable to make this 
trial tliree or fotir times, and take the jnean of the 
whole. 

The Instrument is placed on a pillar in the open 
air, free from any iron, and is atlj listed before every 
observation ; the viruier is divided into half minutes, 
and if the meridian be not at a considerable dis- 



tance, an advantage will be gained by diminislu 

aperture of the 
cape.. See I'armtimt, 
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t may be wortli while to remark, that this instru- 
ment will serve as a transit instrunieiit lor naval 
ofEcers to examine the rate of tlieir chronometers 
xvhile on s-lmre. 

'I he only other form of the mapinelic needle, which 
we shall here describe, is the dipping needta. This 
needle is so fixed, timt instead of pbyiug liori^on tally, 
its axis is parallel to the horizon ; and therefore the 
only motion of the needle must be in a vertical direc- 
tion. The extremities of tlie needle traverse a circu- 
lar ring.div ided into degrees and minutes, nnd adjusted 
by a spirit level, or otherwise, so that the zero shall 
stand at the end of the needle, when it is liortzontaL 
The inventor of the dipping needle was Robert Nor- 
man, a compass-maker at Hatclitle, about the year 
158*J. Some liave enileavoure^l to find the Intitude 
and longitude of places by means of tlie dipping^ 
UE^cdle. 
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MAGNETISM, Ahiuau ThL« mrae wm gHrcn 
by Mesm**r, in l\w Ititter part of ilip eij^hteeiilh cen- 
tury. l«» tpftiiiii plw'rifjinejia iiiM yi't exuUiiiied in R» 
entiifiy satisfartory iiiiiiiiitT) yriHlncrti by tlie aciioii 
of iiiit* niuK trmm iirunher. The urigiii of iJie term 
wus a- fii<ic;i*"(] uiuilcjjtiy belwifjri i|je nrtitm u^ il»" 
niintnii maji^iift aniji i\Mt of Llie aiiiiiitil ejier^y^ or vis 
mice, to w hirh itieAe tlfi^ct^ wt*re iituriliiUt*d. txi.>f i'i- 
eJKf Jiiis shown the »iiah>^ lo Up uiitimiitJffK 'I He 
prtiit'ipHl iiuuiis uvfil tij prt)diic«* ihe rdrcls of rmininl 
U)iii|;riiHisiii, ure ^udj as loudiln:; amJ siroking^ wtili 
llie hjHuis, BL'cording to rule {tnanipalaiton), breatli- 
inif oji a wrsui], fixiiicf Ihe lyes uymi liim, &e ; tlie 
iu»^iieii*i*a person rtui^t always lie i»f a weaker con- 
BtiLiititJji,, and, if possible, of a difleriuit avx, from the 
ma^jeiiitT j ftiid 3t is iadis[>ensjibte that he shuuld be 
of a dispcisition to Ix'lieve wiLliont doybiijkg^, '1 he 
pljemunena themselvf-s consist purtly h\ bodily seiiiu- 
tions(fnr instanre^ chihoess, hinvjms^, flyiuj? ]aiiifi,^ 
oppressions, &r,)t pmtiy in u dim in is lit d aeiivily uf 
tile cxtenml senses, partly in faiiviiit^, tonvul&Hio?, 
sleep, with lively liniims (ma|T|]piic ^leep), in whidi 
the magnetised [H^rson is trans|jorted lo higher 
splieres, ob^errea the internal organiMtiim of ha 
owo body, prophesies, gives medical prescriptions, 
recei'^es inspired views of Jieavt'n, hell, purn[iitory, 
S:c., reads sealed letirr* laki on hk stonmeh, and, 
wlH^n awakened, is lotally yiiconscimta of what he 
liasf sperienced. At the hame time, the sonl becomes 
»o elevated and refiaed» that the nm;^netiud iiidi- 
vidnnl luw an iiisttncUve percepiion of the presence 
of liie imptii-e, and fads into fits at the approach of 
disbelievers in animal magnetism, jmd of aii ^vho 
investigate it by the rules of ordmaj7 reasuij. Hence 
it in neet*ssary to keep sceptics at a distance, when it 
is desired to witness the hi^jhest phemiinena. The 
niapoetiwHl p<?rscjn shows a remarkable coanexion 
with, and dependenc:e on, the ma|^netizer, ta'^ting- 
what lie eaL9. smelling what be holds before his iio^v, 
and no one else can br iiig^ him back froju the mag- 
netic sUite, hi the se^nel wc ^hall ^ive a bfief 
expositiitr* of the ]>3ieiiomena, as stated by Klogc* 
wim appenrs, in las Attempt at mi ExIubiLiuu tif 
Animiil Miij^ieif-vm (in Germait), to have ^iveii the 
fjdli'st aceouin nf tliem. A scientific uivestigation 
of Ihr infliu-ace which we are eonsideriag' is hardly 
iionMsieiit with tlie vipws entertaijied of it by its 
adherents fur they maintain that mere* reason can- 
miL appKMn h, nor conceive this great m\>lery ; it 
ran he rightly apjarehended only hy a believer* 
Since the bloiv which miignetism receivi-tt in 1821,' 
the miaiber of its iwitierents has been grcutly 
diniiiii!»beU, aad its pretensions have been nmch 
checked. The whole of its efFects seem to be 
ascnUible to » heated imagination, to an excite- 
mein, half spirihial. hiilf i^^nsnal, and to a morbid 
K'M^iLivfness. /\ninud maji^neti.sm €ri;L:itiuled thus; 
Attthony Mesmer (f|. v,), iti 1772^ attempted cures 
With the nnmral magnet^ and excited some sensa^ 
t>on in Virijna. Iml at leii^h derljired, that not the 
miitpiet, hat a tnysierioas power in his own person 
rmi>e*\ the viUvis a-^crilict! lo the magnet, and that 
(his ptiwii- WHS relati'd not only to ihe mogaelic 
pouer, but (o the ailf«icti<ai disjic-rsed thnm^hoijt 
the universe Hut a trMul wUuU he attempieu (the 
pretended re<it(>niiioo of sight to a girl) having been 
disitiveifNl, he procetsieil, in 17744, to Tans. The 
tttieiiiiim which he ftttnirtcd there, and the final re- 
pi»rt ol a committee of the academy on mag^netlsni, 
Of, as ii K u\H^ called, MvMmfritm, we shall speak of 
UiiihT Mesmer, 'I'hc ereut supporters nf animal 
nijtgnettsm iuive recemly been Kiei4'i', la Jena^ and 

• A rotary iM? bf b«eeai« mtHmU 1»f m fal«bm«4 prartl* 



Wolfart, in B^lln \ tJie fcrmer «pl«! 
mena by the striking' difference betwe 
and lile by nij^ht, both in the case a 
vi^gctablfs ; the latter adopts the mys 
Momer. (See jirchivcs of Anmat i 
Kieser, Kasse, and Nees vou Lsenbi 
since 1817, in numbers ^^^ since IE 
title Sphithr, or Nrtc Jrchii^tofj4mm 
and \\ ulfiirt^s Afutah- o/AnifHal Mftgt 
Mugneii9inu*), if n numbers, IHiH et 
the nnifteroit!; works on the subject, 
Hisfoire critique du Afagnrtijrme jfHtma 
J Emiemost'r's Vtr MiigneiitrmuM iut 
lichen Eat nick flung tan alien Zeitm 
P'olAent (Leipsic, (1819), in tbf spinfi 
Wollartr J. C. L. Zierii ' '/*<cJl 
futtg dee Thieritcken ..* « 

(HiVliii, 182^4), less p..,,.,...*.., Di 
Animaie^ byBasevi Florence, 181^6, mm 
an Inquiry into the tu'i^in^ profrress, si 
of Annual Matrueti^m. By J. C. C« 
2nd Eilitioa, Kdiiibur^^h, 1636, S vols. 
Russeirs Travels in Germany (in Com 
lany); Foreign Review, vol. v., wh< 
unfavourable historical account of 
given ; Tail's Kdinbur^h Magaiiue I 
and Chambers' Edinburgh Jounial, N< 
Wc now pro<*eed to an outline of I 
of animal mag^netism, as describcni I 
Mr Klupe, mentioned above. The 
the ciisc of tlie magnetiwr and the A 
as follows : 

1. The Magnet iier. He is geneU 
producing a positive effect only so far = 
a higher degree of enerj^ and vital f 
person ma^rnetisted. 'Ihe man gc'iiefi 
than tlie woman. If the magiietiier 
person, there eithi r takes olace no a 
or the efiects are inverted, vii. Uie 
are apparent In himi, and the nej^ativt 

magnettied- If themagneii? t- 'f r 

pulation of a susceplible stJ 

glow, and the sen-atiou of ' ^ 

falm, and particularly from iU^\4uui 
f be covers his hamls with silk g 
electric bodies, lie 1ms not this latter 
operation b fruitless ; but linen or Im 
nut prevent the effect. After a succt 
the niDgnetizer (eels a general uii| 
weakne&i in tlie digestive systt^m, am 
loss of power, in proporiitin lo the s 
the magnetisetl Mibject. and tht^ thimtn 
of Uie operation. If tlie \ 
opera I ion, is isolated with it 
efecirical Imdies, his lo>s of pi u t r i 
effects which he produces lire slrtjrigi:i 

2. P/tcHomcna in the Ptn^us, 4i,a 
phenomena produced in the ^ 
ruLioii, are of a double kind : 

ence to the jicneral state ot the Lotlj 
perimlical, hut Inst during the win 
iljcrtfore* may be considered 
of miig'iieti.Mii ; or they hav*- i 
culiir activities of the or. ^ 
sort are I. a ginenil a^^ 
the vilal ^Mjwvrs in all [ 
shlendite extitemiHit^ as v»ill i*ii in 
the nerves and muscles, the vascular 
system, us the t>r^ius of s«h retwui ; 3f. 
ment over (he whole surfjice of lh<* \ 
every iircf^ulnrity and lo< al rv-aciion 
and the etpiihb, ium rfst(»re<i ; 3 a i 
Uie hei^hlei>f*il viiid power from the *» 
to othci-s ; 4, w ilimiimtuiii or total %\ik\ 
escikuitut layducmg ihe morbid i 
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Tbi msgiiiliier not only should have a 
rbodfUutrt the perfoo inagnetiiedi but also 
dif lu^tthy one. He tnii&t have nttaiiied the 
dm bodjif powers, but must s»lill lie wiUiiti 
uctiiit; lirW ; Ihf* miiid, too, niunl b^* suriiu) 
iDgt iJt urder Ui uiasier die aflectioii^ and 
ifbukllf^a living tiitth mid a firm will, and 
^ lo lUiJii j^fect control over this int^-aii!! a! 
') ts lb ovf r the patient. Tbe pb*»mjmenn tif 
^i iVfOflti&iR have been divided into kix dc 
vim (ii the first dp|»ree ure generally ilw 
r^u'fJ fed, ti)e feeling of a strotier cinTenl from 
r^tWiDtlhi «]Ltrti:iaitie4, aftt^r whirh n Uiglier 
P^l of ImiI Allows, cASllf fjbservnbk^ bj the 
P> aw< g » iifttUT rednesa of ilie ^knt, wiib iii- 
^lirfpaipinilioii, and a feeling of ci\^e and roni- 
1 lAinmhiNit tile whole tocj^. In Uic ^iH^iind 
^ tbe warmth iucrea^s, and appears to the 
mi to diSmt itself from the stomad^ as if fnira 
(mil {MliPt, orer the whole body, The pul^e 
IMIfnraUf luller and str<ui^er, and the breatlh 

fw and fWeper. The patient feeU a heavi- 
lie ejeiid§, and an trre§i:»tible desire todu&e 
Ef he di>ei dose Uiem, tiiey seem tu bim ce- 
hf the strongest power, and, durini^ the 
Kier of tiM magnetic efi'ects, it Is impossible fur 
» open Ihetlt. Ail the oilier senses, iiowever, 
I ■otire, and their activity is olien hcigiit«^necL 
pticfii know»^ Uierefure, every tliiug which in 
^(■piit hiiii, tliough he is not always capable of 
At iJi« close of tbtj nui^n«tic operation, 
! eyes by himself^ i»r witli ibe assi^tantre 
cUafTf and fVeU generally siren g^tli en ed 
l&er lliis the palieiit observes, some- 
r appearance btlore his eyes, simiLir 
ijiig^, a prick ill •^ in the puinUi of the 
alternately p a heaviness and cold- 
iiUie% unpleasant leeiinjjs about tlie 
Ji, sickness, violent shuiklering, 
^, l(C- The particular sig^w often ac- 
Jilliitiilrd degree, a re» especially, swoons, 
tremblings, real convyUtons, cataleptic 
■■•liafileciic fiu. Th is state genera Ity begins 
^K^Uie signs of an fipproachiii^ drowbiuess. 
Hi |«wiviiig, stretching, heaviness of the eye- 
^w^nce iU A deep sigh generally follows, 
Bfe^* *^ ^^ close entirely, and a state Wgiu!) 
r to sleep, in which the patient seems to be^le- 
lof aU sensation and consciotisness. 1 n the iourib 
K lAiA pAtirivt awalceiiSt not from hia sleep^ bnt 
I kinself, and renins h is coiuciotisn ess ; he k no w!j 
If a^in* yet in a changed relation to surruund- 
IQttfnstaiK'eA. The external sense'^ are either clofr- 
lirrJy^or tlieir character iscJiangedj and the iu- 
\ tffise only remains the same. The sumnt^mhi^ 
IS he is called in this state) » entirely awakenetl 
D bimielf, dh^tingitishes with hi9 eyes nothing 
1^ iSMl ilarkness, and not always even these, 
Ek^as b soniptiines ilie case, the eyelids are 
■Ilie ball of ilie eye is either drawn, up con- 
W§ Of stiC the pupil widened and without sen- 
i. Kext^ the sense of feeling is metamorptioscil 
ial vi seeing, so that the homnanibiilist can 
|1ibb by it« not only the outlines uf things, but 
mknirs, with perfect precision. 'I he region of 
—iinh beooinrs the central point of all sensa- 
tnd H is chiefly tlimugh this region that the 
if l^igiit Is iiupplied. The sonmambuUst, 
}am^ <Wi ascertain the tiine perfectly well by a 
^ cmetf heki lo the pit of the stomach. By 
tffdi <!xen.ise, (lie patient obtains this faculty in 
icr d»gre«:^ and wltut originally appeared to hmi 
Ind beoomes very clear, Persons appear to 
kOTB dyUact than inatilinAle subjects. Hesriug 
m§m performed m this state I7 the pit of tlie 




stomach, and the sense of fmell becomes sometimes 
so acute as to distinguish tlie dil?erent ingredients of 
c.om))ound scents. Objects which the person dfies 
not regard in a healUiy and imtiirul stele, have often 
very sensible, and even diingerous elfects on liini 
when in a slate of sojniuiminitisin. The vicinity of a 
living being, whom the iJiitient perceives at a dis- 
tance of ten to fifteen paces, is generally very disa- 
greeable to him. If peisons whom he dislikes ttujch 
hinif palene!<is and coldness occur In the parts touch i^d, 
Mud convulsions are genenilly the consequence. 
Among inanimate subjects, metals have 4he most 
unjileiisant eHect. ^io the mugiiei the somnambulist 
is stili more sensitive titan inwords other metals. 
tJf every thing which has occurred to tlie palii*nt 
during tJiis period, what he li;is perceived^ lliouglit, 
iaid, or done^ he has, when ana king, either no re- 
collection or a very faint one ; but if he is bruught 
again into this stale, he reccillects every tiling very 
well. Ill the fifth degree, the patient attains, by his 
heightened conscitnifiiiievs and the increascil strength 
of his general feelings, lo that inle rnal self-c<n*teiu* 
plntion by which he is able lo investigate even tlie 
minutest parts of liis botiily strucuire. By virtue of 
this accurate knowletlge of bis inienial frame, the 
vtairvo^ani,^'i he is called in this state, not only 
deteniiines very distinctly tho seat and quality uf tiis 
disease, but at the stime time an instiiK t <Jevelu|>es 
iihtdf in him, which makes hini underslaud the mejins 
necessury fur bis cure. Besides nienti<uiiiig the 
remedies, the ciatrvoytmi also indicates the kind of 
nuiguelixiiig necessBry, and thus directs his own 
cure. This deep insight is not limited tii the dair- 
mt^anfs self, but extends to pt^rsons brought inlo 
magnetic relations with him^ wliose sen>)atiitns are 
always communiciited t«>hiim< Between the inugitet* 
tier and the eiairvoyani Uiis syn^pitliy is the •'trong- 
est and most remurkribie. Veiy ufteii the tVeling uf 
disease in the magnetizer is not only ctmuunnicuud 
to the patient, but the disease itself, wliicli, in soi^e 
cases, has continued after the patient was awakened. 
AlJ'ections of the soul also pass from the magnetiier 
to the clairvo^aui. iJometinies this syiiijjathy reaches 
snch a height, that it remains even when the parties 
are disUmt from each other. This magnetic sympa- 
thy may be still more heightened^ and then die chtir- 
myaut has a clear insight inlo tiie internal jibysical 
state of persons in a nuignelic connexion with hiia. 
Just as he lias of his own j can determine their dis- 
ease, its course J and future phenomena, and presenile 
the means of cure accordingly. He insists that he 
perceives the diseased state of others precisely as his 
own by the stomach. His language bt^fomes niore 
elevated tlian onlinary, and is marked by fire, spirit, 

firecision. His perception is livehtr and stronger, 
lis thinking freer, deeper, his judgment qiiii ker and 
more penetrating. He not only perceives ilie pre- 
sent, and the iimuenee of external rtlutions, n»uch 
more distinctly than Wfore, but penelnilcs also into 
tlie most dLstant period of yiast time, by way uf nieni- 
ory. There is an obvious incliimtiuu of patients for 
each otlier, if they are treated by the same magnet- 
ii&er, and particularly if they are in a Mate of Mon- 
nambulism at the ^ame time. The patient wtio has 
attained internal clearness by the fiAh degre*% pene- 
trates, in the sixth degree, the darkness of ex I e rnal 
tilings, and attains a higher view of the whole of 
nature. With uncommon clearness he often distin- 
gnishes the secrets of the past, what is distant and 
nuknown in the present, and the events of coming 
time. If the patient is asked bow he knows all this, 
he generally answers, ihat it is as if lie wert^ (i>ld of 
it by some other person, or tliat he fi'els it tbruogh 
the pit of the stomach. He is always fully eonvinced 
of the initb of what he tints acquires. Iu resiicct tQ 
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tliG choice of proper remedies, the clairvoyant is less 
limited tliaii before. In the former degree, it \i'as 
iiet-ts*.ory to put iiim into connexion with anollipr 
ptTSrin, liy iuterinc^iiiate bixiieu; but» in Ujis degree^ 
lie ciiii be hi lliis relation with any distant persuii» if 
he kjinws hUn, or Peels a lively interest for biui, or 
even if the mnguelizer, or ony otlKu" person brouglit 
into LHiniiexion with the dcirvoyani by actual touch, 
knows the distant person, and think(t inttntly of bini. 
The vie\v of the cluirvot^ant exieiids t^ven into the 
future euiiidittQn of othersi- In this degree, lu^ attains 
to a hig^htr, fuller life limn be iiad before. The 
boily seems in be iotiiiiflteiy nmalgamatetl with the 
mind, lo be blendtnl into ttie m*ist harmonious in i ion 
with it. The individiiui is removed from every- 
lliiiig eoarS€ and f^ipn^uali luid placed in a state of 
6erei*e and elevated f^elf-coi item plat ion, 'I he feelings 
of the greatest hudtly eoiidbrt imd purity of soul 
producer a serene peace wiiliin him, which expresses 
itsflf in the iioljler expression of the whole liody. In 
ill is state, which, according to tbe cinirvtt^itnta, bor- 
ders on heavenly felicity, they ji re iiiciipable of iin- 
pm-ity, and even the guilty obtains tlie teeOng of 
virtue. 

Such are the wonders of animal magrieti.sm* of 
which our readers may l>ebeve much or little. The 
attention which the subject bas attracted In Europe 
is our excuse for the leri/^tli of this article. The 
footing which it 1ms |rnkied, and the eflecis which it 
lifis prcKluced, exemplify, strikingly, the power of 
imaj^ination. It wouki require too mnch space to 
describe nil the various manipulations ami otlier 
operations by which the patient is pieced in the ma<;- 
netic state ; fur informsition respecting lliese^ see 
Kl life's work, already dted, 

MAGNIFICAT. The wortls which Mary pro- 
Bounced when she visited EiisKibeth (contained in 
Cimp. h of Luke, 46— 55), begin^ in the Vulji^iite, 
Mitgnijicat animti wea liominmn (My soul doth ma je- 
llify the Lord). Hence the wholi* of her thankswiv- 
m^t on this o« casknit liiis l^een called the mugni^cui. 
The present usage of tlie Roman Catholic church is, 
to chant or pronounce the nnignijkut every iLiy, at 
vespers. It luis often been set to music, itnd forms 
part of the musical cycius of the Catholic church. 
The magtii/imt is also often used in Prolestaut dmrch 
music, on the European continent. 

MAGNIFICENCE (hig/tnexs^ eminence); a title 
ipplied to the rectors and chancellors of the Gennuu 
universities J and to the burgomasters of free cities. 
A prince who takes the office of a rector Is styled 
mag n ifieentiisim hm. 

MAGNIFYING GLASS. Sec Microscope. 

MAGN1!>A, or MANIKA (anciently Mfi^ncfiaad 
Sipjflum); a town of Natoiia, near the Sarabat; twen^ 
tf nnles N. E. of ismynia ; Ion. 27° 18' E. j lat, 3«^ 
44' X. The streets are wide, the mosques painted 
white, nnd tho houses better than in most other 
towns in this part of Natolia. It is situated at the 
foot of the ancient mount Sipylus, whose top is always 
covered with F-now. It is celebrated in history by 
the victory of Uie Uoraans over Antiochns Ihe threat. 
Under John I/uea«, it was math; the capital of the 
Greek empire. The p-reatrst ornament ol the ancient 
town was a temple of Diana, called LeucophrjfCHc, 
or tlie /rhiie troweiL The envtmns were formerly 
celebrated for the prmhicliofi of hwidstone, and it is 
Bupposed the wiml magnet is derived from it. 

MAGNITUDE, ArruikNi. If straight lines he 
drawn from the extreniitu-x of a visible object to 
the centre of the pupil tif the eye, tlie angle formed 
by them is called lln-! tituai nrn;fe or the apparent 
mag nit tide of the object. ltii» angle varies with the 
difTereat distaiicet oi t>h,]erts, beings laryer when tliey 
aie aeftr^ and smaller ^vhcu tlie; are remt^lc. lltsact; 
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our Idea of the magnitude of any object. Hep 
only upon its true duuenstons, but also upon 
jL'le under which we view it ; and olgiHts 
diiferent dimensions will appear of equal tDAi 
if the visual angles under whidi they are 
equal. Tlius, for instance, the sun and mooi 
their diameters are vastly different, each sul 
angle of about a de^^ree. Besides, itumero 
dices and optical illusions, which we a 
overcome, modify our ideas of the magnilm 
jects. One of the most remarkable exampk 
involtuitary deception, is tliat which every 
experienced in looking at the mt»on : wb< 
just risen, it appears lar«^er than when it liai 
the Benith, In the huriion, we are apt to k 
at a g^reuter di^^tance from us than in ttic u 
cause in the former case there are intervenin 
with wliich we cau compare* it, but in Uie 
such objects occur. If the moon is viewer! 
a telescope, or an open tube, so lis to exc 
iiitervenini!; ohjects, it will apfiear of 
tude tn Ixjtb ca^s, and the whole iiluMoi 
diately vanish* 

MAGNOLIA, Tlie magnolia trees 
admired on account of the elegBOCe of tl 
and foliage. Their leaves are nUjonm!t/tf \ 
and, in one species, evergreen ; and their & 
Inr^^e, while or yellowish, solitary at the ex 
of tlie branches, and, in some species, very 1 
the leaves aitd wood are also more or less I 
They are in great request in gardens, Thi 
in general is soft, spon^ry, and of no gi«Bt m 

The M, tHpefiita, or umbreUa ire*,» Gill 
the disposition of \he leaves, in :t r.uIiftiAd 
towardls the extremity of Uie C ^ 

whole extent of the Alle^hnnj^ ii 

forty-third parallel of latitude. llie 
Bovvers are very large, the latter having 
twelve white petals, tlie three e: 
reflex eiL 

The M, acuminata inbobits the 
Uie pret^ediuf^. It is a lofty tree^ati 
of eif^hty fi^et, with a proportional 
llowers are inotbrous, and have frotn 
petals of a |e;:reenish-yellow colour, T|i« i 
pubescent beneath. The wood is soft, fi| 
and susceptible of a brilliant polish ; it m\ 
sawed into boanls, and usetl in the inleriof 
houses. From the shape of t!ic fruit, wUU 
ttiree inches \mifr^ it is usually calletl vnem 

The M, auricutata is readily known bj 
Inbes at the base of the leaves. It lat 
soitlh-western parts of the Alle«fhany muim 

The M. c&rtfftta also in Im bits the scjut 
parts of the Allef^hauies. The leaves ■■ 
pubt'srent beneatli, and the flowers are m 
attains the lieight of forty or fifty feeu * 

The HL maemp/i^fta is remarkable for t 
its leaves and flowers. The forti^er are 
two ami three feet long, and the latter ari 
of a foot in diameter. I'hc petaU are fp 
nine in mimber, and the iliree exterior can 
purple spot at the base. It inhabits tlie VMll 
parts of the Alle^luinies, but seems to be I 
certain Iimite*i districts* 

The M. gliiucn, or beaver wood^ isl 
little tree, or rather sliruh, with lenreii I 
mnch smnller tlian In any of the ni 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet | 
smooth, eltipticalf obtuse, and glau 
flowers are very elegant, «ind 
fraijrnnce, thuuf^dt rathi'r too j ' fi 

shut up in an apartment. Ji ,, l: 
have alst> a strtmg aromatic taste, it gro' 
sitoatiooi in the AtlAtitic stales, Ann j 
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rtda, and aioBg Ibe borden of the golf, bejood 
itlu of the MisRfsippi, hot is not foont] in 
er coaniTfy nor vest of the AUegbaoy moun- 

If. gtmmiifM/nL, or yA% faiorel, is confined to 
rrr fiaits of the Sootliem States, from North 
fina to Florida and Louisiana. It is a lofty and 
nt tree, with lar^e erefgreen leaves, and 
I flowcn, which are conspicuoos at a great dts- 
L Mi^noUas are wanting in Europe, as well as 
Vcstern Asia, bat towards the south-eastern part 
*^' \ latter continent, we again meet with them. 
B Jf. jraln grows to the height of thirty or 
r-ff» fleet, and the large and numerous white 
fzpandnig before the development of the 
, give it a very ornamental appearance. 
I Jf. fmpmi^a is a shrub^ bearing large flowers, 
I are purple externally. 

» M./mMcaim. is also a shrub, with small, dusky, 
,aiMl^deliglitfuIly fngrant flowers. Some 
nt species hare hitely been discovered on 
untuna of the north of India. 
IGOG. See <7fl^. 

IGPIE levrvMs pica, L.). This crafty and 
known bird in its habits and manners much 
lies its brethren the crows ; like them, it in- 
Btelj feeds on both animal and vegetable 
it is peculiarly destructive to the eggs and 
: of the feebler tribes of birds. It is about 
I inches in length, and weighs firom eight to 
Bcrs. It has a black biil, wings and tail ; 
I the latter are variegated with white, green, pur- 
Ki and blue, of difl^erent shades. The construction 
im Bests of these birds shows great art, they hav- 
[ A thonij cover, and the entrance being at the 
it;. The fanale lays from five to seven pale-g^reen- 
k eggs, doiely spotted with black. When taken 
nag* they nadily become domesticated^ and learn 
» repeat bmn^ words, and even sentences, as well 
I to imitMtevery noise within hearing. This faculty 
ppnn to have been known to the ancients, as 
iMMdl rebtes an account of the performances of 
Ntaflfepse birds belonging to a barber in Rome. 
At lit other birds of the crow kind, the magpie is 
■IvioiB thief, and will not only steal food, but will 
By off any articles within its reach, particularly 
lib ■§ are shining, as buttons, spoons, jewelry, &c., 
M It carefully conceals in its nest. Its general 
iMirter has been described by Goldsmith in the fol- 
■fag terms: — '^ Were its other accomplishments 
!■! to its beauty, few birds could be put in com- 
ridoo. Its black, its white, its green, and purple, 
Ml the rich and gilded combinations of the glosses 
I ill tail, are as fine as any that adorn the feathered 
it. But it has many of the qualities of a beau, to 
^Reiate these natural perfections : vain, restless, 
H and quarrelsome, it is an unwelcome intruder 
»»ry where, and never misses an opportunity, when 
itdi one, of doing mischief." 
MAGYARS; the original name of the Hungarians, 
li which they still use in preference to any other, 
hey first became known about the year 626. They 
■t from Asia, but there are difi*erent opinions as to 
sir original residence. It is most probable that 
fy liv^ in the region about the Caspian sea, 
iween the river Kama and the Ural mountains. 
be similarity which has been thought to exist 
tween their language and the Finnish, has led to 
B conjecture that they were of Finnish origin. After 
riotts expeditions in Asia, they entered Europe at 
e close of tlie seventh century, and settled in the 
titory on tlie Ingul, between Uie Dnieper and ttie 
n (in the present government of Ekaterinoslav). 
cy remnined more than 200 years, until they were 
iUy forced to retire before the attacks of the Pet- 
rou IV. 



sheneges. In the last half of the ninth century, they 
posseo over to Dacia. umler their leader Arpad, set- 
tled in Pannonia in 896, and established a kingdom 
there. The ancient annalists sometimes call 11m>iii 
Tkrks, but commonly I g iter {Huftgariaits). The 
country itself was called, from them, Humgajy. (q. 

M AH A (in Sanscrit, grfot, large); a prefix to many 
names, as Mahanoddy ^great riv»>r>. 

MAHABHARATA. See Indian Literature. 

MAHE; a town and fbrtre«s of Himiuostan, on 
the coast of Malabar, belonging to the FreiH-li; 
thirty-two miles N. U'.of Calicut; Ion. 75^ 38' E.; 
lat. II® 43' N.; population, about GOOD. It is a neat 
town, and a station of the East India company's cum- 
mercial agent, and carries on a trade in pepper, san- 
dal-wood and cinnamon. 

MAHMOUD, first sultnn of the Gnmevido dynasty, 
was son of the governor of Chomsan, and sovereign 
of Gasna. He was sixteen years old when his father 
died, ia 997. He dro\-e the kins^ of Turkestan from 
Chorasan, and, in 1001, invaded Hindoostaii, and 
caotured Gehal, a powerful prince. In 1 1)02, he 
reduced Khalif, tlie revolted govenior of Segestnn. 
He repeated his invasion of India, retunieil, and 
overcame Ilek Khan, who had invaded Chorasan. 
He defeated him a second time, though Ilek had 
been joined by Kader Khan, with 50,000 horse. He 
now extended his conquests far and wide, and 
acquired immense treasures. In 1029, he conquered 
Persian Irak. He died in 1030, after a prosperous 
reign of thirty-one years. He is extolled by the 
Mohammedan writers, for his regard to justict>. and 
his zeal for the propagation of his religion, which ho 
spread in India by the extermination of a vast num- 
ber of idolaters, and the demolition of their temples. 

MAHMOUD II.; khan and padishah, sultan of 
the Ottomans, the twenty-ninth sovereign of the 
family of Osman, the twenty sixth grand sultan, and 
twenty-first caliph, <*the shadow of Allah upon 
earth;" an absolute prince, who, possessin«f by 
nature the disposition of a despot, has been obliged, 
for a great part of his reign, to contend against 
rebellions in the provinces, and Uie insubordination of 
the janiiaries. Ho is the second son of Abd-uU 
Hhamid, who died in 1789. His life forms a bril- 
liant chapter in modem Turkish history. He was 
bom July 20, 1785, and was brought up in the 
ancient seraglio. (See Ottoman Empire.) Mustapha 
IV., the el<6r brother of Mahmoud, who ascended 
the throne in 1807, had already, according to ancient 
custom, ordered him to 1)e put to death, that he 
might have no competitor to fear, when Kamir Kfien- 
di, paymaster of the army, at the head of 2000 Al- 
banians, rescued the prince. The valiant Hairaktar, 
paclia of Ruschuk, immediately deposed Mustapha 
IV., and girded Mahmoud with the sword of Osman, 
July 28, 1808. Fourteen weeks afterwards, the 
janizaries, offended by the military reforms made by 
the grand vizier Bairaktar, took the seraglio by 
storm. Bairaktar immediately ordered the exe- 
cution of Mustapha and his mother, and then blew 
himself up with his enemies. This hnppened Nov. 
16, 1808. (See Ottoman Empire.) The battle 
between the Seymens (infantry on the European sys- 
tem, in favour of whom the sultan Mahmoud had 
declared himself) and the janizaries was continued 
thirty-six hours longer in the seraglio and the capital, 
amidst pillage and conflagrations. The rebels gained 
the victory, and, for the preservation of his life, Mah- 
moud was compelled to send deputies to them, and 
to submit unconditionally to their demands. After 
these horrors, Mahmoud was not able to execute any 
plan of reform in the army, although he still perse- 
vered in his intention. At every attempt, the janii- 
2b 
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aries oblained hj force Itie discliarge atid exccutbu 
of the t'omnianders and minbttirs wlio iiiidertotik to 
estftlili^h order aisd disriijlijie. Midmiuud thought 
only of securing Inn1S^iIf ii^joii tlw (Jiroiie, stamed 
witli till' bluod id Jiis uncle Setliii and of his brother 
Mustiii>lm. lie tljertfure, according to Pouqyeville, 
miiritered thc5 soo of Mitstciplui IV., mi infant tiiree 
iftonLhs old, niid ordered four pregnaist sultanas to 
be sinvt-d up ill sucks, and thro\vn into the Bosphoriis. 
Thus he remained die last ami only descendant of 
Llie family of the prophet. Ilin will was now made 
known by the scvere-st orders. Without advisersi 
without resources, and almost witlioot an army, be 
continued the war w jdi Russia, and aeikinst the Ser- 
vians, At length, when he was totally exlutusted^ 
Im divan concluded a treaty at Bucharest, witli 
Rn^ta, May 2S, 1812. This mensure w^as adrised 
by Britain, but disappointed the expectations of Na- 
poleon, who, III cuLinexion with Austria and Prussia 
had prmjounced the intepfrity of the Porte. (See 0^ 
(Oman Emfiire.) Uavinsr been educated in the sera- 
j^lio, wliere the tmlidc^ or sultana mother, according to 
ancient custom, never calls her son otherwise than, 
My Hqh, my tiger I the grand seignior kjiowa no Iau% 
but some tbrnis of cii<^tojn, and has no regard for any 
ctjiif«traint3 but those of necessity. The circnm- 
stances of horror, under which he aiscemled tine tlu-oncj 
and tlie dangers which perpetually surrounded it, 
hardened his heart and bliudeil his judf^ment. As 
every sultan is directed to learn some art, he chose 
calligraphy. Vain of his skill, Miihmoud resolved 
to write with his own band all tlm kiBt-jiherilTs, or 
orders, in Iiis own name, and to keep a journal of his 
thoughts. His papers soon accumidated to sucli a 
degree upon his sofa, tliat he looked around for a 
prlirate keeper of the archives, fie found a suitable 
person for this office in his barber (Berber Baschi], 
who was doubly worthy of his con6dence, l>ecayS€ he 
could neither read nor write, Khalet Elfendi, a cour- 
tier, who amused and ruled the sultan by his bullbou- 
ery, also occupied u high plnce in his favour. Berber 
Baschi introduced this Klialet lo Mahmtjud; he hiid 
once been his companion in the ciifl'ee houses of Galata, 
a clerk (if tJie cor|:ionition of butchers in Constanti- 
nople. Ho w^as afterwards, in 1806, the ambas- 
sador of Selim HI. to the court of Napoleon, These 
men were the centre of atl the intrigues which 
spread from the seraglio to the provinces. Klinlet 
soon ama^i-^ed greia w«itth liy means of present, 
and hi^ influence became so important, that he n)m- 
pletely governed tJie suItAn and thesubinlssivediv.'in. 
Btit he was unable to persuade the nmfti to admit 
him among the olemas. (See Ottomttn Empire, at 
the end of the article.) This privileged caste 
scorned to receive the universal fnvmirile, because 
he ivas the ^on of m m?in who sold livers, and, more- 
over, a child of the world, who drank wiae. Khalet 
punished the mufti with banishment. The new 
mufti, thenfforo, nnd Ali, the new grand vistier, 
were eager to employ every means to conciliate 
dte favour of Berber Ba«>dii and Khalet Kflendi. 
The lAtter, however, avoided receiving any impor- 
tant ofHce, lest he lihould lie held responsible for the 
ill success of any measure which he lulviced. Hut 
he divided the "fpful with the govemon*, who phm- 
dered the provinces, mul who bribeci the princtpnl 
membm of the divan ; and was careiul that no 
oaait>lAint should reach the sultan's ears. Pouque- 
^tfe inauitnins, that the grand seignior himself 
Wn-d with hi^ favourite llie sums extorted from 
m# rich. Mahmoud exhibited, however, a proud 
and uiftexdile dbpmition towartls CMirislian princes. 
The speeily execution of justice in the capital, 
uniteil with iJie severe and biixxly fwUce, ovpi 
which ^Itthinoud, who tiot uiifreqtiently walked 




about incognito, ki»pt witch, sli 
not deficient in energy or talents, 
and the prnverfiil aliivay^ remained 
hunumr, his avarice, and his susj 
officer, whetlier guilty or jtinocent, w: 
liis property or his life ; hence the ui 
position for a revolution, and the intrigui 
of the divan, to make the satrap* imti 
their mutual destruction, and thus to | 
treasures of both parties. The reign of 
Ims therefore been a contir-": i ...-.*,*^ ^jf \^ 
rebellious. The Serviari I in ( 

the yoke of the pa chu of i ; Moftj 

Focim, conqueror of ifie Mameluke beys] 
Wechft bites, became almost absolute sd 
Kgypt ; by means of hlooily insmTectiool 
Widdiu, Damascus J Trebisond, St J| 
Aleppo, Bagdad, Lattakm ;; ' *'~ 
and oilier pachalics, changi i a 

hold and crafty Ah, in Janina^ . 
tlirone of Kpirus. To make htm!»etl 
treasures of ibis pnchn, Muhnioud, by 
Khalet Elfeodi, acrnsed him of hig^h tw 
policy involved the Porte in a civil 
ijetrayed its weakness, drove the Greekj 
,T;jid broucht on thtir revolution. A i 
Ijassy informed tlie Porte of the |»tl 
Greeks,* and Khalet Eflendi rrsolved ' 
them. In the name of Mahmoiid, lie 
lowing commission to the seraskirr 
Khurbchid Paclia — ** Every Christiaa 
l>earing anus must die ; tlie boys shall 
cised and educated in ttie miUlsry d 
Europe ; not to oHend the ulen 
styled jaflizff fvc*/'f All the de< 
die fanaticism of the Mussulmans 
in the provinces, the ecpiipment of 
war, favourable prophecies in tb« 
pmphet, the proscriptions and em< 
rich, the prrtfrtimtson of Christiuti eshi 
all these, Fouqueville says, priw 
seraglio, nnd were the work of 
and avarice led the sultan and his 
measures of terror, wliile, by letters 
the patriorch, and promised of ainnesi7^ 
to be violated, they strove to per»tuidii 
to lay down their arms. The gtmid 
was present when tlie innocent pi 
Moroni was beheaded. lie behef 
ttie seragho the liodies of the }>atri 
of the murdered meiubei*s of Uie G 
dragged by Jews, and thro«Ti into 
wrtuesscd the execution of die prince* 
and Chantserys, witli a multitude of Hi 
and bankers of the Porte. \\ hen Mi 
last, succeeded in destroying hii 
c*aprtal and in the two prindpa' 
rebellion originateil, while the dtsal 
in the provinces lied been subdti 
pachas, and tlie head of the formidfil 
his feet ; when he hful happily cui 
witli Persia by the peace of 182a» ' 
the mediation of Britain, and hra _ 
from the Wechahites,— then it WM, 
perds, that, intoxicated with ftopareill 
every day grew more cruel and more 
The children and grand children of K 
surrendered themselves on the linith of 
were put to death. Inflexible in 
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Vnkmliofi which he hod conceivt^ osAiiint the 
hi^«. lie submittf^i to the puwen of Europe hi 
m • few iKtrticuJars relating to the restunition of 
I cfcun-hn onil of the advniita|rrs of trade, and, 
■r the iiiteroenion of the Uritisli ambascadors 
^ tliree yean, lie contented to tiie evacuation of 
lldavU and IValachia, June », 18^;4. When the 
iloBalic oorpt in Fera protested against the exe- 
lioa of the prelates, be answered — *^ 'ilie sidtan is 
absiikriei, independent sovereign, accountable for 
^ actions Id bo man." Hi« divan, likewise, refused 
4 a plenipotentiary to tlie congress of Verona. 
Mahaond trembinl whenever the rage of the 
Lrien, whoFe severe generals tried in vain to 
mam than, wasted the capital with fire and sword ; 
I f ri ice d erery thing to cairn tlieir fury — tlie 
■K able men in the state and in Uie army, his 
■mt relatives, his most tried frieiNls, and even 
Wet Efimdi, whose services were indispensable 
kin. In this iavoiuite the janisiries saw the 
ihor of the fotal Greek revolution, and of those 
IfKSsive exactions whicli were intended to supply 

■ extravagance of the seraglio. They commenced 
rir attacks upon him by ]xisting up pasquinades on 
b daracter ; scurrilous songs were sung in tlie 
Mchhouses rrspecting Klialet EflVndi and Khas- 
riv Usta, die fuvonrite slave of the sultan, who, it 
■I wd, cost him more than it would ti» support a 
Me army.* In vain did Khalet endeavour to 
iB^n the storm himself, by executing tlie generals, 
In be ch a rged with the misfortunes in Greece, 

■ rich Greeks, whom he nccn^ of lieiug traitors ; 
I Tin did he lavrfh gold, with an ansparing hand, 

■ ther«bels: tlie highest men of the empire them- 
elm prepaml his destniction, liecaiLcc he enjoyed 
ikiae the eonSdence of tlie grand seignior. He niitl 
ltticreatire,the grand visier, Salik Tadia, and the 
wrftitWneaenKd of wishing to dissolve the jaiiizar- 
ici, and mbitilate disciplined troops in their stead. 
ArelvJliiMifaiUy bnike out in Noveml)er, 18'i^, and 
the mittofeanUied the grand vitier, themufii, Kerlier 
BMi,Md Khalet Kfieiidi; n vn<t number of officers 
*■• mcoted or dismis§e<l. Klmsnadar I'sta. the 
inMiiie slave, was committed to the chief of the j 
iMvAi fir correction, ami shut up in the prison of 
^ kireai, with several Odalisks. Khalet retained 
hhpepprty, and retired to Iconium, the place of his 
■■^ with a princely retinue. But his enemies soon 
■BONdnl in persiuding the sultnii to grali^ his own 
nriep, and confiscate tlie wealth of his favourite. 
IMi iKasnre was immediately followed by a firman 
(■■ing KImlet to dt*alh. lie was executeti Dec. 
\hf& aga of the janizaries, though he considered 
ii takij semred by a finnan under the hand of the 
riton. and his friends and creatures sufTt'retl the 
laefate. Mahmond complied with every wish of 
iB^iiarics, which was made to him by their repre- 
•ttaUves in tlie divan. When pence seemed to be 
till rrstored, when Scio was destroyed, and the war 
ish Persia brought to a close, he resolved to punish 
e insolence of this soldii-ry. The grand vizier 
Uollah, a friend of the janizaries, and tlie aga of 
e Janisiries, botli enemies of Khalet, were tlepose<l 
Hi put to death. Great preparations for the loiirth 
apaign against the Greeks, in 1824; the prospect 

a speedy reconciliation with Russia, which an. 
viced to the divan the mission of the marquis do 
beaiiliierre. ns its ministtfr. to Cimstantinople; the 
I alTordc d by llie viceniy of Kgy^jt against Candin 
d the Morea ; the arrival of the l' reach ambassador, 
neral Guilleminot; the friendly connexion of the 
rte with Austria and Britain ; the fall of Ipsara, 

Upnn bpt rnir^entntion, Mahmond orderaH that the 
■tie Hllwk of Scin, which KuppUed the bnrem with laxa- 
I, ihouloDe spared. 



July 3, 1824 ;->{n fine, every tiling conspired to fill 
the sultan with the promlest expectations. But when 
the severities of his son-in-law ami favourite, Hussein, 
ai;a pacha of the janizaries, ami the measures of the 
g mild vizier (iliulib, renewed the old spirit of sedi- 
tioii: and when news arrived from Thessaly, where 
the seniskier, Der\-ish Pacha, was defeatetl by tlie 
Greeks in June, 182^4, and from Kpinis, where Onier 
Vrloiie had efi'ccted iiotliing fur the Porte ; when the 
(ireek fleet appeared before Ipsara ami the Dar- 
danelles, and the expedition of the capudan paclia 
agnhist Samoa failed, — tlien the rage of the janizaries 
in Constantinople burst fortli with redoubled violence. 
Their luitred against Mahmoud was veiite<l in the 
boldest threats, ami he was accused of having repre- 
ser.t(-d his eldest son, Alxl-ul-IIliamid.f wlio was 
lM)rn Marr'h 0, 181.3, as subject to eiulepsy, and of 
having, under tliis pretence, withdrawn him from 
view, that he might poisKNi him with impunity, if 
the insurgents bhunld seek to place him upon ttra 
Ottoman throne. To avoitl massacres and conflagra- 
ti(M)s. and to save himself, Malunoud deposed Hussein 
Pacha and llw aga of tlie arsenal, in August, 1834, 
banished tliem from the country, and led tlie prince 
with him into the mosque. September 14, he was 
obligcHi to ai>iK)int the pacha of Silistria, a friend to 
the Jnnimries, to succeed Ghalib as grand vizier. 
As the dangers thickened around him, Mahmoud 
gi*cw more firm. He was gradually maturing the 
plan of a total reformation. He commenced with 
severe measures: August 1'^, 1835, he went so fiir 
as to forbid tlie Kible of the Christians to be dis- 
triluited in his empire. Greater activity and impor- 
tant improvements in the arsenal and in the marine, 
at last, gave the Ottoman fleet a kind of superiority 
over tlie Gre<*ian. The new seraskier (Kedsehid 
Parlia) , and the new capudan jmcha (Kliosrew) were 
moro fortunate than their predecessors. From the 
vicen>y of Kgypt tlic divan receive<l the most imiH)r. 
tant aid in the Mon'a ; but they delayed fnim month 
to month the redress of the complaints of Russia. At 
length, when the emperor Nicholas resolved to bring 
the affair to a speedy termination, Mahmoud was 
forced to accept, May 14, tlie ultimatum of April 5, 
1836, which was delivered to him bv MinsiakT. The 
Turkish tn?ops now evacuated Moldavia ami Wahi- 
chia. The question between Russia and Turkey was 
also settleil by the treaty of Ackerman, Oct. 6, 1826^ 
and Mahmoitd granted to Russia all her demands. 
The treaty he«^ agreed upon, however, was not 
carried into effect until May, 1829, afler which the 
Russian minister, ^f. de Ribeaupierre, had an 
audicnct; with the grand vizier and the grand sultan, 
June 7 ami 14. Mahmoud was made compliant 
priiM!ipally by the dangerous reform whicli he bad 
cominenciHl in his troops. He had long resolved to 
dissolve the janizaries, and the burning of the village 
of (ialata by them (Jan. 3—5, 183G\ decide<l hUn to 
put his plans into immediate execution. With this 
object, he issuetl (May, 21), 1826) a liatti-slieriff oil 
tlie discipline of tlie janizaries and the reorganization 
of the army. In consequence of this, a geneml 
rebellion of the .lanizaries in Constantinople took 
place (June 14); but tlie sultan unrolled the banner 
of the prophet, and after a bloody contest, repulsed 
the insurgents on the 15tli. A fetva of the mufti, 
seconded br a finnan of the snltan, now declared tlie 
janisiries dissolved. On this occasion, the grand 
seignior distinguished himself, as well for his courage 
as for his firmness. For many days and nights, he 
encamped with his ministers and generals on the 

t Thin prince died In 1W3. The KecfMid son, Mnhmond, died 
in 1S9?, and there to noir living onlf Abd-ul-MedRchid, wiro 
wf» bora April 10, 1H23, uid Abd.iil.Asb, born Febriur)- ^ 
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Atmeidan. He iis^ every eflbrt for the formation of 
an army on Uie European system, and succeeded in 
one of tlie most perilous relbrins ever utidertaketi. — 
Fur fui-tJier in forma Liu iif ^tr ,fafuzurie«; fur the coo- 
sequences of hi!* refusal in regard to the Greek 
(luesiicni, see (ireeee^ Jievoiufimt of, near the end; 
for the Jate war l>eLween llussisiand rurkey, declared 
on tlie part of Kussia, Mart hi 14^ l^i^B^ io con- 
sequence of the breach of tiie treaty of Ackermau, 
see ItusHta and Turkvif, 

MA HOG ANY; the wood of the snieienia maka- 
goni, a lofty find beautiful Suuth Ameriaiii tree, 
idlieti to tlie pruie of indm^ st* cuminonly introilueed 
iiittj tlie souLlieni purts of the I'niltd Stales, and be- 
longing to tile sunie fuunly— /wtf/idce^. The leaves 
are pinnate, composed of four pairs uf oval, aciimU 
naif, entire leaflets, and dc>titiite of ii terminal ooe. 
Tlus fiowers ure Mm all, white, and lire di>»posed in 
looae panicles. I'he fmit is a hard, woody, t»vul 
capsule, about aa large n^ a turkey ^s egg, I'lic 
wtM>d is hanl, coinpaut, reddish brown, and suscepti- 
ble of a brillkint polish. It va one of the best and 
most ornamental woods known, forming very elegarit 
articles of furoiture. It is broowht principally Irom 
Hondoras and the West ladies, liom which places it 
is exptirted, in vast quautities, to Great Britain, tlie 
continent of Europe, atkl especially to tlic I'liited 
Stales, where it is so abundant and cheap as to have 
brooght into disuse many native kinds of wood, which 
otherwise would lie highly esteemed in cabinet- 
makiut?* The tree is of rapid growth, and its trunk 
often has a diameter of four feet. Mahagaay-cntting 
couHtiLotPS a principal occupation of the British set- 
tlers in lloudui-as* Gangs of Negroes, consisting of 
from ten to fifty each, are emphiyed in this work: 
c»ne of tlicir number is sLyJtul the hunt^miiH, and his 
duty is to traverse the woods in search of the irees. 
When tliesc liave l>een discovered, a stjige is erected 
against e»cli, so hi^li that the tree luay be cut down 
at a Unit twelve leet liom the ground. After the 
bfanclii*s are lopped, tlw? task commences of convey- 
ing the logs to the water's side, which is often a work 
of ciiusidfrable difficulty. They now float down the 
current siogiy, till they are stopped by cablps, which 
ore piirpoficly stretclied across tlie river at some dis- 
Lence below. Here the diti'erent guttgs iwlect their 
own logs, and form them into separate rafts, pre- 
paratory to their final destination, in Mime instances, 
llie prufits of thii* bu>iness have been very great, and 
a siui;le tree has sometimes been known to have pro- 
*Iuced aboot *£1000. M:ihof»any now begins to be 
mre in t>t TJomingo, Jamaica, and the other ^Vpst 
Inilia islands. It is said to have been introduced 
into Britiiin alwyt the yejir \12i. 

M A llOMi; 1\ See Muimmmeff. 

MAUON, Port Mauon {Fm-fits Magonh); a 
town oil the (-astern coast of the island of Minorca, 
of which it is the capiud; Int. :>9^ ^.l' N.; Ion. 4*" 
18 E. It is the residence of a governor and the 
principal authorities of the island. It is built chiefly 
on lofty rocts, and enjoys a pure and healthy air. 
The linuses are generally well constrticted, neatly 
kept, and provideil witli cisterns. Its harljowr is one 
of the salest and most convenient in the MctUter- 
ntnean. It is capable of accommodating large fleet!i, 
but at tlie entrance tJierc are some shoals. It is de- 
fended by three lietteries, mA eight large pieces of 
cannon. There are four isleU near, one of which 
contains a spacitnis naval hospital for 8(10 patients, 
fomidetl by the Britisb in iTil; anotlier, the qua- 
i-antiae buildings; a tlitnl, one of the finest lazareitos 
hi Europe, for l,jO<* inmates; a fourth, an arsenal. 
A natural mole run* along the harbour, aiki is oeeu- 
pieil by shops with naval stores. Mahon was taken 
by the British in i7♦'^y; hy the Freneh in 170G; re- 
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stam! to the former In 1763; uid isktn by 1 
Spaniards, after a memorable siege, in 1782. 

MA II ft ATT AS; a Hindoo iialiou in the i 
west part of the Deccan, They first l>eo •• - V- 
to Eiirofx'ans in the beginning of the 
and liave become celebrated within ii t 

years. They originatetl frtim the Rajapt>ot,% »n ir^ 
warlike tribe. Being driven by the Mongol* finri 
tlie provinces of Uindostan, where they dwelt, U^ 
fletj to the mountains extending from Surat to Gil 
The various trities of which the rmtietn co<i$;i«ej 
w^Ti? uuitett into a monarchy, tlie founder ot wbkl 
Sevajee, died in 1680. Ihe capital of his kcnnH 
wasSattarah. Inured in tlieir tnils Ui all tlie \v( 
ships of war, accustomed to Jive on ric*- and waw 
and armed witli excellent sabres, they fonawi. IjB 
the Cossacks, witli tlieir luirdy hoi^es* a bdy ^ 
cavalry which was the terror of tlieir acighljoai 
upon wliom they made frequent attacks. Uhi| 
Aureugaebe attacked the Coroinandel c*''»'* ♦»** -*- 
habitants called in the Mahrattas to tJ 
the Ibrmidable conqueror found it pru^H 
chale a treaty on terms very udvantageoui t*ir Ui^ 
After Uie death of Aurengzebe, the Alattrattu \vk 
advantage of the dissensions which agitated Ifc* 
jMongol states, to extend their own territiify* Thwr 
territory amounted to about 593,320 square mim 
the greatest part of which was uncultnni«t). Tli 
sovereigns of this pow^erfol monarchy, xhr succ«Bn(| 
of Sevujee, bore tlie title of mafta mJitA fjund 
prince). They abnndoued the adniini<tnrr»oii of l}|| 
government entirely to tlieir minist* I i tlie] 
were held as prisoners* The last < milf 
Uam Biijah, ascended the throne m i < *<% -v vJtc ig4 
^i eight years. His j>rime minister, the fekkwm 
{ tint ml viiier) Bajeerow, took advantage of the muil 
rity of the prince, sei»ed the reins of (•o%en«firt 
witli the aid of Uajoojeei ant*ther minister, Aiid ctI 
fined Ram Usijah, \\\'\m remainitl a prisoner till bi 
death in 1 777 ,) though lie left him a *.how ol di-fiit^ 
Bitjeerow, with the other minister, tlieo proewddl 
divide the territories as independent «OYCi«i|^ s|| 
former assuming the western provinces, ( 
his residence at I'tKinnh. His kingdom was ( 
the empire of the Puoiiah Mahrattas. Haj< 
the eastern provinces^ e^inblishetl his cuuri| 
pour, and IVmmled the empire of the Bemr-M 
Bajeerow died in 17<3L The dignity uf j 
was hereditary in bis f»mily. But a 
government was formed in 1777, consisting « 
Bmmins, which left lUe peithtmh nothing J 
executive pvower. This division of tlie 
states could not be eflbcted witliout the i 
the principal governors of the separate stal«<8; I 
w^ere gained by additions of power and ret^ 
Hence many Mahratta pnnces aroAe^ some of vkii 
were only in appearfince dependent upon the i©d 
reifiTis of the mure exiensive districts, much ••« 
German princes anciently depended on Uie napcn 
I. The empire of the Poena h-Malirattas ccm^ 
hentlcd the whole coast from Goa to Camhty, ij 
was surrounded by Mysore, Golcooda, Benr, a 
the Mahratta principalities Guserat, OojeHi, n 
I adore. It contains the most important pcHMSM 
of the Bombay presidency. Ba)eerow delealel 9 
Ahnsnlman^ in 17C0, and extended his eonqneiH I 
the banks of the Indus. This brought Ute VoobA 
Mahrattas in contact with the territory uihW Alui 
lah, fonnerly a general of Nadir Sliah. The p^*kmi 
having fonned a plan fi>r driving the MohaoiiM^ 
out of the country, and extending the dooiiiiMVi \ 
the MahnUlas over all India, tlie whole ccwintry «| 
[ divided (I7il»— fil) into two parties. 1 »'** M-l.s« 
, medans adhereil to Abdallnh, and appeal i 
' strong in th« plains of Camaul aiiu l^ami^iii y 
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lag^Vher wilh t]i« Jats, were ftCJOjOOO 

After a long sikI bloody boUle, tiie latter 

iSdVateti, and lo*t all lioi»es of t!ie supremacy 

ia, wdich Nad U'Cii itip object of Uie war, 

\r dird sciori after. Hi*i mju Maderovr died 

lijs ijnuidson Nannn Ryw was as^a&sinoteil 

1TT3, by bis uncle Rogobali. Tlie latter ctmld 

biwevrr, obtain quiet pus^pssiuri of tlie pri.ih- 

;ship^ fur a po^ttmmoas child i>f Naraiii was 

[i:ktbu\vlt'dg«*d ftir bis Inwtiil son. Rfigobah urteretl 

^ Vlie Urui'ih tbe blaiKi of biiUette, on coiidilitui 

Ibsit. tiic7 ^jould support hi a claims. But tht' council 

C»f Bi*ngTi] urai unwilliug to eiigti^'^e iu u war iftitii the 

MahmiUi. and. in 17 7U* concluded a treaty, by the 

trriu* uf whicb Ra'zobah rpliiifjuished his pretensiousj 

Ihe BHtis/i were io remain in po^^ession of ^alsette, 

id to nxeive a territory producing a yciirly reveiiwe 

ihfee bics of rupees. Ilngobah rem»ineti at Bom- 

ly; the Briti^ umiuiaiueii that tbc iHsiriut {!edeil 

I them did not yield ihe stim at^eed upoit. 1 he 

lends of Eag:ohiih had defeated the mllitrentii of tiic 

\i« peishtrah at Pootmti, and the guvernmeiit of 

uttbay, wiih the consent of the council of Beiii^al, 

Ht Ragobah, in 1778. with n Briiidi army, to 

ttOiiJi. The Brilisli giiined i»:iny important ad^an- 

gesj but, on account tif thtir war vviLli Hyder Ali, 

was their chiet ulijeet. U was conclnded iu 

$2. They restored all the comjuered couotriei* 

pepl Snlsette ;uid the fieif^hbourlu^ istauils. Made- 

tbe $on of Naraiii liuw, who h:id beeti assassin- 

was born iu 1771, and, in 1783, declared /?fij/*. 

, ami was^ for a tiuit% under the guardlan!»Jiip of 

uf tlie otlier Mahraica princes, Hajcerovv, ihe 

]>ci*A$eah, vras pstahlblied by a British force^ 

i^r line command ot niarquw Welles ley, now duke 

WeUiogton, and sub^iued <<.everal of tlie Mahralta 

ibes, wHh Uie assistance of the Britiisli ariiiies; but, 

1 1817, lie GOBiinenct'd iin^tiiities against the British. 

it? mi*, however, so severely handled (November 

fc> In- c'^ftenii SniHb, that he aliandoned his residence 

M 4iid flrd If* u mountain fortress. In 1818^ 

1 lo the British atidiority, and lived as a 

^ \, witb a yearly pejision^ under the 

..-I ul the Berar IVIalui^ttas was not so 

[y tftfoived in forei;^n wars, but sufltred more 

dom^^tic disturbances. Bersir, the chief pro- 

e, is ^U miles lon^, and ITO broad. Eajoojee, 

tears afier his expedition!* with the peUhivah 

liast Bentpil, wrested the best part of Orissa Ifoni 

livenly, I tie usurper of Bengal A shallow stream 

ed t J le Berar -Ma hr atlas from Ben gu 1 , a nd 

ade incursions into the frontier provinces 

uftil region. These devastations were not 

cd ujitd afterChossim All, nalxib of Beof^al, hud 

(17C1) Burdvvan and Midnapour to the llrilish. 

i)ui»jee, thr fir^t Berar nijah. after a lon^rci;Tn, left 

i>otis. The eldest succet^ed his father, but dletl 

! 2 ren. The t wo neit t , Seba g-ee and M odn- 

1 in u wnr for the succession, in which 

I ell, and the latter became rajah. He also 

•d the Pooimli Mnhmttas in the war a^inst the 

\i (in lSl7).at first privately, but afterwards 

ily^ and was obliged to submit, and to cede totbe 

'Itiih his fortresses. i>f the remaining Mahratta 

ftnces, the most important were Sindia and Holkar. 

tlie former was rajah of Oojein, and hail become 

Bfy powerful. 1 o limit his growing power war \vas 

I Kkral against him by tlie British, in 1802, and he 

■s defeated by the duke of Wellington (then mar- 

Bis Wellesley), September 23, 1803, He was obliged 

consent to a disadvunLageous peace, which was 

I iirvBtds often violated. He died in 1827. Holkar, 

I lereign of Indore, whose revenue was estimated nt 

|,M>jOO() sterling ^ was alternately tlie friend aad 



enemy of ilie British. In the ^ftr of 1805, he was 
compelled tt> submit to disadvantageoaa terms. In 
1817, he agiiin took anus, but was defeated and 
obliged to submit, and (teprived of two-thirds of bis 
territories. He died in 18*2.3/ 

Tbe Malirattas profess the religion of Bmmn; tliey 
are strong and firmly built, and vary in their com- 
plexion from black to a light brown ; their manner 
of livhig is simple ; they have few wants ; they are 
etliicnted for war j in battle, Ihey intoxicate them- 
selves with a sort of opium or wild hemp, which they 
simoke, like tobacco. In the la^ft war, tlieir artillery 
exbiUtted as much skill as courage. The subjuga- 
tion of the IVfahratta states was facilitated by the 
circumstance tliat the military caste of tJie rajahs was 
universally hatedj because they treated the otlier 
castes as slaves. The property and rights of the 
latter fonnd prolcctioji only under tlie British domi- 
nton. The caste of warriors lett the British provinces 
in consequence, formed hnmlitti (pinflnreei) on the 
Nerbndda, and sought prelection from the small 
MahnilUi princes, who were jetilous of the British. 
Ihus arose the hist general contest of the Kuropeans 
with the ancient and firoud cjiste of warriors, whidi 
ended witb the total dinsohitii^n of their order, and 
the overthrow of the independence of ttieir princely 
families, in 1818,^ — See Diiti 's Umforyoflh^Mahrat' 

/ffl* i3 vok, m-m.) 

MAI A ', the eldest daughter of Atlas and Pleione, 
the mother of Mercury by an amour with Jupiter, in 
a grotto of t!ie moontuin CyHein.% hi Arcadia, !She 
was placed, wiih her stK sisters, among the stars, 
where they Imve the conmion name of Pleiiuhs, 1 he 
Romnns also worshipped a Makt, who, however, was 
tlie mother Earth (Cybeli*). The 'rns^-nlnns ealled 
llieir principal deity Majfts^ so Unit here U>e two 
highest deities or principles of nature appear In a 
male and female form, ibc month of Mny H said 
to have receiveil its tmmc from them. See Mastic. 

MAIH iW ORLEANS. H^^ Jtanne ti'Jrr. 

MAIDEN is the name of an instmnieiit of capital 
pimishment, furmerly nsed at Halifaic, in \ ork>liire, 
and iu Scotland, which is the prototype of the French 
guillotine. The maiden is a broad piece of iron, a 
foot sqiwrCj sharp on the lower ]>nri. fuid ktaded above 
witii lead. At the lime of ♦•xecution, it was pulled 
np lo the top of a fmrne ten feet high, with a groove 
on each «iide, fur the maiden to slide in. The priso- 
ner's neck being fastened to n btir underneath, on a 
sign given the maiilen was let loose, and tlie head 
instantly severed from the binly. 

MAH^, Coat of j also called Aai^r^ran. Tliere 
are two sorts — v/tain and plaie mail,* — Vhain mitii is 
formed by a nomber of iron rings, each ring lioving 
four others inserted into it, the whole exhibiting a 
kind of net-work, with circular meshes, every nng 
sppariitely riveted. This kind of mail answers to that 
worn on the ancient breastplate^, whence Ihey were 
denonnnated for teat hammnttp^ from the rings being 
hooked together. The habergeon, tir lieubei k, re- 
sembled a shirt in rimke, and was thrown over the 
upper part of the b<Kly above the clothing ; a collar 
was applied round the neck ; and there was a lifXHl, 
or net helmet, to cover tlie head. Sometimes the 
crown consisted of plates of iron, instead of rings ; 
and iron plates, in like manner, were sometimes 
clasped around the bri*ast ami hack. In addititui to 
these paits, tijere were trowsers of similar construc- 
tion, and it is probable, that the fret were defended 
by a guard of the same descriptiom 

Plate mail consistetl of small laminm or plates, 
usually of li'mpered iron, laid over each other like 
the scales of a fish, and sewed to a strong linen or 
leather jackeU The plates were in general very 
numerous, small ^ hihI united so as to move freely 
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witboui impeding Itie mniion of the \veiin*i'. The 
pUil!ie m&it wfis much more cumlimus ihnn the chain 
inuil, a complcLe suit of riug mail, still iu i-\bLt'ncef 
Wei filing tljirty-nine pimiid&.whik one of plait weigiis 
between seventy and eighty, nnd, in many cases nuicU 
more. (For a more partitrular accuuut of the IxhIj 
Armour^ see Cuirasj.) Uhi» h:inds were dc feu tied by 
f^nuiitlrts, liuuielime^ af rhiiiu niHil. hut more 
iVrqijently of ^.umU jiJutts of iron riveted togetlifr, 
H) lis to yidiJ tatntry motion of Ui«^ hand. Some 
gauntlets i'nclost d llie whote hand aa in a Ixjx or chm* : 
iiLhcm weretiiviilt'd into fiugt rs, eacli fiu^-'er consialinu 
of ifight or tt'n spparate iiit^ces, the inside buin^f ttluved 
witit huff J in the r ; siuiie nf these rcachtHi no m^^hrr 
thm* the wrist, others to the elhow. The thi|;li!» of 
the cavalry wi-re defended by snmVl strips of iron 
pti't^ liiid htjri sun tally over eai-h tillier, and Hvpted 
together, krminflr \vhat were called cutMtffriji, ar 
lliigli-|)iere«. Of the-^e, some eutlrely enclosed the 
thighs ; others only eoverttl the front of theiii, tbe 
insijt% next Ihc Ju>rse, beinu: nuanued. Tliey were 
luiide fifxible at ilw knee^ by juijiti=, like those in the 
tail uf li lul)ster. TasseL* or jshiits, hot^ked on to the 
trout of the cuirass, were used by the infantry. For 
tilt* ih'feiiee of the U'g«, tliere were a sort of iroji iMJOtiS, 
enUed ^reavet. Plates of iron, coveruig llie fruut tif 
the le^, were idso frequently worn over the stuckinga 
of mnih '1 he greiives etiiiimnrily covrrcil the \e^ till 
unmil ; wltli tlie»e Uiey hud hroad-toeti iron &lmes, 
wuh joints at the ankle Hootsof juek leallier^ealleit 
curhrdtff (cutr iifmtlk), were alw worn by horsemen. 
'IJie dilTereut pieces of urmonr covering the body 
were oiled, collect iveJy, a caat aj mail toroplett 
roiit^ of miiil eoittmiteii to bo used tJ iron r^hljic seven- 
teenth, and even in the hi-j^inmnrf of the eiphtpunti 
ceutiii7, j^nnoiir graduidly contiruiej dnTeusingTi 
botli firum iunovatjons and from its utility lieiiig dinii- 
nisheU, und, in lt>90, most of tliciiefensive nrniour 
throughout Great Britain was returned to the Tower, 
whence it ha4 tieeJi issued. 

The Buhjoincd cut re- 
prewnts a Komari cont of 
mail, *^r luriea, U was 
generahy made of leuthert 
covered with pLites of 
iron in thr form cjI' scale^» 
or iron rings twi&ted wiih- 
vu ouf aiuaher witft clmiiis 
( Ham I* con et r$(t ) , 

fniitend <if tiie coat of 
mail, lunvever, the most 
of tJie ancient niilitary 
nsed <inly a |»lute n| brass 
W hi I'll covered tJie brea&t, 
the thorajF or pecknrate. 

The lw{«| of Ui€ Greeks h represented below. 






MAH-. and MAU* COACHES Sec Pn»tt. 

MAIMBOURG, r^nriR ; a celebrated Frenches 

rle^ittsticjil historian, wa» Inirn nt Nflncy in Ui^O* en* 

1 ioto tlic society of Jesuits ut tiixtcenyeDfs of age, 

I he had finished the u«?i*6l course of study, 



became ckssical teaclier for six yeitn. Usfiii 

written a treatise in defence of tV r ' \*fiiw CiT 

lioin church n|>ain>t the yxvu ihe ye r^ 

Home, he was ejtpcUed Jr<Jiit i ... _ ..y <»f Jfwi 

i (IG8;>), by order of po|»e Inn*K'ent Xi. f far mfoA 

' disgrace Jie wa^ compeiisuted by a pcr^iim 

1 Louis XIV. He died in iC86 As - 

is purtial and inexact. His coi^ 
I worki* (26 vols, lanio. 16SC)| ctuilain '(\ 

\ Crusades ; of tlie League ; of tin I 

; Empire after Charlemagne ; of thr 1 i . 
j Gregory mA St Leo j of llic Schism ut ilir i^rfrli 
; of the Grand Schism in the i'lUt; of .\ri/itM*m ; ■ 
I the Iconoclasts ; of Lutlierijiiisoi, ntul of CaKiisiMi. 
MAIMON, Mi »ss Hkn, or MAlMO\H>*5. cc 
of the most distinguishet] Jews ' 1 -^^tttilisi 
at Cordova, in Spain, in USD, IriBow*^ 

the Arubiun Thophail and Avcn^^ , ,„ .i.^^iicirwitt 
philosophy, he united the stiuly of the ancit^t jliibi 
sophers^ parlicolarly of Arihtc»Lie, and thus niniiW 
hiitiself an object ot suspicion to his Jewish \m\\,fT}\ 
To escape their persecutions, he weitt to I'^rpt. iaJ 
Ijecame phyHkian to the sultan Sidaihn. utHlrr«^«^ 
protection he estublislied a celebrnlcd sriaiMr; m 
Alexandrhi. The intni^ues of hi* rneroia tmi 
obliged liiia to leave that city* and the reniiliilfr<tf 
i\vi life, which he clofetl in Cairo or in FairsiiMs, in 
iS(>5, wo:^ passed in cuiiLiiinal wnnderin)r^ ktuM^ 
liif writings, the most celebrattHj \s his JHorH AVrr 
chim (the leacher of the rerpleieil). an ,ii i 
reconcile tlie doctrines of llieCHd Tenijn 
reason, or a sort of religiou**; pin' ;' - 
strong testimony to his acnu j 
standnig. It wns written tiritji- 
trapflateil by ionie Jews inti» 1 1 »itv 

torf into Lntin (l(i:?9), j\miMr i hh 

Cummenlrny on (he Atjschnn, in H^hrnwrn;!] liiifi 
(Amslerifniji, 6 voli fnl ) ; UkJfttiCAazakhaMM'. 
Hai*d)» au abridjimejit of the 'Fahnud (Vrajcr, 
vols, ful ) ; hia Sepher ihmmhtdh^ or hn-mk irf Y^t 
eepts, liebrew and Latin (Amst<*rr?p"v 'J'' 
cx| option of 613 af!irniaiive and lu 
of I he lawj —deserve uiention. He \ 
of a book on fdolalry, Irnnslated by \ < 
Christ, transl»t<*<i by Genehrnrd ; 
nnd oiher works, letters and es^^ays, \ iu 
him the ihctor, ihe graii eagfe, Ihf^ ghry vf 
the iight v/tiw Eajsf^ and consider him inlet ivi -• : 
to Mo*;eg. They often deMp^natc him accfirdii{to 
their u^nal ctiiitum, liy the four letters R. M* 6 ^ 
(Itabhi iMoses Ben Maioion), wh^ocm the u^ 
ftomtm. 

^L\lIVfON, SoLOMONj n dfstingnished JeiHiJi f^ 
losopher^ btjni iu Lithuania, 1753, was tbesottii 
poor nihhi, who directed his studies totJie Tahm 
After luiving hved in extreme poverty, his iWwtt' 
knowledge carried him to Germany, where hi* Iw^ji 
known to MendelsM»tmj in Herlin.and oI>l 
lance from him. He pursued his i.tudii-. 
larly in philosopliy, with great fen I, tunirii 1^-^ 
attention for ^onie lime to pharmacy, tmveilM u 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, lireshiii, retiirne<i to Brr 
lin, and died iu Silesia, in ISf^O. He wnAi M^ 
mnirs of his own Life (Uerlin, 1702--93, 2 ff^V 
Sfmtimiiaua, Hlustrative of his chnractrr» wm 
puhllsbed bv S. J. Wolft^ (Herlin, 181H). He r^» 
the QutJior of Fssays on the Tninsceikleiital I1m1^» 
nliy (Herlin, 1790); Ks*ioy iimiird a new LM<ric, w« L 
letters li> ul^lnestdemus (P ' ; f 

attempts to correct andd* i 

transcend* riUd to^;lc ; n „..^ ,,*. „,^ * a,^t»« 
of ArhMitle (1794 ; nnd CrtUcal Inquiriea to • 
Human Mind (Leipsic» lTli7) fn tlkeie wHtliigi ^ 
developes the dwtrines of the crHiai ' " 
witli great ingexiuity. 
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MAIN A ; a small Tillag^e of tho Moron, which 
rires its name to a district situated in a bay of the 
■editerranpaii j Ion. 22"* 2j»' K. ; lat. 3G" 42' N. 
Ike district is inountaiiious, the least fertile ])art of 
tte peuiiisula cumprisiii^ the south-east part of 
■eient Laconia, and at present is included in the 
^vinces of Laconia and Lower Messeniu. See 
Jfainote. 

MAIS DE JUSTICE (French. Aand of justice) 
It a staff, at the upjier end of whicli a raised hand 
it fastened. It i.s one of the French insig-nia of 
royalty. Napoleon had it among tlie imperial in- 
sipiia. 

MAIN-MAST ; thedtief ormiddlcinastofasliip. 
It b divided into four unequal sections, viz. the main- 
tmasi, properly so called, which first rises from the 
drck; lite maintop mast, immediately rising from 
tbe oiatn-oiast ; tiie mainUopgailunt-mast, just above 
the iuain-toi)-mast ; and tlie mainroyal-mast, whicii 
eroviis the whole. The fonn of the main-mast, like 
that of other masts, is taper. Each division of tlie 
Btfst has its particular Fuii, to which it gives name, 
■• tlie main-sail^ main-top-sail ^ Sfc; and its })arti- 
eolar yard, as the wain yard, maintop sail-yard, 
■flta top gaUani sailyord^ Sec; besides its separate 
ImsiI or top, as the main top, main top-mast head ^ SfC. 
The ropes, tackling, &c., of each section are named 
ki a similar nuinner. 

MAINE. MAYNE, or MAIN (anciently 3/(r;/t<f); 
t river of Germany, which rises cm the contiiies of 
Bohemia. It is formed of two streams, tlie one end 
aiilfd tlie fFeisser^ or Wliite, Uie other. Bother y or 
Red ; botJi tliese join near Cumbach. It receives the 
Regnitt, the Franconian Saal, Uie TaulKT, tlie Kin- 
lig, and the Nidthi, and flows through Uavaria, Bad- 
en. lle^se-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Uie territory of 
Frankfort, and tlie duchy of Nassau, and joins Uie 
Rhine ntv Mentz. It affords a navigation as far as 
Bambpfir. LengUi, about 300 miles. 

MAINE; formerly a province of the western 
pait of France, bounded by Normandy on Uie north, 
t^ OrliSuiiiais on the east, Anjou and Touraine 
oa the south, and Brittany on tiie west. It now 
eoBStitutcs the departments of Uio SarUie and 
tke Mayenne. It derive^ its name from the Ckfno- 
waoMMMy an ancient Gallic people. It was part of the 
Fiencb dominions of flenry II. of England, and was 
OMiauered by Philip Augustus. 

MAINE ET LOIRE, a department of France. See 
Departmeni. 

MAINE; one of the United States of America, 
boonded N. W. and N. by Lower Canada, E. by New 
BniDSwick, S. E. and S. by the Atlantic, and W. by 
Kev Hampshire ; Ion. 6^ 49' to TO*' 55' W. ; lat. 
43^ 5' to 48'' 18' N. lu length, on the norUiem 
frontier, is 280 miles, on the eastern, 810; greatest 
length from iiorUi to south, 285. and greatest breadUi 
from east to west, 105 ; square miles^ 38,688: popu- 
lation in 1700, 96.540 ; ill 1800, 151,719 ; in 1810, 
803,705 : in 1880, 898,335 ; in 1830, 399,468. The 
principal rivers are tlie Penobscot, Kennebec, An- 
iniacogain, Saco, St Croix, and St John's. The 
prind^ bays are Casco, Penobscot, Frenchman's, 
kaglishmaJi-s, Machias, and Passamaquoddy. The 
chief lakes are Moosehead. Umbagog, Sebago, 
Scboodic, and several others farther in Uie interbr. 
Maine is mUier an elevated country, having gener- 
ally a diversiied surface. A tract commencing on 
Che west side of Uie district, east of Uie White moun- 
tains in New Hampsliire, and holding a north-east 
direction as far as the heads of the Aroostic, about 
160 miles id lengUi, and sixty io its greatest breadth, 
it mountainopis. Katabdin ipountJMii is tbe most ele- 
f atcd fumaiit in this range. There is also i^ small 
oiw tnct in the BorUuBnn extremity. The 



remainder of Uic Flate may be considered, generally, 
as a moderately hilly country. The tra<:t of country 
along the sea-coast from ten to twenty r.iiles wiile, 
embraces all the varicLies of sandy, frraveliy, clayey, 
and loamy soils, frequently interspersed at short dis- 
tances ; seldom very rich; in many places tolerably 
ferUle, but generally poor. Of Uiis section, Indian 
com, rye, Iwirley, grass, &c., are Uie principal pre- 
ductioiis. In the tract lyuig norUi of this, and extend- 
ing fifty miles from the sea in Uie wesieni, eighty 
in the ceiitnil, and ninety in the eastern part, Uii- 
same kind-? of soil are Umiuh but they are less frc- 
quf ntly diversified, and ir..'acrally more fertile. '1 lii: 
surface rises into large swells of generally good soil, 
between which, on the margin of the streams, an*, 
frequently rich intervals, aiitl in other places sandy 
or gravelly pine plains, or spruce and cedar swamps. 
Of this section, the {irincipal productions are grass, 
Indian corn, wheat, barley, rye, flax.&c. The (^un- 
try beyond Uie limits above specified, is but little 
setUed. It exhibits great diversities in the appear- 
ance of its soil, growUi of timber, and also in climate. 
The land on Uie Kennebec, and between this river 
and Uie Penoliscot, is accounted the best in the state. 
It is well adapted to the various purposes of agricul- 
ture, and, as a grazing country, is one of the finest in 
New England. Though the climate of Maine is 
subject to great extremes of heat and cold, yet the 
air, in all parts of the country, is pure and salubri- 
ous. The summers, in most parts, are favourable to 
the growth of all tlie vegetable productions of the 
Northern States. In some parts, however, Indian 
corn, and some other plants of a more tender kiml, 
are frequently injured, and sometimes destroyed, by 
frosts late in Uie spring and early hi the autumn. 
The cold of winter is severe, yet the serenity of llu- 
sky, and Uie invigoraUng influence of the atmo- 
sphere, during the same season, make amends, in 
some degree, ror the severity of the weather. Maine 
enjoys great facilities for commerce. The coast is 
indented with bays, abounding in excellent tiarbours. 
All the settled parts of the country lie near a mar- 
ket, and Uie produce of the farmer is readily ex- 
cluuifed for money, at a good price. The principal 
article of export is Umber. Vast quantities of 
boards, sliingtes, clapboards, roasts, spars, &c. are 
transported to the neighbouring states, to the West 
Indies, and to Europe. Much of the fire- wood con- 
sumed in Boston, Salem, &c. is brought from Maine. 
Dried fish and pickled saUnon are considerable arti- 
cles of export. Beef, pork, butter, pot and pearl 
ashes, and some grain, are also among the exports. 
Great quanUtics of lime are annually exported from 
Thomastown. The value of the imports for 1889, 
was 748.781 dollars, or about £160,000 ; of Uie 
exports, 737,832 dollars, of which 789,106 was of 
domesUc produce. The tonnage in Uie beginning of 
Uiat ycnr was 838,939. Cumberland and Oxford 
canal extends from Portland to Sebago pond. (See 
Canals.) The principal literary institutions arc 
Bowdoin college at Brunswick (students in 1830, 
118); WaterviHe college at Waterville; the Bangor 
Uieological seminary ; the Gardiner lyceum at Gar- 
diner, founded in 1881, for the purpo.se of affording 
a useful education to the operaUve and productive 
classes ; the Wesleyan seminary at Readifield ; ami 
twenty-nine academies, wiUi fimds of the value of 
170,000 dollars, or about .£76,000. Each town is 
required by law to raise a sum equal to forty cents 
lor eadi inliabitaot, for the support of free school.^. 
In 1886, thens were in tbe state 8499 school districts, 
and 137,930 scholars. Some voyages of discovj-ry 
were made by Uie BriUsh to that porUon of il-.r 
c^ufitry sinpe called Maine, as early as 1608 and 
1603, 8o4 i^ is d^scrib^ under the name of Jlifawxh 
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itheeii. It was vJMied liy French nnvigators, as De 
Munis aJiil Cliaiiipbin, a lew ymrii liiler, but llic 
lirst peniiaiient settleiniinls wereinaJt! in 1030. The 
government was at fir>t proprk'lary, but in 1652 ^ the 
province of Ma^sadniseus lnwy olaiined ttiis tt^rritory 
as included witliin the lifiiits of llieir clmrtiT. In 
I8if0, it was separaLt'd fruiii that state, rnnl received 
into tliB Uiiijn as an independent stale. See Massa- 
chusetts. 

MAINLAND OF SHETLAND. See Sheiland 
Jsten. 

MAINOTS ; tlie iuhabitants of ibe motmLainous 
district of Uie JVUirppa, called Mama, is the ancient 
Luctinia. Accoidini^^ to Leake, Mainu is tlie Italian 
corrnjJtiiin fur tbotireek; imiiie Mam, and tlie proper 
name of t!i« ptM^pJe is Ma/tiatL 1 hey luive Ix'en 
supposeil to Im Llwj diiscendajjta t>f the ancient Spar- 
taiiJi, but proiiftblyare ci^aiposed taf fugitives froui all 
purls of iircece, who fuund saJVty in tliis reniule 
i:amer, protected by Ihe rocks and liie sen. Their 
iiiuuWr is jiboiit (iO,tXX), of whom 13,000 are capable 
of laeiiriiig arms. Tliey are Ciiristiiiiis of the (ireek 
chh reJij mid never submitted to the Turkish yoke, 
'i'hey tire hardy^ brave, mid skilful iu the use of 
;irj.as^ and, with tlic barbarous practice of robbery, 
uuite tJie virtue of hospitality* TJieir haired a^iiist 
I he 'lurks is implacable, and they were among llie 
tirst io dlsUiiguuli tl)em:>elves in the Grei^k revolu- 
tion* IVeviouii to tlitit penml, Maiua wus <hvided 
iuto a ouuiber uf iliistikts^ each uiuler a cupitam^ 
Mwr whom was a beg^ m- head cJiief, resjiiiiij^ at 
Ivitriai. Public aQkirib were discussed in ii:!sseiiiblie!) 
cuHed stfumh, ill which every Muiiiot luid a voice. 
See Greece and Maina, 

M A 1 N ' 1 E N A N C E ; an unlawful interm eddl ia jf in 
a suit, by assistin|i^ either jiarty with moneyj or uUier- 
wbe, I*,* prosecute av defend it. 'f Jiis was prohibited 
by tiie Itomaa as well zis by the English law* A 
imm may, however, main in in the ^mi ef his near 
kinsmnii, scrvnitt, or poor neighboiur witli impunity. 
Se<* Barratry^ CommQn* 

M A I N r ENO N, Fn.A nxoise d'A(7BIGNK, murchione^is 
of, de*iceaded of a noble Prote'jl^jnt family, was born iti 
lo3S, in the ju-ison of Niort, whertt her fntlierii\Tis con- 
thied. 1 I (i:jy , M . d' A ubitrne', having U-eii released, 
set sail for Martiniqiie witii hi^ dau^hlen After 
hia death, in 1643, his widow returned to IVoaec, 
totally de^i tit lite, and tJie youiric Frauces was tjikeii 
iuu) the Jiouse of her aunt, a Calviiiist, whose creed 
t-he soon after adopt fd- Every mean^ was used by 
her mother to reclaim her, and she fiiudly yieMed U» 
Luursh treatment, and, afier a long^ resistiuice, abjured 
tbtt creed. TJu- death t>f her mother left her sob 
tftry aud dependent, and, altlu»ngli she wus received 
hito die house of inadame de Ncnillant^ her god- 
miHhef, she wns subjected load kinds of Jiinjiiliations, 
and eon*-idered herself happy in becomiiiij Uie wife 
of the dehirmed, ihfiriu, find impotent Scarrtm» who, 
touclied ^tih her sitiunion, otJeretl to puy the sum 
iiMSesattry to enable her to enter a convent, or to 
nurry her t>ciirrou was nf>t rich, but his fii roily was 
raipectable, and Ins Iion^e was frequented by tlifl 
JIMStt divtingiii^hed society of the court and the city. 
Flh wife ciuiLilinted general respect and esteem and 
II Section by her soeml qtialitiea, lier talents, and her \ 
laodesty. On ht» death, hi IGciO, Jiis widow, who 
was again left destitute^ was on the [Hiiut ef enibark- 
n»j{ for Portn^d »§ ii governess, when madame de 
Montespcin, the tniitres^ of Louts XIV'., procured her 
•i pemtoii, ttiirl afirrwards had her nppumted gover> 
nc3S tu the duke of Mauie aud the count of Touloitse, 
her «oiw by Louis. In this pi>!»l, t«h« bvcamf^ better 
kjiawti u> the kuig» who was, at first, pn^judiceil 
against her, but who learned to cstaetn her for her 
good •tffise^ ftiHl Che cfire whicJt she bestowed on the 



education of the duke of Maine. He mftde lier i 

present of 100,000 livres, with which. In lt>70, *ilt 
purcliaseil Uie estate of Muinteiion, and, b^cooKui 
Ibnd of her si>ciety, gradually passed frouj iiitauaci to 
love. Madame tie Montespiui herself cuutributed 
mueli to the elevation of De Matnienoit by tier csftjjri 
cious and arrugaut temper, and, white the latter wulh 
drew the king trom li'is connexion w illi Uie fomift, 
slie supplanted her in his afleclions. Louis XI T. 
was tiieu at an age wliea men wish for a wife to 
whom they may confide their joys and sorro«r&, tod 
he longed to alleviate the wei^lit of govrniment ' 
tJie imiocent pleasm"es of domestic life. The 
mg temper uf madame de Mainletion, who, 
youth np^ had learned to accommodate her9< 
ihe wishes of others, promised hini na agreeaUr 
companion and a trusty friend. Besides Uiis, ito 
hud a leaning towards devotion, and die king M 
Jiimself aiuiiifested a similar incliitatioii, as yetn 
came on. Pere Lacbabe, his fatJier ctw|»^»gr, 
advised him tu sanction his wishes by a secret (mt 
lormat inairiagCi which was Milemui^ed in l®i 
The arclibinhop of Paris, Uarlay, nmrried tbem.ttt 
presence of the confi-ssor and two wiiiiesses. LuM 
was tlien Ibrty-eigbt, madame de Mauueaoii fifty 
years of uge. At court, the marriage liUvaysupptjitd 
doubtful, although a thousand indication^ bnrajol 
it. Yet the happiness of De iVtainienun wm Ddt 
Uisttng : she herself says, ** I was boi i ' : I 
re>jisted this iuelinalion. V\ hen tlie j J 

no longer indulged, was fullilled, I rtf 

Jiappy; but this iotuxication lasted i>t\\\ • " 

Alter her elevation^ she hviHl iji a sm ; iit 

from the world. Louis XIV. visited iuir &cvend 
times a day, and transacted business with \m ntiuis> 
ters iti tier a[>artments, while she read or c»(fa«rvii6 
employed hei-5elf Although, iu appetnuiOe, fkl 
neither luiew nor wislied to know any ttfui* of stilt 
alhurs, yet she often hiid a tlecisive influence i»n ditn* 
Channllart was made minister, and Marstii tarn- 
mander of the army in Germany (1703), aud Veoi^jait 
sad Catinat were disiiussed, by Jjer influence* Tin 
nation accused her of errors, and the excuse txf ^fM 
intentions could not always exculpate her. bi 4i( 
other respects entirely submissive to tlie will eT lb 
king, «lie was wholly occupied wiili the taemd 
rendering herself agreeable to him, and tlits fkMiy 
of her u^e made her more unhappy tluin the puvfit| 
of her youth. ** Wliat a nmrtyrdom," said shi •» 
hidy Holini^broke, her niece, '' to b4' obliged to BJtiiM 
a amn who is incapable of being ajnu5i%L" The 
kin;>, who sometiaaes teased her with his ilhhtuootff 
endeavoured to atone lor tins by proofs of rsifCB, 
such as lie had never shown to any otiier wnoiia. 
But these external forms could not coiu^ile bir 
chagrin. She did notJiing for her family, 
she feared to attract the noticx^ of Ltie uatkM s 
would receive nothing herself btit Uic «$tatt 
Main ten on, and a feus ion of 4S,000 livres- A\ 
her benevnlcnt plans, was Uie foundation uf Hm 
school at St Cyr, hir Uie education of poor gii 
good family. TtiiUiep she retired, after tlie tin 
the king, in 1T16, taking iiart in tJje nistructimi 
amuscuienis of the pupils, till Jier own drvUi, ll 
17 IU. La yeaumelle publistied Uie Letttt§ # 
Madame tie Mfthttenon (.Amsterdam, 1750, 9 vok, 
Dfino), but wiih nmny arbitrary cliaujires. Tlie i^ 
tion of 1B12 ((J vols., l^mo) is nioi^ complc^te. Lt 
Beaumelle's Mt mot res tttr Madame de Maenien«m e< 
/r? Sitctc fMtist' con la ins many erron* and tictitiiis. £m 
t^ie de Madame de Mainierton, by Caritccioii, wo- 
tains a full account of the insiitotion at St Cyr. Tlli 
Entrttiens de Lauh XI f\ et de Madame 4t Mt^m* 
tenon mut feur Manage ^MnrseiUes, 1701) ii«sQMC» 
book. In IHVO, the Ledrcs midUei tie M^tdaam 4r 
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}maienon et Madame la Princesse det Ursins (four 
ik.), were pubiisbed at Paris. 
MAIOLIKA. See Faience. 
MAI RE, Lk, Straits of; a narrow channel 
r passage fW>m the Atlantic to the Pacific oceun, 
ttweeu Terra del Fuego and Staten Land. The 
teit, which is bounded west bj Terra del Fuogo, 
■i east by the west end of Staten Land, is alK>ut 
ftera i^cs hxif; and as many broad. It derives its 
■me from Le Maire, a Dutch pilot, who discovered 
itfaiieiG. 

MAISTRE, Joseph, count de, Sardinian minister, 
tad member of the royal academy of sciences at 
Toria, bom at Cliamberri, 1753, of a FrencJi family, 
vas a senator of Piedmont at the time of tlie French 
invason (179^). He left his country in consequence 
ef that erent, and after\vards followeil his king to 
Sudioia. In 1804, he was sent ambassador to St 
Helffsbur^, returned to Turin in 1817, and died 
thore in 1821. De Maistre was familiar wiih the 
Gndtand Latin literature. He was nn enemy of 
Kferal principles in religion, politics, and philosophy. 
Ai a diplomatist, he exerted himself to efl'ect the 
ffntoration of all his formirr possessions to his master, 
Md to obtain the transfer of Genoa. Among his 
paHtical writings are his Etoge de Fictor Aniadee 
111; ConsidirationM tur la France (1796, 3d edit., 
1814, and iils»o tliree editions at Paris}; Essai sur le 
fmeipe Ginirateur dei Constitutions politiqueSy in 
vhiuh lie maintains the divine origin oi sovereignty; 
StirtesdeSi Petertbourg; Du Pape; and Du Con^res 
it Rattadt, tlie last in conjunction with the abbe de 
Pfiilt_His brother Xavier, born at Chamberri, 
1764, major-general in the Russian service, member 
of tlie Turin academy of sciences, is favourably known 
as a writer. The Transactions of the Turin A cudemy 
coouin leveral chemical communications from him. 
He u an excellent landscape painter, and a witty 
poet. His Voyage autour de ma Chambre, distui- 

Sished for its gaiety and philosophy, has been ti-ans- 
ed into several languages. Le Leprettx de la 
de iAoUa (traiislaied into English, Philadelphia, 
V^) delineates with mucli talent and feeling, but 
b sombre and mystic colours, the snfTf ring of a man 
e« off from all human society. H is (Euvres, s^d edit., 
huis, 1825, 3 vols.,) contain also the Expedition 
meturne autour de ma Chambre; Les Prisonniers du 
Oucttse; and Lajeune Siberienne (a translation of the 
ivolast is called Kussian Tales, Philadelphia, 1826). 

MAirilE ; the French for master ; a word used 
■ many connexions. 

MaUre d'armes is a degree bestowed in France by 
the societies of teachers of fencing on such persons 
vare deemed capable of insiructing in this art. 

MaUre de requetes were officers of the parliament 
iCPteris, before the revolution, who reported on peti- 
ioiis, &c. {requetes). Napoleon re-established the 
ille, and gave it to certain officers belonging to the 
XNuicil of Slate. 

MAITTAIKE, Michael; a learned critic and 
abliographer, bom in France, in 1688. His ]iarents 
lavijig fled to Enghind, to avoid the persecutions in 
'ranee, he was educated at Westminster school and 
^hrist-cliurch college, Oxford, where he took the 
legree of M.A., in 1696. The preceding year, he 
lad been made second master of Westminster school, 
rhich office he relinquished in 1699, and, from tliat 
lefiod, devoted his time to private tuition and the 
tody of literature. His editions of various Greek 
ind Latin autliors are esteemeil for their accuracy. 
lis roust important literary production is his Annates 
lypographici ab Artis Inventione (1719 — 1741, five 
^U., 4to, augmented by Denis and Panxer). He 
Jso wrote a Historia Stephanorum Gr, Lingua 
^iateeii, and edited the Marmora Oxoniefuia, 



MAIZE, or INDIAN CORN {zea mays). The 
native country of tliis valuable e^ruin remains still 
undetermined. It is usually attributed to America, 
where it was cultivated by the aborigines at the time 
of the discovery ; but no botanist has hitherto found 
it growing wild hi any part of the new continent ; 
and most certainly it does not so exist in any portion 
of tlie territory of the United States. It is also cer- 
tain that its culture did not attract notice in Europe, 
Asia, or the nortli of Africa, till after the voyage of 
Columbus. It was unknown to the ancient (j reek 
and Roman writers, and is not mentioned by the 
earlier travellers who visited China, India, and other 
parts of Asia and Africa, and who were very minute 
in describing tlie productions of the countries which 
they visited. Notwithstanding tliese considerations, 
some autliors have endeavoured to prove that it was 
originally from India, and thence introduced through 
Persia to Africa. Others, a^in, liave attributed its 
origin to the western coast of Africa. 

Like the other cerealia^ it belongs to the natural 
family graminece^ behig neither more nor less than n 
gigantic crass. It is annual and herbaceous. The 
root is fibrous ; the stems rise to the height of from 
four to ten feet, and, like otlier grasses, are fiirnishoil 
with knots at intervals. The leaves are alternate, 
sessile, sheatliing at the base, and are slightly pubes- 
cent on their superior surfaces, and ciliate on the 
margin ; they vary in length from one to three feet, 
by Uiree or four inches in breadth. The male flowers 
are disposed on several spikes, which, together, form 
a large panicle at the summit of the stem. The 
female flowers are very numerous, sessile, and dis- 
posed in the axilUe of the superior leaves, upon a 
common axis, which is surrounded with foliaceous 
sheaths or husks ; the styles are very numerous, six 
to eight inches long, and hang down like a silken 
tasselfrom the extremity of the foliaceous envelope ; 
the seeds or grains are rounded externally, angular 
and compressed at the sides, and tapering towards 
the base, and are disposed in several longitudinal 
series. A great number of varieties are cultivated, 
differing in the size, hardness, number and colour of 
the grains, the form of tlie spikes or ears, and, what 
is a very important circumstance to the human 
family, in the time required to bring tliem to 
maturity. The grains hi some varieties are violet 
or black ; in otliers purple, white, or variegated ; 
and sometunes grains of different colours are Ibiind 
on the same spike ; but the usual colour is golden 
yellow. Some varieties require five months from the 
time of sprouting for the perfect maturity of the 
grains, while the period of six weeks is sufficient for 
others. Owing to this circumstance, this plant can 
be cultivated in a far wider range of climate than 
any other species of grain, not only throughout the 
tropical regions of the globe, but in the most nortli- 
em parts of the United States ; in fine, wherever 
the heat of summer is intense, though it may be of 
short duration. It is usually ranked the third grain, 
in point of utility, next after rice and wheat ; but the 
former of these can only be cultivated in the warmer, 
and the latter only in the temperate parts of the 
earth. 

Maize is now very extensively cultivated, not only 
in America, but throughout a great part of Asia and 
Africa, and also in several countries of the soutli of 
Europe, as in Spain and Italy. In many of the pro- 
vinces of France, it forms almost exclusively the sus- 
tenance of the inliabitants. In some parts of America, 
two crops are obtained in a season, but, as it is found 
to exhaust the soil very soon, it is usually planted 
upon tlie same piece of ground only aftex an interval 
of five or six Tears. It succeeds best in a light and 
slightly homid soil. The ustml, though not the best 
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modp of planting, is in litlle hillocks raked Qt inter- 
vals Uirongliout tljt* fields to each of which is Bllotted 
five or six grains. These lost, aflrr be^ne' dipped in 
water, will often sprout after n lapse of fiv{^ or six 
days ; iJie youug pltinls are liable to \m injured by 
frf>st. in many countries, nfter flowering, tlie tops 
arc cut and used for fodder for cattle, and a portion 
of tlie leaves strip! also ; but this last operation should 
be ifelayed till near tlie time of nmtnrity, whieh i^ 
indicated by the drying of the leaves, and the hard- 
ness ftnd eokuit' of rln^ grains. The spikes op ears 
art* gsithered by liiuifl^ and ilie h«sk«, wlten prrhctly 
dry, stript off, nutl. togetlter widi the stalks, laid by 
for wiuttr fiKhler, wiiile the eam are eonvcjred lo the 
gnn uiry* The green si ems and leaves abound in 
imtritiiius n^iitter for rattle, and in some eotmlries it 
is cultivated solely i'or this purpose, especially after 
early crops of other vegi^tables - when ptantrd for 
this object, it should Im> sowed very thickly. Com, 
when well drieti^ will keep good fur several years, 
and ]u'e^e^ve its capability of grermination» It is 
eaten in various manners in difierent cuunLries, and 
form* u wholesome and substantial aliment. Domes- 
tic animab of every kiml are also extremely fond of 
it. According to conut Ruioford, it is, next to 
wliejit, the mo5t nutritious ^rraiu. It is considered 
OS tiHJ stimnlaling for the eonnntm fuod of rattle, and 
is found to be more, sti ovulating than any other kind 
of bread ii^ed by ns. Mixed with rye meal, it fc>rms 
llie conunon brown hrend of New England; mixed 
witli water idone, it makes a very palatable specie^ 
of exlemporaneoiis bread. (J round very coarse and 
Ixnleib it fonns the ** hominy,* ' which is so great a 
faviHirite at the south; and the fine meal boiled 
tliick in water, is the ^* mush " of Pennsylvania and 
the *"ha5ty-puiling'^ of the Eastern States, hi the 
fonu of hulled corn or samp^ the whole grains funiisU 
a very palatable, although rather indigestible luxury. 
"Jlie hiving contain Fu^rnr, and nttempts have been 
made in France to extract it, but the modes hitherto 
diH'ised liave pn»ved t^Ki espen^iivc. In more south- 
ern latitotles, the rxperinient would, dowbtless, be 
attended with more success ; indeef^, accordtno- to 
HunibnhJt, this branch of manufacture is airni'il on 
In Mexico. The ashes ctmtaiii a large projwwtitui of 
iw)ta!jh« Of tlie husks^ a beautiful kind of writing 
paper has been miuiufiictured in Italy; and when 
9oaked in liot wutf*r, they muke excellent mat* 
tresses ; a grayish pa|>er may be made from all 
tjnrts of the plant. From some infi>rination which 
J WIS lately riacheil this country^ it would serm that 
tfie native cooiitry of Indian com hns, at histjyeen 
ttscerliiinetl. ^ A variety has been ohtained in I'am- 
gitay, in which eacli grain is surrounded by glome*, 
aotl litis, according to tlie report of the Indians, i 
grows wild in the wooiJs, 

MAJESl'N' ^frum tlie Latin nmje^fas) signified, in 
reptibiicau Rome, the liighest jKiwer nnd dignity — 
the attribute of the whole community of cititena, the 
jmputui. The mqfeffas was also ascrdHd to the 
iliciiitor, consul, and even senate, tliough, in the case 
of the latter, the word auctaritas was used in ])re- 
ferencc. Ttje majettUtt was oscrilied to persons, or 
IxKlies of person?, so far a» ll»ey had legislative jKiwer, 
the right to declare war and peace, ilecide on poli- 
tical ortenees, and elect ma^'strates. fie who vio- 
laii-d this mi{jt!»in9 (for instance^ betrayed an nrmy, 
cooiieil sedition, i»r infringed tlie existing institutions 
or Uie rights i»f the people) nuidc himself guilty ot 
tlie crimen mtijr*faih,^-i>fi; ItooU^ld De Legihtft cr. 
i^e$. M(tj. (Leipstc, 1780, 4 to,) When the repnblic 
WHS ovciliirowii, the dij^nity, powi-r, and name of 
majesty f«ii»seil over to itie Komun nMrnarch*., and 
froio thelii »gaio to the emperors of Western Kurope 
{m^ftaiai Attpttti). At a kiter pericxl, oader tlie 
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Roman empefOfs, w»/yV.*|ff« 
imperial dignity, whibt Llmt of a iVLAfj^ 
called dignUas, To kings the attriln" 
was given much later Tiie court i< 
the title in France under Henry IT; 
during the negotiations respecting the pa 
phalia, we find disputes respecting tliis tit 
treaty of Cambray (1529), the title of 
given to tlie emperor Charles V. ooly 
treaty of Crespy (134^), Charles V. i« 
ptrjul, Francis I. roj^nl nitijeHy: U 
]]eace of C'hateau-Canibresis (1655))^ l)l 
most Chrhiiun ami Cat hot ie maj€9(jf Wt 
the first tiiae. In En;»bind, Henry VIII. | 
the title wnjesty. A t present, this UUe il | 
Kuropeiin emperors and kings. The gill 
is called higfintifs. On the continextt ' 
mtjJ^^Of is useil also to denote the royal i 
tile prKi leges derived therefrom, even in 
princes who have not jjersonally the lid 
other hand, the title of majattf i» soinel 
a Led frcua the legal meaning of tlie i 
cases of aUlicatetl monarchs who r#'t» 
at mrrjesif/ mid tire ; tluLs king Si 
of Poland. The few courtiers vil 
pfised Charles X., give him, also ti.- .-i. 
and the duke of Utmrdeanx, as Henry V 
fiiftjcstif, '\\y this title, though in ilsell 
iJui awkward obsequiousness ot forager 8| 
indefinite conception of a religions charr 
ed to earthly rnbrs, added < ; '« 

vate it still higher, as ' ino 
* most highest * {JfferAoch^d} ui^nnt^ 
the word wfy>#/y, if M'Std o( the empeM 
the letters A', A. are put, which steljj 
iieh ' Koti igtkhe MujeHut ( i m per inUrM 
The }}ope Ims given tJie epithet of jw<(h| 
juonari'lts^ as Cat/taiwmajetttf to tJie ItU 
Jpfistfilic ntfjjeift/ to the king of Hu 
i hristmn majesty to tite king of Fninot 
/»/ mqffsfy tti tlie king of Portugal. 

The niuup of Maje^tafs Mrief, ores/ 
jestif, was given to tlie act by whicii 
llndtilph 11, gimnted (June II, VGm) f 
of their riligfon to the adherenU of ll 
confession in Bohemia. M**st <»f the 
were Protestanls. The ensj 
the act in 1618, in order to [ 
their revolt^ which was occui-i-MH.. ^-j ... 
the succession to king Ferdinand H. T 
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ims given n cii ■ rma! And lalxiurfd rr 

»tyte nf nddr^ , wMi-h, t«i miiiily and 

U Uttlp Jeep <■. in tins inrr^nfr offm^ 

iHfatiiircli. }u i\U' iiU.M or the Ii it 
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VM one of the principal causes of the thirty years' 

. giU dof the iiiteilectual debasement of tliat &lv 

■ tei^ y7 The Bfibemians were converted liy tlie 
rr n -' j"* b> the Catholic faith, and the spirit and intellect 
-2;; ;^ -^ rfAe nation crushed, so that few beings are lower on 
:2z^^~ WaaJe of coJUvation than a Bohemian peasant. 
*• '^^ * ^Jf^-'OR, in military language ; the lowest of tlie 
^ T ^' ^M iccrs; a degree higher than captain. There 
>*ips r^. 9?". ^ have been officers called majortas early as 
^ ; 2? ^ ^ German and Spanish troops ; they were 
i «i . * ■* Uie aniiunts of the colonels. At present they are 
•v^jT P'^^lly the commanders of battalions. The French, 



'^n J ftJ*^JOR ; in music, an epithet applied to that of 
^^ ;. 21? ^^ inoJem modes in which tlie third is four 



^. -— *J above tlie tonic or key-nute. Those inter- 

^^s ^J^ which contain the greatest number of semitones 

> f ^^ ^ «me denomination are also called m({;'or ; 

"V 2 a third, consisting of four semitones, instead of 

fc. ?f*cnnly, is termed a mqforthird; a sixth, con- 

V ^'^ niiie semitones, instead of eight, is called a 

J a M.4 J Oil, in logic; the first proposition of a regu- 



^%r syUcigism containing the general premise ; as, 

All vicious acts S" :--•—-». /*u> — ..-„v 

' this act is vicious 



^ All vicious acts are pernicious'' (the major) ; 
* this act is vicious " (the minor) ; ** therefore this 
^ct is pernicious " (coaclusion). 

MAJORANO GAETAXO, known under the 
k)ine of Caffarelliy a celebrated soprano, was born 
in the Neapolitan territory, 1703. A musician, who 
\m\ remarked the excellent voice of Uie boy, advised 
liis fatlier, a peasant, to send him to school at Norcia, 
aftervards took him into his own house, instructed 
him, and presented him to Porpora at Naples^ who 
taught him fix six years. At tlie end of tiiat time, 
Poipoia told him that lie could teach him nothing 
more, and that he was now the first singer in Italy, 
lod in the world. In 1738, he went to England, 
Jort after Farinelli*s (q. v.) departure, but was not 
la high fiivonr there. Afier his return to Italy, he 
«og in se«'eral theatres with extraordinary applause, 
inf contributed to extend the florid style of singing. 
b 1740, he is said to have received 700 sequins tor 
■ angle niffht at Venice. He accumulated a large 
Ittuutf, and purchased the estate of Santo-Dorato, 
Aon wiiich he took the title of duke. He still, how- 
ler, continued to sing in the monasteries and 
churches, at a great price ; he also visited Paris. 
Oil a sumptuous house, which h« hnd built, was tiie 
bifcription, Amphion Thebas, Ego Domtim. At his 
4aath (1783), he left his nephew a fortune of 12,000 
^bcats a year, and his duchy. 

MA JO It AT ; a term used on the European con- 
tinent to denote, in its widest sense, the order of suc- 
cession wliich is regulated by age, and the right of 
preference which hence belongs to Uie oldest. It is 
divided into tliree kinds:—!. Primogeniiure, or the 
light of the first-bom, by virtue of which the eldest 
in Uie eldest line always succeeds to an inheritance. 
This law regulates the succession to the throne in 
almoit ail the European kingdoms of tlie present 
day. — 8. The majorat^ in the narrower sense of the 
word, gives the inheritance to the eldest of the rela- 
tives ctf the same rank.— 3. Seniority always secures 
it to the eldest in Uie family, witliout regard to the 
proximity of relationship. — ^The majorats cannot law- 
fully be alienated or niortgageii. The increase of 
nujonts in a state Ims hitlierto been regarded as a 
spcH'iea of injustice. The more tlie wealtli of the 
4,-oiuitry is concentrated in a few hands, tlio more liable 
U the bulk of the population to he reduced to pov- 
rrty, and to experience tlie consequent evils of want, 



ignorance and crime. The example of Britain may 
well deter other nations from that defective system of 
laws, of which the natural consequence is, tluit more 
than 150,000 Britons live on the continent, not to 
grow wealthy, but to consume their wealth. See the 
article Entailmentt, 

MAJORCA ; the largest of the Balearic islands, 
lying between 39<> 16' and 39*» 57' N. Int., and 2° 
24' and 3^ 31' E. Ion., being about forty leagues from 
tlie Spanish, and fifty from the African ron^t ; 
1410 square niiles^ with a population of 181.805 
inhabitants. TJie climate is temperate, the heat 
being moderated by sea-breezes. 'I'he islaiul yields 
excellent grain, flax, figs, olives, grapes, almonds, 
oranges, melons, &c The principal articles of niuim- 
fiicture are tapestry, blankets, and sashes, linen, sail- 
cloth, &c. The coral fishery, the making of wine and 
brandy, also employ the inhabitants. The adminis- 
tration is composed of a captain-genenil and a royal 
audience, under whom is the government of the l)a- 
leares. The capital is Pahna, with 34,000 inhabitants. 
Alcudia, on tlie northeastern coast, i.s tlie only otlier 
city. 

MAJOR DOMUS {jmaire dupalait); the title of 
the highest officer of court and state in the monarchy 
of the French, who was overseer of the household. 
The dignity of first duke (i. e. commander of the 
army) was soon connected with tliis office. The dig- 
nity i)ecame hereditary, and at length Pepin, who 
held this office, made himself emperor. See Pepin, 
and France ; see also Geschichte der Alerovingisehen 
Hausmeier von G. H. Perts (Hanover, 1819.) 

MALABAR (from the 1 1 indoo Malay var, sign i fy- 
ing the mountain ^ enclosed region) is tlie appropriate 
name of the narrow strip of land which lies between 
the western Ghauts and the sea, on the western coast 
of the peninsula of the Deccan. The whole western 
coast, from cape Comorin to 15^ N. lat., is sometimes 
called the Malabar coatt^ in distinction from the Coro- 
mandel coast, on the eastern side of tlie peninsula. 
TJie province of Malabar is a small part of this 
region, containing about 7249 square miles, witli a 
population of 907,575 persons. It was annexed to 
the presidency of Madras in 1803. In 1817, the 
revenue am(mnted to ±'2^5,682. The foreign trade 
is almost exclusively confined to Bombay, Guserat, 
and tlie gulf of Persia. Calicut, Malie (belonging 
to the French), Tellicherry arc tlie principal cities ; 
except on the coast, there are no towns nor villages, 
each land -holder livuig separately on his own estate. 
Rice, cocoa-nuts, and pepper are the principal pro- 
ductions. The majority of the inliabitants are Hin- 
doos, and, on account of the remote and sheltered 
situation, they have preserved their manners and 
customs witli greater purity tiian has been done else- 
where, the Moliammedans never having entered tlieir 
territory as enemies till the imiption of Hyder Ali In 
1766. There are also about 10,000 Nestorian Chris- 
tians and 150,000 Roman Catholics. 

MALACCA, or MALAYA ; a country of India 
beyond tlie Ganges, consisting of a large peninsula, 
connected with Siam by the isttimus of Kraw, which 
is about seventy-five miles broad. In all other places, 
it is surrounded by the sea. It is about 775 miles 
long, and 120^ on an average, broad. It is traversed 
throughout by a chain of lofty mountains, and is 
covered with extensive forests and marshes, so that it 
is difficult to penetrate into the interior. The fruits 
are excellent and plentiful, but grain is not produced 
in sufficient quantity to supply Uie inhabitants. Its 
political condition alternates between a dependence 
upon Siam and a division into a number of petty in- 
dependent states. See Malays. 

MALACCA ; a seaport of the above country, on 
the western coa^t, and on the straits of Malacca; Ion. 
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M.ILACCA PASSAGE— MALAYS, 



logo 12* E.j lat 2** 14' N* Many of tlie hotises 
are wcjU hnilt of sttJiiF* and there are several spacious 
and hand-stmii; streets- The surroujiiliti^ ci*untry is 
tt'rtile and }ilt?asaiit. There is iv ^^ood roadsti'iid about 
mm and a luiU miles distant fmiii tJie tawn, but ibe 
entraiit'e t>f the river by buats is difficult. Ihe ei- 
fjortii are tin* s«g:c*, pepper, caues, elephants' leettij 
and piUl *]u>L. This place was once possesjied by the 
l*4jrin^iie>t^, aJterv>fnnls by the Dutcb, till 1795, when 
it was subjecLed by a Brithh f«rce, but restoretl in 
lSOI,recaiJtured in 1807, and n^aiii restoreii in 1815. 
But it was finally received in exchange for the British 
settlements In Sumatra, and occupi^ by tlie British 
authorities in 18^6. Population in 18iJ3, 33^806. 

MALACCA PASSAGE ; channel i>f the East 
Indinn se;i, between Polo Way and the coast of Su- 
mmit m, nboiit thirteen miles lon^. 

M A L A C C A , St ft A t Ts ut ; a na rrow &ea between 
Ihe island of Sumatra and the country ot Malacca, 
tyttPMilidii from tbe eqtiinoctial line lo lat. fi,^ N. 

MALA cm, the twelfth and last of the minor 
prophets, wus Ihc contemporary of Nehemiiib, ami 
projJiesicd, acctjrding' to Jahn^ frtnn 412 to 408 B. C. 
riie niinie signifies auget^ or tncmengcr of the Lord. 
Onr entire ignorance of bis history bas g^iven rise to 
nmriefoLi-4 conjectures eonceraiiin^ bini. His prophecy 
is shori, his style proi-aic and rough, and he denounces 
witJi vebtnirnce tfie corruptions and backslidings of 
bis cunnLr^'inen. He declares that the Messiah will 
save tht* (Icntiles, and iinnoiinces Ibe coming of one 
\aJio shall precede and prepare tJie wny for the 
Saviour, Anion*; the principal commentators are 
Jeromr, Pnc(K.ke, Calmet, Rosenmidkr, Lv, 

MALAt:0LOG\^ (from /A«;ia«-»*, Greek fur ibe 
iHoitttJtcn) ; a ti rm now used, particularly by Ibe 
FreneJu lor that part of science which treats of the 
molhtsca. 

MALAGA r a nmritlme town of Spain, on iJie 
co.ist of the MfditeiTauean ; lat, 36" 43' N. ; Ion. 
4** 25' u:. ; population, 51.9CX)* Itbas an excellent 
barbuur^ and is sitnaled in tbe midst of a fertile conn- 
lry< proilucing' great quantilies of fie<^, almonds^ 
oranges, lemons^ olives, sumach^ juuiperdjcrries, wax, 
und honey, which, with dried raisins and wines from 
ihe mountains^ and cork frctm the bills, form tlie foun- 
dution of the commerce of Malaga. Besides tlie-se 
a rticle?i, it exports a great variety of manufacuired 
jitHJtls made here and in tbe neighhourhooiL The 
port is enclosed on three side'*» and is cajiable of 
aecommodaling 400 merchnntmen and ninctt-en ships 
of war. The city presents a Motirish appearance, 
with high bou*;es, ajid narrow, crouked, badly- paved 
streets. There is, however, « splendid public walk, 
mid A rich, l»ut unfinished cathedral. The vineyards 
on the nrifjhbouring bills produce, annually, from 
YOm to 3KiO pipes of wine. Tbe first vintage, in 
Jtmc, funn^ihes the Maltijra raisins. The second, in 
September, furnishes a kind of wine resembling^ Sher- 
ry, but inferior to it. In (Jctoberaiid November, the 
sweet Malngn wine is made, 

M A L A ( i Kl D A , G v n a i e l j a n I talia n ecclesiastic^, 
Dotorious fur liis intrigues nnd fanaticism, was born in 
leSO, and, having become a member of the Jesuits* 
college, was de^ipatcht'd by that fratemily as dieir 
IJiiwiionary lo Lti^lxin. Here he acquired considerable 
pijpularity by hiis rhM|ticnce, atiil his pretensions to 
ejitraurdiiiory sanctity. Being accused of pnrticip- 
tioii in Use pretended cimspiracv of tlie duke D*j\ veiro 
apaiiist the crown of Portugal, lie was thrown into 
prison by the guvernmenL But, instead of being 
tried by the judicial tribunals he wus delivered over 
lo tlie inquisition, and coudemned as gnilty, not of 
treitson, but of heresy, uttering false pn>phecies, and 
■eeing vjikMis, nud wns sentenced to the stake^ and 
riceuted Siftmber ft, 1761 . S«e FQm^L 
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MAL* ARIA (Italian, had air) ; n state of 
&tmo!^phere or soil, or both, which, in certftio 
in the warm season, produces a fever mut9 
violejit according to the naturt* of tlie e^ 
country of the mai' tirta^ in Italy, is tlie 
wliich extends from Le£»lioni to TeiTBcina, al 
miles, and from the sea to the A ppeiiines« from 
five to thirty miles. The ct^ntre of tiie iuf« 
trict is Home- (See Campagna di Roma.) 
still igiMinmt of tlie causes of this fatal ii 
exists in ihe rii^f. grounds of Lonibardy, on i 
lands near Padua, on the summits of Uie Hm 
and round the guEt of i>4ilerno, Tbe sky of 
(ievoted spots cxintinues pure, the air ciiioi, 
verdure fresli -, but all this serenity ond 
nature only forms a shocking contrast 
death like desolation around, or witli Uie 
appearance of the few peasants who v- -' 
waiiiler in the unhealtliy district, Bigelu 
in Mfiiia ami Sicily) i^^*^^ a similar ar* 
etleets in Sicily. It is found in all parts of tk 
islam], infesting not only the ralleys, bot dlft 
eievuted situations. The city of Home, it It w4 
known, has been gradually invaded by it^tidt 
[•art of the city has been successively desertnl ' 
inhabitants. In 140(1, the Lateran was 
since 1623, the Vatican 1ms became un^ie 
1710, the Palatine, the circtis iSIaximus. tfie Jbru^ 
andf indeed, the w^hole of uncient Kome« hat bnt 
deserted; even tbe finest parts of the ntodem 
have become, unsafe* See f{ome* 

MALAYS; according to Str T! "^ 

Raffles {Jjiialic lifitearehes, xiu L 
people of Asia, who have adoiJled s. 
language of the Arabians, and im».;. 
them, so tbat they have become sepunnf u 
original stock, and fonn a distinct iiiiUun. [u i> 
thipteei^tli century, \^ e find the Malays on Ihe pmit. 
sula of Malnccn, where they Innlt a city tf .' • 
name, and founded an empire. Ibetr ^ 
dued Sumatra, where the nation seems to i 
previously to their settliits: in Malacca, 
wards possessed themselves of tlie rest t^i 
isle^j,of the Phdippines, the Moluccas, and umtrvtiM^ 
Austrnlian groups, where Malay tribes f»n? f/fft!. 
resembling, in their ftalnrcs, religion pi 
ment, the Malays of Malacca. At tliiji 
acted a splendid jjarl in Asia; tliey carr,' 
merce, in part, witli their own ^liips n 
colonies, tireat numbers of ships frt»m Chu,, 
C'hiiio, Hiiulostan, and Slam filled the hnriiour^ «t 
Malacca. 1 hey are now divided into distinct lnt*»» 
witliont any general heiid. This is partly owiaf It 
the superiority which the Europeiiiis, {.larticulnHy llM 
Dutch,, have obtained in the liidiBti sens, unA 
to the feudal system of the Miiliy&, by 
national power has iM-en tlividet), and ft 
spirit prevcnti*d by the increasing power of fk 
vassals. Tlie snperior vassals obey the mUafi ff 
supreme commander only when tliey plea^. audl^ 
vDssals under them have simiiur bberty. *\lw. pnt 
body of the nation consists of slaves ; their muu^ 
are tbe oramtui^ or nobdity, who ai^e indeprulf^ 
and sell their services to biin who ^--^ * » •" beJt 
Tlie Malays are different from the f t . uiD^ 

and Sinmese, Tbey are slrojig^ mi J* 

dark brown colour; their liair is long, bind. ^ 
shining ; tlie nose brge and fiat j tlK'ir ryes briUi«0t 
and full of fire, hnpeluosiiy, bordering on f«7. 
ireacJiery. inipatience of constraint, iove of phmAr 
and blood, characterize the Maluys of Asift. Tk^t 
in tlie is lands of Australia ore ill gmerftl mare glMli^ 
kind, aflfible, o{>en, nad honest, and are dbtlOfdlM 
by tbe finest and most symmetrical perwcit, Tlv 
Mfdays of Asia, iiiduding the ~ * " 
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jm^ in Borneo ; the Biajoos (one of the wildest 
Bei), and the Mocassars^ in Celebes ; the Unra.- 
Ives, on the Moluccas; the Sabaiio«, in Maj^indaniio; 
!• Tagats and Pampafigoes^ in tlie Manillas; the 
laajaus^ in the lesser Phitipiiinesjiavpan'markable 
esrmbLaiice ii» their fpaiiir*'*, in Uicir form t>f govern- 
icm (a sort of feudal f;;stefn), apil in viulenre and 
ivrlty. In eretienii they profess Uie Meihnmmeilnn 
ril^ion^ are fund of navtpition, war, |j]nndei% change 
i(f (itace^ and of all daring enterprises. Besides the 
Cumn, the Malays have viirious local laws; pad* 
lllle Uhs its awn, relating chiefly to commerce. The 
feAnlinie cod« of MnJaccn «^s collected as early as 
ISTC. tvnd coafirmeJ by Muliammed ^sliali, siiitan fjf 
liie ciMiirlrj. '! hey j>ay more reii[ject to their abMud 

!IFS of honoar than to jn^^tice or hnnmiitty, and we 
p ftirce oMtmiially triumphing, among tliein, over 
llu)«^. Their treatie^s and their proniises of 
iiiisitip continue only as lon^ as the interests which 
m»fnpted Lliem seem to demjmd. They are always 
lid are perpetually at war among themselves, 
d in plundering their nei^liiKnira. When 
lej ni.u oppnnunity, they will attack European and 
j&rric^n vesseU by surprise, and kill the crews, if 
IB J &tu.H?ee<i in capliiriurr them. No free Malay is 
rcn without a daifgcr. llie people, in |:eneral, are 
trf skilful in preparing weapons, i^articularly dag- 
tfs. Their consiant use uf opium contributes io 
ifiiriate tliem, and, when maddened by its eflecta, 
l#f rusli out with their dn^g^T^ in their tiand'?, 
eliin<>^, yimok, atnok^ (i. e, kill, kill); whence the 
Xprv^ioOf to run a muck. The ^hilays arc active 
Illy in M »r, where tliey are excited by the tliirst of 
ubbrry and hirnHl. At hnine, lliey are indolent, 
rsvm^ ah the labour to their slaves, and despisint,^ 
i^Tidikure. The Miilay language ia the language 
>t" < n all the shorts vf eastern India, and 

a ^ ively u^ed a* that of literature and of 

50f I i- 7 pu* !- iriH r . See M ar>dci i 's Histari^ uf Su mnira , 
uml hi* Dictionary and Grammar &f iitc Mft kit/an 
lAnguage^ (1812, 4to); Crawford's Indian Jrc/iipci- 

M A LCOLM, Sj a Jobn, a distin^oished soldier and 
't, was Imrn neur Langluim, in Dumfries- 
lie 2d of May, 1769, and entered in 1782, as 
»' : vice of the t^st India Company. Hav- 

fep : d himself at the siege of iseringapntam 

'''I - "lii apiMiinted by lord Com wa His to tlie 

of Persian interpreter to a British force 
uh a native prince. In 1795, on Jiis return 
J»unt a short vi«it to his native country^ on account 
of his health, he performed some u^efyl services in 
fenjiral Clarke's expedition at the Cape of Good 
Wope, for which he received the thanks of the 
jIli^fBS jjovernment. and was appointed secretnry t<i 
ttt comma nder^ ill chief. In 17E>7, he wH«t made 
Iplain; and trom that time to 179f), he was engaged 
B B rariety of impiirtant services, terminating at the 
lU of Seringa paiam, where he highly distinguishett 
unsflf. He was tiien appointed joint secretary with 
•plain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Muiiro, to tlie com- 
iisiioners for settling Ifie nexT government of My- 
miB. Ill the same year, he was selected by Lord 
V'cllcstey to proceed no a diplumatic mission to 
"mis^ where he et>ncluded two treaties of great 
mpofUincet one political and the other commercial; 
elitrtmig to Bondwiy in May, ISOt. His services 
rn-r^ acknowledg^r-d by his being appointed private 
eerrtary to the governor- general. In January, 1802, 
i# was raided to the rank of ninjor ; and on the 
coision of the Persian ambassador bpinf^ accident- 
Jly filiot »t Bombay, he w&9 ngaiu entnisted with a 
■JBion to that empire, in order to make the requi<»ite 
tneoLs for the renewal of the rmliassy, which 
D^iijilied ill a umnncr ilmt a Horded lite highest 




satisfaction to the Company, In January, 1803, he 
was nominated to tlie presidency of ^ilysore, and to 
act without special instructions ; and in December, 
l«04, he was promoted to the rnnk of lieutennnt- 
colonel, In the June of the following year, he was 
a pj jointed chief agtitt of tlie governor genem I, nnd 
he continued to serve in itmt capacity nniil Miirch, 
ISOO, having successfully concluded several very 
im pi! riant treaties during that peritxL 

Upon the orrivni iti India, in April, 1808, of the 
new governorgcneml Jord Mjoto, colonel Malcolm 
was sent by his lordslnp to the court of IVr^iiti on a 
mission, lleretiirned to Chlcutta in the following 
Augnst, and soon after wjirds proceeded to his resi- 
dence at Mysore. Irarly in the year 1810, he was 
again selected to proceed in a diplomatic cajjaciiy to 
the eourt of Persia, whence he returned iipou the 
appointment of Sir Gore Oiisely^ as ambassudor. 

In 18is;, colonel Malcolm again visited his native 
shores ; shortly after which he receivetl the Imnoor 
of kniglithood. He returjud to India m ISm, and 
soon bet!anie engaged in extensive political and mili- 
tary duties, j\fter the termination fd the war with 
the Muhrnttas and PindHrees, to wliicli his services 
ha*l eminently contrilmtedj he was employetl by lord 
Hastings in visiting and settling the districted ter- 
ritories of Mulhar Itao, wbielt, and other services, he 
accomplished in a most satiiifactury manner, gaming 
to British ludia a large accession of territory and 
treasure. 

Sir Jidin returned to Britain in April, 1822, with 
the rank of major-genend , and soon after he wnf 
presented by those who had acted under him in the 
war of 1818 and 1SI9, with a superb vase of thu 
value of jtl5<X>. During this vis.it to Britain, he 
receive*! a proud testimony of the favDur of ihe East 
India Company, and ijcknowledgment of the utility 
of his public career, iu a grant, passed inianimoiisty 
by a general court of proprietors, of a thcmsand 
pounds per annnm, in consideration of his distit^ 
gui<ihed merits and services. 

Sir John had quitted India with tlie determination 
to spend the evening of his life hi his native eonntry ; 
but tlie solicitations of the court of directors, and of 
his majesty's ministers for Indian alFairs, inducetl him 
81 gain to emliark in the service of his country^ where 
experience liad so fully qualified him to aet with 
advantage. In July, 1827^ be was apptjinted in the 
hit;h and responsible situation of governor of Bombay, 
wiiich post he continued to fill until 1831, when he 
finally returned to Britain, hnving effected, during 
Itie few years of his governorship, incalculable bene- 
fits Ijiith for this coy u try, our Indian territories, and 
every class of Uie inhabitants there. Shortly idtpr 
his arrival io England in 1831, he was retumeil to 
parliament for tlie burgh of Lauiiceston, lie fre- 
quently addresseti the house at length ; and his 
sj.^ecbes wvre characteriBed by an intimate know- 
ledge of the history and constitution of his country, 
by a happy arrangement, and much ele stance of 
expression. His last public address was at a meet- 
ing In the Thatched Hoase To v err*, for the purpose 
of forming a subscription to buy up the mansion of 
Sir Walter Scott for bis family; and on that occasinn, 
his concluding sentiment was ** that when be was 
gone, his son might be proud to say, that his father 
had been among the contributora to that shrine of 
genius," On the day following be was struck M'lih 
paralysis, the disonler which had just carried otT the 
illustrious person on whtise account this address liad 
been made. His death took place in Prince's Street, 
Hanover Square, London, on the 31st of May. 183^. 
As an author, his principal works are — A Sketch of 
the Sikhs, a singular nation in the pnnince (d the 
Penjamb, in lodi« j The History of Persia, from lIiq 
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earliest periuil to the present Uratj; Sketches of 
P*^rsta; A Memoir of Central Uidln; nnd im in*nl\^ 
iiii the AduiiiibtratlutJ of Hritisli Inilta, wJiidi Yfm 
jmUished *mly a ftiW werk^* before hts deatlu Sir 
Joliii Itail iil^a b^en engagpil for stiine liiiii* before his 
ilt'atn ill writiDg a lite oflord Clive, wlikli Um since 

MAL DE NAPLES; an early nariie for syphilis, 
becauiic Uie dist^aiie vra^s sprpad amtnkg Ifm bt*- 
sieL,^ns of Naples, and from tliem rapidly caiimmni- 
catt'd to uLlti'i'S. 

MALDIVE ISLANDS; a cUwter of islands m 
iht^ hnlkin sm* situaled alujut 210 miles sotiih-west 
of Ciipr Comorili. The inimber i& satd to amutnit to 
IWrJ or niori*. but t!iey ure for thtf nto>t part suinll, 
and ininilmbitrd. The ^rtatp^t breadtli of the 
diuio is fmin twenty 1« twinty-fuur k-Bgue^, The 
inliiiliitanu appeur to Ijp a mixture of A nibs and 
liuiiutis of Malabar. They sn|iplj vessels with 
sails und cordat^e, rocoa nut-?, oii an J honey, tlry 
lish, tiniijise-<fliellp and, especially, cosvries. They 
ure dlvkietl mUy seveoLeeri attoltrmi^ or prnviijces^ 
and jire f^^overned by one king ; but each uttoUon lias 
its piirtiiulin- eoveriiur, who roles whIi t^re^it tippres- 
Moih riie siibjecU are mlserubly ptjor ; and none 
djire wear any f:;lolbinf»: above the waist, except a 
turban, vvttliout a particular license. They have 
nrdy fii^t ports, in which their few nrticles of com- 
nn,*rce are collected. The Maldive i.^lands lie in 
Inn. 73** iiO' to T^"* A'S F. j and lat. .I^' 3T to 7'=' 5' 
N, No European settlemenls huve been tiiade iu 
them. 

MAI^EA, CAfE. See Mttttipau. 

MALliURANCHli, KniHuuis. a French priest oF 
tlie coiigregatioii of the onitory, nrtd a cetebrated 

Ijhilo^ophiT, was born at Paris, in 1<33S< Mis healtti 
mntt ieliciUe, he was elassicady lu-tmcted by it 
ilonie<;iic tiilor, Imt afterwards went ihrotitrji cour^e« 
of pinloiiophy wml tlivinity at the coUe«[(e5 of La 
Mardie nnd of llie SorlKnine. At the i\p,v of twettty- 
two, he determiiu'd to embmce the luonnstic lift*, 
aod was admitted into the coii|Bfregatioti of the ora- 
tory. He ap|jtied himself first to eccb^siaatiiTil his- 
tory, »nil afUTwnrdi to Oriental leamuit;: and bJblicat 
critieiMu ; but, having acci^lentally met vnlh. Hes- 
airte'^i treatise tHi Man, he determined lo make 
him'^elf master of tliat aitthf*r's system of phitovophy. 
The rt^nlt of tliis study was liw fiinsouii treatise <in 
the Seorch after Trutli, fir>t prmted in iGlA, hut of 
which the lx*Ht evliiioa i*i that pnbhshed by himself in 
17r:ft in 5i vols» 4to., auil 4 vols., Tiroo, The doc- 
trines of thi.« cele'b:iited work, which conlnins fuw 
lhoiij>his and uiictnnni " ' ,<h1 iiill 

more strikint^ by his i nveying 

Uiem, are foundtnl ujk ^ -^j S and 

are, in suiiie pflrticuiar-. i It is prineipally 

distiu^islied by the niniiiriiiitu r of a niysterious 
imion between tjod anil tJie i^otd of ntan, and the 
ductrine that the hiinmo mhid itikmeihatidy |>erceives 
Uod,"niid- ■ '" 1 a publi- 

cAiiua w«s "I hU 

was followiul ^.a iv...i ^ ..J .* .LtML.^r ,n ■ ' nd 

Grace, which hnl lt> sevend controv fS 

Ueiwern liiiti Aiid Aninuhh Fatiu-r ^ lie 

ftlsi» wrote f.ever»t works tm phy?ic;il subjertj, and 
sevi-pfti jttiiiers for the academy t*f sciences, of which 
he WHS admitted an hmiomry member in 1009. 
MalebrniH he wa? higidy venerated for hts clevaleti 
)^eniu>, rtnd noihtoj^ cotdd be more amiable and 
iitmple than his t onvc tsalion nod manners. As a 
phih)«iipherf althottj^tt he n^n^ed with those who prts 
Cfvlrd him^ to cornHving; iih*ns to be the imiieffllt^ 
objects of p4*rfN^pti<m^ Iw tli^tinpiishetl, mor^ (hUll 
any previous; meiaphywcmn, the t«bjwt frotn (he i^en- 
»atigii which ii cn*niei, mid ihereliy M the wfty to s 



right mi'Jerstandiiig, tiotli of otireilertnlsp»M| 
menial powers. 

MALESni:RBES, CnaisTiAN 
jnouiNON D»:, an eminent French &Lii 
from R fitinlly of dtstingnl^hed v,iniU i>ktl t 
He was tlie svni of WiHiion de L»aHii»iiou« if 
lor of France, ami \ ' 
studyin/y at the J 
for the legal prok-. *;, *x4m, 
the parliament of Pitris. In 
father as president of the eoji 
made superhitendent of the press, ju JNrth 1 
offices he displayeii a libmil nnd enli'jl^yudii 
highly honourable to III 
the banishmciit of the i 
sion of the court of ui«i> Ji- 
cjiiled to his country seat, 
leisure to the study of statl>U' 
the improvement of liis estate and «f j 
armiml it. After the at?cej>sion of T 
re-iiiined his presidentship over the retN 
nnd. ill 1775. was ap^HMntrd niialrtifj 
Finding his plans for iJie benetit of the I 
leracLcd hy the influence of others, tut f 
post in May, 177G» and went U* re*idt I 
land. He was recalled to the khigl 
178©, when lie drew up two iiicmuir»» ' 
mities of Fniiice, and tJie Mean^ of rvptb^ii 
but his udvice was rejected, and he Uicfffcrel^ 
litinl leave of the court. Returning to the txN 
he continned hi$ patriotic ld)oiifi, tiidt in J 
published nn Fs'^j tm the Mr ■ -.k „v*i«,!ai 
Progress of Rund Economy i: 
parr in the proceixhngs win* 
of the monarchical government ; i 
of the nalioTUil convent inn for t!i' 
he emerged fmm L- 
advorate of his itn: 
attitchmeni to hi* i.jii«n nui 
of the Freneh rulers, nnd • 
Shortly after hts return hoinr, . 
De ttosanibo. and tier Imsband. were i 
oonductetl to Paris ; and his own arrest, vkiid 
his gmndcliildreii, soon followed. AlmasiWii 
fnmity were exhVpaled by the merciless [ 
of his persecutors. Maiesherbei was behrtwWI 
2Sr 179l» and he bore his suffering* wijhi^ 
worthy of his lite. Louis XV^HL onleredif 
ment to be erected to him tn the grcntl 
Palais de Justict*. It wns completed ia 18 
the inscription by the king — Strenite, MM 
rt*gi stto, in s^lio ecritQiem, pnttidium m 1 
(tifulit. 

MA LET, CnAni.ts Fa.%Kcoiii, ii Fref»cM 
•jeneral, was bom at Dtde, irt ! * * ' ^ it lag < 
the military «:er\'ice, he emlj 
revolution with arilour, and j 
wars of the republic. At the tin 
assumptfonoftlw* §mt>*Tm! diirnUy 
his n\r i ' 

leftw- 

ttttntt rendered h^m an i 

pruo6 of Win jgnili conhl I . ^l 

in prison for several year*. During hii 

he hecnme acqnaTntrd with Lahorien^ formftty i 

tached t+i Morean d general * '< 

had both been in i al yearn. 

1^!- "^V r^ It ' in cif ovt-ruin^ 

Fiu ...- , .,( . . .. ^ ; ... ii>oDrrtici(i8idff| 
feUow prisonei^, and. having obtainva |»rna 
be Cirri ed to an hospital, he csc»|»fd ditrii^ I 
n1|fht of October 23, and. preHMitlng ' * -- 
coioiid of a re^meut of Uie Pbds i 
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^bBtmMf^fnMtkmA/mA that alt 
miw onred to iiiMiMre the republic. 
hhn a decrW ilf \h6 cimsenraliTe 
r the Imfterial gorenunent^afeid oou- 
r Malet conmander of Parte. He 
» the faanmcks of the tenth cohort, 
ved of Soulller, who had either been 
d> 9lt was easily made to believe 
i-4fae ettperor'k death and a chance 
Soullier took possession of the 
, lij|ht o'clock in the noniinj^, and 
ifei of Paris, who arrived soon after, 
t to believe that the emperor had 
IMliini 1 11 were taisen for establishing 
Hkntnent, and a detaxshment under 
IMeoed to the Hotel of the Police, 
Mffj, the minister, conducted hira to 
Bh.and histalied Lahorie hi his place. 
Med with some soldiers to theqoar- 
lilUn, but oonld not convince . hhn 
die emperor's death was true,' nor 
id decree was genuine. AiVer Some 
i 'di sc harged a pbtoi at him, and 
the jaw^ but was Immediately seised 
thrown to the ground, by general 
t. of the post, who, on hearing of 
«ements, liad hastened to general 
I, and had been admitted without 
det's soldiers. The latter, who ap- 
een ignorant Of Malet's designs, con- 
% him to prisoh. His accomplices 
Mested, and were examined, with 
isbrt-martiai, the next day. The 
tinned two days and three nights, 
lib time Mnlet displayed the most 
(rihess, avowed his designs, and de- 
tfdy to die. He was shot, with the 
H, October 27, hi the plain of 

, FftANcis DE, a celebrated French 
1 k555, at Caen, of an ancient but 

His father was a CaWinist, but, 
as a principle, that a gentleman 

reli^on of his prince, he himself 
Aurch of Rome. He entered into 
[enry d'Angonleme, natural son of 
tarried tlie widow of a counsellor, 
several diildren. He did not visit 
^thyear. when Henry IV. received 
Ice, and gave him a liberal pension, 
^encc of the recommendation of 
m, who mentioned him as one who 
Frendi poets who had preceded him. 
L in 1627. Although the recorded 
life be few, numerons testimonies 
latic wit, greediness of presents, and 
; he being generally at war with 
f U^ relations. He was also lax and 
ect both to morals and religion. Such 
the purity of the French language, 
expiring, he reproved his nurse for 
ot dnlv authoriz(Hl. He may be 
T of cultivnted French poetry, being 
llent versifier, but possessed of many 
f a poet ; not indeed of the highest 
t ingenious, harmonious, elegant, and 
elevated. His poetry consists of 
onnets, epigrams, and other short 
iw of a devotional cast. He also 
tions of Seneca De Beneficih, and of 
', with some letters. Tlie best edi- 
•A are those of Paris, 1722, 3 vols., 
8vo. 

I.LL.MALL, was a game ibnnerlj 
Engiandy hi which a box ball was 



struck thhm|h a rint. The nmU (frendi iMaff) mtM 
properly the wMl {mutiet) used for striking: ; bUt 
the French maii also signified the game itself, more 
commmilv called, by tite English, uff/rma// or pafl- 
matt, and the gronnd br alley on wiiich it was played, 
which was often planted with trees, lite site of the 
street now called Pail-Mait (pronounced pell-mell) 
Was origfaially appropriated to playing this game, and 
derives its name from that drcnmstauce. llie walk 
called the mall. On St James's park, also rocelved its 
name from haVinfr been the royal play-gromitd in the 
thne of Charles 11^ when mall was a fieishionablc 
amusement. 

MALLEABILITY ; a pA)perty of meUls, where- 
by they are capable of being extended under Uie 
hammer. (See Dacfifi/jr, \lind Meiat.) This word 
has of late wen Used by some pliilologists, to faidicate 
the power of certahi liui^gi^ to form words from 
given roots by adding prefixes and affixes, and thus 
to express many diflerent shades of tlte original idea. 

MALLEI*, David, a mlscdllaneous writer, was 
bora at Crief, in the county of Perth, about 1700, 
and, in 1720. was a tutor hi the family of Mr Home 
of EdhibUrgli. In 1723, he accomjmnied the two 
younger sons of the duke of Montrose to Wfaidiester 
school, and, in the same rear, publEshed his admired 
ballad of Willtamand Manaret. He subsequently 
made the tour of Eurone with his pupils, on his return 
settled in Londmi, and dropped tlie nkmt of Malloeh 
for Mallet. In 1728, he puMished a poem, entitled 
the Excursion, and, in 1731, a tragedy, called Enry- 
dice, whidi met with temjwrary success. A poem 
on Verbal Criticism followed in 1733, and he was 
soon after made under-secretary to Frederic, prince 
of Wales. His tragedy of Mustapha was produced 
with success in 1739, and, the folbwfnff year, 
his life of lord Bacon appeared, prefixed to a 
new edition of the works of that great man. In 1747. 
he published his largest poem, entitled Amyntor and 
Theodora. On the death of Folpe, Mallet lent hhn- 
self to ihe ilsseDtment of lord Bolingbroke agahist 
the demsed poet, for havtaff dand^nely printed 
his Idea of a Patriot King, for this service, he was 
rewarded by Bolingbroke with a bequest of his works, 
the publication or which produced a prosecution. 
The duchess of Mnrlborougn having left £1000 be- 
tween him and Glover, to write the life of her hus- 
band, the latter declined the task, and It was 
undertaken by Mallet alone, who received more or 
less of the recompense, without leavhigon his death, 
a line towards the work. On the prosecution of 
admiral Byng, he was employed, by the ministry, to 
assist in making that unfortunate ottcer their scape- 
goat, and was rewarded by a considerable pension. 
On the accession of lord Bute to the premiership, he 
wrote Iris Truth in Rhvme, and tfUflfedy of Elvira, to 
which a political tendency was given, to serve the 
politics or that nobleman, and he obtained a place in 
the customs for his recompense. He died m 1765. 
l*he religions scepticism which he avowed, may have 
assisted to darken the portraits uinally given of Mal- 
let ; but it is obvious that no partiality could have 
rendered it amiable. 

MALLET ; a weapon. See Mace, 

MALLEUS, hi anatomy ; a bone of the ear, so 
called from Ks reseinblance to a mallet, and hi which 
is observed the head, the neck, and handle, which 
joins the membrane of the tympuium. See ISar. 

MALLtCOLO, or MANtCOLO ; an island In 
the South Pacific ocean, which, according to captain 
Dillon, sliould be considered as forming one of the 

riap called Qoeen Charfotte*^ ishinds ; lat 11^ 41' 
; Ion. let* y B. lifma acquhvd an intertat 
froui bafhw faen tha place where Lapteoe wp 
GHtawBjTiitpIMnfitxikttenihhsorilie espeO- 
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tion of captaia Dilliin, tvho went on a voyage of m- 
vesttgaLioii, in 18'i7 (Narralivi?, Jkc, 2 voU.^ 8vo, 
I »rnicjii, 1829), The relics which lie obLaiiif J from 
lf»e i5land, wtre identified by Lessees, wlio Imd left 
Loperoijse in Kamslschaika, and by Beilinnj^ as liav- 
iii^ the armuriiiL bearings of Coligiit^iif Imtanist on 
biiaid the fii^te. Aci'ording^ In the iTiliirmntiitn 
nbmined by cm plain DiUon» i wo ships had been thrown 
osliore ; the crew of one perished * the pi^ople uf the 
otJi(!r btitU a small vessel, niid went lo i^ea ; what 
b«HJ.ime of Uiem is mH kiiown ; nf two Frenchmen 
wIk* Imd remained on the island, one died alwut three 
years Iji^fore the arrival <jf cnptain DtJIlon ; the tither 
hud fiilltjwed tiie fortunes of a defeated chief to sonie 
other ihIuiuL Lesseps has pnblished (Pans, 1831) 
Llie rotfage de Lapdrouse^ with ail the documents 
and pei»uiLs of tiie n-s»'arches siii-ce made to discover 
his fate. This island must not Iw confounded with 
Mhlic<jlo, one of the New Hebrides, in lat. Iti* 3Cr 5., 
Ion. ItJT'^SO' E. 

MAlJ.UCLNES.orM.ALOL'lNKS. See fntkland 
h lands. 

MALMAISON; a chateau, two and a half leagues 
frtira Paris, and one and a half from Ver*<ailles, in 
one ijf the most cliariniu^ skuntiofis in tlie vicinity of 
Uie g:ri'ut metropolis. It was the residence of Jo^e- 
phine. who died there in 1814, and whose jEjave is 
iiiiiiiaited hy a simple monument. In its Ijeautiful 
walks, Napoleon luve<l to find recreation from the 
cares of stJJte, It received its name {mahts domus) 
ftitm its lw4viit|f h^'cji erected on the spot where the 
Normans laiwled on one of tJieir incursions in the 
ninth cenlurj-* 

MALMKS*HrRy, Wjllia:« oi\ an ancient Eng- 
lish historian of the twelfili century, was Imrn in 
Stmiersetshii-e, on which account he wns stunetimes 
called Somerxetanus. He relates tliat» when he was 
a child, he had a j^reat incUuation for lenniinfl[, which 
was eucouraj^ed by his parents, and it is supposed 
lh»t he was educateil at Oxford. He became a 
monk of Malmesliury, ami was elected librarian of 
the moiwistery. He studied all the sciences of his 
time, but alinched himn-lf particubrly to Jiistory, 
and fmdinn^ that a siUisfiictory account of his own 
couTitry was wanting, he determined to write one, 
** nnt/' as he himselr says, *' to display his leaminij, 
which IS no |rreat matter, but to bnnf; to light tiling 
thi>t are covered with the nibhish of antiquity." His 
De iitgihuM Angi&rum is a general hiskiry i»f Eng- 
bjid, in five hooks^ frum the arrival of the Saxonlc, 
in 419, to the twenty-sixth Henry I., hi llSfG; a mo- 
dern history, in two books, frtun I lint year to the 
escape of the empress Muud from Oxford, in I Nil; 
witli a church history of Enc^land, in four books^ pub^ 
li^ied in Sir H, Savile's cof lection (159G). He dis- 
covers great diligence, gooii sense, and motiesty. 
His Antiquities of Glastonbury was printe^l by Gale, 
ftnd his Life of St Aldhelm, by H'harton. He died 
in LN». 

MALMSEY WINE is a sweet wine, made from a 
n;T»pe originally brought from Monembasia, a small 
town on the soyth-east const of the Morea. The 
English call the place by its Italian name, Maivitsia^ 
and the French, MahHusie; hence the name of the 
wine, Mtilmsey {pin dc Matmisie). Much of the 
Mulmsey now us*^ Is made fnun a grape grown on 
nick J (ground, in Madeira, exfK»sed to Uie full influ* 
ence of the sun. It is h^ft to lian*^ about a month 
luter thnu the g:mpes used for the dry wines, and is 
not cathered mail partially witJiered* Sec Hender- 
son, Wirfr of /rme», 250. 

MALObS. .St {properly, St Main); a seaport on 
the western coast of France; lat. 48* 39' N.; Ion, 2* 
I' \V,; population, 98G3. it is .situateil on a peutu- 
»u1a, whidi is connected with the main hind hy it 



narrow causey (tlie Sillou)* 

ami commodious, but difficult i 

lications are extensive and strong. The% 
are active, hardy, intelligent seameUi atiij 
pie<l in tlie cod and whale fislieries, i 
and cotmiial trade, Wine, braiu' ' 
provisions, hemp and tar, are tlie j 
of tratie. lit 1622, tliis place fitte 
privateers; in 171 1, it gave 30,tKX),0 
XI\\ It is the native city uf Maupertttl 
Trouin» and Cartier, the discoverer of Can) 

M ALONE, Edmcxd, a commentator iin 
Shakspeare, was born at Dublin, in 
ctJtn pie ting his studies at Trinity < 
at the limer Temple, London, and i 
bar hi I7G7. Possessing a comp 
gave up his profession, and entplnyed 
literary pursuits. After bavin:; Vm t 
of ?^teevens, in his edition oti^l 
^lalone quarrelled witlt that 
lished an edition of his own, ui ii s u^ 
He also published an Inquiry into 
attributed to Shakspenre (see Ire f and); I 
memoirs of Sir Joshua Rey nobis, Drytin^l 
Hamilton, &c. He died May 25, 1812. 

MALVIGHL Marccllo; aiieminetitl 
sTcion and anatomist of the seventeenUiO 
wjLs lx)m in 1628, near Bologna, i 
university of tlmt city. He was i 
1053, and, three years after, was I 
medical chair, 1 he grand duke i ' 
him to bectirae professor of medicil 
he staid three years, and, in IGtiO, t 
his former ogice at Boloijna. He ' 
high stipend to accept the profes 
at Messina, in Sicily j but the i 
leagues rendered him uneasy^ and | 
at Bologna, in If^Ckj. He was eli 
the n>yal society of London in 166 
catet] to that associrdion VBrioas 
coveries rebtive to the minute ! 
bodies, tlie results of micnoscop 
Tope I un ocen t X H . , in U>'.) 1 , calle 
and appointed him his physician, < 
domestic prehite. whicli posts be held tillj 
in 1094. His works, relating Ui ; 
logy, and vcjE^etable anatomy^ 
and important information on the 
tlic spleen, the uterus, &c,: also on itH 
formation of the f<»tus in the egg, on pll 
anatomy of vegetables, &c. His conifi 
have been often publisheij (Londim, IC^Tff 
posthumous work<i were pubU^-hecl at I 
folio), and republished at Venice an 
pari Of published his Conduit. Med, ( 
(1713), AUbough Malpighi is not I 
yet he contributed much U* the 
htgy^ and deserves a distinguished j 
coverers, 

MALPLAQUET, Bat- 
the bloodiest in Ute war 
gained by Mnrlbocough r : _ .e,i 
ers of the allies, Bt^Tiitift tlie iTrndi OW 
After the capture of Toumay. the atliefl] 
invest Mons, the capital of HainanlL 
tiiis, Villurs mrirchetl ag;ainst tliein: an oH 
the noble and valismt BimfJeri, 
a volufjieer The French arm 
with eiphiy pieces of cannon, 
bered abcnit ^0,000 men, with tlO [ 

eomnjenced the attack, near the wa 

b(mrhiK>d of the villagt'S of BUii«;rrs and I 
MarltKirongh cnmmatHle<i Uie Bntisli 
Uie Ger*nnn troous in the Briti4i |i*y, i: 
win^. Fugenc Inl Uic ceatrr; Tilly i 
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1^ the left wing, whers the Dutch were sta- 

I. Villara comnuuided the right wing of th(^ 
hibrces; Bmiflers, the h'ft. The left wing of 
lies was pnt lo flight, mid Marlborough Jiad to 
^\m against the most ftirious attacks upon the 

'fte Pret^oder, son of James 11., ciievalier 
IJrge, charged twelve Itmes, at the head of the 
li caTiilry. Vi liars then weakeneti Jiis centre ^ 
Bpatching reinforcements for the hit wing. Ai 
nvs'i^ Eugfiie advanced, stormed the intri?iidi- 
■ which covered the enemy's centre, and drove 
the gnanii. The marshal hasttnied thither 
the idt wing, but too late; he was wo untied 
elf; his centre was broken thitwighj and the 
;» 8e|ianCed. The bottle was lost. The iield 
corered with about 30.000 dead and (lying. 
Fftnch bst harUy 10,000; the allies, more than 
ICt Tlie conquerors took no prisoners nor can- 
Bouflers conducted Oie retreat in gomt order ^ 
eco he Que^ouy aiid \'alencienne9. The allies 
Mliately kid siege to Mons, which fell into Uieir 

ALT is the preparation of barley, from which 
iBiT, and porter are brewed, all which are gen- 
f deoominated mail Uquors. For tJiis purposcj 
lariey i« steeped in water for three or four days, 
then taken out and suffered to lie until it begins 
pout or i^emiinate. As goon as this process has 
■ictd sufficiently, its further progrei»^ Is prevented 
^jiof it in a kiln, heated by coal or coke, for 
i purpoae the anthracite coal is found to answer 
W»ly well. The grain is now become mellow 
•*e<i, and after having been crushed in a kind 
^K contrived for the purpose, its saccharine and 
'^e^inom portions are extracted by lioiling water. 

Uquor thus produced lia-i the name of warf, 
\ haring midergone the process of fermenta- 
Afid ha? lag been Havourett by the addition of 

Xrc, constitutes ate or beer. What remains of 
i»lt after brewing, is called the grains^ which 
jed for feeding horses and cows, lies ides the 

liarley for irnilt, it is also extensively used for 
Itotith, bread, &c., in all the coiuitries of Eu- 

See Fermeniati&ti and Ureiting. 
M*TA (anciently, MtiUa)\ an island in the 
lesii, possessed, tlirough several centuries, 
» of celebrity and power greater than has 
|ifecn attached to any otlier territory of so little 
1 1 lat. 33*' 53' N.; Ion, 14** 30' K. (of tlie 
iBtiiry of the grand master); sixty mil<^ from 
t 200 from Calipiti, the nearest point of Africa; 
Ited from the small island of Goao by a strait 
Hiles wide> comprising^ with Goeo and the rock 
feo, which lies between, alx>ut 170 square miles. 
taopulation of the group was, at one time^ 
DO ; at present, 94,000 ; of which 1 4,000 belong 
IIK». Besides the natives, there are British 
t 700, besides the military), Jews, Greeks, 
■^Egyptians, Italians^ French, and Dutch. The 
lli^ £DgUsh, and Italian are the predomin&nt 
Imes, The soil consists of a thin covering of 
l^cm a soft, calcareous rock, and is increasetJ by 
Mag up the surface of the stone into a sort of 

II, aod mixing it through the earth. To the 
HTest, the land rises precipitously more than 

feet; to the nortli-east, it is low. There is but 
tuall stream in the island, which is conducted, 
I aqueduct of several thousand arches, and eight 
I Jocig^ to ValetLa ; a supply of water ]a obtained 
bterns, in which the rain water is collected, 
louthem shore is rocky, and without any bar- 
! that of Marsa, on the east, forming the port 
la« is one of the best in tlie Mediterranean, 
: completely land-locked, and capable of con- 
l|^ fiOO Tessels. The climate is hot, but the 



heat 19 mitigated by a sea breeze, which always seta 
In at night. The principal production is cotton- 
Melons and oranges, of an excellent quality, are 
abundant. Corn is raised in small qiianikies. Figs 
are cultivated with great care, ttie process of caprifi- 
cation (see Fig*) being practise* i. The Maltese are 
of Afirican origin ; witli a swarthy skin, hau* inclined 
to frizzle, and nose somewhat l!attened. They are 
industrious, frugal, and excellent seamen; but poor, 
ignorant, superstitious, vindictive, and dishonest* 
I'he upper class speak Italian, but the language of 
the common people is a pi/oy*,compnunded of Arabic 
(which is tl>e fundamental and principal part), Ger- 
imtn, Greek, Italian, and other language^?. The 
Arabic so far predominates, that the peasants of 
Malta and Barbary can tinderstand each other, lliey 
have no alphaljet, and, according to the fancy of 
individuals^ adopt those of other tongues. The capi- 
tal is Valetta, founded in 15G0, by Lav alette (q. v.), 
rmnd master of the knights of Alalta, with a popu- 
lation of 40,000. It is remarkable for the mag- 
nificence of its buildings, and the jiosition and 
strength of its fortifications. The church of St John, 
the patron of the onler, is a noble building, 240 
feet long and sixty wide, which conlainetl great 
riches, until they were seiaetl by the French. The 
hotels of the knights, correspond iiig to the eight 
languages into which the order was divided (see 
John^ St, Kmghi$ af) are now occupied by the Brit- 
ish officers. The palace of the grand muster is an 
extensive pile, and contains a magnificent armoury 
of ancient and modern weapons. I'he great hospital 
atforded acconunodatjons for 2000 patients, wlio 
were attended by the knights. The vessels used in 
the hospital service were of solid stiver. Immense 
gnuiarieSj cut out of the nick, were stored with corn, 
sufficient to maintain the garrisi>n twenty years.. 
They were hermetically closed, and the grain has 
been preserved in them, so as to be fit for use after 
a hundred years. The fortificiitions are the strongest 
in the world. Besides five forts, commanding the 
most important points, there are lines of vast 
strength, enclosing the various quarters, and forming 
works of such extent as to require 25,000 men to 
man them, and 100,000 to invest the place com- 
pletely. Valetta is protected on three sides by tlie 
water, and on the fourth, by five lines of fortifica- 
tions » The ditches are, in some places, ninety feet 
deep, hewn out of tlie rock, iind the ramparts are 
mostly formed in the same manner. 1000 pieces of 
cannon are mounted on tlie works. 

Malta was early in the hands of the Cadliaginians, 
who were dispossessed by the Romans. (Oji the 
antiquities^ inscriptions, vases, coins^ &c., constalt 
the Matia antica iUustrata, by Bres, Rome, 1816, 
4 to,) It was occupied J in tlie middle ages, by the 
Saracens and Normans, and, in 1530, was conferred, 
by diaries V., ou the knights of St John, who had 
been expelled from llhodes by the Turks. It was 
s<Mjn fortiOetl by the knights, and underwent several 
memorable sieges. In 1798, general Bonaparte took 
|w>ssession of it, on his expedition to Kgypt ; and, in 
L800, the French garrison was obliged, by famine, 
to capitulate to a British force. In 1814, the pos- 
session of it was confirmed to Great Britain, by the 
treaty of Paris,— See Boisgelin, Ancient and Modem 
Malta (London, 1805. 2 vols., Ito); Brydones Tmr 
through Siciitf and Malta ; and Bigelow's interesting 
Traveb in Malta and Sicti^ (Boston, 1831); Vas- 
salli's Grammatica e/<r//a Lingua Maltese (Malta, 2d 
ed„ ISrz.) 

MALVASTA; a district in the Morea. The 

chief place, called Maltasia di Romania, is situated 

on, an island, and connected with the continent by a 

bridge. It is a fortress ; has a bishop^ mA. gOOO 
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inhabitapts. Since" llie kte J^^iisiiiii of (Irrere, Mai- 
VM^ia forms a proviisci; uf Uie tlfpiirtment Laecmiu. 
I'he wiill-kiiown cape iMaUa belongs to Mulvasia. 
Tiji* famous i\Uilmi>tiy wmc is uniiie hene (^fllso (wi 
!»i>[tie utlier Greek L^bn(ii>). A {^imttar kiml of wliie 
is also made in Sicilyt tsardiiiia, m Provence, and 
Spain. ArDong the Sai'tlioian wim*s of tliis sort, tlie 
Malmgiti tli StftMo is pariiciilrirly disting^uishe*!. The 
ii^pauUh bOTl comes [iiosilj from Cauilonia and Tetie^ 
rifle. There are buiii red and white kinda. See 
Maimsey I Fine. 

MAMELUKES, MAMLOUKS, or MAMA- 
LUKES (from tJie Arabic memaiikt a slave); slaves 
from the Cuiictisiaii countries, who, frum mental 
ollices, were advanced to di^iiilies i>i' slati\ TJiey 
did tiot» however, twrm » M'^mral*? Ijoily, btit when 
Cengis-Klian made hiiii*(?lf mnsicr ^jf liie greatest 
pun of Asia, in the Ihirleeolh century, niid earried 
vast numbei-s of tlje inluthitants Into dlaverj, Ne^j- 
nie<ldio (Mulek Salah), sultan of Egypt, bought 1 S,0(X> 
of them, including natives uf IVIingrelia and Circiis- 
Kia, but liiiefly Turks from Ca^K-hak (Kipzak). had 
them instructed in the mliiUiry exercises^ and lurim^d 




» reunlnp corps of them. They soon exhiluted a 
jpirii of instibordmatioii and relielUon* Under his 
!jurc4ss:or» Ihey interferetlin the government, nijiassm- 
pted the saltan, Turnn Pbah, and, in 1254, +ippointpd 
llie|;b» one of thpir own imml>er, snlUin of I'-pTTPt* 
Thfl dominion n( i\w Afameliikos in Egypt I'on tinned 
St63 yenrs. The c-omniand was intnnny held by tJie 
hraveal of their nninl>er, DuHjig this penoj?^ tJiey 
nnvla mmo inipnrtfint conquests, and, in 1291, they 
drovr* th*i Franks entirely out of the Fast Selim L 
pnl an ei^d to tlii§ kinialom, nfier having taken Cairo 
the rupitid. iiy storm, in 1517, 1 bt plnced a Torki?ih 
pacba as i^ovemor over F'gypt, bnt ap|iears to have 
oeen ri»nipelled, liy eircinnfiiances, i<j lenve the 
Iwentyfoiir Wys, who governed the different prov- 
incrs, in possession of their power. This fttate of 
tJiings continued more timn 200 years. But, from 
the midilh'iffliie lustcenturyT the number and weiiltll 
of the >>TunH'liikes gave ihcm snch a ^nperiorky over 
tJir TnrkH in l-gypt, that Ibe piiiba appoitiLeti by the 
Porte was rtbligeil tt* cotin-rm entirely tolhcir wishef. 
Tbb stiprnority >vms fmiiig prindpally to Ali ^ry^ 
who rntinl whli nnliniited powir, from 1766 to 
1773* when Ue wiis assassinated. The Mame- 
luke beys, cfpecinlly Murnd Ttey, played an im* 
portaitt part at the tJme of the French tnvnsitin. 

T\w ^^ ■"'^'- who were scaUered throughont 

Eli . cl at 1<1 or 12,000 men, miiin- 

lai> principally by •ilavf^ brooght 

to < lying bet'wi'rn ibe Black 

and wererompelWtoeinbrnee 

lluT MoliiiUHiiivLiu hutli. antl were all edoea ted a!i §ob 
dW*. After n Mciie tJiey obtained a itiare in tlie 




government, and some of theta eren bt^la 
tor none but Manulnkes were ca}mb}« of llok 
office. They forait^ a fine botly of < 
tacked the French, when ttiey landed la 1 
tiie greatest fury ; but they were uiiabka 
the European artillery, -ind many of then 
the French. The presejil pacliu of " 
med All, destroyed the b»ys, in 1811, by I 

M A M M A L I A . 1 h b c lass coiita tiif 1 
which an^ provided with breasts, by nie^antl 
they suckle their young. The lerin is defV) 
mammof^ breasts, 

Tbe first writers on this branch of in 
were Aristotle and Pliny^ and si»inc ira 
Ibey were fdUowed by JElian, who wr 
the nature of animals, and Oppian, in m j 
hunting, dewribes, at sorne ieag%h, tbe 
which were known at his lime. In lh« i 
Hippocrates, Cato, Columella, and Va 
ocensioDtil oiiservatious on llie uses of w|| 
nod, also, on their feRK'ily, most of whk 
considembly niixetl np with fable. 

In 1551, after the revival of letters 1 
Gesner published a history of quadruped 
placed in alpliabetiml oidcr j but some < 
striking genera, such as liorses^ deer^ afkf 
were arranged in groups. 13 ut it wa$ ' 
native of Uritain, wlio foniied the fin 
arrangement of quadrupeds, w bicli wm ] 
in the year IG})^, under tlie titie of « 
iiica Atiwiiilium Qmidrupeditm. 
into two classes ; first those with ] 
tlio^e provided with nails, 

Succeeding writers continuef] to i ^ 
snperstriKiture of Ray ; but it wai T*frr 
great Linnmns to lay the first founihtioa j 
extensive and distinct classification. To f 
also, we are indebted for a more perfect J 
definition. He attempted wliat never i 
before, in his %*f<?ma Nntyrct^ wiiich i 

1735, by bringing under review the 

vegetHble, and mineral kingdoms wlirrrhi 
scribeti and named every natural object wli 
Iieen discovered up to his timej and intrvidQi 
his writings a language l\tted to supply aO (k 
of the age. This celebraletl work 
sought after, and, in n short time, 
twelve editions ; and not long after bisd 
edited a new edition of the Syti/rtMet Nttm 
additions, up to tlie flote of its pobNeatltai i 
After his tijne many distinguished men atteii 
improve the arrangenient of Linna'us^ the m 
cessfnl of which was Blomeidiach. m 

A new era comnieneed in the stndf V 
history in France. Cuvier, Lnnmr. t nJH 
laid the foundation of a sch(ml \ -'.he 

lanls from their organisation. 1 i nn 

so far adopted tbe Linnean method, but ibrii 
gations b«"ing more precise, an4i ibe nreni 
of objects being almost daily augmeni < ' 
necessary to instituie many new l 
department of zoology. They so<jn 
stndy of intenml comjiarative anaiot: 
sably ne( e>isnry lo a true knowledge *■'. 
by their vigorous and patient inve>Ligatli 
showed the wtirld that this was the 
method of ascertain ii?g the distinctUif 
nearly alliwi groups and species. This, i 
of cittern! (1 characters, has bnfttr' • •' 
nd history Ut its present advnn 

Ctivier ban shown timt there i. 
prescribed to liviniflieintrs,'* which \u 
** Every organised I>ei»ig forms a \*4 
^y<;iem, of which nil lite jiurts mu 
and OM operate to pro*]uc« iLtj i 
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1 1 BOM of Umm parts can 
; ft c&w^ of the others alto. Thus, 
I of an aaimal are organiied in a raan- 
» digest fresh flesh, it is necessary that his 
A be cnftstracted to def our the prey, his 

a apwi tear it» his teeth to divide the flesh, 
nstem of his omns of motion to fol- 
■vsftata it, and of Eis organs of sense to 
fc <t.a dhtanra It ia necessary, aiso^ that 
hM seated hi his brain the histincttohide 
M^pBad snares for his Tictim I such are 
ql enaditions of a camiTorons le^^nen ; 
I UUiibly be united u every canuvorous 
^hot them the spcdes could not subsist, 
r these general conditions^ there are par- 
IPS irith respect to the siie of the species, 
(bade of the prey for wliich each animal is 

iha departmoits of aoology, the Mammalia 
' li hb most perfect work, and we have, iii 
■sore, followed hha in the following article, 
ne have added a few new genera, established 
Mtnra lilts, and we have otherwise slightly 
m anangesnent, to bring it nearer to the 
ate of BDological hnowMce. 
nboes the class mammalia at the head of 
Mags, because the animals which it em- 
a the most pofect in their structure, and 
ir most varied powers of motion, sensation^ 



I anhnals are formed for walking; 

I sustain themselves in the air ; 
iBNled number are destined to live in the 
IHs suckle their voung, and are otherwise 
rilike quadnipecb ; and whales and other 
laaimab, although inhabitants of the waters, 
% aaiuniferous animals, and also suckle 

mUf who, from his most perfect organisa- 
li at the bead of the system, to whales and 
igmtn, which are classed at tlie end of the 
iv the skeleton is formed upon the same 
•iadpUs, and its parts are only altered and 
o ami the station which tiie animal is des- 
IL 




Is the human skeleton: a a the os humeri, 
tins, k k tlie uln«,c the bones of the carpus, 
ris, del the OS femoris, « e the flbola,//the 
Uia booes of the tanua. «i the peoiectlQn of 
ds. 



whidi correspond with those of the human skeleton^ 
are marked by similar letters. The same apply to 
the following skeletons. Fig. 3 is that of a mgt and 
flg.4thatofaflsh. 





By those unacquainted with oomparative anatomy 
it will be imaghaed, on contrasUng the skeleton of the 
human sulgect with those of the bird and the fng, 
that these two have more bones in the leg than man, 
whidi is not the case, as the bones marked^ in the 
latter skeletons are merely one of the tarad bones 
more developed than in man, and that bone, reaclUng 
from the toes to the flrst johit in birds, is called the 
tarsus. We have illustrated the bones by skel- 
etons of the monkey and horse, which will convey a 
pretty correct idea of those tliroughout nmmmiferous 
animals. 
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8KBLBT0N OF A MOMKBY. Plate U» tg. is. 
Hones of tko Trunk, 
The fl^ttmiuii, or brawkbona. 
Tbt MTMith Mr iMt triM rib. 
TiM eurtUam of the riba. 
The tvrelftb, or falM rib. 
The lombar vaitabni, with thnr totsf fS fia l g a l a** 

tilafaa and traaartna yfimaaiai* 
TheotBaenun. 
Tha oa iniioinliiataiB. awniKiaad al tba se iliiuh •■ 

pebiaX,aiidtbaoa)acUaiii«r 

Bones ^ the Superior Earemitif. 

Tha claricle aztd baiora to tha trat piaea of tha rtar- 
nuin^aiid oaknrardatotfae acroqiiiUDortha scarala L 

TheKapola:aboTe ItlatheArTlsof tbeaaapiili,aad 
below the outward extremity of the davlaie, the 
■nperlor eoata, and ooraeoid procaia are aaea. 

The o« hnroeri. 

The head, or ball of the oa hmneri : on each aMe are 
•een the internal and eztefnal tnberelra of the ea 
hamerf, and ikrther out, tha groove for lodging the 
tendon of the long head of the bicepa mnsda. 

The Inner condyle of the oa honieri. 

The outer do. 

The radius, at the end of which ia ita head. 

The ulna, at the upper end of whkh Is tha eacMMU prs- 
eem 
. BoncaoftheeBrpuf,elfhtiQnvinber. 

The metacarpal Done or the thnnba. 

The metaeariMl bones nf the flngeri. 

The two booaa of tha thumbsk 

Tha thraa phalangaa of the ingerfc 

^Ofiaff of the Infarhr ExtremUp, 

The oa femoris, tha ban ar hand of Uw baas te lotad 
in tha t— ^•-~« — 



The cervix of the bone. 

The hrgo tracinnter. 

Tha oaail trochanter. 

na inner oandyle. 

The pnteUa, plaeed upon tha trochlen of tha oa I 

ria. 
ThatlbU. 

The hand of the tiUa. 
The tabarela of tbe tiUn. 
The mallealaa intermia. 
TIM ibolt, Iha upper end of whiah is ceBMSM 

watUs* 
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SI. Tb<i pntjtfcljfm of tbe ot adci«, 

XX, Th« metMUrsftl bnnei i^f the fo nr toea. 
yy YYY. Ihe phHlAHifi^ t>f thu toei, <if of thf Inwor tmud* In 
monkeys tiid uth«!r quajdrurouQOUfl auimAlai. 
The pelvis. 

The veri«*bnie of tho tftil. or ciudal v«>rtfbiiic. Thin 
organ in man i?oiuiftla but ofn «1dk10 bnnn rl&lnff out 
of lh« lower part uf the pi^lvh, aud la tisjrmed the o* 

Bifmes cf the Idad and Xrck, 
Tha ot Irontia joined to its Mlow by th« Aagittd 

Buturn. 
The iwrietftl boii**^ 

't he UmpnnX proceu of the sphcnrdd bone, 
Tbt tower jam'. 
The malax, or ch^fk bans, 
Tho etip<»rior moxiiliry bone, fl^. L a. 
The uiual bonei (So. h, 

SKELETON OF A HORSE, p. M. f.taL 

Tlw pottirkir muiJtnrr, or jawh<*n<'. 

Th« aupuHor ntftxllkary, or npp*r jaw. 

The orbit or cmvity in which thu ^rye ia rtrntainfMl. 

'J1io nojtil bonf^. or bonet of the ttf>se. 

The suture, dlrklinff the parkuU bone» belair, froniL 

tlie oci-ipUaJ bone* abovf . 
f. Th« inferior mHxilliirf bone, (roobiininff the upper lu- 

cUor^ i*r cuttin^r fce-eth. 

B. The fteven eervii-ml VHrtebra", or bom's of the neck, 

C, The* eighteen d*ir«al vertebrie, or bones of the hack, 
D The Mix luinbar verlebrsr, or botie* «J the \mxM- 

£. The five Bftcral vertebra, or botien uf thn pauucb. 

F. The caudal vtrU'brff', or bone« of the Ui{. 

a* The trapiiU* c^r shoulder binde, 

H, The (teruum, fore- part of the che*t or breast bone. 

L The cnitv, or ribs* sjeven er ei^ht of wbich, articii- 

lallnr with the Rternum, are called the true nA«. 
and the remaluluif ten or elereti, whicli lire ujjtited 
by a cartilage, are called the/aij« ribM. 

The rndiu9, or hoiw of the fore-am. 

The ulna, or elboWt with Ita prftc««i, tbt oleereoon. 

The carpUA, or Imimp, oansUthif ef aeveti bone*. 

lite metararpal, ur bhank bvaei! ; the lar^e rei'tarnr- 
piil, or canuoD, or shank m fnmt, and the ftmallt^r 
metaoirpaU m i«pleot bnae beliiad. g. I'he fore- 
paat«^rti and foot, lyin'ii^tinf uf the ot tufiaginii, 
»r upper and Lunger pastern botie^ tvitli the ■eeantold 
lione« liehiind^ articulatinf with the oomiooD and 
(rrvater pa«tem ; (hn o» corouip, av leswer paiiberQ, 
tht? 04 pedlJi or coiKn bone, aud the os uavirular^ 
or ahuttltf bone, not teen^ and artictaaliDK with 
the iniaUer pt»tern and vnfSm bouea ^ h. the cor- 
respoDding bonea of the hind feet^. 

The auioll metacarpal, or aplent bonei. 

The pnlflfl, or haunch, i^tiiuidttof of three portiooa ; 
tlie ilium, the inrbium, and the pubu, 

Tlie f'finiir^ or Uiigh l:iune&. 

The patella, placed on the »tli!le jokt. 

The tibia, and fibula [the latter UaimaU bone beliLnd) 
are also caLlt^d the hatn bonet^. 

T^e hooei ef the tAfsus, or hrn^k, aIx In number. 

The metatanttta of tlie )Uj]d leff , caJJed abook or com- 
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The oa calcttfi or point of the hock* 
Tlie ■etatnoid, or fetloek bone;*. 



The upper jaw of the whole niBnimalla ts fixed 
immovably to the croTiiiiTn ; the lower jaw ron^ists 
uf twa |iii»ces, unUiiig in tlie centre of tlie chin, and 
jirtictilated by a |imjecting cotidyle to a fiited teiii- 
jjoml l>one. I'he netk is composed of seven virte- 
brm, and in one species it consists uf nine. The 
fintetjor ribs are attadied to a sternum, formed of 
£«Ter9l vertical piece;^. The anlerior extremities or 
arms commence at the scitpula, or sln>ulder- blade. 
ITii^ bone is not ariicukted to any otZier, but ainipiT 
suspended ifi tJie mii<3clps, by thin attachments, and 
frei^uently resting on the sternum by tike chivicle or 
collar bone, which holds nn intermediate situation \ 
tills is pndon^ed into an arm, fore-arm, and termi- 
nated by a bandt consist i 15 g^ of two rows of smali 
boaes^ denominateil the citrpiis^ another row called 
the metacarpus, and 6naUy tlie fingers, each com- 
posed of two or three liones^ called phalanges. 

The whole class, with the exception of the 
Cetacea, hjue the po*itenor extremity fixed to the 
spine, where it spreads out into a pelvis. In youiig 
animals tbi^ part n divided into tlu'ee \^s of 
hone<i ; the itinm, or tlmt part attached to the 
spine ; I he ptthix^ which forms the ancenor portion of 
ifie fKjlvts^and the inrhium, which forms the posterior 
part. At the pin ce where tlie>c hotter unites there 
IS tt ciivit| into which tite Uiigh bone %% articulated. 



to which IS attached the lef^, compoiediii 
the tihia and fihnia. The leg a tend 
foot, ctHuiKiseil of parts analogous to tl 
hand J ond are termed the tarsto, meti 
toes. The termination of the low'fr el 
the animabj comprising the order piadn 
not he termed a foot, as it is in e^ery lei 
go us to the hands of the upper extremitie 
aie name of the order, four-handed, 
readily seen^ by comparing the lutods aj 
and lower extremities of the ChimpADM 
dytot niger) plate 52, figures 2Z and U 
are both farmed for grasping. Pig. S3 
of the upper extremity or arm, and fig. 2i 
of the lower extrejnity or leg ; a hind li 
Aye^ye, {Chcirmny* MadagaMcarentu) 
presented at fig. 45. 

The C HAS) I'M in the mammalia is all 
lated by two condyles upon Uie atlis hi 
vertebra of the neck, 't he cnuiium is i 
three compartments; the fore partisan 
two frontal brines and the ethmoid; ll 
diate^ by the parietal bones and theipiri 
the posterior by the occipital. BetwecBll 
bones and the sphenroid, are inserted (k 
boiies« a }>art of which properly beku^to 

In the fcetustlie occipital bone is diridl 
parts ; the body of the sphenoid iototvoyi 
its pairs of aim are separate. The teiapoil 
sists of three divUions^ one of whidi mn 
plete the cranium, another to close the k 
tlie ear, and the third to Jbrm the f idei d 
These parts of the boneu of the cjwioa 
or iesa quicUy, and nm perfectly unittdil 

The face is formed by two miKtUl 
between which the nam! canal pftSKil 
the two intermaxillary bones ia fronlf U 
tine behixjd ; between tbe!»e descrodl 
lamina of the ethmoid bone, called the / 
the entrance of the nasal conat, are the b 
to the nose. The jucal, or check bone I 
imites the maxlliary bone to the teaipon 
to the frontal bones; and finally, Um 
occnpies the internal angle of the orbil 
times a jjflrt of the cheek. 

The Br.\in is composed of two I 
united by a medtdlary lamina, called tbi 
hsum, and contains two ventricle*, en 
pairs of tubercles, which are termed Ml 
the thahmi opiici^ nnies and teste*. J 
(kalami optici is a tliird ventricle, wW(J 
cates witli a fourth, siituated under tbt 
The crura of the cerebellum form alway 
medulla oblongata a transverse 
pons f'arifili. 

The Eyk is always situated 
protecteti by two eyelids, and the r 
The crystalline lens is fixed by 1 
and its cellular sclerotic coat. 

The Ear has universally a cavity call 
patium or drum, which is closed from wt 
membra na tjfmpani ; it has also fcmr boa 
incut, malleus^ *iapeM, and m onArftti 
entrance of which is placed the stapesi 
municates with these drcutar canab; Afll 
canal called tlie cochlea^ which tenninat 
its canals in tiie tympanal cavity^ and by 
the vestibule. 

The ToN'uua is always fleshy, indtUI 
hyoid bone, suspentjed by ligaments io tl 

The organ of Voica is always placvdat 
extremity of the trachea ; and a flefhy 
denominated the f'elum patati^ or suit fH 
lishe^ a distinct communtaition beiwfra 
and back part of the nostrils. 
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B is nlwajs more perfect m imimjiU w]if)5e 
are more numfrotisly developed* aJiil wliidi 
It covered at their tips ; such as tJiu^ie p<K~ 
Dulf ft siiTg^le iiuiL proLcHtiiig Oitir upper 
lies, ttS m man. up*^, ami lemurs; sejisiitioii 
ftsoi such as are t'ovcred with hoofs, oa tJie 
ff is liitremely bltiuted. 

Hrjco, Aiiiuials ure pnivjded by nature with 
ingtdipteti to the. situatiuu in which liiey are 
Lvtta^ kit Uie must pari on the eartiiii &ur- 
mnviliii are exited to the transitions of 
^^Btfie bodies of most of them are covered 
H^lf hair, varjin;^ hi thtekiiess. As their 
bi ip^eooeJies Lhe iH)rtheni regiotis^ it is more 
tbhmer towards the et|uator. The ceta- 
which inhabit ilie sea, are totally 
Iwr. 

•ntial charncters tif ifie mamnmlia are taken 

mmiluT mill structure of ibdr teeth, atul lhe 

of their hands and feet. Op lite perfec- 

orgUka of touch, tlii> expertne^s uf the 

, idsj and fixjiu their ^ientary fommla may, 

at measure, be deduced the nature of their 

1 di{^estive fuiictious, 

&ls which feiHl on flesfi hove thre<» kinds of 

iaoson, or cutLine; teeth, pi. 52, f. 4% a ; 

pteariiig^ teeth, 6; jyiii molurs, or grkidiug 

Tliose wliTch sulisist eiitirely uu animal 

1 alt tJieir teetJi more acute than Uiose 

i partly uu other subi^tances. Man t$ an 

B animal, uud with the f^tructui-p of his 

InU conlmst those of the lion. l*late 5^, 

Nwflts an incisory tooth of mou ; fig;. 10^ 

r of a iimt ; %. 8, cauine of man ; 1 1, 

ba; %. 9, lhe molar of man, aiid 12, timt 

RFig^. 16, represents ihe nii»kr of the 
of Anerica* Fig. 15| are tho molars of 
» jlW of the Neotoma Floridana, an animal 
Ssu exclusively on grain and other vege- 
iMaoces; which is indicateil from the con- 
I of Utese . If tliese are cun trasted with those 
jly carnivorous quadruped, the Viverra gra- 
riking difference will be observed, tor, in 
be Batte^ied surface of those of the Neotoma, 
^fxhibit a slutrp and irregular surface : fig. 
Hent4 tlie second molar of the np(>er jaw of 
{racili's ; ^6, second molar of the tuider jaw, 
K molars of tlie under jaw. The front view 
eth of the Viverra or Musanga iire given 
Ikb show the strongly developtnJ canines. 
Is of the Rodent order, tiave but two kinds 
lod they live chiefly on gxain, nuLs, and the 
we*. Their cutting teeth or incisors, are 
fery differently from those of most olher 
Plate 52,fiff 18, h an ineiwry tooth of tlie 
r of the ftodan piioride^f, viewed exteriorly; 
I interior view of the same, and ^i an an- 
ir« The entire construction of tlie jaws of 
; Tery diffident from those which live upon 
Otl^er food, as wilt be seen by cximparing 
iyr^. 14 and 17, with fig. 21, which is the 
If tJie Mangwtta Jtttfanka, an animal which 
csniivarousy and represeoied at plate 5^, 

Jtliod of Cuvier is adhered to, in lhe generic 
» which we have given to tlie following 
ioo of tfie mammalia, wherein tlie dental 
iid construction of the extremities form the 
generic tlistinction. The arrangement of 
» is intended to represent tlie upper and 
r. For instanv;e» in man, the incisory or 
cth, are placed in tlie centre of each jaw, 
I and four below, and are marked 1 ; the 
r sltarppointed teeth, are next to these, 
•Uur bock, that is^ oue oa each diilo of the 



incisory teeth above and below, aiul are marked 
* — t; beyond these, nnd further in the mouth, arts 
the molars or grindiui.' teeth, five on eucJi siile or 
the callings aUjve niui lii'toWj markr^d \ — i, making 
a toUil of thirty-two tceih. The C hjmpunjtee, an 
animal whidi staials next to man iti point of orgaui- 
tLition^ has a similar armngement. in tlte iiiunber ami 
kinds of teeth. 

Cyvier divides his class Mammalia into the fol- 
lowing onlera : — 

L BiMAAA ; with two hands, of which Man is tlic 
only species, He tins tliree kinds of teeth. 

IL t^TTAi»RPMANA; animats with four hands, and 
having tliree kinds of teeth. iVIonkeys, &c. 

ML Cawnabsiiliis. These have tliree kinds of 
teetlj, wliich are more or less of a carnivorotis clmr- 
acter. Thumb of the anterior extremities never 
opposable to the other fingers or toes. It is divided 
into four families — Cheiroptera,, or liats; Jrisectiv&raj 
or such animab as feeil much on insectj>i, a^ tlut 
Hedgehog, &c.; i'arrtiv&ra, animals whicli subsist on 
flesh; Cats, &c.; Muraupmlia^ an una Is provided witli 
a pouch for the protection of their young after birth, 
as the Kangaroo, &c. 

\y. RoiiEKTiA, or Gnawers ; animals witli two 
krge incisors in each jaw, ^^epa^lted from the molars 
by a void space. The molars in most genera witli 
flat or riggled crowns^ and in others blunt tubercles ; 
Hares, Squirrels, &c. 

Y, Er»KNTATA; generally destitute of teeth ; some 
genera with molars only; tlieir toes varying in num- 
ber, and provided with hirge hoof like naib. Ant- 
eaters, iiic. 

A' I. Paciivokhjiiita, or thick-skinned auimah; 
it incltides all the Iwofed quadrupeds, except Lhe 
rnminiifits. ilorses,&c. 

\TL Ruminaxtia; animals which ruminate or chew 
the cud, with cloven feet, and provided with four 
stomachs. Deer, &c. 

VilL Get ACE A \ whales. 

Latreille and other naturalists have separated the 
Cheiroptera from the order Cnmassiers j and even 
Cuvier himself proposed that Uie Marsupial animals 
stiould be fiirmed into a distinct order. 

The following arrangement has been adopted by 
us:^-Order I. fiimana, ii. Quadrumana, III. Cheir- 
optera, IV. Fene, V. Marsupialia, VL Glires» Vil. 
Edentata, V lit. Pachydermata, IX. Riiminiiutia, X. 
Celace4i. 

Cuvier and Latreille have placed the genus Omi- 
thorynchus in the order Edentata, but this animal 
possesses characters which will not apply to any of 
the Cuvierian orders, and would properly make an 
order of itself, consisting of one genus. 

The mouth of the Ornithorynchns is formed like 
the bill of a duck, resembling that of a sliovuler or 
other broad-biiled species; pi. 5:^, fig, 49. The 
internal edges of the under mandible* (which is nar- 
rower than the upper), are serrated or channeled 
with numerons slriau, as ina ditck^s bill. The nostribs 
are small and round^nnd are situated about a quarter 
of an inch from the tip of the bill, and are aliout an 
eighth of an inch distant from each otlier. The fore 
feet, fig. 47» liave five straight, strong, and sharp- 
pointed toes, the two exterior ones somewhat shorter 
than the middle three, ft broad, fan-fitiaped web ex- 
tends considerably beyond the claws. The hind feet, 
fig. 31, are provide<i witli five other claws lunger and 
more curved tlian those of the fore feet; the exterior 
ti>e and claw are considerably shorter than the other 
four. The males have a long ^harpspur, Fiiimtetl cwi- 
siderablj above the toes, through a small perforalion of 
which they eject a poisonous ii^uor, i5cc OrnithQ- 
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THrs order consisla but of one species, HIah, who h 
placud at the head of the Rjiimal kingdonu H» has three 
kindsi of tetith-, hands on tiie ajrienor extrtniriiiis mid fwet 
on tlio posterior extremities, ill*^ ft>r progrtasive moduli 
In an uprfght posturuj hunds and a-et, tjoiished with 
five fingeira and five toes, on each of which are flat nail*s 
two mummffi or breasts. 

Hama Stjpien*. M mi, **lCTifjmng himself/' Indsory 
teeth i ; canines < I ; molars 1 I lutiil 32. FariaJ m^git 
differing in differenl iiaiions. Cuvier consideR thut 
there are hut threo distinct vaneitos^of tho liuniuii rnea, 
rii. th0 Caucasian y JVltinfoliun and Kegm; whiles illum- 
eiibach, divides them mlofive, the Caucasian, Mongollmi, 
Ethiopian, AmedcJin, and AJalayan; liieclikf diilkrfjiro 
of each varielv dept'nding on the devdopmciit of Iho 
sJcull, end on the fadaJ angle, and general diape. See 
Arliclo Mak. 

Fariett^ /. The Cauration^ pi. 5& f* 1., f. ^. coronal 
•urfiice of Iho skull Kaco oval ; fudai angle 85 di'grees; 
forehead high^ cxpunded ; ^pace bt?tw»?en thia ayts wide» 
cheeks coloured wiili red» Iwlr long, usiiully of a brown 
cwlour. This form prtdominatoi in Europe. To vviiich 
alio belong ihs ancient Greeks; as exhibiu^d In tlie&kull 
pi. 52 f. 6, where the forehead rises lo a great height. 

rariety 11. The 3A.«iiofran, pL 52, f, 3 Face flat, 
brood, copper colon led, with ktenil prqjocftlonsof thedicek 
bones J fiicial angle 75 degrees; space between (ht? eyes 
narrow, eyes pbced somewhat oblj«iuely ; hair siralght, 
hard^ lipi Ihirk^ i«»e somewhat depressed; beard lliin. 
This ra£0 i* spread over Asb, Finland, European Lup- 
land, and fficludes the Esquimiiux hordes 

For»e/y ///. The Eihiopuut^ pi 5^. f. 4. Face round, 
the upper and lower jaw prijecting forward cotihidinibly v 
nose flat, broad; lips very thick; fticial iingle 70 dtgrees, 
skin brownish-black, of different degrees of intensity; 
hair wootly, frizzled and black. This race mhabiL'j the 
middle parts of Africa, Fig. S represents the coronal 
surface of the skull. 

FaTift^ IF, The American, pL 62. f. 32, Forehead 
short; cheek bond promtncnt*, fKJse ftattish; fiirial angle 
73 degrees; skin mostly Uui, varying to rtMJdisii eopper- 
colour ; hair straight and a«irse^ beard thin. This Tariely 
comprised tlie wJioU? aluorigines of America, with the 
exception of the Esquimaiix, Thi*5 skull is thtit cf a 
Nort h American I ndiun. Fig. 40 is \hi' nkull uf a Chaiib, 
it represents the most prepondemtlng of the lower lute ml 
and po&terior portltuis of the brain, of any variety of tkull 
known to ex lit. 

Farieif F. Thf Malayan, pi. 62. f. ai. Face of an 
olitatt) oval; nose broad; mouth wide; facial angle 7!-t 
degreea; akin varying in colour from mahogany to t^hcvt- 
nut and dove brown. This mee inhabits linlia^ fi«tir the 
jGingfl^ with the Islands of the Indiaa oceiin uimI Poly- 
The skull if tliat of a Siamese. 
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ORDER 11, QUADRUMANA. 

QuADKDMANOus anlmttls have three kinds of teeth ; 
indsors, canines^and molars; all the four extremities are 
provided with Imt^ds, whidi fit them in an espocml 
manner for dtmblng tree*, Tho thumb, bowefrer, differs 
from that of man, being not opposible ; pednral mommie 
two or four. Their fuo<l consists of fruits, ivott and in- 



FaiAly I. Sntiifi. 

form approaching that of man^, 2 pectoral mammw, 
7*roghdytt$ nlg^r. Chimpanzee^ pL &1 f, h Farinl 
anfleflO' j dwtllute of cheek pouches, and tall rdthe Irt- 
of the tptne; armji modemtely liihort; liead round, nnii'/U: 
pffifeetbif a llttl«; rauines projert shirhtlv, destitute of 
Odkiitlai on tlis hinder parts. 

PitM*cus mtifrui. Orang-outang, pL fi3. f. S. Fadal 
atigla 60^ withoiitl oheek ptMuOivi, tail, or Gallo»ity at the 
terndJiaUon of the spine i anna long, 

IfyhbaUi ffiKlac/jr /»*, Slamang, pj. 53. f 9. Fadul 
angle flJ" \ arms very In, raadif ng nearly to the ground, 
deslllnte of Cihtek ponrliea and tail ; lomo spedcs witliout 

JFfmhfH* mitrula. Capped Jfookey. FwiaLaiigia 00* ; 



destitute of cheek poudies ; dlstbid dUorittai ; tts| 
iftg to the knees ; tail long 

ColobuM piitjftomuj\ Full bottomed Motike),pl S 
Musuie short, fadal angle from 40 to 42^; ya 
provided with chetk puudits; tiastnls tp|^ 
(ail lortgur than ttko Ixnly; body and timta Asi 
tliumbs on the fore-arms; having i-siUlkJ tit* 

Arjiti/iJ' ianotu*. PfoboaciS M 
Fadul angle 50" v muzzle short; I 
nose greatly pKiducrd; body robust; \n 
slender; tail longer than bc^ly; having c 

Laniofiif^n nrmcff. Donc^ pi. 62. t, 34* 
rar)ing from d^l to <}0" ; muxxie bu 
face nuk«d ; hands longer titan the h.< 
£Uid slender; dietk puudies, but tU' 

SmunofHthtcui fntillui^ Hittdh 
Fadal angle 4a" ; head rotmd; r 
pouches; thumbs very siiort, rtmotu L^ 
callusitius, 

Vprojpiihf^rnn mona, Vnritid l^lonkey, |i4»^ J 
rial angli! varying from 45 lo 50* ; head \ ^ 
distinct, approximating the fingers; cbeil^ 
length of body at least ; callositiefl, excnpt la « 

Cvrc^Cfhu * fu tigino$ ut. \\ hHe^yelid M^ 
f. ti. Facial angle 45r ; cheek pouches i 
rather large; fm^er^ long and slender^ tuUtJ 
laprring aixd longer than the budy« 

Macacm »fger. Btadt Ape, pL 53- t 7* 
from 4fJ to 45** muzzle elongated ; canine ttctk| 
long ; tail not quiUj a third the lettgtli af If 
robust 

Cynnrejihatut nignr, Rlnck Baboon^ pL SSJ 
clol angle from 30 to 35" ; head and iniiM 
elongated; no*^rils plareil on tiio extremity lite | 
supfii'JJiary and oci'ipilal ridges mucli 4* ' ^ 
wrinkled viith obhiju ely longitudinal ribs a 
nouchej^ ; limbs of nearly etiiud length, l' 
large. j 

rapt'n nivrmon, Rib-nose Baboon, pi. ^ ti 
angle from 90 to 35" ; m untie long, UuncatdH 
strong; cheek potiches; callosities; t&il short. \ 

Amsxicak MohxefSp 

Attlei panhcut, Tfce Coalta, pi 54- f. 36. 
CO* ; head round, limbs slender; anterior I 
thumbs; tail very long, powerfully 
nuked. 

LcgofkriM Humhvhitii. Cappaiti, pi | 
angi e 50* ; m uzade projecU ng ; tail long» t 
csidlous beneath near its point. 

Mjfcci^t uminuf. Araguato, pi 54. f. 3Sb 
30 ; stmng amine teeth ; t^ll lung, preh 
the under side ttt the extremity, u# AyoiJrt i 

Crbusfatueltui. f lumed Sapajou, pi S3, i 
atiglo 6C1i" ; head rourrd, muule short; oa hv 
thumb long and well firmed; tail long, pnaoi 

Vattithrfjr tciureu*, Sfamiri, pi* 64. f 9D. Fl 
00* head rounds muzzle short; tail long, 1 
honslle; nulls straight. 

Aiiit'M tririrgniu*, DouroucouU, pi SX f.1 
angle 00* ; head round and krge v muzxle i' 
than the body, not prehensile; nails tUt. 

JHikevia mclanocrphula, Cacajiio, pi. S^ J 
angle OO^ ; head romid ; muzzle short ; emu i_ 
ciinuies ver) strong; toil shorter thjui bodjtl 
claw-like and bcoL 



Fami tr — O vi9ttTu 

Jaerhut rulganM, Striated monkey* ph J 
IL uT mund. muzzle short; occiput pmnuticnl 

N in iht' Ixidy, quiiu eovered with hair^ 

artJjedxnid pointed. 

MidoM rotmlia. Silky Thmarin, pi 52, 4 
angle 50* ; head round ; mutxio short ; forahii^ 
ears large ^ tail mufih loi^thaiied, hairy, 

Familv IL Lottrat. 

Form a pp roacld ng qi ind ru peds ; inciaarv H 
in form and number; jKisirlb pluopd at tM i 
the muizie ; first finger of the Wer extl 
thumb, with a sharp tuni«d up i " 
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I latgm'. Rhart^tnncd liidii«« pi 54. f. 49, 
It f 2 cnniuos i f moJars i S* Tuil vtsry thorej 

Snugntemtf*^ pl« £2, f. £(X Itidsors ^^^ lower 
wtlnes i i tnoliuis } } ea» very brge^ uul v«ry 

ii|rer« Fl««ey Iiidrti, pK fi£. f. 40^ Incisors 
V; tail Very lung. 

wft^i^r^, Htif««d Lemtir, pi. 63» f. IS In- 

. in); ttioLtnt I » ; tuil Y«ry ]mig. 

I Loftij, pi. 63 r 14. Ittclton 

i -^,,.^...„., ^mnoi h ii nnjiiira 2 t ; IJniba 

M £fngaUfuia, Slow Lemtir^ tiK 51^ f* 43. 
*i QMUDta ) f J moJars « i; tiui: Tumble in 

tfw^tefuff. Sttiegol GqIq^o, pK 53. f. Id. 
* kTwtr DOCS IrorininUI i cmiinm \ f i inolurs 
ry krg«) bind iff» nnd (All vcM-y loiif . 
Wt D^iiUry IbrratiiB, unknunii ; «ara short 
bhUiers very Jung ; tiiil, long and tuAed, cryliiir- 
nvnlale. 

I««<«IMU. Bajica T&rnuSf pi. fi4. f. 4i>* In- 
!{U:nl ; fnninei 4 t Biin«ll v n^uJ^n i « ; tvini lurge 
_>, tarsi and Udi ionjj. 
- carf iM^#. Ayu-Ayf, pi. 64 f. 41. 
^,__^, lia caniiieSt t*«Jl a bSamk jipoco for 
irs I i ; fore \r§% sliurt, middle Hiigur Jfjjig 
^ Jblod legs and luii lung, tufii;d. 

aOER III. CARNASSIERS. 

idi of leetli, the molars formed lor ciillln£; 
of ft vertical moiiun only ; ihnmb of the 
, ii«T«r oppusibk to llio fingera. 

FamILt I. Chkimoptesa. 
onwcted by a mGrnbranp^ cittendfifj^ from 
t9 the posterior liKnrl<4, an*»wi^riiig the pul^nsti 
Indiure ^'iinijig in nuutbier^ cindn^ mUier 
in wilh acute crowns. • 

Tftme I. Galeopithcci. 

iQgers long and j^reatiy huokadi akin of tht: 
Juury oii both sides. 

v<rw n^/W. Colugo, pL 53. f. 16. Inclfors 
i ; OioliirB I I ; i^iJrs flmall and round ml ; tall 
eitfih; memhrane enveloping the neck, mid 
ilies ; flngeis of anterior extremities short, 



ifng arrangement of the fiats la propcwd by 
my. 

TRLBK II, YsaPKUTlUONZI. 

Suth-Famiijf, MhitiolophintF. 

pandiages membranoits, complicated i index 
[ting of one joint. 

Hi, Indian 4 ; omfnei \ f ; molars t i ; up- 
Bhort and cmUcbI, the under equal ; first mo* 
r jaw aeutef with one tuberdtj ; scciond Jtnd 
mr tuberclee; und tlie fourth with three. 
K» tjKmma* Jnciioi^ ! ; canines \ i ; molnra 
|«nded and united at their btise i thrviij miad 
i no tail; thirdi Jti^gef of hand ividiout tlw 

i#. Lanratus. pL 54, f. 47. Incisors J; cai*- 

dkn * 1 1 «w long ami distinct x tail long, free. 

Ijidiorv f ; ciminea f U molars } t ) jurehiiad 

1 gnxive; mouth providtrd wiik a pouch on 

Sub-Familf. PhifU<utomin<t, 
pondage t1mplp» fleshy, enllrQ or double; 
• formed of two phalanges. 
M hatiatum. Javelin Bat Indson 1 ; can- 
ilars S I \ nasal appendage doublo, one piece 
U tlic other 1 vTe^haped ; ears large, Jiakod 
3} tongun bristly. 

Ijidsofs t; (tininei h \ i molara 1 S ; cwi 



large, ftinmhed with suridsB; naatd app«tidagti lingle ; 
Judex finger two-jainted s extremity of laJI imkrd. 

f'amptfruM, Jndsora i| canineB i I; molars \ 1; tall 
fihortr involved in the mem bran o. 

O'tonophaga. Indwre 1; raiiinei 4 {i mdan J f , 
tongue long, cxtensiblo and suclorlul ; intertVnioral meni- 
bmne, usually obiolete. 

Mfdatt'tjM, Incisors 1 ; canines \ i; molars | t, tvio 
iiKJul npp«ndfigt» ; iio tail. 

Mim&ftoma, InciKira J ; ntnines I 4; mdarst t t \ nose 
ekuigatocl, etini larget tuiUt^h one nas^l appundugo: tail 
long. 

jfrtibttu, Indsors X \ no canines \ nwl&n A ; two nasal 
appt'ndoges. 

Dipht/Ua. Indnim 1 ; Mniitea f i i molan 1 1? or 1 1 ? 
Two shurt nuyil appendages. 

MonuphtfUtu, itidsort I \ canines \ f ; moUin \ |. 

8uh-^PiamiJ^, Fieropitut, 

Molan obtusifly tubercular; vrlngs conical ; Interfc^ 
moral membrane und (all ustially %TitiitJng ; index fuigvr 
with three joints ; head elongated, hairy, 

^{t^ropui Jtipanictfif |)l. 54. 1. 4(J. IncIsors i ; canines 
f \ ; molar!) I I ; naee simple, tall sliort, or none ; index 
lingtr with & tliird phalanx and a nail ; tongue ptipillnry. 

t't$ihatftitit. Inciborn J \ caitines jr 4 ; molaiifl t t ^aojur- 
diI^g to Geoliroy ; but according to F. Cuviur i J i tail 
very siiort. 

Cynuitierut, IncJsors % ; canines 4 \ \ molars J } ; two 
of nrhich are iklse in cacJi Jaw \ tall \try short. 

Suh-Fatnity. ^'uctitiomnfw^ 

Molars acutely (tibe^rculalcd ; wings long, tiartow; 
index finger two-jouilcd; head sliorti obtuse; Yips tery 
large; u*il incui^i^d. 

Mtiltotua amplrj^iraudtttui, Indsoni ^, upper ones 
cleft ; canines 4 4 ; tnolani J i ; large, Willi numerous 
pciinta; nceiu simple ; tail lorig. 

Sienoderma. Incisors i aaxtrding to Gollroy, but F. 
Cuvier sayt they are i ; molars S i ; nosu iimpJn^ tall 
none. 

Cfiano. Incisors J, the upper sharp arid simple, lowur 
formed J ae it weri^, of four columns ; no caniiitsi molara 

Jfllo. Incisors * ; no ermines ; molars * 
Seot(tphitnt. Incisors ) ; Jio canines ; molars S, provided 
with acuminated nroces8e& ^ 

Prcbotcidea. liH^sors » ; camlneB 4 4 J molart H ; t^ 
front one small, ttie rest tuberrulated* 
ChefrnmtfleK Inclaors J ; caninta 4 4 i molai» J f, 
mvtiliQ. Brazlliensia, ph 63. f. 17. I Tidsors «; am- 
ines 4 ly ?er; strong; molars 1 1; ears snudl lateral, re- 
mote. 

Sub-Family, f 'espcrlittonitiit. 

Molar teeth acutely tubular -, vtings large, broad ; Index 
finger of only one joint ; head long, hairy ; lips aim pie; 
longui^ tliort ; tail long. 

yerptfiiliti muTinut, Common bat, pU 53, f. 18* In- 
cisors t ; upper sot in pairs, lower dose; canines J (, \ f, 
I i,or J J; anterior molars id in pie con Ic, 

i*U'coiui. Indi>ors|; mninti* \ i\ molars J \\ ears 
larger than the hi-ad, united at their base. 

Thifroj'trrtt. Duntary formula nnknown; body slen- 
dor; iiOMJ small and wings narruw; tail long, LXserted; 
extremities formed for walking*; three kinds of teeth; 
mammio abdominal. 

ORDER IV. 
Family I, iNswrnvoaA, 

Mohirs having various sharp points^ in some 1 ^ 
the canines are very long, and in others short ; teals 1 
trul,. sometimes both venirul and pt^ctonil; legs ahortf 
uhv^iys formed for plantigrade loco-motien. 

Erinacftu Murvpa^r. Common hedge-hog, pi. 53^ f. W, 
InclMjrs i ; eanines 4 4| shorter (luni the grinders; gdn- 
dera \ If upper parts protected by prickkii, undsrpHJttby 
coarse liaJr; tall abort or none i six pectond and four Tei>> 
tral teats. 
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Sorex araneut. Shrew mouse, pi. 53. f. W* Indsoii f, 
upper ones ttidented nt their base into tht; lower \ canines 
•"*; mobrB I J \ mnxz[& greatly doiigaled; ears and 
eyes smaJl; six or elgit lefiU both ventral and pectoml. 

M^gf^le Pffrenairo. Pynetieoi dcstEiar}\ pL 53. f. 32 L 
Incisore i, two upper large, strong; CUse ounJoie* \ I; 
mokn i ; tail i<3ng, «^}\ compreaed latemlly ; toes 
palmiLted. 

Tupaia tana. Tana Tupiua, pi. 54. £ 29. Indiors I ; 
amines f f ; mokre J^ ^, body elongatad, head attenuated 
and blunt \ eyes aiid ean large; toil Jong; 4 rentiml teats. 

Scatupt Canadcmii. CotUldinn flcalops, pi. 53. f. £4. 
t]]ci9ors it upper very targe ; with ti hiteni] fjihie indisoni 
and then a void ; true molars \ 1 1 destliutts of external 
ears; anterior toes large, united lo the liiird pimliuix; 
mails strong and flat. 

CArytocAforif Jttatictu, Indtan chrysochloris, pi. 63. 
t. S8. Inciiora i, strong and flat in tlie upper juw^ lower 
wtTy fDial] \ false inciM>rs I snrnll ; true moiarfr 1 I ; tmtv- 
lior feet three-toed with strotig iiaila ^ iunder tmt with 
five toes ; eyes minute; ua external ear; muzjde cartila- 

Talpn Eunp<ya. Common mole^pL 63* f. 23. Indent 
f; canines tt, triangular; mdari i i \ head elongalbd; 
eyes excesiivety minute ; destitute of ex tenud u;irs; Xore 
feet large, somewhat hand shaped ; nails ilightly arch- 
ed ; htnd feet slender. 

Ccntene§ cetoim, Tenree, pi. 63. f 23, Inclson } <ir 
) ; canines i t, shaped lUce the grinders ; molars ; ; ; ears 
very small ; Jegs short, five tofls, ijd tail. 

Condflura macr^ium, Kadiated cond,\liini, pL 5|i. f. 18. 
Indson i ; canines h \ ; mjolars \ \ \ muzzle long, dliated 
at the point; no ears; eyes very small ; fore feut formed 
far digging. 

FAWitT II. CARNtVOaA. 

Etch jaw provided with 6 fndsors ; moliirs devoid of 
sbjorp potnis; fsminesloDg and strong. 

TfttBE I. Fl,AHTjGRAr>ES, 

Predatory animals ; iJieir whole foot from too to lieol 
placed ott Uie ground while walking.. 

Urtus fi'tox, Nortii American hear, pi. 53 f. SS. Ind- 
9013 I ; canines t f *, molars 1 lo I ; toes five, provided with 
strong daws furmed for digging ; tail short ; 2 pectoral 
and 4 ventral mammaj. 

J^ronpon Mi/r^ Raooan, pi. 53. f. S7. Indsora l ; 
canines Mt hirge and comprftssed ; molars f | ; mnzzle 
tuntte ; body slender : ears smaU; latl Jong ; taals 6, veii- 
umL 

A'^atva ftuca. Brown ooatl, pi. 53, f. 28. Iitdsors ! ; 
canities i t ; molars J J ; body thin; elongated ^ snuut lun^ 
and mobile; feet semi-polmated, armed with struti^ 
croaked naJii; tail hngi six ventral teats. 

CereaUptet eauditottulut, FotlOf pi. 53. t 29. Incl- 
iOli 1 1 oaninfM f f ; molars I [ ; body thin ; head round ; 
tsanoval; toes with sliong crooked nails; tail kng and 
pcsJiKDsUe. 

Jffffes Lahradorica, Amedoan badger, pL 53 f. 30. 
Indiors t ; ominei I t ; makra { t ; body thick ; Irga 
short; ears short, murid* eyts Sfitoll; tail short, under 
which is a pouch con Ltii ring u fetid duid. 

Mfdau$ mHicept. TdtnJu^ pi. 54. {. 48. Indsors J; 
canines \ * ; motan S I or J i ; iwt> false molars abovn 
and lhre« below; mout pointed like that of a hog; ears 
nearly concealed; toil verj' short ; two anal gUmd^ 

Gulo Jreiicui, Wolverene, pL 53. f. 31. Ihctmrs I ; 
canines f f ; molars 1 t or S j ; head slightly elongated; 
^gs, tail^ and oars short ; toes with crooked nails. 

MMettu* mtfllimruM, Hatel, pi. 5;i, f. a Indsors 1; 
ouiinss f I ; molaiv } t ; body thick and depreeod ; legs 
strong, short ; nails slightly aii±ed and retractile ; no 
exianud cars. 

Tatia I L DiomoRAnsa. 

Fndatory animals, which walk on their toes only. 

tit Sitb-dftition, — With tuberculous tooth behind the 
great carnivorous tooth of the upper jaw, 

Mushla CaJtodfiifU, Cauda martin, pi. 53. f. 3?. 



Indsors I ; oudues f i % molara M A^ • ! ; body lsi|, 
slender ; legs short ; daws sharps cr«ok«t ; a secnili| 
gland. 

Mephetet JmeHtantu, American skunk, f/i, S^ f. 
Variety of ditto the Chinoe, pL 53L f . 3k 
canines t f ; moLirs t t ; the great caninr tooth 
iubereies on the inner side ; posterior ti ' 
long ai(d villostv 

Ltttra nair. Pondicherry otter, pi. 53. L Iv5« 
i ; corjines f | ; molars t « or « 1 ; head huigcv 
ears short ; feet webbed. 

Unhydrtt Marina. Sea otter, pL 52. f. 56. IndMi ;: 
cheek teeth f .* ; false molars f 1 ; hind kp sal W 
short ; body long, 

2nd iS^y fiMrJi PI «4 on .«— Having two tuhertular teeth ^ 
hind the great canine one in the upper jaw. 

Canit ftimiiiarii. Engltih pointer, pJ. 6#«' f 57. li^ 
Bors i ; cardncs \ f ; mcikn& I f , the three Hist u US 
upper jaw, and the four in the lower jaw fonued 
cutting, ajtd of a small dre. Muzzle more or kad 
g tiled, depending on variety; ears in wild spveidtMb 
pendent in domestic irarieties; fore ieet Bve-load; hm 
feet with ilx toui. 

1 . Pupils of the eyes drcular. 

Section /. Head elotigsted ; parietal bonis tmpcmp 
tibly shelving to%^^rds emt other ; Gc»ud)les of the 
JAW pamllel with the upper moUmu Austrahsa d^ 
greyhound^ &c. 

Srrtion II, Head moderately cloncsted; psriMk 
approuching each other from their imertusii^ hut stigiittf 
divergent. Spaniel, shepherds dog, t«^ 

Scctio$% III. Muzzle more or less tnuHitsd, oanrain 
oansidemblv elevated ; condyles of the lower jiw pls^ 
above the Line of the upper mohirs. Ball dsgj nu*u4i 

2^ Pupils of the eyes long ; tail long and basliy* Fo^ 

Vulpet futtus. Fulvous fox, pL .':4. f 59. FaiftAtt* 

fulvcHUs; throat and abdomen white; the* gray, in 
part of legs and feet btack. Nortli Amcrics. 

Lytfrnn picla. Hyena dog, pi. 53. t 99. Inebnn t. 
not forming a regular series, tlie Cr ntral one l«ih sbw 
and below lituat^ more Iniernalty than ibftOlMt;^ 
sltort ; shoulders hightir than the (Tanks like tW (ijaM^ 

Megaiotii Smiihii, Smith's ten nee, pi. SLtS** 1^ 
titirni, supposed the same as in Carnt and Lftmm, kwt 
long and acute; ears disproportjoiiabty Inrge; trfl tsfliii 

f'rfrrffli civetia. Civet, pi. 53 f . 36, lidaa m 
nil' inoloni £ ; ; head loftg; inusileaBit»^ll 

111 ^ i'd on i (I sides ; pu pi Is of the €fm mf'^ 

ot b ^ rjcted to tJie breadth ofa single Mas il«pj 
aculented; daws seroi<retniclile; provided with sa ud 
pouch* 

ParadorurHM iifput, Tyyt paradomunis, pL fill tST 
Indion \ \ eanincs \ f ; molars ] S ; body long; i***^ 
rctary gland; tail very long and depressed above. 

Ctffiic tit Stiff dmanii, Steed man *s C}nictis. liidiflnitt 
canines { | ; molan t t ; anterior feet with 5v»-tP< f^ 
leiior feet with four; body lonf t lender; heedsafltfl 
short and oval; tegs long ; tall MNif and busfav. 

Jlerprtiei griirui. Gray ichneiimon, pL 51 1 1^ 
livdsore t ; amines i \\ malarB f [ ; anal paneb 1*1 
large, the vent of which is placed below ; feet Ave-tti^ 

Hitricaia Capenrit, Cape Surfcate, pi. 63 C Sti l''^ 
son t; Cannes ! 1; grinders J I ; body ien§th«sMd; Nt 
three-loed ; mils strong ; tail long, steoder ; with a ve* 
retary gland betujaLlw 

3rd Suli^ifiiion Of Digittgradea dsatltnii Aft Is- 

bercukr tooth behind the large canine one iti 1^ 9^ 
jaw. 

Hr^na CnpentiM, Spotlod Hywia, ph &I. C O. 1» 
cbom »; canines f 4i very strong; tnobu^ 1 I; Ihrwafdi 
mdara ; toiigue oculeatod ; enni largo | f4«t fimt'iail 
tmilA not retracLib; provided with a f^ainfsihrMi 
pouch ; teats four. 

Feiii nt'huiotut. Clouded Tiger, pi. 51. £ Aft, ts 
cisoni I; canines t U molani t t or I f; hi ' 
jaws short; cars short, triangular; to^iia 
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dimlar in i ome, in others TeriiaLUy onU ; fare fe«t 
fire t06», hind fetst wiih four ; juiils mnotik. 

FjuiriLY JII. Amphiua* 



Feel mvdoped In lb« skin, short, fine fhjiped» and 
li|it«d fer swimmiiigi buul deet pU^ borismitally *, m- 

FJb4>ca Foi^/aAJica. Cammon Seal, pi 64. f. G3. 
TcHh ▼aiifthif. Iiiciaon t, or ** or | ; canliiet \ I; mo- 
lan t 1, or ! ;« or ; ;; nosLrlis iiiic»ptib]« of b«lifi^ dosed 
Bi will; tficsUrve; iio ears, or ottly rudimeiitor) ; fiv£^ 
toed; llie ajjterior extremilies wiUi liimdSf and the poete- 
nor wjdi feet; Anders tin rebped in liitt skin^ UiU ihorti 
tkudt ; IbttT ■bdomisittl tetiliL 

Mir^ta^yr^b9Kid*«^ ProboKij SeoL In«;ltor» }, or f; 
4Biiiiics f f ; moJaiv Khort, broad atid flat ; no extenmi 
mM9\ mm elongated. 

OHmria Urnna, !S«i Bear, pL 54. f. 65. Irtcisons !; 
\ ^f large; mokts t I; vvitii dii^tinct ixtt^nuil 



jVi^eAcnu rosmanu. Walrui, pi. 54. f. 64. Incisors 
I; oninea 1 K mudi clongiUed, long it than the lie^d ; 
I \\ body donga led, cxtmcal -, huud ruuiiil^ mujudfi 
lu]|8; no exteruil etir% ; Uilsborl; lure feit i^hapcd like 
fKldlcs, wilh five abort duinrs', tdnrl feet with jive toes 

" * in tli« iklny nud pUio«d horizontally. 

ORDER V. MARSUPIALIA. 

^Teeth of the vanom sub^iriikiis differing coiibidem^ 

|b; }otiJig produced hi an imperfect frtJUe, und mo ma- 

nptd in an <?xlenuiL poudi, winch is i^tipportt*d by tnti 

mAHRipial btiirj««; Ihumbs of hind t!Xtx«mlties, mostly 

diitioct and opposable to liii} fingers, in mo$t species. 

lit Smlk-diviiitm. — Willi G&niues ami inscctivonHU 



JH4itifM$ Ffrgimiana. \irg\mm Opposiim, pK 53. 

t 30, Ijvints V; csnines } f, atrong^ o^mprt^sc'd, and 

pitiieating lightly \ moiurs \ I or J '; heud Icjng, rtinlcail, 

wiiit a ptAnted niuzzl«; ears hrge mid round, nejirly dea^ 

" ' " ' langUD ficuleatcd ; f\vt toes, naiib lung and 

Willi long tlnimbs^, uppc^uble to the fin- 

. half cov<;r€d wiiJi imivs, 

iJt.t/taltnait3, Yaptjck, pJ* 51. f. 65 li>dsors 

' * ^ *t grinder* poiiilrd mid ruUing ; feet jmlm- 

«ici/, nrj ihtimb ludls; tuJl lung, nuked Jind pruhi^n^le. 

J>m*9uru4 maerottrus. fj^otied Daitjuruj, pi. 54. L 5(). 
iiidson [; e»iiines i 4, gniidrrs I f; head conjad ; ft^rv 



I lnt| fiir«-ioed, tiaib crooked ; llminbs of hind feet 
iBts oC nails ; lutl long, hnir) . 

Gfmnura Ra^etaa. Kiiffles* Gymnum, pi 54. f. 80. 
Indson j[; caninci ^^; moiurs \\ Imtid dongatiMlf Uitur- 
ally oomprcsted; upp<;r Jaw cor^ideriibly longer ihim the 
VMkr one ; ean r^und, naked ; tail long, iiakoi and 
■■ly i f«et pentiid£ici)ii', naiJs long, hooked and retractile; 
Una legs vetj long. 

FemnHfilet nafuia. Long Kcscd Pcrameles, pL 54« £ 
54^ llkdfion *,' or Vi canints \ *; molars f ] or J {• 
bead muiii elongated ^ fore fet^l wiih five tous; bltid fe«t 
four-ioed, the iwo internal en v duped Jii ihtfskltii sboning 
tbe nails only ; loii long, acute. 

tmd Sub^iptnofU'^^ladmn ?, lower ones very long*, 
anjnes in lower jaw, very sniali or none. 

Ftmlan/fifttt Cooku\ Cook's Phaknger, pi. 55. f. 21. 
ItbciaDrs i\ canines i i, or none; foltse molani * i or i fi 
tnie molars £ * or « ,'; head elongrited \ feet wilii live 
Ums; tail destimte of hitir iti sornc spedea. 

fttauriMta taguanoid^i, Fl)ing Petaurista, ph 55, f 
2Sk Indiiors t; canines i 4 or f ^; mdurs J ,' or ^ 1; 
iiBiif ekangated ; eyes small*, fetit short, f^ve-tv«d; uniled 
Inr A comnnon skin ; daws orrhed and cumprt'i^sed', ^khi 
* miMm cxlended, and uiuLing Ibe hmbs^ &o as to tgrm a 
puvchute ; tail lof tg. 

Zrd Svb-^iruktft. — rncisors f ; Ibe k»wur ones very 
long: and shelving ; canines t Y> 

Foiortu mahnu** Kangaroo Hat^ pi. 51. f. £3. In. 



dsors li caniuei I i; molars \ \\ heiul long^ icute ; can 
large ; npper lip slit ; for<i legs short. 

Kangurw Lahmlutt, Large Kaitgaitio» pi. 53. t 40. 
Inelsorv l\ no canines-, niolan \ \\ buad lengthened; 
ears and eyes laige; forts Itrgs very iihort, live toes, with 
strong natii; hind legs very strong, tuur-toed ; tiiil long, 
ymy sunng, assists ihe animal In leaping 

Phattolarttoa fuMCHM^ Koslftt pi ^^ f. 41. Indsom 

;; false molars I S; true molars X \\ euni large; loes 
partod into two gru>ups, I lie tliumbs. tnid bide it finger be* 
iirg on ono side, the thr'^e oihtmon the oppo^ito i^ hind 
feet with a dawloia thumb. 

4/A Suh^iritifiH, — Indson \\ no canines. 

Phatcoiomys H^omhat, Wombat, p. 53. f. A% In- 
cisors \\ no canines; moliirs \ \\ Ijody tiiick^ bead large, 
depressed \ ears sbort ; loll very short. 

5/ A Siih^iriMiitii^ — Not marsupl&L 

Jrrtutrt alhifram. Whlle-faeed ArcticiMi, pi, 52. f. 
30. Head short ; tnuscxle abrupily pdnted ; cars small, 
tufted with kmg bristly haifs; tail long, ^try liaiiyi and 
preiiensUe. 

ORDER VI. EODENTIA. 

Efich jaw provided wtih lini lai]gt incisorsr separated 
from die molars by an open epactt; deiiiituco ii( caidne 
teetli; lower jaw ariicutirled by a longitudinal condyle; 
^rbiis not separated from ihe temporal fu!»s;c-, tbe Zygo- 
matic arcbes small*, toes vary big in number. 

Section /. Pro* tiled Kith CiavicU** 

Ca«ior Jihtr. Beaver, pi. 53. f. 43. IndsoiY !; no 
canines; molars t t; incisory teeth strong; e)t» small; 
ears short and rounded ; feet five*to«d, the posterior ones 
patmaled ; tail hirge, depressed, and covered wiih scales ; 
males pmvided with a pouch which secretes an uiictucus 
nuiller. 

Fiber Zihtthicus, Ondatra^ pi, 64, t, 85. Indsors f; 
canities ! \\ molars \ J; fore feet witli four toesj hind 
feet with Ave, which have sUtf hairs on their edges, 
adapting them for swimming ; t^dl long and laterally 
cumpre5{>cd ; both sexes with an unguent poucJi. 

JrrWoia mnphihiui. Water Cunip.tgnuJ, pi. 63. f.49, 
Indi)oni f; no canines; grinders I i, flat ou the crowns j 
tail it)utid and hairy* 

lattdon pitoridet. Hairy Sigmadoti, pi. 53, f. 17. In- 
dsors f; desUtute of canines*, grinders I Jj with ll<it 
crowns divided into radidci; fore feet, with four iocs, nud 
a small tubeide instead of a tbumb^ hind feet also four 
toed, and rest equ/tlly on the sole in walking. 

A'eattjma Drummondi, Drtimmoivd'^i NcMtoma, pi. 
6t f. 26. Indsors f; no amines; molars J »% with ftv« 
trfangica, one of whidt is anterior, two exterior and two 
Ulterior ; fore fret four-toed» with a rudiment uf a fifth ; 
hind feet wtlb five toes. 

/iTcotvma Ftoridaniu Florida Neotoma, pL 51* f. C. 
Fur very fine, lead-coloured and mixed with yellow 
above ; abdomen and throat bulf. 

Sigmadon hitpidum, I'nckly Slgmadon, pi. 5%. f, 14. 
Incisors f*, no canines; molars \ \\ fore feet vklth four 
toes and Iho rudiment of a fifth provided witii a nail -, 
hind feet with fiveioes; tail luiiry. 

L^mmus Norprgicu*. Lapknd L-emming, pL 64. f. 27. 
Indsore {\ desdtutc of Ganntes; grit^ders 1 I, with flat 
crowns and aivukr pieces of enamel -, ears very sliort ; in 
iwme epedes tfie fore feet are five toed, and in others four ; 
hind fret five toed, tbe-imlls on all of them forrued for 
digging- 

Fchimfft hispidvi. Rough-haired Ecliimys, pi- 54. f. 
12. Incisors f; no canines; grindetv 11; head long; 
eyes large ; eai? somewhat short; fore feet with four tors, 
and the rtidlment of a iftli; hind feet witli five toei; tail 
long, usually scaly; back covered with ahurt spines. 

Mtfurui afffttanuntiM. Comnion Darniouie, pi. 54. f. 
13- Indsont f; no ctuilnes ^ molan* t *f divided hy trans- 
verse bands; eyes large, prominent; ears large, round; 
fore feel four toed, wttli a rtidi mental tliumb; hind feet 
with ^vo toefi^ tail long^ bairyp and tufted In 
specie 
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Sjfdnmv* Citfpui* Coy poo, pL 54. f. 9. Indtoin 1*^ 
nocaRineS' gnnderi f *, fluttPiitid an the crowns, with 
etianidltd riJgctsi Ui {Lie funn uf Lho figure 8; nil Lhe fe«t 
pruwided with Hve toes; thumb of furu leet very miiil I ; 
hiiMl fuBt ^iftlirmled ; lot* uniU'd hy « nicmhrane ; tuil 
I'jJindricalf kniglii of iho biid), uud tii'Utily ltipi.*ring. 

1st Suh^dipi*ion, Spincicti rati t^ the vld Vontintnt. 

Mut Spfratkm. Field Moiwe, pi. 54. f. 40* Jiidsois J; 
J10 eaiiiiii:!i; mufum ] 1, (mlicrciilar; eiim obtongor rouitd- 
td« uhiiust dBSliluiti oJF haini; iw«» feet fuur lueil, jrnd ;i 
wart iora ihuTiib, covvrod ulih an obtuic luiH; hind feut 
five lued ; Uiil long^ wlLhuui Jiuic, qxhI somewhat M^ly. 

2nd Sub'diHtf&n^ D§Hiiute of wptnet^ Amerimn BaU, 

Mtu rtt/wt. Red Bat. Fur jrllowish red; darker 
oil the Uiuid and hm±; abdomen )tllawii»li|0 Inches long* 
Iiihiibjto Partigiui). 

Mut PerthftL Perebiil Rut, pt W. f. H>. Fur mld- 
iih hrovm abovr. wilh spiny hwini inUrmixt.'d ; flmy 
undumtiuih i btidy 18 iiii'litis Jong ^ Itiiiabib Puiidi-^ 
dxerryt hi India. 

i'ricelut rultiarh. Coininon Humbler, pL 53* f. 4S, 
liUMSurs j;^ no r.imintis; nioliii*i j .; pruviikd Hjtii t:-|nH-k 
pnutdits; htiid Uilck ^ fJirs rouiidi'd mid oval; fon: ft-et 
wilh fuur toi^SfiULd the thumb rcprti^ciited by u null ; liind 
t'vet with five toe^. 

fiefittitjt Dtjiii^iatii, DovigWs Geomis, pi. 52, f, 44- 
Inciaoi^ \\ no awdiies; molnrs 1 J; hmd1urg«*^ depressed; 
no*fl short ; itrostnls urt* smfiJl, round gptnings, fticiiig 
downvvuHls ftjniewrlmt liiierjdl} ; Tnuulh littisill ; with Jiirgts 
ujid peiidubitB liicek pouchufi; t)e!»ijmuli^ ftira|mrt; body 
c)lindrJcul; kgsisbtirt iftiih five iota in t^iidi fuoL 

iJiphntoma Duu^laaif. Duugki^'s Lnniaa Kiit| pL 51. 
r ^. Incisors /^ furrowed; no curdnt^^ mukrs i J; 
clieck pouches very large, vkiLli exterior optniiigii. 

Diput gerhoa^ Jerboa, pi. 54. f. 22, IndsorNf^ Iowlt 
onet acute; no canines; mokni I ^ or i \\ ftyta hiige; 
I'lirslung, poiiLled ; furu fttet fDurtoed, and iiailod lubttrdts 
iv present 9 n|^ a thumb; hind legs five or nx times the 
knglh of tlic fcira ones, with from tliree to fne toea, 

GcrbittUM €*(inailcntif. Labnidore Swe<fpirig IVtoUAB, 
pL 54. f. 25. IiicisQTi f; 110 canines; molars i i\ eiirt^ 
moderately short; fore lega short; four toed; iimd leffs 
being long; feot with live toes, eodi provided with a nail ; 
tail ioiijc tudry. 

JflHthix Tf/phlut, Thu Splax, pi 64'. f I. Incisors f; 
nauauniefi^ mulur^ 1 i; witfi lubeieular irowns; e}t^ ex- 
tremely unmll; iiacxt«rnal ears; ftwt sliortj witli Ave 
locj; tiiil luikod ; fur soft and sliort. 

Ihtth*fitgut ttmnhmui. Coast Bathy org us^pL 54. f. L 
Iiidions f, very large and long; nomiiine »*t!th; molari^ 
1 lor 1 1; body Uik:k, nlindrlcai; head tidck; mu£zle 
truiiciited; «y«B ftniaUi m external «ar; feel and tail 
ihorL 

Frdrte* Capemit, Capo pedetcs, pT. 5^f . f S. Indsors 
J; no can! net; molnrs J t: lovrm i ^ obliquely; 

m«kr& iviisiithig of two elllpiical | -iurt, large, 

and dcpre»^.'<l; muzik nbluae; tai. .. .^, i.. arrow; ejesi 
Itrge; nil tiie feet foar4wd. Females pruvidijd vvith an 
abdumiiia] poudi. 

Jrctemjfi martnotta. Alplnt^ IVlarmott pi. 5t f. 7- 
IndiOfl if Vffy xtronK; no cunlneti; molars 4 t* tipper 
tnrfkOb ridgMf and lubureular; bcKlv ibirk ; head and 
nym large ; eant thorl \ wt rlieek poumea ; for« feet four- 
lood: litud foot ftvo-toed; tail very Nhort. Habiia 

SpimutpkihtM Frank tiniL Fnuiklln'w marmflt, pi, 63, 
f. 4i. liidtfors U Biroiig; nocaniiieb; motm^ \ \\ tiead 
nonifi^tmt hirgp, wUb Urgts cheek puehes; tall loifg iu 
moft of the ipn-ic^; habtu loHtary. 

r ■ -. F unite r*8 CjipromiiS, pJ. 51^ f^ 

fl, ! , tnm*ver»rly trtmcati^ ; no 

Oillili. 'illkv; fore lefi ihoTt, with 

fuur tiH«i iiitU a (udu. --mh- hind fett witli ftii' 

toes; mil Iohr, thiik 'alv. 

M-»«fM Ituh ..,,|t.,-.1 Ml VI f Vv 

Undmn U fl^t 

itkt\ bind ifiini) '; ^ 



toed; hind feot Hve-loedt tnith long 8nd ai??Bd; (all 
long, wilb bug bujliy hair. 

Ptfrttm^t rutucfrttu. Lessef Amerimn FI)in|Sauiri*l, 
pL 55. f- 10. Inel«of« «* no ctiiiitiea; inoUr»l !; bead 
uf^f\ eav3 mund: r ; >kiii on iho fide^uf ihcbodj 

diluted^ and uxt thtf fgra to tlit liiikdk|i« 

forming u kind ta ^ j ^ i.__- ^ tail long aud TithM* 

Section If. JFitk imper/^t ctavichi, ar <mni^. 

llyftrix crittafa, Crestod Porcxtpin*, pi. jS C |D 
Ineltors f; canirvea notia; molars t l\ iieud ikiicktwi 
short; tongue with spiny icalot; body corered ivitklMi 
and strong moreable cpinoa, ititerinlxed willi haSr) ii 
short; foro foet with four toes ; bind fc«t nitli fltcv 

Atherura Jatciculata, Fttadculltted PoF^lpifia, |ll Si 
f 13. liiciiors f; tio caidnet ; raolnra \ *: hfmA ^raof. 
forohoad depressed ; ean short, roumlt-it = ««l 

four toefli and a rudinientiiry thunnb ; be fin 

toea; tail one-third the length of ihii bi><:! , ;'f^f»> 

vided wlih » tull of bri»dra; body coveroU wiUi^filiii^ 
from the hetid to the root uf the taiL 

Chinchilla iaitfgtra. Chinrhitla, pi. £1. f. U* I»- 
dson* }; 110 canines ; niokra J J; h«nu rotitid ; ©>« lii|t; 
curs very largi* ; fure feet fuur-toed, and a ru^imevta/j 
tkumb • hind ftei Ibur-med, vxttrnal ti>e »horl, and plaid 
far behind ; tail half the iemgtii of itie body* 

l.i-fnt$ rit4»iculu», Habbit, pi 64- f !•>* Iflrten U 
upptr in pairs; no cimiiu's; molbrs » I; e)« and nn 
large; mittrior feet wilk live toes; pusterior with fottr, «U 
covered with hair beni'aih; tail «hort» erect. 

/.a^omtjt Ati'tnuf. P'lk'Af pL 54. f. 14. IndsoTi ^, m 
canines; molaini I l\ ears moderate; tio latl; dtridiet 
nenrly perfect \ foet nuna a« the rabbit. 

Il^drochftrm cnpybara^ Cnpybara, pt. t3^ /• IT' 
InciBurs 7; no catiiiies; molara t 1; muaiw coppnAfd; 
eytta large i t'an* mudtrmi', und rounded} fonmtknt- 
l4ied and pd mated ; hind feet tliree-tcxHl ; no ^1. 

Car in Coha^ft. Guinea P\$,pt bi, f, lif. lMliM«S« 
no ermines ; moLiei* i 1; body thirJi ; mu£xle Atfl, ••• 
[irei^Hed ; eye5 large ; eaif* rounded ; kg** very sborl', fitf* 
feet fbur-loed ; Jihid feet wtth three ; no lall. 

Uaf^ltro€ta Jcttti, Agouti, pi 51. f. 17^ Inciioiifi 
no canhiea; molam S i; aeod elongatid ; for«hf«<l lUt; 
tnuztJe flat; eyes larye ; fore feet four-toed, and mtfim- 
leto thun\b; hind feet thm-loed ; naili long and mrapl 

f\rhtgt^tt» iuhmggr. Brown Pacn, pi. 51- (■ *'• 
Iwiwra f ; no caminea; wvoNra I I; head obtuMs «h«t 
pouch i^ ; tivo toea on all the foal, all the lolerlv >« 
sfimll. 

ORDER VII. EDENTATA. 



Destitute of incisoii! in either jaw ; tometJini 
molars only ; soma tpodei are without t€vU\\ iimw^ 
bia in nutnbar^ pmlectcd by itrong naila. 

Tribe L Tftrdigradu, 

Fnce shorty with canhies and molari, m with ib« l«U«f 
only; naiU long, bent, 

Urmiypout tridttclylut^ Thfeo-toed Sloth, pi. 9^t^ 
No indaors; auiincs h \\ moiart J i; canine* iarf*T »Jw« 
tlio gdnden; head iroall; mu«Ie trunrutod; lt« Iff 
longer tlian theiiind, having three Iocs, armed with Wa* 
nails; fur thirJt, tuiish, and long, 

Mrgntktiriitin Cuvferi, Curler'* Mf^thariym,pl.»' 
r L No inciMin er caninee ; molam I i; with ttaiiiiirtj 
furrows on their crowns; Iwdj twelve feet long . ¥«m 
in a fosail atate only, in PantguaV} South Amerkm. 



Tube IL Vodjfllll*! #' Hgfinf 

Muriclo gcnondly elofignted; with fnolot ieatki 
sometim,t« iiomv 

l}(tMfpu$ mytfmcimHut, Ninp-Ilftiidi>d ArmadlHo, f^ 
55. f. 7, No 1n('{lon^ or Bumetimia 1; no 1 
lee tit subjeet to great vimcty, var>l)ig fti f 
^i to tSS ; Jiead Iook, pointed ; mouth ^rnall ; 
tenfitilf^ ; IhmIv vtivoi\y (tivered by Kailaa j fbr« 1 
five-lued ; hind feot with five tOi»| mIW loif i ilKd tH , 
digging ; tail long. 



no iwli ljWti l 
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hjettr^puM Cspemtu, Oipe AtiUEiter, pi. 54. f. SI. 
' iiicL«on or ouiinef; molan i }, separate; head 
ngated; fore feet four-toed; nails itrong; hind feet 
»4oed, pbuitlfiBde ; nails strong, hoof-afaaped. 
Mgrmeoopka^jnhaia, Great AnUEater, pi. 55. f. 6. 
itiUite of teeth ; head greatly elongated, muzzle taper- 
; to a paint) tongue long, protractile ; toes unitfcd to 
I t.aae of the nails ; fore feet four4oed, hind five4oed ; 
MMn« ipKieB two before and four behind ; nails strong, 
/td for digging ; tail long, sometimes prehensile. 
Mamia Onsaic^t^ata, Indhm Manis, pi. 54. f S8. 
9 turth ; ■Huzle acute ; tongue protractile ; body elon- 
te^ canted with oomeoiu imbricated scales; feet five- 
ad; aailiMrang, fitted for digging; tail long, covered 
ItliKBlea. 

CTJBfyiiia* truneatns. Truncated Chlamyphorus, 
• fl. f. V. Neither indsors nor canines; molars t t ; 
■i Bsliited, broad above ; body covered with a ooriuce- 
■ absU, am ~ ~ 



I of transverse plates ; under parts with 
J of Ane silky hairs; tail rigid ; daws verv strong. 
Eekidna kfMtris. Spiny Echidna, pi. 54. f. 60. Des- 
ado of toeth, the pai»te aculeated ; muzzle flat, narrow 
i tmall; tongue. protractile; eyes small; no external 
<■; feet with live toes; bind l«gs with a pointed spur, 
oagh which an acrid secretion is ejectea ; tail short, 
iy covered with stilt' spines. 

9rmtkorfnekmt rv/W.—- Duck-billed Platypus, pi. 54- 
H. l>eatituta of incisors and canines; molars f f, which 
I fized only in the gums ; muzzle homy, elongated and 
pressed, resembling the bill of a duck; five toes on 
± foot, united by a membrane; male with a spur in 
I himi legs; tail flattened. The BiU is repre^nted 
A f. 49; a fiire loot, f. 47. and a hind foot, f. 81. 

ORDER VIII. PACHYDERMATA. 

TUdt skinned animals, with three kinds of teeth, feet 
ovided with toes, variable in number, and terminated 
Uk itrapg nails or hoofs, destitute of clavicles. 

Family I. Paoboscidea. 

tJpper incisors in the form of tusks ; molars compound, 
iwia nnmlwr; five toes on all the feet ; provided with 



Mlepka$ Indicits. Indian Elephant, pi. 55. f. 1. In- 
Mi I, in the fonn of enormous tusks; molan f f; nose 
oogated into a cylindrical tapering proboscis, moveable 
I ail dirvotaons, with a finger-like process at its tip, and 
ith which it lias the power of grasping; head very laige, 
OS large, flat; neek short; tail of medium length, pro- 
dsd withatuflofhahr. 

Loxodcnta Jfricanu$, African Elephant, pi. 55. f. 2. 
tnlary formula same as the above ; ears very large; tail 
i«t; proboscis very thick at the base; fore feet with five 
!«, and four on the bind, which have but throe hoof^ 
iUutodon giganteum. Mammoth, pi. 52. f . 48. In- 
iiors 2; no canines; molars i f, triangular without corti- 
U sufastance ;crowns with points disposed in pairs; tusks 
iaa feet long; height of animal to the witbers eleven 
m Found fossil only, in North America. 

Family II. Tbue PACUYDiaMATiU 

Mostly with three kinds of teeth, two at least, in others 
Mt with four or two toes. 

BSppcpoiamu* amphibiui. Hippopotamus, pL 53. f. 
I. Indsors \ ; canines ^ -f; molurs \ \ ; head thick and 
luare; eves and eara very small; legs short; feet with 
RVnearfv equal toes, provided with small hoofs; body 
kick and heavy ; skin destitute of hair. 
But scropha. Domestic Hog, pi. 54. f. 34. Incisors 
«r I i canines ii ; molars \\ ; nose elongated, cartilagin- 
■ and provided with a bone to the snout; feet four tued, 
# two middle ones only touching the ground, provided 
ith stroni^ hoofis; body covered with bristles. 
i'kateokterus jtfricanus. Ethiopian Boar, pi. 54. 
^ft. Indson [ ; canines i f, forming large rounded 
■ke, directed upwards from the sides of thfr jaws ; 
olais I 4> ooroposed of cylmdersy united by a coriide ; 



head laige, cheeks with large fleshy lobes, feet deft like 
the hog. 

DicotyUi mbniger. Collared Pecrary, pi. 55. f. 3. 
Incisors | ; canines \ \ ; grinders J \ : csiiines not pro- 
jecting beyond the mouth ; four toes on the fore feet, and 
three on the hind ; loins with a glandalous opening, 
secreting a fetid humour; a tubercle in place of a tail. 

Anophtherium rulgarit. Greater Anoplotherium, pi. 
52. f. 43. and skeleton, pi. 65. f. 2. Indsors { ; canines 
f i, molars * *, all the teeth in one line ; general form 
suppCNWd to be between that of the horse and rhinoceros, 
feet with two toes. Found in a fo^il state on I v. 

Khinocerot Indkut, Indian Khinoceros, pi. 55. IL 5. 
Teeth varying with the species, the incisors either I or 
t; no canines; molars { 1, or J \\ nose with one or two 
horns ; feet tliree-toed ; tail short, compressed at the 
tip ; skin very thick, naked and rugose. 

Hyrax Capetms, Cape Hyrax, pi. 55. f. 4. Incisors 
I, the upper very strong, curved Inwardsi, and detached 
from the molars : molars l i\ anterior feet, with three 
or four toes, posterior with four, the inner one provided 
with a crooked nail. 

Pal^otherhtm mtnus, the little Paleolherium, pi. 65. 
f 4. Indsors { ; canines 4 i ; molars } \ : incisors wedge- 
shaped and pandiel ; canines conical, crossing each other; 
molars square, with four roots, ridgtd with enamel, 
separated from the canines by a vacant space ; general 
form of the skull like that of the tapir. 

Tapirus Afnericnnus, American Tapir, pi. 55. f. 16. 
Incisors ', intermediate, shorter than toe exterior; 
canines i -f, moderate, detached; molars \\; their 
crowns forming two transverse ridges; fore feet four* 
toed ; hind feet three-toed ; nose capable of being elon« 
gated into a short trunk. 

Family III« Solidungula. 

With three kinds of teeth ; only one visible toe, and a 
strong hoof on each foot. 

Eguut jisiuus. Ass, pi. 54. f . 32. Indsors ] ; the 
crowns hollow when young ; canines i i ; molars \ \ ; 
eyes large; ears full, pointed, and erect; upper lip ui. 
pable of considerable motion ; feet with a single visible 
toe, covered with strong hooA; tail with long hairs, in 
some spades with a tuft at the extremity. 

Order IX. Ruminaktia. 

With three kinds of teeth, but destitute of Incisors 
in the upper jaw; without davicles; feet with two- 
hoofed toes ; metacarpal and metatarsal bones united ; 
organs of digestion calculated for ruminating, and con- 
slsting of four stomachs ; they feed on vegetables ; and 
embrace a wide geographical range. 

Tribe I. Cameudjs. 

Feet with horny soles; canines In both sexes; no 
horns. 

Camelus Baclrianvs, Bactrian Camel, pi. 53. f. 63, 
Indson \ ; canines \ 4, conical, straight, and strong ; 
fklse grinders \ ^, detached ; true molars \ \ ; head 
long, nostrils slit obliquely, upper lip deft, eyes large, 
ears small ; feet with only two fVee toes, ending In crook- 
ed nails, tail mediimi length; four ventral mamm»; 
back with one or two protuberances. 

Auchenia glama. The Lama, pi. 54. f. 51. Indsors 
\ ; canines i \t strong, straight, and conical ; false 
molars f f ; true molars X \ ; ears long and pointed ; 
(ail short ; two ventral mammsB ; no protuberance on 
the back. 

Tribe II. CExvin^B. 

Feet bisulcated ; no horns; males witli canines in the 
upper jaw. 

Motchm MbMchifenu. Thibet Musk, pi, 55. f. ISL In- 
risers 1 1 eanines i k ; molars H\ the caninea of the 
male are lo^g, and pnjeet out 4kf the arauth; hind 
quarters higher than the fore ; feet with cleft hoofs; 
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ihioated by a eartilaginom 
latmtnlly; two anterior ex- 
Teeth conical, or none ; skin 
f of hair. 

.T I. SlRBNLA. 



rff. Senegal Manatus, pi 55. f.2l. 
i; molars \ ^ Incisors small, ez- 
ily* While young they lose four 
Unct from the tx»dy; mustachios 
r stiff hairs directed downtvards; 
gue otal; on the mai^insof the 
nails. 

ugong, pi. 55. f. 19. Incisors | in 
ng; no canines ; molars f I in the 
tang; body fish-shaped, terminated 
•lofawd tin; muzzle truncated and 
no distinct Angers or nails. 
Northern Stellerus. Destitute of 
molars \ \ consisting of a plate on 
rs, not attached by roots^ but by 
vessels and nerves; no external 
If oorered by a cartilaginous mem- 



Mr II. GiTACXA, 

ne; nostrils assuming the form of 
f shining, and destitute of hainon 
placed near the anal opening. 

Porpoise. PI. 55. f. 22. Teeth 
pressed, and notched on their outer 
il>er from 200 to none; Jaws more 
m of a beak ; aperture of spiracles 
dorsal fin, with sometimes a longi- 
Un; tail borlaontally flatttned and 

Kafiml. PL5ft.f.t». InoiNn 



«4.d«tital« «f fltninM and mobn ; one or two lalv^ 

"V, venr long and pointed tusks inserted in the 

•haped like the dolphin's ; orifice of spiracle, 

^ of tho head ; with a longitudinsi donal 



.HXAOXD CbTACXA* 

Great-headed cachalot, pi 55. 
ited, with from 18 to 25 thick 

i; upper jaw broad, elevated, 

^ jr with short and undeveloped teeth ; 
united at the upper end of the snout; 
doml fin. 

Common whale, pi. 55. f. 23. 
Keeth ; upper jaw keel-shaped, furnished on 
Ith bony lamina or whalebone ; orifices of 
arated, placed near the centre of the upper 

le head ; soiVie species with a dorsal fin, and 

rith nodules on the back. 

AMMEE-TREE,or WEST INDIA APRICOT 
mea Jmericatm)^ a large and beautiful tree, 

ative of tropical America, and interesting from the 
q ualities of the firuit, which is highly esteemed. This 
fruit is large, roundiah, and contains a bright yellow^ 
firm pulp, which is enveloped with a tbicSL, leathery 
rUid : withui this outer rind is a second very delicate 
one, closely adhering to the pulp, which should be 
cautiously removed, otherwise it leaves a bitter taste 
in the mouth, not very strong at first, but gradually 
increasing, and continuhig for two or three days. 
The taste is peculiar, sweet, and very agreeable, 
and is aooompanied with an aromatic, pleasant odour. 
The tree belongs to the guttifer€By the same fiiroily 
with the mangoateen^ and attains the lieight of sixty 
or seventy feet. The leaves are oval, obtuse, very 
entire, smooth, and six or eight inches in lengtli. 
The flowers are white, an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, and diflfuse a delightful perfiune. 

MAMMON ; the Syrian god of riches, mentioned 
in the teachings of Jesus, as a personification of 
workUioess. Spenser has personified Mammon in 
his noblest manner (book ii., canto 7), where are 
represented the secret treasures of the *' god of the 
world and worldlings." 

" Ad onooath, salvage, and uncivil wight, 

or griesl J hoe and fool m-&roQr'd sight ; 

His llHe with smoke was taaa'd, and eyes were Uear'd, 

His hair and heard with toot were ill bediffht, 

His C08l-bhu;k hands dkl seen to have keen •enr'd 

In smith's flre-spitting forge, and nails like claws appear*d. 

** His iron coat all oveigrown with rust, 
Wee ondemeath envdoped with gold. 
Whose giistering gloss darksnM with filthy dust. 
Well yet appeared to have been of old, 
A work of rich entail and eoiioos mold. 
Woven with aaties and wild imagery : 
And in his Up a mass of coin be toki, • 
And turned npslde-down, to feed Ms eye. 
And covetoos Desire, with his huge treasury. 

** And round about hfin lay on every side 
Oreat heaps of gold that never eoold be spent; 
Of which some wars rade ore not porilled. 
Of M oidber's devouring element : 



Into great iagoes, and to wedges square ; 

Some In reond plates withouten monument ; 

But most were staasp'd, and in thehr metal bare 

The antique shapes of Uogs and keiars strange and rare.** 

MAMMOTH (Russian momoi); a species of 
extinct elephant, fimnd in a fossil state, entir«>ly dis- 
tinct from the existing species of Asia and AfHca. 
(Sea EkmkML) It te left pmfii of iu exittcoce 
biBarapi^iBNortlwtB AUiyMidlB Aneriou A 
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tjiU tery $1iori; tTro infulmd mamitite; desLilute ci 

Cenmt WaUichit, Nepaul ttng^, pK b5. L IL In- 
clsots I; Cduiiies ^ i in ibu maJr, none Jn Iba femtUe; 
irtoiars J $ ; head Jong, iftrininjaml by ft inuzzk; ejci 
l&rge, pupil trafiiversely elon^nied ; most fiptclctf witJi a 
laehryrnaJ sinm; eam bug ; hems sulid, deriijuous, piil- 
mated, branched or Eimple, in tbo dulIo oidy ; nuimma! 
four, IngiiinnL 

Mcts, Elk. Ko raniries; horni united into one 
pnlrrit more or less iDdncntcdl ; no muzzle i tuiil very shorL 
American Elk. 

Cajrreolits* Roebuck. Dealitute of canine teeth and 
kcbrymal sinu?; bonis neurty nilieil to the elk*9; a 
■mall antJor to^be front, bigh over Ihu bwim, and the 
superior part bufng turned b«ckwHrd§ forms a lork. 

Subuh. Brmsktif. MtixzJe widened to a ^luTidular 
termrnal^on near Llic^ noitrjif; larJirjmal sinifs gmaVl ; 
borna iimple, without bruncbes or proceascs. Fitla 
Brcx'keL 

Sttfhcems* Munljak. Cardne te«th, (mostly found 
In ibfl mal«8) lon^ ; muxzle smaJl; suborbitaj siiius 
diiep; horru «>iniui]^, vvitik ont;t iiiUerlor process only, itand- 
ing uptKii eluvaltid pt^ie^k'a. Pbtlipplni} Muiil^aL 

TaiBE III. GiaAfFlD^E* 

Frontal process prolonged in the form of born a, OOT- 
trcid wJtti a hairy Kkin in boLh i^vXiH. 

CamcteojiaTdalis iJiraffn. Ginifli!, pi. 65. f. 9« Inri- 
if»ra '; no canines; mnjars % \ ; head Jong; upp«r li|i 
riitir^'f no laihrvmal $inus; neck eittrrmeJy Ioiig» 
whh a Biiort Uiiu mane; lugi sktider, tbo blndmost 
ftborteit. 

TaibkIV. CArjitD.li. 

Horn* pcnkt«ni^ sbalbin^ apon aij ofseoui niicleuif 
nearly solid, recdvlng ilt increase by ajmual ringi at Uie 
bftae. 

Antilope mjncajfra. Chamois pi. 56* i. 15, InciBom 
I ; no canines ; mobrs { I ; horiia rommoti to both 
at'xeji, or if) the mule only \ variously inflected, ^eiicr* 
nll> anuulato^l, or profet-ting in spirul ridgei, bllumited 
in tame; with a muzzle, half muzzle, or aimple nm- 
IriUj most f|}f<?les with A bkcbrymaJ sinus; <?yet large ; 
MH Jaifg and {MttUtid ; leg* fkiider; ttata four or two. 



Tba folio vring subgenera are propoaedby Major Ham> 
ilton Smilb. 

DtcratiQcerui fttrdfer, Pfong-horoed Antelope. 
Horns much camprcsbed, rough with nn anterior pro- 
CLJH and Hie points bending liackiTarda, plaeed upon the 
orbitM and impending mtr (he eyes ; facial line con rex \ 
tail very (thort. 

Ai^oc^rui tetiCftp^aa, Blue Antelope. Horns very 
largtf. pointed, simply bent hack, annulaied, plared above 
tbo orbits ; tiiiJ as long m the thigh ; mane reversed ; 
throat and undi-T-jaw benrded ; destitute of euborbilal 
■Inui and ing^uli a! pores. Large. 

Ori/x leiicorys. While Or) x- Horns very tonf^ and 
tlender, acuie, annulate, i^Uh h slight spiral twi.it ; ears 
long; niana rtttrr^ed ; tall ledgih of liia thigh; tip 
lufird; knees smooth, large. 

Gatetltt Pygarga. While-faced Gazelle, Homt in- 
curved, or turned outimrda and again tn^nrds, ct?nstl- 
lutlng n. Ivrulo form, bladt» annulate, and striate ^ la- 
cbrxmal sinu* smoli ; eyea vtry krge j kiteca Ufualiv 
tufl«d ; tail abort and tufted. 

DlTlSON II, 

Homt In tliA inationiy. 

Aniiiapt eervk^mt* Common Antelope, Horns 
truly lymte, placed birlow the frantnl crest, and 
—— more or \va spiral | suborbllal tinu^ devel- 



oped; inguinal pores distinct ; a small bare siiaot n^n- 
ietiting the muszla; kneea frequently tufiud; gre^ri- 

0118. 

li^unca Tsabellina. C ream -oulou red Afildki^.^ 
Horns situated behind ilio orbits, bluck, redialnt, tlkt 
tips bentlin^ forwards, a mtu la ted belo^r, smooth abota^ 
sbort and slender ; lars long ; niujtzJe hmal^ ; knoa 
smooth; tall rather short 

Tratiuiutmjtcstris. titfenbock. Horns si m pie, stnlgbi 
inclined, round, and sfaurtur than the ears ; usuailjf ^nii 
smooth; ears long; tail v try 6hort; liabita aalitar). 

Rnftfiicertis acutkofniM, i;har|>-homed anUlsp^ 
Hornn wjtheiit wrinkles, striated, striie or rings rmiiid, 
very »harp, and rcrticiil ; anlmaU of stiuill iuc; (tn- 
huad narrow. 

TtHrtictTMi quadricornis. Four-horned antelope. Ham 
(in the male only) four ; the tvro upper fiin^le, itralgbt, 
smooth, pointed, ond rising on the frontal cfcut; kfl»rf 
horns much shorter, conical, and fltu^tled brlween t^ 
orbits ; tail abort. Tliia gt»nus was instiUited by 0t 
Xjeach. Horns in lite male onl>. 

€ephahiphutfiuadtiscof>a. Foil r-tu fled antelope. Hem 
sniatl, itraigiit, reclining, placed high on the ^nbcsJ, 
annulated; inuzzlti jimuf), bkiick ; biair of the toF^MU 
long and tufted ; knees smooth ; tail «borif tufied ; Ikiiiili 
fiuHiitry. 

Neat ragus modoka. Sal t's an telope. Horns borittili^ 
very small^ sub-aitnuliite, bluck, urute; nosuborbinttKi; 
bead round; noge pointed; muxzle small; tail ikMti 
size ver> diminutive, 

Trageliipfiui tcripta, Hamcased antelope. Hefktsiih 
angulaied, eomevrhut Spiral, ridgta, placed bii^h en iba 
frontali and reclining; jnuazle wry sinail ; no tadityiaiJ 
siiiui; mammtt four. 

Neniorittedm DumnceliL Duvayceli'snntekipe. Stfue^ 
ture assuming the goat form ; boni« sbort, rmndf butt 
bdck,and annubted at tht^tr hi^se ; muzzttt soasU; tb« In- 
termaxillary bontj in generid provided with a psack; bsir 
coarse, loose ; legs strong. 

Hupkapra Manama. Ovine antelo|M. Hon» m Ixii 
•exes si tender, vertical, and attenuated, suddetil]^ Iwoksd 
at lb air ejLtremitir&, a few wriiikk!» itl their bosvismdiii 
glandubr apertures bt- bind ; torrn approarhing tiiegSi(| 
Flmb$ strong; Imir long, with a kimtU ^Ui^jitit) ol" «aN 
buneath. The chamoii if of this &ub-geiiui. 

A^iiiiCfrui tanigeta^ Wiwl- bee ring snteJopf, 
simple^ «ub-r{^umb«nt, coiiiail, with ohsruna 
tions, points smooth and bent back; de^sUtuts el i 
and lachrymal sinus ^ Uil short; form approschiif ttat 
of a sheep. 

AruMi deitresficomh. Atioa. Hortis plaet4 m tka 
edge of the frontal crest, on the same plane mftk lis 
face, very strong, slightly depressed, Bubtrtar^u)si;in>t* 
straight, vtrinklrd, and acute; fodal Hue stnltU** 
suborbital opening ? 

Capru hircut. Domestic goat, pi. 55, f. 14. liiiav* 
I ; noeaiiines; mebrs £ I ; boms fuauJJyrn both seta} 
either vertical or inclined^ nodosir, nnd nioreor Iciisaia* 
lar ; chin liearded ; J ore bead cencave ; Uii ahoit, flatiiaA 
naked at the bjise. 

Otyisarkt, African sheep, pL 5S» f. 18. loctafat 
destitute of canines ; moiara ; I ; horns (gf rienilljr asttMII 
to both sexes) birgct spiral, more or leai aofvliit 
forehead arched ; h4iir of two kiridSf one hard attTdtf^ 
the other woolly. 

Damaiii. Indsorfl ' ; no canines ; molars J S ; bona 
(common to both sexes, or in one only) slttuile^ as 
tho frontal crest, variously twisted ; body la^e ; hmi^ 
heavy ; legs stiong ; netk short ; genettiUy 7u 
nltha mnnc and beurd ; higticr behind Llian I 

The four foUowing are sub^genera, aooordfnf la I 
Hfimillun Smith :>^ 

Acr&notus hubatis. Bubalia. Honis (In bolli tnm) 
with double fleiuna. more or less developed, spprosiaBil> 
ing and annular at their base, smooth and turned baciH 
their iipa; head narrow, long; lac^rvmol sitius s aaij^ 
with inguinal pores | knees smtxitb ; shouldefa i ' "^^ 
tall moderste, tufted. 

Hoielnphut armt. Impoofo. Homs (In ' 
heavy, strong,, placed on tlie summit of the fretitsliy^ 
ly straight, but twiated, and with a slight ridgt; ' 
fumlsbod with a maMj femalet irtib an oddar^ «f i 
maniiniBi 
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legrot emidauku Koodooi Horn (fn the male 
wed OB the fnntaH emoolh, formfnf regular 
nree; nmuxletmad ; mane lon^; chin bearded ; 
I elevated; Udl eovered with mig hair; Mature 

r rtaw. Neei Ghau. Home (in tbe male only) 
m tlM ridee of the frontal creat, short, strong, 
ilv« aad destitute of annuktions; shoulders 
\ mtdL ^th a mane; throat hairy; dewlap 



Turn y. BoTiAA 



1 0m hoth aezes) persistent, round, 
■•d invariably placed upon tfa 
■oale broad ; females with an 



smooth, never 

the sides of tbe 

udder ; stature 



rgnu. Gnu. Incisors • ; no canines ; 
liome eorred outwards, base broad, approx- 
tlpa tamed down, points uncinating upwards ; 
ovided with a glandular excresooice ; nedc and 
til SI mane ; tail hairy, as in the horse. 
noacAo/vf. Idusk ox, pL 64. £ S3. Horns in 
B tbe summit of the head, where they ars flat 
idy boTond which they bend down against the 
r|th their points turned up; eara short; eyes 
Ji short. 

wtericttnus, American bison, pi. 55. f 17. 
qge, skull strong; dense about the frontals, 
• convex ; muzxie broad, naked ; eyes large ; 
lel-eliaped; dewhipe on the neck; tail various 
oAed. 

Smith gives the follotring as subgenera. Bubu- 
OK ; Biaan ; The bison ; IViiinis Urus ; itnoa 
>nili. 

ORDER X. 

Cetacecu 



1 like a fish, terminated by a cartilaginous 
neodage placed borianntally; two anterior ex- 
niBed like fins. Teeth conical, or none ; skin 
mirelj destitute of hair. 

Family I. Sireml*. 
mroiii Cetaoee. 

ts Senegalensia, Senegal Manatus, pi. 55. f. 21. 

; no canines; molara \ \, Incisors small, ex- 
th«i foBtus only. While young they lose four 
head not distinct from the body; mustachios 
J a bundle of stiff hairs directed downwards; 

small; tongue o?al ; on the margins of the 
ins are small nails. 

ne Indica. Dugong, pi. 55. f. 19. Incisors } in 
, S when young; no canines ; molars } I in the 
i 2 S in the yoang ; body fish-shaped, terminated 
rismtal two-lob«d fin; muzzle truncated and 
; fins short ; no distinct fingers or nails. 
ts BoreaUs. Northern Stellerus. Destitute of 
nd canines ; molars ^ ^ consisting of a plate on 

of the jaws, not attached by roots, but by 
r of small vessels and nerves; no external 
double ; eyes covered by a cartihiginous raem- 



Familt H. Gitacxa. 

lOnksl, or none; nostrils assuming the form of 
skin smooth, whining, and destitute of hainon 
t ; mammas pUioed near the anal opening. 

tiis pfiocana. Porpoise. Pi. 65. f. 22. Teeth 
ehaped, oompresied, and notched on their outer 
ying in numlier from 200 to none; jaws more 
tru eH In form of a beeic ; ap«rture of spiracles 
; an Hdipo«e dorsal fin, with sometimes a longi. 
ml fold of skin ; tail boriaontally flattened and 

nmomtmi. Kahml# PL 5ft. /• SO. Iticiaon 



il; deititiite of canines and mobn; one or two hige, 
iCmight, very kmg and pointed tusks inserted in the 
upper Jaw ; shaped like the dolphin's ; orifice of spimde, 
united at the top of the head ; with a longitudinal dorsal 
projection. 

TaiBB II. Labok-hbadbd Cetacea. 

Ph^tetermacroeepkalut, Great-heeded cacbak>t, pi 55. 
t 21i. Under jaw ekMigated, with from 18 lo 25 thick 
conical teeth on each side ; upper jaw broad, elevated, 
with bony laminsft, or with short and undeveloped teeth ; 
orifice of qilrades united at the upper end of the snout; 
some spedss with a doraU fin. 

Balttna mjfsiicehu. Common whale, pL 55. f. 23. 
DesUtute of teeth ; upper jaw keel-shaped, furnished on 
each side with bony laminss or whalebone ; orifices of 
spiracles separated, phuxd near the centre of the upper 
portion of the heed ; some species with a dorsal fin, and 
others with nodules on the back. 

MAMMEB.TREE,or WEST INDIA APRICOT 
(mammea j4mericana)^ a large and beautiful tree, 
native of tropical America, and interesting from the 
qualities of the firuit, which is highly esteemed. This 
miit is large, roundish, and contains a bright yellow, 
firm pulp, which is envelopcMi with a thick, leathery 
rind : within this outer rind is a second very delicate 
one, closely adhering to the pulp, which should be 
cautiously removed, otherwise it leaves a bitter taste 
in the mouth, not very strong at first, but gradually 
increasing, and continuing for two or three days. 
The taste is peculiar, s^'eet, and very agreeable, 
and is acooropanied with an aromatic, pleasant odour. 
The tree belongs to the guttiferaj the same fiimiiy 
with the mangosteen^ and attains the height of sixty 
or seventy feet. The leaves are oval, obtuse, very 
entire, smooth, and six or eight inches in lengtli. 
Tbe flowers are white, an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, and difiTuse a delightful perfume. 

MAMMON ; the Syrian god of riches, mentioned 
in the teachinss of Jesus, as a personification of 
workiliness. Spenser has personified Mammon in 
his noblest manner (book ii.^ canto 7), where are 
represented the secret treasures of the *' god of the 
world and worldlings." 

" Ad oneoath, salvage, sod uncivil wight, 

or griedy hue and fool ill-fa vour'd sight : 

His fisce with smolce was tana'd, and eyes were blear'd. 

His hair and beard with soot were ill bedight. 

His coal-black liands did seem to hare been sear'd 

In smith's flre-spittinf forge, and nails like rlanrs appear*d. 

** His Iron coat all overgrown with rust. 
Was underneath enveloped with gold. 
Whose glistering gloss darken'd with filthy dust. 
Well yet appeared to have been of old. 
A work of rich entail and ctuious mold. 
Woven with antics and wild imagery : 
And in his lap a mass of coin he told. 
And tamed upside-down, to feed his eye. 
And covetoos Desire, with his huge treasury. 

** And roond about him lay on every side 

Great heaps of gold that never eoold be speut ; 

Of which some were rode ore not purified. 

Of Malciber*s devouring element : 

Some others were new driven, and distant 

Into great ingoes, and to wedges square ; 

Some in round i^ates withoaten monument ; 

But most were stamp'd, and in their metal bare 

The antique shapes of kings and kesars strange and rare/' 

MAMMOTH (Russian momoC); a species of 
extinct elephant, found in a fossil state, cntinly dis- 
tinct from the existing species of Asia and Afnca. 
(See BUpkmU.) It has left proofc of ll« existence 
hi Eaiopi> in Northern Asiis and in America. A 
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great quantUyorfoisil ivorj is obtained from Siberia, 
iiiiti it is visible, elmofit everywhere, tin tlie Ijaiiks of 
rivers, wliich tinderinine Uie scnU Whole carcasses^ 
coveretl wiUi flpsh and fikiii,pri*served by thp eterrml 
frost nt 1 1 lose repiuns, iiave even been finnid bi the 
iioptiRTfi parts of Siberia. The Ijones have Wen 
occasionahy found in all parts lif Europe, and have 
^Iven rise to stories of giants. They have been 
lotind In Kentneky, Sonth Carohna^ and othei' fjarts 
i}( tlie United Stntes. nnd Ilnmlxildt discovered them 
on the elevated plain of QiiiUk A mnmmotlit in 
complete presenatiiin, was seen by Aiiiiiis, a tra* 
veller in i>ibL>ria, who fonnd the skeleton to be nine 
feet and a half hi^h, and fourteen long, from tlie 
tip of the nose to the efi€cyje. The tusks were nine 
feet long. The scientific name of this animal Is 
rlejjhftjt primogcmm (lliitmenb.), or ciSphani fmiii 
(("ov.). It iy not to be confonnded with the masto- 
<lnn, a ^gantic fossil nTiirnal of North Am erica* See 
MustofhH , a I id Org a ri h flema ins* 

M A M M OTH V A V E ; a stupejidons cave in Ken- 
tucky, near Green river, 130 miles sou th-s<Hith' west 
of Lexington. It has been penelmted riine or ten 
miles, and bus many windings that have not heen 
t^xplored. The depth is sixty or seventy feet. It 
contains figures, some of which are uf immense siae 
and fnntasLlc form ; but is more r*'miirknble for its 
extent tlian the vuriety or beauty of its productions, 
Jiiiving none «f Ihe beautiful stalnetites found in 
nmny other caves. The earth h stnmgly impreg- 
niite^l with saltpetre^ ami brge quantities of it are 
manufactured, 

MAN, in natural history, according tf>some natur- 
alists, although, it mu^t be confessed^ rather from 
motives of prale than from anslomieal considerations, 
forms the ordi^r tfimamt^ in the class jtminmah'a ; ae- 
eording to othrr?, mid more ftcientifieally, is incJuded 
in the family himafm, in the order anthropomorpfm^ 
which contains^ also, tlie two families otefitmfrftmatttt^ 
or proper monkeys, and lemurs. The ibinily bimdmt, 
according to tliin classification, contains three genera, 
— ma/i, the orafig-outting^ nnd ihi* giMton. Llimfeiis, 
was the first who vcnitired to class man (fmmo, 
hnnm mpiens) in a scientific system witli father nni- 
nvals ; and he did not escape the censure rtf some, i3s 
de^iTtiliiii^ the dignity of the human rstce by such an 
approxiwiation ; but classification is a mere state- 
ment of a fact in anatomy, and the philosopher, who 
oliserves and interprets nature^ is not surely to 
bliune. Mao, then, wiiether considered as the tiead 
of the animal creation, and a part of it ^ or aa a sole 
genus and sole species, distinct from others, and lord 
of all ; whether defined to Wa biped vvitlUHit featbcrsj 
or a quadrupeil without hoof;:, a monkey with a 
voice, or a monkey without a tail — if viewed solely 
in a physical light, and setting aside hU divine rea- 
wai, and hia immorUil nature, — is a being providevi 
wiih two handji, deslgn**d for prehension, nnd having 
fmgers protected by flat nails, and twti ft-et* with 
iingle soles, destined for walkijig ; with a single 
stomachy and with three kinds of teeth,^^ — incisive, 
canine, and molar Mis position i^ upright, his food 
both vegetable and animal, his body naked. It has 
been nuule a subject of iKspute, whether tliere is 
more than one specie*! in the hunmn race ; but it is 
merely a dispute of words; and if the lenn upt-civs h 
used in ili( rommon scientific sen^^e, it Ciinnc^t bt* 
denieil that tliere is but out; species. There are, 
however, eertJiin and can»tant dilTerences of stature, 
physiognomy, coloiir, nnttire of the hair* f^r form of 
Urn tkuU, which have givfn rise to subdivisions of 
tills fcptHiie^. lilumenimch reduces these varieties io 
five: — 

1 . The first ?ariety occupies thfi central parts of tl»c 
old i2ootifieiiij luuneiy^ WetCcm Asia, Eatteni ajid 




Northern Africa, llindoostan and Europe. Its i 

aeters are the colour of the skin, more or less white 
or brown ; the cheeks tinged witii red ; iong Uir, 
either brown or fair ; the head almost sptioiai; 
the face oval and narrow ; the features niodflfMtl|y 
marked, the nose slightly ardied ; the mouth mil, 
the front teeth placetl perpend iciilnrly in tb^ jtn i 
the chin ftill and round. The regularity of Ul[»|si> 
tures 4>f sucli a countenance, wnfdi is that of tilt 
European^ causes it to be general I y considerrd (^ 
them at least) as the most agreetible. The HiiMkni, 
the Abyssinians, the Brebers.or in}iBbitants of muwi 
AtEas, liQve fenture:^ not essentially differing ftm 
those of tiie Europeans, except in the colour oC Uii 
skin, and which, iimong ttie Hindoo and Al.\->ini5i> 
moontaineers, is quite fair. Blumei tliii 

variety the C^ttcasian^ from its su[ j ti Ui 

the Can casus » In plate LVL, repr. ^iJl 

l>e found of various tribes who belon- t ty. 

Fig. 1, is a Georgian : fig. 2, an Ariiu-niun : ug, i^ 
a *rsrherkflssan ; fig. 4. a Circassian ; 6g- 5,aCi^ 
Ijanliner; fig. 6, a Tscbetscheiizen ; fig. 7» s C^ 
sack of the Don * fig. 8, a Coi^sack of ibt bin); 
fig, 9, an Esthonian ; fig. 10, a ^[oldavian: Ir. U* 
a Finn; fig. 12, an Arnaut ; fig. 13, an Anteij 
figs. 14 and 15, Mamelukes ; fig. 16. a Coipt 

2. The second variety has lieen called tiw Bitkn 
variety. The colour io this race is yellow : tlic Ittf 
black, sHff, straight^and ratlier Ui^'^ • 'i'*- ^^>4daijiiMt 
square; the face large, flat^ an J ; tl)eiiBi« 
4 uj'es indistinctly marked ; the n i And Oil; 
the cheeks round nnd prominent ; iUe c^bia i^nMdf 
the eyes smalL This variety comprises Ihe A^wW 
to the east of the Ganges and ^^f mount B* 

cept tlie Malays, Represenlntions of lli 
will be found in pbites I A' I. and LVIl, PIhu L' «., 
fig, 17, is a Turk ; fig. 18, an Egyptian j fig, I9,a 
Persian; fig. 20, a Hindoo. Plaie LVII., i^. 1* 
Yakoute; tig. 2, an Ostiak ; fig. 3. a Kali 
4, a Kirghises ; fig, 5, a tia^anian ; fig, 6, a 
fig. 7, a Tom?k-Tatar; figs. 8, 9, and 10, 
fioj^s. 11 and I*i, Japanese; figs, 13, 14, 15j 
kamtschad.ile ; fig. 17, inimhiLaoLs of Prince Wi 
Sound ; fig, IS, inhabitant of Nootka Sooml 

3. The Anii'ricau vuriety r^embles that lail ^ 
scribed in several points. Its principal dirndl 
are the cop per- co lour ; stiff, thin, straigitt. klvk 
hair ; low forehead ; eyes stmk ; the nose witrt. 
projecting ; rheek-liones prominent * the f*»frkiR. 
This variety comprises all tlie A i -^^ 
EsquinmuK, TJiere are seven i 
which differ considerably, '1 i 
presentations of iJiii variety : 
represents ^laxunma, leader of o i 
on the frontiers of Peru. Fig, siii, - i* 
presenLs Tajadaneega, geaerai of the < ll 
plate LVIIL, fig. L b represented a Siiuujytiif, lfi> 
^,3, 4, and 5, BraBilian Rotokoden ; fig. 5, a Hmmt 
Camakaas ; fig. 7^ a BniKiltun Paris ] and A{. 1^ i 
BmVihan Padachos. 

I- The fourth variety of BhintentiaHi u mlM || 
him the Mnttty, and descrit)e<.l as of ii aCi 

the hair black, soft, tldck, and curleti nttd 

a little projecting J tlie no»e tfiick, wid*-^ 
lened ; the nioyth large ; the upper jaw |i 
This variety compreliend*. 1' ' ts of 

(M'enn. Itepn^sentations * ly 

he found in plate LIX. I \ n 

sent Papiuis of New Mollfii .i pApiiii i 

Kour-Nou Hari-Gat ; *, \ - i la i,^ ; ^, QiiV 

rekine. Fig. G, represents latuwirter, a wtmfd 
Nukahiwa ; fir^^ 7, an inhabitaiu of Foi bland ; 
8, and !), New Zejtl/mders ; figs. 10» and 11, 
tants of OfKtiita^liLi ; fit^s 12, and 13, iohahU 
the :5juidwidj islands ; fig. U/FiMnmfaniei^ 
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l^^^^irich islawla ; %. 15, Xalw-Sebaj prince 
^^^^br islonil ; fi^. 16, aD OlalieitaD. 
fHV^maaung: vaiiely is the Ne^ro. Its char- 
'Mrs are, colour black ; hair black and woolly ; hi^ad 
rrow ; furehf^aci couvex aad arched ; dieek-boiips 
ejecting ; nose large, aJid almost confounded with 
e upper jaw; the upper fnmtipeth obliquely placed; 
9 li^ ttbck ; the cltin dranv'ti io ; the ks^ erixiki'd. 
tkia laoeisfiNiiKl in We&tern and Sfjiithf>rn Africa^ 
id tb« gfcsiiflands of the Pacific, genprallj in tbc itv 
rior. There are very great diffextuices ia Uie triWs 
iclufded la tlii* variety : the Negm, with die com- 
lexioo of jet, and wool ; tlie Callfrtf, with a copper 
oEDplesioii, and long liair i the sooty Papoti»* or 
few . to ; Uie native of Van Diemen's 

SSi^i faraSf who are fouud m Borneo, and 

k liw>^...<.,.^> hardly difler more m situation than 
I feature BepresenUitions nf thia variety will 
I fmuMl in plates LVIIL and LIX. Figs. 1, S; 
»aod 4, in plate LIX., represent tlie Negro Proper. 
||k 0, 10, and 11, iu phite LVHI., represent ihit- 
!iiCota« Figs. 1^, 13, 14, 15; «atne plate, represent 
Mmcn, male and fexaaie. Figs. i(J, sttnie pLnie, 
,ff e, rrpnTfetit Papuas of Van Diemen's Land; 
.nafoiNl (snou-Agara ; 6^ Ara-Meida ; and c. Para- 
tfi See Uie arlide Mammaiia for a more parti cukir 
HciipticHi of the alxive varietic:^ Al^ see BUirn- 
tliaai. I}€ I'artetate nativa Generix ffumani. 

Borf de St Viuoent, iu his EssniK Zw/fogi^Hes sur 
flhaiiir, diirtdes the humaa race into fifteen specie*^, 
id niuttrrous varietii^. 

Man, considered in his nobler character of a sotrinl, 
lorai, Kligiou^, and political beiJi^, will Ixj more 
(fpropriaiely considered nuder other hir-ad^. See 
jaagMOfv, PAihhgy, PolHicai ImtUuiion*^ Reiig- 

Bfl. 

MAKy 1st.x o? (tha Ahnoeda of Ptolemy) ; an 
■hmd btloBcIng to Great Britain^ In the Iri$h sea^ 
irif tqiti&taiit from the cntists of Knglaiid, Scot- 
d, iM Irelattd ; thirty miles long;, and twelve, 
widest, broatl ; seventy in circumference ; 
Mftt «t)lc9, 220; population, in 1B31, 4G>)85 ; 
mkitemm, Castletown (the capital], Don^las^ Peel, 
iiid Raa«8y : (on. 4« :\0' W. ; hit. 54" 15' N. The 
irten itainous. Snow field, or Snafi eld, the 

kh* . is about 2r»CK) feH above t!ie sea. 

*iiiiT inK ttalurally very prodtictive, is g^reatly 
" 1 by the abund«uce of seaweed ciist upon the 
k Atricttlture, of late, has made great advances, 
productions are liarley, wheat, oats, turnips, 
9f flax, cattle, sheep, poultry, itc. The island 
tiXilaiiis seventeen parishes, nndcr the jurisdiction 
af» bt«hnp, styled BhAop of Swfor and Man, who is 
lolc bnroti of the island. The Manx language, a 
klfid of Gaelic, prevails in the interior^ but English 
» iprtken in tlie towns. On the south is a samll 
i*Uiiil, <^lte<l the Catf of i/urt, wtudi is separated 
by a narrow channel. 

In 1405, Ute island was granted to lord Stnnley, 
lod, ia 1735, became vestmi in thp duke of Athol. 
to 1704, it was sold to Great Britain f*Jr £70,000, 
>1Ul all Its Hiflits of sovereignty. 
M> '^' ' *»' ^^'AR ; a ship of war ; an armetl sliip, 
-M A R BI R D. See Affmtrms. 

M fpijmt. Lin.). This is a smnll genus 

ftf tafda pre 11 liar to South America, liaving a com- 
1 l^k, thicker tlian broad, grooved ; iinsal 
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\ large. Their laVl and feet arc short. In their 
pMKml Ji»rm and propi>rtiuns, they are not very 
IBJi|» *' ' * -orise. TJipy are generally small, and 
Ithftl ilis of forests, bein^ seldom seen iu 

lUi\„- . .. is. The largest of these birds, the P. 
iiiUarti^ is distinguished by a bejiuliful crest of red 
•Uiefs upon iu head. Us back is of a line btue^ 
id ih9' reit of the pluiafige of a deep black. 



Closely allied to these birds is one of tlic most ex- 
traordinary of Llie fealhereti tribe, — tlie cock of the 
rock frffpicota). This bird ig as large as a pigeon, is 
of a bright orange colour^ and is fitrnislicd wUAl n 
duubie crest of feathers on its head, placed in llic* 
form of a fan. They hve on frntts, scratch the earih 
like the common fowl, and form their nest of dry 
wood, in deep holes iii ttie rocks. The female lays 
Iwo eggs. 

MASASAKOWAKA, a hike of Thibet, a moag 
tlie [limnlaya mounUiins, is one of the mo^t vener- 
ated of all the places of pilgrimage resorted to by 
the IliiidtKjs, who visit it in great numbers, In spite 
of all the difficulties of the jimrney. 'She Tlubetlam 
al«J hold it in great revereuce, and come from great 
distam-es to tlirow into it the ashes of tlieir friends. 
It is Eilxmt fifteen miles long and eleven broad, and, 
with its borders of lofiy crags, and its towering bar- 
rier of snow-capped mountjiins, forms a tnagnidcent 
scene. iLs shores are covered witli monastic houses. 

MANASSEH ; eldest son of Joseph, born In 
Egypt Whea brought witli Ephraim to rc^ceive the 
ble.^siag of his grandfather Jaeob^ the old man placed 
his right hand upon tlie head of tJie younger, and his 
left upon that of Mnnasseh, thus depriving the latter 
of the precedence due to his priority of birth. The 
descendants of Manasseli funned a tribe, which, in 
the promised land, was settled half Wyond the Jor^ 
dan, anil half in the territory of Samaria, Siclieio, 
and Bethuny, See Hthreii^x. 

MANCANDO (abbreviated manc.j Italian) is tised 
in music to denote that the time <if a piece xuust be- 
come slower and sloNter, arid iliu tone by degrees 
vanish, 

MANCHA, L.4 ; a province of Snain in New 
Castile, almost every way surrounded by mountains, 
fortaing an immense plain, interi^ecled by ridges of 
low hills ainl rocks ; not an enclosure of any kind, 
except mutl walls, about tlie villages ; not a tree to 
be seen, except a few dwarfish evergreen oaks ami 
olive plants, scarce deserving the name. All thi>i 
vast tract of open country is cultivated in coni and 
vines. A traveller says, ** Th^re is no labourer nor 
young female peasant, who is not well acc|iuiintpd 
with Don Quixote and Sancho.'* This is the most 
cheerful country of Spain ; tJie inhabitants are alla- 
blc, aird great lovers of nnisic and danciug ; popula- 
tion, 214,087; square miles, 8000; chief towns, 
Ciudad-Heal and iJcana. 

MANCHE^ DKeABTMRNT or la ; in tlie north- 
western part of France, on the British channel, 
culled in French La Manche. See DejKtrlmeni, and 
C/uinneL 

MANCHESTER, tlie most Important mnnnfactnr- 
ing town in England, is situated at the south-eastern 
extremity of the county palatine of Lancaster, 18t3 
miles N. W, fioiii Loudon, thirty-six niiles by Uie 
high road, thirty by the ntilway, E, by N. fl'om 
Liverpool, and eighty-two N. from Birmingham, It 
stands on the eastern bank of the river Irwell, near 
its juuctiim witti the two tributary streams of tlie 
Irk and the Medlock, On the opposite bank hiiK 
been built tlie town of Salford, which, though nudi r 
a ditferent jurisdiction, is yet !»o closely ronuecti'd 
with Manchester as to form a part of it, and is there- 
fore comprehended in the same statistical report 
1 he communication is kept up by means of several 
bridges, 

IHsfttry, Manchester is of very high antiquity. 
In the time of Julius Agrkoia, the Roman governor 
of Britain, it was a Honiiin station, and called Ahn- 
eunium, which, says Mr Whltxtker, signifies the 
Place of Tents. Other antiquBrics lell as that the 
origin of the name is tobefoundinSaxon etymobgy, 
it being freqnently spelled Mumgctatter in ancieut* 
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records* Another opinion is* that during the posses- 
sion of Britain by tfie Romans, the miiitary po^t 
Btatioiied here, in order t# distiiieiiish it from tlie 
great camp nt Ckester, was cniled Manaeatira^ 
(afterwartls coravpted to Mancestre) the single 
camp, much on tlie same principle that An|E^lesea 
and Man, solitary islands, ticqui red tlie appeilation 
of Mona. The to^vri, which Imd |rradually accumu- 
lated round the aocieiit fortress^ wa!» ruined dariup^ 
Die early tncyrsions of the Daneji, and subsef|iirntly 
restored hy Edward the Ekler, alwiit 920, On the 
Norman Conquest, Albert de Grelley, one of the 
adventurers attuclied to the standard uf William f ., 
obtatned possession of tiiis place, and made it liis 5e4it 
of residence j and his son Robert de Grelley, in 1131, 
after returning froin an expeditioa into Nonnandyi 
whither he lind attended his sovereign Henry L, 
obtained from that prince as the reward for his ser- 
vices a grunt of a fair to be held in his lordship of 
Manchester^ Dnnually on St Matthew's Day, and tlie 
daj3 before and after it ; and this fair, which still 
subsist, under the appelbtion of Ackers Fair, now 
takes phice mi the hi"st of October. Thomas de 
Grelley, lord of the manor in 1301, gave the bur- 
gesses of the town a charter of the customs of the 
manor, by which Mnnchester was constituted a free 
burgh. From the Grelley family this lordship was 
tmusferred to Hubert de la Warre, wIukp descendant, 
Thomas de la IVarre, in the rei^rn of Henry V., 
founded that noble establishment tlie collegiate 
church. In 1579, the manorial rights and immuni- 
ties were sold for ^30f)0 to John Lacye, whti, in 
1696, resold them for £3,300 to Sir Nicholas Mos- 
ley, iu whose family tile manor, now immensely 
increased in value, has ever since contiaueti. Man- 
chester is mentioned by Camden, in the reign of 
Eliiid^eth, as a place of importance for its jiapulalion, 
mamifac lures, and commerce j and during the govern- 
ment of Cromwell this town twice returned members 
to the houfie of commons. On the cfunmencement of I 
the civil war between Clmrles I. and the parliament, | 
uossession was taken of MancJiester. in belialf of the . 
latter, by the country militia, who being joined by 
the people of the town and neighbourhood, the 
streets were slightly barricaded j and the earl of 
Derby, who in Septemlier, 1642, at Uie head of a 
large boily of royalist forces assaitlteil the lown^ was 
repulsed, and forced to retreat. The next year the 
town was strongly giirrisonedj and remained in the 
hanils of parliament till the war was terminated. 
When the iusurrection against govemmeiit took 
place in 1745, under prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
Manchester became for a short time tlie quarters of 
the insurgents. On the 29tli of November the main 
body of their forces entered this town, on their 
march from Scotland ; and the young adventurer 
look up hLs quarters at a hou^e in Mnrket Street 
Lane^, aiUeti frtuii that circumstance the Palace, and 
Mince converted inio an inn, whiHi siill retniii'; tfint 
nppellatjon. The rebel army fr in itnrd hm iil (lie 
1st of December, and then prmndrtj suitUiNVKniN, 
but was scxni after obliged to retreat. The inac- 
tivity of the local antliorities at Manchester on the 
arrival of the Scottisli trwjps, wus construed into 
disnflection to the existing government, and at the 
aftsiies at LnncA«iter, in 1747^ the consiables. or pre- 
siding olDcer> of the Irjwu, were arntigned on the 
charge of high treiison, but llie prosecotioti ended in 
a verdict of h<iiiourable uequittaL In 1708. Man- 
chester mm visited by Christ ieru V'll , king of Den- 
mark, who catme to tliis pnrt of the country to see 
the works for the improvement of inlntMi novigatitui, 
then in progress, uinfer llie duke o| Hri<lge water. 
In 1S17< during n period of great mnmifhcturiug de- 
preftsioDf a number of distressetl persons agreed to 
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assemble and march to London, in order to lay 
grievances before the throne. Each individual 
providetl witii a blanket slung on his abouJdtfi; 
hence they were culled Blanketeers. Many id gat 
on ttieir Journey, but their perseverance sooo pm 
way, and none proceeded furllier than MaodfMi 
A more remarkable event took place on tJie I (^ k^^ 
1819, when a vast concourse of people, iwseriiM 
on a piece of vacant grrjund near St Peter's divAt 
hir the purpose of petitioning for a reform in piftiil' 
ment. This assemblage was illegally dispersed bft 
detachment of yeomanry, under the direct'/oo of Ik 
magistrates; and the chairman of the inediiig, 
Henry Hunt, with several of the leaders, were q^ 
turcd mid sent to prison. The yeomanry dUplcfiil 
modi unnecessary severity on the occasioD : «ef«flri 
lives were lost ; and about 500 persons of both i«iB 
suQered injury. This tnmsaotton, popularly calM 
the Manchester massacre, excited a great deal 4^ 
indignation throughout the country, as beinf m 
outnige both on humanity and tlie coiHtitifUoait 
rights of the people. 

Dttcripiwn. Manchester is about two su'lw il 
length, and one and a half in breadth, eootiiiiiiK 
about liOO streets, which are in general well v<»« 
anil lighteil with ga^, and tlie iiduibiLauU ire 
veniently supplied with water. Thu 
play cou!^idenible vnriety^ but among 
modem erection there are some handsofDei 
Within the last twenty year^, seveJid esAotfrf l»- 
provenients have liecn carried into euatim it 
different quarters of the town. In 18SS, ao iCC of 
parliament was procured fur making iltfrmtiorit ta 
Market street and its vicinity, and hjr tha crectioa 
of a new bridge across the Irwell, from 1Vai*r««tl 
to Salford ; the narmw avenues at the boUOia of 
King street, connecting it with Deaiisgate, hgtv blfl 
widened ; as also have those at the lover al 4 
Cannon street, leading to Hanging ditch, la Vkot 
dilly, the cairriage way has been widened by fOBP* 
ing tlie railing of the iiiGmiary pond clut* to A 
edge. Market street, fonnerly calleti Market stiMt 
lane, has been rebuilt on such a scale of *i|<^ 
cence as to entitle it to the appellation of dM R^^ 
sitreet of Manchester. The carriageways in gnM 
hove been Maoadami&ed ; and the foiHvays orsA' 
sionally widened, and otherwise improved. <»•** 
works, for lighLing the streets of Manchcslcf , »?«♦ 
established in 1317, and others for lightins SaiM 
in 1820 ; besides which, a portable gas 
been formed, to supply gas for lij 
hon<.es or otlier buildings. The 
Salford waterworks were established in 18Q9. B^ 
sides the bridges over the Irwell, there art ilk 
which crt*ss the lrk» nine the Med lock, and tffVll 
others over the canals. Among tlie public 
appropriated for ihe purposes of com 
Munclu'Sier exchange, built by suUscr&i 
opened to the public in January, 1809. 
Buildings, and Cluipel Street, SiiLfoitt, Are til 
hatb, or public marts, for the sale of Xi 
cloth? and in Hanging Ditch is the Cora 
for the accommodation of corn-dealers and 
The public markets are ninneron^i. In/ 
distinguished lor extent or coiivenir. 
ment. Provisions of all kinds nri* «\jMj>r*i 
every day in the we*'k, except Sunday, tlia 
market-day!!, however, being only ftmr. Thr 
places are the New Shand)les, at tl r 
Street, for butchers' meat, with ft |x I 
cent J the fruit-markets are at Lon^ ,\l«ll^uieP^ 



Shude Hill; Smith field Market, Shude HiU, 
various comuimlities and provisions, exce|fC 
nesdays.when the sfile of cattle takes pbiee 
the Loudon Hoad aro shiimblcs, and a 
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tit and YegateUes; there is a market in Brown 
treefc, opened in November, 1827, on the removal 
r Ike old shambles, in Marlcet Street; the poultry 
id buiier marlcet takes plaoe on Saturdays, in 
mhkj Door; and in Salford is a new marketrhouse. 
Ml a stone front, and commodious arrangements 
V the sale of butchers' meat, fruit, and vegetables, 
Bsned in May, 1827. The municipal iMiilciings in- 
Ude aome handsome structures, partknilarHr the 
mm-hall of Manchester, in Kine Street, a noble 
dHkse, recently erected, desig^ned for the transaction 
if bustaiefls, coonected with the police of the town 
lad the adbalnistnition of justice, as well as for 
•abUc meetings^ The town-hall of Salford is in 
Clmpd ScreeL The New Bailey Prison, or Peuiten- 
ttvy, in Stanley Street, Salford, completed and 
Meaed far the reception of pcisoners in 1790, con- 
Hto of an extensive building, in the centre of a large 
ma, enclosed by very high walls : it is tliree stories 
hheigfat, and arranged in the form of a cross; and 
b front, over the entrance, is the court-room, where 
It sessions are heU, and aolSoining are commodious 
nrtments for the magistrates, jurors, and others. 
h Hulme are cavalry urradcs; and in the Regents 
^ad. barracks for infantry. The churches in Man- 
iHler are numerous, and many of them elegant 
ke oldest is the venerable collegiate church, origi- 
Ulj founded by Tliomas Lord de la Warre, in the 
ini of Henry V., and rebuilt in Uie reign of Henry 
11. There are about fifty places of worship for 

nters of various religious denominations. Among 
; important of the charitable foundations in 
Iter is the Blue Coat School, established 
■nugh the munificent bequest of Ilumphn'y Cheet- 
am, Esq. To the same gentleman, the town is 
idebud for the foundation of a valuable public 
ibtmry. There is a free grammar-scliool in Long 
tf iUgate, which was founded in 1513, by Hugh Old- 
lan, hisliop of Exeter, and which is a seminary of 
sonsiderebie importance and great reputation. The 
ither estaUidmients for gratuitous education include 
Jie CoUmte Church School, Fennel Street; the 
Deafaod Dumb School, Stanley Street, Salford; St 
Mb's School, Gartside Street; the Catholic Frec- 
Khool^ Lloyd Street; the New Jerusalem School, 
IffWcU Street, Salford; the Ladies' Jubilee School, 
hiaagevays Park ; the National School, Granby 
Saw; the National School, Bolton Street, Salford; 
the Lanotfterian School, Marshall Street; and the 
Unt School, Saville Street, Chorlton Row. There 
Ma also a considerable number of Sunday-schools. 
The establishments for ameliorating the condition 
rfthe sick poor are in extent commensurate with 
Ihs population and casualties incident to the working 
cfam of a great manufiicturing town : the Royal 
Kanchester Infirmary and Dispensary, ttie 
consequence, was built in 1755; it is now 

1 with stone. The Lunatic Asylum, which was 
iAblished in 1765, is also cased with stone, and 
with the fine sheet of water extending along the 
aMhre fioreground of the edifices, presents an appear- 
•Me of very considerable beauty. The House of 
Rseovery, or Fever Hospital, has existed since 1796; 
Ihs Lyinr-in Hospital was instituted in 1790; the 
flhiB^effr Friend Society, in 1791; an Institution 
iir the Cure of Diseases of the Eye, in 1815; the 
Lock Hospital, ui 1819; and the Female Penitentiary, 
k 1822. The school for the Deaf and Dumb, was 
tttaUished ui 1825. There are generally about 
Ifty children of both sexes receiving instruction in 
Hlii Institution. Dispensaries for Uie relief of the 
bdifent sick, are established in the several adjacent 
ovnships. Manchester and Salford are rich in 
■Iblic charities : the amiual income of the borough- 
eave'a diarities is £2,^92, IBs, Id.; and other 

ir. 



charities, distributed by various trustees, amount to 
£i,63\, 13i. id. One of the effects of tliesechariiies 
is to diminish the pressure of the poor rates ii| (»n 
the inhabitants. The institutions for the promotion 
of literature, science, and the fine arts, are tlie Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester; the 
Society for the Promotion of Natural History, witii a 
museum of considerable value; an Agricultural So- 
ciety; the Floral and Horticultural Society; tlte Royal 
Botanical Gardens, in llie Stretford road, which pre- 
sent attractions of the most superior order to the 
scientific and public generally; and the Royal >Tan. 
Chester Institution, a superb building, hi Moslcy 
Street. The last nametl was erected from a ilesi^n 
by Mr Barry, of LoikIou, in the Grecian style of 
architecture. The libraries in Mancliester arc ex- 
ceedingly well furnished with works of aiicieiiL :iiul 
modem literature., perio<Iicals, &c.: tlie princij :il of 
these establishments, after the College libmry, is 
the Portico, (in Mosley Street, with anews-rooin.) — 
a spacious and elegant edifice, of the louic (m-iUt, 
completed in 1805. The Meclianics' Institute, in 
Cooper Street, is very flourishing, and, since its c*oni- 
mencement in 1826, has been progressively increas- 
ing its members. The New Mechanics* Inslituie, or 
Hall of Science, in Pool Street, is an establistaueut 
that promises to rival its sister institution. 

The principal places of public amusement con- 
sist of the Theatre, in Fountain Street, called the 
Theatre-Royal, erected in 1806; the Queen*s Theatre, 
in Spring Gardens, originally built in 1753; tiie 
Assembly and Billiard Rooms, in Mosley Sin-et, in 
1792; and the New Concert Hall, in St reler's 
Square. The public batlis, at the Infirmary and 
Lying-in Hospital, at once aflford relaxation, ami 
conduce to health. The Races, which were e.<tal). 
lished hi 1730, and held on Kersnl Moor, continue 
for three days, in Whitsun-week: at tlie.^e periods 
immense numbers are collected together, and u great 
portion of the population of Manchester and the 
surrounding country may be said to be assembled at 
one place during this annual carnival. 

Trade and Manufactures. About the year 1352, 
the mainifacture of a kind of woollen cloth, ma<ie 
from the fleece in an unprepared state, was intro- 
duced into Manchester, and from tliat period till tlie 
introduction of cotton, the town distinguislieil itself 
by its woollen and linen fabrics. It was not till about 
1750, that tlie cotton trade assimied any very hi«rh 
degree of importance. In 1760 nmnufactiu-ed goods, 
which had, until tlien, been made only for home con- 
sumption, found a market on the continents of 
Europe and America ; and shortly after the picking 
peg was invented by Mr John Kay. In lb(i6 the 
power-ioom (originally invented by the Rev. Mr 
Cartwriglit), first introduced into Manchester by Mr 
Grimshaw, was again tried with ultimate success. 
In 1781, two years before Arkwright's machinery 
for carding and spinning cotton by steam was intro- 
duced here, the quantity of cotton wool imported 
amounted only to 5,198,778 lbs. ; but the successive 
inventions of Highs, Hargrove, Arkwright, Cnimpton 
and Watt, so astonishingly facilitated the manutac- 
ture, that its extent has been jncreased more than 
tliirty-fold. In 1800 tlie quantity of cotton wool 
imported into this country was 56,010,73*;^ lbs. ; ia 
1810 it amounted to 132,488,935 lbs.; in 1820 the 
weight was 144,81 8, 100 lbs.; in 1823 it had increased 
to 169,773,600 lbs.: in 1824 the quantity was 
136,735,566 lbs. ; in 1832, 283,000,0(JO lbs. ; nn*! 
the duty in tlie same year £690,000. The total 
quantity of cotton yarn spun in England, in the y«'i«r 
1832, was 222,596,907 lbs. About four fifths ot the 
whole amount of tlie cottcm traile of the kin'»ii«>ni 
centres in Lancashire ; and it is calcuUted that tho 
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capital employed in ilml county In Uiis tmde alnnci 
111 btiildijigs aiid mad»iiit?rf , enceeds £8.000,000. In 
lb25 tliere were, in Uie |)arish of Manchesier oltiup, 
UiJ wards of 20,C)00 sttiajii-bofiis in iiiotiun : uiid Uie 
xiuiuber lias iiicreused since tlinl year. In ibn same 
year tliere were» in tiie towuiships of MAncJif^ter, 
Chyrltoii-oa-Mt^dlock, Artlwickt SalforJ, Petidletoii, 
and Huline, 104 sijiruiing faclork-s, worked i^y 1U> 
steam'enginfs ui tlie ag^reg^ate pow^r of 3,598 
hpi'ses ; and^ in addition Lo liio^e engines useti in 
spinning' cotton, there were lOi^ others, of 1,277 
horse power, applied to oUier purposes of tradia and 
jnaiHifaclure, within tlie same limits. At the pre- 
sent period, the riuniW of factories has increased to 
above IVO, Uie ngg regale pow^r exercised In which 
Is nearly equal to five thousand horses j furnisJiing 
employ inent to between thiriy anil forty tliousand 
persons. Although tlie spinning and manufacture of 
cotton, and the protiitction of various fdbrica from 
Umt article^ may be considered ua tiie principal 
bnmched of trude in tliis town, yet it most not he 
inferred tliat the woollen, linen, and silk trades are 
inconsiderable. The laUer brandi has, within a very 
few yeftrs, wonderfully increiised ; cslablislnnenLs of 
the first magnitude are continually springing up ; 
and ho mcU perfection are ilie textures^ wrought 
from this tieautiful mau-rial, by the i^enius and 
persevering intlosti^ of the Mmichestcr artisan, that 
liie Uioms of SjiiLalipkls and France are rivalled by 
those of this town. 'I'here are also exLetifcive bleach- 
ing gionnds and works for printing and dyeing, and 
for e^rery otlier department of Itie manufacture. 
Besides the great extent of business transacteJ in 
the articles before named, Manchester has long been 
conspicuous in the manufacture of Jiats ; what are 
called London Imts jmv chiefly made ui this neigh- 
IxiurhiKjd — some of the fuier sorts being finisliud in 
the metropolis. The waking of umbrellas, and a 
great variety of articles embmc ed under the dennni- 
iiiatiiin of Manchester Bmalhvures, employ many 
hands, and a considerabte capital. The iron foun- 
dries arc of great magnitude ; ntaclnuemaking is 
executed iiere to an extent ctim mens urate with the 
vast demand lor this species of roan u facto re : the 
numtu'r of st4*am engines employed in these hrnnches 
amount to about one hundred, of the aggre^te 
power of nearly two ilionsand horsfs. Many cltemi- 
cal works are on a huge scale ; and in the vicinity 
are mills for the mnnufacture of paper, from tlie 
coiirsest kind, fur packages, to the fiiia^t quality for 
writing, and pruiting. 

Civic Go^ierjtmvHt. The government of the town 
is vestiil in a borotighreeve and two conslahle^ ; the 
cliii*f bnsineris nf the ftr*t of these is to preside at 
public meetiikgs. — the judicial functions cmineeted 
with the police being executed by the constabh** and 
their depnties, 1 he m tin tcipal government of ^ulford 
U alio ouiifiLled to a boroughreeve and two coiista- 
blei* A court leet, under the jurisdiction of th<* 
lent of the manor, assembles at Envter and Mtcliiiel- 
IMt; ot the latter period the lioronghreeve and 
other officers are appointed. A court huron is held 
every iliird Wetlue^ayT for the i-ecovery of debts 
and damages under 4tV. ; and a court of requests, 
for llie (larish of Mniiche>ler, every second Wednes- 
day, tiw the recovery of debts imder £5. In addition 
to (iiene n»nrt<, Uiero are held the court for the 
Jmndre<l <if t^iford, every Ihirti Thursday, of which 
the I'lurl of Sefum is ihe steward ; and the King's 
Wts and court* of rei-ord twlr*- a year. The (Ltiunty 
c«mrt is ftl*o now held In Manchester once a month, 
wherehi debts to the amount of £iO may be recov- 
ered. A magi*tmie, who i* a Iwrrisler appointed by 
govemnient, with a salary t^f .Cl,00c> n year, sits 
•ftry day i^untl^y iEoe|>ted) m the oourt-rooB of 




the New Bailey, for the adminisftrtliai of, 
whii^i he is generally sssisted by oat oeatwc 
trates. The sessions are held every MS veeks, 
fore a barrister, in tlie cunimi^ioa uif Uk Pittftt 
is cttairman. and for which tie is {laidbf ImImii 
of Saiford,£&00 a year. Tli« panidiiai aDBtwm 4 
Uiis township are enormoits * audi ini^i ' 
peeled from its great workfng' pqpulailoi 
upun the success or decliuatioii of Uie inaini:.. .^.^, 
wiiidi, Iwwever geiieFally prosperous, stUl art su^ia 
to adv'erse Atictuation. 

F^puiatim, 1 lie population of Manchester ni 
Salfoiid, with their suburbs, aud of the entke fanJi 
of Manchester, according^ to tfie rrijums laatW If 
order of parliament in tlie years 1801^ 1611^ Ittt, 
and 1831, was as follows : 



l^DpulaUvn mt iUatht**** And 
S«ircird. Willi Uxir i4iUB«||- 
Hit Suburb*. 



Manchester »,«.,,.....,« 

SiUofd 

Chorllua-oa-MedUick.. . 

Httliie 

Ardn-ie-k • 

dn^^llinMi « •.. 

BrouirlUou >•■ «•%. 

Fendktoii tin BceLes p»- ] 
"•*>) ..*] 



TotftI,.. ,.*,,. 

PopiiVaUiiin of Ihe other ^ 

•hip*, lit the iNkrialt or V 
Miiiidi(»8tai', dot in* I 
eluded LQ the aWvv .. 



Grand t^taV of tho parUbli 
uf Mniii'hf'stcr, Wlii- [■ 115|941 
dlog Pendleton ....../ I 
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MANCHINEEIL (Mp9$mtim0im^Hemttl9), aWe« 
Indian tree, celebrated tor the i>oisaciOttf qialilif«of 
the milky juice which abotmds in erery pert tf 
it. When a drop of tl»e Juie* it alfJied Is III 
skin, it causes the same sensoMoa m • wniiiy ml 
and quickly produces a vesicle. TM liidini ilil 
for poisoning the potnu of their arrows, v^Kli fi^ 
serve tliair venom for a long time. Tbe irmumi 
employed in felling these trees, first \mM a In 
round the trunks, in order to make the Jiic«s<^ 
porate, n nd cover Uieir eyas with gatna ; Nli iK* 
withstanding ihes>e precaniioiis, they an 
be incommoded vvliti the dust* The 
ever, whicli represent It as dangerous lo 
shade, or to come in contact with the rail! 
fciilen upon this tree, are highly e: 
in habitants c^f Martinique formerly' 
forests; of ihe mandilneel, in order Co frv^ 
lings frcun its presence. This tree liekia|p 
natural ttimily enphwhini^^m ; ttie leaves are 
n»te, ovate, serrate^ and shining ; tlia Mk \m iki 
form, Cdlour^ and scent of a small ap|>le,aildcnsttii 
a nut aUoiit HA large as a chestnut. It Is ia4 itM 
drinking copiously of sea-wnter is the besi fnm^ 
when a ^ku lion of this fruit Has been swallevii 
It grows in the West Indies, anil otiier |»ftt if 
trojrical America, in the immediats viciiiilf el lit 
ocean. 

M ANCO C AFAC, legislator and ifsl iaoi of Hi 
IVruviaiis, was the twelftJi in aicoitt from tJit tea 
who reigned at tlie time of the ^fainlsli kmmi^ ^ 
ld3£, an interval computed by i: ^aialsM 

400 yean. Their tradition ww, i 
Mama Oella liis wife, and sister, iip|«riirW 
in an island of tlie Iske Tltieaeft, aMf 
selves to be children of tlie sun, sent 
and mstrtiet them. Manco acc<in1iiif ty 
Agriculture and otlier useful orts^ whlkit 
structetl the women to spin and waavac 
the Fefuviai^ to revere iiKaniallji li ' 
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deity, PaduikaniBk, i. e. the soul or sup- 

fi of the world ; externally, however, and as an 
ri»r and Tmble deity, the sun, his parent; and 
ordered sacrifices to be oflfered to the latter, as 
ftt benefactor of men. Perhaps some stranger from 
I civlliied land, appeared in Peru, and employed 
^■Ugion« to procure an ascendency wliich enabled 
ila to form a regular government. Manco Capac 
ked after a long and prosperous reign, and as for as 
nditlon may be relied upon, seems justly to have 
been entitled to rank among tiie benefactors of man- 
kind by the braevolence ofhls institutions. See Ro- 
bertioiiVi ffidoty o/jlauriea, 

MANDAMUS, A writ of mandamu9 (we com- 
SHUid) i§^ in general, a command issuing from some 
■operior court, directed to some inferior court, or 
la tome person or corporation, requiring them to do 
•ODie particular thing, which such superior court Ims 

Ciously determimd it to be their duty to do, or, at 
, supposes to lie consonant to right and justice. 
It itsups where a party has a right to have a thing 
tee, and lias no other remedy and in some cases 
Vhere he has another, but a tedious and inadequate 
Me. It is either in tlie alternative, ordering the 
Mart, corporation, or party, to which or whom it is 
irscted, tu (hi the tiling specified, or to appear and 
Adv cause why it should not be done ; or absolute, 
ttmmaDdiiig Uie thing specified to be done without 
lay condition or alternative. The writ is usually first 
meil in the alternative, directing the party com- 
plained of to appear, and show cause against its 
being issued absuluiely, and in case of there being no 
ippearance, or no suflkient cause to the contrary 
being shown, an absolute mandamMt is issued. -The 
eairs enumerated for the issuing of this writ, by Sir 
WiUiaflA Blackstone, are — to compel the party 
applying to he restored to some office or franchise of 
a publie nature, whether temporal or spiritual ; to 
•n aoadeaical degree ; to the use of a meeting- 
lioatey kc : it lies for the production, inspection or 
delinyy of public books and papers ; for the sur- 
icnder of the regalia of a corporation ; to oblige 
bodiet eorporate to affix their common seal ; or to 
eoaipel the holding of a court. It may be directed 
Id an Inferior court, ordering it to proceed in tlie 
beariBg of a cause, or to enter up a judgment. It is 
loowtimes directed to a corporation, directing them 
Id choose officers. The statute of 2 Geo. II. c. 4, 
prorides for its being issued to command an election 
of a mayor or other chief magistrate of n city, town, or 
bonngti ; and so, where one is elected to any office, 
as town-clerk, or is legally elected member of any 
pablie body, as one of the aldermen of a city, and is 
vrfased admission or recognition as such, this writ 
atybe issued in his behairT 

M AND AN ; a fort and Indian village on theMIs- 
mri, 1600 miles from the Mississippi, by the course 
«r the river ; Ion. 100*» 60' W. ; lat. 4T* 9(f N. 
This place is remarkable for the encampment of 
Lewis and Clarke, during the winter of 1804, 5, 
when on their expedition up the Missouri. They 
slate that on tlie 17th December, the thermometer 
Ml here to 45*' below 0. The Maudan Indians are in 
this vicinity. 

MANDANE; the mother of Cyrus. See Cyrus, 
and CamByies. 

MANDARINS ; the official nobUity in China. See 
Cl/aa. 

MANDATE ; an order in Germany, used for a de- 
cree of a court of justice, by which, on the application 
of a pbiintiflf, sometliing is ordered or prohibited to tlie 
opposite party. The process is unconditional (sine 
tiaMSuia) if no legal opposition can be anticipated, 
eouditiooal {am clausula) if the other party is at 
Bberty to make remonstrances. 



Mandate was also the nnme given to a certain 
kind of paper-money in the French revululion. After 
the assignals, whicli had bt^en keut in circulation by 
the violence of Ilobespierrr, had lost nil credit, a 
new money was cieaU*d — the mandates, — fonndid, 
like the assignats, on the credit derived from the 
confiscated properly, but with the essentiul (lift'»rence, 
that specific pieces of property, enumernled in a 
table, were pledged for Uie redemption of the hills, 
whilst tlie assiiiriiuts furnished only a general cluiin. 
The mandates could be realized at any inonient, as 
the owner was autliorised to tnke nny | onion of the 
property ennmerated on tlie tiible, as soon ns he 
made his intention known, and paid the qimrter pairt 
of its assigned value witliout any further tormuluy. 
First 600,000,000 of mandates were <r«'Ht»d, tut 
soon after (March 18, 17U(i), 2,400,000,000. A 
forced circulation was given to tlieni, by which the 
government was enabled to defray the ex|■en^es of 
the approaching campaign. This was hardly d( lie, 
when they also Fank to nothing; they were, theie- 
fore, in part redeemed, while tJie rest disappeared of 
themselves. Instead of sinking under this burden, 
France owed her deliverance to this measure. The 
evil carried along with its excess its cure. 

MANDEVILLE, Sir Joun, a celebrated English 
traveller of the fourteenth century, was bom nt St 
Alban's. He was of a respectable family, and bred 
a physician; but a desire to visit foreign countries 
induced him, in 1332, to set out upon a course of 
travels^ in which he is said to have spent thirty-four 
years. During this period, according to his own 
account, he visited the greater part of Asia, Egypt, 
and Libya, making himself acquainted with many 
languages, and collecting a great mass of informa- 
tion, true and false, which he committed to writing 
in Latin, French, and English. He died at Liege, 
in 1372, where a monument is erected to his memory, 
the inscription on which denominates him John de 
Mandeville, alias De Barha, Lord of CampolL The 
only genuine edition of iiis travels, entitled the f'oiagw 
and Travaile of Sir John Afaundevile, Knight, was 
printed from an original manuscript in the Cotton 
library (1727, 8vo). His extreme credulity in the 
collection of absurd and fabulous stories is only sur* 
passed by his unblushing uidulgeuce in the most 
extravagant fictions. 

MANDEVILLE, Bernard, a writer and physician 
of considerable temporary celebrity, was bom in 
Holland about 1670. He was probably of English 
extraction, as he fixed his residence in England, and 
wrote his works in the English language. His most 
celebrated production is the Fable of the Bees, or 
Private Vices made Public Benefits, first printed in 
1723. The reasoning in tliis piece is founded on the 
sophism, that the luxury and superfluity which mark 
the advanced stages of society, and the vices which 
they engender, are often the causes of national pros- 
perity, and hence the necessary prevalence of vicious 
principles in human nature. Consistently with tliis 
doctrine, his general views of mankind are of the 
most disparaging tendency; and he declares against 
all attempts to exalt tlie humble classes by ediica- 
tion. Many answers appeared, among which was 
one by bishop Berkeley, to whom he replied in 1723, 
in his Letter to Dion. His Free Thoughts on Heli- 
gion (1720), was deemed deistlcal. Ho also wrote 
several other works. He died in 1733. 

MANDINGOES; a nation of negroes found in 
different parts of Westem Africa, in Seiiegambia 
and Guinea. They are of the Mohammedan reli 
gion, and their langua;![e is, in some measure, Uio 
commercial language of Western Africa. They are 
superior to most of the African tribes in civili». 
tioo. The foUowfaig cut represents their costume; 
fiT2 
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MANDOLA.or MANDOLINE; ati instmnient, 
Uie iiaiuf (jf which h much more musical thou it-^ 
tun cm; . Tile lUiliaii name is mundula^ mandom. U 
bus fuur sLiiiiigs, beloiiijs tu the lute aiul ginlflr 
species aiiil is playeil with a t]uill »s wrll m with 
tlif ftiiger, Tbertj are also instniinpjits *jf this kiial 
witli Six or inorfj string, vviiit'hj ihrrefort-, appmuch 
neariT to ilie nature ai the Jute. It \s chit-fly in use* 
in Itnly, juul is pleashig^ when it acctinipaiiies Hw 
en<iy sotig of the comitry people. The sLriugs are of 
itei^l or i>niS5, 

MANJJItAGORA and MANDRAKE; a name 
^vfii l)y the aiieieols to a root which grew cleft uito 
two \mtis, ami rf^eiiibtetl the hutiiaii form. Hence 
nilniciilotts piiwprs were attributed to it* ami the 
Jierb ti pnHhu'Hl was called circnum, At'coniijis^ tu 
JosepJiUs {,4titifjuit,, book viii. diap. 2)* Sohiiuoo 
Itad such a |)hiiit» which drove away dpmoiis. Pliny, 
in his Natural History <lib, 25. cup. 13) direct§ how 
it jthoidil be dug up ; nnd Josepbus, wiio called it 
harurai, s kites somethings Mmilar, This root was 
iup|jtt^f<d to I111V4; a double sex, liiul to niuke prolific ; 
hettce coinmeuLat<»rs on tJie BtbEe have conjeetureil 
that it wiis ttie fruit wlildi lladiel desired ot Leah> 
BLCCiirtUnij^ to (jenesis XXX. 14. 

MANDSntHES, or MANTCHOOS. Two iia- 
tioris, thfi Mand^hures and Tung^uses, whose conuiioii 
origin is pnn tnl hy tlu^ir tradiiious, tJieir Inn^uafjp, 
ftitil tlieirjjhysicjikonformation, belong to the Maiid- 
shure r»ce,vvhich wanders o^er the Vfist deserts in 
thf? rmi of Siberia ami north of Mongolia. 'J hey 
were kinmn in ilip earlje>it tiuie-i uitder ihii? name of 
the Kin^t m Niiffsht:s. IViuu A, D, il£6 they were 
tributary to ihe Khitans, nod dwelt to the north of 
Ciirea» in Lji>terii Tartury, as far as to tlir 1 Jiilern 
sen. and the Amour, In 1114, they revolted nntler 
Okotn. nf!:iiin*it the KhUans.und, in I US, established 
tile kiniyrJimi of Kin» in Chinji, whidi wa§ called 
frtun tJie founder of the dynnsty. In 11^5, Tai tsong 
overthrew the khigduin of th« Kbitans, in the imrth 
of Chinaj he then attacked the Soup, who lind railed 
him ill to their assi^Uince, compelled VViy-tsfHis^ to 
etdv hi him a |iart of Chinn, nnd ileprived his suc- 
OPSSor of the remainder of noiUiern Chinn^ leaving 
htm only th*» soutliern part o| thu enuMlry. I'he 
MuugoU, huhi-rto va^als of the Kim^ levtilted luuler 
the SiOece^Mir of Tai-tsonof, and conijielled tlie latter 
t0 oetle Ui tiieui a pait of iheir territtiry. In 1^08, 
Genghis Khan refused tlie nnynient of tribute; In 1212 
aoi) 12I3» entirely delentcd the Kins, threw olT tJie 
yoke» nmj mnde the Kins tlient^elvrs lii» tributaries, 
til Ul5i Nini;*t&ong, sovereijin of Chinu, of the 
dy lutsty of 23Uii jf , rafiued to po j llic Ui by t«. J n 1 22 1 , 



the Kins were <ieprlved of part of their (erritoryf If 
Genghis-Khiin. In 1230, Oktai conlimifd the ivar, 
and reduced tlie kingdom under GnaUtMin^. A^ur 
the expulsion of the Kins hxtm Cliiiin, tliej first rr- 
uppeartd ni l^atJ tuiiler the iiaiiie of the MttnichoQt, 
Uhey hiuiid nceptum ill Lea'li»i»g. betwcrii tilifcrr*. 
Mting:<plia liiiil Corea ; but, in 1616, tlity iii>»df^ 
Chinu under Tienuiing^, at id n^aile exttitsivr cuii> 
quests. 'lo increase the c«*hfiiiiioij, thr rebel Li 
excited fin iuMirieeiiiH). attacked the empertw H ey- 
tsonf», in lli43f and defealt^d him. U lie i'mi^ror 
hiuijicil himselt^ and thus put an eud to tlte dp»4T 
of Miiip, the lost fsiniiy of native pruices tu ttvm. 
A reconciliiition was n*jw elfet^ted witli llie Mat* 
chfKis. Tsniiie drtjve Li out of Pckiii, bnt diH n 
the midst of his conque»ts, whidi were ccmpietrd by 
luH ^m\ in Ui4l, fiince which j^x^riod the Mantchoa 
have bft n th** sovere);>Tis of China. 1 here are it 
present no Mmitchoos witlnti the Bussiaii terruury; 
a part of them, when the llus^iaris came to ^ibrni, 
left their po^^e-*isii*iis in 1 a'^t iSib#*ria. f*xtMtdtiig inm 
lake Ildikal to the ^hln|4olian niuumaiiis. ftinl ftiu^ 
the river Amour, and withdrew tu the Amour Mitd 
China ; tiiusc who remiiintd, utui subiniitid to llic 
Russian goveriunent, ft'll under tlie juriKlkuiii Olf 
Cliin&i by the treaty ot Nertchiii«k, by whiHt Kiesii 
gave up Ell I the Amour and Uie Muntchuui, »U) 
were hs suhj^cls. The Suino^'uikndift tiiinuitawi 
niivv fttrm the btiundjiry of the ruuniry inluiljiled Irj 
the Tuufjuses, part of whom ari^ tributary to Chiua, 
part to Uns^^iis und |uirt are indei^endent, 

MANE. See Hair. 

MANEGR. or MANAGE, h used to deiMte tfie 
art of breakiofif and ruling horses^ ur Uie pl*OP 4«t 
apart fi^r e(]uestrian exercises. It is bommftl frwoi 
the French p who derive it from tlie lultiu mtmg- 
gio. Some wnllrrs deiJve it from the Ijitiiit i mawt 
tigeudQ, Most horses are, by i*ature, eilrrairij <V 
cik% and, when proper means are used with h»e«, 
they are very well disposed lo obey tlietr nm!Lier% 
These ooa[lit, therefore, to endfnvour, from tlie»i«' 
meocement, to acquire the confidence of tlu! anioaC 
by kind and gentle treatment, and by Avonliiif ill 
unnecessary severity. Some hor>*^ ' > ' sjf 
naturally vicious; or obi^tiiiate, iiuil '> 

itionally [iuni!>hed ; but the diasti:^u.t ... . j i* 

inflicted with jtidj^meiit and diseriittinuliuii. Sf«t 
has been sometimes mistaken for \lve^ am! ttuiy 
horses^ not nutnrally vieious, liave been mvbf?<k a 
by severity and injudicious treutnaent. A hunt\ 
ethication may conuuence l>etwet»n tl ' tira 

and three years, and will prent!y 1 ift 

t>perations if he has been housed dur.., . -t 

Ahcuit this age, a halter or cavessau {a uv 
should he put upon the fcKd/thut he auij 1 v <ir 
famdiar with it. 1lie groom, too, when tie cI««a* 
the animal, fliould hft each of hi^ feet, «imI itrili 
them i^cntly with a piece of wood ora ' .ittK 

which he will readily submit to Im» *i|i t*- 

sary. Next* liefure feediiij?, the |[;rotj... ^ ui. • 

sadille on the back of the h>aU and rt uiovt* it »|iii] 
with gnat caution. After a while, iUv ^uili tm^j 
he bonjul over the saddle, and the d lud 

and feed. Every thiii|? should be L .xAj 

and gently, to avoid the datip-r ut 'p- 

aiiimal timid ur vicious. *rhe horse ' 

nuidc to run at the i»nd of a lonpf tt ..., ..* ... .„ 'Ja 
luitid, a noosehand being put on his nose, and ft mtft 
following him, if nece*!*»ry, with a iong whip. Tlii* 
exercise sliould be performed with great gefitlrfmAi 
and hut little Dt a time, that the horse may not bt 
fatigued, stopified, or disctiuni|c;^ed. After hi iHi 
acfjuued a foin. rrguh*r, and d< tenuined itKition^lP 
may Uj mouiuivl. (Jrdy a treiich or 9tm0^4 
cavi*5soit should be used at first. The bit and i 
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fcosld not b^ introdaced till the horse has been 
m^fat to carry his head high, and is free in his 
niions. A fine carriage is to be given to the horse 
y brinjpn|F his head in snch a position as to furm a 
crpendicuiar line from his forehead to his nose, 
hir which his head should be brouglit a little more 
■wards hj palling the inward rein gently and by 
egrees, and crossing the outward rein a little over, 
rbereby he acquires the most beautiful position, and 
I better aUe to go through his exercises. The 
■itiiral paces of a horse are a walk, a trot, and a 
gallop, to which some horses, of themselves, add an 
amble. In a walk, a horse lifts two legs on a side, 
one after the other, beginning with the hind leg first; 
in an amble, two legs on a side at the same time ; in 
a trot two at the same time, and keeps two on the 
mond crosswise. In galloping straight forward, the 
■pne may Ipad with either fore leg, but unless the 
hiwi leg on the same side follows it, the legs are said 
lo be disunited ; in this pace, all four legs are off the 

rind at the same time. In galloping in a circle, 
imiennost fore leg should lead, or he is saicl 
li gallop false. The canter or hand gallop is 
■t considered as a natural pace : it is an easier gal- 
bp, in which the hand presses on the bridle, to 
Kttrain the speed. When the horse has learned to go 
brward freely, he should be exercised for some time 
a the manner above pointed out, first at a walk, and 
ken at a trot. The trot is to render him supple in 
he shoulders, and to make him go with a free, 
anted, and determined action, for which no pace is 
o well adapted. A horse light in hand should be 
lOt to the extended trot. When he goes freely, he 
ftould be brought together by degrees, until he 
lends his legs, and goes unitedly and equally. If, 
vfaenkepttojgether, he slackens his pace, push him 
'orward, still Keeping him gently in hand. If he is 
seaTj in huid, he must be tlirown back on his 
tiaandies, to shorten his steps and collect his 
itrengtfa. He must not be suffered to sink his neck, 
and poke oat his nose. When he has been wrought 
ap into a proper position, he should be made still 
DMMe supple in the shoulders, by the lesson of the 
fpmUe en dedant^ which is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant lesson of any. For this purpose, the bend 
of the neck must be procured in the manner formerly 
described. When he lias been ridden in this posi- 
tion till he goes with perfect steadiness and freedom, 
the rider should walk him forwards to the right, and 
oidfavour, almost imperceptibly, to place him so 
tibit the hinder feet keep the straight line of a wall, 
vUIe the fore feet come out about a foot and a half 
hnrards, towards the centre. This must be effected 
by crossing the outward rein, in the right hand, to- 
wards the left, a little backwards, which compels the 
kone to bring the right shoulder fonvards, and to 
cross the inward leg over the outward. Tlie rider 
dMold also press his right leg to the horse's side, 
vhich brings in his shoulders. The same crossing 
Aoaid afterwards be effected in the hinder legs, by 
Ivioging in the fore legs, &c. In every exercise, 
tbo rider should avoid all unsettled motion, and 
wriggling with the legs. Every thing should l)e ef- 
fteted by the liands only, and the legs should be 
nod only in case of necessity. After the horse has 
liwi taught to go freely on this lesson to the right, 
Ibe rider may change to the left. The horse should 
be ridden in the same manner across tlie course, and 
exercised alternately to tlie right and lefl, until he 
QKMtes his legs with perfect facility. He may now, 
Miaps, be taught to back. Whenever the rider 
tofM. he sliould back a few paces, and then put the 
lone forwards by little at a time. In backing, if he 
ttcflipts to rear, push him out immediatelT into a full 
rot. When the horse has been soffideDtly practised 



in the epaule en dedam, he should be made to tra- 
verse a passage with his head to the wall and with 
his cnmp to the wall. The motion of his legs in 
passaging to the right, is the same with that of the 
fpauie en dedant to the left, and so vice versa, but 
Uie head is always bent and turned differently. In 
the (pattle en dedant, the horse looks the contrary 
way to that which he goes; in passaging, he looks 
tlie same way as he is going. The directions for 
executing this lesson are similar to those of the 
ipauie en dedans. The equilibrium of the rider*s 
body is particularly necessary. Bits should not be 
used until the previous lessons have been well prac- 
tised with the trench or snaffle. Horses should be 
taught to leap by degrees, beginning with small 
leaps. The rider must keep his body Uick, raise his 
hand a little, to help up the fore parts of the horse, 
and be very attentive to his balance, without raising 
himself in the saddle, or moving his arms. Hordes 
should first leap standing, then walking, then 
trotting, tiien galloping. A low bar, covereil with 
furze, is1)estto begin witli, as it pricks the legs of 
the horse if he does not raise himself sufficiently, 
and prevents him from acquiring the dangerous habit 
of touching. In order to teach horses to stand fire, 
and to bear the sound of dmms and other noises, 
they should be first accustomed to them in the stable 
at feeding time. All other things necessary to make a 
horse steady may be easily taught by g(N)d judgment, 
patience, and gentleness. Of all bed tempers and qua- 
lities in horses, those which are occasioiie<l by igno- 
rant riders and harsh treatment, are the most common 
and the worst. For mounting, &c. see Horsemanship, 

MANELLI, PiKTRo ; a comic singer, wiio, about 
the year 1750, went at the head of a company of 
Italian singers to Paris, and gained the public favour 
by his comic talent. A warm dispute arose between 
the favourers of the modern Italian music niul the old 
French style. The parties were called bvffonistsmxA 
antibuffonists. The chiefs of tlie parties w e re ( i ri mm 
and Rousseau. The Italian music was victorious. 

MANES, among the Romans; the souls of the 
dead. The good spirits were also called lares, and 
the evil larva:. Some regarded them as the good 
and evil genii, which attend men through life. The 
manes were reckoned among the infernal gods ; but 
a belief was prevalent, tliat they sometimes appeared 
upon the earth in the form of ghosts, particularly on 
the 30th of August, 4th of October, and 7th of No- 
vember ; whence the Romans considered these un- 
lucky days. The superstitious notion that the spirits 
of the departed had an important influence on the 
good or l)ad fortune of the living, especially of those 
with whom they had l)een formerly connected, pro- 
duced a general fear of them, and made people very 
cautious of offending them. As they were supposed 
to persecute those who disturbed their remains, tombs 
were held sacred, and victims {inferiae) and libations 
offered to the manes. When it was not known 
whether a corpse had been buried or not, a cenotaph 
was erected, and the manes were solemnly inviteti to 
rest there, from fear that otherwise they would wan- 
der about the world, terrifying the living, and seek- 
ing the body which they had once inhabited. It was 
also supposed that they delighted in blood ; various 
animals were, therefore, slain upon the funeral piles, 
— particularly those of which the deceased had been 
fond during his life, — and burned with the Ixnly. 

MANES ; founder of the sect of Manichaeans. 
See Manichees. 

MANESSE, RrnicKR von; a native of Zurich, 
who, in 1336, when the aristocrats of his city, expelled 
by the burgomaster Bruns, threatened to return with 
the support of Austria, received the chief command 
from bis fellow-citiiens, was Tictorioas,8nd saved the 
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ItbiTty tft Zurich. Aher the defttli of Bruns, li« was ' 
cliose"» b«rf«»tnBSter. He was a luver of potlry^und 
fonueil n rulletUoii of NO love son cs, follt-tl fificr 
liiiii Ihe hiane*»e colkctim. It rfju^inrd iiiiLll ihe 
Wgjtiiiitig oi ilte (;evttiile<*iiLh centiirj in Sniiierknd, 
but VVR3 cHnitnl off, nml, dnvm^ \\w ihiiiy ytam' wsr, 
fiiiijul jls way Ui Fjiri*, wliere it was discovered, in 
17^6, by CJi. von Bartcnitein. Pfirt of llm menu- 
icrlpt wiiB piiblishfd in 1748 (2 vol*,, Ziiricli) ; in 
1768, aiui l7iU» cotfaplflr, by Boilniprantl BreiLinger. 
It is im^HirtanL in the ijistary of (jemmn literfltyre, 

MANErHO ; an nncient Egyptiiin hisUnian, who 
was lii^li prii'St of HeliopolISj iuihe nigftiof ruilemy 
?biltitk'l|j|in5, about 304 B. C, He wioLc in Gretk 
a bismry of t'gypt, from the earlit'St Umps to the bst 
years of NecLaiii^bis, nnd pretentieil tJiat lie had taken 
jt b^un Llie sacred pUtars at the first Hfrnies 'J risree- 
gislus ; tlie inscfipiiaiii on which, afier Uit* fiood. were 
iitinslaied into dretk, but writtPii iu tlie Farrtd c\m~ 
rwrters, and deposited in iJie sacred rectssei of Hgypt. 
'Iho nmiMfefLt ubsurdiiy of this pretension inauces 
§ever«>l writers tu think, that some mistake or cor- 
rnptioii Jim takin }>laue in the pnssagf^ of £ysebin<i 
wliicJi rt*lBles it. 'J he work of Manftbo, wbith is 
loftti cansi^U'J of tlnee parts, tJie first of whicb coii- 
tabkfd tiie bistmy of tlie gods or beroeSj end the 
$pcnnd and third that of twenty dynn sties of kings, 
vbidu Itaving been epiioiniied by Jidiu; Africaiius, 
are rcconied by EusibiiH. Several fragments of 
Manetlio Bre prest^rved by Joseplms, in his work 
Iigainst Apion. See Srj^/ftif^M and Itierogitfpftics. 

MANFUIiDl, EusTAciiiM ; *in eniiiieni otatliieiim- 
ticiaii and astronrmier, bmii in 1(374, at BoJogim, in 
IlaEy, He applied himself U* the eulLivnLion of mn^ 
ll»* mulical st'iein:e^ and, in ltif)8» was appointed pro- 
fessor of matlieniatics in the university of Boingna. 
In conjunction witli Victor Stancarijje commenced a 
irries of Bstronondc^l observations, <if which ]\t 
lifterwafdi pnblislked an nreonnt in his Sc/t€if<9 Mathe- 
math^* In 1703ap|»enred bis treatise f>ii Lhv ^olar 
^larulas; and Uia fobcaviuir jtar he was cho5Pn regent 
of llie coii<^geoi Montaku, and alsosurveyor-^enenil 
of tlie rivi rs and waitrs of (be Bohigiiese territoriet- 
]n 1705, he pubii^^hed a work on the Ueformation of 
llie Cidenilar; and he afterwards began the conip^isi- 
tinn of his Epkemcriiie* Mitiuum cotiesthtm, w*tnch 
he curried on trom 1716 to 1725. Un the f«uindation 
of tbe inslituie of Bolop^na, in i7L2, Manfrrdi was 
appiiinted astrcmunier to iliat eitabli^huient lie was 
edniiittcd an as^ueiate of the royal acudc my f>f sciences 
jit Tari*, niid, in ll29t a foreign member *^f the royal 
society uf London. He died in 1730. Bedded the 
nvorks already nolicetl, he was the anlbor of oilier 
niathemaiical ami astionomical prodnciions ; and 
ifiir his deiiih» appeared a \ohjnie v( Uh poems, 

MAKGANtSE, in the condition of aii ore, had 
Veen u«ed m cerliiin ivrts, bi furc its nature, &% a dis- 
tijiet metal, waskrown, Scbeeh^and litrcman,from 
uu ixuiKijiation ul this ore, tofei red tijat it chieJly con- 
listed of the uxide^^f a ineliil. l"o obtain the metal, 
lite ndoerai is dis)»<i]veil m muriatic acid, the oxide of 
iron in iht; Mihitinn prccipiiuted by {inimonia, and the 
S4rlutii>o tt^eif #'Vnporat(d to dr^ne>s; the residuum, 
afier lieiittn^ io eiptd the murial<"nf nti]nioniB,ispure 
oxide nf manganese, which i.s lujidi- miIo a paste, with 
a fmall cjuantity of oil and chnu^m., nnd eiposed, in 
H iTKt ihie. lii the most iiiieosi^ U'Wi «f a iKmerful 
vinti fttinace ; the result nf the pnvesf U the mon- 
gnne*e in the metallic furm- flydnigin gas, passed 
over I he healitl inide, will ab" n dote it. 1 he metal 
is tif ft wliite colour. vtnU n fhude of ^ray, tiavini^ a 
modervie lustre^ which tarid^het, hi>\«evtr, on iipo- 
iiire lo the air. Its texture is grainilar ; it is brittle 
aiifl hjird ; specific gravity, B. ; heated in oxysfrn or 
chlorlLie, il tokei he, and forms ao oxide or cljloride. 




The oxides of mtncunese hftrm ezrrcifed ibe ?ki\l 4 

iiuiny chemists, amrarebanily v. ' ^ lutdW^fiil 
cont ro V ersy . Three, mo>t p r« » i « ell fleftucd 

oxides may be obinioed ; an : ^ .. ^ aitenM«|i»(i 
ox i ilea, compounded of these, exist in tatUK. 'Ihfr 
jvrckfoj-fV/e is best obtained by tiiiiL<^iDittmg hydrofn 
gas over the deutoxide, |>eroxide, or cmrbouttt if 
manganese, i^rniled by a spiriuianip. in a glMi ttik^ 
It is permanent in I be air, but, wbi-n lieai«nl tg flflO^ 
Fahr, , it ab^^orbs oxygen very rapidly, ainl. at t In* 
red heat, it passes from iU green Vxdour* alns^ 
instanlaneoitslj, into black. It eonii»u of neif^ 
nese 76.82, ai^l oxygen £3. 18. It ij« the hasli nT si 
the proper salts of mBopanesc, ^hich, "irhcn fni^ 
are colourless. The deutoxide is preparer! by rip» 
in;r {\\^ nitrate or peroxiile of mnn|:. u ctA^ 

sfderaiile time, to dull ignition. It i '»tj| 

the prismatoidal uianganese ore (?'»•'> ^>^^^*r . s ntfK 
gatie«e), and consbts of 70 metal and 30 oiyfen 
When iieuted with sulphuric aciii, oxygen pH i 
extricated with effervescence, and a prutLiMiiJ4«t( 
results. The peroxide ex bis unlive and crjitiiJ^a^ 
in perfect purity. It may be ortirkially prr^iartd. by 
heating llie dry prolo-iiitrate tiU a uitifurai lii«rk 
mass hi formed, which niust be pid% eritPil* M(*shed 
wiiile hot with stiong nitric acid, and again gvnUy 
calcined with constant .%iirriiig. It cotUaim tvirtsi 
much oxygen as the piotoxtde* The re«f %i^ h 
formed by expasin^ the nitrate, or f^eroiiile ol aisa 
panese,tQ a %vhite heat, out of the iiJur^i^ of inif 'ly 
vapours. It has a brownish-red coloar aiieii cola, 
and is ncj^rly black while wnrin. It CMSiM af t«o 
proporiioitals of ilie protoxide, and est of the ftr- 
oxide. It dissolves, in small qnanliiy. fll dlhite ^alk 
phoric acid, without disengagemcwt of oiyyta gal, 
forming an nmelhyst-red liquid. On hraurg thif 
dilution, or dilute sulphuric acid, or the n«i viii^ 
oxygen is evolved^ Ihe colour disappears, u\^ s pr»4»- 
sulphate remains. Strong Diurtattc acid 6vmkfm 
the red oxide into a coloured Mjlut»ufi, uhidi nht^ 
chlorinref and gradtially passes inuvn f Vi*'!'-* fr«iifc 
laoriate. A compound, )io$se>sii l iniv 

pro|>eriie$, as respects the colours to z^np 

ri^c wlien in solution, and which, fmrn ilii* cwruK 
stance, has received the fnncdid name ulthf mmgni 
chameieon, is fifrmeil by fusing lo<;:r thee like mit^* 
black oxide of niaufaiiese and potash, orlliAfti** 
ate, which, on being dissolved in ^»ier, etvpoai* 
rates to it a greenish blue ctdour. '1 be •iiiiM»«.tii 
standing a little time exposed lo ittr air. leista^tk 
oxide of iron which it contains, and tta; o*^ 
becomes blue; and. on the additkin of wsno vftii^ 
or an acid, the solution assumes a vio < 
which it socfi passes lo red. brown, I 
becomes cohmrless. When the cohnu tn i 
is hi ui.sh- green, the matigi)m>e i« beUt ' 
united with the alkali, m lheei>nditii nit 
eous acid ; and when it is red, ti . ^a 

supposed to be in llie state of mang.M 1 W 

manganeseouf acid is, arconling to ti.4$ > ' * 

easy of decani po^i I inn. When rombinird v\ n i i 
it furms a suhmanganesitc ; ami wht-i i 
is {Saturated, or its action weakened. ' 
ous acid is drc^impoied into deutoxul^ ^.. 
and manganesic acid ; hence like ctianges 
tiou. Accoiding to the experiments ot 1 
the man ganesic acid hat a dark carmine 
tastes %weeii»«h at first, but afterwaids 
astringent, and is destitute of smell. V i 
w it h ca re, i t volat i I i aes . 1 1 is decom posetl 1 
of hydrogen gas, the hydrogen acids, car bin ^i .- ^^. 
phur, the metals, and all organic sul>K(ancrs. Tlvf «sMs 
of niangaiie«'eareu!iyaliy prepared from the bbckifi^ 
oxtde. The acids, which have a stjoiag aAii^ li 
the proUtxide, expel the excesi of oxygen^ cpp«ni0y 
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MtlMifBtiMliylleie; wUh otlitr acMs, it 
Miry Co add a little carbonaoeooa matter, as 
to abstract a portion of oxyj^en from the per- 
The principal salt is the iuiphaie of manga- 
hlch may m thus prmred : the acid acts 
iwly on the metal itself; if dilated, however, 
Bora ifoicUy, hydrogen gas being disengaged 
Lid smU. The solution, when concentrated, 
raae oolov ; when obtained neutral, it affords 
poimtion, granular crystals of a reddish colonr, 
ircoi and soluble. Its taste is styptic and 
and It it Trry soluble in hot water. NUraU 
I may be formed from the carbonate. It 
'B^and difficnit to crystallise. It may 
I by malcing the acid act on a mixture 
nrida of manganese and sugar or gum ; the 
do aab^ance senring to reduce the manganese 
aiaiiiin of oxidisement, while much carbonic 
BTolvfid. The murlstie acid b equally incnp- 
eonbining directly with the black oxide, but 
u: to the usual law, it de-oxidatea it : one 
the muriatic acid is decomposed ; its hydro- 
abiiies with tlie excess of oxygen of the blaclt 
a ft Mm water ; the chlorine, ifie other element 
portion of the acid, is evolved ; and the rest 
tnorialic acid unites with the protoxide of 
if«o, to form the murimte. The solution of 
of manganese is of a rose colour when con- 
id, and afibrds, by evaporation, small crystals 
!• rose colour, which are four-sided tables ; 
» deliquescent, very soluble in water, and, by 
Mit, are converted into a red chloride. Car- 
umI 9h9tpkai9 of manganese may be formed 
lie decomposition, being thrown down in the 
' insoluble precipitates. The salu of manga- 
rfbr decomposition from the alkalies, which 
lato the oxide: they are not decomposed, 
»9 by Uia iiiihironiablps, or the other metals, 
li a proof of the affinity of manganese to 
I. Oxide of manganese combines with Umse 
ii^ble of vitrification, and with their com- 
^ and comiijunicates to the glasses which they 
violet tinge; it imparts the same colour, also, 
I, and other vitrifiable salts. When heated 
Ma fluxes, by the blow-pipe, the colour soon 
•ra in the interior flame, from de-oxidation, 
lears again if a little nitre be added. Sulphmrtt 
ganese was obtained by Berihier, by lieating 
pbate in a charcoal crucible; it was of a gray 
and crystalline appearance. Manganese, 
a infiisibility, does not combine readily with 
if the metals. It shows, however, consider, 
laity to iron, occurring frequently combined 
In nature. It is contained, slso, in those ores 
which are best adapted to the fiibrication of 
ind is supposed to improve the quality of steel. 
od iron are rendered more fusible by a due 

of manganese; and the latter metal is ren- 
more ductile. Copper becomes less fusible,' 

rendered whiter, but of a colour subject to 
. Manganese is applied to no use in its 
c form. Tlie black oxide is employed by the 
t in preparing oxygen and chlorine gases. It 
ig been used in the art of glass^making, to 
ract the green tinge communicated by the iron 
led in the materials— an effect which it pro- 
jy yielding oxygen to the oxide of iron, and 
ig it to a high degree of oxidation; in a larger 
ly added to glass, it gives a purple colour. It 
used to give a black colour to wthenware. 

1 ^ Manganese, 1. Oray mangantte are is 
n prismatic crystals, whose primary form may 
aldered as a right riiombic prism of 100° and 
It alao cleaves parallel with botli the disgooala 
privD. Iliecrptfilaare usoaUyakBdMnd 



mndi atrlated, longftndinally. Fracture mieren; 
lustre metallic; colour dark steel-gray to Iron-black; 
streak brownish-black ; opaque; brittle; hardness 
about that of limestone; specific gravity, 4*626; it 
also occurs in twin crystals, in reniform, botryoidnl, 
and other imitative shapes, with u surface generally 
rongh and dnisy; composition columnar, of various 
siips of individuals, often formhig a second granular 
composition. In the massive varieties, the granular 
or columnar composition often liecomes impalpable, 
in which cases the fracture is earthy. Groy man- 
ganese ore has been divided into several sub-speci«>s, 
chiefly in consequence of Its mechanical composition. 
RadiaUd gray manganese ore comprises long acicular 
or reed like prisms, and such massive varieu'es as 
consist of columnar particles of composition, while 
the foliated one refers to short prisms and granular 
compositions. Compact gray manganese ore con- 
tains varieties composed of impalpable granular in- 
dividuals, and earthy gray mangnnese ore, such as 
have lost their coherence, and appear in the state of 
an earthy powder. The composition of some varieties 
belonging to this spedei^ has been found by Klaproth 
to be— 



Bltck oxidt of miDgtoeM, 90M 


es-no 


Oxyfen, t'^S 
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IVMcr, 7*00 
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Tt \9 infusible before the blow-pipe, and coining glasa 
of borax violet blue. It is insoluble in nitric acid. 
In heated sulphuric acid, it disengages oxygen; and 
chlorine is evolved, if it is brought into contact with 
muriatic acid; also, before the blow-pipe, or alone in 
a strong heat, it gives out oxygen. The gray man- 
ganese ore frequently accompanies the lifeinniitic 
iron ores; and sometimes its earthy and compact 
varieties constitute beds by themselves. It also 
occurs in veins, particularly in porphyry, along with 
sulphate of barytes. Its most celebrated localities 
are Ihlefield in the Harts, and (Ehrenstock in Thu- 
ringia. It has numerous localities also in Saxony, 
Bohemia, Hungary, France, and Britain. It has 
been observed in many of the American states; but 
occurs most abundantly In Vermont, at Bennington 
and Monkton, accompanied with haematite and un- 
cleavable manganese ore. The uses of this species 
of manganese ore, wherever it occurs in quantity, are 
very important for various chemical operations, and 
for none more so than the manufecture of chloride of 
lime, the ordinary bleaching powder. Its use in the 
manufacture of glass, is also very considerable. 
Blaek wad deserves to be mentioned under this 
species, as a very remarluible substance among tliose 
which contain manganese. It occurs in reniform, 
botryoidal, fruticose, and arborescent shapes, in froth- 
like coatings, on other minerals, or massive. Its 
composition Is generally impalpable, and the fracture 
even or earthy. Colour brown, of various shades; 
opaque; very sectile; soila and writes; hardness be- 
low that of talc; specific gravity, 3.7; the varieties 
are very light, when dry; yet, as they imbibe water 
with violence, when immersed into it, they sink im- 
mediately. Mixed with linseed oil, it undergoes a 
spontaneoos combustion. It consists of— 



Oxidt of iii«fiflrftneM« 

— iron. 

Water, 
C«rboii, 
Baryta and i^llea. 



«8- 

a-so 

1750 
1-00 
«-00 



It has been found in the Harts, in Devonshire, and 
Cornwall, in England, also at one locality in the 
United States, hi Connecticut. The black wad is 
conceived to be the colouring matter in the dendritic 
delineatioos upon steatite, I'unestone, and other sub- 
stances. 
8. Pyramidal moMganeee are ia a lue m»enil. 
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occurring crystallised in octalip'^rons, vUh a square 
base, whose pjnunids nre uicliiied to each other, at 
an ajifjl« of 117® 30', Fnicttire imeveii; lustra im- 
JkrrctL metallic; colour browiii5Ji-l>lack; strwtkdark- 
reiJdisli ur chestniit-bpovvn; opaque; liartliiess equal 
in Lliat of aimtite; s|jecific gravily, 472, It also 
occurs iniis*iivej pcnse^vseij of u granular composition. 
It is prf>bable tliat thp viiriety t>oin I'iedmoiit, aiia* 
IfitMi by Bcriflius, Iji^ longed to Lliis sp<^cies; if so, 
it^ eompositiou would W, oxide of raan^iK'se, 75*80; 
fiilicft, 13 17; oxide of imn, 4'14; and aliiniine^ 2*80, 
In Uie cixidBtinff heat of tli© l^low-fiipe, it yields a 
finp amcthyst-cijiourpd gliiss. It is snlublf in heated 
sulithuric acid. It ba?!i btjen fouad in veins, in por- 
phyry, along with othfr tires of muii^iuiese, at 
Uehrt'n^trK;k, near llmeiiau in Thuringla^ and at 
IhleBeld in the Hartz. 

, 3. Compact manganese ore^ Or uncieatfahie man- 
gemes€ ore, occurs in reniforjn, botryoidal, and fniti- 
cose aliftpes, liaving- a cohimnar or granular com posi- 
tion, sometimes tm pat pabJe. Fmcture Aatcoiichoidal, 
or even* Instre bnperfect metallic; colour blnish- 
black. passing into ilark steel-j^oy; streak brownish- 
black; shining; opnque; brittle; hanWss nearly 
equal to tlmt of feldspar; specific gravity, 4 14. It 
o<:c»trs sonietimes accompanied by lueniatile^ but 
generally alnnff with other ores of manganese, in 
veins, in the older rocks. It is fimnd at numerous 
places in bluro}>r, and in the I'tiited States. 

4, Afans^anese blende, or iulp/iurd of mangixnese^ 
Is one of trie nirest ores of thi^ meial^ and tiaii hitherto 
onty heen found at Nagyag in Transylvania, and in 
Cornwall It is rarely crystalliied, generally occur- 
ring massive, in distinct concretions. Colour iron- 
black; I II vtre imperfect meudlic; streak dark green; 
opnqiie; rather scclile; Imrdness but little snperior U* 
tl»at I »f calcareous spar; specific gravity, 4 '01 4. It 
corisi^Ls of prokpxide of mangpnnese, SG'CKJ, and sul- 
phur, lii-CX). Before the hlow-pipe, it is melted 
with difficulty. If reduced to powder, and thrown 
bitei tutric, murmlic, or dilute •vulphnric acid, it emits 
suiphnnHetl hydrogen, and is dii^^olved. 

6. Phosphate of Mmiffitnesf; o<;ciirs massive, with 
a cleavage in tliree directions, jtprpendicular to each 
othiT, one nf whith is more distinct tlian the re>t. 
Fmciiire small conchoidal; histre resitiotn; colour 
bliirkish^brown ; streak yellowish or reddish grey ■ 
oprique; brittle; hardness above that of apatite ; 
^perjfic gravity, 3-43, Before tlie blow.pipe, it nicks 
ea*ily into a black scoria; is readily dissolved in nitric 
lU'id, without effervescence, ami consists of oxide of 
iron, :M*rX>; oxide of manganese, 4S?"00; and phos- 
plioric acid, 27 '00. It has hitherto been found ordy 
nt Limoges in France, ajid at Washington in Con- 
necticut. 

G, CnrbGnttte of Maixganrse is found crystallised In 
rlionilHJids of 106** 51', and massive. Fracture un- 
even, iniperfwUy conchoidal; lustre vitreous, inclining^ 
to pearly; colour variiius shades of rose-red, partly 
fnciiiunj; to brown ; britUe ; hardness but little above 
Uiatof cBlcareoQS spar; specific gravity, 3 '59; the 
massive varieties present globular and botryoidal 
slu<l>e<^; composition j^ranulnr, sometimes smtdl^ and 
even impalpable ; it consists of *ixide of mati^anese, 
54'60; carbonic arid, 33-75; oxide of iron, 1*87; 
Silica, 4-37; lime, 2-50, It cfTervesces rather briskly 
In nitric acid ; before the b tow-pipe, its colour is 
changed into grey, brown, and hlnrk, and it decrepi- 
tatei strongly, but is infusible without addition. It 
U found fix the Saxon mines in the neighbourhood of 
Friber*^; also nt Nagyag in 'Fransylvwuia, For an 
ttrrourtt of the red and reddish- brown silicious ores 
of nnmsninese, see SiUnttr ff Manganese. 

MA \t; KL-W lllZEL; a kind of Iieet, whiclx does 
rwit ftJford fodder of as good quality, nor in such 



abundance, as was suppose at the liine of its u 
d action; but it is valuable from its Me and la 
nature. Tiie leaves may be eaien aaanbiatii 
spinach, and continue in season laD|f aflir tbii 
has withered. In Bome parts of GrnnaDj^ il%4 
mers prefer it, for llieir cattle, to most vegri^ 
and, lj**ide3, it can be obtained at the laUtf 
the season, when green fodder is mudi wunte^ 

MANGO; a celebrated fruit, now f«rud 
most of the tropical parts of tlie gJobe. It is ^ 
of India, and was introduced into 
year 178^. The taste is delicious, slightly 
yields only to Uie mangosteen. The iree 1$ ^ 
the sumach, and belongs to tlie natural ont^^i. 
ihttceo!. It attains the height ot thirty ar ^31 
has a rapid growth, and is very pnMiuotk^^^ 
leaves are simple, alternate, lanceolate, 
smooth J and entire. The flowers arc 
reddish, and disposed in large termiaid _ 
The fruit is kidney-shjiped. subject, hitwrrff, 
jifofid deal of variation in siie, form, andcujoor, 
cootnitis a large, flattened stone. More tlura «^ 
varieties of mango are cultivated, Mnne of vktdii 
very beautiful, and difiuse a dehgiitful pefte. 

MANGOSTfiEN. This far-famed ^ ii 11 
product oi a middiing-sixed and beauti^d irf*. Il 
garcinia mangostttnti ut butanisLs, and wa 
brought from the MoEticcn islands, butiiao<« 
vated in many parts of tlie East Indies. IW t0l 
are lar^e, opposite, smootlif coriaceous, 
ttie flowers are terminal and solitary, Mdvfi'^ 
red colour : the fruit is sluiped like, lod •hoot 4 
tarfe as an orange, divided iriteriudly Into tf^t*^ 
cells, each coutaiumg a single seed. UIkME^H 
the guttiferw, a natural fanuly, which h wt t'M 
heyoiii) tho tropics. It is, on all luiiidi,i(lnittfli 
be the mostdehcious»as well as the wt«5t«fcnbw*! 
of ail known fniits. We Imve not hfsM of * 
introduction into any part of inter-trf>pical Ai 
nkhougli great pains have been V^ktn tn 
thither so many of the pro<iuctiot»s of tJic Eftit 

MANGROVE {rhizophora) I a genus of jWl 
consisting of trees or shi ub>i, whk!^h i;rQW lo tt<yi 
countries, alouj; the beirders uf the »et, ia I** 
which are liable to be overflowed by the tthw^" 
even as far as low water mark. Tfreir hniuif*^ 
longj hang down toward? tlie earth, a iMb^l***^ 
have reached it, take root, an^l pruduceipvf^to 
In this man tier, immense aiid almo!i>t iatptcoiM 
forests are formetJ, which arc Ailed with vak wsk* 
of craljs. nquntjc Iiinl^, mosciieti«>e«, nndaiso^*!^ 
which attach themselves to the brandies. 'Ilie N* 
are simple, opposite, and entire, 17ie w»<l»srp( 
niarkable for throwing out roots, whidi y^p^ 
mniuig the branche"* of the trees, while yet tmr^ 
to the foot-stalk. The R mangle in fouiid la Fhsi 
nearly as far north as the 30tli parallel of bU^ 
This genus, and an allied on^, form a nttmlAi 
by themselves. 

MANIIEIM; a city of Oad«i, capiul of tbsd 
of the Nerkar, at the conflux of the Neckar wUli 
IthiiTc; thirty-four miles N, of Cttrlsruhe; b*. 
2W E.; lat. m^ 2^' N.; population, 2 1, 500. !• I 
it was chosen by the elector palatine for th« sH 
a town, being, before, a petty villain, with ten 
In 171*), it became the residence of tlie vh 
of the Palatinate and his court, and so conUavi 
1777. In 180;^, iiwas annexed to Bft^niL ll 
tains a very large pa face, is the second fafldai 
the grand duke, and tlie sf«t of the siipreine Ml 
appeal for the grand duchy. Manheim pff«e 
fine view from a distance. It is divi 
quarters, ami is of an oval form. It is 1 
greatest regularity ; the streets are wide. sOi 
well paved, the houses unifonn and wmH^ Vi 
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MMliiigi hf|[8 and handsome ; and it Is one 

1 III best towns in Germany. It contains Lutheran, 
MbmI, and Catholic chiurches, a synagogue, and 
kM hospitals. The palace contains a gallery of 
iWgi, cabinet of antiquities, and a library of 
UPOOvDlttnei. The observatory is a noble buiid- 
|b vith a curion tower 108 feet high. The lyceum, 
HBoartuBffcr the education of the npper classes, 
■pfrioieaM by able instmcters. 

HANI A ; a Roman spectre, the mother of the 
■ri» to 'vkn, in the most ancient times, human 
riioes, partfeolarly of children, were offered, 
i iteok . piaet as late as the time of Tarquinius 
ptifaa. li iobsequent times, onions and poppT- 
hii vere Mrificed instead of children. Little 
pt^ atgftd with wool, were hung outside the 
■^lo apprase the Mania; also clews of yam^ 
■I k muBber to the slaves, to protect them. 
PANlA. See Menial Derangemeni. 
JIANICHEES, or MANlCHiEANS. Of the 
Mer of this sect — whom the Orientals called 
jj^jhe fiiUiers of the church. Manes, terming 
Wjjhis adherents Manichees — history contains 
•■fcfpiit acoonnts. The older account, contained 
M hisuniam of the Christian church, seems far 
pCfgdible than the Arabic version of the tenth 
P|7« which oiakeshim an accomplished magician, 
gW painter, and a Christian priest; but says 
•jt piiticularly new respecting him. According 
jj* "«t account, he became, when a boy, a slave, 
**'*snameof Ctibrieus, to a wealthy widow in 
Jj^tt whose house he met with the four books of 
'■■Otts, an Egyptian enthusiast, of whom noUiing 
5^^ known, which had been left her by his 
y T frfbiiithus. or Buddas, entitled Mysteries^ 
JJjt, Gtipel {Artzeng) and Treasury. By the 
■^«(lli«c books, he was led to his doctrine of 
^Qridaad of fspirits, framed from the dualistic 
''^tkeChaldatans, togetlier with the systems of 
^Qoado. (See Gnostics.) Being left the heir 

2 liitfRai at her death, he assumed the name of 
^^■d iPDght to rear, like Mohammed, on the 
^^BB of these books, a new religious philoso- 
^ which he acquired disciples. The reputation 
^WlRlom caused him to be invited to the court 
fPar, king of Persia, where he was imprisoned, 
liQ the sick son of tliis king had died under his 

His scholars brought him information of the 
4n which Christianity had thrown in the way 
doctrines. The reading of the Holy Scriptures 
' Christians now suggested to him the idea that 
a ealled to the purification of Christianity from 
1| and hierarchical deformities, and to the dif- 

af a mysterious doctrine, unrevealed by the 
Qi— my, that he was tlie Comforter promised 

New Testament. Having escaped from prison, 
aUacted new disciples at Arabion, a fortress on 
oatiers of Mesopotamia, he sought, under the 
af an apostle of Christ, and, according to the 
e. narrative, favoured by Sapor*s successor, 
Uaa (Hormus), A. D. 272. to convert the 
iaiia in those regions to his doctrines. While 
ad in these endeavours, he is said to have been 
oifercome by Archelaiis, a Christian bishop at 
r (Cbame) in Mesopotamia, in two disputa- 
: lo have incurred again the suspicion of the 
■ court, and, in the year 277, to have been 
Ifd (according to the Christian account, flayed 
, at the command of king Varacces (Vaharem). 
Biitog on the ground of an eternal opoosition of 
lad evil, mingling the philosophy of Zerdusht 
later) with his arbitrary versions of biblical 
aca, his system possesses but little in common 
^liristianity, except the language. He assumes 
ffndplea, Sodepoident of eacE other ; one of 



good — the God, without form, in the kingdom of 
light ; and one of evil — the hy le, or devil, of colossal 
stature and human sliape, in the darkness of matter ;. 
the former strengthenea by two emanations, created 
in the beginning, tlie Son and tlie Spirit^and superior 
to the latter, both surrounded by innumerable similar 
aeons, or elementary natures, proceeding from them, 
which dwell in the five elements, or spheres, that 
rise one over the other In tho kingdom ot good, vix. 
light, clear water, clear air, genial fire, and pure 
eUier ; and, in the kingdom of evil, darkness, or 
earth, troubled water, stormy air, consuming fire 
and smoke^ firom each of which proceed congenial 
creatures. During an internal war of the aiwuys 
discordant powers of darkness, the defeated party 
discovered, from the high mountains on the frontiers, 
the kingdom of light, hitherto unknown to the devil. 
In order to conquer it, the devil made peace with 
his species. Tiie good God endeavoured to subdue 
his enemies by means of artifice and love. The 
prince of darkness, having eventually been defeated 
in tlie contest, produced the iirst parents of the 
human race. The beings engemlered from tliis 
original stock consist of a bodv formed cut of the 
corrupt matter of the kingdom ot darkness, and of two 
souls, one of which is sensual and lustful, and owes 
its existence to the evil spirit ; the other, rational 
and immortal, a particle of the divine light, which 
had been carried away in the contest, by the army 
of darkness, and immersed into tlie mass of malignant 
matter. The earth was created by God out of tliis 
corrupt mass of matter, in order to be a dwelling 
for the human race, that their captive souls might, 
by degrees, be delivered from their corporeal prisons, 
and their celestial elements extracted from the gross 
substance in which tliey were involved. With tiiis 
view, God produced two beings from his own sub- 
stance, Christ and tlie Holy Ghost ; fur the Mani- 
chaeans held a consubstantial Trinity. Christ, or 
the glorious intelligence, called by the Persians 
Mithras, subsisting in and by himself, and residing 
in the sun, appeared in due time among the Jews 
clothed with the shadowy form of a human body, to 
disengage the rational soul from tlie corrupt body, 
and to conquer the violence of malignant matter, 
and he demonstrated his divine mission by stupen- 
dous miracles. This Saviour was not man : all that 
the New Testament relates respecting the humanity 
of Jesus was merely appearance, even his death and 
resurrection ; but his sufferings are emblems of tlie 
purification by self-denial, death and new life, neces- 
sary for corrupted men. His crucifixion, in paiticu- 
lar, is an allegory of the torments of the soul, which 
ii fastened to matter as to a cross. When the pur- 
poses of Christ were accomplislied, he returned to 
his throne in the sun, appointing apostles to propa- 
gate his religion, and leaving his followers tlie 
promise of the Paraclete, or Comforter, who is Mani 
the Persian. Those souls who believe Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God, renounce the worship of the 
God of the Jews, who is the prince of darkness, and 
obey the laws delivered by Christ, and illustrated by 
Mani, the Comforter, are gradually purified from 
the contagion of matter ; and, their nurification be- 
ing completed, after having passed through two 
states of trial, by water and fire, first hi tlie moon 
and then in the sun, their bodies return to their or- 
iginal mass (for the Manichasans derided the doctrine 
of the resurrection of bodies), and their souls ascend 
to the regions of light. But the souls of those who 
have neglected the salutary work of purification, 
pass, after death, into the bodies of other animals, 
or natures, where they remain till they have accom- 
plished their probation. Some, however, more 
perrene and obatimite, are consigned to a severer 
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> of trial, bfdn^ delivered m-pr, for a timPi lo 
Hie power of nialigiiunt aerial spirits^ who lormpnt 
tliem in vnrJom ways. Afiet ibis, a Sro shall break 
forth and cim^ume Lhe warld, oiiJ {lie prince and 
powers of cJairknPts sliall return to their primitive seats 
of misery , *n which tlie y &IieH dwell \\w i-ver. Between 
the>e s^als find Uie k inborn of light the souls of 
tliose nut whully purified keep eternal watch* that 
boLli ma J remain us iliey were from the beg inning . 

With this system of refigion, which was contained 
In tliG books of ^cjtliUinus uiul Mani's own ireatise!», 
letters and Bpocryphal writings; but, at present, 
exists only in lim tragmenls found in tJie andent 
authors, especiaily in St Augnstiii** ng^atnst LheMan- 
Ichees, the nn"ml system ot' this sect correspondi. 
It divides the Manichees into two clashes : the eleei 
sre lo elisttun from winc^ fle^h, and nil animal fiKid, 
niarriBge and sexual indidg^ence^, from musjc» the 
possession of eurUily gcKi^K and all luxury, as well 
a3 from war, labour, and doiing injury to the vej^ela- 
bte witridt aifd even troni pluckin|^ fruits; are to kill 
no artimnls Ijut veriBln, and devotu their life to pious 
cuiiteinplation. Mure was allowed the audiiors, or 
more impcTlVct, By their labour, they Jiad to sup- 
port themselves and the elect ; in nkirriage^ muNt 
absttnn from the procreatimi of children^ and place 
tliiir iiappiness in puverty. The head of all xvas 
MiiiM, with twelve di>nples^ aman^ wham Ihomas, 
Huddas, and Aeuas from whom the Mnnicliees were 
al^ ca I IfHl ^cwaitrVf 4^ deserve mention. The Mani- 
eluwan congregathNis wejc superintended by b]sIio[J9» 
of wlmni \iaiii ordained seventy^ two ; hj ehlers and 
(deactinSj all from tlie cla^ of the elect, in which tliere 
were al&o sainted virgins. These ecclesia*5tics had, 
however, merely the authority of lead lers, the chtirch 
government bein»f democrat Lea 11 y admiiustered by the 
eongrega Lions. Temples , altars, images, victims, 
Bnd other sensible aids of divine worship, were not 
lllowed: their worship consisted ol" singmg, prayers, 
tlie reading of their sacred botik^, and lectur- 
ing. The Slipper they celebrated wiihoot wine, and, 
like the primitiire Christians, often delayed baptism 
to 9 mature age. Of the fasts and festival of the 
ChristJaiti, they observed only that which comraemo- 
rated the death of Jesus, and Sunday; the latter, with 
strict fa^tiiie^. In March thay celebrated tlm anni- 
versary of thr death of Mani {Beina), on which day 
n splendid pidpil^ five steps in elevation, was erected 
In their simple hulls of assembly for Mani, present in 
the spirit. They claimed the lllleof Chri^^hins ; but, 
natwklutanding the reptitatinn of exttnortbnary 
purity of morale, conceded them even by their cne- 
ittiet, they had to sufTer, after the fourtli century, 
more cruel i>ersecutions Uian other lierctics. Till 
Uiis time, they liad spread with great rapidity from 
Persia, where they had their ori*^n, through Syria 
and Asia Minor, lo Northern Africa, and even as far 
m Italy. In Northern Africa, where they had 
maity, though not numerous ron^egations, with 
^e^itimte bistiops, Uiey were eiterminated, in the 
Itlth cenlnry, by the Vandals ; in the Roman empire. 
cspecliiHy In Italy (whither numbers of them had 
fled lifom Africa), by the persecutions of Christian 
eoiperoff and episcopal excommunications. Being 
finally suppressed in Persia also, they took refuge, 
after the WginniPg- of the sixth century, partly in 
Uie heathen regions of iLastent Asia, where tney seem 
to have had an influence on the farwintion of La- 
maisni, portly in the obscurity of secret brotherhoodi , 
and flppearetl, in giibsrc[uent centuries, under differ- 
ent ttames. The Prist ill ianisLs, Patdickin?t, and 
CatharisU (<(. v.) Iiad much in enininon with tlie 
hfanichees i their name, wai, however, given to 
heretical sect^ and societies In the middle agw, at 
to the CanoDlci, bttnit at Orleam in lQt«, fre<iiioiitly 
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. MANIFEST is a regular list of a i 
containing the mark and number of ^ 
]^ackage, the names of the persons by \ 
ferent parcels of goods are ahipped. an 
persons to whom they are consigned ; | 
of tlie q^mlity of Uio goods contained 
age, as rum, sugar, tea, coflee, 4ic. ; 
account of iJ^ie freight that the captaii 
from Iho cmi!^ignee of i»ucli gooda, of 
corresponding with the bills of lading \ 
alr{!ady signed. The manifest is imml 
the ship-broker, who clears Uws ves« 
custom house, and by tlie captain, aiHJ 
voucher for the latter, whereby Uj iel ' 
with his owners, &c, 

MANIFESTO i a declaration 
Lhe commencement of a war, 
powers^ lo show the causes which jfl 
measure. 1 he name is taken from dial 
fettum tit, &c. (it is manifest), the I 
the^e decbratifins, as thry were and 
in Latin, Manifest4H*s are in the fo 
letters : Ihey commence with a short J 
public in general, and are signed Witf 
tlie sovereign who if^sues them. ManK 
continent, are usunlly written in Freiiclt 
been in U5e among all nations, till ouri 
France, where so many old foroks ll 
aside, the place of manife^itoes, diiriof 
was bupplipd by m^sages from Uie el 
senatr\ proclamations to the aniiy,aiiifi 
the Afonitetir, 

MAM LllJS^ Marcusj a Roman p»i' 
ed, pmbobly, in the .Augustan age, Th( 
ces of h i s life are u n k no wii . H e i* lest f 
a poet than as being the Roman who, H 
A ratu5, undertook a didactic poem on ai 
this poem, we have bat five books. Itijf 
mmiea. It is valuable chiefly as a w(S 
it contains, however, a few beaulifal i 
passages, particularly in the intrticHl 
best editions are by Bentley (Lotidni 
Stober (Strasbui^, 1707), and Phigri 
2 vols,) 

MANILLA; capital of Luciw, aH 
Spanish possessions in the PhiUppineSj 
N.; Ion. 1I6*» 16' E. ; pciputttLi..nJ 
suburbs, about 60,000, of which IsOOO I 
7CXXJ Meli% 4(XX) Chinese, and the 
(See Mataj/a.) Manilla is beaniifidly i| 
bottom of a bay, on the west side of lb 
is well furtified. The streets are wmI 
litrhted ; the houses generally conilsl I 
story of stone, and an iipf>er «tory of wo 
with balcunies, and windows of mothd 
some other tmn<rparent substance, 
buildings are the churches and UN 
chief nmnufaciurej are cigars, and a 
ent stuff, which the native* use for 
commerce Is very considerable fiiM 
been openwl lo foreigners. The 
export fire sugar, indigo, cotton 
pearl «, ffC. ; wine, brandy, eotton^ ill] 
manufactured articles, cutiery, fee,, ' 
imports. In IR19, nine Spanish, fin 
American, four Portuguese, aeYenlM 
and thirteen Chlne«ie jtmks, sailed 
Provi<iions are abundant and cheap. 
are fertile and well cultivated, lhe 
and dnmp. Manilla has repeatedly 
earthqftiikes. Those of 1016, iT^d, nfl 
very destr active, A hurricane, ^^ ^^ 
most of tlie hoiiaes left staoduig. la 
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Iff Of Briftidi, ui naiMMd Ibr a BillioB Iter- 
ittPAiiimmM. 

SIIOC, MANDIOCA, or CASSAVA {gMiro- 
rn^ki)} a tortwNii shrub, allied to the castor. 
M, lad Merettifif from the outritlous qualities 
mm. II to Indigeiioui to tropical America. 
■DveohiYaiad from Florida to Magellan, and 
mleBHlrici of Asia and Africa. The stem 
Mlh, knM^nc six or seven feet high ; the 
andtansle^deei 



eply divided into firom three 
n M«^ vhich are lanceolato, acute, and en- 
Iht I s m II are disposed in loose compound 
«^ wi the ealfx is reddish or pale-yeilow ; 
riliiihMit giobolar, and is composed of three 
MhaMaioing^ a shining seed about as large 
niftte castor^l plant. It is easily culti- 
,fli«im|Mdly, and produces abundantly. It 
iiMiBluect to the ravages of animals^ or to 
littiios oc the atmosphere, tluin most crops, 
■idei^ accommodates itself to almost every 
fioil. The rooU attoin the slae of the tiiigh, 
friraat least a year to bring them to per^ 
HiUier can they be kept in the ground for a 
period than two years. The cnltivated vari- 

• ffsry numerous. It is said Uiat an acre of 
iwilt Bovish more persons tlian six acres of 

Ivery part of the plant is filled with a milky 
siricli is a very violent and dangerous poison, 
foa death in a few minutes when swallowed; 
Hy well excite surprise that human ingenuity 
Mfe converted tlie roots into an article of 
for this purpose the roots were formerly 
vHh rough pieces of stone ; but they are now 
: it wooden mills, and the paste is put into 
vUeh are exposed for several hours to the 
tf a very heavy press. By this means it is 
■iff all the poisonous juice, and the residue is 
tMm. Cassava flour, when kept free from 
■tycaatiaiies good for fifteen or twenty years, 
nyairitious, half a pund a day being suffi- 
VMyoaa. The Creole women prefer the cas- 
ivfettt bread, but, to a European, the Uste is 
^tifA 1 1 is also the basis of several different 
fttt tana of which are acid, agreeable, and 
Mve. The substance called tapioca, which 
fitly imported into £urope and tl^ United 
mi is used for jelly, puddings, and other 
' nvposes, is separated from tlie fibrous 
the roots by teking a small quantity of the 
Ifr the juice is extracted, and working it by 
I a thick white cream appears on tlie surface, 
te icmped off and washed in water, gradu- 
aides to the bottom. After the water is 
0^ the remaining moisture is dissipated by a 
I, and the substance being constantly stirred. 
If Ibrms into grains about as large as those 
. This is the purest and most ' wholesome 
Ihe manioc. 
nPULATION (from the Latin) ; work done 

• hands. The word is used in pharmacy for 
piratkm of dnigH ; in chemistry, for the pre- 
i ef substences for experiments ; in animal 
«^ for tlie moUim of tlie hands, by which a 

• magnetised, ilee Magneiism, AnimaL 
|IPULUS. See Legion. 

rrOU, among some tribes of the North 
■ Indians, is the name for a magical pre- 
r whose virtues nre somewhat lilce those of 
Pt A fi|(ure of an animal, a feather, a horn, 
bnk, or some o<ther object, is consecrated, 
ious charrfia^ by the sorcerer, or doctor of 
» or village, and worn by the individual for 
it intended as his mauitou, or medicuie. It 
be not unlike tXie/eOch (q. v.) of most bor- 



MANL1U8, Maicvi CAHTouirra ; a brave, am* 
bitious, and artful patrician and consul of Rome. 
The Gauls, under Brennus. had captured Rome 
f B. C. 390), and were besieging the capitol. On a 
Clark night, thev determined to surprise the citadel. 
They liad already reached the foot of the walls ; the 
sentinels, thinkmg them secure, had fallen asleep, 
and the enemy had already discovered a vulnerable 
point, when the garrison was awakened by the 
cackling of tome geese, which were dedicated to 
Juno. All rushed to their arms ; Manlius was the 
first who reached the place of danger. Two of the 
Gauls had gained the summit ; one of them fell under 
his sword; and the other he thrust over with hit 
shield. His example animated the rest The capi- 
tol was saved, and Manlius received the surname 
Capiiolinus. Having afterwards proposed a law to 
free the people from texes, the senate was excited 
against him, ami he was arrested and imprisoned as a 
disturber of tlie peace. But the people looked up to 
him as their greatest benefactor, and with one voice 
demanded his liberation. It was granted ; but his 
restless spirit led him to new enterprises ; he even 
aimed at the sovereignty, and the tribunes of the 
people became his accusers. He was condemned to 
death, and thrown from the Tarpeian ruck (B. C. 
383). 

MANLIUS, TiTus ToaQUATvs ; a Roman consul 
and general, son of Manlius Imperiosus. On 
accoiuit of a defect in his speech, his father was 
unwilling to carry him into the city, and kept him 
in the country nmong the slaves. This conduct 
appeared so unjust to the tribune Marcus Pom- 
ponius, that he summoned the fiitlier before him to 
answer for himself. The son, indignant that his 
father should be persecuted on his account, immedi- 
ately hastened to the house of the tribune with a 
dagger in his hand, and forced him to swear that he 
would proceed no further. This filial piety made 
such an impressran on the people, tliat they cliose 
Manlius military tribune for ttie next year. He 
marched with the army against the Gauls ; one of 
whom challenged the bravest Roman to single con- 
test. Manlius accepted the challenge, conquered 
his adversary, and encircled his own neck wiih the 
collar {torptis) of the Gaul, in consequence of which 
he received the surname of Torpiahis, which he 
transmitted to his posterity. Some years after, he 
was appointed dictator. He was the first Roman 
who ever held this office without having been consul. 
He was afterwards consul, and held the consulship 
in the Latin war (B. C. 340). Contrary to his 
express orders, tliat no Roman should enrage in 
combat without command, out of the ranks, his son, 
remembering liis father's victory, accepted a chal- 
lenge to single contest from one of the chiefs of the 
enemy. He came off victorious, and laid the tpoib 
of the enemy at his father's feet He turned relno- 
tently from his son, gave him the crown of victory, 
and immediately ordered the lictor to execute upon 
him tlie punishment of his disobedience. This in- 
stance of severity secured to Manlius the most implicit 
obedience. A few days after, he defeated the enemy. 
In the battle, his colleague, Decius Mut, devoted his 
life to his country. The senate voted to him the 
honour of a triumph. He then retired to private life. 
Maniianm edieta became a proverbial expression fur 
commands of severe Justice. 

MANNA. This substence, which it so frequently 
employed In the mmUria mediea, and which forms a 
considerable article of commerce, exudes naturally 
or from incisions made in the trunk and branches of 
a tpeciea of ash {omui rUundi/olia), It first ap- 
pears at a whitish Juice, thickent on being exposed 
to the air, and, when dried, fionat a whitUi or rad- 
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graouliir substance, which is the mantia of com- | 
:e. TJiB tre« i^ a native of lUxiyt ari<^ Js cuUU ! 
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vated exlensivejy in Sicjiy. June and July are tlie 
two nioiiUis ill which the 111 Mil na is a>Uected. It is 
lietachtfd frain thi* trec^ with wmKleii knives, and is 
afiei ward^ 4^xi«»sfHl to the sun tor drying. A hiLle 
milt, or even a I hick (o^, wiU often occasion tlie loss 
of the collections of a whole dny. TJie taste of 
manna ts sweK, niid shgluly iiniitieuus* U Is a mild 
purgaiivi*, nod is pniin|ially admiuisteredltf* children. 
The /raxf/iw.? virgata alsa yields niaiiim, but it can- 
not bie ubtuiited tnmi fliiy other iipecies of ornux, 

MANNliU, in the fine arts, is usetl iti two ditlerent 
inwiniojjs : FiisU it sig^nifies I he habitual style of an 
artist or a school of arlisLs, (Siee S(yie.) Secondly. 
mnnner (alsi* mamiorisfn) is used as a term of 
reproach, and desitriuii-c-s iliose quahties of a work of 
art which do not proceetl naturalJy fiom Uie subject 
treated, but fnun the itkHvidual dianicter of the 
arti^^t^ or tJie false taste of uii age. Such are the 
studied yet imlrtie perform Eiices of eertaio actors, 
tlie jihmseology or conceptions tjf certain poets, the 
colouring or €Olnp1J^itioll of certflio painters, he, 
'The two setises of the word are not to be con- 
founded. A history of niannensni in the fine 
arts would be both in teres! in g: and instructive, a 
roriiect view of the alw^rrations of Ihe human mind 
hi any imporkint pnrlicuiar fyrmshiug a valuable 
wariuug^ fur the lliUire, 

MANNERT, Cosbao, a distinguished German 
scholur, was born at Akdorf in 1752. He was first 
teacher at the St Sekddusschool in Niiremberjf, 
and, ill i 78S, at the j^tjidian ^ymnnsumi there. In 
17i>7, he was madt» pro/esmr m-dinaritts nf philositphy 
at Akdorf J in 1808, of history at Land-ihut ; and. in 
18:^(1, of geography aitd stiUistics* at Munich. His 
principal works are, (Jmgraphie tier Griec/ten und 
Homer [10 vols., Nureml*er^% 1788^18:^5; 2d edit., 
from vol. i. to vol. iv., 17!>S> — 18J?0) ; fbmpendium 
der TcuUchen Heichs Geschichte (ib. ISai ; Ihl edit,, 
1819); Siathiik des Tetdschen Reich g (Baiuberjj, 
ISfHi) ; Uie iiflesfe Gtsrhichte Bojarkns and unit^r 
B f wo/mer (Surcmbi'v^, 1807) ; Kaiser Ludwig ff. 
mier dtr Baier, rine gtArnofe Prcis^cArift i LandshiU, 
1812) ; IhndhHch dn- aftnt Geschichte (Berlin, 
1818} ; Die Geschichte Baierns [2 vob.^ Leipsic, 
1826) ; Gexchichte der aiien Ueuttckenf hetondert 
der Fntnkm (1829). 

MANNCS ; a hiTO of the nncieot German mytho- 
lotry, the stni of 1 huifskoo, revereil, like Hfrcule^, 
a Iter his ilt-nt'L Fnun hi ni conies the llerniian word 
Jiianti, signifying a male endowed with power and 
courage. 

MANGEL, i^&s FaAJTCEsco, the most celebrated 
lyric pot* I of modem Porta i;^iie*5e literature, boni at 
L J s Iwu 1 , 1 7 ,11 , d ie4 1 a t 1 *a ri s, I S I tl . H is talent was 
first knnwn to foreis^ners, whom he attended as a C#ee* 
raWf after tlie earthqtiike of LisIkju in 175^, His 
poems are also popular amon^ his countrymen. That 
on Virtue has been jrenerally admired, 11 is enemies, 
jealous of his repiitntion, endeavoured to render his 
opioioirs siHpiciotis» fijr which they found means in 
his expressions conreniinsr toleration and monks^nnd 
In his traoslation nf th<* Tartttfe of Moliere. Cited 
liefiire the inquisition, he di«iarmed (July 4, 1778) the 
ns^ent of the h<4y filBce, and led lo Paris, where he 
ever after continued to re^sifle. He transiatefl VVlp- 
land's OhfroH, His poems, under the title of rerswt 
dr Fifin/9 E/ysift^ 511 several vohtmes, liis odesatKl 
hra tnutslaiioii of Lafontnine's Fables are pirticulariy 
esteemed. 

MANCEUVRE, in military art ; a movement pi ven 
to a bmly of trotips, nccordinjf to the rules of taclics, 
by which it is iiuejided in gujn a cleeisive advantage 
over an enemy^ or to regain advantages which the 



enemy has alre^y won* A i 
cuted by lar|;e or small masses, aooonHo^ | 
concerted plan, ur upon tlie suddeu impuise 
seizing: up'jii a favourable momrnt : iu j^ 
be said, that m mice uv res Juive brcotne vm 
cable in pro[>ortiou as ontiies hovf» gnum b 
discipline str^cttT^ In an ancient liauk, 
comb»t was well kiodted. the commniuiei 

f treat degree, the direction o( his truo^: 
tattles, he is enabled by mancruvres ui ru 
roiire controlling iofluence, though tlien 
maments when lie is obliged to (K Uie N 
(See Bailie) I'o enecute efi^^iiveiaaiMni 
heat of baLlle,, requires great coolness 
sighted II ess in the commander^ ami iliorou| 
ill the troops, A lusuiotuvre geiiirrally ii 
tile excelientc of the olhcers of all Uegret 
One of the most important mmxKUfrt 
ouUlankiug an enemy, in which the p 
brick part of liis line {reftuet), v.- hi 1st ta 
strives to turn tlie wing of the enemy, <i 
with the assistaiK^e of a division pariicfi 
ed to get round it, and thus to thriR 
into confusion. The invention of tJ*i« I 
ascrilied to Epaininorulas ; he owed itiftl 
at Leuctra and iMaiiLinea. Philip. Al« 
atPlmrsalia, Banierat Wittstock, l««i 
kowii2, Frederic tlie fJreat at Holieiifi 
Leuthen, Napulctui, and other gcnefi 
most brilliant successes to this iniM 
executing it, the attacking army alwoyi f 
oblique direction, and tlie atliick is 
en reheiort (tj. v.), as at Leutlien. 
through tlie enemy's line (see Linf)' 
oeuvre in naval warlare — is^ to laiid-lwi 
Ijoldest and mostthingeroiis- Tlic reir 
(chess-board) is one t»f tlic most , 
most fitted to preserve calmness i 
troops. I'he change of front dur 
very danger on*?, ami rarely surrr cds. Tfe 
battle, where the oilier circijmst:iuces«rfn 
tlepeiids upou the cjipucity of the ir<wp|J 
vriiig ; heme inaooMivring in peace «^ili 
is very iipcessary^ in which the clih ' 
btilli parties most be laid down ! 
details on j^ lit to Iw left to the i 
judgment ui the officers sluill l>e 
proviivces of Prussia, large bodies i _ 
imally assembled for this purpcYse, 
September 5 to September SO, iO,0 
collected for this object near B«f 
Adolphus and Charle§ XII. exerm^dj 
well that they were allowetl lo be ilmk 
but Fr^-deric the t J reat conceived the^ 
from a new point of view, and from 1 
he superintended the reviews and ina 
guards, and the garristin of Berlin, Hi 
proceeded the new art of war. ThefB J 
the movements which went after 
into the army at large; and generals fitpi 
were sent to study his ma nop uv res. Bui 
happens with the creations of genius^tli 
of his plans by inlerior tnen was aol 
pedantic laimiteness of detail with wM 
of Europe we ro embarrassed, when Uii 
French revolution took |>laee. I'he § 
Preach generals now rp formed th© art O 
ma 11 or uv ring on a great scale was invent 
Napoleon developed it stiU £[irtl)«ri afk 
Europe leomeil it from him. 

MANOMin'EK (iir. f^*c(^ rure. and 

sure); an instrnmr-nt to meii&un* or sho 

tioiis in the rarity or density of the air. 

MAN UK [manerium, from mam^w^, t 

cause the tisual retadencc of the owner) i 
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• fieee of tcnrikory hrid hj a lord or great per- 
1% wiio oocopied a part of it, as much as was 
Bfy for the use or his own immediate fiuniiy, 
pMfd or leued the remainder to tenants fur 
tted rrats or serrices. This was the origin of 
aMfttates, vis. those held by copy of the roll 
I court of the manor. No manori, with ail their 
Mi and fiancfaises, have been granted in Eng- 
NMse the leigB of Edward III. Oneof the most 
bant hiridgta to tliese ancient manors, was the 
t» hold a ooart, called a e^urtkmm, which was 
Pithin the amior, and had jurisdiction of misde- 
o«i and MMances within the manor, and disputes 
L pnperty brtween the traants. (See Courts.) 
Iwr baach of the jurisdiction, and entirely dis- 
AoB Che preceding, was, the receiving of the 
■der of the estate of any tenant, and admitting 
QMee or soooessor in his place, and transacting 

aaiten relating to the ienure or tenancies, for 
I pwposes the court was held by the steward of 
■Mr. The steward was also the registrar or 
I h the other branch of the jurisdiction, for the 
BMioo of suits ; but the freeholders of tXke manor 
iiHIect the judges in these. 
UiSFELD ; one of the most ancient families 
I counts, taking their name from the castle 
Id in the former circle of Upper Saxony. — 
^-Mhut van Mans/cld was the natural son of 

* ftiist, count of Mansfeld, governor of Luxem- 
■iri Brussels. The archduke Ernst of Austria, 
■kr to the young Peter, educated him in the 
■e religion. He was uf service to the king of 
*^ the Netherlands, and to the emperor in Hun- 
^ consequence of which the emperor Rodolphus 
Ifcimatw^him. But when he was denied the 
'y aad estates which his fether had possessed in 
*<Wiiliiidi, and wiiich had been promised to him, 
' ISlOl embraced the Calvinistic doctrines, and, 

IthaPnilestant princes, became one of the most 
Ue anaies of the house of Austria. In 1618, 
' traoBi Id the- assistance of the revolted Bohe- 
ta long time fur the elector Frederic of 
i^ devastated the territories of the spiri- 
, was several times beaten, but always 
*M to make head anew. In 1625, he collected 
^ by the aid of English and French money, 
tadrd to penetrate into the Austrian hereditary 
April 25, 1626, he was beaten by Walienstein 
^■no, yet continued his march to Hungary, to 
l^dem Gabor, prince of Siebenbiirgen (Tran- 
k); but, the latter having changed his views, 
Nd dbbanded his troops, intending to go to 
ft by way of Venice. Hut not far from Zara 
K rick, and died in 1626, in his fortieth year. 
M buried at Spalatro. At Uie approach of 
' he ordered his armour to be put on, and stood 
Mng on two of his aids, to await the last ene- 
ilaufeld was one of the greatest generals of 
IM. He rose more formidable from every 
V- -With great understanding, which he showed 
^ipkanatic transactions, he united overpower- 
iwenoe and inexhaustible cunning. He main- 
I Us troops by plunder, and was comfmred to 
li The Lutheran line of the house of Mansfeld 
It tsUnct in 1710; in 1780, the hist male of 
Mholic line died. His only daughter brought 
ililodial esUtes of the familv, by marriage, to 
ch Boliemian house of Collorf^o, which has 
borne the name of Colloredo Mansfeld. 
T county of Mansfeld was, in 1814, added 
I Prussian government of Merseburg. This 
' if interesting to Germans, as Eisleben and 
sId are sitoatra in it. In the former Luther 
m. Id the latter he went to school. 
N6F1ELD MOUNTAIN is the highest 



mit of the Green mountains, and the most elevated 
mountain in Vermont. I'he elevation of the north 
peak, called the Ckin, above the state-house at 
Montpelier, b 4051 feet ; above the ocean, 4279 ; 
elevation of the south peak, called the iVof^ , above 
the State-house, 3755 ; above the ocean, 3983. The 
mountain is situated in Mansfield and Sterling, about 
twenty-five miles from Burlington. 

MANSFIELD, William Murray, earl of, the 
fourth son of David, lord Stonnont, was bom at 
Perth, in Scotland, March 2, 1705. He received 
his education at Westminster sdiool, and Christ- 
church, Oxford. He tlien made the grand tour, and, 
on his return, became a student at Lincoln's Inn, 
and, after the usual term of probation, was railed to 
the bar. He gradually made his way to eminence 
in his profession, and, in 1742, was appointed solici- 
tor-general, about which time he also obtained a seat 
in parliament. After distinguishing himself as an 
advocate at Edinburgh, in 1743, and as one of the 
managers of the impeachment of lord Lovat, in 1747, 
he succeeded Sir Dudley Ryder as attorney- general 
in 1754, and as chief-justice of the king's bench in 
1756 ; soon after which he was created baron Mur- 
ray, of Mansfield. For a few montlis, in 1757, he 
held the office of chancellor of the exchequer. Dur- 
ing that interval, lie effected a coalition of parties, 
which led to tlie administration of Pitt, afUTwards 
lord Chatham. The same year, he declined the ofi'er 
of tlie great seal, as he did twice afterwards. A 
chanse of parties in Uie cabinet, in 1765, which intro- 
duced hito office the marquis of Ro<-kinf>ham and his 
friends, for a while tlirew lord Mansfield into the 
ranks of tlie opposition. The year 1770 was memoir 
able for attacks on his character in a judicial capa- 
city, in both houses of parliament, which, however, 
led to no serious result. On tlie trial uf Wcxxlfall, 
for publishing Junius*s Letters, and on some other 
occasions, he sliowed himself the zealous supporter 
of government. In October, 177G, he was advanced 
to the dignity of an earl of Great Britain. During 
tlie riots in London, June, 1780, his house was at. 
tacked by the Anti-Catholic mob, and his valuable 
collection of books and manuscripts fell a sacrifice to 
the fiiry of the multitude, by whom the mansion was 
burned to the ground. He continued for some yeara 
longer to exercise his judicial functions. In 1788, 
he resigned his office of chief justice ; and the re- 
mainder of his life was spent in retirement, princi- 
pally at his seat at Caen-wuod, near Hampstead. He 
died March 20, 1793. As a politician, lord Mans- 
field was a favourer of high maxims of government 
in general ; and in the law of libel, he supported the 
opinion, that the jury is the judge of tlie fact only, 
and not of the law. He was, however, an enemy to 
violent exertion of power, as well as a friend to relig- 
ious toleration. On various occasions, he opposed 
vexatious prosecutions, under intolerant laws, and 
voted m &vour of Uie bill for the relief of tlie Roman 
Catliolics. His ideas of legi^lation were, on many 
points, liberal. As an orator, he displayed more of 
persuasive elegance tlian of boldness and force ; but 
he might fairly have contested the palm of eloquence 
with any of his contemporaries, except lord Chatham. 
In argument he was acute. Lord Ash burton used 
to say, that when he was wrong, the faults of his 
reasoning were not easily delected ; and when he 
was right, he was irrt*sistible. His fame rests 
chiefly on his conduct as a judge. He would not 
accept of the legal compensation to which he was 
entitled for the destruction of his pro} eriy in 1 780. 
There is a life of him by HoUiday (4io. 1797), and 
by Th. Roscoe, in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopiedia. 

M ANSLAUGHTER. See Homicide. 

MANSO^ John Caspar FRKoiaic, bora in the, 
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Juchy ^f Goth&tMaj 2Gf 175d, nntl died June 6, 
18s?0, in B res by, whpre Jie Imti been, since 1790, 
pi'i»-rector, and siijce I793» rector of the Mary iVlag- 
dHiicu gyaiiia«tliiim. lie wrote a good deal iti pru^e 
and poetrj, but liis most iuipuilant wtirks are. If is- 
tiiry of till* Prtjisuiri State since tJie lVnc« ol" Huly 
tns^burg (Fraiiktori oti ihe Maine, 18iy et i^q,, 3 
viit!^.)^ nnd D History of the Ostrogtitlnc Hoipu'e iii 
Italy (Bn'siau, 1824), hoih in (ifrmon. 

M ANTCHOOS, or M ANTCHEH'S* Sec Maud- 
ghttre*. 

MANTEC.NA, Ai*drk«% orb of Uic most cele- 
tjrnted of tlie c^arJy painterv, was Uorn at Fadim, in 
1431. Hh lu&jfter, ^qtiarcione, was itiducetl by die 
taU-nts wludi he dis] layed to adopt hirn as a son. 
U he youdi employed Jiimsflf prtiicipnlly Ui drawing 
frniu anliquKS, and, at (he ui^e of sixteen, painted u 
picture for tlie grnnti altur in the church of St 
So^ihia, nt I'mhm. Maniegn«i soon after entered the 
iervice of Lodovico Gonzoi^at at Mantua^ vvhei-e he 
ppeinnl a school. Here he painted his great picture, 
the 1 liumpJi of Julius O^ar, f*>r the exhibition of 
which u pahce was erccled ht Mantua, It consists 
of Severn I pictureSj which tmxe uince l>een transfer- 
red to HaiiKpLon court. Conza^ conferred on him 
the bonouir of kiii^;bthnod in reward for his merit. 
Innocent VIII. invited tire artist to Rome, lit paijit 
ill llie Belvedere, and he lifierwards executed a 
ijuuiljpr of c>i|iiLal works. One of tlie latest nnd liest 
was the Atadmttm deiia I'itioria, now in the Louvre 
at Paris, in wliich tJiovanni Francesco Goniuga is 
seen returning ihauts for tiie victory ^tiined by him 
over the forces of Cliarles VI IL (1490). There are 
several otiier of \m works in tlie Louvre, and an 
Annunciation in the Dres^len |^allery» He die*! at 
Mautua ia 1506. Maute|T|ia excel h'd in perspec- 
tive, whieh was then a rare ineriL His manner was 
Slid* and dry, and \m imitiitiun of the ancient h every- 
where jnanifesL Hi» son^ Francesco, was also a 
painter. 

MANTELETS, in the art of war ; a kind of mov- 
alile. parapets, raude of planks about three inches 
thick, naib'd one over nnotlier, to Ihe hei)<ht of al- 
UMi^l six feet, generally cased with tin, njtd set npon 
little wheels, mi tliut in a die^e they may be driven 
before the pioneers, mid serve as bliads to shelter 
Ihem from tlie enemy's small shot. 

M ANTINEA ; one of ihe most ancient, and, with 
Tegen, irw>st important cities of Arcadia, on the 
frontier of Arguiis, on the little river Ophis. The 
nimlent Tripoliun fq. v.) is built on tlie mitre of the 
ancient cities of Megalopolis, Tegea, Mantinea, and 
Palinntium. Mantinea wa<c known for it^ wealth^^ 
and fiimous* for the iuittles fouijht near it, one B.C. 
418, in tJio fimrteenth year of the Pelopoiine«ian war, 
the icsuk of which battle wa*. tliat Argo* secei^.ed 
from Athens, and joined Sparta; the other, fou»;)it 
B. C, 3(33, by Epuniinondas, Bgaiust the Pelojnm- 
ne»ian<4. Eixuninontlas (q. v.) was victorious^ but 
fell. A third battlis was fought near Mantinea, B.C. 
200^ lie t ween Machanidet^ tymni of Lacedismon 
and Philopttinen* geneml of the Ad^iin Icag-ue. 
The lutter was %)cioriuus^ and slew ilie tyrant with 
his own hnnd. 

MANTIS. Few of the insect tribe have attmcted 
more attejition than the8« curious productions of 
rature, Uimi their singular forRi"^, and still more 
singular h,'ibiti$. From the mauiicr in which tttey 
StrKch out their fore legn. they huve acquired the 
rfptlLation of dtviocr*, and Ijenvuse ihey often rest 
on their hind leg*, foldiogf the anterior pair over 
their breaJt, the inperititiotu have snppmed them in 
the not of prvyer; heuce tliey are called, in Lanp^uiv 
doc, wliertt Umj wtt oonmiui^ by the nnnin of jpfit- 
Hm^ JJ» ^m sumlii hsa Wn fte^mnited, by 
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modem enlomologistf, Into sttmt fM 
vii. mantU, it}$etirufH^ pha*ma,hi\^fkp _ 
first of these contains the celebratnl mioiIisi 
religtosa), which, as has been siid| ti ^ilpt 
tiderctl ua possessing miraculuttspoifm, Th 
sUtioii appears to ejitend to almost etoy pi 
world in which tliese insect* are fotri»if* 'tt 
regard them as under the espec<ai pfBd 
Adahf and tlie Hottentots pay divine ha 
theoi. TJie dry leaf mantis {phjfHium M 
its shape and colour, is remarkuUie, uivsri 
gipsting tlie idea of a dry and wttherfd Inf. 
nunners, also^ in addition to their stnidiii 
the delmion. Tliey often rtrmnin on 1 
without motion; then, »uddejily ^firm^ 
air, appear to be blo«^ n about like ttry f 
Indians of South Afuerica, where thesij 
very common, l>elieve tliat tliey rt«lly| 
to the tree at first, and that when tt»ey li 
at maturity, they loosen them?ekes, fiad €« 
away. ! n some parts of the East tiidies, I J 
mantis is kept, like f^anie cocks, for tbe pi 
fighting, which tliey do with |jreat f 

MANl ISSA. See Logarithmt. 

MANTUA; a delegation of Austritt] 
government of Milan, lying on tht r 
duchies of IVf odena and Partna; poptilttl 
square miles, 8sC. The Po pascal J* 
is also watei^d by the Opiio, I 
The siirfiice is very level; the soiU 
tlie principal product ^raln; others j 
fruit, and vines. The Iflte dmjhy ofj 
Mautuati, was of larger extent I" 
vjnce. It was aonexed to tlie 1 
(q. V.) in 1797» and fonned a 
kingtiom of Itaty until 1814, when ill 
Aitstria, as a iiart of the Lombardo>Ti 
dom. t?ee Lomhardy. 

MANTUA (Italian, Mtrniotm)*, a< 
Italy f an episcopal see, and capital fif| 
lonnerly a ducliy of the same name; i 
S.W, of Venice, seventy S.E. q( Mib 
46' E; lat. 45* 9' N.; population, 8S,0flB 
wliich are alxiut iooo Jews. It b sitnat* 
islands formed by the expansion of the wiW 
Mincio, one a bout a mile square, thi (' 
more than hi^tf that size : on this is tlfj 
built part o( the city. The eite 
Cerese is on the mainland. Mantua il^ 
and is, by nature and art^ one of the I 
in tlurope. ^f ost of the streets are I 
and well paved; the houses of stoofi,! 
well Iniiltj and the public squares i / 
gant. It contains a uiagntfii ent cathedn^/ 
churches, convents, and hospiuls, A puM 
an academy of art«9 and FCiences, a ^ff^M 
qui ties, and seTeral vahiable coUectionil 
Other public objects of imereat aft tJ^n 
justice, of Goufiign, and of T, so callw 
(brni; the church of St Andrew; the Corti 
halls; the famous bust of V'ircil; and ihth 
the university, which was foonded htfl 
Tlic silk uianuFacturcs were fortnerly i 
and arc still considerable ; those of U 
wcwllen are also important In the ffl 
autumn, ilie city is unliealtby, on 
nmrshes in its neighbourhood. (Se^ J 
is a place of great antiquity, said i 
Rome, and, a century ago, contained 1 
inhabitants. Virgil was bom ai AlMlii| 
iu the vicinity* 

MANUEL, Jacqprs AKTOtHK, 
eloqucnl and intrepid defenders of 
%va3 bom in 1775, at BarceloiiNBtttfi 
^ mcDt of tb« Lower Alps^ and 
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rf Nimes. He entered as a Tolimteer in one 
ittaikNis of tlie raqaisHion in 1793, and rose 
nk of captaio. After the peace of Campo- 
he quitted the armj, studied law, was ad- 
> the liar at Aix, and soon acquired a high 
m for talent. In 1815, he was elected to 
mber of deputies which was contokefl by 
o, and after the abdication of that monarch, 
inel stremwusly contended for the rights of 
ng Napoleon. He also moved' a spirited 
•gainst the force which was used by the 
» bring aboot the restoration of the Bouriwns. 
ai^ of course, an unpardonable crime, and an 
udtx was found to display, at least, Uie dls- 
I for punishing him. In 1815, he settled at 



ladi hi the following year, applied fur admis- 
tbe Paris bar, that he might be entitled to 
I the courts. The council of ducipline, as it 
I, consulted the members of the bar at Aix 
idr opinion of his character, in tlie hope of 
something agahist him; but, though tlieir 
was liiTourable, the coimcil refused to comply 
I request This refusal was repeated in 1 8 1 6. 
I, he was elected a member of the chamber of 

I by three departments, and became one of 
Ht formidable opponents of the ministers, 
ig extemporaneously with great facility — 
it possessed by few of the French deputies, 
opening of the budget in 1819, he delivered 
di which produced a very lively sensation, 

II printed by order of the chamber. ** Our 
il organisation," said he, <Ms at once deficient 
Mnicipal system, which is its natural basis ; 
■ilional guard, which must be our protection 
lee, our defence in war; in tlie jury, witliout 
tko liberty of the press Is an empty shndow; 
i tlM responsibility of officers, which is tlie 
ird of all rights." In the ensuing sessions, he 
nod, in a series of bold and eloquent speeches, 
>Qie the arbitrary measures wliich tlien charac- 
I the poller of the Frencli government. On 
tduioo of^ Gr^goire (q. v.), on the bills for 
diw the liberty of person and of Uie press, on 
>WOf election, on tiie reform of tlie jury, tlie 
Ittion of the council of state, colonial le^isla- 
ablic iiu:tructioii, &c.,he maintained tlie rights 
nation, and defended the cliarter in spite of 
Daces, murmurs, interruptions, and calumnies 

niralist faction. Culm and immovable, yet 
and ardent, his courage and eloquence were 
victorious over the violence of his enemies. 
\ the new elections, in 1823, tlie greatest 
were made to prevent his being cho:>en, and 
he election a plan was formed for excluding 
I nnwortliy of a seat. This 1)eing found im- 
■ble, his enemies determined to effect his ex- 
it and a pretext was found in his first speech 
iflBsion, on the quesiion of the Spanish war. 
outset he was called to order ; the president 
need him in order ; he was again interrupted 
I cries ; he was accused of defending regiciile; 
«i»iou was demanded ; he was prevented from 
ling or proceeding, and the president, unable 
m order, was obliged to adjourn tlie chamber, 
IX day, Labounlonnaye moved his expulsion ; 
i defended himself, in an eloquent speech, from 
irge brought against him. The motion was 
ed and referred to March 3; on that day, Ma- 
otested against the power of the chamber to 
representative of the nation, but his expul- 
iS voted by a majority. On the next day, he 
xik his seat, and, being required by the presi- 
witlidraw, replied tltat he sliould yield only to 
The session was then suspended for an hour, 
aben of the lefi side remaining in their seats. 



In this intenral the huitsier (semant at arms) read 
to him an order of the presicfent renuiring nim to 
leave the hall; but his reply wns as before, ** I shall 
yield only to force." The huitsier called in a detach- 
ment of the national guard, which refused to act ; 
and a body of the gendarmerie was introduced. On 
helag directed bv Uie commanding officer to retire, 
he refused, and the order was issued to thegendarmet 
to arrest him. As tliey approached, he rose and ex- 
pressed himself ready to follow them, the members 
present accompanying him. Manuel was again cho- 
sen to the chamber in 1824. He died in 1827, and 
was buried in the Pere Lachaite, some olistncles 
which were interposed to Uie solemnisation of his 
olnequies l)ein^ siurmounted by the firmness and pru- 
dence of his friends. 

M ANUMISSION,amohg the Romans ; tlie solemn 
cerejnony by which a slave was emancipated. (See 
Freedman,) Constantine the Great, after his con- 
version, transferred to the Christian church all such 
solemn ceremonies of the heathen. Thus he allowed 
the Christian masters to emancipate their slaves be- 
fore the altar on festival days, and especially at Eas- 
ter, by placing the deed of emancmation on the head 
of the freedman in tlie presence of the congregation. 

MANURES ; vegetable, animal, and mineral mat- 
ters, introduced Uito the soil, to accelerate vegetation 
and increase the production of crops. If the soil to 
be improved be too stiff, from excess of day, it will 
require sand ; if too loose, from excess of sand, it 
will be benefited by clay ; but, when sand is mixed 
with argillaceous soil, tlie latter must be broken and 
pulverised, which may he efl'ected by exposing it to 
the frost, and afterwards drying it. Marl is a natural 
compound earth, used with great success in the melio- 
ration of soils. It consists of a mixture of clay and 
lime, sometimes containing a little silica and bitumen. 
Those varieties of it which contain more clay tlmn 
lime, are advantageous for a dry, saiuly soil ; while 
calcareous marl, or that in which the lime predomi- 
nates, is suited to an argillaceous soil. The great 
advantage of marl is, tliat it dilates, cracks, and is 
reduced to powder, by exposure to moisture and air. 
Marl in masses would be totally useless on tlie 
ground ; yet it is necessary to i)egiii by laying it on 
Uie g^und ui heaps ; for the more it is heaped, the 
more it dilates, splits, and crumbles to dust ; in whicli 
state it is fit to spread upon the ground. Marl is 
sometimes formed into a compost wiUi common man- 
ure, before it is laid on the soil ; hi Uiis slate, how- 
ever, it should be applied sparingly at a time, and 
renewed frequently. It operates by subdividing Uie 
soil, and hastening decomposition ; its calcareous 
particles disorganismg all animal or vegetable bodies, 
by resolving Uiem into Uieir simple elements, in whidi 
state Uiey combine with oxygen, and facilitating Uiis 
union. The best time for marling is Uie autumn. 
Qwcklimej and especially that derived from fossil, 
or living shells, is another excellent means of amend- 
ing soils. It is parUcularly adapted to cold, marshy 
soils, abounding iji organic matters, as it assists 
powerfully in the conversion of animal and vegetable 
substances into nourisliment for plants, jltict are 
very beneficial to Uie soil, by attracting moisture 
from the atmosphere, in consequence ofthe olkali 
they contain, and thus acceleraUng vegetation. 
Gypsum Uj however, Uie most nniversal mineral 
manure ; but chemists are not agreed as to the wan- 
ner in which it acts on vegetation. It is strewed, in 
the state of fine |)owder, over crops, wlieii Uie leaves 
are in full vigour towards the latter end of April, or 
the beginning of May. 

Common manure consists of Uie remains of orjg[«. 
niied bodies, of every description, wheihiar aDimaTor 
vegetable, in a state of decomposlUon (1. e. resoWiog 
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itself into those primitive elemenLs which can re-enter 
into the vegelable system). The principal result of 
tJiJs di^cocn position is carbontc add, which, becomiinp; 
dissuLvifd ill water» finds iis entrance into the plant 
by the pores in the fibres of Uie roots, niid, being 
everywliere distfibiited thmugh the vegetable tissue, 
de{>OHits its carbon for the growth of the plant, while 
its oxygcji escopes into the atmosphere, Uirough the 
pores of the leaveij. Manure which Jias nnt coju- 
pleteiy undergone the process tif fermentaiiim, so 
that the straw is not yet wholly decomposed » is best 
udiipted to strong-^ compnct soils ; the tiibuiar rt*m- 
lants of straw miiswer the purpoiie of so many liLtJe 
props to support tiie enrtJi;,, and a (ford a passiige fur 
tlie air, thus renderings the soil lighter - beiside\ the 
compleiion of the fermentation tnking place after the 
manure is burif d iu tlie &oii, liaa the ailvBntoge of 
raising the temperature. Those bodies whidi are 
subject to the most mpid decompo^^ition, are mo<it 
employed for manure. Of tliis description are an!- 
mal mDimres iu geiierBl^ which require no chemical 
preparation to fit them for the soil. The great object 
of the farmer is to blend tliem with the earthy con- 
stituents, in a proper stale of division, and to prevent 
their too rapid fermentation. In maritime districts, 
Jish^ when sulhciently abundant^ are sometimes usetl 
to mantire the land. They afford a powerful manure, 
and cannot he ploughed in too fresh, though tlie quaii- 
tity shouEd be limited. Mr Voung records an expe- 
riment, in whidi iierriugs, spread over a field, and 
ploughed in fur wheat, produced so rank a crop, 
that it was entirely laid before harvest. During the 
putrefaction of tiriue^ the greatest pnrt of the soluble 
aniiuul matter that it contains is destroyed ; it should, 
consequently, be used as fresh as possible ; but if not 
mixed with solid matter, it should b« diluted with 
water, as, when pure, it contains too large a quantity 
of tniniftl matter to form b proper fiuid iiourishnient 
for absorptitm by the roots of planU*. Amot^g^t ex- 
erementitious solid substances, one of the most power- 
ful is the dmi^ &/ tirdji that feed on animal footi, 
particularly the dung^ of seJi-binls. The gutttm^ 
which is used to a great extent iu South America, 
and which m the manure that fertiliies the sterile 
pluins of Peru, is a production of this kUuJ, It con- 
tains a fourth part of its weight of uric acid, partly 
saturated with ammonia, and partly with potasli ; 
some phosphoric acid, combined with tlie bases, and 
likewise with lime ; small quantities of sulphate an J 
muHnte of potash : a little fatty matter; and wme 
qnartiose sand. Night soil ^ it is will known, is a 
very |xjwerful manttre, and very liable to decompose. 
lt« disagreeable smell maybe destroyed by mixing 
with quick' lime, after which, if exposed to the atmo- 
sphere in thin layers, iu fine weather, it speedily 
dries, w easy pulvrrised, and, in this state, may be 
uisetl in the same manner as rape-cake, and delivered 
into the furi:ow with the seed. The Chinese, who 
have more practical knowledge of the use and appli- 
cation of ninnure than any other people existing, 
mix tlieir night-soil with one third of its weight of a 
iiil marL make it iiUo cakes, ouil dry it by exposure 
to the sun. In this slate it is free from any diyigree* 
able smell, and fnrms n ronunon article of commerce 
of llie empire. A fter night sol I , pigeon** dung conirs 
tiext in onlf-r as to fertiliiiug |>o\ver. If the pure 
dung afcfitth is to be useil fL% manure, like the other 
fpeeies *»f dung which lmv*> Ijcen mpntii>ned, there 
•ecfus no reason why it should be made to ferment, 
except in the wal; or ifsiiflTered to ferment, it shouKt 
lie only in a very slight ilegree. A slight, incipient 
fennentation is, undoubtedly, of use in &e dunghills^ 
tatt by means of it, a di^poMiion is brought on, in 
Uie wiiody iibre, to decay and di^olre, when it is 
carried ici ttie \M\d, or ploughed into the mil ; and 
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wocxly fibre is always m great exceali 
llie farm. Too great a degree of f 
however, Tery pret judicial ; and It isbtOvti 
should be no fermentation at all heforvthcnl 
iLsed, than diat it should be c^irried loofe. h 
where farmyard dung cannot be luimeiluileli | 
to crtips, the destructive fermeiitation of UtN 
prevented^ very carefully, by defenduip tl»e i 
of it, as much as possible, from the iiKt|fi 
atmosphere ; a coiupac-t marl, or a teiiacMi 
offers the best protection ugaimt the air ; bol 
the dung is covered over, or, as it were,iii 
it should be dried as much as possible. If tf 
is found to heat at any time, it should be tari 
and cooled by ejcposure to air. Wh»-u a ihrrt 
plunged into it, does not rise above 100^ \fd 
is little danger *jf mucli aeriform matter fijl 
if the temperature is above tliat point, the 4 
rec|uire to be immediately spread open. .^I( 
a piece of paper, moistened in m«rij»t»e «( 
over the steams arising from a <lt i 

white fumes, it is a certain test i 
tion is going too far ; for this intiiw.v*, „-.. 
alkali is disengageiL The siitiautin in *kn 
is kept by farmers is often very injudkiMii 
quently being exposed to the direct \tJ^ 
the sun ; whereas it should always be 1(1 
sheds, or, at least, on the north side of aval 
perishable substam:'es^ of animal origin, il 
times used as manure, such as Aor«,Atfif.J 
and bones; but, owing to their dry iwl^ 
require n longer period for their dinvm 
They are not calculated for annual tiar^f«l| 
fructify the soil for a produce rif taadt hmM 
tion, such as Uiat of olive tree* and uf ^ 
Vegetable manure does not undergo tni 
previous to being buried in the soil. Of tlii 
manure, green cr&ps^ such o/» clover, Id 
buckwheat, whicli art* plougheti into Uie sq 
best, since they contain a cuiisiderablp i||i 
water, and, when buried, senre to lightd 
previous to decomposition. It is especial! 
to Iiot climates. Rape cake, which is iis«d 1 
success as a manure, C4iutains a larige i 
mucil»ge, some albuminous mailer, 
quantity of oil. It should l>e U'^edi 
as dry as possiblej before it is applied. Ill 
excellent dressing for turnip crops, and il j 
nomically applied by being tbrowu into I 
tlie same time with the seed. Sea W€vd*^\ 
of diflerent species vti fuci, alget^ and em^ 
much ii^ed as n manure^ on the Mil cxiii 
manure is more tnuisient in its eflecis, wd^ 
last for more than a single crap, whidi 
accounted for, from tlie hirge quantity of 
the elements of water, which it conCaina. 



illiout pro-dyeing heat, when exposed to I 
sphere, and seems, as it were, to tnelt t 
dissolve away. It shouhl be useil us htfkk 
be priKnircd, and not suffered to Ue iii hmf 
to the air, for six nuuiths or a whole yrc^ 
olten allowed to do. Sooi, which 19 I 
formed from the combustion of wood anfl 
coniains^ likewise, substances derivetd tti 
matters, and is a very powerful mantiri 
quires no preparation, but is thrown into H 
with the seed, , 

Tlio foregoing species of maniir* htd 
sake of convenience, been describtd i 
though they are very rarely employed 
by tt*e farmer ; on the contmry, liie i 
mon manure consists of a mixLim A 
vegetable, and mineral fuhstmnceiv Micl 
yanl litter, nightsoil, mud from the ij 
frotH Uie rofldsj or earth from Llie ' 





H||vA9, a1>ottndtn|; wipi oroitnic remains of 
ET^^iells^ »nd rocieji planU. Before beinj; Uid 
tMi land; it usuailj rrquires beiug well turtie4 up 
it exposed to the «ir fur some time ; but as soon as 
Ib ipmd, it sbcmkl be ploughed in, to {ireveiit luss 

CvmpormiifNL As to the depth b^low the Etirfacc 
tikie ground, to which it should be deposited, it maj 
I mnarked^that this should never be below the 
ikch of the roots of tlie plants it is intended to 
ntriBli I for* ui proporttan as it is dissolved and 
Bineied, H will natumlij descejid. And it is better 
I iDUMirB kods tn the spring tlian in autumn, lest 
tm wiMrr raim should dissolve it Uk) much, and 
■irdai}|npr its sinlting below tlm roots of the crop. 
I^lth r«ganl to the quantitjr of manure^ it is a com- 
Woikj m icmrce, lliat it is not likely to be employed 
I «S0fOT* This occurs, however, stiraeliines in gar- 
I cttlhtre. and it produces a strong and di».fl^ee- 
Jlavour in the vegetnhles. Put the stock of 
! IS generally so limited, that it lias been tlie 
f of agriculturists lo disx^iver some means of 
rnsation fur n deficiency, rather than to nppre- 
danger from excess. This comj^ensatioo has 
mo fbimd in a Judicious system of crops. See Ho- 
Htn of Cmp*, 

MANUSCRIPTS ar« a principal subject of diplo- 
ifts. Ait the fxistin^ ancient manuscripts are 
HEm on parchment or on paper. The ]^Kaper is 
PKfmes Egyptian (prepared from tlie real papyrus 
iiruU)^ sumetimes cotton or silk paper {charia 6m«- 
irnta), whii^h wiis if i vented in the East, about the 
■r 706. aod U'^ed till the iniroduciion of linen 
(per« and in common with tbts till Uie middle of 
m AMirtrrtfth century ; sometimes linen paper, the | 
Nscf the invention of which, though ascribed to tJie 
lAtelf of tlie Uiirteenth century, cm the autliority 
r a document of the year 1243, written on siidt 
Bl»er. is, ne% ertheles$, exceedingly doubtful. The 
irUcst mention of pens is found in Ihe seventh cen- 
iry* The most common irjk is the black, which is 
cry oU : the oldest, however, wa*? not mixed with 
Itnuk, like ours, but generally consisted of S(»ot, 
nafKhlidt, burnt ivory, pylverize<^l cliarcoal, &c. 
ed tak is also found, in ancient times, in munu- 
rip{5, of a danling beauty. With it were written 
a oJCial letters, the first lines, and the tiileSf which 
lera ihcoGe called nthrict, and the writer rutricalBr. 
art rarely, but still <|uite frequently^ blue ink Is 
nad in ancient manuscripts ; yet mure rarely green 
Mifrllow. Gold and silver were also used for writ- 
Heither whole manuscripts (which, frivni their ciist- 
MK, are great rarities) , or for adorning tlie initial 
Hers of books. With respect to external form, 
aaasertpts are divided into rolls {votumina^ the 
ost anHent way, in which the Troubadours in France 
tote their pf>eui5 at a much later period), and 
to stitched liooks, or voluiues (properly cwlices). 
Jaoog the ancients, the writers of manuscripts were 
■inly freedinen or slaves {scritfeP librtxru), Sul> 
M|tteuUy» t^ic monks, among whom tlie Benedictines 
> particular, were Iwiund to thiA eiuployraent, by the 
lln of their order. Manuscripts were afterwards 
Vpfoved and embellished by correctors nuri rubrica- 
19. But of much greater im[>oriEincc, for estimate 
f the age, value, &c., of a manuscript, than these 
nonal circumstances and marks, are the internal, 
irticuiarly the character of the writing and of the 
tt<n. It is more difficult to form a correct jud^- 
BOt reelecting Uie age of (treek manuscripts from 
e dtmwBder of the writing than it i^ respecting tJmt 

Latin manuscripts. Ingeueml, it is to be remark- 
I that, in a (ireek nmnuscript, the strokes are 
liter, eaner, and more flowing, the older it is ; 
tf tint tliey become sttflTcr in the progress of tfine. 
le BbMaoQ or pctienoe of the Greek accents is in 
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no respect decisiire. Moffover, few Greek manu- 
scripts are found of an earlier date than the seventh, 
or, at rao?it, the sixth century. The characters in 
Latin manuscripts have been classified partly accor- 
ding to their siie {majuscuta, fmnuteula), partly 
according to the various shapea and characters which 
they assumed among dtfierent nations, or in various 
periods [tcriptura I^omana an/ipta^ Merovin^icn , 
LoMffohardtcHy Varolingicn, i^c, ; to which has been 
aildeil, since the twelfth century, the Got hie, /so called, 
which is un artificially pointed and angular ciiarac- 
ter) ; and for all of tliose species of writing, parti- 
cular rules have been established, aflbrding tJie means 
of estimating the age of a manitscript. Before the 
eightlj century* interpunctions rarely occur : even 
after the introduction of punctuation, manuscripta 
may be met with destitute of interp«nction*i, but with 
the words separate. Manuscripts which have no 
capital or other divisions, are always old. The 
cfitch-te&rd, as it h tenned, or tlie repetitioii of the 
first worvl of the following page at the end of the 
preceding, U^longs to the twelftli or subi;et|uent cen- 
turies, llie fewer and easier tJie ahbreviations of a 
manuscript are, the older it is. Finally, io the oldei^t 
manuscripts, the wor^b commonly join each other 
without break or separaliou. The division of words 
first Ijecame general in the ninth century* The fonn 
of the Arabic ciphers, which are seldom found in 
manuscripts earlier than the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, also assists in deciding the age of a 
manuscript. Some maniiiscripts have at the end a 
statexueat when, and, comnuinly, also^ by whom, they 
were written {(iated cvdice^s). But this sismature 
ofieti denotes merely the time when the book was 
comprised, or refers merely to a part of the manu- 
script, or is entirely spurious. iSinc« we have had 
the evidence of ttie Herculanean manuscripts, we 
can determine witli certainty that none of our mnuu- 
scripts are older than the Christian era. In 1825, a 
fragment of the Iliad, written on papyrus, was dis- 
covered on the Island of Elephautina, in Upper 
Egyptt by a French gentleman, travelling in the 
employment of >f r Hankes. It contains from SCX) to 
!>00 verges, ijeginning at the ItXXh, and is hand- 
somely written in capital letters, and is in a good 
slate of preservation, unquestionably the oldest of ail 
classical manuscripts, and probably of the timea of 
the Ptolemies*— It was tlie custom, in the middle ages, 
wholly to obliterate aui! eras*' writings on parchment, 
for tlie purpose of writing on the materiak anew. 
I'hese codicet rrgcripti, rusi, are thought great curio- 
sities. This custom ceased in ilie fourteenth century, 
probably because paper came then more into use. 
See Cftftf'x. 

MANUSCRIPTS, iLUPMiNATEn ; those manu- 
scripts which are adorned witli naintings illustrating 
the text, or in which the initial letters were decorat- 
ed with flourishes or gildinpr* 'I'tiis kind of biblio- 
graphical luxury was not unknown to the ancients, 
and Uie art of illumination was much practised by the 
monks* Their vignettes are, in some instances, ol 
considerable historical ira|H>rtance. The specimens 
from the period between the fifth and tenth centuries 
are stiperior to those prmluced during the succeed- 
ing centuries* The term ithimimtted is derivetl 
from the use of minium^ for a red colour, by the 
artists ; hence called minia tores, or iUumitwtmr*:*^ 
An example of Anglo-Saxon illumination of the 
eighth century is preserved in the British muwiun 
(Cottonian MSS.), which employed the skill of four 
d ist i nguished theologi ans of th e dn y . l*-!' dlrid , "»«^^P 
of Durham, wrote the text (the four tiospels) ; 
Kthelwold, his succeSMir, illiuninated the ^**'""'*^j 
Bitfrid, the anachoret, covered it ricldy ^^'/'^ ??* Yi!3 
silver plates, and precious &loiies ; owd Altlred atJdea 
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glo^e«. Many AISS. are found wiUi the iuiliEii let- 
ters oiiiUlel^ llie writer ur co^ijigt uud ilUuiviiiutor 
beiiig^ tiistiiiut persons, U'e still see tmces cif 
llib piJieLice in the oi-uamcnLb^ af initial letters in 
iouiQ prjjiteil Ixxtks* ^ee MjibilW^ De Jle dijth- 

MANUTiyS, ALDl'S.or ALDO MANUZIO ; 
hn lluliau |innt<^r uf the fiftei^iitli uud i»ixt<?f*ntli cen- 
turies, celpUratinl hs an iirtist ami a muii i»f letters. 
He wuA iMjrn at Basamiu, in the Ruiiiun territory, 
abuut litT, ixud was e<UicaU'il at Rome juiil lit Ftr- 
raru, where he learnej Greek unilir Ba|ttista CJua- 
riuo. He bfcnino tutor to Albertu Fit*, prince i»f 
Carpi J and, iii 1JS2, quitted Fernvru, to reside vviih 
Joint Picot prince of IMiiandalii. In 1 188, lie e^tab- 
lislitul himself as « printer ^t Veuict^, but the fir&t 
work vvliich lie 6ni«ilied was nqt |iubii&lied till L494. 
Ill lite tJuursp of theemuing twenty years, Uepriiated 
the works of Ihe mo^t imeieiit Latin and iired^ 
aolhorft oxlaiitj as well as many production is of hm 
cxiu temporaries, and some treatises of liii own eom- 
position. Amoiij? the latter are a Latin Gramuiar ; a 
Greek Grammar ; a traol <ai the Metres of Horace, 
and a tjreek Dictionary. He was thf^ inventor of the 
Italic, or cursive ejiaracter, hejicJB called Jidine, fi>r 
the exclusive u*e of whit bj lor a term uf yeurs^ he 
ubiaioed a patent from ttke p<ipe and Ibt! heimte of 
Venice. He e&taljtiih«'d a kind of nt^demy at his 
owo hou&e, and delivered lectures on ela»i^ical liter- 
ature^ to the general btudy and improvejaentuf which 
lie greatly ooutribiHed. He died in April, 15L0j 
leaving four childrt^i by hid wife^ who was the 
dayghter of A ml re a d'A^da, a \ t^ietiau, in part- 
nership wtUt whoui lie carried on his busine&s. 

MimuMf^^ P««l9^ &un of the fore^^oinpf, was distin- 
guished afl a classic scholar, no less than as a pnnter. 
lie was born at Venice^ in l^l^, and was brought 
up under tlie cure of his mat&nial g^rarhitather He 
received a learoetl education, oiid, in 1^33, re-opeped 
the printing-office, which had for some time beea 
tilosed, but did jiot airry on the establishment en- 
tirely on his own account, till 1540. He opened an 
academy for the insiructiun of yo^ug persons in 
polite literature ; ami afterwards raatle a tuur through 
the cities of (taly^ fiu- the purpose of examining^ the 
various litirariei. After refusing several oU'ers of 
priifessorships hi Uolo^a aiul elsewheore, he was 
apiMjInted to superintend the printing office attachetl 
to a uewly.fuuiidetl academy at Venice, where he 
contiimed till t561^ when he settled at tluiue, on the 
invitatiun of pu^ Vina IV. He was employed to 
t!onduct a prens tor printing- the works of i\w linhers, 
nod other e<^-iestuiticul authors ; and at the ^ame 
time, kej}t up his esUiblishment at Venice, whither 
lu^ returned in Io70. S^ope Gregory XUL unluced 
Jnm, by meam of a pemiou. to take up his abutte 
uguiti at Home, where he died, in April, lo7 1. He 
WIS the autlior of tonimentiiricj on llu* Writings t>f 
Ckseru ; a treatise l^ Curin Kymattu ; Proverbs; 
Lf ttew, &c* 

Jlcmaafo, Alda, the younger, tiie &od of the 
preoodtn^^ wis also a tirioter. lie was bom in 
1647, fuid waa educated by hiis £it]ier, under whom 
\im iniuk mn oxtnKifdifiary progress in literniure. 
la kifl flevetitb ywr, be pruductd a 1 olli^tiun of 
elmnl f tiri«ea in Uie Tuscan and Latin Laogiuige^i 
ilW oIImt Jnveiule publicaiions attest liis cUi«sic4il 
afyiftm<fiili. i>n hiii ^Atlier s removal in Hoiuf, he 
euvifd o«i tbe pfUitiiif( establish ment at Vtoba, 
wbtsm. Ml 1^77* be waa appoinled proJeaigr of beiksh 
lettres at tbe flcbuut uf tbe Vfvietw chMioMry, In 
15^5. li« Moowdied Si^giinf In tbe «b»ir of vMrnic 
at HuU^ot s wbeaoo be removed to Pba, tii beeoiii» 
|if«lnMr of pollt* Ulemture, tu ISS7; and, during hkg 
Htf lllM% h» ftciivfil the diploiua of doclof oC laws^ 




and was admitted a member of the FloicnUi^ arAdcb 
my. In 1688, he went to Koines, ' ' ni 

professorship, which had been held 1 (i« 

was much favoured by pupe Si\ius • 
VIII. bestowed on htm the olfice i 
of tlie Vatican press. He died u* 
and witli him expired the glory of tJit: AUi4*t h*^; 
the valuable library, ctdlected by hUuscll iuU lia 
predecessors, was sold to liquidate iuh dtbu. tie- 
wa^ the author of many wuiks, incluiiiti^ ( 
taries on Cicero, a^id Familiar hH\€r%, See Atik»t 
EUiii'mif. 

MANZONI^ ALESiiAiiruno, fto Italiaii tmgk ui 
lyric poeL of noble birth and elevutcd 
was born in r^liliinj and diating-uisiivHl, wbili! 
by his ver^i ttcmUi on the ile^itJi of 1 lubunaii, 
a later period, created a new kind uf lyi 
luni. As a. tragic wriler. he surpas«^<£ any 
Itaiiaji p»jet. His irugedies are i/ C^mU di L 
gwl^ ( M i la n , I Sm] , and JdckU i , t ^^^ -' t 
thcju, he introduces the chorus. 'I )i. 
first is from Italian wars ol the fift4*<:i 
has received great appianse in Genit4Uiy JiMtu in/fila-^ 
and England, as well as in Itis uwn ci»auu}. ^ ktcr 
woik is his Hetrothcfl — / iWoinetii Sft<m^, 
nneue del SecQh XTJl. (IK^7) — wbicli bllltiij 
tile historical romance iiUtj li^ily. His 
prising his poi-ms, traj|>e<lit's, rut»«iioe, aod vtm 
jniscellaueut^ prose writings, liuve kxm f«bilild 

(in fi vols., mmy. 

MAP; a projection^ OQ a plane surfrce. of lb 
whole or a uart of the spbertciil «urfiice of tlif aflk 
'the earth being a spherukj, tta atirlMW eattui b 
made to coijicide rigoromly with • platie,* wA Ik 
therefore becomes necessary Ui Imve f«euane la i 
proj^'tion, tiiui is, a plan on a yikiie tmrfiM^. «W 
indicates the relative [Hisitions» dii>. ,<it 

the different jiarts of a splicricai sun iW 

Jectim.) Tl>e three principiit uioilI" ^'m 

are ilii;3 orthographic, Uie stereoiSMi|ii iie 

tral, difttiugiushed by the didfrenl pouus I'l v«rtil 
which the observer is supp«ised to be pboaii Ulb 
orthographic projection, ilie sur^ioeuf Ihoifknit 
represented by a plane, which cuts it tbitiml lb 
middle, the eye being placed verticaUy at 
disU^nce trom the two hemisptier««. Im 
graphic projection , the spherical surface b 
\m the plane of one of iL«i great circles, tbt ife 
Bupposeil at the )H4e of titat circle. The c«BLfal ti^ 
jection sypposBs the point of view at the centtiriitt* 
spt^re^ and tlie surluce is thus projected i«i 1 platt 
tangeiit to it. hjich of these kmiU of pntjfdWa b 
suH-eplible i>f dnlen nt aimhiicatioiis. Koiie «l lb 
planispheres traced by thi- tbree modes ahettt; b> 
dk'ated gives a perfect repreaeiitatton of tb* fbbis 
\ they alter I lie figures uf countriea, eithw ftltba 
I or on tlie borders; tlkuy prc&«tit e^usl ipacet 
iiuequal dimensions, &c. To obfbia tbcio 
ties jhp conic and cyli»driG pn^ieelkiiit 
w&m\; the cone and eylimler beinf^ curved 
wliicb are capable of being perfectly clrvi/ ^ 
phine^ aiKl, at Uie t^me tiuie, appeoitUnsttij; 
nature of a spbericid surbcts* Tbeas piojcrti 
also Ijeen (iubjbcled to ft gn'eat VKfbiy of OMdi 
wliiciiweciuinut hejieex|ilftiik Otharfumsof Hvcbtf 
maps, wln.fi \iA.,- „„t tffce d^vekipneol of • ' 
for Uieir \' U'cn rrnimintiidnt , Pldl 

prop«)rtnjii.. u.>n, in wbkb tbs prtod|«l 

tion is to repre^4it, by equal spocev er|{iatM ' 
extciU. (See Mayer's hiirodviiwn f* ' 
irtumg Mifp*^ in iiertaan ; Puii>&um v Tt^iH 
ptgrofikk.) \a Uie dioii^ of detad« to L# 
Into ft map, the author uiiyit be gukM bf tb» 
of his iielioeatious, and ueedi lo bt d~ 
rbnce^leiLrcLMig,ADdjudginiOt Om 
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Hpjl^tlle llmlu of £late5, die positions of totms 
Ev cilM, tlie subdhrisions of the couiitrT iolu ijro- 
tmcety departxueat^* counii<f$f &c.; aiiutiier may be 
Ittotrd morp particularlj to ikLineaiui^ Uie ualurBl 
iMtures of tlie re^iitji. iU njountahjs^ rivets, &c.; 
ind details ure selecietl atxordingly. A military map 
NiOttld indicsle every pass, furd^ obstructkm, &c.» 
iliid& may wffeci a inardii feciUtate or obstruct a 
lyuMieuvrB. A uauticml ninpi or chart, iiliould indicate 
twtsrf reef, amd-bmik, or nx'k, deliaeiitiii^^, as fur as 
bos^ible, not only ilie irreguliiritJe^ of the buttuip, 
but tlie direction, &c., of tJie shores. To tlie seamen, 
tiic nalurf of ilie Imtuim of tite sea is intere^titig only 
wiihiii ioi '! It to tlie physical feographer, it 

is aiio iiu} > iilustmtivL' of tlie whole systejn 

vi mtmaStkUiii uiul Lt^ological form&tions ou the g;lobe. 
Tbeie U9 also tustorioil, Ixiljiiuc^L^ uiin^mlogiciU, 
l(C» itiojpt» desii^ked lo illmstrate mine partictilar 
foiut. EleoMsoUry maps for instrucliim are not in* 
traded to advance the ^ience by the pubbcatlon of 
itv detaiU. but sdiouLd be adapted to convey tho 
hiown iruihi of tlje science in a simple fonu ; and, 
ht tiiis puri^KJse, a ntunemm series of small maps is 
kiWr Umii a few, construcled ou a large wivle, with 
ainute eiLiicUiess. In cullectiiig and comhiniiig de- 
llilss astroDrmiical obfiervatioos and geode^ical lupa- 
iUinueiits must be employed, when possible, at least 
fior tlie proiuineot points, and, w lie re llie autlior is 
dnerted by th«sc, Uie accounts of iiUellifeat traveU 
tdfs, of former geogmpliers, &c,, must supply Ihe 
iifcien€ie<i. — Maps are ejigiaved on tiui copper, and 
Btber metaU; also, lometinies, in wood, ami, of bte, 
hftve been litbogniph«4i wiili much success for cer- 
^ia purposes. Soon after thu invention of the art 
dC pnaUDg, an Attempt was made to print map like 
iaiik4cal notr^. by Sweynheim; later by Bueckink, in 
147S; in 1777, by Breitkiipf, in Ldpsit'. Haas, nt 
Bttul, ^'coduced pretty ^ooa specimens ('^ee bisi f'art^ 
de* Partages tie PahgM ea 1772, 1793, ti 1795); 
and, i^uite recently, tlia same has l>een attempted in 
Boiloii^ but tlie main ol^ect of clveap maps thus 
Jlttik^ dkitfly for chiklren, — m\ impressive and ckar 
tuiTCf^ ficrm" not entirely attained. If we consider 
the dfawRig of the country ordered by Joshua (*/»• 
ihmf xriU. 9) at a map, then the orjEin of geogra phi- 
is very old. We lind traces of maps 
ins, in tlie times of Sesostris (q, v.), who 
cAH^eii nia iirreditary dominious and bis conquer Us to 
Ik r^woented on tablets fur his people. Scjlax, 
Slto^heties (270 B. C.) and Hipparchias(130 B. C:) 
ioiioweil him. Certain tracer of maps are found in 
tlie iimes of Aristagoros of Miletus, and Socrates, 
vbo^ by way of a reproof lo the pride of A lei blades, 
cuiicd him to search for bis own estaies on a map. 
The RomanSj at their triumphs, Imd pictures of tlie 
cowiiiered countries carried befi>re them, and had 
linwisigs of their territories in their nrdiives, as 
Varro nys. Cajsar himself took part in the sur^^ey- 
\^ of diflefent countries. Tliere is a map extant^ 
perhaps of Uie times of Diocletian, certainly not later 
than Theodosius, a military map, for the use of the 
Rflnoa army » called tlie Peutinger ttthk, &om having 
baknrail lo a learned scliolur of tliia name, (See 
Pfriijfrr > Ptolemy ilrew maps acoordiag to the 
lUlKliiMphil projection. Ag^atbodiemon, an artist 
of Aieiaiidria, drew iwenty-si3t maj^ts for the ffeogra- 
aby of PtoleJny, and with him the first periotTof tlie 
Abtory of m2*i>s bt generally closed. They were drawn 
fnim the accounts of iraveUers without well settled 
iviiiciples* The second period, w^uch extends to the 
faeglitniOff uf the sixteenth century, tlie titiie of tlie 
^ — I iSehaiai (q, v.), can show metal globes, plane 
_j and maps. Nicolaus Donis corrected the 

I of Ptolemy, had them cut in wood, and added 

ff^ new ones* ^ebaistuiii Muimer followed in Jii^^ 




stept. to the tlilrd perii>d| maps became more and 
more perfect. PAriicular credit is due to Ihoie of 

Abraham Ortelius, Gerhard ftlercator (born 151^* 
died 1594), William mi4 John Blau (who produced 
GIG niiips)t Sanson, Sclionk, Vis^^cht-n, De Witt, 
Hondiiis, After ihem, John Baptist lloniann be- 
came famous, who consulted tlie most distinguished 
ustronomers and matheuiaticimis, and prepared ^00 
new ma}>s. In repford to tlie character of tlie early 
maps, and early geography in general, tlie chapter 
on tlie progress of geographical science in Lardner's 
Mart Lime and Inland Discovery contains valuable 
iiiformatioiL The tlillowiisfr facts are taken from 
that source. 'Ihe most enmifnt ^eot^rnphers of the 
si^iteentli and seventeenth centuries were men of 
learninji^, who, in tlie spirit of tliat age,, adopted 
witli ceal and obstinacy all the mistakes ecmimittett 
by the writers of antiquity, whirh thereby acqiiirtd 
an aiitliodty tliat was very dilhcult to be ovenbrown. 
The first requisite, in a correct system of gt^oj^raphy, 
is to detenniite acx»nrately the relnitve position ot 
places; but, in this, the ancients were guilty of gross 
errors. I'he methml which they employed to deter- 
mine the latitude of places admitted of but little 
precision, and tlieir detcrmiitation of lotig^itntles wns 
still more erroneous. The countries with wtiicii the 
Creek and Roman writers were best acquainted were 
those on the Mediterranean, yet Constanliimple is 
placed by Ptoiemy two degrees north of its true 
position. The A nib writers increased this error to 
ibnr degrees. The breadth of tlie Mediternniean 
was also increaseil far beyond the trutli. Cartliaa© 
Is laade 4^ 32' S4Miih of its true place. The errors m 
longitude were far greater, the len^^th of the Medi- 
terranean l>eing made 62** instead of 4l<* 2B' t m 
otlier words, it was made 1400 English miles longer 
tlmn the reality. This enormous error continued in 
the maps of Europe, with little variation, till the 
begimnu^ of the last century. The dtflerenee in 
the estimated longitude of Rome and Nuremberg, 
two of tlie liest known places in Europe, varied 
above 600 miles?, from the fifteenth to llie seven- 
teenth century. The error is still more remarkable, 
as existing in the longitude of places which are 
nearly in the same latitude. Cadiz and Ferrara, 
for instance, were placed nearly 600 miles too far 
asunder; and tJiis error continued till the close of 
the seventeenth century. Errors of a wilder kind, 
OFiginatin|( in credulity rather than in inaccnnite ob- 
servation, found a plat e in tlie maps of tlie middle 
ages, and were slowly luuiished at a recent date by 
the improvements of astronomy and navigation. In 
a map of the world, published at \' en ice, in 1546, by 
Giacomo, Asia and America are united in lat. 38'^. 
Thibet is placed at the junction of the two continents. 
In anotlier \'encliaii map, by Tramfsiui, dated 1554, 
the dist^ince from t|uinsai, in China, to tlie gulf of 
California, in America, is only St*^, the two conti* 
nents being unduly stretclied some thousand miles 
respectively to Uke east and the west. The best 
maps were Umg deficient in com^ct distances^ par- 
ticubrly in longitude. South America is repre- 
sented by Fischer as 6g«, or above 4300 miles across, 
while North America, on the same map, extends 
from the mouth of the St Lawrence on the east, to 
New Albion on the west, through a sfmce of ISO**, 
or above 9000 miles, lloitdius, in 1630, ventured, 
indeetl, to abridge Asia of the undue thmensions 
given it by Ptolemy, and to reduce its extension 
awards the east to 1 05^. But his example was not 
followed ; aiul many instances might be adduced, in 
which tlie authurity of Ptolemy^ w!io w»is but slightly 
acquainted with tme half of the globe, was biuidly 
submitted to in an age when Kuropeans wandereil 
over ita wJiolc sur£»ce. A gre;it step was mii^le 
2^2 
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towards tFie attainment oF accuracy, in regard to 
long^iludes, when Calileo dlscuvered, in 1610, the 
fdipst^s of Jupitpr's sati^ilit<^s, riUil, Imwever, 
Casibiiri publij>hed Jiis tables, in 1C)G8, nothiiie; accu- 
rate wai known respectlnj^ iheir eclipses and rcivo- 
lutioDS. Ca&iiijii lalxiuied iiidefatiicalily to iinprove 
geography, by allying it strictly with astronomy, 
nnd loudly complnineiJ tliot it neciied a total rcforni. 
Delislc, his friend, Bet serionsly abant the la&k of 
reconstructing; thft geographical edifice, hi tlie 
year I70(>, Jie publishtni liis map of tlie world, as 
wi^ll as sej:wiratc maps of EuroiJei Asia, and Africa, 
boldly de|)artin^ from the examples of Jiis prt^deces- 
sor?, and making free use of ihe DiateriaJs whicli the 
irupravemenLs in Bhtronomy had placed within his 
reacti ; so that he may be considered the creator of 
modem geography. He died in 1726. His distin- 
guished disciple, D^Auville, appointed jEfeographer of 
tile king of Franct^ at the nge of twenty -two wsts 
remurknble for correctnes^s of judgment ond fineness 
of penetration. Thoug^h lie proceeiled much on coiv 
jectnre^ he rarely erred, lie completed wltat Uelislc 
had betrun. For farther intbrination on the subject 
of geografihy and peogrniphiciil works, see (/fo- 
grapftif^ and Gazetteer; see, iilso, Degrees ^ Meiuatvc- 
mt-nt of. 

The whole number of maps which have been pub- 
li^ihed iiiay amount t*» from if 3,000 to 24.000, of 
which, however, hartlly 4600 are original. The 
first maps engraved on uietul were made by Bneck- 
ink nod Schweynhej-in, in 1478; the Brst cut in 
woo*h by L. HolL in IIH2, (See Huuber's Essa^ 
ttiwiirth fi circttms/nniifii Jiuiory nf Mttps (in German, 
I'lm, 17^ J); llnbner's (c|, v.) Museum tJtographi- 
vumS) Amon^ ilie maps prepared of late years in 
tireat Britjiiu, those of Arrowsmith nre distin- 
gubhed. 

MAPLE (nivr) ; a genua of plants, pecul in r lo the 
northern and temjjeiiiLe jMirts of the jU lobe, consisting 
iif tiees or nrlKirescf'nt shrubs^ having opposite and 
more or less lolied leaves, niid small flowers, whirli 
are either axillnry or disponed in racemes. The 
frott consists of two capsules united at Ijnse, rnch 
containiiitv a single seetl, and tenniiiiiled by a wijig. 
like meniiirane. In one instenee, the leaves are 
componnd and pinnateiL Twenty-seven species are 
knois n, of wlTn'h six nre fiMtnd in F.nrope, twelve are 
iionrid in North America, six. very lieautiful ones in 
the inlands of Jjipan, and the remainder in differeut 
parts of Asia. 

The red maple (^. rtdrum)^ U one of the most 
common and mo'it extensively diCu^ed of American 
trees. It grows in moist sitimtioiis, from hU. 4U® to 
tlie gulf nf Mexico, both in the Atlantic and U'estern 
S^tntes, The hri/;ht red blossoms, appearing at n 
time when there is no vestiire of a leaf in the forest, 
render this iree very cnnspicnons at the opening of 
spring ; and u*^nm, at the clo^e of ihe scastin, it is 
not h'ss conspirmins, from the warli't colour which 
ihe leaves assnme wh^n they h:ive been touched by 
tlie frost. The leaves are conlnte at basej nncqnally 
toothed , five-lobed , and glaucous beneath, 1 1 attains 
tlie height of <i^veiity feet, with a diameter of three 
or four at the l>ase. The w^wid is ea«iily turned, mid 
when jK*1ished acf|Utri*s a silken bistre ■ it h iiard 
and fine-gniirii'd, and H employed ehieily fur tlie 
hiwer parts of W intUor ihair>i, sometimes for saddle 
tjr^et, womlrn disln-s, and similar ]>nrpo«cs. 

The variety cnllrd rurttd maple, frtim t!ie acci- 
dental niuhilation of the Ijbres, is one of ih« mo*.t 
orniimenlat wimmIs known, and Indsteads made of it 
rxceed in richness and histre the finest mahogrsny. 
le is sometimes employed for inlaying, but rtHimist 
i^onttfint OH* is for ihe stocks of rifles uttd fowling 
pieces. 'I'hr while nmptti is chiefly remarkable lor 
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the beauty of its foliage, the leaves feeing krgpr and 
much niore deeply lobed than those of the precfd- 
in^, and glaucoibi beneath. The flowers in; incop 
spicuous and greenish ycIlDW, and Lbe fitulti Ivpr 
than in any other of the species. It is no* toand » 
far souih as the preceding, and b mou AanAu^ 
west of the mountains ; its range extenditi; Ssr^atA 
the sources of tlie Mississippi^ and within ttw Ml 
of the Arkaosaw* It attams large dimexLiini*, Iv- 
ing a trunk five, and sometimes eight feet in ditar 
ter. The wood is little us^, but the chucoil ii 
preferred by hatters in some places. 

The .sugar maple (J, taccharimum) it a fsltabb 
tree. Besides the sugar which is ohUunt^ frma Ui 
sap, the wood aflords"excet!ent fuel ; and (rxm \k 
ashes is procured potash. The sugar n niperuir m 
qimlity to tiie common brown saggar of Uie Wil 
Indies^ and when refined, eqnala the finest In bflUI^. 
The sap of all tlie mapte^i contains a c^eftnin qotatiV 
of sugiir, bot in nnne, that we know of, doe» it cfrit 
in so greRt a proportion as in this and Uie fbll 
species. A single tree of ttiis species will 
or six pounds of sug^ar. The leaves are 
five-lobed, with the lobes sinuately daUt/t, It 
grows in cold and moist sitimtion^^ brtvf^o Ihf 
forty-second and forty-eightli pamllels of iabtiidi', «ftl 
on the Alfeghonies to their south -western tprmuts< 
tion, extending westward l>eyoiid lake Suprrwr, awl 
is abundant in the northern partf; of PeftnsyUicii* 
ihe western |>ortioii of New York, I'pf'cr Caandl, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and in the nortlmii 
parts of New England. Tlie potash i* eiporteH 
from the two principal northern ports. New Vorkind 
lioston. To the latter phice the wochI h bcaii|H i^ 
great quantities from Maine for fiiel, and is ttmmrA 
ttanlly inferior to hickory. 

A variety, with undulations, like the curled OftpK 
and containing besides small spots, is called hitt 
ei/e mnplt', and forms exceedingly bcautilul •rtidrt 
of forintnre. The charcoal lias the preference ta Uv 
forges of Venn*mt and Maine, 

The l>lack sugar maple (J. nigrttm) U 
southern tree than the prect^ding^ and is ex< 
abundant ou the t>hio and the otJier great rivtn 
tlie West, It has not been ol>Srerved uortil of b^ 
tudc 44'^, and does not extend into tiie lowif farti "^ 
the more statthern states. The leaves ramie* ^ 
form, thofie of the sug;ar maple, but tnay h» Aiia- 
guislied by the pubescence of the inferior smite*- U 
attains very lofty dimensions. The wuod is littW 
u-^ed, but is preferriHi for the frantes of \Viwil«if 
chairs, and furnishes the liest fuel, after the bicii*' 
ies. The snp yields abundance of sugftTi which ii 
iimnufactured in America to a vast amount amnBOf^ 

The aslideaved maple, or box elder {A, mt^ g mt H 
abounds chiefly west of the Alleghaniess^ wirre ItJwi 
a very wide range, extending (rom I at. SS** t» Iki 
gulf of Mexico, and also within tlie cltains of Ae 
Kocky Mountains. It is tusily known by its Ofli^ 
pound leaves, and becomts a large tree. The wad 
is fine-grained, but is liitie used. 

The striped maple, or moose wocxl {A t/rMfM) 
is a large shnib, chiefly remarkable fmni Ihr 
lines oil the bnrk, which give it an etrgiint ■] 
ance. It is a northern plant, and in some pf 
cattle arc turned loose Into die woods to t 
the young shoots at the beginning of spri 
wood hat been sometimes employed 
maliogany, hut it is of inferior quality. 

The wotKlof the common European tnapl# I 
used by tunjers, and on account of its lieh 
ffec|uently rninhi|ed l«ir musical tastrumfititi^ fVtl' 
cularly fiir violin** 

MAPPK-MuNni:s : the French lerm fat mft 
tiff fit wor/d. Sec Maps, 
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MARA^ GKAmrDE Elizabeth, daughter of a Mr 

" *'n|r (bom, Rcc^irding to some, in 1150, in 

il ; ouiers say tJi 174.1, at Eischbach, in the tcr- 

J of ti^^enacli ; others say in 1749);^ was one of 

he greatest slnj^ers of Iter time. Her fiitjiei% city 

iii^*i**H" 111 Cassei, instfucted ht^r m imisic. VVlien 

be \ri^ seTfn ypars oLd^ slie played (he \tolki 

dmlrably. In lier tMitli y^ar^ ?he pprformed bejor*^ 

he queen* in London, whilbfr *.lie Jmd ar€oiin>iiiiii*d 

l«r father, and whtre stie remained two ut Uiree 

^caurs. Ill her fourteenth ypar, she ap|>pareil as a 

tin^r at court. In 1760, she went wiUi her t'titJier 

to I>cip«ic, and received nn appointment ihere. 

Fpeilpn'c the Great, thoug^h iiuit:h prejtidited n^insi; 

Cermaii j^rformer?* was indnced to invite her, in 

I770, lo PoLsdam, his residence, shmved j^rpat ad- 

ntif^tion of her powers, and gave her an appciintment 

imt&edtatety^wiUi 3000 Prussian dollars salary (aliout 

^4oO). In 1774, she uiarried a violoneello player 

npied Mara, a man of careless habits, who invohetl 

^K^iii many difficnlties, atvd sJie was dismissed by 

mm kin^, in 17S0, hi 178:^, she went Ui Vienna 

and Paris, where slie received the title of a first am- 

cert sjjiger of the queen. In 1784, slie went to Lon- 

doOf where slie was receiveil with the greatest enttiu- 

^afiin. For thirteen evenings' performance at the 

Panthron concert, she receued 1000 ^ineas. In 

1785 and 1786, she wiis en^ged for the J.ondon 

opera, and appeared at one ot the animal concerts in 

Imnoiu- of HaiJtiel, as first singer, and, in the winter 

of 1785 and 178G, was estalilished at the London 

opera> But her fjbsLinncy offended as mtM?.h ns her 

power? delighted. In 1802, she went toPnria, and, 

lit 1803, to Germany. At a later period, she went 

to Petersburg; a"d, in 1S08, she was at Moscow, 

wlierc ihe is said to Jiave married her companion 

FUvlOi after the death tjf Mrn a, from whom E»he had 

been stpanted Jong before. By the bnrning of 

Moscow, she lost Jier house and fortune ; she tlicre- 

fere went to Revel, and ^ve lessrons in music. In 

1819, sJic came thronjfh Berlin to Ilritaiii, and, in 

18^1, returned to listhouia, 1 be latest accounts of 

her were, that she celebrated her birlh day at Revel, 

February £3, 1831, havintc completed her eighty- 

ihtfd year T on which occasion Giwthe offered her a 

poetical tribute. The fame of this singer vms foimrfed 

not only on tlie strength and fulness of hcj lone, and 

the extraordinary compass of her voice, w hicb ex- 

tcikJed from e. to the triple-marketl/ (nearly three 

ocUves), but also on the admirable ease, quickness^ 

iiid spirit, with which she snng the most difficnk 

rsiges, and her simple and enchanting expression 
tlie at/agio. Her singing of nnnders airs — for 
iaatancp, *' I know that my Redeemer liveth " — in 
the Messiah, was particularly celebrated. 

MARABOOTS; amung the Berbers (q. v.) of 
aortheni Africa, a sort 4»f saints, *)r sorcerers, who 
are held in high estimation, and who exercise, in 
some villages, a despotic authority. '1 hey distribute 
amulet', afiect to work miracles, and are thought to 
exercise the gift of prophecy. The rich presents 
which they receive from a stiperstitbus people, 
enable them to live with a g<jod deal of pomp, often 
keeping an armed force, and maintaining a numerous 
train of wives and concubines. They make, indeed, 
ito pretensions to alistinence or seltdenial. 

&IARACAYBO ■ a town of Colombia, capital of 
the department of Znlia (see Cotom&ia), formerly 
capital of the province of Maracajho, in VeneiiieUi; 
loo. 71** 17' W. J laL 10* 13' N. It is situated on 
thb western side of the lake Maracaybo, nlwut twenty 
»3c9 fttjro the sea. ^b>st of the Innises are covered 
Willi reeds ; but the U>wn Is fortifie»l..and theniimlwr 
of the inhabitants, in 1801, amountetl to ysf.OOO ; 
which mtniber was atttrwards increased to ii 4^000 



by an accession of refugees from St Domingo. Here 
is a lar!»i* pamehial rhnivh, :in Juj^pitaL and four 
convenL*4, Large vt^sels cannot come up to the 
town, on account of tlie bar at tlie montfi of the har- 
bour. 

MARACAVBO. alake, or rather giilf, of Sonth 
America, a Ijo lit 2(X) miles long, and seventy brtwid, 
riiinnng from S. to N,, empties itself into the North 
sea ; tiie entrance is defended by stnnig forts. As 
the tide flows into this hike, its water is somewhat 
brackish, notwithstandiiie: the many rivers it receiver. 
It abounds wilh fish. Ihc lake becomes narrower 
towards the mideJIe, where the town is erected, 

MAllAMIAM, or MARANHAO j a province of 
Bnisttl, between 1*^ 20' and 10** 30' S. latitude, and 
45^ 10' and S3** 20' W. longitude. It takes its name 
from an island situatPfl at the month of three riv^^rs, 
about forty-two miles In circiunference, which is i'tr- 
tUe and well inhabitetl. The island itself is very 
difficult of access, by reas<in of the rapidity of tli« 
three rivrrs which form it ; so that vej«;sels nnist^vajt 
for proper winds and seasons to visit it. The natives 
hare alxjut twenty- seven hamlets call e<l w, or tttvf*, 
each consisting of only four large huts, furnung a. 
square in the middle ; but from 3«X» to 5<X1 jiaces in 
lejigth, and abont twenty or thirty feet in depth ; all 
being built of large tind)er, and covered from top tn 
bottom witlt leaves, so that each may contain 200 or 
300 inhabitants. The air i^ serene, seldom incom- 
moded with storms, excessive drought, or nioi-tnre, 
except in the time of the periodical rains, whicJi last 
from Februnry to Jnne, The soil of tlie province is 
very fertile, producing mnhe^ cotton, stignr, i'un\ 
cocim, pimento, ginger, Kc, Population, 183,000, 
exclusive of tile savages. The umnher of negroes is 
very great. The tupital is Maranliao, or St Luiz, 
with 12,000 ijihiibitaiils ; lat, 2° 29' S. j Ion. 4$" 
45' W, 

M A R A X X . S ee Am a ion . 

MARAT, Jkax P:\rL, whose name is odiously 
notorious in the most hnteful times of the French re^ 
volution, was >wim at Boudry, In Netifclmtel, in 1741, 
and studied medicine at Paris, where he practised his 
prof**S5ion at the beginning of the revtilutiouiiry 
movements. Previous to 178^*, he had published 
several works on medical and seientilic stibjccts, 
which display considerable acuteness and learning. 
Of a small and even diminutive stature* with the most 
liideoiLs features, in which some traits of insanity 
were perceptible, his whole appearance was calcu- 
lated to excite at once terror, pity, ridicule, and dis- 
gust. Tlie first breath of the revolution converted 
the industrious and obscure doctor into i\u audacious 
demagogue^ if not into a ferocious maniac. He liegan 
by haranguing the populace of one of the sections^ 
but was treated with ridicule^ and Imstled by the 
crowd, who amused tlieniselves with treading on his 
toes. Still he persisted, and finally succeeded, by his 
violence and energy, in commatiding attention. 
Dan ton had just instituted the club of the Cordeliers, 
and collected around him all tim fiercest spirits, and 
Marat among tlie nuralierj who became the editor of 
tin* A mi ilit Peupk^ a journal which was the origan 
of tlmt society, and soon became the oracle of the 
mob. As early as August 1789, he declared it neces- 
sary tt>hang up 8*X) of the deputies, with Mimhenu 
at their head, in the garden of the Tnileries^ and, 
though he was denounced to the constitutional ossem- 
bly^ and proceeded against by the nnniicifml authority 
of Paris, he contrived to escape, with the assistance 
of Dnnlon, Legendre, and others, and by concealing 
himself in the nueit obscure conier of the city. \M% 
jounml, meanwhile, continued to appt^ar regularly, 
WHS openly hawked about Uic streets, ai^d assumed a 
more furiaus and atrocious tooej as lie was inflaincd 
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by the prosecutioDS of Uie authonties, and encouraged 
by tlie increasing strength of his party. During the 
exlslence of the lerisiaiive assFmhly, he continued 
his {lulxages, fi^reo amiitig tiic actors u( Ihe lOlh of 
AugiisX (see France)^ una in the iis?as si nations of 
Scpiember {1792) . He was a member of tlie ierriblB 
isoiQinlttee of public safely, then formed, although 
without any oflicial capacity, and signed the circtilar I 
to the departments I recommenthng a simibr muiisttcro 
in eacli, Murat was cliosen a member of tlie con- I 
vention ; and in s pite of iho con tempi and jibhi>n'e nee 
With wlijch Jie wa^ received in thai body, particularly I 
by the Girondists, who endeavoured, at firsts to pre- 
vent his takings his seat, and, afterwards, to eHect liis 
expuhion, soon found encouragement to procwxl wiih 
bis sanguinary denmiciations* Tlie ministers, genenil 
Dumouricz, and Uie Gin>ndi3t9r whom heconteumtu- 
onsly called homme^ d'^iai^ were tlie objecLs of hi.i 
attack. Being chargeil, in the coavention, with 
demanding in his jonrnal ii70,0(X> heads, he openly 
avowpti and boa!^ted of that demand, and declared 
tliat be should call for many more if tliose were not 
yielded to liini. During the long struggle of the 
Mountain party and tlie Oimndists, hia conduct was 
that of a en an inc. The estahlihbment of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and of the committee for arresting 
the iiuspected, waa n^lopted on his motions. On the 
approach of May 31 (see Juvoitm4)t as president of 
tlie Jacobin club, he signed an address instigating the 
people to an insurrection, and to m&ssacreall traitors. 
Even the Mountain partT denounced tins measure, 
and Marat was dehvered over to the revolutioitiii^ 
tdbunalt which acquitted him ; the people received 
him in triumph, covered him with civic wreaths, and 
conducted him to the hall of the convention. July 
13, lTy3, his bloody career was closed by sssnssina- 
lioir (:^ee Corday, Charlatle.) Proclaimed the mar- 
tyr of lil>erty, he received the honours of an apothe- 
osis, nnd his remains were placed in the Pantheon. 
ll was not till some time after the dispersion of the 
Jacobins, that the busts of this monstrous divinity 
were broken, and his ashes reiaovetl, and then it was 
as a royalist tliat he suffered this dis»»race. 

MAUATIION; a village of Greece, in Attica, 
about fifteen miles N. E. of Alliens, celebrated by 
the victory gained over the Persians by Miltiades, 
490 B. C. See MiHiades. 

MARATTAS. See Mahmitat, 
MARATTI, Cablo, painter and engraver, was 
bom at Ca merino, in the marquisale of Ancona, in 
Ifii^ti, and while a child, Dm u-^ed himself with paint- 
ing all sorts of figures drawn by himself on the walls 
of his fiither's house. In his eleventh year, he went 
to Home, studied tlie works of Kapluiel, of the Car- 
acci, and of Guida Reni, in the scliooLof Saischi, and 
formed him*«;lf on their manner. His Madonna* 
were particularly admired. Louis XI V, employed 
him to ^Int hU celebnited picture of Daphne. Cle- 
ment iX^whote portrait he painted^ a ppoiuted him 
overseer of tlie Vaticaa gallery. He diwl at Rome 
in 1713. We are much iiKlebted to him for the pre- 
servation of tlie works of Raphael, in Uie \'attcan, 
and of the Caracci in the Fantese paUice. He al^ 
precteit monuments to tJio^e masters m the chttrcb 
i^Ua Hoianda. As an artist, Mnratti deserves the 
title given him by Riclianlson, of the last peinter of 
the Ropaan school. His design was correct, and al- 
though he was not a creative genius, he showed him- 
ielf a iiicce«»ful imitator of his great pfedeoevorsi. 
Hb oorapoiiikni was good, his expreMii oleaiing, 
his touch judicious, and his colouring agreeable. He 
was Bcquainled witli history, arrhitecture, and per- 
spt^ctive, and uied his kiRiwleiige skilfuily in liis 
pictures* The (fOcni lust*- wliirh preraih in all his 
workf is reiBiicluibit% Hti chief vorki are in Htfine. 



He aluo etched successfully, nmofig other ttitngs, tl.f 
life of Mary, in ten parts. Chiari, Ucrrttunl, and 
Passori, were his pupils. 

MARBLE, in common lan^fiiag©, b the wine 
applied to all sorts of polished stones, enpkiyed ia 
the decoration of monumeiits and piibJiC edlftces.or 
in the construction of private houses; but hmtmi 
the materials tlius made, use of, it i* neeissan Ut 
distinguish ilie true marbles from tlio^e sioiiea 
have no just title to such a designatinii. 1o 
a short but uuiversal clmrarter of ninrble. It m\ 
said, that it effervesces with dilute nitric and, 
capable of being scratched with lluor, while it 
marks gypsum. These properties will sepnnte ^', 
at once, from the granites, porphyrie*. unJ siiiriw 
pudding-stones, with which it 1ms been cotifomnW, 
on on© side, and from the gypseous alabaster on [k 
other. Frtmi the hnrd rfx-ks Imvsng been hnnerh 
includetl under the marbles, eoiiie* the aduge, "ham 
as marble.** Marbles have been treated ^f ir. .^ 
various divisions, by different writers, li 
frequent division has been that of two great 
— .^f m rY J ee marbles, which have a brillJiintar«ih»ii<i; 
fracture, and gfcamiartf marbles, or lht»«e which nre 
posseted of a dull fraL-turc. This clas^ificMiiin taps 
grown out of the idea that the former daii wes 
more anciently created — an opinion wt^ h •**' •'*'*'t^ 
tions of geology^ for the mc»st part, a 

firm, tliongh occasionally we find a n: ^ m 

pact and close texture, in old racks* imd, on tJif 
other hand, those which are hig-hly rrjitillnif^ fn 
very recent fornftRtions. DAubenton hta (wstdrd a 
classification of marbles upon the colours vftichthrj 
present; those of a nnifonn roh)ur f^njiiag one ' 
those with two colours, another; tbi«e ^tih 
shades, tin rd; and so on. 'the best cIs! 
of these substBnces, however, is that of M, 
whkh divides all marbles into seven virirti 
classes, vis. L marfdes of a ttniform eoiomr^ 
bending solely tliose which are either white or Miet 
a. variegntrd marBlef^ or those in which tlw 
and veins are interluced and dispa«;ed witk 
gnlarity; occasionally, this variety eiubraecs 
of organic remains; when these are dispiMtl in 
like masses, they are sometimes railed mt^^ 
marhie* : 3. thed marbk*, or those whtck li*V ^ 
part, made up of shells : 4. tuntachei/i mvUet , or 
those which are, apparently, wholly formed of i^l^^ 
5. eijmiin marhirM^ or those which a it veined •Wi 
green talc : t>. breetia marhUa^ or those wtikii •»* 
formed of angular fragments of diiTerefit raarttriT 
united by a cement of some different coloor . 7* JNi^ 
dmg'MfoNf marMet^ or Uio&e which are fbrroeJoi w* 
united fragments, like the Iweccia marbles « only vitti 
the ditlerenee of having the ].>ebbles rouDiM ^ 
place of being angular. By ancient or M^ 
martlet, is understoo^l thoi«e kinds made mt rfJI 
the ancients^ tlie quarries of whic-h are now, for iki 
most part, exhausted or unknown. Of these we Wf 
mentioti the following : — 

Parian marbif. Its colour is snow- white, tPcHlw 
ing to yellowish-white; it is fine, granular, and, viM 
pc3ishe<l, has somewhat of a waxy appcaniiice. It 
Iiardens by expoture to the air, whicli etiablei It tt 
resist decompositioii for am. Dipcafim* Btfli^ 
^talas, aikI Mieeiades, employed this mafble, tm 
were imitated by their socceswrs. It receives, vll 
accuracy, the most «lelicate touches of the clMi 
and retains for ages, witl« all the softness of win, lli 
mild lustre even of Uie original jiolish. The Aaiit 
Grecian fcalptnre which lies been preatreed la iki 
presant tlane, b generally of Parian mtrbJe; ■• tti 
^fedtcesn Vemia, the Diana Venatrix, the eokstl 
Minerra (called Pmiku •/ rethink AHadNi ((«lM 
CJMfflTra), tad Jm» (dillfd OtjH/vIM}, ft la 
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PlHan marble on which Urn celpbrdted tables at Ox- 
JM are Inscribed. 

f^eni^rkmm marble^ from mount Petitplictis, near 

! :iibles, very closely-, ilie preceding, hut 

l>act and finer ^raimlnr. At u very 

...^, when die arts had niimnM their fail 

r, in the o^e of PtTicIts, tlie prefprence wa^ 

' i y Uie Creeks, not to th*? murble of Pnros, 
L*ut tu that of mount Fentelicus, because it was 
whiter, and also, iierhnps^ becatlfe it was fbund In 
Uie vicinity of Alfien?, The Partirenon was con- 
structed entirely of Pentelican marble, Amonc: the 
siaiues of dib marble in the royal nmsetim at Pan-% 
arf Uie Torso, n Bacchus in reijose, a Par Is, tJic 
throne of Saturn, and tlie Iripod of A^iolJa 

Corrftm marble is of a beautiful wliite colotir, but 
15 oAen trnvt^rsed by stay veins, so llmi it is diffictiit 
in prtjcure large blocks wholly free from them. It is 
not subject to turn yellow, as the t'arian. This 
mftrble, which is almtjst the only mw used by modem 
«eiilpiorB, was also quarried aikil wmught by the an- 
"Sbi^. Its quarries are said In liave beeu opened 
b the lime of Julius Coesan 

!M anii^u^ mttrhfe {rosMo ftntir& of tllfe Italians ; 
Sgypiinm of tiie ancients). Tlds marble, according 
ta antiquaries, Is uf a deep blood- red coiotir, here 
irrf there imversed by veins of wbite, and, if closely 
tnpected, appears to be sprinkled over witJi miruitc 
fhite dot^, as if it were strewed with sand. Anotiier 
irtfty of this marble is of a very deep red^ withoirt 
ttifts, of which a specimen may be seen m ilj« In- 
lim Elacehits^ in Llic royal museum of Paris. 

(/rer/i ttnti^uf mttrhte {ttttir rtrtZ/coof the Italians), 
% m indetcnuinate miiture of while marble and 
nten lerpentine. It wu!^ known to the uneven ts un- 
ler tht nutie mannor Stmrinnum^ or La^^tiammmim. 

Jfriemi hrtirvia mnAh {iitt/i^ne Afrientk brewitt). 
It has a black ground, in which are imbeddeil fm^- 
nents or portt<ms *>f a grayi?^h-whlie, of a deep red, 
♦r tifn purple wine colour. Thin is said to be one of 
I Ijcautiful inarliies hitherto founds and has a 
iTi'Ct when arcompauied with ^iltorttHmenis. 
<u native place is not kuown whh certainty; it is 
eenjeciured lo be Africa. The pedestal of Venus 
kaving the bath, and a lari>e column, both in the 
foyat museum in Pari^, are of this marble. 

MARBOD. or MAROBdDl CS. See Mamh 
wuhhI, and Armimui. 

MARBLTR^ij capital of Upper Hesse, in Hesse^ 
Ciioei, situated on the Lahn, with n populatbn of 
6TnO Inhabitant-i, a cnstle, aod a university. It h 
littilt on the declivity of a hill, on the summit of 
which ii the castle. It Ims five Catholic, Tiiitheran, 
and Calvinist chiarches. The university was lounded 
k 1597, And lias an excellent library of above UX),(XN> 
folimie*^ a vahiable hotanicat gnnlen, an anatomical 
ItMltre^ and other inKtittiLions connected with it. In 
li5fd» the nninber of students wo«! 847. U Is re^ 
narkable as Ijeionr the first Protestant university 
ftMlfided In (rem in ay. 

MARCFXLINCS AMMIANUS. 8«?e Ammm- 

MARC£LLO, Bkivkdktto; b noble y«n«ttaD, 
joungcit scm of tlte senator Aj;oistino Marcello. 
Ha WWB bom in 166{i; and, while ii youths hecnme a 
ffCft proficient In lb© science of music, in conse- 
||MIM», it is said^ of a reflection lltrown upon his 
Jeieiemry in tlmt respect, at n ctjucert given by Iris 
brother Alessandro, which hurt his pride, and sttmu- 
latecJ hitn to exertion. He afterwards studied raider 
Gftspftrhit, aikd, receiving a liberal educfttion, dis- 
llBl^ntshed himwlf a^ a poet, es well as a musician. 
Id I7l6v« Mtrenata of his compositton was performe<l 
at tb« c5©labrtithjii of the birth of the first son of the 
mpcfor CliarJfV Vt^ uml excited great applause. 



Fight years after appeared the irrt four vol times 
of his adaptation to music of GlustlnianiB Pam- 

fthrase of the P^alm^, which he afterwards conip I eted 
n eight more, the whole l»eins? published in 1720. 
(larth, of Durham, has adapteci suitable words, from 
tlie t^nglish translation of the Pfalms, to Mnreello's 
music, with a view to Uiair hein^ performeil lis au^ 
Ihema in the cathedrals, with great success. This 
elaborate work was printed by subscription, in eight 
fol io vol umes . M arcel lo was success! v e I y » member 
of the council of forty, jpriivvrditore of Pola, and 
chflmberluin of BrescUi, in whieh city he died in 
173y. 

MARCELLl'S, M. Ci ArniF*« j Uie first Roman 
peneral who successfully eucounteretl Ilamiibid^ in 
tlie second Punic war. During liiscousyhhip (B C, 
2i^} he had given the g^eate^it proofs ot his valour, 
in a slli^le combat witlt \'Lrkloniarus^ a Callic chief, 
whom he slew; the Gauls, discouraged by the loss 
of their leader, fled before an Inferior Roman force. 
The result of Uiis victory was tlie complete conquest 
of l^pper Italy. JVIarcedus received the ho«iour ot a 
triumph, as the decree of the senate expressed it* for 
his vkiory over the Insubri and Germans. This is 
the first time that the Geniians are mentioned in the 
Roman history, and the last mention we have of a 
persoiml contest between generals. 8oan after Uiis, 
the second Punic war broke mil, aiul^ after the fatal 
battte of Cann^, he was sent against Hannibal j and, 
as prsior^ took the command of the troops remain- 
ing at L'anwsium, in tlie room of Terentius Varro. 
On receiviitg information of Hnanibflfs march to 
Kola^ lie hastened to anticipate him, threw himself 
into the city, and forced the C artliaginians to retreat, 
with a loss. HaiuiitMl made a second attack upon 
NoLa, and, as tlie place was untenable, ilurccllus re- 
solved to ri>k a general engagement on the open 
plain. His army was inferior in point of numbers, 
but had the advantage of lun^r spears. After a 
harit'fouglit biittle, Hannibal was driven to his camp. 
Miirtelliis was iifjw chosen consul, with tFie celebrat- 
eil Fabius Maiimus CuncUitor far his colieague. 
He frustrated a tidrd attempt of HannibaJ to reL'atii 
the city of Nola, and a^m uflered liim battle, which 
tlie latter declined. His activity was intemptetl for 
a time by disease. He afterwards went to his pro- 
vince of Sicily, where the siege of Syracuse was his 
most remarkable achievement After having usid 
every means ( B. C . *i 1 4) to capture by force that city, 
which was defended by the mechiinlcal ingenuity of 
Arcliimedes, he limited himself to a bluNL'kade, and 
frustrated all ilie efforUof the CardiagioLaTis to relieve 
it, and succeeded, partly by artifice, and partly by 
force, ill making liiniself master of tlie place (U. C, 
i? I !?). The city was surrendered unconditionally , and 
he was unable to save it from pillage, but he gafa 
onlers tluit no Syracusan should be put to death. 
Many of the inhabitants, however^ and among them 
Archimede!!)., were killed in tlic heat of victory. Mar- 
cellos was filleil with regret on account of the dealli 
of ArchimedeSj granted mjuiy privileges to his con- 
nexions, and caused him to be buried with mucli 
pomp. After havijig reduced the greater part of lb© 
island^ and gained a complete victory over tlie Car- 
tliiiginiaus, he returned to Rome, and received th*^ 
honour of an ovation^ He was again made consul 
(B. C. 211), wiiU M. Valeriiw tavinius, and again 
received tlie command in Sidly. But the Syracusans 
sent ambassiMiors lo Rome to complain of hiscrucJty, 
and pray for another ceiieral. Marcellus waa 
acquitted, but lie volmitarlly exchanged provinces and 
renmineil in Italy, The Syr8cn>ans afterwards ft- 
penteduf their conduct, and entreated liisforgiveiiaia. 
He piinhmed them, and procured them the restora- 
tion of their foijner priviicgeai, and tlJ« beunouT of 
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beinff considered aa allies of Rome. As a mark of 
g^mtitude, tlipy declared tliemselves the clients of the 
Murcellian family. In the mean time, Marcdltis 
carried uii the war a^jaiiist Haiuiibal in Italy » and 
fought ail midec:isive battle at Numistrum, In the 
succeeding year, hi* was dpfented hy Hannibal at 
Canusiiim ; but, havinfif rallied tlie fugitives, and 
inspired tUem with fresh courage, he renewed tlie 
contest on the following day, and |>;ained tlie victory, 
though with a he^vy loss. B. C, it09, he vrasclioM^n 
consul the lifdi time, with T* Qiiintiiig Cris^ptniis. 
The two consuls united their force's on the Lids, but 
Hnnnitial avoided pivin|r battle. The Romans, prepar- 
ing to encamp upon a neighbouring hill were suddenly 
surrounded ^ they woul*C however, have been able 
to cut their way through, had not the Etrnriaps^ who 
conijxised the largest part of the cavalry, imraeili' 
ately surrendered. Marcellus himself fell ; his son 
and the other consul escaped. Thus died this great 
general, who made him*? elf forniulable to Hannibal 
himself. He was culled the «trord, as Fabius was 
the »AiVM, of Rome. Hunnibal t*Kik the ring from 
hia finger, and cjiused the body to be burnt with the 
most distiugobhet^ honours, and sent tlie ashe^ to 
bis son, in a costly nni. His family continued to 
flourish, and furnished many consuls, until it became 
extinct with the sou of Octavia, the sUter of Augus- 
tus, whom Virgil 1ms immortalized. 

MARCH (Latin Mar») ; originally the first month 
of the Roman year ; so nnnieiL according to tradition^ 
by Romulus in honour of his fatlier, Mars. Till the 
adoption of the new style in ]]ritain (1752), tlie gSth 
of March was new year's day ; hence January, Feb- 
ruary, and the first twenty-four days of March have 
frequently two year?* appended, as January 1, 1T0|, 
or 1701— ,2, See Cahwlar, 

MARCH; a movement by regular steps in tFie 
manner of soldiers ; also a journey perforraeii by a 
l>i>dy of iholdiers either on foot or on borsf^ljiick. Sol- 
diers on a man*h are subject to cerlain rales very 
necessary to keep thei»i in good order, and fit to 
meet tlie enemy. The march in tlie first sense of 
regular step diQ'ers on diflerent occasions, in tlie 
pumde-march, from seventy-five to ninety^fivr steps, 
differing in diflerent araiie^i, are made inaininiiite ; 
in the quick-march, from 108 to 115 steps; and m 
the Rtorming-nmrch, 120 steps. 

M^rek further signifies the music composed for 
such movements ; it is composed in t or | time for 
the paradc-march, and in * for quick-tirne. There 
are many sorts of such marches for festivals, fiui- 
crals, &c., varying according to their different pur- 
poses. 

MARCHK ; one of the ancient provinces of 
France, iHJUnded north by Berry, and the Bourbon- 
imis, east by Auvergne, and south by CiTiienne and 
LnuDU^in, Its name is derived from its having been 
on the frontier of these provinces, and it wa* often 
called Marehe de Limou*in, In the middle ages, it 
Iwd, for uime time» its own sovereign counts. Phi' 
llp|ie le liel acquired it by confiscation. It after- 
wards bulongeti to the house of ArmagoRC, and thnt 
of Bourbon-Montpensterp Francis fiiiBlly united it 
with the crown domains. See DemirfmcMt. 

MARCHES (from the Middle Latin, marra^ 
tMarcAd, a iKUimiary); the frontiers of a state. Thus 
in English history, we read of the lords of the U^elsh 
m&fdi^s, tJmt is^ of the frontiers of England and 
Wales ; the marches of Scotland were divided inUi 
west and middle marches. The office of the lords 
iimrahen was origiimlly to guard the frontiers. (See 
MdfftfH94 The corresponiling word in French is 
mmvhe (we Marche), in German nmrk, in Italian 
morcn. In tlie estates of tlie church was a province 
CAlied Mtfrca, divided into the niarDti vr marquisote 



of Anoonflj and that of Fermo. In the Vcoetliii li» 
ritory was tlie .^ftirea Trrvisana. In GenMUiy. iSm 
mark of BruiHleiiburg or tlie electUfBl iBirk (Kd^ 
murk), was dividetl into the Miticlmark, Kemnark, 
Altmark, Vormark^ and Ikermark, ^ Suxmark 
(nian]uisate of Siiria), Danemark (Decnnrk), !>«e 

MARCHBSI, LnTGi, called also Mim^nm,% 
celebrated singer, born at MLUin, atmut 17^ 
^V'bile a youth, tmving attracted the atteatioR 4 
some cfignnuend, he was encouragetl by thfm \A 
quit his fii therms house privately, went to Berganif^inl 
there subjected himseif to the necessary miitiiatiuik 
After oompleting his studies at Miuiicli (1775 — TIn 
he returned to bis native country, where Ite wtsth 
ceived with tlm greatest admiration and enthusii«^ 
The academy at l*isa caused a medal to be stnul • 
his honour; lie afLerwanls sunsf in Rome, Vicnv, 
Petersburg, Berlin, and in 1788 went to LocKka, 
where tlie directors of tlie Italian opera 'j?'*" '"^ 
£l5tX) fur one winter, with a beoefit an 
penses. March esi was not less remarka' 
beauty of his |jerson, and his graoe and prupnety i4 
gesture, than for \m voice. He sung ia Xmam, m 
1801. The time of hi^i death is unkiiowa. 

MARCHFELD; the Austrian ciixie amkr tht 
MaunharlKlierg, in the country below the En$ (a* d 
is i^lled); pBrlicul»rly the fertile plain from Bock- 
fliess to the rivers March and DaJUibe^ about twfnif 
three Fnglish miles long and fourteen wkie— • ^luC, 
tiie position of which lias made it at severai tfoda, 
the field of decisive lialLlej^, aiid whidi is ^stftitn 
of great interest for the iniliLary studenL <-Huiair 
of Bohemia, defe&teil here, tii 12G0, Beia IV. of 
Hungary^ and conquered Stiria, which bai lioei 
remained united to Germany. In anoiliir bittki 
fought liere August M, lJf78, between Ottooir wd 
Rmhdph of Hajjrsburg, Ottocar felL Thti diy kll 
the foundation of the house of H apsburg, whidk i 
still seated on tJie tlirone of Austria. The llliri 
battle on this bloody plain was that of Aspeiti, Hm 
21 and tt, 1809; and the fourUi, the Lattli « 
W'agram, July 5 and fi, 1809. 

MARCION, MARCUJMTES. See Gaad^ 
MARCOMANM, MARKOMANM. I *■ brt^ 
derers (sec Marches) ; a powexftil lerj £< 

German nations. After Osar^s di ;. i 

tjelween the Danube and the Rhine. AUcr Utl 
Kotnazn had conquered Noricum and PanrxuM^ni 
had tiecome dangerous to the Maroomaaai ta 
their nroximity, the latter retired^ under liilrkll§ 
MarolXHiuus, mnde tliemseive^ masters of fStm Mt^ 
dom of the Boi^ in the present Boliemia, csM ^ 
the Germans Bojenheim. By artifice and vlaloS^ 
Mnrobodous soon formed a uniuti of a nantev 
tribes under hii sovereignty, and became ilajigini^ 
to the Romans, as this league could bring tO^ODO 
discij^liiietl troops into tlie field. The RomaDSWft 
prevented from attacking him by an insaxTf<iijakd 
the Panuonians; for which reason Tibarl^ ^m 
eluded a treaty with iiim, six years after CMlt 
hut he was defeated by tlie Chenisci under Hf*- 
nmnn (Arminius), (A. I>. 19). The same irat tlii 
fate of hiK succe^ssor, tlie Goth, Cafualda. itotkiri 
to th^ Romans, who assigned tliem RavfORi wi 
Aquileia for a residence. Relations of Manfaofa* 
now grtverned the Marcomiiniii, who avoidni aK 
hof^tilittes again^it tlie Romans till the time of 
tian. They subsequently made incnrsions 
Roman territory. Trajan and HaLirian held 
check. They in%'adetl Pannouia (A. D. 1 
tcr a long conflict, which is celrimited 
history f under the name of the Mi 
Antoninus the Fhilos<>pher drove 
the Danube. Coiamadus purcbucKl 
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J observed, liowi?ver, only so long: as they 
tribute^ Of Rome had a r*',solute niler. 
iV^aslated Noricum aud lUia^tia, and even 
through tlie i^asses of llie Alps. I'lider 
;Iian, ill 270, they filled all Italy wjlJi ci>nsierna- 
But ill the fitlli century, the nniiie of Manu- 
disappeared. The gfuerul ui ignition uf the 
cocisijgiied the names of ilu* jindrnt Li'ibc^ tt> 
iiTion. After the overthrow of the dominiun uf 
Huns, the Hii^ii, lleruli, Scyri, Turcelin^ timite 
fir afjpear&Dce in tlie fouiitries of the former Mar- 
[naiiiii. A povverfid imiion, ilie liaioariif we fiiiiil 
the moontaiiis of Norirum and Khania, which 
[aimcft assigns strong reasons for re^ariliu«r as the 
with &e MuTfomauni, wjio ImiJ enngrateii 
lldi^ driveji fnJin their resideiiee> by ihe 
Loiigobardi, &c. The Baiuarii are the p ret- 
ire of Uie Bavarians. 
MARC O F*)LO, Se« Polo. 
MARCULFHU:? ; a monk, known in the iiistory 
the feudal law^ for iiis work, entitled the Forniii- 
ry«con&tsting of a eoUtctiou ui formtfturM or forms 
Ffbren^ic proceedings and legal nislrumeJJts, tnclud- 
cliarters^ &c., of the kiut;s of France. Me iiveiJ 
tlie middle of Uie seventh century. Jerome 
puhlbhed tlie formnlary of Marciilphns, 
learner! aanotations, in Iti! 3, reprinted in Itititi; 
It tlie most tromph'te edition is that of Halaz4', in 
lexcond volume uf his Capitularies (1(j77)» 
Marcus AIRELIUS. See Jntonmns. 
AIARDI GRAS (Fat Tuesday) is die Frendi 
ime fijr Shrove Tuesday, becauHie it was formerly, 
d, in many cases, \a still, customary to make tliis 
•f fieostin^ and merriment, by wuy of pre para- 
* ' the forty days- fast of Lent, which imiuedi- 

Alows. 
AKEMME; tracts of country in Middle UaljF, 
Jy in liie States of the Church, pjirtly in I'us- 
ijf in the region of Sienna, on tlie Tuscan sea, 
on the westeni dedivity of the Apennines, and 
aiso in Naples. These tracL«ii, by reason of 
Ithy eithahition^i of u soil aljounding in buU 
id alum, cannot i>e inhabited in summer with- 
er. This unheulthiness !ia-s been especially 
since the fifteentli century, and has already 
lo advance to tlie A mo, this side of the V'lil- 
4dlJ)ough Vol terra rises 30OQ feet ab«>ve tlie 
'the sea. The population of a region, which 
became unhealthy, mn^t einitrrate, or be 
a«'ay by fever, and this mal* ttria already 
Us tn diflerent streets of Rome, witich it will, 
[, one day render un in liabi table. Whenever, 
diminution of culture, the vej^etation con- 
less of the mepliitic air, the evil l>ecomes 
On tfieodier hand. Ihe Miiremme aford, in 
', a luxuriant i«astunige for cattle, which £^Ri£e, 
ftiminer. on die Apennines, nnd, in tins season, 
himself experiences no difHculty in dwelling' 
In hmi'tra, or in the ojien air. In the Roman 
me, which» the former small proprietors 
been bought out, liave become^ for miles, 
(populated possessions of a few princes, a 
Tt of the hind is used in years of sciircity, for 
itivatioiii of wheat. The cartli is ploughed in 
inj hireil laljourers, Iram Uv and neiir,, tttke 
the har\ est, and, on the field, thrash out the 
which is then deposited in die g^reat inaprazines 
estates, whence it is conveyed to Rome or to 
for further transportation- These hilMHirers 
careless, that they sleep under the few trees, 
Pr in ihe open air, and if they are attacked with the 
^er, after some heavy dews at nijfhtj die stewanl of 
file »tate g^ives diem their dearly earned wages and 
^ losi^ with whicli diey return to dieir nmuntairis, 
miess prcviotisly overtaken by deatli. The mure 



salubrious atmosphere of their mountams often re- 
sltires tiiem but slowly ♦ From the oppressive poverty 
of the kalian mountaineers (of those, at least, who do 
not carry on robbery tor a livelihtvod), there is never 
any want of men and women, who come down during' 
the harvest, in the face of death, to collect a few 
scudi, to pay tlieir rents, and for bread. The younger 
tliese labourers are, the more liable are Uiey to the 
deadly fever. The insalubrity, moreover, lielrays 
itself neither by mist nor by an ofl'ensivealmosptiere; 
on the contrary, the air fcems very pure, and the 
horiijon of a clear blue. In part of lu'^r^iiy, e>:er 
tions lisve been made to improve the corrupted air 
in th(»se p>estilent reg:ions, by planting trees; by tliis 
eTCpedienl, die evil has been lessened in a decree, but 
by no means entirely removed, as is proved, lor ex- 
ample, by the environs of the Lairo di HoLn^^na (lake 
of rhraaymeiie), which have much wooil, but suHer 
from die maV aria, 'there were nieaduws at Antium, 
which were in ill report lor Uieir unheuhhiness, even 
in die times of the Romans, At present, tlie^^e some 
meadows, provided the open air at nit;]il is avoided, 
are perfectly he^ildiy : 2000, and even 1500 years 
ago, the whole Campaj^na di Roma was very densely 
inhabited, and a garden ; and probably for Urnt very 
reason, the country was as In^althy as it now is the 
contranr. Since tlie period of the mij^rations of tlm 
nations, htisbnndry on a small scale, and the u^e of 
the spade, which Cato Mnjor esteemed so highly, have 
disappeared ; and the more the property in the C'am- 
pa^na di Uomai liecame accnmulatetl in the posse^-sion 
of relifccious corporations and in entailed estalcs. the 
more onhealthy became the ancient territory of the 
Romans. Acconling to Lullien de Cliateauvienx, 
the smell and vajwiiirs lietrny, everywhere in thu 
Miarenvnie, the jirespuce of salphurmMis cprinv^, 
wliicli form pennanent qua ^ mires. Hut diis tn(tt' 
aria cmmot proceed exclusively from the %viiter9 of 
tite marshes, or the nakedncK!* of Uie land, for it i> 
equally dangerous an the mountains and in the deplJis 
of the forest. Tlie evil prol>ibly Ikns its origin ui the 
chemical properties of the soil developed by some 
Intent operation of nature. Unless sonic mians of 
remedy jii|^ the unhealthy air be discovered, or ?':ome 
new vDl(*ano shall efleet the purification of tlie atmo- 
splieie by eruptions, it is hif^lily prt>bahle tliat iMidtlle 
Italy, south of the Alps, may become, afwr the lapse 
of centuries, a tle^iert, used in winter for the pastur- 
age of cattle, and totally nnuihahiUible in summer. 
The Fontiue and other marshes do not belongs to die 
Martnime. These are a consectuence of the imper- 
fect draining of tlie lowlands, between the coasts of 
tlie sea and the foot of the Apennines. A grand 
canal along the foot of this chain of mountains, should 
receive all its waters, a iid, as its lied wouhl be higher 
dian the level of the Me^liteniinpan, w here tne former 
moudis (tf the rivers have \wvu fihed wiUi sand, and 
have thereby become choked, should carry diem, by 
many broad and deep canak, fi^uently cleareil out, 
into the sea. And if the lowlands, whicli it is im- 
possible to drain diorfuighly, w^ere planted with 
thickly- leaved trees, ami many small villages were 
settled there, tJie&e swamps would soon liecomc 
heaUhy, 

iMARFlNGO; a village in die plains between 
Alexandria and Tortona, in the royal S^artlinian 
duchy of Montferrat. celebrated for the Imtlle of 
June 14, 180CJ, Bona^^wirte Imd passed die Alps, 
between the IGthand g7d» of May, with t]0,(X)0 men. 
IMelas, the Austrian general, discovered his danger 
tiK> late. June ^d, Bonaparte had obtained pos^es- 
sion of the fortress of Bardo, which conunaiKled the 
entrance of die valley of Aosta; Mnrat advanced ou 
Milan, Sachet took Nice, ami Berthief defeated at 
Montcbello dm lieutetMint field-marshal Von Utu 
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June 13tli, Desiux arrival fmm Epypt, at tJie heati- 
quarters of Buiiapnrte ; the main body of the annr 
w«3 cfiiicentratcd at Marengo : Dtsaix coininaiided 
thf! coasiiiar t;uiird. Uii the Hill the baltle was 
fbiiBfht. ill whicJi Desaix was killeil and tlie Austrian 
army, ntitler Melas, was tlriven Wyoui! Lhc BunnidHj 
with ft loss of IgOO killed^ and TOf «> taken |)risr)itt»rs. 
— AlxJiit noejH, tin tlie day of liattle» the FrrnL'li 
columns, undiT Lannes and Victor, dt^stiinle taf am* 
niuuition, and reduced to half tiieir number, were 
compelled to retreat. They retire«i under t ovit of 
Keilermann's brifrudp of covalry, Tlie slow luh' mice 
of tJie Aiistnini&, iiud thi* false direction of Iheir 
muuerods cavalry, gnve the remuins of the Fmich 
army time to rally Iwhiad tlie ctirpsj of Desaix, which 
Lhe lirst consul lukd nlready ordered to ^iovi, to cut 
off the enemy s retreat to (]euna, but which wiis now 
recalled in Imste. Desaix hud taken Im po'iition at 
StGiuliiiiio, on the left side of the road from Tortona 
to Alexandria, when Kelierniann arrived with lus 
lirlpnile of cavalry, liavins^ recf'lved from tlie ai|jiitant 
Suvary the command to sH|)j>ort the ntiaek of tliis 
«cenernL Thus the battle was renewed. Kellermaiin 
hail only 4m horse, aail tho?e fatiRiud by no eight 
bcmrs' contest. The infantry of Dciaix woa about 
3WK> or 4^100 strong-. The enemy wm certain of 
victory* Desni* was mortally woundeil at the first 
attack, and his little corps, luiuble to resist, retreated. 
Behind the vineynrds which covered Inm, Keller- 
nainn saw 60f]H> Hunp^irian p^reimdiers break their 
ranks in pitrfiuti of the French. He tfirew himself 
into the midst of the enemy, who^ terrified by this 
tniexpccted attack, cut oft' from their t^avalry, and 
thhikinc themselv*^ surrounded, threw down their 
arms before the little liautL The Anstrimi main 
b<nly suppofieii Ihat the enemy had received a power- 
ful reinforcement, and fell liiick.in haste and disorder, 
to Hormida. Thus Kellermanu decided the victory. 
1 his defeat led to the armistice of Alexaodrta» be- 
tween lioiiaparte and Mela?!, acconlinfr to I he terms cd' 
which tlie A ustrinns evacuated within fiiiirteen days, 
Iha citadels of Alexandria, Torloua, Milan, Tiirjii, 
Piistig^hitone, Anam, and Piacenza, with il»e fortified 
places of tjenou. Con I, Ceva, Siivona, and Urbiao, 
and retired l)eyond Fiacensa, between tlie Po anil the 
Mincjo. 

MARFORIO; a colonsal ftatuo, representing the 
rtrer Rhine, lu ii lyin^ p^istm'e, and Htandiuir in the 
ernirt of a wiup- of the Capitol ut Home. The name 
Mnr/orin is Siiid to Iw a corruption of Ihat of tlie 
Mnrntrtitie prison or of the len^ple of Mftrt^ which 
were rM»ar the ^ml where this statue originally stood, 
on the formn /tofmanum. The Mnrforio is famous 
for having served, like the PftM^tim, as the place 
where tfie Romntj satirist*! placed their wiUies. 

MAIttiATlE'r, ipieen ot* Deiminrk, Norway, and 
Sweden, vt-ry Jn*Uy called the nnrthrrn Srifiiramia^ 
the daughter of ^V aldemar III,, king of Denmark, 
Wfis born at Copenhagen, in i:i5.\ and married to 
Haqiiin ur Hacon, kinja^ of Norway, in I3(i3, The 
tJilents, finnness, antl beauty of tJie princess rendered 
her popufaramon^ liprconiitrymcu, and, on the death 
of h#r fatlu^r, she siK-eeedtnl in placin&^ her sua illnus 
on tJie thriHiie of Denmark, 'f he death of her hu*- 
biiirl in 1 384), ptit I he goveromenl of Norway in lier 
tuinds, and the plan of uniting thp three km^\hmis^^ 
witldl was fiivourefl by the imbecility of the SweiDsh 
P O Mr ch , ienut now to have uct iipied the mimi of 
thtjf {mnceis. Olans died in 1387, amJ Marjnim, by 
her addmt, CfttMvd herself to he declared quern. 
T'akiiig mlvBlitafe of the dome<.tic di^sensiotis In 
Sweden, and iatCerlng ttia nobles with the |iros|»ert 
aC gr^tti/tr ytifrtt, ^Im ntise<l o party m lhat country 
vho raoognksed her jm queen ; and liavin^ defcatetl 
llM troo]>9 0f Albert^ the :iwed)ih kin^,at Kalk^ping, 



she soon obtained poisesston 6f t)i€ thraae« Lookkii 

forward to a i>enaaneiil union of tlic tlit» eniwm^ 
she endeavoured to eflect her purpose by the rrit- 
bratcd act of tmion, or treaty of Ctbir (L"W7), 
8he re?itored tranquillity at home, and waitooonM 
against tlie foreign enemies of Iter kinf^oui, bfut im 
peace was distiirljed by the Ingrratiltide of Kric, wtm 
she had nominale«l her suecc«or. She died in til?, 
after having, by her prudenct, enerify. ftddrv«»,tnd 
foresight, raised herself to a dejfree of |»t»trer sti 
|Tnindeur, tlien uneqiialletl In Europe frofn the tiw 
of I'liariemafi^ie. Bee AVrictfy, Swttien^ and Om 
mark. 

rvi A lie A R KT OF A N JO U, dau - » nk 

or Rene the (Jood, titular king of :- ■ m 

rled In 1443, to the imWile Henry ^'1. U (lafltti 
Hy tlie marria^n articles, Elaine was gi^m up a 
heninclc Charles of An|ot],and this cessioci hA 
taied the conquest of Normandy by the Ffeitcii. Hi 
loss of this important province was a(ir«'"*'** •" 
Mar»|faretjaod tiie hotise of common^ area- 
tlH3 anthor of her marriaj^c and the favoiin> 
of tlie queen, ofhif^h treason. H<? was faaal^irti i/» 
khigilom. Sooti after the se«teno«?^ and wltbuia 
liaTini;^ quitted the eotintry, he was murxJere*!. Ifl 
the war of tlie roses, which soon lieg an ta d^^ilstf 
Km^laiid, Margaret played a cotis[jicuous anil iltlpo^ 
tant pirt. Tlie buld, fictke, and even fJerre tenim 
of this princess, contrasied sinsfidarly witJj the ffrwe 
chamcter of her husband, ^he was for a kmg tkae 
tJie life of the Lancastrian party, 8he del^«l#vf tim 
duke of York, and, placing a pnper cmwm tm hH 
head, expired liiin at the pates of the dty of \ ark. 
In HOI, the princess defeated Warwick, it ^l 
Alban's, ami her victories were ahrays <tam"?ti with 
nimieroiii exectitioris. The sou of the late dttke of 
York, the jrallnnt youn^ Kdward, soon appearrd it 
the head of tlie Yorkists, who now became vlctort«»«i 
Mai-garei^s army wa^ anniltilated at Towum. iid 
Eklward was declannl kinp. (5ee inward Z^/ 
I'he unhappy queen sneceeiled in obtAifrhif ossfiliart 
from Louis XL of France, but was a*^in defhiiat 
and coiapelletl to flee. After cfM— i- - htr*tU H 
the wildest parts of the country vaidAMi 

compelled to sutler the p-eate-<L i ^ lad ftefi 

endured the greatest indig-riities from ihe liwJr« 
bnrtds, with which tfie distracted kmf^damwn Uka 
Infested, tlie queen finally t<H>k refuge la fnact. 
It was not long before Warwick becaine mMM 
with the yoyng king, and detemimed ta fV^lva 
Henry on tlie ttirone, Edward was in twin <ilwp^ 
to escape to the continent, bid, having ofaukned U^ 
sistartoe from the duke of Burgundy, reapprared hi 
Kno:1and al\er a few months, and defeated Wtfrid 
at liamet, on the very day tiiat Margaret lamM ■ 
En If land with her son, then eighteen yea/f of igt. 
On hearin)^ of the defeat and death of her cslmtiAr 
the courage of ^lar^aret seemed for once to IbfHit 
her, and she took refuse in tfie monait«ry of IM 
lieu. But her undaunted and masculine spirit aflb 
le«l her to tlie field ; having; collected her paniiaa* 
the f Hostile forces met at Tewksbury, and Iha iJa 
castrians were totally defeated. Her son wn O^ 
ried beltire the king *^ I low dare you,'* said Bdirilii 
*' enter my realm with banner fly tnfir?" **TciiiiCDiif 
my father's kin&ri|oin/' tn»swered the prinoc)« wlfi^ 
spirit of his mother, *^ and heritafte from Itli lilto 
and grandhither to him, and frota^him ta roe IImA 
dMConcied:" Edward pushed him \mck, aad Of 
terteiruvs lords despatched him. Henry looa albr 
dledt if he was not murdered, ki the T&mt9f t»i 
Margraret remained in prison ftmr years. I««dli %l- 
mnsomed her for .5O,0riO crowns, ta^ In 1 
dieil, " the m<wt unhappy qoeen. wiffv mid 
wy» Voltaire, - hi Europe," Her emtngm^ im w^ 
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and hft cHmes h&r« been delineated witli 
Iruth and poetic beauty by the genius of 

IGARET OF AUSTRIA, daughter nf llip 
Afa:x!miliiiii !►, bom in 1480, was sfut to 
w, after the ilealh of her mi>tht*r, Mary *>!:' Bur- 
f » to be educated at the cuurt of Louis XT., lo 
I (Charles VIII,) she wiis aifiancetl ChnrleK, 
RVerer^ having mtirncii Anna^ Iieire^ of Brittany, 
m wna lent biiclt Ui her fatlier's conrt, bikI was 
hftrneii in HU7 tu Juhn, Inraiit of Sjnnin. Un the 
cvfag^ Id SpAUi, a terrible stomi thrf^ntciied tlie 
i»trtictioii of tfie ship. In the midst n( the dnne^cr, 
rhUe Qm r«it of the company were at their prayers^ 
be is aid Va have composed her epiLaph in tlie foi- 
i>irifi« irortk: 

Jlhmjr/0tt mant^ H mot te pite^Ut, 

hB arrivrd in fiafety, hitt, October 4, 149T, tlie In- 

mt «iied. In 1501 « sJie was married to Fhilibprt IL, 

lakf^of Sftvoy. who died in 1604. Herfatlifr tliint 

■Bed her povenieas of the Netherlands, where her 

Idminist ration wq§ di^thigui^bed by pnideiice and 

IJj^or. Hhe died in 1630. .lenn le Mai re collected 

|^ick]re4;<ie9 befiire tlie cuurt ami the eviateSp in t lie 

Rfle Margaritique (15^9), which contains also 

' poeois^ ami lier Discftnr* de ta vie ei tie tes 

Fonteoetle has mode her a speaker in 

Thb witty Dialogues of the Dead. 

MARGARET OF V A LOIS, qoeen of Navarre. 

Mer to Franciis I., waj& born nt Anjg:oule[ne in li!)^.^ 

Ste was broijjibt up nt the court of Louis XIL, and 

aarrieil the duke of Afj'iicon in I5t)9, became a 

T»ji*..t- in I -. J . - and in 15Si7, wai espoused to Jlenry 

of Navarre, She joiued with her 

ly t'fl'ort to make titeir small kuigdom 

^v^ufisi*. by ejicoura^ing: af^iculture uud tlje useful 

ftiu^and by impnnini^ knowledge and civilisation. 

^ w«s ibud ot refifhng, tuid had Ih*e'U led by curiosity 

(ti make bfrteif acquainted with the principla<i of 

K, -^#„-^^j^ iQ wlik'h she became partially a con- 

imH only anforded p^roteclifoi l*!i relormed 

I Jilt u^i<'d her iuHueuce wiUi bir brother 

'nutvjs u> the same purjHjse. She also read the 

ihtf ni ihe French tniii«»iatioii, and furmed myfterles 

entatioii^ from the New Testament, which 

i to be performed at court. !She wrfiie a 

f ' Lr Mfroir de CAm^ pechtrftaie^ pruUed 

ncurred the ceusm**^ of the Sorboiine, 

f some ill treatment from her huMbainl 

n tbii acomnt, and might have sufiered more, but 

|if ihe interp>o&ition of her brother, Francb L^ who 

aoich RLtached to her, »iul in complalsfuicc to 

I she, extentaUy at least, bec^ame more strict in 

I to the ceremonial of the ancient religion. 

r extraordinary in the present day, that 

I contemplative and pious as Margaret 

^t ahiould be author of a b<H)k of tales as free 

n Ijbeir tendency as those of Boccaccio. Such is 

Hep^mervn, om aepl Journiex de hi Htri/ne de Nav- 

tm^ which was written during the gaycty of youtlii 

NH not printed until after her tl*-atn. She died in 

1640. Ira V in ^ one child, Joim d'Albret, afterward* 

taottMr of Henry IV. In \Sil, a collection of her 

lOrfBi and other pieces was printed, under the title 

WM^tfueriiet de la Margy^ritr det Frmcestcs, 

MARGARET, called Madame dt Parma^ diicliess 
jf Farma, tlie natuntt daughter of Ctiarles V. and 
llfaraarei of fJest, was bom 1522, and married first 
Alexander of Medici^ and afu^rwards to OcLavio 
Hntc&c, duke of Pamin and Piaceifia. Philip II., 
i Spall], appointed her to Uie government of the 
if|]i9rtands, In I/jo^, where she acted, under the 
iMce of Granvelln (r|. v.), with considendile pru- 
\esatp JUid» perhaps^ might have restored quiet^ tiad 




not tlie kin^ fcnt the dnlce of Alvn ta aid in sup- 
pressing the dtftflirecLion. Alva brtmght such powers, 
thnt nothing but the title of soveretj^n was left to 
Mar^nrt't, who relumed, indigiuintly, to Italy, to her 
husband, and died al Orlonu ui 156(^, Her son was 
the famous AtexAodfr Famese, duke of 1'amu&. 

MAIKSAKET UP FRANCE, queen of Navnrre, 
wife of Henry IV.j daughter of Henry IL, wbs born 
in 155i!, and wns one of the greatest beautie*i of her 
age. Her talent* and accomplishments correspond 
ed to the charmN of her person. E?he was mnrritd to 
Henry, then prince of Beiirn, in 1572 ; but the 
duke (d* tiuise was known to be the object of lier 
ntrections, and notwitlistandlng h^ amiable qimlities 
and brilliant beauty, she never possessed the heart 
of her luisbiind. (See Henry IF,) The gallaniries 
of Henry, which he never pretended to conceal from 
his wife, couhl not etrnse nor authorite, but douhl- 
less contributed to increase, her own irre|rijlfiniii»s. 
On the eM-ape of Henry from l*aris, she demanded 
permbsion ot Henry lit. to follow liim^ but was not, 
for n long time, allowed to depart. After living 
several years with the kin^ of Navarre, she relurneil 
to Paris, on acconnt of some dkgnst at tlie restraims 
placeil on the exercise of the Catholic religion, and 
white I here was guilty of the greatest Ucentiou^tness, 
Rejected at once from the court of Navorre and tliat 
of Paris, she maintained herself in tlie Agenoi**, in 
open defiance of her bti^bmid ami brother, t3n the 
accession nf the forn»er to ttie tlirone of Fritnce^ he 
pmpo^cd to dissolve their nmrria^e, to which she 
consentf^l, on eondillon of receivirig a sniLuble pen- 
sion, and having her debts pujd. In I0«>d, Margaret 
retunicd to Pans, where tlie lived in great splendour, 
retaining her beauty, wit, and IwibiUi of dissipation, 
and died in HI16, at the age of sixty-tlnee. The 
house of Margaret was frequented by the wiL^ of the 
day, and she knew how to unite excessive iiidtdgeiice 
in pleasure with alien tion to study. S4utie very 
agreeable poem^ by her are extant, and her Memoirea 
(1661 and I7i:J) are extremely curious, 

MAR(iATE; a watering place in the i.sle of 
Thnnet, Ketit, 71 miles I-^. of London, with which 
it has frequrnt communication by sleuui vessels. 
It Itas several pleasant promenades, among which 
the pier i-^ the favourite. It is much resorted to tor 
sea- bathing. Population, in 1831, I0.33y. 

MARiiUAVl;: (from the tierman, Mark^ra/f 
count of the mark; in Latin, Marrhh; see 
Mareht^*); origintdly a commander intrusteil wiih 
the protection of a mark, or a country on the frmi- 
tier. As early as the times of Charlemagne, nuirks 
aiiit margnives nfipenr ; for instance^ the mark of 
Austria. Ihe inargnives flood immeiliately under 
the tierman kings and emperors, and not under 
the dnkes, in wfio'^e country the margraviate wam 
situated ; yet there were also some margraves 
dependent on duki's. In the twelfth century, mar 
graviates became hereditary, and^ at btst, the mar- 
graves acquired the rank of princes of the empire, 
and stood between counts and dukes in the German 
empire. The word wttrk ^ignifie<l, anciently, a lam)- 
markf and was then liiken for countries on tlie fron- 
tier ; fi^ the mark Brandenburg. 

MARIA LOUISA, queen of Spain, daughter of 
Philip duke of Farma^ born in 1751, was married to 
Cluirles IV. J against hie wb^ties, biii in obedience to 
the express ooiamands of his father, in 1765. Msria 
wa^ prudent, raot witliout address, and much superior 
to her liuslMind in lukierslanding, She E-wm over- 
came the violent temper of Cliarles, whicli at fii-st 
broke out into acts of personal outrage, and «o fiir 
prevailed over tiie fiirmality of the Spaniali cotirt as 
to have unrestricted a<-cess lo the king. Every 
tilings was j»abnntU:d to tier approval For her 
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favoaritcs she took care to secure the favour of the 
king" previously to avDwiug Iter own inclinations, 
and thus had the merit of *ip|J*"i«nJigf lo yield to tiie 
wislies of lipr h«?-l>3iiKl, Ivveii while princess of 
Austria, an iiitiigue wiLh Ihe elder Godoy was only 
lerniinatt'J l>y Im Imnishment from Mud rid. I Its 
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lace wiis supplied by his younger brother, dou 
iav4>urite of C hades. (See Churiea //'.) Their 



t 



lanuel Godoy (q. v.), who became rqunlly the 



iiitris:ties kd lo the affair of the hKiirial, in which 
Mariu iictHd a most iinnntnral juirt aguinst her son. 
(See Ferdinand HI.) In 1808, llie revtdulion of 
Aranjuea took place, Charles abdicaled, and Maria 
threw herself into the amis of the FrencJi. Cherles 
was obli|;ed to retract his abdication, and that t elt*- 
liraled corresinjudence witli Moral ff»ilowcd, in which 
Maria Louisa, in a letter written with lu»r own hand, 
acnisps h*^r son of hardheflrtedne?s, cruelty, aiitl want 
i^'i allet!tian for his parents. After the well-knuwii 
pi'oceeihngs at Baywniie, Marin Lcujisa remaint^d in 
France a short time willi Godtiy and tlie ex- king, and 
final ty went to RoniCj where &he died in lSti>* See 
Spain. 

MARIA THERt3A, queen of Hunrrary and 
Bohemin, arch-duchesa of Auilrin, and eiuprei^s of 
tiermuiiy, daughter i>l the emperor Cliarles \'L, wns 
born at Vienaa, 1717^ anil, in 173(>, married duke 
Francis Stephen of I^ormine (who, in 173T, became 
g^rand-duke of TuE^cuny, by virtue of the treaty of 
Vienna, October 3, 1735); tlie day after the death of 
Charles (October i?l, 1740), ascended the throne of 
Huniiary:^ Buhemia, and Austria; and, No%'emljer 
21, declared her husband joint raler. She fcmnd tJie 
kin^liim exhausted, llic people dissatisfied, tlie trea- 
sury empty, nikd Uie anuy (with the exceptitui of the 
troops in Italy) *»nly 30,0t)t> slronp^. Iht: elector, 
Cliarles Alhert of Bavaria, suppurled by France, laid 
rlaiia to the Austrian lieredilary territories, and the 
electura of Coloj^ie and the Palatinate would likewise 
not at knowledge the succession of Maria Theresa. 
Charles Alliert of Bavaria was descended from Anna, 
elder daoghter of Ferdinand I., who, by will, had 
appointed ihat, upon the extijiction of tlie Austrian 
male line, the succession to the throne of Bohemia 
and Austria sliould devolve upon liis daughters and 
Iheir heirs. Meanw^hile Prussia, Poland find Saxony, 
Russia, ihe SuiteFt-General and England, declared for 
the queen. France oaly delayed to make an expre?is 
aeknowledginent. Just in this situation of tlie Au^^ 
trian courts Frederic 11. renewed his claim to fuur 
Sile^imi principalities, and olfered, if he received 
theni» to defend tlie young' queen Dgains't her 
eneaues. At the same lime (DccemWr !?3, 1740), 
lie marched with an amiy into Silesia. Blaria 
Theresa was as much surprised as enraged at lids 
step of the kiiiir, and Fredericks offers were refused 
altogether* Meanwhile, the king made rapid pro- 
gress in Silesia, where tlie Protestants, who were 
much oppressed by the povemment of Austria, 
reeeivetl him with joy. Ihe queen of Hungary, 
altJioaph she could nowhere Gnd an ally, witli j^reat 
re*i»liition refused any kind of submission, and col- 
lected an army in Moravia, under general Niepperc* 
But the want of nia^Titines, and the bad roaiS, 
prevented Niepperiy from acting effectively. The 
Aiistriivus were bt^ten at MolwitK, April iO, 1741, 
Marslad Bellc-fsle, in th« name of France, now nego- 
tiatetl with tlie king of Prussia, at Molwiti^ upon the 
dissohitiou of the Austrian monarchy. Phdip V., 
king: of Spjiin. as a descendant in the male line of 
llie house of Hapsliurp, hy virtue of tlie fiimily con- 
tracts of l(il7, laid claim to the throne of Austria; ! 
Chjirles Emanuel, kin^ of Sardinia, a descendant of 
Catharine, tu'cofid dauijhter of Philip M., deruanded 
MdsD; Augiutus IH^, ootwLthsiai»dmf %Xm treaty 



just concliidefJ by hiin wiUi Maria ' _ 
similar demands on account of lut 
da a ■* liter of Jos<eph I. France had &lrefli 
triv€il a plan of division ; howettr, J 
would not accede to it, le&t Franct sbfu 
come too powerful in Germany, bol titi 
George 11. of England, hnpuig, by hii lu 
induce the queen of Hungary to rampliiiK 
she remained detenuined to defend thi* irlv 
duui cjf her fathers, and England promtii 
subsidy of i:5fX>,0(X). She liad evea alraid| 
tlie design of dividing the stales of lii* 
Prussia, and invited tfio king of Fjijibiij 
invade them. But Great Britain Riu^it H 
negotiate B peace. Bavaria, in July," 1711 
begun the war against Austria, and twi 
Frtnch armies having crossed the Itiiiap 
Miief^e; Frederic, likewise, having couqiKTi^ 
all Silesia ; tlie attempt at mediatina, op Um 
England, proved fruitless, Maria IVa 
sidered her-^elf not warranteit in giving up ll 
e^t part of her kuigdora. Slie becaoe «l 
fixed in tliis detenninntion, by thebirthofl 
duke Jo§t>ph. Her hnsband Imd huie il 
and interfered little in \hv bu^ii»fsj of pm 
llanJly had the negotiations with Pivdfl 
hrokeu oil", when Belle-Ule wiili a Fn-Rrb oi 
llie elector of Bavaria, inarched into Au^XtiA 
was taken, and ttie elector acknow W;twi til 
The Bavflrians and French marched la U 
and Vienna was summoned to surrciidfr, 1 
of England, who wished to si^nd ossbUKS'I 
Theresa, was compelh tl, by a seoood ftttk 
to conclude a treaty of neutrality, in fHpKt 
over, and to promise not to opfHise the ^ 
lite elector of Bavaria to the imperial Hint 
electors of Saxony, of Cologne, and of the V 
acceded to the union against Nfaria 1 heresi 
on th« point of entering Italy, had se*-un!'< 
trality of the pt>pe and tJie remaining ItaU* 
and die king of Sardinia was prepared t 
troops to those of the house of Bonrhoa. 
Fretleric was master of the capital, laid «fl 
of unitiiig himself with the French and \ 
Maria Theresa's cause was desperate; fa 
her allies, without troops, or money, or |^ 
ters, siie was preservtii only by her caitni| 
attachment of the brave H ungHrJaiis, audi 
of Fog land. In this necessity, she suawn 
at Presburg, and appeared before the ai 
mouraing, clothed in the Hungarian h 
crown of St Stephen on her head, ainl ^ 
kingiy sworI. She addressed a speech, il 
the states, in which she de-scril>ed her siU 
committed herself and her children ctiUf 
protection of her Huiigariiins. The 3 
lieauty, and the laif fort ones of tJic quewi 
deep impression. The magtiales drew tl 
and exclaimed, " Moriamnr prtt rrge mM 
Thrr^m,'* Till tlten nhe had pre*ervfl 
majestic demeanor ; now $he laelutl into 
the interest was still more increas*^. *1 
furnished by Hungary, by their nianrter 1 
and hy their ferm:it5, spread U'rmr tin 
Germrtn and French annies. In the mrsA 
allies cjiiiirrelled among themselres, to ' 
pride of Belle-Isle mudi contributed, wba 
treat tlie tierman princes as vasiah of Fn 
varia and Saxo!iy (contended for tlie supren 
king of Prussia therefore concluded, unti 
mediation (*Jctol>er U, 1741), a secret Irrttf 
Kngiish ambassador (who was invested 11 
rity, for this piirjiose, hy the queen of 
afTording to which T.ower Siteaia wM t 
rendered to Prussia, Spou after (OoJohirlf 
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fonqurtvd hy the French nnd BAvnriatis, aiul 

the elfcior (Novtiinher 19) was crowned king of 

^ " lift* He was likewise crowned eraj>erur of 

, at Frankfort, February 12, 1742, otid took 

of Charles /7L But bis troops were 

near ScliBrdin^ (January ^^, 1742), and tbt* 

tic occupied by KIipv enhilier, who £ave up 

land to be plundered by his iiriuy, autf entered 

icli npon the same day upon which Charles was 

'wrn*^ emperor Fredenc 11., alarmed fur Silesia^ 

Jn coii^etiueiice of the proirTess of the Atistrians, put 

■to end to liie truce, pressed forwartl to Iglau, 

invaded Au^trin, nrd his liussars spread terror even 

to Hie g-Jtes of VM'ni>/u Ho was obliged to retire, 

ttHcl Maria Theresa rejected hi^ renewed proposals 

^^^ p«»ce; but the victory of Frederic at Chotmiitz 

*'^ 17) Imstened the eoncluHion of tlie preliminaries 

ice, at Breslau (June 11, 1712). The queen 

- Upper und Lower Silesia and the connty of 

witli tJie exception i»f the principalities of 

rn, Jagerndorf, and Troppau, nnd the motin- 

*^i*»^ tm tlie oilier side of the Op|ta. The definitive 

t*^^<"f=- wn.^ signed the 28th July» under the i^napantee 

^^ i. From this time, the arms of Austria 

ions; prince Charles of Lorraine drove 

; ir J rciich ti> Hni«Ji.'iu, and blockaded Prague. 

iTpneral opinion that the balance of Europe 

- udfd upon the continimnce of the house of 

"^*^irSa, exeite<l Enjjland to arm for Mnrin Theresa, 

^5*^ Holland paid her subsidies. In Italy, the king 

jL_ ^^^rdima, iujiircd by Spain, became reconciled to 

^^^1*^13 Theresa (who ceded to him a part of Milan), 



h 
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supported tlie Au^^trian arms ag:ain!»t Spain anil 



^j^^ce. The inteninl condition of ihe latter conn- 
^y^ :ind Uie at?e of the jjrime mini<iter, c^nhnal 
^*^»iry. induced this sLateiinan to think of peace. 
I^m There«i rejected Uie proposed conditions. 
'eLi)is^ the French coo*maofler, received, there- 
, orders to preiss f^irward fr«uu \V'ei»tphiilia to 
But prince Charles of Ijomiitie went to 
him mith a pari of lii!$ army, and i\faitle1x>is 
euinpelled to ^tve up his intention of relieving 
iJelle-lsle, however, escaped hy artifice 
Uie ETeater jjart of his jrarrison, out of the 
■ city, and marched to E^tv. The whole of 
Qia was now, as far as Eger, in the power of 
, and Nfiiritt Theresu was (May 12) crowned 
^ Bohemia, 
the death of Flenry (January 9, 174!^), the 
of Austria triumphiHl throughout Knrope. 
Bfmoted new subsidies, nod fcinniiuia re- 
jC^OO.uOO in order to supprnt the queen of 
The States-fleneral supplied (3000 aux* 
ops The French were now driven out of 
er Talatinate, by [irince Charles of Ijorraine» 
Bavarians benten in their own territories a 
I lime l»efore. conquered by him. The emperor, 
**ha4fles VU., coricbided, there fore ♦ with the queen 
ii»*:ary, a treaty of neutrality, according to the 
iii wliieh he delivered to her, until a general 
' liereihtary states, and renounced his right 
nU to the Austrian territories. The vie- 
so cailecl prngmntic ar/ny, consisting of 
inovenans. Austrian?, and Hessians, over 

J.^ U, at Dettingen on the Maine (June 27, 

[), wfiere George IL uf Hritain fotight in person, 
nftrmeil the queen and her allies still n^ore in the 
dHrnTiitialJnn lo humble Fmnre. But through a 
♦niit of iinunimity, tlie plan, thnt prince Charles of 
f«orrain# shoulii enter France, was fnistrftted. The 
rmperor Charles VIL, strippeii of his states, had 
aetdedf with George IL, the preliminaries of peace, 
ReeQrding to which he broke oflf Ins connexion with 
frUKe^f anil agrecil to other stipulations favourtthle 
fur the court of N'ienna* In return for these^ ha was 



to be recognised as ^roperor, ond, fnr the stipport of 
his dignity and for the recovery of his stntes, was to 
receive subsidies, (tcorge prtimised lo obtain Maria 
Theresa's ci>n?ent, but she insisted on die depositiun 
of Charles, and wished to retain llavaria. As little 
was she inclined to transfer to the king of Sanlinia the 
province promised liini in the Mtlanese. Sardinia 
assumed, therefore^ a threatening posiLJon. This lind 
tlie representations of Hritain euinpelled the queen, 
at length, to compliance. S^he gave up to Sardinia 
the province of Vigcvano,, together witli stnne other 
districts, reiinquishei) her claims on the margraviate 
of Finale, ansi ga%'e to king Charles Kmanuel 111. the 
chief comnmntl of :M),CX}(> Austrian troops In itaty. 
But in spite of this, as well as of the previous victory 
of the AiOitrians near Campo Santo, over the Span- 
iards (Feb. 8, 1 743) » the Spanish and French, wuder 
tlie Intknt don Philip^ subjected all Savoy. As unw 
prince Charles of Lorraine could Jint eflect hiii en- 
trance into France, he returned to Vienna, where he 
married the archduchess Maria Anna, the sisiter of 
Maria Theresiii, and receiveil, as the reward of his 
service, the geneml government of the Netherlands* 
Until 1741, Britain and France had fought against 
each otJier as auxiliaries to the chief contending 
parties. Now followed a formal declaniLion of war 
on the side of France^ as well against Britain (March 
15) as against Austria (April 11). The French con- 
quered the most important fortresses in the Nether- 
lands, and marshal Saxe threatened to subdue the 
whole country, when prince Charles of Lorraine fell 
upon Alsace. Ab-eady the Austrian light cavalry 
had spread terror to the gatesof Luneville, and king 
Stanislaus was compelled to Oy from the place. The 
king of Prance, tJeverLheles«, prepared a great foiTe 
to meet the prince, and Charles was recalled, in 
optler to oppose tlie king of Prussia, who had again 
taken up arms. The proud and passionate Maria 
1 heresa liad refused to acknowledge the eniperor at 
the diet of Frankfort* Moreover, she let her pur- 
pose he too plainly seen of holding Bavaria, of 
making conquests in France and Italy, of agiiin 
taking Silesia^ and, in cnnnexion with Saxony and 
Britain, of dividing the Prussian states. Frederic, 
therefore, in order to anticipate her, aod for the 
defence of the eniperor, formed (May 2S, 1744) with 
the emi>eror, with France, the elector of the Palatin- 
ate, and the king of Sweden, as landgrave of Hesse, 
a union at Frankfort. Accordingly, in August, he 
made an irrtiptiiui into BoherolB^ willi 80,(XX> men, 
conquereil Prague and the whole province upon the 
east side of the Moldau* The Bavarian and Hes?iiiin 
troops, at the same time, pressed forward into Bava- 
ria, and placed the emperor again in possession of 
his capital. The terror of them spread even lo 
Vienna, but Maria Theresa remained unshaken. She 
animated her riimgariaus at the diet of Breslaiv and 
these^ assisted by Saxony and the Au«itrians, hurried 
to the deliverance of Bohemia, Charles of Lorriiine 
also hastened out of Alsace and Lorraine, to the 
bonlers of Bohemia^ and the Prussians were ai^ain 
compelled to quit tlie kingdom. On the other htind, 
France conquerinl Freiburg, the Austrian bulwark on 
the west, and pressed forward into the Netherlands, 
Kven in Italy, the Austrian comniander, prince 
Lohkowitsi, afber he bad driven back the Spaniards, 
and almost made prisocier don Carlos, king of Na|des, 
near Bellctre, was compelled lo retreat to Lombardy» 
on account of a want of troops. Bui the death of 
Charles \\\. (Jan. 20> 1745) opened a new field to 
the ambition of Maria Theresa. Fratice endeavoured 
anew to wrest from tlie house of Austrta iheuuperiBl 
throne. But the cause of Austria prevailed, in 
spite of French artifice, at the Russian courL Bri- 
taiu abo asalsted tlie queen^ Maria Theresa, again 
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with troopi and owoej. TJie iA»itci of the union of 
Frmiikfuri having failed, FrHkrric II. kuiiislik Uic in. 
tenciiiian uf Gmt Briuiin, in unkx \u be recouciicd 
with Au&uia. 

In Uie iitcfen time, Maria Tlitreaa mnclutlrd a 
treat J (A|inl :f2, 1746 at Fuev^n. with tlie new 
eleciur of Bavaria, b^ wbit-li tlir latter reoigni»ed 
tlie pragmatic tAiiLli«in, and i>ic^(;ed hinurlf to re- 
UMi^e tlie fureifni auxiliaries truiu bis ttates, and to 
vute fur tiie acit»»iun uf Uie duke uf Lorraine, the 
hukband uf Maria Tlieresa. to tiie imperial throne. 
The queen nf Hungary had, betides, runcluded a 
quadruple alliiUK-e with the kinir uf Folaikl, with 
llollaiid and tjigland ,June 8, 1745). at Warsaw, as 
well as a tres.tj at Leif.-^ic yMay 18), in which Mcrei 
artii'les were introduced reNpecting tlie divisioo of 
tJie TniMian stales bKween Awiria and Saxiiny. 
During these prucetnluigs, tlie French made some ; 
prugressi. After tlie victury uf mar>luil Saae uver | 
Uie uliies, near Funu-nuy (May 11, I745\ the mo&t | 
iuipdriant places uf tlie Austrian Netlieriands fell , 
into tJte haiMbi uf ilie French. In luily, where Ouaa ; 
united itself witti Spain, the FreiK-h and Spaniards i 
t(Mik a great part uf tlie .Milanese terriiuriea, and tlie { 
king urSarduiia was cuoipelled Ui witlulraw to his i 
(upiial. In (jemuuiy alsu, Frederic delivered him- 1 
sell fnim a critical situatiun by his victury over the | 
Au«4ruuis and Saxons^ ait Ilobinfriedbeix (June 4, i 
174o). Suiui after, tlie Uritisli cabinet cunduded, at 
llaiKiver, a secret treaty wiih Frederic, in which 
Silesia was guaranteed tu him, in cunfurmity with 
tlie peace uf Ureslau. Uut the uueen uf Hungary 
and Uie elector uf Saxuny showed no iucliuatiou to 
uegulmte. 

Meantime, Charles of Lonaine was defeated near 
Surr, by Freileric II., and Maria Theresa liad merely f 
tlie (HinHdatiim of having Iter husband, Fmncis : 
Steplien, ch«k»en emperur v^ptember 13). ( >ctober 4, 
lie was cruwned with Uie Utle uf Fntaeit i. At 
Uiis solemnity, Maria Tlierrsa was Uie first to ex- 
claim, frum a bakimy, ** Loi:g live tlie <-uiperur 
Francis I." NotwiUi^undini; her diibiiceri were 
entirely exliausted, and even the silver vessels of Uie 
rhun-lies liad be<*ii sent to Uie mint, Uie imperial 
queen was uiiwiiiiiig ui (*uiiMent to (leace. Tlie! 
IVii^siaii ttnifKMils were uUugeUier n-jected, revenge 
w!is sijujht fur, uiui .Miiriii Tlieresa embraced the 
bold plan of uiarcliiiig an army, ("umpu^ of Saxcms 
uiul .Xustriaiis, nguiitst IWrlin. Besides, slie expecU 
I'd powerful support tirum Russia ; but Frederic was 
l)ffiireiiand wiUi lier: lie tIefeuU'd Uie Saxons, near 
IleiiiUT»dorf ^NoveiiibtT ;;3), u|4N1 wliirh C harles uf 
Lorraine drew b.t(-k. from Liisaiia Ui Uoheiuia, and 
the tk'leat of the Saxons, lu-ar Krsselstkirf (Dec. if>). 
niuile Uie I'russians masters of th«> whole eUvlomie 
of Saxony. Tlie iini)i*rial queen did not yielil to lier 
own misfortunes, but, inovml by the, fate uf lier 
allies, coiM-ludetl, under Ute British mediation (Det*. 
^Oy 1745), the peace of Dresilen, in which Fretleric 
received Silesia, and Muria Tiieresa wa<% rec«igni>ed 
as queen of llohemia, and her IniNbaiid as emperor. 
I'his peace was so much Uie more necessary fur 
Austria, as Britain, on acr«>uiit of tlie landing of the 
Tretender in SciHliiiHl, laid b«'en <tl»liged to witlidraw 
her auxiliary troops fnun the NeUierliiikU, by which 
means Uie Frencrii liad gained a su^teriority there. 
May 4, 1746, Louis XV. inade his entry into Brus- 
sels, and, with Uie exception of Luxeml)ourg, all the 
Austrian NeUieriaiuls was in Uie liamls of the enemy. 
Tlie luss of a battle near Uorou (October II), in- 
creased the mi!»fortuiies ui* Austria in this quarter. 
On the otlier haiul, tlie army tif ilu' empre>s was 
victorious in Italy, under the prime of Lichteiistein, 
at San l^^tirenio, over the Spaniards and French; 
and when, after Uie dcaUi of Fhilip V., hu succctttr. 



Frederic VI., vkhdrev hii Mm^ 
Austrian^ ubtaiord a oai»|ilele sap 
ticolarly, blockaded Genoa. Tht 
the same by se«, and the dty si 
withuut anv ounditions, to the 
eiasperated by eztoniom, the c 
imperial general Boua (wbo In 
whole artillery and baggage) fra 
territories (December 6<-0). Me 
well as France and Spain, wiibfd 
the imperial quc«o bad made a < 
wiUi Russia (Slay 23, 1746). to «i 
and BriUin had acceded. The Fn 
drove the Austriani fh-m Frovfaa 
laid waste, and fneed Genoa (1747) 
besieged anew. In the AottriH 
made still greater p ro giem . Bigt 
Russians into Gemmuy, and the i 
Ha«-ke over a French squadroa, b, 
farce of Franca was destroyed. Ifl 
April 33, 1748. Uie preliauusria 
France, Great BriuiPy and Ilolbi 
the neace of Aix-bXhapelle 
which, abo, Spain, Austria, aad 
Maria Theresa was acknowledged 
her father's kingdom ; the Infaotd 
only the duchies of Pamia, PiMra 
several provinces also ceded to ik 
by Uie treaty of Worms, were Ifftt 

Maria I'bcresa now uined all h 
restoratkm of her finances and ik 
the army. The yearly income, ett 
Charles VI., had amounted only to 
by pnalent management, to 36j 
although Parma and Silesia, mMd 
duced 6,000,000, were lost. Tkt l 
108,000 men, besides Uie tnwpi 
Netherlands, and the whole wfil 
tiodcff thedirecUon of Daun, was fb 
footing. Maria Theresa also mm 
Uie administration of justice, cf th 
Uie polkre. Though she unwilliifl 
to be governed, yet, fnim her iocx 
not rely upon lierself, and soucbi 
information by cunsultations wall k 
husband, and oUiers. Tlie didriti 
two uf her cuiuiseilors, Wasnrr 
frequently led her to waver ht'tvrt 
siin'S unul slie at lengUi ctmfidcd ti 
wards prince) Kauniti, the chief d 
ad*airs. Se%-eral causes of disuniuv 
between Ihriuin and Ausuia. ir^ 
think of a recoociliaticm wiUi Fn 
Theresa, in spite of her pride and I 
pies, cons<'nieii, upon Uie advin 
write very kindly tu the marchiooe 
who, enraptnreil by Uiis oondescrti 
est que<'n of Europe, exerteil all 
effect tlie connect ion which Maris 
^ et her eialeavours were fuiled, at 
counter representations whii'h Uie 
ric U. and the enemies of Austria 
net of Versailles. 

lo 1755 arose dissensions bet' 
France, respecUn^r their posseasioi 
(ireat Britain demanded aid uf A 
refiK«d,'and Uius the foundation k 
tliese powers, hitherto friendly, wi 
11. made use uf this opportunity, ai 
Geoore II. (Jan. 16, 17^) a trea 
mutually agreed to prevent Uie h 
troops into Gerauny. llie niard 
dour, in Uiis year, effected a chan 
ministry, and this made it pos: 
friendij relatioiii between the oo« 
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liJJes. AUria Theresft roncludetl now (May 1) 
pion with Frujic« agaitL^t Frederic liie iirmi, 
I oolcaiiooed Uie wtveu years' war (q. v.; also 
fie 11), After the coiicliision of tliis uiifurtu- 
r»f» Maria Theresa's son, tite ardnJiike Joseph, 
|iM>ien RtkRioii kin^, March 21, 1764, hj which 
I tlio itO{>erial queen cyiifirmfii her family in. 
iiWiiou of Uie Ijeruiaii imperial dignity. Her 
nd, the emperor Francis, died Au^. £S, 1765^ 
is death caused l^r deep and JasUn|^ distress, 
l<euh U. was now emperor, but^ alUiong^h de- 
[1 hy his moihery her coiifa^ue in Im hereditary 
«iiiuiis, he niijigjed as iitUe as his father had 

ia Uie ioC^maT gov^mmeitt. Only Uw dirtc- 
Difb^vmj was given to liini. Maria Then^^a 
ifld and improvt^ iehooh, universities, and 
, aiid granted pnu^a tu ilw studeiits. She 
I aivo tln>!»e who uinde any imjitorlanl im- 
Isaeiits ill the arts, anil turiR^d her attention 
^iariy lo agricuUure, whtifi was deiioinitiaifd, 
M medal Uiai slie raused to he i> trucks the &up- 
»f all tlie arts, Stili greater was her merit in 
jbaliUfMi of loany abuiie^ of the church, ^Jie 
^ Una pre^noe af tlte clergy at tlie ttuiking of 
t 4eprived the church and ihe conveuLi u( their 

<if Siiticiitaries, and suppresseil tiie int|i*i!jiLion 
mi» She abuli^h^ th« oaier of Jesuits, and 
IM tli« admiiskian of iiMiividiuilii of botii ^exe% 
Hpn of convents before the age of twenty-five 
h She nko ahnltshtii the rack in all her states. 
Mtatiy through the iuAiienctf of Kaunitz^ she 
kded at Petersburg {Mif. 5, ITT£), with Uiissia 
rnMaia» the agreement lor the |.iartitiun uf Pu- 
, la this purtilioii, she received Guliim and 
toifia (2T,0(XI square miles, with 2,5{M>,tX)0 
MUiits^ To induce her to aljis^tain troiri farther 
|iid^ tot Forte was compelled to j>ive up Btiko- 
itoh9r{Feb. 2^, 1717). Austria was now in a 
lanmi ttUintiuu* it luul ^(iO.OOO truo}^^ an<l an 
pi (UpmAing iU expenditures. The ^Hjlitic 
Bot therefbra suui^ht, by the marriuge of tJie 
^ Willi ttiP iluu^'liter of Maria Tht^resa (1770), 
lierwarda so mitVirtuuale Maria Autoiiietle, to 
ik closer union Imween France and Austria ; and 
Inrt of Vienna acceiled to the pr<jpo*»aU hoping^ 
p icoession of Louis XV 1^ to the throne, U* 
\m powerfkd inBui'jice over the cnhinet uf Ver- 
t About thb time, tlie death uf the elector of 
is (Dec, 30, 1777) produced lln^ Bavarian war 
pension, (See TfscAcH, Peace o/,) Austria 
edt OH this occasion, die Innviertel ; but thti 
jp of har influence over Germany wus percep- 
After tills peace, tlte court uf \' ieoua sought 
fie Britain as wed as Russia more iiruily to 

m order to prttcure for the archduke Maxi- 
I tlie eiecLorai dignity of f'ologne and the 
|Hc of MyfBter, whk-h was nt ta&t effected, in 
of the oppositimi of Frederic IT. Thus had 
t Tberesa obtained far her threi* younger sons 
irrernment of iuiportaut states; (^>ir Leo^»o!d^ the 
I duchy of Tu^'any ; for Fenhnandi by a laar- 
vilh the daughter uf the dukis of Modeim^ the 
Iskni to that duchy - and for Muxiniiliuu* the 
I of <»i*.rhir nn.l IjiHlujp ol Colopfoc uud Muu&ter. 
r lix , the two yom^^er were uutted to 

^llStiii lUce and Naples ; and the house^ 

pMi, whivh, m 1740, seemed on the brink of 
tas now, hy the internal sitiuitkm of its states, 
}i a» by its foreign faujily and tiUicr eoniiex- 
|| tbi^ very summit of puwer. 
Ite Theresa died Nov. 29, 1 7801, at the age of 
})t»rte, Asa ruler, she was unceasingly active. 
ned her cliddreu with tlie deepest teiiderness. 
- she was very kind* The welfare of 
k. . 1 uii h«r highest ali». Hut blie le«t an 




ear t04^ easily to spies and in farmers, and endeav- 
oured to inlrotluce Uiem into tlie privacy of families. 
Her great piety bordered upon enthusiasm, and made 
lier intolerant ; hei>ce the pernicituis reslraiut of the 
prees, &c. She wrote two or tliree books of fievo* 
tion, of which one was published at Vienna (1774). 
She sometiiaes gave way to her pussiaus, yet knew 
how to control herself quickly. W hen yr*tmg, slie 
was one of ihe Imndsouie^t women of her Lime, tn 
advanced age, she became very corpulent. The 
small-pox, iu l?li7, and^ soiui after, a fall from a 
carriage^ whtcli nearly deprived lier of sight, de« 
stmyed her beauty. After the ilenth of her husljiiml, 
she appeared to he sunk in ileep nu'hincholy, and 
neglecteti lier appearance entirely. She deserves to 
he record etl as an instance tif conjngal love. Of 
sixteen children, which she bore tlie eiupt'rrir, ten 
snrvived her, Tlie four sons and the two yount*er 
daughters, we Imve noticed nlKive. Uf the ftmr 
elder ones, the ilrst was at»bes'i of Prague and Kla- 
genfurt j the seooud, Marie Chri?itiue (the favourite, 
of her mt»tlier), was nmrrieil to duke Albert of Suxe- 
Teschen, a son of Augustus III., king uf Pohuid ; 
the third was abl>ess of lunspruck, and tJie fuurUi, 
wife of the duke of Parma 

MARIANA, Joan, or Jou>f, one of the fii'st Span* 
i<h historians, was bijru at Talavera, 1530, devote*! 
hiinself to the clerical profession, and entered tlie 
society of the Jesuit*^. At the university of Alcjtln, 
he ucquireii tlmt pure taste and tliat eluc|uence which 
are found in J lis writings He theu juimicyed, luul 
taught tlieolugy, for thirteen years, with di'^linctit)n^ 
in ilome, Sicily, aiul Puris. The climate of the lat- 
ter city, however, and still more hti iiidrfatig;d.*le 
industry, undermined hi^ health, so tJiat lie re lu rued, 
hi 1574, into the JesuiUi' college at Toledo, Re now 
wrote his litiiuria de Hfkut Hiapanitse (first td. , Toleilo, 
ISSlii), in *»leRant Laliu, that the great ile**ds of Im 
countrymen uiiirht Ix^ome known to ail nations. Mis 
tone is inipartial, thungh he ardently love^ Spain, cind 
admires SpanisJi virtue Though a Jesuit, he cum- 
plaius of pope A lexajnler V ! . , and says i imt he ciuisihI 
Cajsar to leavo the clerical order coutni fas, contru 
uusp'tcifi-. eonira omnut aiffuiluiis Junt, I'hougii a 
Spaniard, he is not hiindiy prejudiced for his king* 
He describts, with sorrow, the c*Miquest of Naples ; 
and hiH censure of Ferdinand is nu>ili'iTited only by 
coiLsidering Jiig goml qualities as persooaK hi'^ hijil 
ones as common to all princes. His style iselegriuli 
and often beatiLihil lual concise. Ilia freefloni ex* 
ciletl the su^ipicion^ of the iuqni^itioa. He Itas nnt, 
however, much claim to origiiiaHiy. Rauke, in \m 
Zur KriltA ncurrer UeEchickUckreiher (Leipsic ami 
Berlin^ 1B::?4), say^ that, having toade excerpLs of 
Mariana and Zurila througlvout. he liardlj finnut v\ 
single instance; in which Maritina follo\v4%i siuirce^ 

f>eeuhar to him. Every thing important appears to 
lave been taken from Zuritii, because they aj^ree 
entirely ; and Znriu's work preceded Mariana's coju 
iiderably^ havini( been dedicated to the deputies of 
Arragon, in 1571), while the five last b<»ok:5 of Mari- 
nna*s History ap^>eared in I (j05. Ranke concludes, 
therefore, that Marin im caunot maintain a place 
among the sources of modern history, but admits that 
his nature aikl i^pirit will always render him worth 
reakling. The great success of Mariana's work, and 
the fear of seeing it badly Lranslatetl, induced the 
author to translate it tuto the Castilian idiom hinis44f, 
with those improvements which tfje proRxess of ye^irs 
had suggestinl to lum. Four editions of the trausla- 
tiou appeared durmg his lifetime, each with correc- 
ticais and mlditions. Kxcelleiit editions of the Spanish 
work appeared at Valencia (1785 U> 1796, nine voLs.^ 
folio) and at Mailrid (1819, eight vols,) An Englisli 
trsuLslatioQ wft9 taad>Q bi captain Stephens , the coiUi* 
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-ttb<r <tf I>o«k>*s Ummtti^ (lxiiki.vi. 1ti99.folio). I MARINI, or MARINO. Gim 

^lAr^-.i'« Kxrjtr vriUDCf arr. 1. Ir< t.inuMK fsssay IV | the head of a school of luiian pot 

■:-«" -- K-i * /xttitrnfi'-me . whii'h t-\^x <r\\ the author i (See //</(y, divisioa italkiM P^ 

. r _■.. . .:^'s«:%eceiwv, ai'ti. t.r^^p. yt.^.r* tfier its l5Uy, ut Naples. Agaiitsi tl» 'i 

. _■ -i.s«-. VIS a«deiuniM i«^ l»r l.iiri.»^l hv il.r )<ar- wlio iiiteiiiletl him for tlie smdr ( 

A-vc.. . f !>!,-.« s« a rr\o;'Ui"ii:.ry w.irk. bvcaune it : lowed his incliiiatioo fjir poKry.' 1 

.1 ■■■^ V* uj: it K (WTTMiuil '. • m.kke var m-ith a ' took him into his palacr. aiid the 

m:. Ttr ur.jiirjii rd *.: n «r' t}.> w«>rk Ins lie- ' high udmiral of ilie k]n«dom.imu 

- - wpT rar*. ' 1. /►* i' ■•/'^ '•** ^ M^uMurti 3. . he became acfiuainted witb Torqt 

>«wf; c^^y«. mK -'h a^f^art^i ii j*;Uifr in a folio ; intercourse with him, hss povtn 

« .:ai. I'^*' a: ^\.-'i.x^. Mjf^i^ Je.iK*Atrd his At a later ].HYiod. he fuuod a lat) 

-■< y^.irs :.. b.* , •• : iiT. the K^iA ar«l New Te^ta- JMetro Alilohraiidini at Roine,iri(| 

■. rr: i.f »> r. ;. .»:.vr lY wt..rfi tt* intnmiie* pre- Turin, where a llatterixis' jwen, 

»«■«•;••• ^ i: rV i-a-^vxl iNF;a t.» I* |'ni :f»l. in 1GI«». ■ Savoy, entitied // HUraito, pwe 

1-. M w i. l?r .i«xJ .a liio. a; ro:edo, eigbtr.^even , reception, an order, the title ot (h 

- '^ ■ ' &<^- 'I he envy of his entmitt, 

^1 \U'.\N\ iT MARIANNF l?LKS. See /.«i- humour, involved him in varitm 

' - : ret, liie divorced wife of Henry IV 

^ • V ■ ; : - .\ M * » » \ K m:. S ^ .-? . f • i ^ft- . to raris. a fter Iier d«itl» . Maria 

^* ^i r . \l \N1K: jn ^Jivix :he ^^ iM ImliiK. tiis patniuess Uiere. He slumed 

. . . K- jx^ ..". I > N : \^n. lo- 5 1 y\ .: yoem—il 7r»i^fo— f.ir wliidi i** 

. '* !-ia *. j.'.;c:< il.r fhiff j nnhic- ; *t<weil U|ion him. TowarJs iIm 

r *..rtr. ••..*-•. a:>i okuhi. 1\j 'r.aiii-n, j reUinied to Italy, «-as e!ecteJ pr 

■ ■* 1. »' :rs. ..lJ .JiiV *.^%t-i li i- a de- iradrmM tiegti fmuritfi nt Koiae 

. . •• \-\.,K' ; f i o.^r *.'ii* ..■.:M"\»MTt«? ti ill ' time, proceeded to his native i-iac 

■ .. 'i i: t:- r\ ^* ^t^*«'.. ll.i" Inivh the incomparably bcautihil Pusiiipf 

••! : '. ■ '. .1!- • f j%e I*"'. :! "S^itm; tiin^. "'*-' * * " * . ^ . 

> ^ -^r.*-i «r«fr\ v :-\^a l.\e I.iirr;cjne wh'.ih 
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and luifieti to enjoy tJie fortune hr 
tieath renioveil him in lu^o. Ma 
v«Tk. the c»pic .-idotir, was first \ 
li«a, and has been equally prtised 
A>r its plan ami execution. The 
nuiny passages has placed it amo 
Iwiks. TJie other works of Man 
l|oem La Sfrage riegli iHH'jrthti a 



M\:;' Nt:\l» ..mvin ir Mini's f-it'. -. a 

■ • . .. • :■ •..'■-!' rrx- - *'f V\ »*ii. in ll*»l*»ii:ia. 

<• : : -% — >» .'.<j: : *r* :v. T.ir.'.Sad. in .i wt^xly 

V : J « .h. •! «■ i.-n: M-.-i «strrr5-i'..ii>-s I'f 

•'■ ' • *".i i. 4- ■ Kr.<rir::'*»vi.' r l hr ni;i:»ral . _- e- ,-.^., ,„,...^.«... . 

1 ^. if>^r.-; *•» i-ii .-..!•: ;r a r'.eti:»:i"ain *}«eit. ; lion of miscellaneous p»ems .'I'd 
o • k: * •:■ Vr rv i"<! Sv HrA! ,r. .V -?- «- • time*, under the titles of /^j Li«,t 
• ' ' • «•* « » -i.-^ . ^ *.«.r t''k\;:^^ ^r, : .-In- I aUo Letter^' grare, argvie, fttcftr^ 
' ■• I . •- «' • ■: \.-^. \ rriA. I**rr . SI lions in prose and vfr:e. Some 

^' \ ; ' s': *; . A A»»!- vB •.*- N '£a:. m:'Ji :.x» anioii^ tliemost perfect in iliplalii 
.. • ...^ *■ ,,-,:-■.:■. ; ivi iv. ; who has read Marini — ruid tlicrta 
' " ■■ -- ' 1 ' ■• "• ^ : : 'J* ' tirnin him witlMuit Iiaviiii; done t 

r •'-. :■;.::•«: :h if : dm it that nature endowi-d hunw 
*■«'*■"■'« '•» • n «■ p »t. hut ambition maiio him fiil. 
*" " ' 1. - 1 - ^,j- jj.^ Liurels of Ariostii nnd Ti.«i 
a iit*w di>iincti4»n. nttemjiicii to i<r 
. lie rii'e^^es of tlu' hniniin hrart 
leant y i.f the bennliful. nii,! tn 
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vi-iuptuous dr-scription ; Ihik tlie 
h-H ititdurini:: hence Jiis fbr-f^firb 



->;->•':-*(■.> ,. t.ix-eil <\.ncfjis; yet, in spittoft 
iiinl the |H)wer of ini]\irtinjc: iii?wc 
iliMJnt. niunot \w dt'nied liim: but 
r:a*:«r iMi-aire insnpi>ortahit' in I; 
O'^iiil imuate indt^ed hi!« o.'iut-lt*. 
^' ^ » * ^ S*~' .•: r.r.*. \" -4. i'M m th» ni by flashts of nenins. 

MAKINo, S^N. an Italian ifpiih 
iJnrhy i>f rrbiiH>. is the snialU-st «ii 
ihf tfih reniury. a stonemason. 
» x'.;:li :x|ip,| liims«>lf in a henni:.isi' 
i^Yiipu'd by the town. His fnU^ 
ntHMix as to amstitute an inJepe 
which rHt'iveil its name from ih- 
the mountain on which Ui»» tii«ni r- 
|xi>M^«es two adioinina: hili^. il« 
^ . , • ; . V. ^ . , \.. ■■■xs.v*:e »x»%erin:r an extent of a^Kim thirtv 

ivm|Tisii5|^. in tlie capital and tW:r 

h.ibitant«. The territory i< in*iiKrh 

,Ii ill X .,t» *.. . . • . r- .^^ , i'lilti^atid. nnd yields fniiis.siik. I*. 

. . . . I1 . • ■ ,:.>«x» -X ' » » , - X •.? . . ih,, ra} iia! is situated on the sumn 

M\KIi;N\n^V »s x?e^. *, n\n : «- :n ■ci^rs^H»:eMi iy by one narrow n>ad.C! 

•Sire Irrt::" X l • .5 1 . ■ » ' , , , :' \! jr ; wa-Ix 1 he iruvt^nunent is in tU ha 

I fiiu^xutx »'\ tJ c- X :. 1 r> , • ^ r- ■ ^ » ;r ite S«X> ilihrs. and an executive coun 

J Ihe diik*- ot M .;:' >ct ^ • .. ; thci?r.s twenty buref^ers. and tv^cn 

K, See A ^ ■• . f^nt'i f-nivn, elected qucjterly . are 1 

K LA^V. Seef-«j.^r,-.. >.- ; executive. The Uivs aiv collected 
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W JlbtHriMtiMut Re^. S. iformi.— See Valli, 
m € Gimento di San Marino (1665); Deliico, 
fit di S. Marino (1804); SuuoimIs Traveis in 

iRIONETTES. See Puppetshowt. 
IRlllME LAW. See Commercial Law, 
IRiUSy Caios; a Roman of Arpiimm, in the 
nryut tbrVobci, bomot obscure parents, whom 
•btdd in the labours of the field. Witli strengtli 
dy be unilcd much understanduig, tiruuiess of 
IMB, and a nint of enurphse. His ciiaracter 
iMgii» aaibiuous, and unyielding. Marius 
Ipd biiBself to a military career, and gave tlie 
imoliof bis couTMge at Numantia, under Scipio 
Mm. fiis merits successively raised him 
|li Ibe diflarent ranks, and Scipio foresaw in 

1 great geiieraL During the consulship of 
MM Metellus and L. Aurelius Cotta, he was 
tribune by tJie influence of the former. In 

check the abuses at the Comitia,he proposed 
r waking tlie enimnce to tlie place of voting 
t*r, su as to protect the citizens from tlie solici- 
of Uie candidates and their Irientls {^iex Maria). 
Miricians, indignant at a law so injurious to 
iitluence, deuiaiidfd of Murius an explanation 

niotives. 'Ihe two consuls declared a^ain<>t 
Hit Marius tlireatened them wiili the weight of 
bttuiliai aiillMirity, and, wiilumt regard Ui his 
lluiis to Metellus, ordered tlte lictor to conduct 
aaul to prison. His firmness triumplied, and 
t bim tlie favour of tlie people. He afterwards 
Bd the law proposed by Gracchus for tlie divi- 
r cum among the poor citizens, so as to spare 
idllic treasury. He ilien stood caiHlidate tor 
Blediip. but witliout surcess. He was, how- 

Eiited praetor. Having been ctiarged with 
his election by bribery, he was acquitted, 
irged Uie duties of his office to general 
Milion, supplying tlie deficiencies of his educa- 

2 ^ natural strength of his understanding. 
we of proprasuir of Spain, which was confer- 
ii Idm tlie following year, he discharged with 

Rpatatiou. He delivered the country from 
Hi and eikleavoured to civilize the yet savage 
^ On his return, he again devoted himself to 
iilaflairs; and by his marriage with Julia, tlie 
«f Julius Caesar, connected himself with the 
iu«t Julian family. 

iriJer <:areer was now open to him. He ac- 
Hard tlie consul Q. Caecilius Metellus, as his 
Httt, to tlie Jugurtliine war. His courage and 
tieiice in liurdsliips, in which he placed himself 
Bvrl with the meanest soUiier, g}iiiied fur him 
mem of Metellus and the love of the army, 
torius was Ml ungrateful as to vilify the man 
id raised him fn>m obscurity, in order to rise 
fiiU. Their liatred increased daily. At lengtli 

1 asked permission of Metellus to return to 
in uriler to seek for the consulship. Metel- 

it without ridicule, refused his request; but 
i-eiNitinued his importunity, till he obtained 
Mi, a few days beftire tlie election of tlie con- 
In six days he liastened to Rome, and, by 
let against Metellus, and tlie most extrava- 
njfuises, he gained over the minds of the people 
piriely. tliat he was chosen unanimously; and, 
;|i Metellus had been appointed pniconsul of 
ia for tlie third time, he obtained the command 
province (B. C. 108). L. Cassius Longiniis 
is colleague in tlie consulship. As Murius 
rd tliat his plebeian origin would never permit 

gm'm tlie support of the patricians, and tliat 
d expect iH>Uiiiig but from a powerful party 

the common people, he dedared himself the 
of tbe nobles. In proportion to the Tiolenca 



with which he attacked the nobility in his public 
speeches, was tlie favour of the populace. As jMie 
rich refused to enrol Uiemselves in his legions, hi 
order to complete the nuuiber, he had i*e(-ourse to 
tlie lowest clu6S of citizens, who had previously been 
employed only in cases of tlie most pressing necessity, 
and taugkt the Romau people to enrich theniselves 
by the service. M'itii tlie speed of liglitiiiiig, he 
appeared in Utica, and began tlie campaign. 

in tlie mean time. Jiigurtlui had found an ally in 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania* 'i'wu armies opposed 
tlie Romans. Marius avoided a general eiigageinent 
till he was forced to yield to the impuiieiice of 
his men. He tlien directed his marcJi through the 
deserts of Numidia to Capsa, tlie capital of the coun- 
try, which he stormed and destroyiHi. Territied by 
tliis cruel example, every place which he apprwiclied 
surrendered. While Marius was prosecuting tlie 
war, L. Cornelius Sylla, tlie qiuestor, arrived with a 
reinforcement of cavalry, and, by his courage, iiis 
perseverance against obstacles, and his austere iiiaii- 
tier ot living, gained the friendship of his cotn- 
niander. After the capture of Muludia, Marius led 
his troops back to the sea-coast, in order to place 
iliem in winter quarters. On Uiis march, liocchus 
and Jugiirtha attacked him, and surrounded liiin in 
his intrenciimeiits. '1 he lloinaiis seemed to be li»st; ^ 
but, during the night. Marius fell u^ton the enemy, 
exliausted witli dancing and revelry, and alniosi en* 
tirely destmycHl them. Afier this defeat, BtMciius 
made his f»eace witli the Romans, and was persuaded 
by Sylla to betray Jugurtiia to tlieni. Marius tlivided 
a part of Jugurtlia's territory Inaween Bocchus and 
Hiempsal II., or Mandrestal, and made the remain- 
der a Roman province. Before his return to the 
capital, he received the unexpected information tluit 
he was cliosen consul tlie second time. The people, 
terrified by the approach of the Cimbri and Teuioiies, 
had chosen him contrary to the laws. Murius 
received in Rome tlie honour of a triumph. He ilten 
marched over the Alps to Gaul, while C. Fulvius 
Fimbria, his colleague, went to Upper Italy. The 
Cimbri and I'eutones, instead of ptissing into Italy, 
had invaded Spain, and tlius given Marius an oppor- 
tunity to discipline his army. As tlie terror of the 
Cimbri was uimbated, he was made consul a thinl 
and fourth time in succession. I'lie barbarians at 
length returned from Spain, and tlireatened to invade 
Italy from two sides. Marius stationed his army at 
the confluence of the Rhone and tlie Iser, while his 
coUeagcue Lutatius Catulus was to take his position 
at the foot of the Norican Alps. As it was impossible 
for sliips to enter tlie mouths of tlie Rhone, he con- 
structed a canal, tlie Fossa Mariana, uniting the waters 
of tlie Rhone with tlie Mediterranean, to supply tlie 
army with provisions from tiie sea. This work was 
scarcely finished, when tlie Teutones, with tlie Am- 
brones, pitched tlieir camps opposite to tlie Romans. 
Marius hesitated to meet in tlie open field so su| erior 
a force; and, by cutting ofi* tlieir means of subsisience, 
he hoped, if not to destroy, at least to weaken, tliein. 
But tlie barbarians determined to contuiue their 
course, witliout reganl to the Roman army. Marius 
pursued and overtook tliem at Aquae Sextiie. He first 
attacked the Ambrones, and, on tlie next day the Teu- 
tones, and destroyed both anuies (B. C. IO2;). 

On the report of this vicU)ry, messen^^ers were 
sent from Rome, to inform him Uiat he was a})p(>iiit- 
ed, for tlie fifth time, to the consulship, and tiiat the 
honour of a second triumph was tiecreed him. The 
latter, however, he would not accept until he liad 
maiie himself wortliy of it by the defeat of iho 
Cimbri. These barbarians had entered Italy on the 
east : Marius united his forces witli those of Lutatius, 
and otticbed MOUiMt tbem. Tbcy then sent au cm- 
2x 
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plainly inteiiiied for Christmn conreft? from pagan- 
ism. It is not certain, however, whetlif r it was fir«t 
veid at Rome or AU'vaiiiJrla^ wtitrt! he hnd eslub- 
Jishcd churches, or at Antiorli. lie is distingyi&heil 
from llie citiiPT evangelists by hi* breiriiy, passing- 
over much that relates to thu €hnnict(>r of Christ as 
Measiafiy which could be important only to Jewish 
converts. The g^enuineness of his |»ft>spel Ims never 
lieen questioned on any good grounds. 

MARK, or MARC, denotes a weight used in 
several parts of Europe, and fur several cmnintidi- 
ties, especially gold and silvfr. When i^old and 
lilver arc sold by the mark. It is divided into ^4 
carats. — Mark is also^ in I'Ingtand, a money of ac- 
couuti aiKl in some other coinitrle^ a coin. I'he 
Engiish mark is two tliinls of a potnid sterling, or 
ISr. 4d,^tmd the Scotch mark is of eqnal value in 
ScotcJ* n^ouey of account. For the mark-banco of 
Hamburc;^, fee Coinf. 

MARK, Libra ft r of St. See f'emre. 

MARK; OnPKR or St ; a Venetian order, the origsn 
of wliicli Is not known. TJie dogt^ as well as the sen- 
ate, elected knights of St Mark, who enjoyed a pension. 
Foreigners, also, particularly scholars, were elected, 

MARK, Place OP St. See f^»ice. 

MARKLAND, Jekemiait, an eminent critic, was 
bora in W'JX and received his education at Cam- 
bridge. In 1717, he obtained a felh>w>hip in that 
antviTsity, which he held until his deatti in 1776. 
His time was devoted to hh favourite stndies, nnin- 
terrupted by any avocations but those of a college 
and travellinj» tutor. His principal works are, an 
edititm of the Stftvm of Statins - Notes on Maxiraus 
Tyrius ; Rtmrirks on the Epistles of Cicero to Bru- 
tiH, aihI of Hrutus to Cicero ; with a Dissertation 
upiiii f'Mir Oration-i ascribed to C»cen»; an edition ttf 
the i-Mffpiices 3ini feres iif Furipiiles ; to which was 
atiiie^eti a tract De Gnrtorum fiiintd DreUnathne, 
attij oilier phrlfilf»nric4d wijrks. 

MAHLUORUUiMI, Dukk or. See ChjtrthilL 

MARL. Ciunpact limes tune (q. v ). by iucrea^^e 
of nrgtll^eous matter, passes into inari RIarl is 
^i^f... , .(It- - rnpnsed of carbonate of lime and clay, 
in [Mjrtions. But somr miirls ore more or 

\c^^ I, while others are friable and enrthy. 

In utmtL^ the arjjillBceous ingredient i^ ctunpamiively 
ramtl, while in otherji it alKHind^t, and furnishes the 
predominant characters. I'he rnlcareous and argil- 
be«tHKi mnrls nniie by impcrceptiWe dep^rees, and 
KJ^ latter sometimes pass into clny. Marl frequently 
^^^■lains "^ind nnd «ome other forelsfo inArctlient?. 
HRne divide mark into calcareou:!! ntiil aru;illaceous, 
otJuTS into if>i!united and earthy. Tiie hardness of 
iuduruted mDrl is inconsiderable, in mo^t cases, it 
ttpf be scratched by the fin[»^er nail, and may always 
K easily cut by a knife. It has a dull a^pfct, like 
(ftalk or clay, often w ith a (vw g[limmeriniT spots nris- 
tog from sand or mica, its fnicLore, muHlly earthy, 
nay also be splintery or conrhoidal. It is opaque ; 
its colour commonly ^ray, often sliaded with yellow, 
blue, brown^ bhick, &c. It also presents shades of 
preen, and is sometimes reddish or yellowi?jh' 
iirown. specific irnvity usually between 2*3 nnd 
S 7» It occurs in masses either conijmct, or possess- 
ing a slaty sLmcture. All solid marls crumble by 
rjtpofure to the atmosphere, usually in the course of 
a year, but sometimes a lonsjer perimJ is requisite. 
The tame changes generally take pltico in a very 
ttiort lime, when the marl is iaimer34>ii in water, 
with which it farms a short paste. It crnmbles 
nior« easily, and forms a nu*re teiiadous paste in 
pmportion as it becomes more argillaceous. It is 
always more or less easily fusible. All nmrls eBer- 
with acids, sometimes very briskly, and some- 
feebly, according to their solidity anti the pr(h 




portiou of carbonate of lime, which may rmtf from 
25 to 80 per cent. ; indee^l, in Ibe argillaceous maris, 
it is oHeu mudi less. Earthy mnrl dilfcrs from the 

f)recedui!r by being more or less friable, or even 
oo^;e \ nut diey gradnaliy pass into each other. 
Like the indurated marl, it muy be eithrr calcareous 
or argillaceous. 1 1 sometimes g^reatly resembles day, 
but Hiay be distinijuished by its eflervesceacp \\\ ncidst. 
Marl, like cLay» belongs both to secondary and alluviat 
earths,, where it occurs in masses or in beds. Hence 
it is found associated with compact limestone, chalk, 
gypsum, or with sand or elay. It contains various 
organic remains, as shells, fish, bones of birds and of 
quadrupeds, and sometimes vegetables. The organic 
remains are numerous and extremely interesting in 
the marly strata e^amineil byCuvierand Brogniart 
in the vicinity of Faris. Marl U found more or less 
in most countries. Its most general use is as a 
manure. 'Ihe fertility of any soil depends in a great 
degree on the suitable proportion of llie earths wbicli 
it contains j and whether a calcareous or an argilhi- 
ceous marl will Ik* more suitable to a i^iven soiL may 
be determlued with much proljability by its tenacity 
or loosenes?!, moisture or dryness, 'lo employ marls 
judicioasly, there fcjre, the farmer should lie hi some 
deijree acquainted with Uie chemical properties or 
couslituent parts of the marl itself, and with the 
iuij^redients of the soiL He may, in (general, deter- 
mine the existence of marl by its falling into powder, 
when dried, after exposure to midst air. To ascer- 
tain the proportion of its ingredients, the calcareous 
part rnfiy be extracted from a pfiven weight of the 
nmrl, by soltJtbn in acids, and the residue, being 
dried and weighed, will give th.e quantity of -clay 
with sufficient accuracy. St*e Mnnurrs. 

.MAHLUVVE. CifRiHToi-nKn ; aji euiiiipnt Knijlish 
poet and rlraniati'^t of the FUxiihtilriM fi^c. wils edu- 
cated at Cainhriil^e, win nee he proi eeded M. A. in 
1537. He afterwards s* ttled in Ltuitlon, nnd Iwcsime 
an actor, as well as a writer for the staf^e. Be-iides 
six tniE^etlles of hts oivii auuptifiition. nnd one written 
In ciui|uncitoii with Thannis .Vasfir, he left a tniiislU' 
tion of the Rape of Helen, by ColuduH ; some of 
Ovid'?; Elegies; the first book of Lucaifs Fharsalia j 
and the Hero nnd Leander of Musspus, completed by 
George Chapman. I'he exnct time of his death is 
not known ; but, accord inir to Anthony U'cHid, it 
took place previously to 1593, and was owing to a 
wonnd received from the baud of a -servant man, 
whom he had attacked on su^jaiciou of behig rivalled 
by liim in the favours of a mistress. 

MARLY, MARLY-LEJlOl, or MARLYXA- 
M A CHI N E; a v i 1 1 ji pe of F i-a nee. I J 1 e:i gu e from 
Versailles, on the edge of the forest of ilie same 
name. It still coulains s<mie fine country feats ; but 
the royal castle built by Louis XIV.. and the beauti- 
ful gardens atuiched to it, no Inni^er exist, having 
been destroyed during the revolution. It Ls now re- 
marlcnble only for its water^works for supplying 
Veisalllcs with water. The celebrated machine, 
which conducted the water over the Seine, having 
fallen to decay, its place is supplied by a forcing 
pump, which raises the water 500 feet, and an aque- 
duct of thirty-six arches. 

MARMUNIEL, JouM FfiANcJS; a disUnguished 
French writer, wa^i bom in 1723, at llort» a small 
town in thfs Limousin, He was the eldest son of a 
large family, the olfspring of paretits in an humble 
situation of life ; but liis mother, a womnn of sense 
and attaiumentf much superior to her rj:nk, favoured 
his ardour for mental cultivaiioii ; and by her hi- 
fluenee he mm scat to the Jesuits' ci>llrge of Maurinc. 
At the age of fifteen, his father jilaced him witli a 
nier«'bant at Clermont j but having expressed his 
dislike of this occupation, he vas enabled to obtain 
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admission iiito the colif^ge of Cknnfmt, wlipre he 
griiilLUiliy a*"ijnir*^il |JU|jils ; and lii^ lad if r socdi aher 
liyiiip;:, J IP siiuweil Uit; g>»otijifss tjf Ins lieart, hj luk- 
m>i ii|it)ii liiiuseJtf die i'Mft* lii' like biudy. iie sub^t- 
queiiLly^ fUjijii^^Mi as & L«*ad»ei' uf |iiliiUi^i;)jiliyf in a 
bunniiary i>( Jlirriardiiip^. at 'riiulnusi^^ tiji>l ln'Ciinie a 
djsiiii^^iitslifd t-audidate l\ir th** jtrUt's at ilie Ivnn-al 
l^fuiies, whjrii jnM|iiirrd linn ilif nniii e of VolUiire, 
wIhi rei'iimiiii'iideil I) 111! Ill try bis luriuiii': ui i'liris. 
H«* iitcuiHliji^ly iirrived UiFry in 1745, undt uhw 
eX}*<*ripiit'itifif *iniiiL' vicvs^iiti Jes *ir uitcliL tmin Uap* ily 
iji I74S, vvliK'li tit mice mist-d liiiii iiitn ('cini}M'U'iit'e 
mid <'Ht*brUy : biiiI« hiiviii»' lif^ii reruiniiiriided t<» 
tite kiiig*-s iiihtri">s, mmljtniH l'i>ni|>adniir» lii* was 
ii|ipuiiiLt;d *^it:it*iLiii7 of Un- roynl hiiildiji^^, iimii-r lit-r 
brnilu'i*, the niai-quis dp. Muiigiiy. llHviii|t; tlisiiii- 
giii'^lied Jiir^isplf by wiiujig mjidp of lits wpllkiitHvii 
tabs, til ns-iisL hh fri«*)id Bins^y, tlifU iiilriistt*d willi 
iUf Merciirc tie Fmnec^ nw die dpadi of Uip In Iter, it 
was jrivrii In Iniii. tniit r*^>i*(irMiu his pi»st uf H^eretijry, 
111' luitk up Inn id khIp wiili inmUiim rriortnn. M*J 
siilisef|n<*iilly Insi ilie Mercurf df France, by ttieT<4y 
ri^pfHlinir, in nnttj^iniy^ a Js*ke iiiniii tlie iliike d'Aii- 
liiniit, JUkil wa>» cunniiiltf'd U> tbe lia^tilp. bcrauSH lie 
winikl iinL gnv ii|j Uip r*sd Biithnr. hi 174>.I, nhi'V 
tiiMch nppiisitiiai, be saccopded Murivanx a^ u nwm- 
ber cd tbe Frent^h iiriid«*iny, IHs iipxt literary pro- 
duct inn was Btiisaire, wUicb, in c'niis<-qneiic'<^ oK its 
bberal s,piitiiat*i>is in f.tvour ol' tolpraiioii^ was 
<!piisured by vUv ^urLxLinne, and widely read in every 
cnuntry in Eump*. In iw^w In Ix^nefit i J retry, Jie 
workpiJ n|> S4*vprai liule sltiries into comic ojitTiis, 
which Wfrp all acteii widi gr*^at sycpess. Uix the 
dpaUi of Du€h>s, Jie was nppnini<*d bistoriographi^r 
of Fraiire, He t*uik part in thf leh-brali-d innsical 
di<jinte bftwpen (Sliuk nnd J*itcini. as a partisan of 
thp laiUT, In 1783, un ilie d^aUi i>f D'Al+^inbt'iti he 
wa** i*kctPii secTftary tn the Frvnt'li iieatlpiny. On 
tiie brvakiij^ oat of ibe rpvuliiLtoii, Jie rt'iirtMl to n 
cuttJ«f!:e in NortJiEindy, ivhi*re h«^ passed bi^ lime in 
the iHtncaLion of Jiis childrt^n^ and the cnitiposition uf 
n MTien of tales of a more serious Ccist thiin Ilk fnr- 
mer mii-s ; tngfiher with h\^ amusing Memoirs of 
hi* im'ii Life, In April, I7t)7» lie vi-as cbi>^ea niein- 
Ijhit of ihe cinioeil of eldrrs ; but, his eleelitai being 
Kub^eqaeiitly dee bred iniU, lie again relin-il to bis 
cnLlJiijp, where he died of an apiplexy, in Dpccniber. 
I7tjy, ill llie seventy-sevenlli yeiir nf his fljie. Mar 
mnntel Jiokk a Jii^li plaee ainnnj( unKlern French 
anihors. \V nrni nod eln(|iieiit on elevated snbjeets ; 
ea-^y, lively^ inveinive, and iiigeniniis on litjlit onrs, 
lie liddresH^'! himself wnh efjiiul snceesa li> the iin:i- 
giiuitinii, the Jiidjiment, uiid the heart. Mis imte^ 
JiIorait.i\ iti general, iiienh ate useful and valmdde 
le'^snn?*» but their innralily is snmelimes qiiei^tionable 
Siiine of hii!t tlidacLie wnrka in prns^e, cniiUnue to be 
liigldy esteenietb and more iv«ipecially his nnirse of 
Jili'ratnre inserted in the Enc^clnpedie. JSiin e his 
fl^itJi, lieside^ his own nieiiinirs, liirre have apfieared 
Mimnirs of the Ueijein^ of the Dnke of Urlfuii^ 
(printeil fnmi his MS /in s? vols., I2inn), The works 
nf Murnuiiitel linve bi-en c<dlecte<l iiiLo an edition of 
thirty-ivvci volumes, oclijvo, 

MAR Mull A, St:.t ot\ ancipiilly the Fropuilis ; 
Bsea iM'tweeu Knrojie and Asia* tiiiout sixty leagueH 
hi length, and twenty in its preati-st br#-iidtJL It 
rniuninnicatPH to tlie S. VV. widi th^ Ar€iii|ielago, 
by the Danlanelles^ a\\^\ with the Uiack sea to the 
N. E. hy tJie straii* of ronstJintint»|ile. Constantin- 
ople lies on its we^^teni shnre. The tides are hanlly 
jien-eptihle, the niivigjuion easy. A enrrent s«Ls 
lV«*»a tlie IJIaek sea into tJie sea of Maraiora, which, 
in tnnu raiK into tin- ArcJitj^ehija^n. 

M A 1 1 M I > r i^&refomjfji) ; a gei nis of *ima M quad ry- 
yiiih, iiitumwl'^i rv^^iuldiiig Uit rat, vriih whkh ihvy 
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were classed by Linnaeus. They have tiro inci<^ori 
in each JHw, and ten grinders in the iippr* and ej^ht 
in the io^vi-r jaw ; lour loes^ and » tubrrtie iii place 
of a ihuiiib, on the fore tt'et, aiiil ftvr on \}ut hnkler, 

Iher** are several speeit*si, the mot i>irikiii< uf 
whtch are die Alpine iiiurmoL \j4. AlpinuM\ uUMit 
Uie siie *if a rahbit with a sht»rL tad ; *if « (»raf- 
isli yellnw cniour^ apprnacbiii** Ui bmv%n towanli 
the head. rhc» f^peries iiiUabitJi the iiumtitaim ttf 
tainipe, jn*t heh>sv the region i>f (MTpetiakl MioM,iud 
fee is on insecLS. riKiis, ami veeeuildea Whei Uir^ 
anitii>kk ^whicli live in s4M'ielie>) lire n«liit[i;. Uiry }«k 
a M*ntioeL who given a sbriil witi-ile mi Uw^api^^tci 
of any iJnnger, when they ati retire iritt> their bur- 
row''^, which are formed in tiie ^iliupt; of Uic Iriter V. 
aikl Weil hnetl wnti moss and hay. Fhfy n-uyini m 
these retreats, in u tnr|iid sutte, from ihe auauiui tiil 
Ajjrd, I'iiey are eai^ily taini^d. 

1 lie QnelH-t! inaimnt (,/ empefr«) InhaMu Ihf 
nortJkeni jtartnf the Anuriran ctiituiiriit. It ^ippnin 
b> l>ea solnary ar»inial,d'tveUs in bnrn^ws in ti«e<»n)i, 
bat hu* the f**cnlty of atcen*iin^ i-r«i**. Iif hurTum 
are alinnst perpenilicnlar, and sitinit*il in dry ^puo, 
at sinut^ thstunce ffi^nn the >Vitt»-r. Wiieii l«i, it is 
SiinieLime^ eaten, li^ tm- is at un v;ibie« 

WoiNldinck {^*L monfi.r), 'I Id's ^|»erie«, vrhifii is 
also known by the ii»niie of ground Ao^. h atiuiit«iit 
in ail the Middle States of Aint-riea, bvii»|f iu Stioe- 
tie^, iniil maknig biirrtiws in the sides of UiiKirhicb 
extend a cmisidenjiljie distaiiee, and leriinioiii* la 
clunnUers lined widi dry gitis^, leaves. &r. 'J7irf 
feeil on vegetjdjies. ancl are very fond of retl vhnrt, 
'I'hey are ciipii ble of being tamed , u nd are very cJrsaiy. 
The female proilnces six yntnig at u binlL 

There are mi*ny other murntots iiihalnim]r Ktirth 
America whidi liave be^'ii ronsidemi »<» Ijeitiiigiiig tu 
the siil>-genus spermttphiftts, 1 be iiioMrelrbnne^lof 
tliesei iii the Trairie ihig, or Wistoiiwi^h {A Imkttch 
(unts.) It has received the name it f prairie d^^frttm 
a MipjHised sinnhtriiy between its \vunaii|; iTy loi 
the barking of a smiiH dog. 1 Jii'y live in Irtrgrci^- 
mtadties ; their villages, as they ure teraieti by tk 
Ininiers, s^umetinu'S l>t<ing iinmy mile^ in eiteal. Tbe 
entrance to each biiniiw is at the samant vf Uir 
iiionod of earth thrown ap. thinng the |jnignP9i uf 
the excavation below. The hole desceads %tnk»iif 
til the depth of one or two feet, ufier whidh it CMI' 
tinner in an oblique ijireciitni. Uliis mfttaDi, bki 
the rest of the spet'ies, hecomes torpiti diiru«r t^Mi 
winter, and, to piotett It^Lf ttgiiinst ilie npat d 
the &e}ison, stops the month of its iiole, and itweumss 
a neat ghtbnlar ctll at tJie Imilioui td it, ftf ftar tlry 
{^rass, so eoiii|iactly put together, tJiat it rat^hi ^ 
rolled nhmg the i^roynd alinii"ot wnbuiit ii^juri il>t 
iither A meriean sp'cies of this snl^gentis are. /Vr|» 
gHihttiis^ Richardmm, Fntnktint, Hrrvhcjfi iW 
fflitii^ ititeraii*^ Hv&di. See Hidianbuii, /*<iita. wf«» 
Bur. and <]iiodinan's Nat Hist, 

MAiiNF, a river ot Frame, riftes near LtPfi^ 
nms abmt 'Zi^ lailes^aiMl enters the beuie a lew iultf 
abtive Faris. 

xMAlUiiCO. See Aforocco. 

MAliOXirFS; a M-ct «.f f4ist«rn ChrMy^, 
whose origin wn^ a ronseipieiiee nf iUt MniHitlipiMi? 
eontiovi'^tsy. Tn the S4«v«iitli eeitliiry, the oj^iiniiii 
that Christi dion^ih he unued in hiiu'^rtf ihr dijvm 
ami limnaii naiiife, had but on** will tMoamhrlatxiBK 
varoiv among the I ;tstern niitious, and v^as ^Hjtfmnni 
hy M*veral emif-eroi-s, puj ticidurly I i Bui 

when their lust painm, the emperor 1 i^ri. 

dtPil, in 713. tliei Minnahtlites were « M*iMriuMf-u tfil 
haiiislii-d by hts sncee^stir, Anastii^nis. 'ibef^eMMil 
of tins party sttrviveil in the AJui^nitet, tn IminhI 
froai thi'ir foiinder Maron — a scn^aay of iiifMik« m 
3yrmy ubou& tagttut trizbioiuu, wUidi is mriitniuioii M 
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f«Hf as Ihc sixUi <*€mtnry. AnoOipr monkp John 
Mom, c>r Manim, nlw* pirarhiHj ^f iMiuthelilisni Uipre 
in the ?ifVf»iiili I putiiry. lirppinlril n^i relw*k by the 
MelulntH**, or CIin?«tians whii^ JidtitTpd to tfifM>pijii(Hi!^ 
of tile pniijrnir, th*7 l«?ciin^e, ii> the cuiintry of Lp- 
liflniin, wiiic*h 15 nuw rjilN-d Ktsruan^ n warlike 
moiintaiii |n^»|*te, whoilfffiukiJ Uihip (mlitiral n^iHivell 
as their reii^ioit* iu^KpftidHiCf IxihJly ni^nin^^it the 
Mt»)iiiiiii]ifMhiiis, ntnl whfK pvi'ii iifm\ iiihIpi' tJiP Turk- 
ish pmrrumeiit, rrsi-it the jtnyineiit tif a trthuip, like 
the Druses* 1 he jinliLirtil nmsUtmiaiml the Mnpnii- 
itFii h that of a militnry cnmrnnimpjilUi. t^fuiTiipd 
by thpiranrieiit riisloinary righK tiflvmfetl trmn ex- 
tf-nial attacks, ihey sn|ipi>rt ifitimsflvt^s, nrnotijt^ ilie 
niriiintniiis, hy Im4);iiuh'y miit lite pnidiice tif ihrtr 
vii ley arils niul miillierry-trees, A nMumnii sjiirit 
tinitiK ihf*ni. hi siinphuity of manj^rrs. te:iijjpn«!K'e, 
sikI hit^pimljty, they n^einhh? the aiieieiil Amhiaiis. 
R*'%'p|iiCe fop miiriier h periniLtfil (itiu>iij^ Ih^riK and, 
us a sieri nf iitibility. I hey wfnr the gre^ii turbtiji. 
Thfir Hmnrli CM»ii«titiuJon rt^eiiihles very iiuich that 
of tJie i»hl nr«*fk rJitmh. Since the twdfiliceivlury, 
Ihey liHVf sevenil iiiiies (ciibinittfil to Uie fnipe, niid 
jfitiie^l ihe Hitman Catholic chnrrh, vvithoiiL K»vijig 
up their own peciiliantie*^. At b*tt, Clement Xll. 
iiitlitct'il them to accept llie decrees of the <ouncil of 
Trent, at a sym*t\ hM in 1736, at their etnivent of 
Mi9rh»inia. Till that time, they had received the 
saemiiifiit tnid*^ bi»(Ji fi»rm«i. Alter thi<; sytiod, iheir 
priests still retainei! the right lo niarry, after the 
mniitier of the (treek clntrch. 'J tie tise of the Aralnc 
JiUpiA^p was preserved in lljednirch service. Mas«t, 
'Oily, was read in the am-ient Syriae- '1 heir liend h 
calted Uie iMttrhtrch nf Jnfmeh, althon^h liis resi- 
dence \fs in the iiionaMery of Kanohin, npon mount 
Lrliniion^ nori he jrives an aeconiit^ pv*^ry ten yiars. 
In the pipe, <»f ihe cfnnhiion ofilie Maruniti' ehnrch. 
L'lxler him are the hisho|}«; and other clerfjyineii, who 
f«mi «evfn deer*^es of rank. In Ki'sruaii are over 
J?Of» M«riiiiite om vents and ntinnerips^ which profess 
the niteofi^L Antony, and ilevole themselves in aj^ri- 
cnltnre and canjpiiinfr. Since 1 5 48, there has been 
B MHmiiitr eollepfe e^lablisheil at Home* for the Pihi- 
cjitiHii of rierirynipn j yet neither thir* estidihshment, 
ikir rlie ini<>>'H>n of pn|>al nitneio?;. has efllMCted nn en- 
tin* iiirfirpinilitin iif this *bect with the Rnmi-ih church; 
ami Ihiise in Ki**.rnan, as well as tlie large nmnbers 
m Ale|HKK Dama^.cns, Tripoli, and in Cynnis. 5till 
retain their ancient habits, and smiie even their un- 
ci eni litiiriey- 

MA KOOVS ; the name privfri to rpveltPt! nef:rops 
in iJie Wv^l Indies and in stnne parts of Sinilh Anie- 
H«^». The n|i|iellaiion is snppnspd to l>p derived from 
Mjirt>ny, a rivi r separalinfi; Unichand French CUtiana, 
vhere brjtire iininli*»rs of these fnpitives resideti. In 
many rftses, hy tjikin^ to the fonv^ts and monntains, 
llii'y have r» iidrrcd themselves fomiidnble tti Uie coh^ 
ni«"i ond vtt^iained a lonpr and brave resistance 
aearn«i the whiles. When Jamaiai ivas ctniqnered 
1»y tlie Kn^lislu in IB5;j. alxmt 1500 staves retreatetl 
U> the monntHins. find were calleil Martmns, They 
cotitmneil to hnm^is the ishind tdl the end nf the last 
eenttiry^ when they were reduced hy the aid of blood- 
houHils. Spf Dabas's Histftry of (he M^iroons. 

MAROr, Ci.RMKNT, a French ejiiirrnmmntist ami 
writer t»f li^l»t lyrical |>ieres, fmm whom the Kreiich 
flute the Ije^iimiiit^ of their f>optry, ijom at Caliors, 
IS'Tfi, went fii i'nris as j^ire nf Marijarpt i>f France, 
ffiiHiess of Alengon, whoM* Imnhep Francis L^ he 
nfierwarcls acromiianied to the Net her hinds. Tli< 
ninriiir With the leaniifnl Dinfm of Foiiiers is well 
kiitnvtu In 15^5. biivinff htllowed the kimj to ltnly. 
h^^* was witnnded and imiile pnscmer in the battle of 
I'aviA, After his relnrn lo Paris, he was inspected 
of bf ing favourable to C&lviDism, and was tliruwn 



into prison, Hts time, dnrin^ his eonfinement, wna 
spent in preparing a mrnleriiiw**! edilion of the Ro- 
mniice of the Rt^se, and tlit^ kimr iiiially set him tit 
liberty. His eonnfxion with Marpirpt, now qopea 
of Navarre,, with whom he had f|tiarrpUpd, was re- 
npw<^i,bnt contd not pr*' I'd him fnmi new chlHrul- 
ties on nceonnt nf hie A^li^ions sentimenLs^ and he 
fled to Italy, nnd liience to (leiieva (ISCi), where 
Calvin sneceetleJ in miiklnfr him a prin-elyte to the 
new dtHLtrines. lie soon nH-nnted his profession of 
failh, retnrned to Parts Mh\, not lonij after, a^in 
fted to Turin, where he dietl in 1514. Marot hml nn 
aj^repiitile and fertile fancy, a lively wit, with a cer- 
tidn lt;;vity of chflrnrter. All his pciems, evpn liis 
liaiislath>ii of the INidrns nmtie in coojunctfon with 
Bi'Zii, ami for a lonj^ time used in ihe FrntesUiiit 
clMucheft io I' ranee, are in an epigram malic nujt^ner. 
Natnre aiMJ mttpetf are the chanieteri'siics of til's 
style, calletl. hy the French, uttilt; Mtrtitiqite. His 
works have Imm^ii repeatedly printed, with tluiseof hla 
father, Jifhn, and his son, Mit hael. They apiwan dby 
thenisehvs (raris, I8:ii4), with his life and a ghrs^ary- 

MARIT'Rd, Fhkokhic Wilij^si* a ilerniua 
mnstcian of emiiienee, iKjrn at Seeliaiis#*n» m the 
rnissian dnminifms, in 1718. He |iasM'd some por- 
tion of his youthful years in tlie Friiuli metitipolis, 
mid, on his retm-n to his native cfnnitry^ acLed in the 
capacity oi secretiiry to one of the niinisti-rs at Ber- 
lin, in which cajiital he was afterwnnls jjlantl by the 
government At the head of the lottery *fepartment. 
He WHS the nnihor of many vahiabie works con- 
nected with the science of music, especially of a hts- 
tory nf the orffun from the earliest antiquity, replete 
with information, but wliich he nnfortnnately did not 
live entirely to cnnsptete. Amoii^; his niinierons 
writirif>s are the Art i^f IMaying on tiw Harpsichord ; 
a Treatise on Fiigtie (Herlin), consalered by K oil- 
man to W the mo^t profoiimt ami maslerly work of 
tlie kind in the Ijermaii lani^nHge ; Historitnl and 
Critical Memoirs io promote the Stndy tif Miisiral 
History, n penodical work, fil!inj|f five octiivo vol- 
nmes ; a Manuel of Tlionaigh Ha<:s end Composi- 
tion J Elements of the Thei>ry of Music ; tnlmdic- 
tion to the Art of Singing; Inlrffdmtion lo the 
History nnd Principles of Ancient and M<nlfm 
Music J Critical Letters on Music (*> vols.) ; Bsay 
on Mystral Tempenimenl ; l>psides a vast numljer 
nf single sonps^ tHle*i, Ike. Mis Heath took place at 
Berlin, from a consitm|itionJri I7f>5. 

M A R g C E, L KT r fc n o r. See Utier r>/ MftH. 

MARQUESAS, MARQUIS UF .MEM>4>ZA*S 
ISLANIKS, r.r MENHUCA ISLANDS- a chtster 
of fivi^ isi'iitds in the South Pacific oceun, first dis- 
covered hy Mendoc, a Spanianl, in L51ri7, and visiled 
by ciiptHJn Cook, in 177-I* The trees, plants, and 
other pRHhtctions r>f these isles, nre nearly the sfime 
as at Olaheile arid the Society isles. TJie refresh- 
ments to he got are hogs, fowls, phintain«, ynmSj 
and some other mots ; likewise bread fruit iind 
cticoa-niits ; but of these not many. The irilia In Units 
are the finest race of people in this sea- The nflinity 
of their lnniiiia|^e to tiiat spoken in Utnheiip and ilte 
i>ociety isles, shovvs that lliey are of ilie fame 
rati fin. 'J he men are piuTC lured or tatlooetl from 
head to f(»ot. Lieiitenant riniiding, in his account 
of the cruise of the United States* sclitmiier ])ol(>hin 
among the is I ant Is *(f the Pacific ocean (New ^ ork, 
18;ll)* says, "The men t>f the Marquesas were in 
general quite naked ; hni few omnments were wi>m 
hy either sex. A few were taltomul all over ; others 
hut sliiihtly. Some had prirked into t^eir fie*h,fi>U, 
birds, and bensts, ot all kinds innwn to tin nu 
t>thw^ were tBttoen d hiack, ev^n to the inner part 
of their lips. There are nnn who pursue taliooinij 
as a rcgulir busine s. The laeii are finely formed. 
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l^r^^f n(i4 unlive* Their tcetTi Qti^ very bcauUrul. 
A pUtralily of wlvet U ntil aiimiLt€«i muong ihejn, 
T|ie only arms lunv genprally used arc muskets. *' 
Fa^iiiirUuii of t'te group, vagufif cstimatetl at 
SO.JXX). Lou. |3:*« 45' lt> i40* 30' W.; lat. 8* 30' 
tu IM'' 30' S. 

MAIiQLTKTllV {Frenclj, marqnetctiey mnrqueter^ 
to ijili^y); iuliriiJ i-abinct wurk, in which Ihiii slices 
tif ilffafiit euluijrc4 wootj, sunietimes of wovy, pearl, 
iihi'll, or metal^ are iJiJaid on a ground. Works in 
wtiich black arnJ white cuily are t^mjiioyiHl, an* called 
Mdn-MOK'M, Manjupiry in |;lass, j-recinus sloncs, or 
Bjorljlw. Is mon* conmmidy called Mosaic. 

aiARQCETlE, JusKiii, a Frvuch Jesuit, oaii 
mis'iifjuary m North America, nfu-r liaviitg visited 
the gn uttT |PJut *)f Cfiriada, was sent, by the French 
aiithoruip^, in Ci)m|Jauy with Jnlit!tt(% to cxBiniiie 
tlie situation nnd c(Hirs<» of the AfississippL Mtir- 
quiiit! and his |iarty (UiT3) ascended the Outngamis 
fro u lake Mi< higan^ and dej»c€ndui^ the Wisconsin^ 
renched iJie MissiHijppI, and proceeded as far as the 
triuiith of the Arkan^a.<i. Ttitir voynge left little 
nwjni to doubt timl it t^mplied into Ihe gulf «f Mi'x'i- 
ct>, and, ijot think iii'j it prudfiit to continue tht^ir 
eourse, liwy returned to Iaki5 Midiigan, by the illi- 
ttoi^. Man^uetle remuined ainon^ the Minmiii iill 
his death, in lUTii. This event cau<ied his discover- 
ies to be lust sight of uutd they were again l»r(jiijjht 
intii notice hy La Salle, up v.) Mortjuetle's relation 
vas imblished hy Theveiiot (1631), in a suppleajeat 
to his ficcucU dc f'vt/Hges, 

MARQUIS, AIAIUJUMSS (in middle f.Btiu, mar- 
fhio,* Itsiiiun ma rche»e i Ynndu marquis ; Gcrmua, 
vmrkgraf); a title of houuur, next in dignity to Ihat 
Iff duke, first givi'ii ti> those who cunimamled the 
nmrclips (q. v.). Marcjuises were not kitowii iti Eng- 
Jjiiid, till kujg Richard ii., In the year m\\l, erenUKl 
Lis gn-at favourite, itoht-rt Vere, ihe esrl nf nxfiaxl, 
marquis of Dul>lin» The title given a aiarqmis, in 
Uie »iylo of tlio h^raltk, is watt no^k and pofeni 
prince. 

Marriage. • No social retatl^oii is more urn- 
versally established than mutriraoay, resting, as it 
does, on the foudainenlal priacii>les of onr beings and 
giving rise to the primary element of all social erder 
and civilization — the dumestic connexions. IVIis- 
guided philosophcrt and fanatic sects have, iatleetl, 
Ikt dilferetit tiroeSt preached as^iiist it, and even sus- 
pended iu exercise, in a limited circle, for n limited 
time; hut such a violation of the order of nature 
was necessarily brief. As marriage is a connexion 
existing in ali ages, and probably in all nations, 
thoti^h wjtJi very dilFereni degrees of strictness, it 
foustitutes one of tlie most inttresting plienomena 
for the inquirer into the various luauifeAtatioiis and 
different developments of the comnuui prluciplea of 
our nature, in almoiit all naticjns, the ilny of laar- 
rioge is celeUrnled with religious ceremonies. No- 
thing in more nntiirul than to pray for the hleisingof 
Heiv-M ,,,. .,,,.(, ji uiiiuii, and the pniyer of a priest 
is ^< ^ emed, in the early ages of nations, 

OS Hi ' i'»»v With the mt^^t ancient iuhabi- 

taaU of iii*i Last, the brUe was obUiiuud by presents 
made, or services rendered. In Jier parents. (See 
Jacoli.) To this day the same pnictice prevails 
among the Circassinni, nnd the |ioorer Turks and 

<^l»'ff '■ ^'^ ' ^1^ the custom'! uf the undent 

P*'r * Indian*, inul other inhabitants 

f»f 'V : • writers have left m little or no 

jiiforniaLiou, It is oidy known that polygamy was 
cast* unary with theia. The women lived in harems, 
yet tUef virrrv probably not so restHci«d as at pre- 



• P*»rt1i» l»«r«1 »*Utto|» WtM^orn ^1l»^Ul4 Nud wifr, In TOO. 
<lerii ciriilt«d eiiBntiiin» tet Ihi artide ffuil^d tn4 Wif*, 
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lent ; nt IcBst, il was ctistoinary for every 
in Babylon, once in her hfe, to giTc herself uy ti 
any stranger, in tlie temple of the gothJess uf 
In Syria and the other coiuitrirs ol Western 
girls served, for several yc^rs, in tfie tctoipk «f 
Asiatic Aphrotiite, and liestoweii tl»eir fitroun un 
tha visitoni of the temple, !ti Imli^i ^ni "lUcr 
anm tries of Upper A sin, the first ' \% 

waiiuin, imaiediately after marriage, i «tbt 

Bramius. This connexion with the pr »r*L> »»!* rvris 
sought for with prayers and gifUf. Whttlier tbe 
Fgyptiaii*t practised polyparoy i« uncertaiw. Ilto- 
doniii maintains that it existeii among ali tlie ^ 
except the priests; Herodotus denies tr 
custom existed in Assyria (accord in |; i 
Thrace) : the marriageable girls wer< 
auction, anil the money thus received luti 
ria^je jmrtions for those whose eharia^ 
suiHcient to attract purchasers. 

With tlie ancient Hebrews, the wedding Mlavd 
ten or twelve ninntlis after Uie l>etrotbment, an*i s« 
called mishtek (i. e, festival meal) I* mm ilii' ttiM 
of iMoses, polygamy was prohibiLinl ; and, dHilnaai 
and others took several wives, they rendered U*!*- 
selves guilty of a viohition of the laws, particsibdy 
li these wives were foreigners The Itelirrvf iff* 
ried, as the Jews evea now do, very young. Oa Ibe 
tiny of the wedding, the bridegroLUu 
anointed and ornamented, aceoin pan led Uyi 
(jpartirtym^A) , and followisl by severe' r.^trBiiiAni^ 
into the lioiise nf (he bride, and condtb -d, 

and fullowed by her coin pun ions, \ <^ 

music (at a later peritxi also with toniiliea^. lu^^* l»ii 
or his father's hoiBe, where the weddiag faflsi vas 
eelehrated at his expense (gene-rally for seienday^j 
if a widow was married, only fiir three), at which Uit 
bridegroom appeared with a crown j the brulr, Ukt^ 
wise, wore Ji nigh golden crown, resemhUusr tlie j^n- 
nacle of a wall (see Hirt, De Coronis ap Heh: Nufd., 
Jena, 1140, 4to), and tlie convergaticMi was enii^eftd 
by songs and enigmas. — See Zoni, De Ckirm. nrf- 
Hcbr. Kvpt. (Hamburg, I7i;2. 4to0 The Aity flf 
the paranymph was^ to phiy the part of the hoA Ml 
the room of the bridegroom, anil to do as he ontenl 
him {John til. m ; ii.*t) ; *hi*k^e» xiv. ^0), Itffllttt 
women took their meals sej-mrately, aad lid ito 
their sejmraie entertainments. The niipHil ^ 
mality seems to have con»>isted in prononcdfif • 
blessing over the conpte. After tin- -A 

the bridegrouni and bride were led» \ '»!, 

into the briila! chamber, where the "'• 

cuinpfinied them with ton^hes and Si : f* 

parable of the ten virgins, who trwik i^^ »• .»m,. m 
nrder to meet the bridegrtKuii. If the exuinitaUan 
made by the matrons the next day led to ih«4 coit^ 
sion tliat the wife had not been previruwly diMJ*. 
&he was sUuaed. — Com pre Hirt, De NtipHit Ik^* 
(Jena, 1754. 4to.) 

The wedding ceremonies of tl»e modem If 
deviate Cfuisidembly from thtise of their forcMffi^ 
The rabbies, indeed, iniiintain that they foAflV 
strictl? the ceremonies olmTved at the Wfdiine 
of Tobias, tliougli ihe Hdde says nothing of Ul# 
greater part of thetn. The Jewu mnrry vrry yuui^i 
and hold it a direct sin Hculnst the comatiti(li»rat 
to **be fruitful and multiply,** if they are not nai- 
ried in their cighteent^i year. Marring* H ff^ 
mitted to males at the age of tliirteen y««rft sbdov 
day, if tliey appear to have reaclt»'^* •'** ^•*r rf 
puberty. Girls may marry at the riff 

years and one day, under the Nime er> I :ttfci 

»igfl' of maturity are wanting, or evulrtii impntewo* 
e lifts, Jews are not pemiittcd to marry uittU lit 
iltirty- filth yenr. liarrenness is e»t«'einf<i a gifil 
misfortune vitli them} as m tth the Arebiant, toi 
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**'nt en- 
■ '-is 



I liar- 

I v(>i)th 

•iit'Ls are 

Similur 

< rn the day 

. adorned with 

•rough the city, 

■>lf'd by the youi)^ 

. iiinnquiiis, carriages, 

le does the same, on 

luletl by her yoiiii^ fe- 

lie evpiiinjr, tlie wedding 

irhted between the rouble, 

.il Uiein, and a kerchief, fohled 

.1 tiiem, after which the Bramin 

.n formula, the pur^mrt of which 

•id ought to give sufficient support 

. Umt she ought to be faithful : the 

■vs. The Buddha religion prescribes 

inies and rules. 

.1, tlie women are bought, and generally 

a certain time. 

lam, tlie husband may have, besides the legi- 

.« wife, oUiers, whose cliildren^ however, are 

. legal, and are sold as slaves. 

In Cliina, Uie wife is bought ; poor people ask 

wiveA from Uie foundling houses. I'he young 

ONiple do not see each other Ijcfore the contracts are 

eicUuinged. The bride is then conveyed, with music, 

tfifvlies, 9€C., to tlie husbiuid. She is carried in a 

dvir. aecnrely enclosed, tlie key to which is given, 

on lirr arrival, to the brklegroom. Here he sees her 

Ibr the first time. Formerly, the wife was sent 

liack immediately, but at present this is generally 

prermted by tlie contract ; the relations also a>n- 

trfve t«i get a pretty accurate description of the bride 

brhnThaiKl. 'I'he bride is tlien led into the house, 

wiirre &he bows low before the femily idol. Enter- 

taiiuneiits tlieii follow, each sex Ueing separate. 

After aiarriage, the wife sees only the husband, and, 

on particular occasions, Uie father or some other re- 

laiWe, unites express provision is made for more 

liberty ill the contnict. 

Ill Japan, the bridegroom awaits the bride in the 
temple of Fo, wliere Uie bonze blesses them, during 
whicli ceremony the couple bear a torch or lamp. 
The festival Uien lasts for seven or eight days. 

The Parsees, or worshippers of i&re, consider ma- 
trimony a holy state, conducive to eternal felicity, 
and betroth children very young. Matrimony be- 
tween cousins is most esteemed. Betrottiment is, 
with them, a ceremony entirely binding. At the 
wedding, the priest asks the parties whether each 
will liave Uie other ; if they say yes, he joins their 
and strews rice over them. Weddings 



I among them are celebrated with much public fes« 
I tivity. 

Among tl;e Indians of North America, the wed- 

'irr very simple. — See ti.e article Indians. 

• f'hristiaiis, marriitges, of lai«>, aie cele- 

■if'h less ceremony than formerly. In 

the wealthier classes, it is custom- 

■1' to go, in a morning dre^s, to 

..t'<liately after the marriage, to set 

■I y. With tlie Catholics, niairiinony 

-.!!, and dissolvable by the pope only. 

Miiiits this is not the case. In Scotland 

1 lilted States of America matrimony in 

of the law is h mere civil act ; justices of 

'•iivv may perform the cen-niony ; yet such in- 

iicc's are rare. Marriages c(»iicluded by clergy- 

iifii simply are valid also, and, in so far, the law 

, diiiVrs from that in the former French republic and 

empire, where the contract, in the presence of Uie 

civil officer, could not be omitted 

MA K now . See Bone, and Medulla. 

MARS, MAYORS (with the Greeks j4re8) ; the 
god of war. According to the oldest poets, he was 
tlie son of Jupiter and Juno ; accortiiiig to later ones, 
of Jiuio alone, and the fiercest of all the gods. Ares 
or Mars is, originally, a IVIasgian deity, whose wor- 
ship was first celebrated in Thrace, and afterwards 
transferred to (ireece. In the earliest times he was 
the symbol of divine power, and with the Greeks, 
Uie symlM)l of war, so far as reganls strength, bravery 
and fierceness, or, in other words, was the gcMl of 
battles. Minerva, on the contrary, as the gcnldess 
of war, was the symbol of courage joined with wis. 
dom and military art. In later times, he is always 
represented in the human form, and is the proiecior 
of innocence. The Romans enrly adopted his wor- 
ship from the Greeks. According to tradition, 
Romulus and Remus, the founders of Rome, were 
Uie fruit of his intercourse with Rhea Sylvia. Sev- 
eral temples in Rome and the Campus Martins were 
dedicated to him. His 8er\'ice was celebrated by 
particular flaminet devoted to him, and by the col- 
lege of Uie Salii, whose duty it was to preserve his 
shield {ancile)^ said to have fallen from heaven. 
The monUi of March was sacred to him, and his 
fesUvals were celebrated on the 1st of March and 
12Ui of October. He was likewise Uie g(Ml of spring. 
Among Uie Romans, soUliers, ami gladiators, and 
fire were sacred to him ; also horses, binls of pn-y, 
vultures, cocks, woodpeckers, and wolves ; Uie 
svovetaurilia were also in honour of him. In peace, 
Uiey called him Quirinus; in war, Gradiuus (the 
striding). They considered Bellona as his wife ami 
sister. The Greeks, on the other hand, a*^sigiied 
him no wife, although he had cliildren l)y Venus and 
several other mistresses. His intrigue wiUi Uie 
fonner was betrayed to Vulcan by Sol. Vulcan im- 
mediately made a fine iron net, whicli he threw over 
the two lovers, whom lie found in bed together : he 
Uien called together all Uie gods, and exposed his 
captives to the scorn of Olympus. He was the father 
of Harmonia, by Venus ; Deinios (Terror) and Pho- 
bos (Fear) were his sons. Simonides also calls Cnpid 
the son of Mars and Venus. Pholios is his constant 
companion in war ; Pliobos and Deimos liamess the 
steeds to his chariot, and guide him to the fight. 
Enyo, the destroyer of cities (Bellona), and Kris, 
always hover around him in battle. I'he fables relate 
many of his exploits. He is mentioned in the account 
of Uie war of Uie giants only by the later p<iets. Ac- 
cording to Claiidian, he was the first wlio attacked 
Uie giants : he slew Pelorus and Mimas. But he was 
compelled to flee, with the other gods, licfore Typhos- 
us, and, to escape his fury, cliaiiged himself into a 
tflsh. In the fight wiUi Otus and Ephialtes, the sons 
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covfird h^r haw \viLb Ihe viila recia^ put on a 
wrpiuh nf flciwpr*, t?!*- hiiiic of iimtroiis.and cncirclpd 
J J IT waj!»t with a wofilli^n «Jiit», tied ki a Hercuiet 
Aftot {so csillt'd), at wliirli mrnn4iit sl««* ini|j lured 
the Juno ctn^'ia, A rrd *»r firi*-ri»](jitred veil ii<jw 
cmprfd hpr hu"i' (nllusion to bishfuliiPiis) ; *ih<»e-s of 
It lib* L'utour were |jui on. AlVr the aii*picp« were 
tiik^'tt, and sacrifices had b^'en t*lTrr*^d t<i Llie gmls of 
tiuitntiiMjiy^pjinicolBrly tii Juno^^Llit^ bile Wiiig^ Liirt>wn 
livvay. till" ciMijilr spaNmI iln'niselves upon ulie fiettp 
of iht' virtiiUp in nMiLsioti to tJit original dress of 
men. and lo ihe dojiicsiir dnties of tin* wife. In the 
evK»fiii{T» tJip bride whs Ipd inime by the bridpgnKim. 
The bride ri^sied in the anus of her moUien *>r one of 
liip n« xi relttilvps, aiHJ the brideprriMtm rnrried hpr 
uC, III alinston to the mpe cif die Sa bines. Thft 
briil^ was led hy Iwiys ; *»tlier? prerer?p<l her; bearinj^ 
Inrrlips. 'llie brid*' {nr femnle slaves) ttirritHl dis- 
ttitVs, \vrH>l, &r, Ibe nm^K^ nf lb*? lyre mid thf* flute 
jUTouipsnipd the prnri'^^-ion^ dnrinsf which llie bri«le- 
gnM»in threw widiitits anunisc ibe pen|-Ve. The bride 
was hfteiK nr i^teppeii f^emly mer the thre^buld of 
her pBretiis' Iiounp, anil of that where shpenter^p 
tJii!! }mri of the dwelling bein^ sarred to Vesl^r* IIj« 
protecLress nf virgins. 'I liese thresholils wpre oriia- 
mentpt] with Howei's, &c* i^he was fidhiwed. or^ 
acrinHJing to sinne, prpf'edeii hy tlie boy Caindliis.* 
Relatione and friends nrcnnipanleil the praee^sinn^ 
where jokes uiirl merrimeut iibtHUuled. Arrived at 
her new hou^e, she hung wiMtilen bBod5, as signs of 
chastity, at the door-piw^ts^ and rubbed the posts 
with thp fat of hoj^ audi wnlves, (o gnuard sgiaitist 
enchniitiueiit Her first i»tpp in tlje house was made 
(Ml II fieete (vy ndx>l of donieiitic industry). The keys 
^^ert^* liandtHl over to her. am] IkhIi she and Uip 
lirkh'^rtHmi toticbed fire and water, as si*:Ti«s of chas- 
tity aiid purity. W'tlh the watrr the feet were 
%v<ished. in the times ol the repubhr, the bride 
rarrieU llirpfi pieces of the toiii rnll*'d us. One she 
held in her hand, and t;uve in tlie bride^rroom. as If 
pnrrha<in£r him ; another, lying- in her shoe, she pnt 
mj ilie hearth of the new huii<;e j the ihini. which ^lie 
Inul in a pfML^ket, fIio pnt on a cro«t!s way. After 
some nifire eereuinnies, fnihmeil tlie wetlding raeiil, 
antunikanied by epithtihtiun, TJip britJe was ibeii 
cnntlneud hy matnais, only once marneil ipronvbee), 
into I he iMtpiial rhriiuher {thahimv*), anil l^id on the 
bed ij^eriuttU fecfus). Virg^ins now suiif^ rpithftlamift, 
m pnjiwe (if Uie eoiiple, lind, in order not to excitt 
Keiuesis by '•ucli pmiM^s, bi^ys used Eosirig indecorous 
w»itp<. After the hustinnd liad given another feast, 
{repotia), the wife enleretJ on her new duties. 

ii\' the marriage rites of the ancient Celtic and 
fi finnan triheg, as little is known as of the ancknt 
Asiatic (rib*s ; and in the littJe which is reeorded, 
the nuciput authors c^mtnidict each other. 'I hey are 
ntini»<t intani(i]otis« Junvpver, in statirif; that the cere- 
mony of buying the wife was customary wiih them: but 
it IS doubtful whether |Mj|yganiy pxistid amontr tiu'in 
or turt, CcBsar says it prevoiletl amontr Uie Britons; 
otlrt-ri sny tlie *ame of the inhahtuints of S\mn. 
The tJenn aisandGanU fcem to have tiad, ^etipmlly, 
but one wife ; yet exceptions are knimn (for instnncei 
Anovistus), Acconiing- to tJie hi^iorinn Athiin, of 
Bremen, polye^my wn^ rimnnon witJi tile ancient 
Saxons and peope of Ditniur^h. Annui^ the ancient 
Ciermai*'*, the innrriarre of a k\*^ pervm wttJi a slave 
wi« punidnd. It a sluve hrul m dured a free pirl, 
he was iM'headed, ami she hnrnetl^ 'I hey marrie*! 
lair ; niarriafire was jirf4u!uied iiefnre ihe iweutieih 
y**tir. The suitor jmid a price to the father of the 
girl* from wjneli, afierwardx, (Jie ntorning gifi^ so 

• ItU offji* wai \(% r*mr thf \\x\AtC% nrna mi*nt*«tn4 tht ainu- 
l«toler Uw futuni «r0«prtiiir, lo h ^mitl bon. 



calM. ori^iaated. If ft girl was betn>ll«< sbe wu 
wiitchcfl by the friemU of the wof»?r; if the latter 
deJaywl the marrui^e ioiip;er Ibnti two 3»nin, the 
en^iji^ement was dissolved. After nmmttr, tfjc 
w(fe vviis insepanible fforo the husliam): slielMllwrd 
him ill the chase, m war, ^c , mid often brtnijed 
her«;etf when the hu>bnnd had fnllen. Div«in^ w« 
very rare j violation oi matrimony was punched by 
death. 

The Mohammedims ronsuler matrimony %% Bwrrp 
civil contract liny practise polycamy. '\ \\^ Mt** 
hammedans may have four regularly married «nr<; 
they may, besitles^, purchase coiicnbinp*^ (generiillj 
Circassian and other sluvev) ; tUey liave, alMi, h»fvii 
wives, whose obligation to li%^e with a man lasts unit 
for a certain time. Generally, t)ie M<»ltiin»aiedi'n« 
Jmve hut one wife; the wealthier s<»rt bare t«o ; lU 
very nch. still more. Widi tl»e 1 urks. tlte ni^mniir 
is Ciuicludedl upon l)etweeii (he pnrtnts, and i»t \Ut 
most, the contract is only confirmed before the hiul 
(ieneraily* the bridegnmni lias lo buy ihr lirnle; 
most cnnmionly, they do not s«'e earli inl»rr l>rft«pe 
marriijge. Hie hride is condncted im hiif«rfiMfk« 
closely veiled, to tlie briilegn»t>ni. Ejiieni»iiii»r*iiii 
t\illovv, aiwl, in the evening, tlie britle if leil h) % 
eunuch (or, with the [wiorer clnss#'s» by a nmid *-rr^ 
vant), into the bride chand>er It ts a real nii'^fufiwir 
fur a Turk to be obliged tfj marry a daughter *.f li>f 
sidtan. He [trescribes the present to be ni»d? (o 
his dan|;[ht<(*r ; the husband is (ibli^e«.j it» Miu«» Mr 
wiil in all thinj^. He most ^ive so many j4r>ejrr^ 
tliflt he is frerjuently mined. 

In Arabia, if a yotuif^ man is plen^ vith d>" 
apfiearance of a j»irl in the street, where the ir<m»#ti 
appear always veiled, he emlravtmrs lo get i *'p.k 
of her fiice, hy procuring luiint^itni ii»io a Ih»«m' 
where she frequently conies, and remaining Ci«KT9»k' I 
there by the aid of Miuie kind ndatives^. If he tt 
pl^-ased, he inakps a bart^ain wtUi the father; M 
rontrjict is ^igiieii before the $heik. After snenl 
ceremfinies, bMths, entertainments, ^c. ihe *4f»fc 
awaits his bride in Ids tent. Matrnns mnduct ler 
there, where the bride Ijows, and receivei a piA 
ijii'ce pressed on her forehead, ^he is U»e« rtirirtl 
by him ititii the interior of the tent. TJie hndriiiJ 
otiipr women dancp around it all ntgbt. 

Ill Harljnry, the niarria^p contract is caariwM 
with the father or some relation, or, in dHbalL «( 
them, wttli the each, a price paid for the bniiPiiv^ft 
Sinn Bssi^netl fur her sup|aort in cn*-e of divtirce. Tl* 
evening lie fore the miirriape, the Undesn^>m s^ 
ceetis, on ho rnel lack, accompli nied liy n»aoy itvvis* 
to tltc liou>e of the hri-le. 1 lie bride is ilitii r»rr*<l 
on \\ iiiule, covered with a ^ort ol Ihix (or an»«« i^ 
wealthier elusM>5, on a camel, liearjn^ » f^ort fkri«M]| 
to the house of the brtihxronni. The briitp);niih 
and his friends areumpany her, the latter expft**«'| 
their joy by the discliariie of ftre^nns , 'I he ^ank 
m then conducted to the bridegrucim, in a darkita'^ 
nient, ami it is^ not till after the conipirtion m^ 
niarria|i;e thiit he obtains a sight of Xwt fare. H« 
( aiinot g:i> out of the liouie for eirht di«y« ; »lir« IkiC 
for two moiithi^ Formerly tJie bndegnioni.at ii« 
end of the ei*:ht days, playcil tlie king:, atnl dniiM 
a luiinher ot petty disputes ; but siiKe the middle t^f 
the eigrhteenth century, when the eni|M*riir ol M«*^ 
occo had eight of such kin^ tied lo the taiUof D»nk9 
and dragged to deaili, this custom has tTMM?«l. ^i^ 
wedding ceremonies, amoii^ the i\fobamtaedant hi 
HiiHh>stan, are similar, only the procet^unt » i^ 
cotnpinied hy nuisic and song. 

U ith the IVrsiantf, the bridal purchase money ll 
atrree*! npon by tlte bridepttjoni amJ lln* faiilirf rf 
the bnde ; this is either left to Uie HiIIht, or pff^ 
to tbe bridfi in casa of divorce. The contrwlli 
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•i|fn^ before a cadi, in a soliuiry placi^f io that ^n- 
diMiiiers may not deprive the briilegroaia of bis 
vigiiur. 

A» it 15 consklefpd* with all tJie MohammHans^ a 
miittpr of tlif jirri»tt-*t inipiMtatRp to liiu) tiie ^iftus 
ot ninitienUtMKl in Uic hmit*, mid a> tiip wli«le n^lmion 
between tiii* two seses is sudi as m>t to eiiuble tlie 
brkJegnKiin tu lake the bride's viruie Ufwui irti^t, it 
is otif II nmde a point of ibe iimrringp coiitmrt^ that 
the II lit rr mice siraii be null it sa Li- taction is not rr- 
€rived oil (his point. So iiiudi atLeiitiun is j^vtiid to 
U»is stihject, that, in ra^^e an arci»!**ntal injury^ as hy 
a fall Irttm a canieU &c., might brinj; it in qnestion, 
fnilwn nut unfrt-qiM'tvlly liave an atte«itPil record 
Jiiadi* of the rausc ut tlie art'ident, 1 he Circfis-sijins, 
w/io fM'll Uipir daughters to tbi" I'nrks, um* meclifuii- 
ci»i Jiieanit t*i |irfv«;ni tlie loss of i\mr virgiiiiiyj iVum 
tin* wjtTf of j.inl»Tty. 

U iUi tbe h<^Liien Bindoos, any one who marries 
out of hi* rasie» loses its privilf|jes, aiwl lu'ciiinps 
liiile InHter thitn a Paria (q v.). The Hindiwj'i ninr- 
ry liieir diddrtru very early ^ oftt^n in the seventh 
jfar When the jnurriiif^e i>» »«reeill on» gifts are 
Bt'iit^ wiih wm^ nnd music to the bride. Simihir 
ours are reiiirned lo tlie brideRrmim. <Jn the day 
b^fiire ibe niiirrli»i;e, the briikjE^rO'Mii, adorned wiiji 
n rniwii and fluwers, priM^eeik thruTi<>b the cily^ 
accninpanie*! by iini&it!, and attended by iht; yoim^ 
mm <jf bjs own iK"ciij^»aLion, in j*al»nqiiins ciirringes, 
an«i nn borsrbaek, TJie bride does the jiame, on 
UiP ibiy of the winldio^, altetideiil hy her yotinif fe- 
uiatc a<'qiiaintance. In the eveninsr, tlie wetlding 
takrt plwt'e. A fire is hghtpd lietweeii Ibe rnnjde, 
l-ft ciik eonJ wound rotnid them, and a krrehii^f, folded 
U^ b pliiceil Ixfiween tbem, after whieh tiie Brmtiin 
^pil«wituirei» a rertain fi>rmnla, the pur^Mirt of which 
Is, tbat the Intslmnd oii^ht to ^ive suiiieifcit snppitrt 
In thff> wite, ai>d ihiit b\w ought to be fHJthfiil : the 
ble^in^ foltfiws. J he Budiiha religion preskcribcs 
oUii-r cereniunies and rule^, 

111 IVpii, i-he wimieii are bought, and generally 
only for a cerlain time. 

In Siam, the h its bam I may have, besides the legi- 

timatt: wife^ otljers, whose cJiildren, bowever, are 

Hit le|(ftl. nnd are sold a^ slaves. 

HD||n China, the wife h iMmi^ht ; poor people a.sk 

^H^ from tlie foiiiuUinr; liou^ies. 1 he yonng 

OHi|ile «bj iHtt >ee eaeh other before the contmcls are 

exciuinged. Tbi* bride is thnieonveyed, wiilj nuisK\ 

tnR'br.^, he t to the hiiPibnuJ. She is earned in a 

diatr, smireJy enclo5*'<l ibe key lo which is t^ivcn, 

on ber arrival, to the bridef^nxmi. Here he sees her 

for the rir>t lin»e. Formerly, the wile was sent 

bark immi^liately, bnt at pre!«ent this la generally 

igoirefite^i hy the contract j the relatimis al^ ccm- 

H|re tt» ji^et u pretty Hecurate^e.^eripUmi of ihe bride 

^MnrelmiuL Ihe bride is then lecl itUo ibe boii!»e, 

where ishe bmvs low before the ftimily idol. Enter- 

tBii^metits then h»dow, each Rex iM'int^ separate. 

After niarrinpe, the wife sees only the busliftrid, and, 

on partiettlar ocrasions, tlie father or some other re- 

laiive, unb'ss express provision is made for more 

liberty in the eoniraet, 

III Japan, the bridegroom awaits the bnde in the 
temple of Fo. where the Ao/fz* blesses thein, during 
wltidi ceremony tim etuiple bear a lorrli or hiinp. 
The festival then lasts for seven or eight days. 

The Parsees» or worshippers of fire, ct)asider ma* 
trimony a holy state* cnihlucivc to eternal felicity, 
ami Wiroth children very young. Matrimony be- 
tween rousins is most esteemed. HetroLhment is, 
with them, a eeremony entirfly bindiiip:. At the 
wedding, llie priest nsk^ the parties whether each 
will have tlte other ; if they my yes, he joins ibeJr 
and strews rice over ttiem. Weddings 




am nag ihem are celebrated with rnuch pnblk: fes- 
tivity. 

Among tire Indlnns nf North AmeHen^the wed* 
dinars are very "iimpte, — See li.e article Indians, 

Amon<; CtiriHunis, manii*«;es, *i| hue, an* cele- 
brated wjih mud I less ceremony than formerly. In 
Kn^land, aimm|<; lite wealthier classes, it is enslom- 
ary for the couple to go, in a morning dress, Lo 
ehiircb, and, immediately after thi^ marriage^ to set 
out una journey. With the Caiholics, matrimony 
1^ a sacniment, and dissolvnhle by the ^wipe only. 
With Protesiiint^ ibis is not the cas(>. In .SeotlHiid 
and the riiitrd State?* of America matrimony in 
the eye of the law is h mere eivii act ; justueis of 
the peace may perhimi the eeremony ; yet *neli in- 
stances are nire. MarriHges coneiiide*! by clergy* 
men iiimply are valiil aiM>, and, in so for, the law 
difl'rrs (mm that in the h»rnier Freurb republic and 
empire, where the contract, in the presenoe af Uie 
civil officer, could not be omitted 

MA II RO W , See Bone, and Medulh. 

MARS, MAYORS (with tlie Greeks Jrft) ; the 
god of war. According to the ohiest poet**, he was 
tile Sim of Jupiter and Juno ; aecording to iHlerones^ 
of Jnno alone, and the fiercest of bU the gmls. Ares 
or Mars is, originally, a Pelasgian deity, whose wor- 
ship wa» lir«t celebrateii in rhrace, and afterwaitls 
lran:*f**rreil to tl recce. In the earlie^^t times he waa 
tbe symbol of divine power, and with the (Ireeks, 
the syndxd of war, so fara^i regarfhsin-ngthjiravery 
aiul fierceness, or, in other wonk, was the g^itl of 
hattle^i. Minervo, on tbe contrary, as the gmldess 
of war. was ilie symbol of courage joined wiib wis. 
dom and military art. In later limes, he is alwajs 
repre^ntwl in the biimmn form, and is tlie protrrior 
of inooceiu^e. 'Ihe Romans e?irly adopted his wor- 
ship from the Crieks, Ax*cording ut tratbtton, 
Romiiius ami RemuH, ibe founders of Rume, were 
the fruit of ids intercourse witJi Rbea Sylvia. S*fv- 
eral temples in Rome and the Campu* ^lartins wf re 
dedicated to him. His service was celebraud by 

fjarticular fiamiues devoted to him, and hy the col- 
ege of the Snlii, wboie duty it was to preserve hh 
shield {anette), said lo have fallen from heav^^n. 
Thw montii of March was sncrcil to him, and Jii^ 
festivals were celebrateiil on the Jstof March anil 
Isilb of October. He was likewise Uie ginl ofspring. 
Among the Romans, wildiers, and gladijitctp.. and 
fire w ere sacred to liitii ; also hoi^ses, birds of prey, 
vultures, c»w"ks, wiKxlpeckers, and wolve^i^ ; Lh« 
svovfiaitritia were «lst> tn lionour of bim lii |iencp, 
they called liitii i^uirinus i in war, Untdwus {ihe 
striding). TJipy considered Bellona as Jus wjli^ and 
sister. The (i reeks on the other hantl, a^sjpned 
bim no wife, nltbough be had cbihlreu by Venus and 
several nlher mistresses. His intrigue with the 
former was lietrayett to Vulcan hy SuL Vulcan im- 
mediately made a fine iron net, whicfi he thnw ovit 
the two lovtrs, whom he found in l>ed ti^^eiher: he 
then {:alled together all the gods, ami expo«^n) Ins 
captives to the scorn of Olympus, He was the father 
of Haraionia, by Venus j JJeimcw (Terror) and IMuv 
l)os (Fear) were bis sons. SitJioindes also calls Cupid 
the soil of Mars and Venus, P1ioIm>s is hi', cons I ant 
companion in war ; Phol><*s and Deimns ImrnefiS tlie 
steeds to his chariot, and guide him to the fight, 
f-lnyo, the destroyer of cities (Relhina), and bris, 
always hover around him in battle. The fables relate 
many of his Piploits, He is mentioned in tlie account 
of the war of the giants only by tlie Inter poets. Ac- 
cording to Claiidian, he was the first who it ttaeked 
the giants : he stew IVIofiisautl Mimas, Hut he was 
^impelled to flee, with the f)thergods, heftire Typbcr- 
us, ami, to escape his fury, ehanged himself inio a 
fish. In the fight with Utus and liphialtesj tbe socj 
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of AloetkSf he vas taken ofid conlmed in a braseii 
prison, wlipre he lan^ished tliirte**iJ mont!is. But 
the niotiier uf Uie Aluides, discovered the |ilaco of 
his confinement to Mercury » by whom he was deliv- 
erL^d* He twice eusugtd in eambat with Hercules, 
for Llitf protectioii of his sons. In one (}( the oamhals, 
the gud was woyndtJ ; in the otlier, Jupiter separated 
the €ouihiitai)is by imrUng his ilmndiThults betwt^eji 
thero. Mars having siaiti Halirrhotius, the son of 
Ne|iliinc and thi^-iijinph l^iryte, for ofleriii^^ viifh*n<:e 
to his daughter Alclppt\ Neptune accused hiui before 
tile t\v live gods, wjio judged the cause on a hill near 
Athens (i rtfopagn?. Mars' Hill), and acquitted hini- 
As Miirs was the first who vviis tried in this place, it 
derived its noniw from thut ciccunistaiice. In the 
Trojoii wnr, he ussi^ted the Trojans against the 
Greeks. Dionitdes wounded hini, and he hell^weil 
hke 10,OCO miH united. He iouglit aba againsL 
5Iinerva, and hurle<l his spear ygniasL Jier aegis : she 
smote him lo Llie ground with a ro*;k. -Mar!* is re- 
presinited «s n youni^ warrior iti full arKionr, of u 
itfonpf l^raiae, i>ruad foreliead, sunken ejes, tinckand 
short hair. His attributet^ are a helpet, a «p^ar, a 
sword, 11 nd a sJkield. 

Marn is alvn the name of a planet. See Planet t, 
Iji chemiblry, Altirtf wn5 formerly i^ut lor uoij ; iu 
both t iksi'S, it is niarketl by this sign : i^ 

RtAllS' HILJ., bee Arc&p&guH, 

MAMSDKN, U'aHAw, horn in 1754, at Verval, 
in Ireland, whs scni out, early in life, as a writer, to 
the island of Sumatra, wliere he rose to he chief, and 
gained nnieli inl'ormaUun respecting the hin|;itiai;e, 
manners, and antiquities of the Onenial orcliipeluLO, 
a p^irt of wbirii be cornmnnieuleil in artielesi »enL 
by iiJm to the royul and antiquurian booielies. The 
chief of these are, On n rhenumenon tihserved in the 
Island of SumuLra ; Kemark!i on the Sumatra ii hni- 
g:uage ; Observations lai the Lttugtrngeof the People 
comaionly callini (iipsies ; On the Hejira of the Mo- 
ham am bns ; On the Clironohif^7 of the Hindoos; 
artil On the Traces of iho Hiiuloo Language and 
Li tera lyre extant among the Malaya. IJw separuie 
publications are, tlie History of timnalra (1802) y a 
J>ictionary of ihe Malayan Lanpitage, in two parts, 
Malayan and Fngiish, nnil Llo|2^iish and Malayan^ 
{IHVd) ; and a r»rammar of the Malayan Language ; 
to which is prefixed an in teres ling IJi.sef>yr5e on the 
Hisitory, Religion, and Antiquities of the Urienlai 
Island'^. 

MAIiSEILI.AISE HYMN, the celehmted Fong 
of the patriots and warriors of the French resolutions 
was Cfnnposed by M* Joseph Hou^et de i* Isle, while 
an olHci^p in tlie eui^ineer corps at Strashurg^ early in 
the French revohainn, with a view of supplanting the 
vulgnr songs then in vogue, re In live to the struggle 
then going on. He com poised Ihe song and the mustc 
ill one night. It was at first called VOfframk' a la 
Likcrie^ but subseqiKntly received its present name, 
biNi^aiise it was first publicly sang by title Marseilles 
confrderotps hi 1792. It became tli« natiorml song 
of the French patriuU and warriorf , and was famonft 
Uirough Europe and Amencft. The tune is peru liar ly 
rxttiting. It was suppresses!, of course, under the 
rmptrc and the Boiirljonsj but the revolution of 1830 
cjille*! it np anew, and it has wince ht'come again the 
nati<»nal .^ong of tlie French patriots. The king of 
Ihe French has be^towetl mv its composer, who wu^ 
about ftpveniy years old el the time of the last revo- 
lutit^n, haviji^ been l»orn in ITlit). a fiensiori of 1500 
frmncs from his private parse. M. Mouget de V Isle 
faad betfi wounded at QuiWn^n, mxd pir^ecuted hy 
Ihtf tifSQ^ts, from whom he had rscapetl hy flying to 
liermany. The crhhrily of Ihe Marw'ilbise byam, 
Had tlie important inlluenro wliich it has exerted^ in* 
duoo us to give it b| length. 
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LiTwrte, Llt>ertc < hori*, 
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Acf*f»ttr« i U'ft mXUrt ncreua j 

oicut ia Iriotiiiphtf ei atttto f loU-f, 
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MARSEILLES (properly Marsetllc)Ahii wM 
Mussilia ; a city of France, capital i»f the d#^*rtatli 
Bonches du Rhone, on the hon*s golf ; lai. |^ IT 
N,; Ion. G^* 82 E, ; seat of a bi^liop, and of «^ 
civil and military authorities. Thf* |^rt it -rtfe m 
spacious, eapoble of acfxui I i Ui 

not adniitting a sliip of liir K 

new port has recently be« n < r-t 
receive ships of the line, ami 
ground. The lazaretto is Ihe Li: . 
old city is principally composed of ( i mtit, 

and steep streets, lijied with high bou rr* 

city has wide, straight streets, with ftH>t-v, 
houses are iji general hanthsomrly built, nr 
several agreeable proiiientnles and 
eathedml is one of llie otdrst in Fr. 
de Ville is ihe handsomest jni.i-i,. ,r ,, 
lire an observatory, sevens 
a savings himk, twenty-otn 
arts and sciences, a royal college, a ] 
60,.000 volumeii, and nniiierotis othrr 
lific, and clmrilahle institii > 

cles of exiHjrt are Naples 
olive-oil, omndy, ancnovy, >. i 
corks, chrniical preparations, * 
fitc» tt cwdcs ou a con^iderBlir , , ,,.,..^. ^ _ 
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Mjii of tli© worlii, particularly with Italy, Spnin, 
Barbarf, and Ihe Levant. In 1826, S2,000 boles of 
fotion (one <inarter of the wlrole Djnoiint ijii ported 
into France) were carried iiitn Marseilles. Sugar 
(for its i-el\iienes)f dye-wood, and otiipr colonial tirti- 
des, from iu imports. In 18S4, 572!3 vessels, with a 
burden of 39S.9Q6 tons, were entereil at tins port. 
The iiihabitattis are lafaorioti^, iiUiUigeutt and honesty 
but qaick and urdetit ; Uiey are very t'onil of music, 
lancing;^ and sho«-5. PopulaLion, 11 5,1^*43. 

Marseiltea was ftjimded, 600 B. C, liy a colony of 
PhodBant , aiid formed » at an early period^ a flourish- 
ng Tvpublic, celebrated for the wisdom of \is imit- 
,utioti<^ Cicero calls it tl»e Jthent of UmtL L'nder 
.lie domination of the Roinuns, il contiiuied to rival 
^Jesjindria and Constantinople in coinnierce, Dur- 
fig ilie middle agei, it airaiii l^ecame a republic, but, 
o 1251 , wai reduced by the cotmts of !Vt>vence, In 
482^ it was annexed to ilie crowu ni Frartce. Iji 
lie revotutioQ, its inhabiiaiits were at first di^- 
i iifiliuislied by llietr leal in favour of ibe new due- 
jriiiesj ; but^ in 175)3, it was found on the side uf tlie 
Girondists. 

MaK^HAL (in ancient German, Marscimik) ; 

l^Tedn, according to some, fi-oni IheanciLMttGernuin 

prufd Mar, a horse of the nobler kind, and ShaiJe, 

l»rip;iiHiUy a sen ant rthough at pre^nt acuuningfel- 

lew) ; hence Manckaik, a mm\ appiJinted to lake 

psve of the horses. MarichaL u\ 1-rench, still desig- 

psatei a Carrier, Lhou§^h it also denotes a high dignity. 

^f the Word came, in Uie sequel, to desi;^mte high 

«»icfrs of &ta(e and war, this derivation of the word 

^»niiid unacceptable to some persons, ajid it was 

ftUeuipted Ui derive il from rn«r, maery from Ibe 

I-JiJJi) mqjor, as in major domo i but tlie first de- 

«*i^»Lioii in the most probable, nnd it is by uo means 

t ,.,...:.- rijsuvnt-e in which the names of bigh digni- 

ated with low eirtpioyiiK^nts, A similar 

. J 1 tlie French coitrttltttie^ from cmne* Minhtit. 

^tn^ai sii^iified at first a person intrusted with the 

^*»irjfe of twelve horses under tlie comes stubulL In 

'^hoe, die title sunk BtiU lower » so n!i to desij;- 

'*atp, us wc Imve said, every farrier ; but in other 

Ivtrj^ of liurope, it rose in dignity, as horses were 

''*^IiIt viduecl at courts, so that it come to sig^nify the 

r-'.-v^n JifjfjoUUcd to the care of all liie horses of a 

I k1, tlie^c ]jersoii:» be'mg at length appointed 

'>tjiiiiandi» in the array, and importiint posts 

I^J tim iUt**, the title came to signify one of the 

j(«||be$t officers of tJie court. The nmrshid of tiie 

^trmfln empire derive<.l his origin froui the Frankish 

*KMjart b$, and was eqtiivalent to tbc canns stabuli or 

i^s,..^h,L,- \\i' vv-iK bound to keep order nt the 

iiperor, and to provide lod^higs 

>:cU*d with tiie cereiuoriy. He 

i urdA'HiursAaij a digmty belonging to the 

• i^ Saxony. At tJie coronation it was his 

itSt iJJ a silver vessel, from a heap in 

' ['plnci% and to present the vebivel to 

- .., His duties were discharged by a 

marshal (ErbmursckttUK In France, 

fk frituce is the highest military honour ; 

(tfi camp is equal to mnjor- general, in 

i field- marshal. In Frtis^ia, geueraUield- 

■ tlie big lu-^stmiUtary honour. In England^ 

hat means the commander-iu-cbief of all 

'+ i :'-o ^ivcu as an honorary rank to 

have no LmiiiediaEe command. — 

. many countries of Germany is, 

ui tJie pre^iilent of tlic diet of tlie estates, 

• i« sometimes hereiiilary, MarjsM also 

-<iti who regiilatP^ the ceremunies on 

' celehratiuns. Ahrshttl is also used 

[lit vijui,- ijurjior oflicjTs in Et] gland* The ^unrsbal 

>f the king*5 bench bas the t' us tody of the prison 



called the King's i*#icA He attends on the coyn at 
the same name, and taket hito custody ali prisoners 
committed by it. 

Mtjr*huL Earl ^^ Earl Manhal 

Mttrskal, ProTO**. See Protost Manh^t. 

MARSH AM, Sm Jobn^ a learned writer on nn- 
ctent history and chronology, borii in I ^2^ in London, 
was educated at Oxford, and entered as a student 
of the law sit the Middle Temple* In IG^^S. lie wna 
made one of tlie six clerks in chancery, which place 
he loBt ; and suffered in bis estate for bis attachment 
to royalty during the civil wars. At the restorntimi 
of Charles IL, he recovered his office, was knigbtedf 
ami became a nieinbtn* of parliament. Three years 
nfter he obtaineii a l»aroiietcy. Me ditd in 1G85. 
His Cqhoh Vhramcus ^E^ifptiacuif EbrQicus, iirizciu 
(London, ltiT2, foiiu), displayed mncli ermiition und 
^onie uigenuity. He also published a work on the 
diifictilties in the chr<mology of the <Jld Testaiuenr, 
and w rote tlie pr elace to the first volume of Dugdale'$ 
MonaitkuH. 

M AR^l I 1. a Irili^ in Samnium, on ibe northern 
bajik of the iacvs Fudnut, m the present Jhtuzzo 
utttrmre. They luul the same language with iho 
Siibines. They dl^ litigiiished themselves in the fiocial 
wiiT, which, from them^ itt also calti'd the Martian 
war. 

Sf. A German tribe belonging to Ilie f ftt^'evones, a 
member of the Chernsean ieagne. (See Cktrut- 
cans.) Tlicy presswi forivard after tlie delVat of 
V'ariis, ami seltJiitl chiefly on the banks of the Li|ipe, 
but retreated duruig^ Uie succeeding wars with tho 
Itoinnn^;. 

.%L\RSIGLI, LoDovtco FERNANtiq, comit of, was 
born in 1658, of an illustrious femdy at Bologna, 
and, after having receivetl a good education^ went to 
Constantinople in !t>70, with the Vejietian ambas- 
sador. Ou \m return, be entered into the iuvperiul 
M^rvice^ and was employed us an engineer iu tlie war 
with Turkey. He was taken prisoner ut the passage of 
the Hoab, and ij^^nl as a slave to Ijo^nla. Uw obtain* 
u]g bis liberty, be was again employed, and, hJivinjf 
beep made a colonel of infantry, was sent, with his 
re^itiieiit, to garriiun tlie fortress of Brisac ; and, 
ttiat place being taken by the French in 170*^* wbs 
accused of miscondurtt and ignominiou>ly dij^miased 
fiom tlie Austrian service. Itetiring to Switzerland, 
be publisheil a jnsliiieatory laefiioir, and afterwards 
took op his residence at Cassis, near Murbeilles, 
where be occupied himself with the study of marine 
botany, apd otiier scientific pursuits. In 1709^ pope 
Clement XL made him couimamltr of liis tro*>ps; 
but he soon relinquished tliis office, und retired to 
his native place, where, in 17l<?» he founded the in- 
Mitute of Hologna. He afierwanls travelled in 
England and [lolland^ and, in l7i^o, publi^ihed, at 
Amsterdam, his iliatoire Ph^iique de la Mer (foh); 
and, in 17^4>, bi"^ most valuable work, tlie Duttulius 
ramtuHicti M^«icu* (tj vols., foL), containing tlio 
natural history of the Danube, in its cour^ tliroii^h 
Hungiiry and Turkey. He died at Bologna iu 1730, 
at the age of seventy- two, 

&LVRSTUN, John; an English dramatic author, 
who hvetl in the rcigti of Jaiues L,^ was educated at 
Corpu^Christi college, Oxford, and wm eiileretl at 
the Middle Temple, of which society he became 
lecturer; but Httle more of his personal histoij i^ 
known, except that be was ut one time iipou terms 
of friendship witli Ben Jonson. He wa% the author 
of eight plays, all acted at die Black Friars, with 
npplau5e. Six of tlte^e were printed in one volume, 
m iC33, and dedicated to the viscountt'ss Falkland. 
He also wrote three Ixioks of satires, entitled the 
Scourge of Villany (U99), reprinted in t7t}l. 

MARSTON MOUIl, in Vorksliire^ England; 
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CpVbrati^d for the Imtlle Iw^lwepn Ihe royal f<irces 
iindi^r \w\uce Riiiurt and the tixMjps *)f tlip parlifiiiit'iit 
iimler Fairtux iiud CnimweU (i(N4), in wliidi Uie 
latter were virnnious. Sep Charles i, and Crmmveil. 

MARSUPIALS, in aix^kiEry; a siii^:ulor tainily <if 
the order cttmivortt, in Uip class mammal iu^ so calii'd 
frtim n [»oiicli {tHursuphim), in which the ytnui.|«; re- 
nmhi immeclintely mtivr birth, ami into whidi they 
rpirettt iit ruse uf danger, when oider. See A'an^ 
gitrott, Opusnutn. 

MA It:? V AS ; a son of Olympus, Oagrus or Hyng^ 
nis. Fa biff r*'blf's that, u\wr Minervn had tlimwri 
away ih« fluLt^ which slie bad inventHJ, di«pi**ased 
beran&p U rlisfij^nrfd iht^ cointienniicf* in plajfiiij?, atid 
hud pnai^aiiicinl ttip st^vpresit midethcticms against any 
one wJni>hnnld rjike it np, Marsyasai'cidt'jiLally funmi 
this InstnniM'nt, on whidi he ^iHin acquired snch ±ikill^ 
thai Jip dared Ln challen^i* Apollo to a ccHitest. 'Ihc 
My^es wi-rc iMvii<ni to \h* th** nnipircs* At first* the 
KlronKiT nuisi« of llie Ante tlrowiw d the softer toiifs 
fif ilif Jyip, OT1 whidi th<^ goii plnyfd j and Marsjas 
was on tJie point of wirmiiig the victory, when Apollo 
at^oomimimnl hi^i «islru»«i'i»t %tiili bis voice. Marsyas 
WHS utiable Lo do tlifi samp widi hiiJ flule. The 
Mdises iii'c'idi'd ill favotir of Aptiilo^who put to deiith 
lii<» ra^h eiHiipftitor by j^layin^ him abve, \i\ this 
wjty was thf* cms*" of Minei-va arctnnplish*»d, 'I'his 
fable is fmbleniiilic rjf tlie preference given by Ihe 
invfnlors of the fable to the art (*f singing to Ibe lyre 
above tlifit of perforniio}^ on Ibe f!nte. Many ancient 
and laoilerii Jirii^ts hsive represented the contest, as 
well as the punishment of Marsya^» 

MARf. or MARQl'E, Letter op. See Letter 
ef Mart or Martfttjp. 

MMiilfAAA} TOWERS, so called, liy corrnp- 
liiui, from Mnrtetia, in Corsien, where a stnjng; tower 
nunniwiiiptl a deterudneil resistniu^e to a superior 
EnglKii fnnce in 17^1 \n coits**quenr4» of the ^reat 
BLreoidi exbibiteil by tfiis fort, the British g^oveni- 
uient erectetl iwenty-seven similar trnvers an the 
Keritisb eoii>L, at intervitis of abont a qnartcT of a 
mile, as a defence again^^t tJie threatenetl invasfon 
fnun France. They are ciirulHr, with walls of great 
Ihickues^, rind nwih Ixjmb-pnx^f, One iraversinj;^ jjun 
is iuonnt«'tl nptm esieh. in w«M'king which ibc men are 
spi-nrcil by a lofty pamprt. 'I'hcy are sarnuiude^l by 
a deep dry fosse: the enti-anre is by a d<Mjr several feet 
frtini the ^mnnd, jip|inj>arli lo wbtdi is then cut off 
by dnnvint*^ up the liidiler. The ortliiiury guard cou* 
6isL*i of from six to twelve men. 

MA It FEN {muHeh). 'i be term mtjrten is 9(mi&' 
times itpplied t*i Lite whole weasel tribe. The Euro- 
pean martfu {M. fmnn) inhabits most parts of Eii rope. 
It is a m<wt eleiinoL and bvely animal, exceeibnoly 
agile and ^eri^^'efid in its moiion*^. The fenuile breeds 
ill h<tlhiw trees, and ppodiices from three lo seven 
yoiiii^ at a time, wJiicJt, in winter, bave sometimes 
be»'ii fouiiil sheltered in magpies* nests* These 
animals are vej-y ilpsimetive ui jMinltry, e|»'p<!, &c., 
anil nho (Veil on rats, mice, and mides; they are also 
very fond of boney, mid will sorm-times eat seetls and 
jtrniii. They have a mieiky 5nr]ell, They are capa- 
ble of being tinned, bnt penernlly reqtiirr to Iwe kept 
cJuiiuH. The pints marten {M. mart is), is nn 
inhabitant of the wootly tiistriets in tite northern 
parts of America, from the Atluntie to the Pacific, 
lliis species is aho fotmd m Northern Asia and 
Europe. It very closely resembles the marten of 
Eurfipe. but may be diHtingiir*he«l by its sumller siE*», 
lotijjer leiT's, finer, thicker, and mure glossy fur, and 
from tiie thnwit bf-injy niarkeii by n Iprontl yellow spot, 
wbilst tlie sjinie part in ihe Enro'pean marten is white. 
The phiF marten preys oii mice, rabbit*?, nud par- 
tridifes, ^c, A pnrtrnii^e 5 lieadj wab the feathers, 
18 ilie best bail for U:ie bg traps in wltick tins ajaknid 



is taken. When this animal is poRo^, and its 
retreat cut off, it shows its teeth, nvcu iu hiiff 
arches its Isick, and hisses like a rat U wiil srttri 
dug by the nose, and bite sii lianl, thai niiU^s iha 
Initer is accustomed to hunt them, it «iS«n Uir hui« 
animal to es^^ape. It is easily^ hut never tlHiit>urt»ly 
tamed. It bnrrosvs in tlie ^rmind, carrier its y^iumg^ 
alwjut <\x weeks, and britigs furUi from ftjur to M-xfft 
in a litter, about tbe latter end uf ApriL live fur if 
fine, and miicb used for triii)min|!fs, Upwarik d 
l(X),000 are collected annually in the fur cimuittx 
Peiumnl*s marten, commoidy called tlte /t*/kr tJt 
eanadenJiis), is alsti' a native of Uie iiurtJieni ^viTtsaf 
Atnerica. It is a larger and stronger anim.il tiMrii (It 
last mentioned species ; climbs with fticiltty, iM 
preys pritiripally on mice. It liv#*s in the wi 
preterriiig damp |>lfireji in tlie vicinity of Wiiier 11 
inhabits a wide extent of country, (nnn Penusylf 
to the (ireat Slave lake. It brings forth iinre a ynr, 
from two to four young. It is sought for rls sb^ 
of whicb cotisiklemble numbers are evrry ycarc^ 
ported by the far traders. 

MAIirivNS, Geo ROE FaKOERic Vo.^?; I ' mfeftU i 
Gottitigen, and Hanoverian niitic counaeJlof, <ine af 
the most eminent writers and lecturer* oti ilw b«</ 
nations. His earliest wruk, whtcii h8» limiisf a 
standard bnik on the snltject. was published * I Ctn. 
tiugen, in I781>. and has been tmnslated liy ColiiiriL 
It btars the title of a Ct>iupeJidiimi of the Lsi^wf 
Nations, founded an the 1 reatifs ami CastcinH of 
the Modern ^Salions of Europe. He aftemnls fitfc^ 
lislted a Course of Diph»macy (in 3 vol*., Sirti); i 
Collection of the pfiut^i^ial Treaties of Pe,>tr ^od 
Alliance since ITtjl (1 4 vols, 8vo); and seteml *iChff 
vi'iaks. The merit of tliese works causeti tlie lemcei 
of the anlhor to be <4 night for by the Oernan vnf- 
reigns. In 1807, Jemme Bonaparte apfi*»imrd hia 
a coimiellor of <ttate, in tlie linancial de|varti»iot; 
and lie was retained in it after the fall of Jrwa*^ 
U\ 181 4, he was employed, at the congress of Vieioib 
lo draw np the reports of tbe conferences brtmfi 
the ministers, and was afL*Tv«'ards «*ut on a »«•• 
to prince Christian, in Norway, In ItJHi, k «■ 
luuinnateil minister from Hanover to llue (tiel it 
F ra 1 1 k W irt , w h e re 1 le d ied in 1 82 1 . 

M A ini I A , Sister, was long de<:ervedly iriirml 
for ber active ami impartial hunmnity. Anne fticfti 
knctwn by the name of Sister ^fariAa.w1!L% liffaff iN 
French revolution, what is called a /cnrr*ff» • ■ w*> 
vent; that is, a nun who has the care of ihi* t«Mf 
box fixed on pivnts in the wallaby means of wlifeha» 
sages and artidei are conveyed to and tmm ^f^ 
vent, witbout iiuy of the nnns being s^een, ^^ 
the dtssolution «if the convents ciunpelM left* 
return into society, she iledicale<l her tifuriidiit 
rntans lo the ctmsoHng of the p<»<ir, aiHl |i»«rtir«tai^| 
of pristaiers. Tliongh her petnininry re*iniref« 
small, lier kindness was unbonmletL In 
she was between sixty and seventy year* of 
hundred Spanish prisoners arrivetl at R«r«ft^«, 
piece where sh« resideil. She hastrnetl Ui tfr* 
assistance, did biT utmost lo supply tlieir wttwts^ pi 
watched over those who were sirk* She wat fit*i 
employed by them to solicit tbe guveni'^r "'' ^***^'- 
con, when they had ai^y thing to reque^T 
day, when sbe was visiting him on tbb kin- 
he said, "Sister Martba,yfai will be much ^rM^^ 
to hear that your good friends the Spanknli li* 
^ling it leave Hesftngon/* '"Ve^," >rplk«t <lii 
" but the Fntrlish are coming, and alt ihemif 
are my friends/' Her iiupnial benevol 
indeed, extended «o all; amU in ISII, Its 
}>ower» were calleil forth to contfort aial 
wountled French and allied soldiera* ** ft 
tbe field of batUe," said the duke of fUgg^io Hi ^ I 
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"that t became acquaint^ vfilh your chr>ractpr. 

Our soltii^T*, when ilify wire wounded and far froti* 
their cmjivtry, usrd u> fxclaim, *0h, where is Sistpr 
MariJia ? II svh*" wtre here, we shuuld sufl^T Uss. *' 
Afl^r the coiifi*<k*rat*'tl tt)viT#'igris ubltuiK^ill (M.ii.sps* 
%ktm cjf I'aris, Uit*y were desin-us of ^fdiiij lli s adiiir- 
iUV wtmiijii, ni^d did iioi f.rget to rewnid htn- ^i.mes. 
The eiii|kt^riii of Rus!iiu ^^tve hem ^oUJ inrilul, uml 
ft sum ijf iiiuiJfy; tii*' f mpenir uf Au>trki, llip cnjss 
0^ c'lviL ilif nU Ai)d ^^OOl fruJicS ; Blid iht' kiiig^ uf 
Prusiiiia^ a gold inrdsl. 1 he $p«ni>b riiotmnh ^vui 
her ji €1 OS5. Shf was also jjrt*seMi ed Iti Ltniis X V M 1 , 
^h*» rei'i^ivfd h^T pnicirmUy. ujid o»iif«Tred huiJours 
Uj>Mii JiiMf. biie dietl iit Bf^suii^nti, iai LSs:!!, 

M.^RTHA, Santa ; a city <if ColimdHB. on iUe 
mirihriij tim^t, wiih a iargf% satV. mid eomnnkiioii^t 
/i;irb«iur, stnuifrly furlififd ; iat 1 1* 19' N\; Ion. IH^ 
48' U ; ^nijiiilitLiiHi, oOdh 'il*e hnu is prrut, and 
lli«^ litiiiM^^ jirf hubtf U) he Rlli^d willi a fine s^fiJitl, 
bltiu-ii lip liy the syutli-wesi wunls. U 1ms toni»ider- 
llble c'tHjiioHice. 

MAR I MA'S VINEYARD j an island of Mas-^a- 
chiiM'Lt^, on the souili *idi* "f Cufje Cod, iwelvi* uiite>< 
wi'St-iMfrih-wi-st of iVtintiifki't, iiini't**rii miles Um^. 
• lid from iwu to ten broud ; km, 70^40 U . j bu4l*' 
40^ N. T he greatest i^art ui' tlie isinnti is low ami 
Irv^h arul but a smuW pnrt of tlie land is ^ootf. "J lit 
|iriMcii.>al nutimfacitiri^s ari^ thofie ul wfiuj and ^IL 
The iNlaiid c«inLaii IS iliree towns, fi!;4J;:^Hrtuwn, '1 isbury, 
mut I Uilntnik. (Jn the north htd» «)f Llie islaiid ii 
the harUitir of Hulmcs* Hole. 

MAK 11 AL, M ARC PS Valkrics, the most rt'li'brat- 

fdof lliip epi^tfiniuiaticul wriitrii anioni; the llmiians 

ms born til lldbdis, in Celtibfria, A* D. 43, anil 

RtPil at CulHguris {thiahorra}^ tlw hirlli-pltice of 

fritnd Quinciiiiun. He wi iit to Ronif when 

uiifr, ilnrinfif the reign of Nero, and lived under Uie 

gu nf Uiuliti aJid the folliiwin^ pniperors; from 

of wJujta he rpceivptl marks of esteem and 

litour, Doriiilian appuinled Iiiia tribune, and made 

b Linuiii'^iiinces more rasiy by presents. 'I rajan , wl lo 

no friend to satiriitls widihi-ld the favour whidi 

Bitful liad received from his predecessors. IJns 

Muced the |n)et to retire to Jiis rintive c:iiy. Pliny 

Uie Vouiigi^r |rave hiui a simi of tmoney to pay the 

|Uien>»es of ii>e juumty. While in Italy, he nwirried 

aiii&li Udy, who brought Iiiiii aeoii^idiTubie est^Ue. 

in tl*e year 101. f lis celebnty is founded 

reii Iwoks of epij^rams, uf wJiich he himself 

Ely says, ** Sunt hona. ^uni fptetdum mcdiocria^ 

t# malu plurtt.'^ 1 be iiinnber and vahie of Ikis 

^raOiS |»ive a liif>h idea of the wit ot the poet 

ii»t of tliem are itk^eivions and cuUin^ ; in any are 

\i iif gnu e aiitl attic salt ; and many, in whidi tie 

ft^lise^ Uie vices otJiis u^e, are extremely indecent 

I mtaioile^t. IJc is the true fallier ot nioijern ep^ 

Utti, whkh isdtslingiiislied from the simple ii reek epi. 

Ut by ilie convergence of all its parts to one witty 

ilit. The best ediiit»ns of his works are I hat of 

li*, 1617, folio ■ of Serivfrius (Leydeii, IG18 and 

19, 3 vols, l^nio) ; of Sdirevelins i^Leydeii I65b); 

1 Rader (Menu, 1027, fobo) ; an expurgated tier-- 

kiiiraii&laiiim has also been iiublisheil hy U'ilhuai% 

ftlogtie. 1825. 

MARTIAL LAW. The law niartial applies to 

•r»hlier9 in actual service, and in iirilain, is founded 

tipcitt (laritcular statutes. Chief Justiee Hale, in his 

Hiftury of tJie Common Law, chapter ii. says it is a 

Juidy of rales, ajul a juri^icticm ratlier indulged by 

^fe iaw tiian eon.stitutin||; a part of it. But it doe^ 

^B| 8p|>ear why it is not a part of the law of the land, 

^p lxitH:li as tie law merchant or any oLhcr hronrh of 

■Hr, It IS true (I applies only to persons in aclnal 

mditary service, and only to their conduct in i^uch 

K-rvici; ; but &u tUe mtirittiuti law ppi^bes uuly to per- 



sons en^ged in maritime trade, and ba* reference only 
to aeis done, tu*^ bligailons arising in ihat trade. '1 he 
jfirisdiciioo under the law laartial is in a disunet iri- 
buoat, and the mode of pnicieiiinp is diflei-ent fium 
that which prevails in Lhe romtium law and in equity 
jurisdiction; the trditmal forthetrial ofiitlence^^ against 
the miliiary iaw iM^ing a court- martial appoiutnl l»y 
soiim* superior officer A mililarjr cinle. and uImi a 
sjHTial U'ibnnal lor the trial of i>fl'e me?* against its | ro- 
visioiis, are ab-iiftntrty iicce-^snry Inr ihf govenuuent 
anri rej^u^aiion cvf an arniy, •^tnce the oii^'n(e^i to which 
su<b a «'o<le relates, are quite dillerent froni those 
eogm^bie by ihe eonimon law. and are such that 
the ordinary trduinals are not tilted to have juri>dfc» 
tiou of Lheiii : the proiietJiiEf'i, loo, niu-t he ntore 
suuiiaary than is pnicticable before the standing judi- 
eiiiry. 

MARTIN, 8t, Ihe mo«it fannMi^i of this name, was 
Ixirn of lieathen piirent*; at halniria. in I'mimmia 
(mcvw Sfetii. in Ijhmt llnn^arii). alMuit the year 
'4\U, lie asteitded the eateciieticat selio«d at Pavin. 
His falher wii«( n milijary trihuoe^ ai»d eompflkd 
htm, in his sixtfen h yiar, to taki^ up afuis- Fie m 
^aid tobaveearly e^r|«|ied fiiunhtHfathi'r itiid rel•eiv^'tJ 
iosirnctinn in a *.hrisiifln church. Wio'e a sol* hi r his 
life was ninrkeii with the rigour of a nnuik. He serv- 
ed utuler Constaniiiivi jitul Juliitn, imii wi nt to Gmd^ 
where he apjieured as the nuuhl of all virtue. Animi^ 
oiher acts, he divnlctl las cloak wiih a pou'r man. 
wliom he met at the gates of Amiens. '1 he legend 
says tliat ChrisL appeared to Inm in the (ollowiiig 
night, covered with the lialf of this chwik. Soon 
afipr this visi<m, Martin was hnptixed in ."37. nnd 
lived many years in retirement, till St Hihirins 
bishop of Poitiers. appointe<I him extircist. While 
on a journey lo visit his parents, he was uttackfd tn 
the Alps by two hiifhway robbers ; lite iixe of <ine 
assailant wu5 alrewdy holering iiver his head, vilu n 
the ollierf touched by his loi»k of innorenee, ^avt'd 
him^andwns tnmiedialely converteii. In L'aniHUiis, 
to which he relurmxl, as was alleged, at ibe tcim- 
nviiinl of the Dirinity in a cheam, lie converted hts 
mother, and opposed, with leal, the A Ha us who pre- 
vailed in lllyna. For thi>, he was scourc^d froni 
the cuantry, on which occasion he nn^iiifesieil the 
t^rmness uf a martyr. Me imw esiahUslted a monas- 
tery in Milan, and afterwanlSf having hem dnvcn 
thence by the bishop A uxoiuiuii, founded another on 
the island of (iailiaaria, in the Lignrian sea. He 
next Mtlletl nt Poitiers, where lie assembled a nmii« 
ber of religious primus, and is said to have wrought 
many miracles ; fur insiance, to have raised une of 
his pupils from the dead. In the year H75, the 
bisJiopric of Tours wvl^ conferred on bin* agfunst. his 
will. In oilier lo withdfiiw liiui'icJf fnmi the world, 
he built the famous convent *»f Mar num lit r*. hetwcrii 
the Loire anil a jtleep roek, where lie finished his 
tile in the yesir 400. Ihis is regarded as ihe ohiest 
abbey of France. St Martin was the first to whom 
the Ronmn church ollered public adoration. Mis 
exertions in i<^preading the triie belief, and exlertain- 
s,iwg paganisin in France, are deserving of all com- 
mendation. The anecdote, ihat the emperor Maxi- 
nnnus, at a kniquet, lo which he inviiKl Martin, 
oflert^ him the goblet in onhrto receive it from his 
hand. Ims made h(rn the patron of drinkerf«. His 
festival, which taki^ plat!e tur the lllh of November, 
was formerly celebrated with liiniquetinps and i tir- 
oustd^Y where the hilarity was frequenlly ixcissive 
<BS is shown by the French expression Martinrr, and 
U mai fie >? Mtir(iH). l be Prufesxm InUi tic Trini- 
fiife, nttribnted to St Martin, is rejjarded iis spurious, 

M A U 1 1 N, Of five popes of lUis aauje. the must 
importaitt are, 

Marim /.> of Todi, in Tuscany, who was educattd 
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with car^, and i>lectpd pope in 649. At a sytiod of 
Italion bishops in lhi> Latprsti church at Rume, lie 
ciiu^cd Lhfi Monothclitt'S and the cmppror HiTOtlim 
to he: solemnly coiid*»m!ifHi. He wns (Jierefore air- 
ried caplivi* to Constantijmplp, Biui condemniHl to 
death as n Iniitor. At the reqtip*!t of tlie patriarch 
r&ultis, the ptinishnient of rti-ath was iratismciteil 
into that c»f bjuiishuieiit. MjirLiii wn«? deprived of nil 
marks of his *ii!»ijily, txpost-d to the contiiraelips of 
tliL' people iiikI soldiers^ luid btmishtni to the Cher5ui- 
iit*se» whert> he died in 05:1. On act-'ount of these 
Bufleriiig:«, tie wm iiTimberi^d amoii^ the saints. \Ve 
liave eighteen ppistles of liw, of liltte value, 

Mariin /% of the ancient family of Cobiuia^ was 
chosen pope in 1417, after the abdication of lli-et^ory 
XII., nitd the depositiun of Benedict Xlll., dnrkij^ 
lite eotmril of Coostanre. Naone of his predeces- 
surs or fol lowers has ever been corisecrateti wiili 
meh solemnity. He rode on a white horse ^ wliich 
the emperurof Gerinany nod tlie elector of the Pala- 
tinate, ho Li I on foot, led by the l)ridle. A number 
of prince-s, and ii whole conncil, formed his rednue. 
IIU first act was to promulgate a bidl asfninst the 
Hussites, which is retiiarkable from the circitm^tance 
tluit iJi it the pnpe seems to recognise the supreme 
nnthority of the coiniciLs. In 1418. he dissolved the 
council of Constance, though a miraberof diHicnliies 
were not adju^^tedp and dissensions continiied in the 
rhnrch. lienedict XIII. still livetl ; snd, at his 
deiitb, in 14'^ A, a new autipope wn*? eUfted in 
Clement Vllh, who first renounced bis prelensiom* 
in li'Ji9^ when he received the bi^llopric of Minomtt 
as an indemnifjtration. A comidl which Martin V* 
convened at I'avia, and thence removed to Sienna, 
was dissolved, without having estahhsbetl any tiling;. 
He died soon aftert in 1431. He has the merit of 
bnvlug^ restored unity to the church . and pacified 
I[;ily, Wii yet pfi^sess some work* nf his. 

MARTIN, Don Juan, Ei. E.tiPEctSAno, See 
Dies, 

MARTIN, Lopia CLAunK, St, a mystrral writer, 
of noide Uescent (marquis), was born nt Amboise, in 
Touruiue, Jan. 18, 174;t, entered early the mililnry 
wrvicr, travelled over I'lurope, served durin^r tlie 
revolution in the national guard, mid retired to soli- 
tude. He died at Anlray, near Cliatillon^ Oct. 14, 
1803. He was modest and pious: his works nr« 
full of symbolic mysticism* He found a nomber of 
adherents, who caih-d themifelves Mttrtinists. He 
trnnilated Jacob Bohme's Aortjrn {Afor^nirofhe*), 
Uk mystical work Dejs Krrenn et tic In Jirite 
(Lyons, 1775) is famous. He tarther wrote Tahkau 
naittrel th* ihpports qui e.iihttut i^atrr Dit:n, V Horn- 
me, et flnivf^s {Edinburgh, l78Tf, 2 vols.); De 
r Esprit des Choscs (IBt^), 2 vols.); Free Hmnu i 
Le noavel HmniM (17P6); Mintsiire t/e V Homme 
d' Esprit (180s;) I L' Homme de Dfsir (new ed., MetK, 
ISu:;, 2 vaU,) ; Le Crocodil, on ia Guerre dtt liii^H et 
dtt Mai, Porme tpico-mngique,en CIL Vhanti (I BOO); 
JDtf hien et de la Nature^ Xtc, 

MARTINET; n word frequently nsed to sr^ify 
n strict disciplinarian, who sometimes jjives ofBrers 
lUid soldiers uiniece^sary trouble. It is supposed to 
have ori/ifinated from an oflirer of that luune, who 
was in lii|;^h reputes us a drill officer^ durinjjf the 
rni|in of Louis XIV. The word nko sij^nifieSt in 
Fretieti, n sort of scourge, used by schoolmasters j 
and perhaps this instminriit may have been the irtie 
^ource of tije nhove miiiuiry tenn. 

MAirriNr, Jotis H.u^i.vt, a skilfttl composer 
and musicinii, iKirn at Bolopna, in \'iw^ entered 
early into the order ot Minim I"riar<, nod travellrd 
lor ¥onje lime in Asia ; nod it was not nntil h'ts 
return, thiit he entirely devoted hrm^-lf to music. 
ilii proj^rcAS Wfts so r&pid^ that, at ilie age of sev en- 



teen, he was appointed dinpfrbiiis%fff lo & (vntent 
of his order in Boio^nn, v • ■^'- ^ 'nuiitD he fillM 
until his deatli, in 17'^4 4« si the ^me 

time, the fimctions of j r ■ , and from tlie 

school of Martini issued j%ojne of the iNfit enlnfAt 
rompo<;ers iu Italy. He wrot** a Htetory of Mo$ic 
(in 3 vols., Iblioi; a? also itn '\ Vwmer^tA\ 

and Cotnperidio deltn Thevr ^teri. 

MARTINICO or MAi^ i i > i^'^ E ; one of t|# 
larjjest of the Caribhee islands in Itie West toib-s, 
belonging to France; forlyH?r^ht miles loiifr, isi 
about sixteen broad ; st^ti&re miles, 3^ ; popobtN^ 
in 18^7, 101,8136; 9^37 whites, 10.786 Inee pwf# 
of colour J and 81.142 slaves ; cJiief towns, St Vksf 
and Fort Royal; Ion. 01** to 61^ 2i^ W.; ht 11* 
24' in 14^' 5G N. It is very uneven, and Ir- r ' 
in all parts, by a numbtr of hdUicks, 

mostly of a conical lonu. Three mouii™ 

above tliese smaller eminences. The highirit beaa 
Uie indelible marks of a Toltrano. 'Mk* v:m-^ 
with which it is covered, continually :• 
clouds, wliieh occasion noxious damp?,;.: 
bute to make it horrid end inaccesstbke, witue ta* 
two others are in mi>st parts ctiltivated. Fkantftiit 
mouutains, btit chiefly from the first, ittw BtaOt 
springs Umt waiter the islajid. These w»terv whtki 
Hovr in gejitle streams, are clian^d into torfMiw ra 
tlie slightest storm. Their quality partnk^i of the 
nature of the soil they pfiss tbroucrh : in *<»roe pbcri 
they are excellent, in others, so had that tlie mimH- 
taiits are obbged to drink the water they l<avr ai- 
lected in tlie rainy seasons. Tlir -^r <i • VreraiJMife 
g:rent ravages in 182.5: hurrit.i i1. 181*, 

18-^3, were dej*uuclive : the t , - ef 1828 

and I S28 did but little damage. * *t 7 5,iisi becturw,* 
the superficial area of the island, IT>'^'* «f^ *9W 
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ployed in raising sti^ar^eane, 3861 r' 

4J>1 cotton: 17,101 h pasturage. 

1 he annurtl pnMluction is vabirtl 

fjrancs. The is I b ml consumed Fre* 

tlie value of I ti ,000,000 in 18^4, and 

mother country 18,000,000 in value. 

engaged in this commerce was 33,500 ton*. 'li» 

revenue, in 18^3, was 4,<100,000. ft has ■ g»rrHrtV 

mid the admlrtistraiion is conducted by a ecHimTi, il 

the head of which is the governor. MartiiH^ ^Jtf 

discovered by the Spaniards, In 1493, and •cmpwl 

by the French in tlie middle of the *»-» ♦•■!«'* nth rmi. 

tury. The Hritiiib captured it rep< ; ^"t 

last time, in ISfJO. and restored it to I i 1 1 

MARTYXj Hknrv^ anuble mi^^siondry. ir#*tii«i 
in t?omwall, in ITBl ; in 1797, entered Sr M^*t 
college, Cambridge, of which s" Hfl 

fellow, in 180^. The following • r\ 

and, in 1805» went to India/ it- .^ > (>• 

East India company. In the Fast, 1; *i 

himself by his rapid acquirement of « : ti«» 

goages. He became muster of Sanscrit, Lnite4feM4 
tlie Common Prayer into HifuUwstanee, and f^ 
formed divine service publicly in that lai ^ 
From India, he prttcef^«jed to ^turat in 

translated the Psalms and New ^ -: ■ 

Fersian tongue. He also held t 
lenroed Moliamnjedans, and coon l i . .. 
to Christi'iniiy. He died of « decline, in 
October It), 1812. 

A I A U T Y R, V itTF-ii, (more co rr ' 
d^j4nt:fiiera)f an Italian writer, 
atJached himself to the cardinal o^ 

urclihishop of Milan, went to ^ 
ginshed hinnsf>lf in the military si 
and Isabella, and then embraced the cl 
sion. Ferdinand employed him in 

»A li«ettr« !• Mi^ two nd iMir I 
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■Jid created liim coiinstllor of tlie Indies, j 
fps V, also treated lilni wiUi taTour. He died in 
i^6. at the a^e of ^cvc'iiL^-five years. 1 1 h [muci}ial 
iorksare De RehuM Ocettntvi* ti Or^notfo Decades, — 
ibtory tif tlie discaveries of Colimilms aii<l Ills sur- 
from their own relaticms ; Itf Jntfttu nupet' 
is {i5>2l); Dt Legatime Bal't/fonica^ — an «c- 
yf liis emba&sf to **g^f {>t, whiiher Fei^inand 
1 sent liini^ iii 1501 ; ttmi liLs Oput K/iiiivlarmm. 
MAItrVK, Pcter (tt-hfwc family name was 
hrmigli)^ one of t)je earliest rrolt'i>tant divines, 
bliii|«ui^ied for lenniiiij^ and abilttii s, was burn ni 
brf iioe, ill the year 1500, and pnterrd, at tlit'' n^e 

S^sixUeiii into the order of the regular canons ot St 
iignsijjie, at Uie monastery of Fii'soli** lit 1519, 
I rffiiorfd to Podua, where Ite studied (ireek and 
\ilostiphj. In 1526, he commenced jireachi-Pt and 
i^cled jirreat applau«ie in severtil cities of halj. 
■r receiving iioinerous important oMcies in his 
r. his religious opinions were cnnsideird as 
oiirinj* tiui much of the lioctrine of the refomiera, 
it beTJune nectssary for Jiiia to quit Italy, and, 
2uric;li, in SwilseHund, he was received in a 
hiiJly tnaoner by ihe Pr«>Lestant cler^ {IL4^). 
u afier* lie becmne profeiv^or of divinity at Stras- 
g", anti, in 1547, ncaHapnnied Bnrer, Fagins, and 
-r I#>anied reformer*!, on tlie inviltitioii of arch- 
i«ip Cr;mm>r, to Hniriahd. Martyr had follo^ved 
rxwmple of Lijihrr^ in nianynij* a nini, vvJio had 
rmuei'd ln'r vows. He wns iippoinlcd to iJie 
iittigicnl chair at Oifordp in 15'J^J, and becanie 
tery eflicieJit n^istant to the English reformed 
Ipr^y, ill carrying: on their plan^ of iinMnntion in 
ft churHi. On the actessitin of quet^n Mnry, lieing 
•nniMnili'd lo quit die ruuntry, he rH iiniKl to 
mflHtrp, ainl r««<un>e.l lus former siLnutifin. In 
J5«l, he renn>ve<l in ZtiHelL In occnpy the office of 
(nihi«;it!d prtitiessor. In liJGl, he u*.sislpd at the 
nvinis ctinfi lence between the Calholiis nnd Protes- 
inu hehl ut Poi^^y, in France ; and ditd lit Zurich, 

I \\\t fnlU>whig yeiir. Fetrr Miirtyr was the autlior 
r nmny wnrks on divinity, including commentaries 

II siiMie parts of tlie Old nnd New TesUiments. He 
i said to have excelled Calvin in erudition, and the 

\ge of lati,E:uBires, and Ins personal character 
emety amiable. 

•TYflS I from the Greek fwe^rw, a witness) j 
iipplied. by the Christian chyrcli, to those 
, in partimlar^ who, in the early ages of 
inity, and during the g^rcat persecntioiiSt suf- 
iiominy and tieatli^'mtlier than renounce 
i'th; and liuis testified tlieir un^liakeii confi- 
in tlie truLb and divine ori^n of the new doc- 
TIte ariitnaiinn which fiiitli inspire^^ in noble 
wherever it is f apposed and o|ipres5til, has 
to the Christian church many licroic examples 
^fiort ; and, in all ages and countries, religious 
has nrou«;ed the spirit of niartyrdoin, which 
the sacrifice of life and worldly gnod for 
An account of the life, persecntic>m, and 
of Uic Christian niartyrs, Is called mar/yroio^y, 
•meiit 1. 1 bishop of Rome, was the first who 
ited a work of this kind. The Roman martyr- 
thc tnfjst celebrated. On tlie worship of 
see tlkC article Saints. 
Ttyr. in a wider sense, is used for any innocent 
who suflers in o good canse^ or in a cayse 
he considers so ; tims we say, to be a martyr 
llie truth, to a cause, &c* For further informa- 
^rt- Prrtet^utioiis, 

^Era of. See Epoch. 

, Fesiwulg of the, seem to have tjeen ol>- 

-d as early as the second century. Tlie Chris- 

ofl^t^ed praTers at the tombs of the martyrs; , 

Chanked God for the example whlcli they hnd 



given to the world. The rile WM concluded with 
tlie sacrament of lire f.ord's supptT and tiie Uisthbii. 
lion of allMS. Eulogies were tdso delivereil, ami 
accoutiis of the Uvci and actions ol the i!ccensed 
reud. Thef^e festivals were oiJled the ItHh datfs of 
thv mfxrfjfrs, becauife ort the day of tlieir dmtli tlie'y 
were kuii to the joys of eternal life. Tiie churcheii 
or chapels conse<Tntcd hi the martvrs were styled 
martyria. 'Ihey someliiiieSj though not always, 
contained their bones, and sonietimes were par* 
ticiihir rooms in the g^reat churches. 

M A It V ELL, ilNniiKw, wn^ born at Kingston- 
upon-Hwli, in IG20, and sent to Trinity college, 
Cundiridge, wiience he wns inveigled away hy wime 
Jesuitical emis^ries. and was ll'uod by his hither in 
a botikseller a shop in Londnn, and inducrd toretiirii 
to coJief^e. On the death of his father, in 1640, he 
made tlie tour nf Europe, and distinginshed himself 
by scmie liumoroos satires aj^ainst Rithmxl I'lcttknoe, 
an Enwlivh poetaster, resident at Rome, which cir- 
cnmsUmce induce<l Dryden to j»ive the name of Mac 
F/ecAnoe to his satire against bJiadwelL Ho afier- 
worda acted as secretary to ihe English legatioo at 
Constantinople, and, on his return, wa^ iqipointed 
assistant to Milton, in his office of Latin secretary. 
In l(>tK)»he was chuflen member of ijarhamint for 
his native place, which he represented to the cjul of 
his life, nnd obtained a liif^h character for diliiience, 
ability, and integrity. In the reign of Chnrhis II. 
Marvell was in tiie oppositicui, and his wIioIk eflinrta, 
Ijotli in and out of parliament, were directed to the 
preservation of cifil and religious liberty, j\lthonj2h 
nc rarely spoke, his inAoence was ^eat» The earl 
of Jievonshire was intimate wiih him, and prbne 
Itnprrt often followetl his advice. He hf.d Uie 
clmi-ucter of heiti^ the wittiest man of his time, 
nnd wniLe a ttnmber of poetitral elinsiiuis, of ihc 
hnmoroiK and satirical kind, which wi-ie very eHite- 
tive jis pnrty pieces. Marvell wa-^ the author of 
several tracts, one of which, eiitided an Recount of 
the firowih of Popery and Arbitrary Povfer in Eng- 
land, i^veso muchoflcnce, that a reward was offered 
for the printer and publisher. Notwithstanding^ the 
eiirnestness with which he opposed the court, hii 
vvit made him a Javomite xrith Charles IL, who 
deputed Ihe lord treasurer Danhy to wait upon liim, 
Willi the offer of i^lOOO, and a promise of future 
favour. He rejected the bribe without hesitation ; 
and was oblif^etl, on the departure of the courtier, to 
send to a friend for ilie loan of a guinea. The life 
of Marvell WHS more tlimi onre Uirfateneil by his irri- 
tated enemies ; and his death, wliich happened in 
August, 1(j78, without much previous illness, hail 
been attributed, with no support from direct evidence, 
to poison. He was buried at St Gileses in the Fields, 
at the expense of his constituenls, wdin voted ii sum to 
erect «i nmrminent to his memory ; but it was not 
admitted by tlie rector. The most complete edition 
of his works is that by Thompsou, with an account of 
his life {3 vols. 4 to, 17TS). 

MARY is probably dfrived rr<mi the Hebrew 
Miriitm, (strife, disobedience). Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, in the language of the church. Owr Dear 
Lff^(i/, or (he /fo/jr f'ir^in (in French, Notre- Dame; 
Italian^ Madmnm ; English, Our Lfttiff)^ is describe d 
in the gospel history as a Tirgfin in humble circum- 
stances, but of the stem of David, who lived in ob- 
scurity in Nazareth, a city of Galilee, and was 
belrothetl to Joseph, a i*arpeiiter» A heavenly nies- 
sejiger broke in upi>n her solitude wilh a saltitatiou 
of the deepest veneration. The Vir|cin was Aston- 
ished flt the uppennurce : her modest feel'ujgs: could not 
account for such a mark of distinction. The angel 
saluted her as Ihe higldy-favoured of tiod, and 
anBoimced to her that sJie slionid bear a eui), who 




L; 



litUlmBaiwd. SheireiUieooiiDexiiiii 
brtiMM tiM vWon of anfrii* which the ihppbMdi 
irlalfd, wmI wfail the wrmif knrw: she wm nut 
MliwilAad vfam iho hranl thopropliKic blrtting of 
BiiBtmu At the wvdJhi^ bi Cami, ilie souglii the 
miieculoai powrr of her Sun to n>lif»Ye i\w t*mber- 
rsauueut oocakkiued by a want of wine. She doubCr 
less attt*iMJf*il him Uirough all his perilous coiirs«*, 
wiUi ever-waichful iiiixieij; for we fiiKl her alisorlietl 
in ftileiit mhtow at his cross, with the lieloved discifile 
Jolin. 1 o hit care, Jesus intrusted her as to a sun, 
aftiT whicli slie disappear! from history. 

I'owards tlie end of the ftiurili century, parties 
were formed amoni^ thit Christians, which paid her 
too liule or too much veneration. Some Thracian and 
Scyttiian women, liaving a very slight knowledge of 
Chri?aiaiiity, carried into Arabia tlieir paf^n feelings 
towards a motlier of the gods, and establislied a 
formal wofhliip of tlie Virgin Mary. They worstiip- 
ped tier as a goddess wiiii prayers, processimis, and 
larriAoefl, and, among other ceremonies, offered her, 
on a cHrriaire ciHisecrated U> her service, small cakes 
((3 reek. JMljfrit)^ whence tliey were called Cotlifrid- 
tarns. Even orthiKk>x theologians began to maintain 
the opinitNi tliat Mary always remained a virgin as 
a dociriiM! of Adtli ; and a party in Arabia, whidi 
regarded her as the acUui wife of Josepli and tlie 
mtitlier of Heverai children by him, was called ^ji- 
tidikomarianUea, tliat is, the adversaries of Mary. 
At Uie eiKl of the fourth century, Helvidius in Pal- 
estine, and bislutp Boimisus in lUyria were declared 
lieretics for the avowal of similar opinions. Fo«'try 
ami tlie Catliolic diurcli readily adopted the image 
of Mary for an idc«l of female excellence. With the 
worsliip of saints, tlie veueraiioii of the V^irgin Mary 
ii iMtiumlly C(»niiecied. In tlie sixtli century, the 
Christian cliurdi began to celelmte festivals in her 
lioiioiir, of which the Puriikation, tlie Amiuiiciation, 
and the VisiutiiMi (ilie visit of Mary to Klisabetli) 
Are still retained in many Protestant countries. The 
Greek and Catliolic Christians, and tlie schismatic 
chiir«*hes in tlie East, observe several feasU besides 
ill* nlkiv^ ill liummr of the Virgin : hir iiisuiice. tlie 



t. Mary ^ Mtgdmim^ or Mtt$ 
WW cored 1^ Clartet of m imfm 
proved her gnoitode faf tl» aMd 
tohin. Slie served htewWikri 
him oo his Joiiniey% and wvfft i 
Site waa tlie last to leaTe his gnifi 
visit it on the nioniing of the m 
beliold her risen Lord. See Mmgi 

3. Ifaf3f, ilie wifeof Cleoplias.1 
apostle James, and. 4. Mmry. tbe i 
mother of Jesus, both ol wlum v 
and his sepulchre, and wImi liad pr 
train. 

MARY OF MEDICI, dangfata 
Media, grand duke of Tuscany. i 
ence, in 1573. and married to Hi 
France, in 1000. After his d(«ll 
came regent. The duke «/ Eperoi 
parliament of Paris to ooufer on 
Mary, at the same time regent as 
minor son, L<iuis XIII., dismissnj 
and allowed herself to lie guide 
Spanisli favourite*. Tbe state kist 
and was torn by the dissensions of 
A treaty, ooncluiied in 1614, grsat 
tents everything which they had 
parly spirit rose anew, as Mary 
universal dissatisfiuMion, she hif 
toUUy up to the guidance of the 
and his wife, — tlie two most ib 
tliat ever stood near a tlimne. 
marelial, murdered by order of Lc 
end to tlie dvil war. Mary was 1 
whence slie proceeded to Angou 
then bishop of Lugiin, recoiinle< 
son, in 1619, but Mary, dicsatisf 
fulfilment of the terms of the agr 
new war, which, hcvwevrr, was waa 
Uie death of the comnHahie de L 
Mary stood at the bead of the on 
onler to strengthen her authorit; 
Richelieu, her mvtmrite, into the o 
luul tlie canliiuil readied the s 
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prime minister. AU tbe other members of the coun- 
cii of state agreed with tbe kiog, partly from flattery, 
pertly from fear of opposing nim, partly from the 
wretched state of the kingdom. The king was ap- 
prehensive, in conseqnenoe of the suggestions of the 
cardinal, that the qoeea intended to put her second 
ion Gaston on the throne. The queen therefore 
received orders, in 1631, to retire to the castle of 
Compiegne, and all her adherents were either banish- 
ed, or confined in tbe Bastile. The queen soon felt 
timt she was in reality a prisoner at Compiegne, and 
fled, in the same year, to Brussels. She anerwards 
repeatedly demanded Justice from the parliament, and 
died in 1642, in great want, at Cologne. Paris owes 
to her the magnificent palace of the Luxembourg, 
ine aqueducts, and the public walk, called Omrt-la- 
Heine. She was jealous, obstinate, and ambitious. 
With Henry IV. she had not been happier than with 
ifoais XIII. The amours of her husband caused her 
he greatest grief, and Jealousy often excited her to 
lolence. With unboimded passion, she united all 
he weaknesses of her sex. She was ambitious from 
mity, confiding from want of intelligence, and more 
nnaricious of distinction than power. Her biography 
ppeared in 1774 (Paris, 3 vols.) 

MARY I., queen of England, daughter of Henry 
^III., by Catharine of Arragon, was bom in 1516. 

■ her infancy, she was betrothed, first to the dauphin 
i Prance, afterwards to the emperor Charles V. , and, 
Htly, to the duke of Orleans. After her mothers 
JMth, she was declared illegitimate, but was restored 
q^her rights, when the succession was finally settled 

■ 1544. She was bred up by her mother, in a seal- 
Mi adherence to the Roman Catholic faith ; on which 
leeoont, she was treated with rigour under Edward 
n. She ascended the throne in 1553, after an abor- 
tive attempt to set her aside in favour of lady Jane 
Qrey. One of her first measures was the reinstate- 
aent of the prelates who had been superseded in the 
iMe reign, while Cranmer was prosecuted for high 
licason, and several other Protestant bishops impri- 
loned. The marriage of the queen with the arch- 
dnke FhiHp, son of the emperor Charles V., after. 
WBids Philip II., united as 'it was with a complete 
mtofation of the Catholic worship, produced much 
dboontent. Insurrections broke out under Cave, in 
Devonshire, and Wyat, in Kent, which, although 
Mppressed, formed sufficient excuses for immuring 
the princess Elisabeth in the Tower, and dooming the 
yootnful and unfortunate Janp Greyandherhushand, 
wdklfbrd Dudley, who had been hitherto spared, to 
necntion. Philip arrived in England in 1554, when 
He nuptials were celebrated ; but the attempts of 
Mary to secure him a paramount authority in Eng- 
had were unsuccessful. She succeeded better in a 
leronciliation of the kingdom to the pope, which was 
liected, in great form, by the legate cardinal Pole, 
the nnguinary laws against heretics were revived, 
led those shocking scenes of cruelty followed, which 
hive ixed upon uiis princess the hateful epithet of 
(Mfr queen Mary. The legate Pole disapproved of 
lie severity ; but the arguments of Garniner and 
(hers were more congenial to the gloomy bigotry of 
he sovereign, and 277 persons were committed to the 
ames, including prelates, private clergymen, laymen 
f all ranks, women, and even children. Her union 
rith Philip 11. was equally unpropitious to herself 
nd tbe nation. Eleven years younger tlian the 
Dcen, he treated her with great neglect ; and, to 
rerent the fiilfilment of his threat of desertion, 
!Drland was forced Into a war with France, and the 
mCance of Eni^lish troops facilitated the Spanish 
leUiry over the French at St Quentin. This result, 
Iddi was of no service to England, was qok;kly 
HPiterlMlMioed at her expense, l^thelonof Calais^ 



which was taken in 1558, after it had been in the 
hands of the English for liKX) years. This disgrace 
sank deep in Uie heart of Mary, who was already 
declining from a dropsical complaint, and preyed 
upon by a consciousness of tiie hatred of her subjects, 
and the indifference or aversion of her husband. She 
terminated her short and dark reign, of little more 
than five years, in November, 1558, in tlie forty- 
second year of her age. Mary was not destitute of 
the characteristic vigour and ability of her family; 
but her natural capacity was clouded by bigotry,-Rnd 
the prejudices fostered by the connexion of her 
mother's divorce and iil-treatmejit witli the separation 
from the see of Rome. Hateful as was the severity 
really displayed, it has not uiifrequently been highly 
exaggerated, and censured witli too little regard to 
the intolerance prevalent in that age. With Mary 
I., ended the dominion of popery in Great Britain. 

MARY II., queen of England, l)orn in 1662^ was 
the daughter of James, duke of York, afterwards 
James H., by his wife Anne Hyde, daughter of lord 
Clarendon. She was married, in 1677, to William, 
prince of Orange, and, when the revolution was 
effected, which dethrone<i her fatlier, Mary was de- 
clared joint-possessor Of the throne with her husliand, 
king William, on whom all the administration of tiie 
government devolved. This arrangement cost Mary 
no sacrifice, her strong regard to, and profound respect 
for, her consort being always conspicuous. She was 
strongly attached to the Protestant religion and the 
church of England. During tlie absence of William 
in Ireland, in 1690, Mary managed parties at home 
with extreme prudence, and acted witli equal ability 
during his various visits to the continent. The 
unfriendly terms on which she lived with her sister 
Anne imve been regarded as a blemisliin her charac- 
ter; but political jealousies, and the weak attach- 
ment of the latter to o^'erbearing fiivourites, may 
sufficiently account for it. Mary died of the small- 
pox, at Kensington, in Uie year 1695, in her thirty- 
third year, * See fFUliam III, 

MARY STUART, oueen of Scots, celebrated for 
her beauty, her accomplishments, her errors, and her 
misfortunes, was born at Linlithgow palace, Decem- 
ber 8, 1542, and was the daughter of James V. of 
Scotland, bv his queen, Mary of Lorraine, a French 
princess, of the family of Guise. Her father dying 
when she was about eight days old, violent disputes 
arose among the nobility about the guardianship of 
the infiint sovereign, and tlie condugt of public affairs. 
The regency was at length vested in the earl of Ar- 
ran, and Henry VHI. of England having demanded 
the hand of Mary in marriage for his son Edward, the 
regent's rejection of the proposal occasioned a war, 
in which the Scots were defeated at the battle of 
Musselburgh. At the age of six, the young queen 
was sent by her mother to France, where she was 
educated in a convent, and appears to have been 
instructed in every branch of learning and poiite 
accomplishment which was fashionable at that period. 
April 20, 1 558, she was married to tlie dauphin, after- 
wards Francis H. He died ab<nit six months after 
his accession to the crown, in December, 1560, and 
the widowed queen retunied to SciHland. The 
future incidents of her life are matter of well-known 
history, and, remarkable as they are, a very slisrht 
notice of the most Jmj;K)rtant can alone be intro- 
ducetl into this article. The queen, having received 
overtures of marriage from various quarters, gratified 
her inclination by uniting herself with her cousin, 
the young and handsome Henry Stuurt, lord Darn- 
ley, by whom she liecamc the mother of James VI, 
Darnley proved a profligate and ungrateful husliand, 
and a weak and worthless man. Excited by jealousy, 
he caused his wile's secretary, Darid Jlimo, to bo 
8 T 
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ijiiirderpcl in her presence, and ofi'ertfd her nrftiiy 
oUier indJi^iiiLies^. wUich produced an open quarrel 
beiwec^n Lhetn. An apparini reconciliation took 
placp^ when Domley^ who had contiiviiifd to reside 
separately from the qneen, was assassinated, and iiie 
lioiisa he bad hdmbited was blown up with giiti- 
powder, in February^ 1667. This barhorous trans- 
action was but very imperfectly investigated ; find, 
in the month of IMny following, the Imprudent Mury 
iredded the earl of Bolliwcll, who was openly accused 
ae llie raurderer of the Jute king. ScoUund soon be- 
came a scene of corifiision ajid civil discord. Ihe 
peopli^ rebelled againi^t the aytbority of tlie queen. 
BotltvreJl, a turilive atid an outlaw^ took refuse in 
Deninark j ana M&vj was made a captive, Irealed 
with insult and contempt, ajid committed to ens loily 
In the castle of Loch Levcn. After some months' 
confinement, sJie effected her escape, and, assisted by 
the fiiw friends who still remained atlachcni to her, 
made an tdi>rt for tlie recovery of her power* She 
was opposed by the earl of Murray, the natural son 
of James Y., who had obtained tlie regency iu the 
minority of her son. The battle of Langside ent^ored 
tlje triumph of her enemies ; and^ to avoid falling 
a^in into their power, lihe fled to England, and 
sought tlm protection of c|uccii Ebaabeth. Tliat 
prini'ess treated her with all Uie jealtntsy of a per- 
sonal and polttic&I rival ; and^ aft<*r keeping her a 
prisoner during^ eighteen years, she cautsed her unfur- 
tuniite captive to be tried and eiecuied (or an alleged 
conspiracy against her government* Mary received 
the newfi of her destined fate with great si*renity| 
wrote her wilb and, havine^ preparctl herb+lf for 
death, by practitioj; the ceremonies enjoined by tlie 
CatUohc faithj to which she was devoieilly attached, 
suiiered decapitatioD^ February 8^ 1587, in tliu castle 
of Fotherin^y, where she liad been long confined j 
and, August I, was interred, with greiit jKjmpi in 
tJie cathedral of Peterhomugh, Her boJy was sub- 
sequently removed, by iier fcoOi Jumes I., to Henry 
Vll/s chapLd, Westminster, where a magnificeiit 
monument ivas erected to her meiuory. '^he wrote 
with elegance in the Latin and French languages^ 
and many of her compositions have been preserved, 
consisting of poeu^, tetters ^ and a discourse of royal 
advice to her wm. The character and conthict of 
Mary, queen of Scots, have been mude the subject of 
much controversy. In the list of her partijjjujs may 
be tuenlioneii tiooiJal, \V\ Tytler, Whiukcr, H* (i. 
Bell, and professor Kennie ; while the Scottish hi<>- 
torians, doctor lloheilsou and Laing, have exhibited 
the evidence against her. *' No inquiry/' say* Sir 
Walter Scoit^ iti his History of Scotland^ •* Ims h«en 
ald« to bring ms to that clear opinion upon the guili 
of Mary which is expressed by many authors, or to 
guide us to thnt triumphant conclusion ui favour of 
her innocvnca of ail accessioji, direct or tacit, to the 
death of her husband, which others have mnintained 
with the same obstinacy. The great error of mar- 
rying Bothwell, stained as he was by universal sus- 
pieiutL of Darnley's unmler, is a spot upon her char- 
acter for which we in vain seek an apology, Hliat 
•XCIiBe &he is to derive from the hruljd iugratitude of 
Darrdey j what from the perfidy and cruelty of the 
fiereeit set of nobles who exisunl in auy age ; what 
frrmt ttic uiaiiners of n time in whicti aflini^siiiation 
was often tfstt'emeil a virtue, ami revenue tlie iU(^ 
cliarge of a debt of hoiKMir; must be left to tliw 
dmrity of Uie rf«ikr." Clmlmer's Lift? of Mary 
(l8m)aDd Mif* li«iigcrV Memoirs of Mary (i8SH) 
may W cotisukf»d. The misfortunes of Mary have 
furtd»hed n iulyeet for the tragic rouse of ^duller, 
AUtri, and othem. 

MARY'S COLLEGE* Uourtr St, is situated in 
lOt At iJie Jbot of a brttudi t>f Uie Blue 



Ridge moimtains, two miles from the town o( E^ 
metubiirg^ in Frederic county, Marjlafid; distut 
Ironi liaiiimore, fifty mites, and sixty from Wediiiig- 
tou city* It was establisdied, in 18(}Q, by docUir 
Dulois, now Catholic bishop of New York, la 1830, 
it was raided to tlie dignity of a collier, by ilie 
general iissenibly of ^laryhiitd, and uantrti Mount 
St Mary's college. Only tweive studeuit l^r Wa 
graduaied ; but the number uf student* for tktt ytti 
beginmng witli July, 1831^ is 130. Tlie |iitrrf». 
meat of liie college is vested in a cauodl uCdirtciflA 
lliere are nine professors, and sixtfrn a^^^ocuut ^ 
fessors and tutors. The pkulosiM < htmtm » 

very goiMlj and the library coiisi>i • tuliiMa 

There is only one vacation, vt«, iruin July i it 
August 15. Commencement is in lUe Ust Wfi^i( 
June. 

MARY'S COLLEGE, St. See Baiim^ft, 

MARY'S FALLS, St; rapids on the rif ff fl 
Mary's^ betwee-u lake Superior and lake Hunui* He 
water descends tweoty-two feet ten iricb#»« in ihm 
f|uarter» of a mile. Canoes uiid bar^i iii« 

fails with a full load, and ascend witl< 

r^IARY^S RIVKR, St; a »maU ,..., ^..ah 
separates Georgia from Florida, and nini into itt 
Atlantic ocean j lat. 3t)*» 43' K. ; Ion, 81* m W. 

IMARYLANDj one of the United Suu^it/ 
America, bounded north by Pennsylvnuia ami Ofl*- 
ware^ east by Delaware and Uie A; 
south-west and west bv Virginia ; ku 
79» 20' W. ; Jat. JIS*" to 3&^ W N. ; y^^^tr u.i.»^ 
I3»950; population iu 1790, 3l9J«if in IW), 
341J,(302 ; 18lO,380,54'G ; in 1820, 407.350; in IttStl^ 
^16,913. TJie number of slaves iocioded tn \hm 
last immber was 102^878 ; ami of free peop!t d 
colour, 5Ji,9lg. The increase of pojr J* 

last forty yenrs has been nearly equ t 

cent, per annum. The proportion wiwrrn ^im 
coloured population and the \^ hite is as i IB Ifft 
The seat ut govemment for Maryland is Aimpdil 
Baltimore is nmch tlie largest city, FredrricklMn^ 
I lagers town, Ea stun, and Cumberland, are ooedii^ 
able towns. Chesapeake bay diviiles tl»e itati ftw 
north to south. The purt of the state east of tlielif 
is called the fftsfertt s/wre^ tJie part west, the wi^Wt 
ihore. Tiie country on the eastern side of die Cb0i 
apeake, with the exception of a sn^l ptft «f < 
mirthern extremity, is an extensive pi * 
sandy, much intersected by rivers and cft^U, la^tl 
few I- p rings, and abounding witii str 
In thii^ part, ttie air, in summer, is moi 
disagreeable, and the inlmbitants d ; 
agneis and iuti'rnulient fevers, and n 
liave a sickly appearance. The Maryiinn |»^i »» 
the penifisnia iuclude^l lielween the Deb«»re vd 
Chesapefike bay^, is much lower and more ti»i6«vll 
level tlmti the Delaware |>art. The soil li vm 
miapted to com, wheat, tobacco, and sweet i 
1 he genuine white wheat, which is said tol 
liar to tliis state, is raised in some of the eouiiCtet^ 
the eastern shore. The country cm tJit V H^ tgn 
shore of the Chesapeake, below the fiJis uf ifci 
rivers, resembles tliat on the eastern »hofe> Aben 
these falls, the country bec(»ine« hitly, and ka tW 
western part of the state. It is moutitatnout. Til 
western iiarts of tlie state are crosses! by several r 
of mouniains^ All the uneven rountry aboiinA 
ttprirtgs of excellent water, and tlie climate i 
(inlnbriuiis and ap?re<rable. Tbcre a 
4>rch;iril:^ of apples, pears, j^achetf, ptoaii^ 
chenit s. 1 liu forests abound in nut-bt^rio^ tftei^ 
which feeil great numbers of swine, The^e I^W 
run wild, and when fattened » arc kdied, ImuM 
and exported, lleif and mutton arc ftlso 
Some cotton for dgmcitic me i$ miied la t 
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titsqnality isnoi good. Tht priacipal iMren ire 
) Potomac, which mvldei tin sCftte firom Virginia; 
iquehanna, Pataffoo, Elk, SaMAfirai, Chester, 
optaiik, Nanticoke, and IVxxiMoke. The most 
isklerable export from thit state is that of flour; 
It to Uiis is that of tobacco. The other exports 
» principallj of iron, Indian com, pork, flax-seed 
d beans, llie tiade of Marylaod is principally 
rried on from Baltimore with the other states, the 
est Indies, and various parts of Europe. The 
lue of exports of domestic prodnce during the year 
ding Sept., 1829, was 3,668,273 dollars. The 
nnage of vessels owned December 31, 18S8, was 
0,948. The tonnage of steam-boats, in 1827, was 
!07^. The most numerous denomination of Chris- 
ms in Marjbuid is the Roman Catholic There 
5 also many Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopa- 
ns, Baptists, and Friends, and several dcsxmiina- 
ns having less numbers The legblative power is 
;ted in a senate of fifteen members, and a house of 
egates, consisting of eighty members ; and these 
) branches are styled the general auewAljf ^ 
tryland. The meiabers of the house of delegates, 
r from each county, are elected annually bv the 
>ple, on the first Monday in October; and the 
mbers of the senate are elected every fifth year, 
the third Monday in September at Annapolis, by 
ctors who are chosen by the people on the first 
mday of the same'month. These electors choose 
ballot nine senators fimn the western shore, and 
from the eastern, who hold their office for five 
ITS. The executive power is vested in a governor, 
10 Is elected annually on the first Monday in Jan- 
ry, by a joint ballot of both bouses of the general 
iembly. No one can hold the office of governor 
ire than three years successively, nor be eligible 

Evemor until tlie expiration of four years after 
s been thrice elected. The governor is assisted 

a council of five members, who are chosen an- 
ally by a joint ballot of the senate and house of 
legates. The general assembly meets annually at 
■lapolis, on the last Monday in December. The 
DDdl of the governor is elected on the first Tues. 
y in January; the governor nominates to office, 
a the council appoints. The constitution (jpnints 
B right of sufirsge to every firee white male citisen, 
ove twenty-one years ci age, having resided twelve 
Boths within the state, and six months in the county, 

fai the city of Annapolis, or of Baltimore, next 
•oeding the election at which he offers to vote. 
Im state is divided into six judicial districts, for 
cb of whidi there are three judges. Each court is 
ostHated of one of the judges of the court of 
mals, and two associates. The chancellor and 
dfMSure nominated by the governor, and appointed 
r the council ; and they hold their offices during 
lod behaviour. The principal literary seminaries 

Maryland are the university of Maryland, St 
ary's college, Mt. St Mary's college and Balti- 
ore college in Baltimore, and St John's college at 
Boapolis. There are several academies, which 
oafve 800 dollars a year from the state treasury. 

kw in frivour of primary schools was passed in 
£5, and has been partially carried into effect in 
ro or three counties. The state has a sdiool 
nd of 75,000 dollars, together with a tax for the 
■M fwpose on bank capital, of twenty cents on 
'ery lOO dollars. 

Maryland was granted, hi 1632, by Charles I. of 
u(biid, to Sir George Calvert, lord Baltimore, a 
onan Ca^olic, and an eminent statesman, who Ittd 
« secretary to James I.; but, before the patent 
M oonpleted, lord Baltimore died, and the patent, 
tf«d JoQe SO, 1632, was given to his eldest son, 
teUiMt who Mooeeded to Ui liUas, and wfao^ for 



■uwuds of fixty years, directed, it pioprietor, tiia 
andn of the colony. Leonard Calv«rt, brother of 
Cecilius, krd Baltimore, was appointed the first 
governor; and he, together with about 200 persons, 
coramenoBd the settlement of the town of St Mary's, 
in 1634. A fr«e toleration of religions wss estab- 
lished, and a system of equity acnd humanity was 
practised with regard to the Indian tribes. The 
state was named for Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. After the colony of Maryland had estab> 
lished its general assembly, even to the time of the 
revolution, the right of appointing the governor, and 
of approving or disapproving the acts of the assembly, 
was retained by the fiimily of lord Baltimore. Tlie 
constitution of Maryland was formed in 1776, but 
many amendments have since been made. For fur- 
ther information, see An HietorictU Fiew of the 
Government «^ Maryland, from its CoiontMotion te 
thepreseni Day (Baltimore, 1831). 

MASACCIO (properly Tommaee Gmdo); one of 
the oldest painters of the Florentine school, to whom 
the art of painting owes very much, is said to have 
been bom about 1402, at St Giovanni, in the Val 
d*Arno. In the church del Carmine, at Florence, are 
some excellent paintings of his, also at St Clemente, 
in Rome, but in a bad state. Baldinucci has dei. 
scribed his life accurately, and corrected Vasari. 
Both place Masaccio among the ILrst painters, by 
whom the harshness and difficulty of the art was 
diminished, and life and expression given to it. 
Annibal Caro competed an epitaph for him, in which 
he says Buonarotti taught all other painters, and 
learned firom Masaccio sJone. 

MASANIELLO. See MaeeanielU. 

MASCARET; the swell occasioned near the 
mouth of a river by the influx of the tide from the 
sea, counteracting its current, and thus forcing back 
its waters. In large riven, where the latter part of 
their course is but little if at all above the level of 
the ocean, the collision is sometimes tremendous, 
and is attended with loud roarings, as Is the case at 
the mouth of the Amasons. It has been poetically 
said that the genius of the river and the god of tha 
ocean contend for the empire of the waters. The 
Indians in South America call it pororeca. The 
reader will recollect the lines in Rokeby:— 

Whtrt Orinofo, in Ui pri<«i 
Bolls to the main no tribato tide, 
But 'grainat broad oeean orfca far 
Arivalaaaof roariDff war. 

MASERES, Francis, cursitor baron of the ez« 
chequer, was bom in 1731, of a French refugee 
famuy, studied law, was made attorney-general of 
Quebec, and some years after, on his return to Bri* 
tain, cursitor baron of the exchequer. He was an 
excellent mathematician, and published, in 1759, a 
treatise on the negative sign, in which he srgues 
against the doctrine of motive quantities. He also 
printed a collection of Seriptaret Logarithmiei, a 
work hi 6 vols. 4to; a Treatise on Life Annuities^ 
with several Historical Tracts ; and by l^ liberality, 
induced the reverend Mr Hellins to undertake his 
edition of Colson's translation of Agnesi*s Ittituzkmi 
Jnalytiche. He died in May, 18:24, aged ninety- 
thi^ 

MASH AM, Abigail, the &vourite of queen Anne» 
noted in English histoiy for her political hitrigues, 
was the daughter of Mr Hill, a rich merchant at 
London, who married the sister of Mr Jennings, the 
&ther of the duchess of Marlborough. The bank- 
ruptcT of her. fiUher obliged her to become me 
attendant of a baronet's lady, whence she '•'"^T^ 
into the service of her relaUve, then lady ChurchiU, 
who procured her the place of waithigmaid to tba 
princeM Anne. She retained her sitnution after h« 
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mlstresa listfended the Uironc, and, by her assiduity 
ami complaisancep acquired a great degree i>r infiii- 
rnce over her. The liigh cimrch principles in which 
she had tieen eclticatedj cotitributed to increase her 
credit with the queen, who wjls secretly attached tti 
the tory party, though oblig^ed, in tlie i>egininng; of 
her retg^ii, to favour tlie whigs. The inarrioge of 
Mis9 Hill with Mr Ma^hnm, In 1707, occasioned an 
open quarrel wiih lady Marlborough, who was, in 
iXMisequence of it* deprived of her inajesLy's confi- 
dence, Hariey^ afterwards earl of Oxford, connected 
himself with tiie new favonrile j a change of minis- 
tJ'y took place, and, in 1711, Mr Mashani was raised 
til the peerage. He and his wife appear to Iiave 
been actively engaged in the intrig^ocs of the tories 
in favour of the exiled house of Stuart. Lady Mas- 
ham lived a \on^ limc iu retirement after the death 
of the queen, aud dieil herself at au advanced age. 
The title of baron, bestowed on her husband, became 
extinct on tiie death of her only son, June 14, 1776. 
MASlNiSSA, king^ of the Massylians, in Numidia, 
the sun of king Gula, was educated at Carthage. 
Wliile yet young, he defeated Syphox, king of tlie 
Ma^^a&sy hana^ an ally of the Romans. He then served 
in the Carthagioian armies in Ijpain against the 
Rumfins. Fortune at first favoured his enterprises ; 
but, having been totally defeated byScipio Afncanus 
at Hietula, with Asdrulml and M&;;o, he CBpitnlated, 
and lnHi^ame an ally of the Romans. In tlie mean 
time, his father died, and Meietulus, an enemy to 
Jiiii fmnily, usurped the dominion, under the name of 
a gun rd tan. When Masinissa was infurmed of this, 
I.c hastened back to Africa, and re coaquered liis 
paternal kinj*dom* During this peri(wl, the enmity 
bejween Sypluix aud Carthage had ceii^ed, and As- 
driibal had pven toSyphax his daughter, Sophonisba, 
who had already been betrotlied to Masinissa. Sy- 
phax^ lit tlie instigation of Asdrubai, attacketl Masi- 
nissa, with sndi success bs to compel him to flee, 
with only a few horsemen. He then conquered the 
country of the Maaaylians, aud Bochar, one of his 
generals, pursued Masinissa so closely that he 
e-caped with a fewattejidants, and severely wounded. 
They concealed themselves iu a cave, and supported 
theiuficlves by plunder, till Ma!»inis>a recovered from 
bis wounds, lie then liastened to the frontiers of 
Massy lia, and, aided by tiie inhabitants, not only 
recovered his patrimony, but invaded MassaDsylia 
itself: Syphax, however, again defeated him^ and Im 
escaped to tlie Syriis Minor, with only severity horse- 
men. He awaited there the arrival of his allies, 
the Uoinans, Syplvax was now persuaded, by the 
Carthaginians* to restore ^f asini^isa his kingdom ; 
for they hoped to gain liim tlma to their interests ; 
but they were disappointed. The junction of his 
Numidian cavalry wiifi Asdnibal was only to 
save appearances ; he kept np a secret connexion 
with Stipto, and acquainted him with all the plans 
of die fiiemy, and at last openly went over to 
him. He now had it in his power to take vengeance 
on !*yplmx. With the assistance of the llomans, lie 
defeatid Jiim sevpral times, pursued him into his own 
territorips, and finally made liim prisoner, with his 
son. By the capture of the inetrof»olis, the conquest 
was coinpleteil, and Sophonislm now fell into his 
power. Altbough he hml resolved to punish her infi- 
dehty, hi> early lovr was revived, when, throwing her- 
self iit his feet, she begged for death, as the only deliv- 
eram-e from the shame uf K»nonn bondage. He took 
her for his wife, expecting thus to evade the claims of 
the llomnns; butScipiodtmandedberastlie prisoner 
of ilie llomans. The unhappy prince, who was 
entirely in llieir power, found that nothing but dejith 
could deliver her froni their hands. He tlierefore sent 
her a poisoned chalue, which she willinirly drank of?; 




declaring tliflt she died with pleasure, iioce H wa$by 
his eomniand, and that be was the first and only 
object of her love, Scipio strove to sooibe the grit^f 
of Masinissa by the highest marks of honour. He 
conferred on liim the title of king in the prefeooe of 
the army, granted him a crown of gold, a cumlc diair, 
&c., and procured from the senate Uie confti 
of bis regal dignity. Masinissa continued 

Roman army, and ffainetl fresh laurels in the 

of ^ama, against HannibaL At the conchisitin of 
peace with Cartilage, he recoverecl not cinly uW ha 
former possessions, but also a part of the lerrit*»nfl 
of Sypliax. His liatred ngainst Cartbnge rrmntficd 
unabated, and he took from this republic a m 
of provinces^ which tlie Romans confirmed Url 
This led to an open ni|>tnre between Masiiih^ 
Carthage, The king then eighty years old, wm 
vie tori uiis. Towards the close i>f hb lift*, Uic ihrl 
Punic war broke out. When Masinissa Mt dmb 
approaching, he sent fur Uie young^Seipia j£n)diimBv 
and gave lum full power to take any ineasiiies ii 
regarii to his kingdom, which he thought Wimid lit 
most conducive to the good of his children. He Sed 
at the age of ninety years, and left betiind him tl)« 
name of a i^aliant and enlightened prince. He intro- 
duced a higlier degree of civiliiation among hi^nib* 
Jects, and taught them the advantages of ngnrultWL 
MASK,TnK Ihon, or, The man with thi liof 
MASK. This is the name by whicii is desigYtai#d u 
unknown prisoner, who Ims excited a curtmiiy to 
much the more lively as it has appeared iatprubitik 
that it should ever be completeJy aatkfiHL Tim 
personage wtis aliove tlie middle **i*e, and of llie 
finest and most noble figure. (See VoltaiPf's J^ tf 
Louie XI f\^ ch. 23.) He was cairried, abuut Ui 
year 16{j2,* with tJie greatest secrecy Ijo the aisile 
of Pignerol, of which Saint Mars was got ernnr. Ut 
wore, during the journey, a black velvet nia«<k, ini 
orders were given to kiJl him if he discoverpd hia^ 
self In lti8l>, he was carried by iSaint Mart to i^ 
isle of St Marguerite ; and on the pa^ssge^ liie witte 
precautions were observed as upon bis ferU joomry 
The marquis of Louvois went to see him, and «p>iU 
to him standing, and with deference. The gpfrrusi 
himself placed the plates upon the table. anH afler- 
wards retired, sluitting tlie door, of \\U\rh hr irpt 
the key. One day, it is said, the pri^^ '^h 

a knife upon a silver plate, and ibrevv . -m 

the window towards a boat, whidi «ai luuorrtl 
almost at the foot of the tower. A feh^raiA packed 
lip the phite, and carried it back to the gu^mflt 
The latter, astonished, inquired of the hSfmtB ^ 
be had read what was upon the plate, or if tfif tm 
had seen it in his hands. "I do not knnw lw» •» 
rejd/* answeretl the fisherman ; " 1 have jyst fawiJ 
it; no one has seen it." He was, nevrrthrtii^ 
detained for several days ; and the governor, whnilt 
dismissed him, said to him, ** Go j you are xm far 
tunate in not knowing how to read.'^'f S«ioi llvi 

not tippc»tiiti*d pfiivprrtor of Pigrneml uatH F(HiqQrt«« 
(herr, whua« arrffit took plikt^ D«c S0« tMM. (tell 
Anncerto F. UHjfftt P*B<* 13*) 

f Mllf tint thi' lUstOiry nf lhi*> nlntt* li 
that of the ftni* «»hift„ r«r. • %^-hte4i tiM [ 

had written (ram nine «vil . hirJi « frwr, 

F^aw it floating under thu- ' nun ii> |»iint *^ 

It'll Iwm U \w httd ri'iidAity niiiHt iipnii it. In ftpil««l miilMi 
the fiiiiir wr^ fitund, two diiyB Nhfrward^, ara4 tn kit ML 
THeMdJctaili, and nthen ctmetMit^nt; ihe «tHid<» oniw* itif«M*"i 
prisoner «t tJi« y« of Balot }liirirui>nii^ wrrv «tr«B la *i 
Pihhf FAp(»n, who vltftcd thk pfiiM^n, ¥rb. 9, tlTS. t>f M iAotf 
of tiie Frtkrif'K rompiiny, tItKu atxiut Kiveiity..nifk#)t«n<«# 9^ 
uhrjAf* rnOipf Imd Wen, ia mmim fNtfflrtiUra. ilk«r rontiiti ^ 
Saii^t Mwr^, aud hod r»rH«lawtf, opnn lili *|«o«il«la»,|^Ai^ 
tKMJ)r*4tbe wrranlof the ^^ -" '"" ' ^ 
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lutTinir been appointed gorernor oftheBastile, in 1698, 
CBrrifd the prisoner with him there, but still masked. 
An apartment had been prepared for him, more con- 
venient, and furnished with more care than those of 
the other unfortunate beings who inhabited this sad 
alxxie. He was not permitted to cross the courts, 
and he could not take off his mask even before his 
physician. In other respects, the foulest attention 
was shown him, and nothing which he requested was 
refused him. He was fond of fine linen and lace, 
and was very attentive to his whole personal appear- 
ance. Hb education appeared to have been care- 
fully attended to ; and he amused his leisure by 
reading-, and playing upon the giiitar. The physi- 
cian ot the Bfistile related that this unknown person 
was admirably formed, and that he had a very fine 
skin, although rather brown. He interested by the 
nere sound of his voice, never complaining of his 
ntuaiion . and never giving any hint of his character. 
This unknown person died Nov. 19, 1703, at ten 
»*clot!k in the evening, without having undergone 
iny severe sickness. He was buried the next day, 
tt four oVlock in the afternoon, in the cemetery of 
he churcli of St Paul. He was, it is said, about 
ixty years of age, although the record of his decease, 
whicli he is mentioned under the name of Mar- 
hinli . makes him only about forty-five. Orders were 
;hren to bum every thing which had been employed 
n liis stTvice. The walls of the chamber which he 
md occupied were nibbed down and white-washed, 
rhe precautions were carried so far, that the tiles 
€ his room were removed, in the fear that he might 
lave displaced some of them, to conceal a letter 
irhind them. Voltaire, from whom the greater part 
if these particulars is borrowed, remarks, that at the 
leriod when the prisoner was confined, no person of 
■portance disappeared from Europe ; and yet it can- 
lot he doubted that he must have been one. The 
■arks of respect which Louvois showed him, prove 
this sufficiently. 

Conjecture has exhausted itself to discover who 
8lis mysterious personage might be. Laborde, first 
~ f tie chambre of Louis XV., and who had received 
I this prince many proofs of confidence, showed a 
re to discover him. The king replied, " I pity 
lUn, bnt his detention injures only himself, and has 
prevented ereat misfortunes ; you cannot know him." 
The king himself had not learned the history of the 
kvm mask till his majority, and he never intrusted 
It to any one. The author of Secret Memoirs, to 
Kfve for tlie History of Persia (Pecquet), is the 
Int writer who has attempted to raise tlie veil which 
eovrrs the unknown prisoner. In this book, published 
to 1745. he pretends that it is the count of Verman- 
ioh, who was arrested, it was said, for having given 
a blow to the danphin ; but it is known that the 
eomit of Vermandois died in 1683, at the siege of 
Conrtrai. Lagrange Chancel, in a letter to Fr^ron, 
attempts to prove that the prisoner is the duke of 
Beeun>rt, and that he was falsely reported to have 
Wen killed at the siege of Candia. Saint Foix, in 
1708, wished to prove, in his turn, that it was the 
Mte of Monmouth, who was said to have been be- 
headed at London, but who had been withdrawn 
fima pnnishment. Le P. Grififet, who held the 
•See of confessor to the prisoners of the Bastile, 
ftom December 3, 1745, to 1 764, has examined these 
dlfiemnt opinions in the Treatise upon the Proofs 
vUch serve to establish the Truth of History, chap. 
Kir; and he adds that all the probabilities are in 
bvoiir of the count of Vermandois. Voltaire has 
proved {Phiiotoph, Dict,y art. Jnd Anecdotes) that 
tbe unknown prisoner could be no one of the person- 
uns Jost mentioned, but does not declare who he 
irat. <» The writer of this article^" adds be> *< knows. 



perhaps, more of him than P. Griffet, and will not 
say more of him." Voltaire, doubtless, knew that 
the report was spread that Uie prisoner was a count 
Girolamo Magni, or Mattioli, first minister of the 
duke of Mantua, who had been removed from Turin 
in 1685, or rather 1679, by order of the cabinet of 
Versailles, because it was feared that his dexterity 
might defeat the negotiations entered into with the 
court of Piedmont. Delort, Hist, du Masque de 
FeTy published at Paris, 1S25, likewise maintains Ui is 
opinion. Dutens, nevertheless, reproduced it in 
1789, in his Intercepted Correspondence, Lett. 6, 
and again in 1806, in the Memoirs of a Traveller in 
Repose, vol. ii, p. 204 — 210 ; and two other writers, 
iu 1801 and 18f02, endeavoured to establish this 
opinion, with a great array of evidence. The abbe 
Soulavie, editor of the Memoirs of tlie Marshal de 
Richelieu, inserted in them, vol. iii. p. 75, a History 
of the Iron Mask, written by his Keeper. I'his ac- 
count was said to have been given by tlie regent to 
his daughter, who communicated it to the marshal 
According to this accotmt, Uic Iron Mask was a 
twin brother of Louis XIV. Before the birth of 
this prince, two herdsmen announced to Louis XI II., 
that the queen would give birth to two dauphins, who 
would occasion a civil war, which would convulse the 
whole kingdom ; and this prince immediately formed 
the resolution of removing him who should be bora 
second, in order to prevent these troubles. The 
opinion entertained by a certain party, that tlie un- 
known prisoner was the offspring of a criminal inter- 
course between the queen and tlie duke of Buckii*g- 
iiam, has been sufiRciently disproved. At the time 
of the destruction of the Bastile, in July, 1789, thore 
were not wanting curious persons, who sought, iu the 
archives of this fortress, to discover some notices 
which might throw light upon this historical pro- 
blem. In the last number of the journal en tilled 
Leisure Hours of a French Patriot, p. 386, dateil 
August 13, 1789, is mentionetl a note written upon 
a card, which a man, inspecting the Bastile, took up 
at random, with several papers. The card contains 
the number 64,389,000, an unintelligible cipher, and 
the following note—'* Foucquet, arriving from the 
isle of Marguerite, with an iron mask." Afterwards 
X... X... X..., and below "Kersadwin." The 
journalist declares that he has seen this card. The 
romance of M. Regnault Warin, entitled the Man 
with the Iron Mask (in 4 vols., 12mo, published in 
1804, and the fourth edition of which appeared in 
1816), is preceded by a dissertation of twenty-eight 
pages, in which the author endeavours to prove that 
this mysterious personage was the son of Bucking- 
ham and Anne of Austria. He goes so far as to 
give the portrait of the prisoner. The Melanges 
d'Hittoire et de Literature (Paris, 1817, 8vo) con- 
tains a Dissertation upon the Man in the Iron Mask, 
pp. 77 — 156, in whidi the various hypotheses are 
judiciously discussed, even tliat of the chevalier de 
Taul^s, French consul in Syria, ui the year 1771, 
who, in a memoir (published in Paris, 1825), seeks 
to prove that the roan in the iron mask was a 
patriarch of the Armenians, named Awediks, remov- 
ed from Constantinople at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, several years after the death of cardinal 
Masarin. He has no difficulty in refuting this fable, 
and finishes by sayin^jf — ** After an impartial investi- 
gation, and having weighed all the circumstances, I 
cannot doubt that he was the son of Anne of Austria, 
but without being able to determine at what period 
he was bom." It has also been maintained that this 
prisoner was don John of Gonsaga, natural brother 
of Charles Ferdinand, duke of Mantua. A letter of 
fiarbesieux, of November 17, 1697, in which he says 
to 99VP^ Mm^** wittumt explaioingr younelf to ^ny 
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one whatsoever with re^rd to what yonr Biident 
prisoner lias done/* — ieems lo uverturii all the hypo- 
theses^ accofding^ to whidi this unhappy man owed 
his mis fortune ouJy to the accident of hi a birth. 

MASKS, or LARVX (q. v.)^ were used in the 
most ancieot times, partituliirly in Ihe professions 
and ceremooies atteinliiig tlie orgies of Bucchus. As 
there were in t!ie cerfinuiiies three deg:ree9, those of 
Satyrs, Sileni, and thi» beardtd liacdnis, so each 
degree had its peculiar and chanbcteristic mask. 
These are often found representisd on ancient rases. 
On acconnt of itiis religious signification, it is not 
Btrang-e that tiiey were used in connexion with tiie 
PballuSj the symbol of fruitfnlnes$j as an eflecLual 
defence a^inst witchcraft. An ol^ writer explains 
the power of the ma^k to protect arainst encliant- 
ment, in tliis waj: that iLs ridicuktus distortion^ 
drawing upon itself the peraicious glance of tlie sor- 
cerer, averts it from tJie person For whom it was 
intended. It was natural that the Cirepks, whose 
highest aim was beauty, should elevate the charao 
ter of the mask ; tlius, at length, tliere sprung from 
this fashion of misshnpcn masks the more pleasing 
Sileni ancl Satyr mask?, and other sportive fancies of 
artists, wfiich, in time, produced th« grotesque and 
ttrabesque. As the origin of Grccinu tragedy was 
closely connected with the worshifi of BacditiJS, masks 
were used in it even in the beginning. Who first 
iiitrodyced them into comedy is unknown. We shall 
err if we consider the Grecian and Roman masks 
exactly like those of the modiTn Italian ; tht-se lat- 
ter only cover the face; tlie fonner were a covering 
for the whole head, and represented, with tlie features, 
the head, hair, and eyes. The following cuts repre- 
sent two Roman masks :— 
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I at first, made of the bark of trees, then 
afterwards of wood, which tlie artist 
fadiioflied accord log to the design of ibe poet. Trar 
gic masks were distinguished by great, open iiiouihs, 



and a frigtitrni appearance ; comU 
countenance ; tliere were, nlso, S _ 
orchestric, or tlio^e witli regular fcatam, Inr daneiM. 
They had mostly very large, r»pea tnMuQkt, within 
whi4 h Wf^re metallic bars, or otber soumHii boditt, 
to strengthen the voice of \}w spe«ker-% ooolrl- 
Vance which wns required by tlie ccittstraaftaa tad 
immense size of tJu^ old tlientres. Maay cMa ^ 
calletf). ignomut of tlie peculiarities of tliaOrtcliii 
stage, arc unsparing in their censures of the aoripfits 
for the introduction of masks into dieir playt, bec»uie» 
sav they^ all imitaLion uf nature, and even the fietv 
Uifity of voice necessary for the eipresicni of pawloi, 
were thus rendered impracticable* They do ma 
remembiT, that the tragic imitation of the anckift 
aimed at the highest dignity and grace, that k 
was ideal, and the close rcprc^entaiioa of itidKiw 
characterj in whidi the moilenis arc accu^lomH u 
place the chief merit of the actor, would hf ■ 
to them tlie last tiling to be admitted in U; 
tlieatre. ** The Grcpks preferrtHl beauty to in, nxiirsi 
of representation. The inlrtKhjciiun of tlie iita>k tem^ 
on account of this teeling, nut mc^rely atlfiwihie, htf 
essential, as they would liave considerrd it fiole Jen 
than profanation fur an actor, with conumiA. ictKiNe 
features, bearing the stamp of his individitti aiifi&' 
ter to liave played Apollo or Hercules/' To ttiti 
may be added, that, from Uie colossal siie of tltr Ctr* 
i'ian theatnei, the mitmte Imitation of nature, in tum 
and countenance, which tlie modems applaud^ rwiM 
have been lost. As the Roman U^eatre »is, ta 
almost all Its parts, formed upon the Gradm* it dif* 
fered little in tlie us-e of tlie mask Tiit »«fk of 
Francesco de' Ficoroni, u^^on tiie stage naski tad 
comic personages of ancient Rome, is koitritti^t 
and highly interesting, from the copperplata iLb» 
trations. 

The Italian populur tlieatre, called CammtikM 
Jrh% which hits a close resemblance la iha aM 
Roman mime and pantomime, still reCAtni tha Vtif 
the miiik ,- for the&c drolleries of the old Rumiiw <jQk|l^ 
iTcjuiring no particular learning, or li ^m, 

continued even under the governmt i rf^ 

barions As early as the twelfth ceutan, liaa 
Irneriiis cstabli^ihetl a new school of law ta BtkpB^ 
we Und tlie Bolognese doctor, aUo called G^ptfoi. 
He has a mask witli a bliick nose and IbvcbBad^ ivl 
red checks ; Im character is tltat of a padnik lid 
tedious proser. The rantaloue cattie u^i^iD tbt stftM 
nbuut the end of tlie fourteenth century. Hs \Kfi 
is ttiat of the fattier ; he repre^uts a rich Vvaeum 
trader ; his dress^ was^ formerly, the timarn^a «MI 
of mantle with short sleeves and a small coUar* Tldl 
garment was worn by \'enetian triiders in thfir iMfi^ 
mid is still worn by Lawyers, It was Ukewitt afart 
of the cijstuuie of Fantaloue, tliat the breech^ wd 
ttockii^gs &tiould be in one picsce ; hence the oi^ 
of the name paniah&ns. They were In tite old ea^ 
tume, always red, and the ufoarra always bbdu 
When the republic of Venice lost the klngda« 4 
Ncgropont to Uie Turk^, tlie faahioKi of the tain 
dres^ waK dianged from red Ui blacky aa a iiaa it 
mourning, and has remained tlie same aliica., lattl 
mask tliere was liothlng unusual; tlie b(*nl mm iil 
worn, and the representation was that of a COMM 
old laerdumt. The beard of the new PaiitakNie Ml 
is d liferent : it passes rouiMl under the ditn, attl li^ 
minates at a point io the middle. The rait mm 
lengtbeaedy and die full pantaloons were UglitaaMl M 
the luiee. The ilmarra and slipp^^ rrm&iaf4 te 
aame. The character of Pantaione ia iwoelf | that d 
a goodnatured, iimpU, old mao. He it gcnsBtty ia 
love, and is oooliimaUy impoaad apoo bf a rk al, ■% 
or servant. In modem timet, ha ta oQan a fail 
father of a family^ full of honour, and i 
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jbtemunt of his woi^ and ferr itrlct to his chil- 
ken ; but in the particular of being continually 
oposed on, he remains the sdme. He speaks in the 
(Venetian dialect — the doctor m the Bolognese. fiuf- 
bons are likewise among the oldest masks of the 
Italian stage ; one is Hane^piin (q. ▼.), the other is 
ioBpin, cunning and knarlsh tenrants of Pantalone and 
he Doctor. Urighella is not so old, as his garment, 
pmlshed with green ribands, and made in the 
ashion of the middle ages, proves. Sismondi gives 
he following account of his origin, from the dutmi- 
de of MaWessi: " 1200 of the nobility of Brescia 
Rrished to compel the citisens to take up arms agahist 
iie people of Bergamo, and they resisted. A bloody 
inttle ensued, in the streets of Bresda, in which the 
lobility were beaten ; they fled to Cremona, where 
hey formed a military band; tha popular party formed 
I similar band, under the name of Brugella or Bri- 
•helta . " The name has been preserved on the stage, 
n a mask, which represents a proud, bold, and cnmy 
ilebeian of Brescia. This derivation is opposed to 
he common account, according to which, Brighella 
prang from Ferrara. The Doctor of Bologna, Panta- 
me of Venice, Harlequin of Bergamo, l&ghella of 
'errara, and all the personages, who are MSt com- 
irehended under the name ZannetcM, the captains 
Ipavento, Tracasso, Tempesta (who call to mind the 
'yrgopolynices of Plautus), Trufoldin ^be Bergamese, 
tSTe, therefore, all been on the stage from the fif- 
ecnth century. Besides these, the Romans had the 
loo Pasquale and the Gelsonmi; the Florentines, 
be Pasquelle ; the Calabrians, the Giangurgolo ^ the 
Udlians, the TravagUnl ; the Messenians, the Giova- 
idli ; the Neapolitans, the Coviello, Pasquariello ; 
he Milanese, the Girolamo; the Piedmontese, the 
liaodula. Of the female masks, the Colombine of 
he Italian theatre is to be mentioned. Of the other 
jiaracters may be mentioned Pedrolino, Bertolino, 
FHvelino, Mesolino, and D. Plione Balansoni. 
Respectin jT the mask of Pulcinella, see this article.) 
lounte, in 1530, b said to have introduced the 
Hskcd characters into the higher comedy. Accurate 
mesentations of these masks are to be found in 
uocoboni's History of the Italian Theatre (Paris, 
,798 f 2 vols. 8vo.) See professor Franc. Valen- 
bu's TroHato tulla Commedia del jlrte^ osiia hnprov- 
fiMf Maschere lialiane ed alcune Scene del Carnivale 
U Roma^ Berlin, 1826, 4to, with twenty coloured 
Dpavings. See, also, the article Carnival. 

The mask used at masked balls, or masquerades, is a 
overing for the head and fece made from a light stuff, 
rith wmch a man may disguise himself and remain 
nknown, or perliaps represent some other character. 
rbere are whole and half masks ; for example, masks 
or the nose and the eyes. The best are of wax and 
\nt linen ; the poorer, of paper. The former are 
piade very well in Berlin and Italy, particularly at 
^•Dice ; the latter in France, at Paris and Rouen. 
rbeie are natural masks, caricature masks (moMche- 
«Mf), &c. Catharine of Medici is said to have first 
pKnxlaced masked balls. A sunilar mummery was in 
hahlon at the court of Henry VIII. (1510-46), who 
iked the disguise. 

Matk ; a species of drama. See Masque. 

MASKELYNE, Nbvil, an eminent mathematician 
ad astronomer, bom in London, in 1732, educated 
U Westminster and Cambridae, was chosen a fel- 
Unr of the royal societv, andT in 1761, deputed to 
IHveeed to the island of St Helena, to observe the 
nuBsit of Venus. During the voyage, he employed 
Umaelf in making lunar observations, with a view to 
licertaining the longitude. In 1763, he went to 
Barbadoes, to try the accuracy of Hairison's time- 
kaeper. On the dnth of Mr Bliss, be became royal 
istnmomer ; and, in 1767, commenced the publicar 



tion of the Nautical Almanac, for which he published 
a volume of accompanying tables. (See Matan, 
Charlei.) In 1774, doctor Maskelyne was employed 
in making observations on the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites at Greenwich ; and tiie same year he went 
to Scotland, to ascertain the gravitative attraction of 
the mountain Schehallien, in Pertlishire, of which he 
published an account in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. He died in 1811. He was the author of the 
British Mariner's Guide, containing complete and 
easy instructions for the discovery of tlie longitude 
at sea and land (1763, 4to); and Astronomical Ob- 
servations made at the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich (1784 — 88, 3 vols., fol.); besides many papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

MASON, Charles ; an English astronomer, an 
assistant of doctor Bradley at the royal observatory 
at Greenwich. He was employed to examine the 
lunar tables of Mayer, and the result of his labours 
appeared in Mayer's Lunar Tables, unproved by C. 
Mason, publi&lied by order of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Longitude (London, 1787). Mr 
Mason was sent to America with a grand sector, to 
determine the limits of the provinces of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. He was accompanied by Mr 
Dixon, in conjunction with whom he measured a de- 
gree of the meridian ; and an account of their opera- 
tions was published by doctor Maskelyne in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1768. Mason died at 
Pennsylvania, in February, 1787. He communicated 
to the rojal society an account of observations on the 
transit of Venus, June 3, 1769, made at Cavan in 
Ireland, and other papers, which may be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

MASON, William, an eminent English poet, was 
the son of a clergyman in Yorkshire, where he was 
bom in 1725. He studied at Cambridge, where ho 
received a fellowship. His first appearance in the 
literary world was by the publication of Isis, a poem 
(1748), in which he satirised the Jacobitism and 
high church principles which prevailed in the univer- 
sity of Oxfora. This piece provoked a reply from 
Thomas Warton, entitled the triumph of Isis. In 
1752, he published his Elfrida, a tragedy with choral 
odes on tne ancient Greek model. Having taken 
orders in the church, he obtained the living of Aston 
in Yorkshire, and was appointed one of the royal 
chaplains. In 1759, appeared his Caractacus, a 
drama, on a kindred plan with the former. In 1762, 
Mr Mason was made precentor of York. One of his 
principal works, the English Garden, a poem, m four 
tXMks, appeared in 1772, 77,' 79, and 81 (4to); and 
a second edition, with a commentary and notes, by 
W. Burgh, was printed m 1785 (8vo). This work 
was translated into French and German. In 1775, he 
published the poems of his friend Gray, with memoirs 
of his life. His principal subsequent publications 
are. Odes ; a transkition of Du Fresnoy's Art of 
Painting, with Sir Joshua Reynold's notes (1783, 
4to); the Life of William Whitehead, with his poems 
(1788, 3 vols., 8vo); and an Essay on Church Music. 
Besides his acknowledged works. Mason is supposed 
to have been the author of the Heroic Epistle to Sir 
William Chambers, and other satirical pieces, which 
were published under the signature of M'Gregor. 
At the beginning of the American war, Mr Mason 
became so active an advocate for freedom as to give 
offence at court, and he was consequently dismissed 
from his chaphdnship ; but alarmed by the French 
revolution, his seal cooled in the Utter part of his 
life. He died April 7, 1797. 

MASON, John MITCHEL^ D. D.; an American 
theologian and pulpit orator, was bom in the city of 
New York, March 10, 1770. He entered Columbia 
College, in that clty,and was graduated hi M«y,1789, 
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tritli the repaUiLion be ever aftenvnrds sustained, of 
n IhornngU rlassioil scholar. Under bis father^ n 
Ipaniai Biid respectuble cli^rj^ynmn of Uie Pi-esbyter- 
iaii (l^iHjiiiinatiunL,, he tlieii prepnieii! himsflf fur thie 
siicff*! iiiinistry, Hiilil Lhe ytar 1701, %vlieji he left 
his tmtive country, in order ici ci>ai|jlete his education 
at the university «f Etlinburgh. Here he attended 
the most cflel>ra(ed ci>ur<»es of lectures connpcted 
\riLh divinity, and formed vahuible anil di5liDg;uisht'd 
ncqiminttnice. In tlie theological societies Jie made 
Iiim^etf coiisjiicuom by tlie vij^our of his under*5laini- 
in^, the eiierj^ of his elocuLiuii, and the rigiMir t>f 
bis liortrines. 'loward* the end oftlie year 1792; be 
wjis oblig^eil to return to Nevr York, hy the death of 
Ilia fattier, whom lie somi succeeded hi the Scotch 
Fre-sbyteriar* church iii Cedar street. In this situa- 
tion, he confined his attention almost entirely to tlie 
Ijeuefit of his immediate flock, until tlie year 179S, 
when he composed and published a series of Letteis i 
oii Frequent Commnnion» In 1800, he conceived tJie 
idea of a public theological seminary, to be establish- 
ed by tJie aiubority^ and to continue imder tJie super- 
intendence, of tlie general synod of the a'>sociate 
reformed church* The plan wbich Jie digesled was 
4mrried min opemtlon, by his own agency and iiiflu- 
f'Uce, in 1801. The synod appointeil him their pro- 
fessor, aJiii with their ftaiictlon, he visited Europe for 
the purpose uf pi"*aciiriiig a library. After his return, 
lie lealcmsly disichargetl ilie duties of his oSce until 
h« was constrained to leave it by the decline of bis 
benhh. In IBLO, he dissolved bis pastoral relation 
with the Cedar street churchy and formed a new 
congregation, with whom be took possession of the 
Murray street church, when it was ojvened, in 1812. 
In 1811, he accepted the nppointmetit of provost of 
Columbia college — a station which he filled for five 
years. The variety and seventy of his labour!; at 
length nftected his health so seriovi5;ly, Uiat he re- 
ivigned bis prnvo-itship, and, in ISlGj repairKl to 
Etihjpe to recruit hiii debilitated fitime. He rettirnsil 
towanis the end of 1817, in Ivetter condition, and 
preached and tatig-ht again with cbaracteri.stic force 
and sncce^. In 18^1 he undertook the charjje of 
I)ickiii!iim colleffe» in Pennsylvania, hut in tins his 
strength stxin failed. In the autumn of 1824, he re- 
turned to New York, where he died in I8'>9, in the 
sixtieth year of his a^e. The principal works *>f 
doctor jNlason, l>e9id<'s his Letters on Freqiient Com- 
Munioii, are a Pli^n fur sacmnienud Communion on 
Ciitbolic Principles, (1816), Essays, Reviews, Ktc, 
which are to be found in the Christian's Magazine, 
topi'ther with a number of Sermous, Oration^, &c,, 
published at differmit times » 

MASON'S AND DIXON'S LIKE. See Mason, 

MASONRY', Free ; a term applied lo the orpani- 
KHtioii of a society, callint? themselves free and ae- 
ctpted mamm, and all tlie mysterips therewitii cmi- 
necled. The society, if we can tr«"nt as our a nwndjer 
of societies, many of which are unconnected with 
each otbi'r, though they have the same orig:in, and a 
gTfiit similarity h) their constitution, extends over 
almost all the countries of Hurofie, many of America, 
and some other parts of the globe. According to 
its own pwruliar hingmige, it is founded on *' tlie 
pmcttce nf swial and inond virtue/' Its cluiraeter 
is charity, in the most extended sense, noil " Bro- 
tlierly Love, Reliff, and Truth" are incnicnted in it. 
Like every other ww'iety of uny nm^nitmle, it has 
Wen Uie ohj»*ct of IiyperlKjlical enc<uniuin from its 
friemLs and obltKpiy from ii^* enemies. Like every 
other jwK'iely of any duration, it ha* Iwen subject to 
the influences of human frailties^ nmoi^g which vanity 
always lakes n promineiit pnrt. Like any other 
iocicty founded m\ gen«nil principie^, «nd, at the 




same time, well organked* it 1iJis,«t \ 
been subservient to the production of i 
and at others of njucli e\ il, ftccording to tlie i 
purposes for wbich it \^^^ been einpU}j«d,iiid^ hk« 
every other society, wdiich ever flourished, wtttt sink 
witii the lap!>e of years and tJic changes in the vpiht 
of society. For about twenty years, mtid^ l«& bem 
writlen for and agtnnst free nkastiiiry, and iilMiliitiTQ 
c»f iu history, ritual tendency, beiicliis, and dang 
from a view of which, laany of the unintiiabeil i 
themselves Justified %\\ maintaining tliat tiiemi 
are secrets pre^ened in the socMety, uur any mrnil 
principles inculcated, wliich are not of univrnil 
obligation, particularly as several %*( $och ^mh 
have been published by seceded mernliers iJieni»eJve$; 
whilst most masons, on the otlter liuud, nunitlJiiit ihM 
the true secret was never yet divulgetl, 1 herr »it, 
however, even masonic writers, who warmly drf»i:a 
the society, and yet call the secret si gits and nir» \A 
ma^cuiry accidental and unimportant. 

No well informed mason will believe that tbe Kii- 
toi7 of bis society begins with die creation, ns Ml 
\V. Preston gravely asserts, any mtu-e tliaii a revert- 
ing Catholic of tbe present time wiil beiieve tiwt tlit 
tlouble power of Uie pope, spiritual and norkhy. Ii 
proved from tSt Peter's huvuig two swords »t tlte 
lime of Christ's capture, or from Uie gruuitd m 
which it was put by Boiiitace V^HL, that Grin^ 
hegfns ** in the beginning/* and not "* in tlic be;|iiv 
ntngs." Nor does tlie well informed masuti cmlii 
the stories that his society ori^Iiuited with tlir Girrk 
mysteries, or even tlie Egyptian* or that it tirMTtnii 
from the Dionysian architects^ from the Fythigornin 
society, or from the Essenes. These iii$tituUuii% l»il 
little of the character of a continued and cmitircled 
whole, and nothing appears to indtcaie that frrr. 
masonry can be considered as descending frwia «ny 
one of tJiem, In Lawrie's History of Free-ina^*!™? 
(Edinburgh, 1804), luore may be found reipMtii^ 
this point- As little can it be proved tftat U* 
masons sprung from the Teroplars, or any «ii/*f 
nrder of tlie middle apes, or, at a later ttme^frnoi \Jtm 
Jesuits, or indirectly frfjui tlie Rusicrttcians. Fiirt d 
these stories have been caused by the historir^ofiW 
oidi r {higtorm urdinia), piirpcisely invented fcr Uk 
sake of tfie rites of the siteiety, in which, Iwwfwr, 
Is also concealriL under ciphers, ibe true JUQurr of 
the (so called) hig^her de threes. Nor is It I 
tliat tlie free-masons originated from the i 
curpomtion of masons, for long before the orifw of 
the corporations of the separate crafts in aay \U^^ 
modem Europe, there existed corporatioiu or «**»> 
lies of artificers, who united all tlie crafts n««wwy 
for building (and we must keep in mind «h»l l^ 
building of the middle ages was) under the dirrcttaR 
of one or more leaders, /Ae architectt. FrotMted W 
the charters of the clerical and secular poweis^iw 
united in one j^reat society for the oonstmcLMMi oif 
each great building, as the catliedrals, he.,itm% 
societies erected, in all countries of Eumpe, lh<»* 
gigantic monuments, generally termed O&tAtc, wloHi 
encite our amazement, and, as has beftn mtiarkeii by 
l)r Henry, in liis History of Great Britain, with la 
economy of time and expense truly surprising^ Wf 
find these societies of arcFiitecLs everywhere* TliPf 
were composed of members from Italy, Gpnttlfl|, 
the Netherlands, France, Ejighii»d, SctHland, aw , 
otiier countries (sometimes even from Greece) || 
miiteil under very similar constituliou* i for i 
at the erection m the convent of Hatalhn, in Fortii_ 
al>out 1400; of the minister of btmsbiirg, lOls'ti* 
1439; that of Cologne. 950 and 1211 to 136S;<if 
the cathedral of Meissen, in the tenth criiiury; d 
the cathedral of Milan, the oivnvent of Moote Cia' 
sino, atsd of (he most remarkabte buildings of Ih^ 
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British isles. That these tociekiei of architects at 
Utst gave rise to une not occupied with actual build- 
ing (spteulafive masoniT-, as it is called by some), 
appears, from a critical investigatioo of the history 
ot free-maionry. 

The first societies of antiquity with which free- 
masonry appears to stand in historical connexion 
are the corporations of architects, which, with the 
Romans, existed under the name of collegia and cor- 
pora. It is related that Noma established the first 
corporations (if we may so term them) of architects 
{collegia fabrontm)^ with many other societies of 
mechanics and artificers (collegia artificum), after 
the model of the Greek societies or colleges of arti- 
ficers and priests : he also instituted for them proper 
meetings and certain religious rites. According to 
the Jaws of the twelve tables, the collegia had the 
right to make their own laws, and coiUd conclude 
certain treaties with each other, if nothing was con. 
tallied in either contrary to the public laws, which 
ivas conformable with Solon's legislation. Such 
corporations of all kinds, particular^ the crafls con- 
nected with hydraulic, naval, and civil architecture, 
early became dispersed through all the provinces of 
the Romnii state, went on continually increasing, 
aiid co-operated most powerfully in propagating the 
Roman customs, sciences, arts, and laws. They, as 
it wfre, cultivated ttie soil, which the sword had 
gained. The useful arts are, of course, among the 
must important gifts which a civilized race can con- 
fer on the rude tribes who may be dependent on it. 
When an Indian tribe first concludes a treaty with 
the United States, one of the points has often been a 
stipulation that the latter shall send a blacksmitli 
aaong them. If we now remember that the Romans 
were pre-eminently an architectural race (like most 
cufiquering nations, who have already attained a 
ouofi<lerable degree of civilisation), and that tlie 
ideiices and arts, connected with architecture, 
include a vast range, and are intimately connected 
vith the other attainments of an advanced civiliza- 
tion, we shall easily comprehend that the colleges of 
irdiitects must have been of s^eat importance. As 
the eoUegia were established in those early times 
when Slates were formed after the model of a family, 
•lid the religious and political constitution confusedly 
biingled, they had, besides their character of a society 
ikf artificers, that of a civil and religious institution. 
tliia character was retained by the collegia^ particu- 
buiy the collegium of architects, to the end of the 
(loman empire, and transplanted into the corpora- 
tions of architects of the middle ages, already men- 
iiaocd, because the constant mingling of religion in 
bw, politics, and science, by no means ceased in the 
Miiddle ages ; on the contrary, in some particulars, 
a atill closer union was efiected. As the Roman col- 
Ugia held their meetings with closed doors, nothing 
^aa more natural than that they should become, in 
HIM of violent political agitation, the place of 
^oiUical parties and religious mysteries, secret 
vorship, and doctrines of all sorts. The Roman 
mpenirs of the first centuries limited the collegia 
M much as possible, but the later governments 
Ciivoured them so much the more. In the corpus 
fmris are contained several lists of the mechanic arts, 
legally existing, and free from taxation, in the third 
and fourth centuries, among which we find those of 
architects, ship-builders, machine-builders, builders 
of baUitUe, painters, sculptors, workers in marble, 
nasoiis, stone-cutters, carpenters, &c. There was 
■o town at all important, no province ever so dis- 
tant, where some of the collegia^ just mentioned, did 
not exist, to the downfall of Die Western and Eastern 
cnpires, with their peculiar constitutions, and having 
mam or less of a political and a reltgioos chaiacter. 



The corporations of artificers, whose occupations were 
connected with architecture^ were called upon, by 
imperial orders, to come from all parts of the empire, 
to asbist in Uie building of large cities, palaces, 
churches, &c. Similar artificers also accompanied 
each Roman legion. Such corporations also existed 
in Britain (where the Romans, during their conquests, 
built a ^reat deal), both in the legions there stationed 
and in Uie cities. The same was the ca>e in Spain, 
France, on the Rhine, and on the Danube. It is 
true that these collegia vanished in Britain, with 
most of their works, when the Picts, Scots, and 
Saxons devastated the country ; but, in France, Spain, 
Italy, and in the Greek empire, they continued to 
flourish, and from tliese countries the Christian Saxon 
rulers of Britain, particularly Alfred and Atlielstan, 
induced a number of artificers and architects to come 
to England in order to build their castles, churches, 
and convents. Although these foreign artists, nnd 
the few who had survived the ravages of the bar- 
barous tribes, were Christians, and though most of 
tlieir leaders or directors were clergymen, yet tlie 
corporations which tliey formed had no other consti- 
tutions than those transmitted to them from tlie 
Roman colleges, which were spread over all Chris- 
tian Europe, and the character of which is still to 
be learned from the corpus juris Romani, As the 
members of these corporations of architects of the 
tenth century belonged to different nations, and at 
the same time publicly or secretly to sects, widely 
differing in their tenets, and often condemnetl as 
hei*etical ; in short, as they were very difierent in 
faith, customs, and manner of living, they could not 
be induced to go to England, and to remain there, 
without receiving from the pope and king satisfac- 
tory liberties and letters of protection, especially 
jurisdiction over their own bodies, and the right of 
settling tlieir own wages. They then united, under 
written constitutions, founded upon the ancient con- 
stitution of the Roman and Greek colleges, and ttie 
provisions of the civil law. The different tenets of 
the members, the scientific occupation and elevated 
views of their leading architects and clergymen, 
naturally gave rise to a more liberal spirit of tolera- 
tion, a purer view of religion, and stricter morals, 
than were common in those times of civil feud and 
religious persecution. The lofty notions of Vitru- 
vius (their constant manual), in regard to the dignity 
of an architect, may have contributed to ennoble 
their character. Their religious tenets being often 
objects of suspicion to the orthodox, Uiey were 
obliged to keep them secret. Secrecy, moreover, 
was the character of all the corporations of the mid- 
dle ages, and, down to the most recent times, the 
corporations of mechanics on the continent had what 
they called secrets of the cro/Jf— certain wtirds, or 
sometimes absurd ceremonies, by which they pre- 
tended to know each other. To this we must add, 
that the corporations of architects, in the middle 
ages, were descended from the times of antiquity, so 
tliat their societies had received, in the times when 
Rome adored all gods, and listened to all philoso- 
phical systems, impressions derived from the Greek 
philosophical schools, particularly the Stoic, united 
witli some frajg^ments of the Greek and Egyptian 
mysteries, ana subsequently modified by notions 
acquired in the early times of Christianity, particu- 
larly from the Gnostics, which led to certain doc- 
trines and sacred ceremonies, clothed, according to 
tlie spirit of the time, in symbols,. and constituting 
their esoteric mysteries. The watchful eye of the 
popes induced them to keep these doctrines closely 
concealed, in connexion with the real secrets of their 
art, and its subsidiary branches, their rude chemistry, 
their metallargyy and natural philosophy^ and tq 
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preserve their knowledge in forms otherwise foreiffn 

lo it, if Uiej wbhed to escape p^rsfcutioo,* liie 

parent importance which orddtf'cture assumed in 

lliose times. Is U> he accounted for from ihe enthy- 

siasm for splendid houses of worship, in which tlie 

religious spirit of tliose times display eit itself lo iin 

uopnralleleii degi'ee. I'lie history of tliese cor- 

poraticiis, as here given, and their connexion with 

Ihe present society of frepinas«n5, ap|jears from 

wliat we know nf antiquity, from the history 

of Englfiudj Jind from the agreement of the con- 

stitutions, symlM>ls, and customs of tlie present 

free-roasons with tiiose of the ahove corporations, f 

Three documents liave also been preserved, which 

furtJier prove tlial historical cnnupxion, as well as 

tiie doctrint'S and customs of those corporatiyna of 

the middle nges, in great perf<?ctioii, anil whicii must 

be considered as valuable portions of the history of 

tilflt period. See Die tlrei UUetten Kuusiurknmku 

tier Freimatirerbrufferxe/ia/i (S vols*, Dresden, IBiy.) 

Before we speak of these documents, we may 

mcJition that some writers talk of tlie CyhJees us 

having^ formed a Christian church in England for 

some centuries before the Saxon coiii|uest (in 419)^ 

and ftent bishops to ihe most ancient councils. Tliis 

churt h wfls^ tojjether wiih tlie Roman civilization, 

syppressed by the Picts and Saxons. The Culttees 

were obtiffed to seek refuge in the wildernesses of 

Wales and Scotland, in Ireland, luiil in tiie small 

islantts between Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly in 

Anglesey and Mona, %vhere they continuetl their 

npostolic institutions and usages, related to those of 

the Orjentai church. They tried in vain lo convert 

tiie rude Saion kings, but they had not tfie same 

means as Au^ustiu, wlio was sent by tiie pojje, witti 

foriy monks, in 6!J7, to Britain, The Culdees were 

now a^ain bloodily persecuted by the adherents of 

the fKjpe, jn tlieir persecution^ they mnintained tlie 

spirit of Christianity, and studied in solitude. Th«y 

at last found access to Alfred and Athelstan. The 

latter gave employment to many archiiects, in build- 

iiijl oofivents, castles, iav., and the Cuhlees luude use 

oi their organization, and tiie independence guaran^ 

tied hj the kinp, to teach them their truly apostolic , 

principles. Usher, Ledwich, and Crose treat of this 

subji»ct. The old writers on the papoil side of tJte 

question, are said to have purjiosely avoided making: 

mecitiuu of the Culdees, A further cause is thus 

•isignc^d for the superior moral's which dtslin^^ished 

II10 arcbitecanral societies in tlie middle ages. 

The eldest of the documents above mentioned » 
l» the oonstttulion confirmed, in 223, to all the cor. 

* tt to by DO mtwii Improbnbla thht, in tiiew tNurbAroaa 
Iffn, tlMlr vecrel (LrtrLririM inHy htv^ dv^ge^ent^f^, mnd bnet^Ttuft 
mi%i4 witb cormpt iiotitiiis, u wu tho cika« witb iii« Society 
«ir T^mplirB. 

f Thu Krdlilt«Nrti, wItH ttieir McLslaDti nai pnpil«» formod 
ii»%oHiitii>nt, aiUi*d TluUvn^ m iodrtM. At mn uMRiblf he^d Rt 
n«ti«l)oii, in \%'JOf, \i vrm Agreed iMt ■frajad IcnKm ilinuld be 
tuTtnrA at Stra»tiurg, u the pl«c« ol feoffral MMmbly, nnd th^t 
Iba irrhlttfrt of Ibnt rathedfi], for tbe time beings •hould Ym 
tliff gT*nd-imut«r, Thu bod«tj vtiu CAm]MM«(l of in4«t4>r«^ 
cvxnpMitoni, ai>d ji|ipn>titJc««, who hud k vi^eret word, with 
iiifo* of roecifBltJioii. la 1461 aod 14dO, th«pr« were fenrral 
HiiHihttM Hi BUMlttir^ j but tJier wer« afWrwardi neglected 
m totte t)ni«t untit th# «fnpernr MmcimitTUi L, beitiir at that 
ijty In 14A8t rrantwd them nvrtiiin priviliifrs, by <?harter i>r 
wfiliiimii, wIttrH were mnewfil and ciHiAnned hf nuliAfH^iM tit 
•Rtiwrora. Thi^te dliilnainaa, tinigftkiT wUh tha ri*|fu1ftU»iu and 
■tHtut4>% were k*pt In tliP hnuati of thi^ »r* his«rt vi %tM «itH«*- 
tfral, in a ch4>«t \vith tiipla lockK, nt wlit^ h thfl two «ld«Bt 
ai«*4j||i k^pt thfi k«ya, >n ihut It rvquirfd the pwmmm of aU 
before the cheit could b^ i>pi>u(<d. TheM dncrurainits Wit«j 
in esl«t#iica iHitll the Fr*nfh r^toltitkin, Wh#n tb*»y w*irB 



4«iCniye4. with many othur i<ap«r*, to pr«v«Qt thuir "falllrt|f 
tela Ihm knu^ of tb« Jac^bia eaiaEnk»l«i^vn. Thckr mlea 
lar<ikt«4 fb» BMtoitir id Utiltim cnonl lir«4 : »uliiniMiota ta 
ttv iBMten. wlMn IM oompsBlcRia Mn«i for ave or i«<F*rD 



■ » ■ Wll i i i i to tiMir nilfioiH dtttiM i and rharity to th» 
poorw bretbrtu, »e. Amoog th« Bjrmtmti Wiprr the tsaaare, 
lb» y<iiMib-rq.li>. ind ike miapB9»c'«, whirh nri* diiitliiiguiflhtiif 
•wu of tb« offltMprs of a fTve^mcaoQi lodg ^ i« thl» dfty« 



porattond of arthitects, bf kiog^ Atlelsttn, 

his brother Edwin, at York, the origtii^iif 1 ^ 

Auj^lo-Saxon, is Ftill preserved in Yorit, The befio> ^ 
niti"^ reminds the reader iinmediaie^ of Dbt ' ~ 
ancieot Oricutiil chureli. Then foliowiA' 
archiiectiire, beginniiifr with Adam^ and 
quotations fixini some rabbinical t&le% 
build in g of Babel, tlie temple of Solcnmn^ vitb ni* 
tion of lllram* limited, howevar, to tha lafiBrmUta 
containeil in the Bible ; than paafiag xnm to ii 
Greeks uimI Romnns ; mei^tknAng fiartlcularly ffjl^ 
goras, Euclid, and Vitruvius. Then the lusbary 4 
arehiteeture, and the oldest corpanitioos ia Brit^ 
is told, agreeably to the aooounta of tha hmk )im 
rians, and, amon« other thinpp, to mencionsd, (Itf 
St Albaniis, an honourable Roman knight, paiiviii 
tlie art ahoDt A. O. 300, settled the fiiiiikfir^rf 
iniititution^ of Ihe masons, procured tbem flll|)lf^ 
inetit, wages, and a charter fruio the cmpe f o f ^ 
rausius, accunlin^ to which they should fbrmaMdi^ 
in Britain, tmder tlie goYemment of aichitecti. Ttn 
devastation of ilie country, and the destruction of Ik 
edifices bj the northt^rn tribes and the An^in wok 
Saxons, is related, and how the pious AtMiiaii tud 
resolved to restore the ancient and veneralife 
After tilts folkivf the sixteen most aaeifl 
which agree exacllj with every thing tlM 
investigation can find iti the corpus Jung ~* 
the college of architects. Tni« coiuif 
preserved in England and Scotland, in it* 
features, until tlif. fourteenth century, whm 
cieties passed over into the stattcm 
in cities. It is proved hy htstoriosl 
in Scotland and Enirland, lodges, labagfar a e u wA wi 
to these coustittition^, existed in an mnkimilM 
series, and often admitted, as luembcrs. leatned m 
influential men^ who were not architetti, iiic)ttdli{ 
ev en kin o {accepted mamns) . The society of mum 
decreased, ami sank more and more, a* tlMi ttel 
changed. In 1717, we find four iod|fe« eiitdi^i 
which the old symbols and customs we»« itlU f^ 
served; most of their niertibers were mcrdj araf^ 
mn&uus. So far extemls the first period of I 
In 1717, an essential change was inade by tk 
bers belouging to some of the four lod^f Ivtfi 
iioned, Desaguliera, .fame^ Anderson, ana Gil 
Pnvne. Tliey clmnged the society inio •••■ 
hftd nothing more to do with building^ ^^^ 
** brotherly love, relief^ and truth "wnr m bt CfcB 
essential characieri^^ties. By retaining tiieHBiPi 
customs of the ancient fraternity, the mm Umi 
retained the jirlvilcgps and charters dt ^htm tA' 
ties. They further thought it weU to fHaUii I 
centre of union and Imrmony in one gnn^MMi 
die eldest mason, who, at the same tla^ ^ — -^ 
master of a lofl^e ; to constitute thenudfa^i 
pQTc^ one grand lodge ; to t^new the mgsrter 
munications of tiie bretliren ; to hcm tht 
meeting and the festival; and to elect a|, 
from among theni^ until they should have a ! 
of high rank at tfieir head, lu 17^1. Jasiet JlalV'j 
son was cliarged to remodel the old 
and io form ilins a general tkook Otf 1 
which ulone should be valid for all the specktl 
ui future to 1>e p^tablijihed under tlie authority 
grand lodge. The constitution of York wi^ 
by him, the basis, though he rotnpared a ua^ 
other constitutions, in 17^1, his clralt was ai 
with some clianges, ackimwl edged, and p* 
1723. In 17SS, a new edition was printea. 
editions of 1750, 1784, and in the latest book* 
stitutions of tlie grand lodge of old aiiiflni il 
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loB, united in 1813 (of wlddi the leeond part 
ippeared in 1815), the traits of the ancient York 
instrument are always to be recogniaed. The ful- 
iowing are Uie most important duties [charges) of 
the masons, as they appear in the edition of 1784, 
md, with few alterations^ in the constitutions of 
1815: The masoii is bound to obey the laws of 
norality, and If he understands the principles of the 
lociety, he will neither be an atheist nor a profligate. 
Though tlie masons of ancient times were obliged to 
profess tlie religion of their country, whatever tliat 
Blight be, it is considered now more beneficial to bind 
theiti to tliat rpligion alone in which all men agree, 
ind to leave to each his peculiar opinions ; they are 
to be men of probity ana honour, whatever may ht 
their differences in name or in opinion. By this, 
lays the constitution, masonry becomes the central 
wint of union, and the means of establisliiiig friend- 
hip among persons who, witliout it, would live in 
ontinual separation. The mason is to be a peace- 
Ue subject or citisen, and never to allow himself to 
a involved in riots or conspiracies against the 
ablic peace and the welfare of the nation. No 
rivate hatred or feud shall be carried to the thresh- 
d of the lodge, still less political or religious dis* 
ites, as the masons, in this capacity, are only of the 
love-nanied general religion : masons are of all 
lUons and tungues, and oecidedly aniinst political 
■da, which never have been fevourable to the wel- 
re of the lodges, nor ever will be. 

The second of the above mentioned documents 
M written under Henry VI. of England, first 
fliiled in the Gentleman's Magazine, in 1753^ 
. 417 et seq., and^ since then, has been repeatedly 
■Nrinted. 

TThe last of the three documents is the ancient 
ode of admitting masons, as it is still exercised by 
1 the masons of the ancient Englisli system. It 
I some customs of the Roman colleges, and of 
loet ancient Christian monks ami ascetics. 
this ritual, timt of the new English grand 
jdgC y oontahied in Browne's Master Key (London, 
80C)y differs in some important particulars, though 
her agree in spirit. 

The fint lodge in France, after the English sys- 
■By was estabhshed hi Paris, in 1725; in Germany 
It Hamburg), in 1735; in America, 1730. Tlie 
•ore the order was extended, the less intimate be- 

Ethe connexion of the lodges ; secessions took 
; new systems were established ; rivalry often 
red ; to the three first degrees, of apprentice^ 
Dion, and master, additional ones were added ; 
, it would be difficult at present to give a 
character of masons, so numerous are their 
s, and so various their characters. Tliey have, 
places, done much good, by assisting the 
., vBiaDllshing schools, &c. In some countries, 
f haTe excited the suspicions of the government, 
> been prohibited and persecuted, as in Spain. 
\ Clement XII. excommunicated them. As we 
already said, the society lias been sometimes 
for bad purposes. These, however, are de- 
fl, by the members, to be foreign from its spirit. 
5lng to some masons, the society requires a 
W renovation. During the time of Napoleon, 
^ire often existed lodges in the different regiments. 
be activity of the masonic societies, in the Frencli 
^roliitSon ; the use of their forms by the Carbonari ; 
■ir titles and ceremonies, which have too often been 
ide mere instruments of ostentation, we have not 
mm to describe. Of late, the society has attracted 
peculiar interest in the United States of America, 
consequence of the abduction of a certain William 
krgMDf attributed to some of its memben. The 
i pu ueD tB of maaomy ascribe this act to the ftnida. 



mental principles of the society, and therefore con. 
sider its existence as inconsistent with tlie security of 
the community. The subject has given rise to a 
violent contest. A brief statement of the facts of 
the Morgan case will be found in a note below.* 
We refer the reader, for further information on tiie 
subject of Free Masonry to Preston's lUustrationt of 
Masonry (8th edition, London, 1818) ; Lawrie's 



* William Morffsn was a natire of Virginia, but. for some 
tinio pr<fvi»us to Uit* aaturon of IS26, had b4>eu an inhabitant of 
the wMtcm part of the Btata of New York. As parly aH the 
month of Angiut of that year, it became generally known that 



he wa« engagiNl in (irepanng tor the prtnu a work by which the 
obligations and secret nrocecdings of freemasonry were to be 
divulged. Some memners of the fraternity in and aNiut Ba- 



tavia. where Morgan then resided, were alarmed, and eventu. 
ally became much excited, on account of the contemplated 
publication. Remonstrances and inducements to dissuaae him 



from such a course of conduct, were resorted to by his brother 
masons, but in rain. At length a conspiracy was formed, in- 
cluding in its origin, or at its subsequent stages, no Inconsider- 
able number of persons, for tlie purpose of separating Morgnn 
from those who had engaged film to undertake, and were 
encouraging him to go on with the development of the secrets 
of the masonic order. Given up to an unaccountable infatua- 
tion, they commenced the execution of this ill.advised priiji«ct, 
by taking him, on the 10th or 11th of September, I8i6. from 
Batavia, under the pretence of a charge for petit larceny, to 
Canaudaigua. The criminal Hiarge was abandoned, and a 
civil suit instituted against him. A judgment for a small 
amount was'rec4)vered, and he was committed, by virtue of an 
execution iMued thereon, to the Jail of Ontario county. On 
the evening of the i:{th of September he was dii-charged by the 
interference of home of the conspirators, and, as he passed out 
of the door of the jail, was. seised by them, taken a small dis- 
tance, and then forcibly put mto a carriage. He was carried, 
in the course of that night, on to the Ridge road, about two 
miles beyond the village of Rochester. During the next day 
and night, he was taken to Lewiston, a distance of seventy or 
eighty miles, and from thtmce to Fort Niagara, at the mouth 
of the Niagara river. Soon after his abduction, it was ascer- 
tained, ti> a reasonable degree of certainty, that he had been 
taken to Fort Niagara: but for some time an almost Impene- 
trable obscurity seemed to shroud the eventa subsequent to his 
arrival at that plaw. The disclosures which were at length 
made before grand juries, and on the various trials of those 
who were indicted for carrying him off, have, in a great mea- 
sure, removed the veil which hid these evonts, and established, 
in a satisfactory manner, that his life was in a few daya 
brought to'a tragical end. He was secured in the magazine of 
that fort, which was at that time un«>ccupfed by any of the 
forces of the United States- Strnu after he was brought to that 
place, those who had him in charge were much embarrassed to 
devise what to do with him. Consultations were held on the 
subject, and some of the party proposed to take his life, which 
they alleged he had forfeited by violating the ohiigatjons he 
had voluntarily taken on himself when he became cooneeted 
with the masonic fraternity, or in the subsequent stages of his 
advancement to its higher distinetions ; but others protested 
against such a violent and wicked coarse. When ail the rlr. 
cumfttances are considered, and the evidence given on this 
point is well weighed, they seem to be sulHfient to brinr any 
esndid mind to the cooclusion that this proposition was finally 
adopted and executed : but it is not fully known who adopted 
it, or by whoso hands it was executed. The number of those 
directly concerned in the final catastrophe is believed to be 
small i it is also believed that those who first formed the con- 
spiracy to carry him off, and those who subsequently became 
connected with it by lending their aid in carrying him to Fort 
Niagara, did not intend or anticipate the termination to whieh 
this affair was brought Indeed, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the design upon his life was suggested by the embarrass- 
ment which those fait who were calied on to make a further 
disposition of him after his arrival at Fort Niagara. This 
outrage upon the liberty of a feUow.dtixen, and contempt of 
the laws of the Und, from the protection of which this citisea 
had been violently taken, roused the indignation of the com- 
munity in the mid->t of which the offence was committed, 
lliey demanded their fellow-dtisen : he was not produced, 
nor could he be found. They anxiously sought to know bb 
fate, but th#y long sought ui vain. The publie exdteiiMnt 
increased in intensenesa, and spread over a wider region of 
country. Those who partook of It largely did not stop to 
discriminate. The single drcumstanee niat an individual had 
a high standing in the masonic order, wat sufldant evidence, 
to their minds, of his partidpation in the crime. Finally, tha 
whole fraternity were regarded as in some manner implicated 
In the transaction. It Is beUered by some, and perliaps alleced 
by more, to hayt been the natural consequence of the ois- 
cipUne of the masonic institution. A current of feeling so 
•trung and so deep was soon turned to political purposes. An 
anti-masonle party was Immediately formed ; it predominates 
in several of the counties in tlw western part of New York, 
and has converte in every part of the state, and in many *>ther 
parta of the Union. Thia party Is numerous, active, well or- 
ganiaed, and evtrywhOTa ■eeking political ascendency, Mt 
iwly in tlw itmal stalM, tat in tlM gwiinl foytniBMBt of tha 
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History of FreemajioHr^v {Edinburgh, 1804) ; Tliory's 
HiMtmre du Grand- Or kut de FrttHre (Paris, 1812); 
and his Jda Latmnorifm (2 vols., Phi-is, 1815) j 
Sarsena^ oder der wtlki^mmeHe Jiaumehier (4th ed- 
ition) ; Machenachy Limiener (3tl edition, 18lt^) ; 
FrthftamrEncykhpiidie, by Lenning (t,«»j|:Ksic, 1822, 
3 vols.) ; i?»f drei ntiesien KuHsfurkunden der 
Freimaurerbruderschiifi (2 vols., Dresden, 2d edi- 
tion, 1819). 

MASOKA ; a collection of remarks^ critical, 
pamniaticaL and exf^^^etical, on Uie iMjoks of tiieOlil 
Testament, by the JewisLi due Lars of the ttiird anil 
suocffding: cmturies. After they liad long been 
tran^mHted orally (hence the name, si|»nirying trn- 
ditian), they were fonned into this ciillectiun, at the 
be«*iiiiMiig^ of the sixth century, in Tiberias, where 
there was a celebrated Jewish seliooL and, from time 
to time. aildHtuns were made. It is divided inti> the 
ffreat and little : the furmer cnntains the whole col- 
lecLioiJ, ill separate books ; the latter is an extract 
from the observiitiou!*, which were written in the 
margins of ihe hiliiliciil maiiu5crj|jLs, It is important 
ibr Uie criticistu of the Old Testament, on accimnl of 
its indicaliLin^ of the varion^ readings ; and it cim- 
tains many valuable explanations of dilheult passages. 
It b to lie reg^retted tliat the authors and collectors 
(the Masorites) spent their time in tlie most laborious 
and useless trifling, — counted the verbs and words^ 
and even the consonants, in tlie Old Testament j 
found the mitldle word and letter of each book, and 
nmrked the verses which contuin all tlie consonants 
of the Hebrew alphabet, &c. The Masora was 
gradyally brought into a state of tlic greatest con- 
fusion by successive additions, and the errors of 
transcribers : but, in the beginning of tlie siileenth 
CM^ntury it was once nmre redured to order by Riibhi 
Jacob Ben Chajtm, for Diiniel fl(*mberg, a printer 
in Venice {BtHt'a rahbinka Heltr,, Venice, 1518. 
1521, 1525 — 28, folio); and, a century after, John 
Buxtorf the elder completed the work of liis prede- 
cessor (Bide, 1G18. folio). 

MASQL'K, or xMASIv ; a theatrical drama, much 
in lavour in the courts of princes during the six- 
teerith and seventeenth centuries, in the latter par- 
ticularly in Kngland. They are the most briliiant 
and imaginative among the entertainments of our 
English ancestors, and are traced, with much pnilwi- 
bility, to the religious processions of the church of 
Rome, in which various scriptural characters were 
represented with some occasional tingu of burlesque 
sotemnity. The masque, or, as we should rather 
calt it, in its infancy, the maxauerade^ in onler to 
diHtingiiish it from the species of drama into which it 
iihimately ripened, early became a prevalent fashion 
among the princes and nobles of Europe. The court 
of Henry VI I L, before the tyrant's sanguinary licen^ 
tiousness had deluged it with blmjtl, presentetl many 
of tliese gi>rgeous *ipectncles. Accortling to Holiii- 
slieds clironicle, the first iruisque perfi>rmed in 
England was in 1510, in the first year of Henrys 
reign. In 1530, a masque was per formed at White- 
h&U, ''consisting of music, dancing, and a banquet, 
with a display of grotesque personages and fantastic 
dreaset," Shnkspeftre, Beaumont, and Fletclier have 
frequently introduced masques into their plnys. The 
English masques bear some resemblance to optms, 
as they are in dialogue, performed on a stage, orna- 
mented with nnachinery, dances and decorations^ and 
baTe always music, vocal and in^^trnmentaL The 
parts in the masques of tlie sixteenth and seventeenth 
cvnuiries were UHunily represented by ilie first per- 
sonages of the kiPgdom : if at court, the king, queen, 
and princes of the blood often pei tbrmed in them. , 
James I. carried to its height Uie glory of the 
masque. It had hitherto cousisted of mtuic^ dancings 




gandng, a banquet, and a dispUj of groinqtM pf^• 
sonages and fantastic dresses ; btU tt now assumed 
a higher character, and became *' znarried to imiaor. 
tal verse.'* Previously, ** their diiff niia 
Warton, ''seems to tinve been to sirrpnse 
ridiculous and exaggei-aled oddity of tl^e vi 
by the singularity and splendour of 
Everything was out of nam re and propriefey. Pi 
qiiently the mask was attended with an exM 
of some gorgeous machinery. resemhUng the 
of a modern pantomime ; for insiai»ce, in the 
hall of the palace^ the usual place of perf* 
vast mountain, covered with tall trees, art«e 
from whose opening caverns issued hermits, ptl 
shepherds, knights, damsels, and gipsies, who, 
regaled with spices and wine, du need a fnort^ea #1 
morris dance. 1 hey were ;jgHin recei^etl inio * 
mountain^ which, witli a symphony of ref 
recorders, closed its caverns, and*, |ombUngt4> 
was replaced by a ship in full sail, or a c; 
sieged,'^ {Itkiory of EngUsh Poetry^ ser. 41 J 
glittering chaos was reduced to order by the p 
of lien Jon son : not tfiat he was the first viko ui 
poetry wiUi music, dancing and scenery, Inn fie vM 
more largely employed tlian any otlier |wet of " 
time in tht:i branch of the drama. In his nueaiM^ 
along witli much that is frigid, wearisome, iiid pp> 
dautic, may also be found luucli fine poetry. TW 
masques; tlioiigh they make a great sliow on pspfr# 
were pn>bably not a little defective in fxliiuitwSi. 
Sir Dudley Carleton, an eye-witness, writrs to 1* ut 
wood as follows: *' At night, %ve ^°'^ ''" "tteeas 
maske in the banqiieling-ltoyse, or r irtXm 

There was a great engine at the i i U 

room, which bad mtJtiuji, and in it were liir »auis' 
of sea-horses, and other terrible fisb«^, wttich »«• 
ridden by Moors. The indecorum \ras, that 
was all fi^h und no water. At tiw furtlwr end •« 
a great shell, in form of a ska Hop. wherein 
?ents, ou which Fat the quei^ii and her ladicft. T^ 
apparel was ricli, but loo light end eourtr«aJkl 
for such great ones. Instead of viianJs. thrir 
and anus, up to the ellxiws, were poinird Uad^ 
which was disguise sttflicient, for Uiey w«r ^9fi » 
be known i but it became them nothing 
their reil and white ; and you cannut nmW % 
more ugly sight than a trwip of lean-ftoM Jwwrs.' 
( W i n w< jod s Memorials , 1 L 4 J , ) M ilu» * CoamJ # 
the most beautdul of the pri>i1uctioi«irtiidita«rtAi 
name of masque. This exquisite spednwa*^' ' 
thought, t>eautiflil imagery, and splendid «i 
t ion, is said, by Giflurd, to be defective as i 
and, by D' Israeli, not to be a masque at iJ 
ring, probably, to the deficiency of mis^ 
chinery ; but Warton says, wiUi truth, " Ths 
graces of its exquisite poetry disdained 
and, whether Crmnis be or be not d«icM 
drama, I am of opinion tliat our author hif^ii 
ior only to his own Paradise Lost.'^ 
banished tlie Muses, and tlie mafqotf ^ 
train. 

MASS; properly speaking, the pr»y«H 
emonies which accompany tfie conffcwBi 
euchanst. The word is used genefilly fcr ' 
part of the Catholic service tn which the * 
is ofleretl. The Latin word is mitsa, wWf* 
in early times, designated the pi ' 
the t;hristiaas, cclebJiled umler t( ^ 
ieitourgoi (see Liturgia)^ generaiif i"' 
himself, with the assistance of seferat vf*i 
the altar (the elders, deacons, and .^ilurt-^ •• 
sen re of the whole eomnniutty. a\ 
exaaiple j^iven in the Acts of i' 
41—42), and other paassge^, <hi- ^r 
watcd of prayers, sipging (rhj< jiy t si^i 
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r poKions of the Btble, pntdiMt, and the 
ation of the Lord*g Supper. Toe people 
ly understood what wag done, but also sunr, 
deii, prayed, and reoeWed bf«ad and wine in 
ird's supper. Very early, however, through 
called diteiplina arcani (see the Catholic part 

article Lord's Smpp^), it became customary, 
ccording to many, universal, during the first 
centuries, to divide the divine service into two 
perts by sepsrating the rest of the service from 
lebration or the eucharisL Only the faithful, 
lived actually in oommunioii with the church, 
allowed to be prpsent at the latter : at the for- 
Uso, the catechwrnent (q. v.), the penitents, and 
Mibelievers ; but these classes were dismissed 
t the celebration of the eocharist was begun, by 
wis Catechumeniy exiie, missa ett (i. e. conch, 
*etiiig), or Hi fuit etUeehumenorum remanterit 
foras. I'hus they were dbmissed {digmittio, 
, mitta), from which circiimsLance, in tlie 
, the whole service received its name ; hence, 

the division of mitta eatechumenorum^ and 
fidelium. In the article Lord $ Supper, the 

will find Uie Protestant and Catholic views 
ting the eucharist, the sacrifice of mass, 
>ly mysteries of the mass, and the decrees 

C<nincil of Trent respecting this, the most 
ial point of Roman Catholic service. It re- 
, therefore, to give here an account of the 
ation of the mass only. 

pii the niimljer of the faithful increased, and 
inities of Christians rose, not merely in the 

but also in the villages, the celebration of 

service was intrusted also to priests, who at 
Bciated only before ttie whole community, and 
« appointed for the purpose ; at a later period, 
in onlinary days, and even alone, for their own 
U vritli tiie assistance of one altar-servant only, 
tiriginated. with the high or solemn mass, also 
m or private mass, performed by the priest^ 
id by one altar-servant only. The Protes- 
coniiler this, even according to the Catholic 
ina of the mass itself, a great abuse ; and 

Catholic auUiors have concurred with them, 
ethers maintain that it is indispensable, as it 
1 be impossible otherwise to consecrate the host 
B sick, &c. ; and, besides, say they, the hermits 
I deserts must have celebrated private mass. 
of course, is arguing on the ground that the 
. in the times of the early anchorites, was already 
opfd. If the mass is of such supernatural effi- 
is a great part of the Catholics consider it ; if 
M actual and repeated sacrifice of Christ for our 
^-private masses may also be admissible, though 
Btn of the celebration, founded on the supposi- 
of the presence of the people, may be inconsis- 
*ith them. The celebration of the eucharist or 
>iss separate from the preaching, became more 
aore common, and the actual participation of the 
la in it gradually lessened. I'he responses, &c., 
laade hj a servant of the altar, and the priest 
■ took the sacred elements, — changes to which 
*Jple accustomed themselves the more readily 
^ Knowledge of the ancient languages, in which 
I'iises were performed (in the Oriental church 
'i^k, and in the Latin church the Latin), be- 
'^Qre and more limited. The choir of priests 
'*^ants including, at a later period, the singers 
^iiKicians, took the place of the people, and the 
' <Kfierence of tlie solemn and thi* private mass 
^ consist in this circumstance only, the people 
t ceased to take any pert in the mass, and the 
*t being delivered separate firom this ceremony. 
^Ue 01 tlungs has remained to this day, at least 
^ the greatermimber of Catholic countriet* \ 



■ The mass, then, at present consists of four or three 
chief parts : 1. the introduction, which forms its chief 
part, is called the evangelium, and formeriy consti- 
tuted, with the sermon, the mass of the catechumens; 
2. the ofertorium, or sacrifice ; 3. the ccmsecration, 
or transubstantiation ; 4. the a)mmunion. These 
four cliief parts, of which the latter tliree are consi- 
dered the most essential, are a>m posed of several 
small parts, each liaviiig its proper denomination; 
they ore prayers, songs, shorter and lon«>er passages 
of the Holy Scriptures, and a number of ceremonies, 
which, as tlie essential point of the mass is the sacri- 
fice of the Lord, consist partly of synilxilical ceremo- 
nies, commemorative of important circumstances in the 
Saviour*8 life, or signs of devotion and homage ptiid 
to the presence of the Lonl in tlie host. '1 he order 
of these ceremonies, and of the whole celebniiion of 
the mass, is given in tlie missal, or mass- book. The 
masses are modified according to many circumstances. 
Thus certain parts are changed according to thesnint 
in honour of whom Uie mass is celebrated, or the 
seasons of the year connected with different events in 
the Saviour's life, or the purpose for which the mass 
is said, as the mista prode/unctis (mass for the dead), 
or that intended for the invocation of the Holy (J host, 
and others. Deviations from ttie established rite 
gave rise to the tnissa bifaciata^ trifaciata, multtfa- 
data, formed by uniting two, three, ami more masses 
under one canon. Mitta pratanctificatorum is that 
in which the host has been consecrated one or seve- 
ral days beforehand, which is more common in the 
Greek church than in the Latin. Mitta ticca, or dry 
matt, is that which was celebrated without wine ; for 
instance, on board of vessels, in order to prevent the 
spilling of the blood. It is no longer in use. The 
mast of the day is such as is proper to the season, or 
to the feast which is celebrated. Fotive matt is an 
extraordinary mass, besides that of the day, rehearsed 
on some extraordinary occasion. High mast is cele- 
brated by a deacon and sub-deacon, and sung by the 
choristers. Besides these, there are different masses 
according to the different rites : the Greek matt, tlie 
Latin matt, the Roman and Gregorian mats, Gallican^ 
Gothic mass, &c. 

One of the greatest objections of the Protestants 
against the Catholic religion is the doctrine of the 
mass. They are offended with the doctrine that the 
sacrament of the Lord*8 supper is made in the mass, 
a sacrifice continually repeated for the reconciliation 
of sins, this appearing to them as the application of 
Jewish and heathenish ideas of sacrifice to the Lord's 
supper, while the Bible declares that Christ has 
offered himself by his death on tlie cniss, once for all, 
for the atonement of sins, and the Lord's supper is no 
sacrifice to God, but the offerine of God's grace to 
men. To this the Catholics reply that, according to 
Scripture and tradition, the eucharist is a sacrifice ; 
that the body and blood of Christ are actually present 
in the eucharist (see Lord's Supper), and ihat ** they 
do not offer a sacrifice different Irom that of the cross; 
that it is Jesus Christ himself, who offers himself 
through the hands of the priests ; that he therefore 
is the principal priest or pontiff'and victim, as he was 
likewise on the cross. Can, we," continues the Ca- 
tholic Diciionnaire de Theologie (Toulouse, 1817^, 
from which the foregoing passage is also taken — 
" can we testify our gratitude to God better than by 
off*ering to him the most precious of all the gifts 
which he has made to us — his only Son, whom he 
deigned to grant us, and who gave himself as a vic- 
tim for our redemption ? We then say, with David, 
' For all things come of thee, and of thine own have 
we given thee.' (1 Chron, xxix. 14.) We therefore 
have full ground to hope that God, touched by this 
oblatk»| will grant w new grace/' &c 
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tMr pite natttid, thb gpedolkppllaitloa 
of tho gwit oi iriM of Jw woBM to them to deri- 
■to MNt owimtoffy frm tho Urn meoiiing of tlie 
■crlpturet. In Ilalff ibr trntuce, it was v«f7 ooni- 
man to find tlie power uf releasinf from purjottorf a 
certain number of muli for a certain nimiher of years, 
attributed to a number of massm, akl at particular 
altars ; and the cheapness of the price fur which 
such fjTifat benefit could be procured for the souls of 
the departed was not uoftiequently extolled. 

I'he dispute relative to the mass is by no means 
restricted to tlie two parties, the Protestanto and 
CathoUcs. Not a few of the Catholics are desirous 
of essential changes, particularly the disuse of a lan- 
guage which is not understood by the people, and of 
many masses connected with legends, evidently and 
acknowMgedly ictitioiis. Thus Mr voii Reichlin 
^^^<Hr* proMor of ecclesiastical history and dean 
of the (Catholic) tbeoloricnl department at the uni- 
versity of Freiburg, lias lately advocated Uiese and 
other changes, fur which, of course, he has been 
violently attacked by the Roman party. (See a 
pamphlet entitled filder rifmueke rerkeiztrmrngt- 
MwAl. Guiwkttn einet myfriekHgen Can^nisten 
(Against Uie Disposition of Home to proscribe for 
Heresies. Opinion of a sincere Canonist), Letpsic, 
]83l.)_l1ie advocates of the use of a language, in 
the mass, which is not imderstood by the people, 
maintain tliat the Htun^y of the mass was not 
always foreign to the people ) that it was translated 
into £thiopinn, Armenian, Coptic, Russian, Scla- 
Tonic, Illyrian, &c., but that It has not been changed 
M the languagvs went on changing. '* So that the 
Oriental Christians," tliey say, •< understand the 
liturgy in use among tliem no better than the 
Eurnpean nations the Latin liturgy.*'* (See Did, 
tie Tkfol,, vol. V. p. 291.) Gregory I., or the Great 
(he died alwut 604), first settled the ceremonies and 
Qsages of th<^ mass. 

MAS8A.CARRARA; a duchy of Italy, bounded 
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borough, Podonk^aod QvalmngpflMi 
and the Naukeag pooda, in AsUanli 
named are situated more than 1100 
level of the ocean ( and aeveial otlar 
westeinpart of the atate, have a rtill 
tion. The soil» for tho most part, ii 
tiun, and much of it ia weU* and a 
highly, cultivated. In the sooihss 
the soil is sandy, and not very pM 
eastern and middle comUes, it ii ■ 
though not luaurient. ThesaaMBsrh 
of the western part% with the doffii 
tracts, which are mountainous and fod 
is in general hilly, bat, in the mM 
state, the hills are of moderate deal 
is well adapted to the growth sf g 
trees. Nearly all the fhiiu of tcofsi 
cultivated with suooesa, and alssU 
and other kinds of grauu The ■■ 
shh« aflbrd an abundanoe of iroaai 
found in Worcester and Plymouth ei 
extensively worked. Anthradto* 
Worcester. There ii a kad mine U 
which a subtermnean paaaace of M 
has been opened, cfaieky through • 
cheapness of lead firom the mines^ 
Illinois haa s uspended the works i 
Marble and limestone are found iaa 
ri€s in West Stockbridge, Leoeshtf 
dale. The middle and eastern sal 
abound in quarriea of granite of thi 
for building stone. Quarries of sosv 
in Middlefield. The oocnpatkan oi 
are asricaltare^ mmmesce, mvigMii 
manufitcturiqg. AgricuUnraispersa 
sively by owaera of amell hrm, « 

th»ir nwn IuumW Th* *vmw— ■•^tl 
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c^ember, 1888, empkyed In the fbrdgn and coasting 
trade, and in Uie fisheries, was 4S4,fi07 tons. 
The fisiieries are chieilj of three kinds, vis. Uie 
wtuile fishery, which is carried on in distant seas, 
by sliipB fitted out chiefly at Nantucket and New 
Bedfoi-d ; tlie cod fishery, which^ is carried on 
parily on Uie north-eastern coasts of the United 
SuiteA, and tiiose of Newfiiundland and Labrador ; 
ami ilie mackerel fishery, wliich is carried on ciiiefly 
aloiitc tlie coast. A \am number of vessels and 
seniiien ore employed in these fisheries^ and the pro- 
duce is very great. The manuEsctures of cotton and 
^■uolleii clutCs are carried on chiefly by large and 
o|iuleiit companies, with machinery whidi* is moved 
by water power. The capital of the slate, and of 
ail the New England states, is Boston. It has 
6l,:i92 inhabitants. The towns next in site, are 
Sniem and New Bedfbid. They are rich towns, 
extensively engaged in foreign commerce, the former 
pfurticulariy in im India trade, and the latter hi the 
whale fi^iiery. Nantucket is a town also largely 
engaged in the whale fishery. The other chief com- 
mercial and ftshins; towns, are Newbnryport, Marble- 
head, and Plymoum. The chief manufacturing towns 
are Lowell, Taunton, Springfield, and Waltliam. 
There are many otlier hancbome and flourishing 
faland towns, among which are Worcester, North- 
ampton, and Pittsfield. The executive government 
of the state is vested hi a governor, lieutenant gover- 
■nr, and council, who are chosen aimually. The 
kgfshiture consists of a senate, of forty members, 
cfesen annuiilly, and a house of representatives, of 
see or more members from each town (with the 
cscrption of a few of tlie smaller towns), consisting, 
h all, of 500 or GOO members, when tlie towns exer- 
die their full privilege of dioosing members. The 

fitem^J consists of a supreme jmUeial court of four 
ges, and a court of common pleas of the snroe 
Aumbcr of Judges, who hold their appointments dur- 
ing good behaviour. Both courts are held, at stated 
pcriodsy in each county. Tlie university at Corn- 
bridge is the most liberallv endowed literary institution 
In the United States, and has given to tlie country 
the greatest nnmber of literary men. It luis a presi- 
dent, eight professors, and six tutors and other teacli- 
crs^ besides four professors of the medical school, 
t of the theological school, niid two of tlie law 
It has a library of 36,000 volumes of choice 
Tiu re are two other colleges in the state, 
Amhiri^i coUe^, near Northampton, and Wil- 
ffii €nHi^>;i?, at W illiamstown, each of which has a 
-gt^iili'nt, ilireeor four professors, and two tutors. 
nHmr u ;i richly endowea and flourishing theological 
prmiiiiir^ al Andover. It lias four imifessors, who 
£«4i]-f»rtf'd by the income derived from pennanent 
^, niiil lias commodious buiUliiigs for the resi- 
' llic professors and studenis, and for other 
Tliere are in the state forty- three incor- 
ic&ilemies, part for male, and part for female 
Thfre are several well conducted private 
of considerable celebrity. The most distin- 
of these is the Kouiid 11 ill school, at Nortli- 
>nn v%lndi lias been highly successful, from tlie 
Ji ' ; f riews and varied accomplishments of its 
^^^ i I , and the liberal provision which he Ims 
i\it Um best instruction m tlie various depart- 
* Ttic means of common education are pro- 
lit the public expense throughout tlie state, 
schiiols for instructing all children whose 
chijose to send them, are supported in all 
Wiii. In tlie large towns tliese schools are of 
^h dmnicter. They are not regarded as charity 
"^ ' f but as public institutions, where the rudi- 
of learning are acquired from the same louroes 
dkildrea of the rich and of the poor. Many 





public improvements of various khids have been 
made, chiefly by companies incorporated by the 
sUte legislature. A great number or turnpike roads, 
bridges, canals, rail-roads, &c., have been made by 
such companies, and tlie means of communication in 
the state have been thereby greatly improveil. For 
the history of Massachusetts, see Xeio Englmid, 

MASSACHUSKTIS BAY ; a targe bay, situ- 
ated east of the central part of Massachusetts, and 
bounded on the north by cape Ann, and on tlie south 
by cape Cod. For the former province of this name 
see New England, 

MASSAliETyK ; a collective name given by the 
ancients to the unknown tribes of Northern Asia, 
who dwelt to the east and south of the Caspian sea, 
as far as tlie frontiers of the Persian monarchy, lliis 
region is at present tlie residence of tlie Turkestans 
and Karnkalpaks. The name often occurs in the 
Scythian and Persian histories ; in the latter, parti- 
cutarly in tlie campaigns of Cyrus. The Alans were 
a tribe of the Massagetse. 

MASSALIANS. See Mestaliant, 

MASSANIKLLO, properly THOMAS ANIELLO, 
the celebrated Nea|>olitan insiu'gent, was bom at 
Amalfi, and gained a livelihoo<l in Naples as a fish- 
erman, and a dealer in fish and fniit. Although very 
poor, he had a proud and enterprisuig spirit. His 
love of freedom, and the boldness with which he 
expressed himself re5i>ecting the oppression which 
the kingdom of Naples Iiad long endured from Spain, 
procured him a large fiiction among tlie common 
people, who adniirecf his boldness. As he was des- 
titute neitlier ot eloquence nor courage, nothing but 
opportunity was wanting for him to appear as the 
head of tlic populate. Sucrh an opportunity oflered 
in 1617. Massaiiiellu liad brought a basket of firuit 
to tlie city, for which tlie collectors demanded the 
tax. lie refused, aiul, they usiii^ force, he threw 
himself on the earth, and implored the people to aid 
him against their violence. An insurcent multitude 
immediately assembled, at Uie heau of which he 
advanced to the tax-ofBce, with tlie cry — ** Long 
live the king, but down with the bad government." 
I'hence the insurgents repaired to the castle of the 
viceroy, the duke of Arros, and demanded tliat he 
should receive Massaniello as a colleague. In vain 
did the cardinal Filomarino, archbishop of Naples, 
seek to appease their fury ; in vain did John. of Ausn 
tria, a natural sim of Philip IV., appear in the har- 
bour with twenty-two galleys; tlie insurrection only 
increased the more, and tiie nobility became the 
object of its rnge. Massnniello, who had become 
gf>vernor of the city, rauseil sixty of the principal 
palaces to be reduced to ashes, without the least 
thing being savetl. All niarlcs of the n)yal govern- 
ment (lisiipiK-anML Kvery IxKly was suspected by 
Massaniello, ami death followed immediately his 
slightest apprehension. Seven days etapsed amid 
these horrors, und men bejian to talk of capitutation. 
It was agreed that the taxes on fruit should be 
abolishedr and tlie ancient lilierties restored. The 
assent of the king of Spain was promised within a 
certain time. Massaniello, on tliis assurance, laid 
down his arms, and returned, without demanding 
any recompense or distinction, to iiis former station. 
But the great party, which he still possessed, makUig 
him appear dangenius to tlie viceroy, who was no 
ways disposed to fulfil his promises, this ruler 
resolved to get rid of him. He invited Massaniello 
to his own house, and probably mingled poison wltli 
his wine. This did not, indeed, kill niiu, bu. made 
liim delirious, to which his passion for heating liquort 
may also have contributed. In this s^ the 
unuMiimate man lan through the streets of Nafuea , 
shooting bis best friends, and committing the 
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jljeaiest excesses. The people, who nuw i^pmled | 
iheir dehvercr as a new oppresiMir, iirul wert» ex- 
I ileJ Bg^aiiist him by his eiieinii.s, poured forth 
in cwwds iigaiiist him, shiniLinJ iij3|jbiise lo the 
vkf?rc>y,iuid dfMiiaiided .\fiissaii"n-ll«'s dfaih. He fled 
fur Mitel J ti> u t tiriiielit*^ ctuneiit ; liiit hmr con- 
spirjitufs, formerly bis triends, shut hiiii dead, with 
SL'veml haUs, July 10, 1647. His body was slinoe- 
fiilly (jinhrertled by the popiihire. Ibit the true 
seiiuniieiits of tlie vkeroy weru soon inaiiiiiE^ted ; inid 
Ibe people, fearing n retiewal tif tb** former ojipres- 
sion» agnin becarne inr btileiit. The mnriyr of bbeny 
was nuw reiispiiibered ; Mflssoriiello's iDurdeiii-^ bi-- 
came virttm^i to the popular rage^ his boily was 
buried with the hit:Iiest iimrks of respect, ami evin, 
tor some tJirie, Jield u^^ isarred^ Naples remained sLiU 
convulsed, but iiotbiiig further was eflected by liie 
people. 

WASSENA, ANnnE, duke of Rivoli and prince of 
Es^liii^eu^ innrsbal of Tnuice. &c., was born in IToS, 
at Niee, aod ro>e fnun a cmuiiuni tinldier to the 
rank ui eiunmiiniler. At the cununeiuement of the 
Frcndi reviilulitm, he was an mferior oJTjeer in Uie 
Sartlioian tixxips; but, in 17^*2, when the warriors of 
the new rt puidic had ascpuded mount Cenis, be 
joined ilieir niiik;^, i»«hjii distiiijTuisheil himself by bi^ 
!>aoac:ity nod coiirane^ mnJ was iiiwde a coramis^iuiied 
tjffirer, and, in 1703, |!Piieral of brit^ade. Here he 
learned, withtnit a master^ the sdenee of war, iti the 
skUoiisbeJ?. lu April, 17114, he was appointed jjeneral 
of divisii^n, aiul look eonmnuid of llie ripht wiju^r of 
the Iinlian army. He was the constant companion 
in arms of Boiitipiirte, who, after the successful battle 
of Ro%predf» (17^N>), ap;»inst Beanlien, ealleil lum the 
favourite ehikl itf viLtury. '1 he conimaiideriii-ehief 
sent him to \'jenna to conclude tbe nefrotlatioud fi>r 
jieace, nod, in 1790, to Paris, to procure the ratlficatioti 
of tltc treaty. While iSona parte was in Kgypt, Mas^ 
seim ami Moreati were tlie hope of France" In 1799, 
Massena disphiyed his ability as cofamander-io-chief 
in Switzerland. After havirtg opened tbe war with 
success, he was forced to fab baek to the A Ibis, cui 
account of the ill fiuame of Jourdan on the Daiinbe, 
Here be tofik a strongs position, walehinpf his oppor- 
tunity, and, by the battle of Zurich (Septemlier 25)^ 
preventeii the junction df Korsakoff and Susvaroff, 
who had already Bscended mount St t^othurd. This 
baitle, Urn first tliat the llussUms hud lost in the open 
field for a centnry, decided tlie separation of Russia 
fro m A 1 1st ria , a i id sa v ed France . A ft e r M asse'i la hud 
reconquered the Helvetian and RlkTtian Alps, be 
was S( lit to Italy U* cbi^ck tbe victorious career of the 
Aiistriftus, He hostened, wiib the small force which 
Cfinld be assembled, to the support of Genua, his 
defence of wbich is nuionfj; Ids nm^t renmrkMble 
achievements, len days In^fore the Iwittle of M^f- 
eoyo, when all lii^ resources were exhausted, Mns- 
9ena obtained an lionounLblc ciipitulalion. The 
consul Utuia parte, who now returned lo Paris^ gave 
liim the chief cnnimand of the nnny. Feace soon 
fdlhiwt'd^ Massona was chosen meridier of the eorps. 
iigi*latif, hy tliF deportment of Ibe Seine, and, in 
1801, was create*] marshal of the empire. In 1805, 
be receiveti tbe chief command in Italy, where he lost 
the battle of tVildiero. When the archduke Charles 
wa* compelled, by tbe ill success of the l>ertnan arms 
at Vim, to retire lu Imier Austria, Masseim pnrsued 
hmi, but was nnahleto pain any advantage over 1dm. 
After «be peace of Presbnr^, MHs«;ena was sent by 
Nnpole^ui lo twke pr)sse*sion of tlie kingdom of 
Nip lei f<»r Joseph, and captured CaiHa, After the 
bftltle of Eylttu,in 18f>7, Na(«ileun sunimomd him to 
Polund, 111 take the conmmud ol tht? ri^bt wing^ of 
the French army. After the neuce of TiUit, war 
JiftTin^ brokea out m Spain^ Massena took ibe field 






witli tbe title of duke of RiToU ; but, in lS09,ti«1»«i 
recalled lo (lernumy. He was present in the batilti 
of FckmiihL Rati^bl^^, EbersberR, Essbiifrenjuid Wn^ 
mm. At Esslin^fn, liis otnstancy am! nrnior^ *»Trt 
the Frpiich army fromtotnl destruction; ao<1 NHtxilroB 
rewarded him widi tlie dignity of prince of Essbipnt 
Afipr the peace he hasti-ned to Sf^taiii, lo Atbtn 
Portuffal from tbe hands of the Britisli. \V>binj»iuii 
retired before hini, and took a fiiri»n«r pu$ioi«ii it 
Torres Vedms, for tlie defence uf LisUui, t»tl »•« 
of pnivisions made it impo«iNible for tbe FrvtKititwm 
to hold oat lon«;cr. Alassena \xns at length olificrrf 
to retire. Napoleon recuiled him from &paK«t4 
in I8l!;f, left him wtLliout a command. Iiilttiikc 
commanded at 'Fouhm, declared ft«r Lonii^ XVUI, 
and was cn*ated comnninder of tlie onler of St Lorn, 
At the landing: ^^f Niy>oiioii, in 1815, bis condim It- 
Toulon was by no means doubtful. Whin the r» 
|)eror was re-estabtisbed, be swore iillegiarH-e i» 
and was made p ei ami commatitler of il*e 
i;tKird at Paris, and contributed nuicii lo lb* 
vatiun of tmnquillity in the city, during the tnrbuU^ 
period which preceded tbe return of ilie lini:^ Iff 
lived afterwards in retirement, siiid his dnth «rw 
hastened by chagrin at ilte cuiuiuct of liit ruyftUiUL 
He died April .1,'^1817. 

MASSILLON, Jean BArnsTE, ov 
e^t pnlpit orators uf France, was I 
Hieres, in Provence, entered, in liis f }fV, 

the congregation of the oniti>ry, aiid In i - j jM^ni 
Jiivonrile by his pleasing tiiBniiers, wimii h.-*e*rf. 
excited envy. He was accused of some A«Mir(» and 
atlempLs were made to exclude him fro» Ibe ocwgrf > 
^Lion, and it is said that be retired, for souie noDthv 
to the abbey of St Fond. U'he applause wilb vhidtti 
bis funeral sermon on ilie archbishop M^-nri ti" ViiiM 
w as recei v ed , i i id uced t be p;eiie ral ol i I ««, 

La Tour, to cull him to Paris, lit :r^^ » 

obey, ami, against his iuclination, lo a^'eiui a»epiii|i^ 
wlipre his g^enins soon showc^l itself, la ^i Itv ^nmf 
and peculiarity. Accortiiiifr lu snme. «d aituver l« 
a pastoral letter of the cardinal Noarilrs>, vlM^ 
Massillon drew op bi the luime (d tiis cotivei]i,»ua0> 
ed the attention of the cardinal, in compliuice * 'tl 
whose order he returned to the orntorj. Tlitt^fbrn* 
which he met with in Paris, es^en at fsort* *9» 
almost without example. Tlie effect cil bii 
dti pr/it Nmniire f/cjr Elus was atiiUHt 
Maiisillon spoke with that powerful ainpttliiy 
L^n he resisted only by utter want ofMla^ AfwT 
Im had preached the first time at Vei^^ut^ 1 
XIV., who was famous for tlie happiness of hii 
pliments, addressed hita with the words. ** Ud^ 
other preiicbers, I luive often been miicii plettfd 
them, but having heard you^ 1 was mucli S 
with myself." His delivery contribvtrd mwM l»i 
effect of his eloquence. W »th apparmt 
nay, evpu ne«bgence, he producer! n fgfffftkt' 
than others with studied art, Thi* famous 
ron once exclaimed, after hearing^ one of Mj 
sermons, *' There is an orator ; we are t*ul 
Oil account of bis amiable temper and tnai 
was chosen to rectnicile cardinal N«Mttl»« 
Jesuits ; hut he found that it was titu 
vert sinners iban to reconcile iJi 
regent appointed him, in 1717, to tbi -. - 
which ho could not have accepted, Imd i 
of liis paid the expenses ciumecicU xv 
the year following:, be was chosen tn 
fore LouM XV,, then nine yeni^ lAd 
a series of sermons, so hiin 
of Petit Carimr^ which arc j> * r -I* 

eloquence. They arc remai k,i>'ir, oia^ hr 
political truths wbieb they cmitain j wmem 
that (be moiifircli is oadt for the pm^pli^ 
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|>pnmted him. In conrormHy wliii the ordef of Godi 
ml not tlie prince, but the laws, ihould rule*, of 
tbidi the irionurch is but the minis tpr and jj^unrdinn. 
D i7l0, Massiiloji wns cliospii a inembtr of the 
kademy. Cardinal Dubois procureiJ him tlie pre- 
mj ufSevigny. His l^t discourse in l^&ris wq5 tJie 
nigral sermon on tbe ducJiess of (Jrleans, From 
iBt time, lie never Ifft his diocese, where his virtues, 
fcrticuturly his diaritj^ fmd prociii-ed him ttie re- 
fcrenee oj all. He died in 174:?. His sernioiw ore 
fating ubhed for simplicity, knowledge of the iuiman 
tart, no artless iow of eloquence, natural and lively 
liagery, richness of ideas, perspicuity and wamitli, 
"hey awaken virtuuus feehn^, and not controversial 
ivlour. The nephew of this distinguished man ]>ob- 
fihed a complete edition of his uncle's worki» (1 7 J5 
t seq* ; rv^niited at Farb, in ilG^^ in 13 vok., Svo; 
id at Lyons, Leruy, and Lusandjn 15 vols., lifmo). 
MASSlN(it:R, 1'hijji% a distii*guished Knglisli 
pmatist^ in the beginuin>y of the seventeentli eeu- 
ty, was tJie &on of a retainer of the earl of Fem- 
^ke^ and was bom at Saiisbtiry, in J585* He 
lid led at f Jxfor^l, hut quitted the university without 
Itin^ a decree, in consequence^ perhupSj, of bis 
jiriiig become a Roman Catholic, Little is known 
iliis personal liistory, yet he appears to hnve 1>een 
pinali^ly connected with the wits and poets of bis 
lie, in conjunction with some of whom, as Fletcher, 
pddlet'in, Rowley, and Dekker, he conipo«!ed some 
fhis dranuiS, lie died in 1639. As a dramatist, 
|fts«inger is more natural in bis character, and ptjeti- 
I in liis diction, than Jonson or Cartwrjglit, and 
iy« critics rank blm next to Shakspeare. I n tragedy^ 
iwever, be is rather eloquent and forcible than 
Itbetic ; and in ricliness and variety of humour, his 
lined J can by no means vie with tliat of hi^ ^reBt 
ister. His plays were published collectively, by 
[r J. M, Mason and Mr X Davie^, in 17T9, 4 vols., 
ro; but the best edition is that of Mr W. Gifibrd, 
ItK notes and a life of Massinger (4 vob*j 8v0| 
105). 

, MAST. See Ship. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. In legal n«ieptn- 
lt>a, a servant is one who owes his services to onotlier 
br a limited periotl, but not for life, or who^ in other 
1ot*h^ 13 not a slave. Servants cojisist of two classes, 
knely, those who receive wagen, and npprentices. 
he contract for service, in Ihe respective cases, 
qtiite different: in each, the seri^ant in bound to 
|der service, but in one the master h bound to 
f the stipuUited v^uges ; in the other, to ^ive in- 
icticin. The ma?=ter is nnswerable for the atis of 
:#ervmnt, done by authority of the ninster. If the 
prant does an injury to another, directly conse- 
mi upon the emi^loyment about which he is set 
ihe master, tlie iBlter, as well as the senniit, is 
fireiiible in damages to the party injured, mIi ether 
I injury ari<ie from want of honesty, skill, or care. 
I the masu^r is not answerable fur ftuy mischievous, 
^ulent, or negligent act of one who is his servant, 
I is not dime in the em ploy mentor by the authority 
^tatt joaster. Thus where a servimt wilfully drove 
^Bpter'9 carnage ae:Einvt another, and injured it, 
pKheld, after murii deliberation, that the master 
p nol answep«ble, for it was stepping asiile from 
i employment alxuit which the servant liad l>een 
^ and was not authorized by the miu^ter. Where 
i servant employs another, the master is answera- 
t for the one so employed by his authority. The 
■tract for hire gives the master or employer no 
thority whatever ftir the corjioral punishment of 
^ servant or jierson employed. If he is negligent, 
;ifi any respect in fault, the remedy is on the con- 
pel, (As to tlic other description of servants above 
tniioned, see article Jpprenikahip) The terms 



of apprenticeship entitle the master to Ihe services 
of the apprentice for tlie time limited in the inden- 
tures of apprenticeship, and impose upon Uie muster 
the duty of providing for and instructing the appren- 
tice. The master baa the right of uuHieralely cor* 
recting the apprentice; but, in case of ill treatment 
of tlie apprentice by the master, or neglect to instruct 
him in Ihe tnide or business proposenl to lie taught, 
the law ought to provide some imra*?tliate remedy, 
in case of ihe sLipulatiojis in the articles of appren- 
ticeship beitinf insufficient to meet the case ; and such 
provisions are introduced into many codes of laws, 
though other coties are deficient in Uds respect, and 
tlie apprenticf^ is condemned to suffer years of bond- 
age and cruelty, and arrives at manhood without in- 
struction, or the habits likely to render him a useful 
or happy mejnber of the community. On the other 
hand, the apprentice may lie perverse, vicious, idle^ 
and ungoveniable ; and the laws of some slates make 
provision that, iu such esse, the master may be dis- 
charged from his obligalions. As to the liability of Ihe 
master for the acts of tlie jipprentice, they are the 
same as in respect to other servflnts. 

MASTER IN CHANCERY. The masters in 
chancery are assistants to the lortl chancellor and 
master of the rolls ; of these, there are some ordinary 
and others extmordinQry : the masters in ordinary are 
twelve in numl>er, some of whom sit in court every 
day during tlie term, and have referred to them in- 
terlocutory orders for stating accounts, nod compute 
ing damages, and the like j and they al«) administer 
oaths, Hike affidavits, and acknowletl^ments of 
deeds and recognisances : the masters extraordinary 
are appointed to act in t!ie conn try , lieyond ten miles' 
distance from London. 

MASTER QP ARTS. In the German universT- 
ties, the title of mugutiT art i urn is an academical 
honour, conferretl by the philosophical faculty, after 
a previous examination in the general sciences, par* 
Liculariy philosophy, philology, mathematics, physics, 
and history. The word mtighiter, connected with a 
qualifying phrase,, was used among the Romans as a 
title of honour; as, for instance, magiiter npuimn {tee 
the next article), but its present metining must be 
traced to the time of tite estnbli^hment of the oldest 
universities. Regularly orgaoisEed faculties were not 
then known, as lliey now exist in the universities of 
the continent. The whole circle of academic activity 
was limited to the seven liljeral arts (see Jri): th^ 
teadiers were called ar(i»fji; the boily of teacher^, 
the facufttf of artigts ; and they who received piifilic 
honours on the completion of their course of studies, 
for their diligence and knowledge, and had already 
received tlie degree of baecntuttreusi^ were called 
mttgistri ariimn (nmslers of the lil^eral arts) — n title 
wiLh which lliat of doctor of philosophy was afier- 
wards joined. As the origin of this dignity is niort* 
nncient than that of doctor, it is still placed I)efore it 
in most of die Ct enimn universities. 'Ihe precise per- 
iud of its introduction is not known j butevenin the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the honour \vns so 
highly esteeuied in France, tlntt the most distinguish- 
ed men were eager to obtain it» Since that time its 
dignity lias been greatly diminished. This title is to 
be distinguished from the mughtftr iegt;nt^ tliat is, 
one who has obtcinetl the right, by public dispntii- 
tions, to deliver lectures. In the Engfifh and 
Aniencan universities, the title of muster rtf arts >^* 
intenaediate between those of bachelor of arts and 
doctor 

MASTER OF THE \\mXSE{magisierequitmn); 
the commander of the cavalry among the Romans. 
He was amon^ tin- hiif h extraf>rdinnry niajii*5trates, 
and was appointed by the dicLitor immediately after 
his own election. lie was next to the dictator in 
3gz 
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ntnky in the ormy, nnd Imd almost the same insignia 
witli Inm, He was ubo peruiilted ta muuut his 
hm'ic in the city. 

MA8TKR OF THE ORDNANCE; a great 
ofEcer, uho hus ih(i cJiief cooiiuand of the ktug's 
c»i!\|jTAnc6 arnl artilii^ry. 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS ; a patent oiBcer for 
life, wJio lias tlie custody of the foils of parliainent, 
and [^tateiits wliicti pass ilm ^reat seal, and of the 
records of dianccry, &c. In the absence of the 
chancellor, lie aits as judge in die court of diaucery ; 
at nther time^, he hmrs causes in the rolls clmpel, 
and makes ofders ^ he bis a writ of summojis to par- 
liament. 

MASTER-SINGERS. Between the shivery of the 
Eastern castes, which hUid ineo imniutabiy to tlie 
occupations of their fiitliers, and the perfect freedom 
of porauit witli ue m the West, stand, as it were, the 
corpora tious of the middle ai;ps. The kwlessiieH of 
the times compelJed men of Uie same occupatkia to 
unite io societies for tlu ir mutual protection ; and, 
bejiig^ so united, their disgust at the wiid disorder of 
the period led them to subject tlieroseUes to rules 
evFLi of a minute and pedantic slrietness. These 
hubits of constrEiint eiLteiideJ tlielr uifloeirice beyond 
Ihc useful arts to tiie fine arts, and even to poelry 
itself. In tliG tliirteenth ccjitury^ poetry was a fav- 
ourite occupation at courts and amoii^ tlie knights ; 
hut, witli tiie beginning of tlie fourteeiilh century^ this 
peaceable di.s|xwiition ceased almost entirely, and 
incessant fenik almost everywhere ensued. Indus- 
irj and the arts^ however, ^ew up behind the Walls 
ofjhe ci titers (ij. ¥.), and tlic corpuratiom of citiiena 
were e»tahUshed. During tlie long evenings of win- 
ter, tile worthy burghers of the German cities assem- 
bled to read Uie poems of the mioslrels. Some of tlie 
hearers were nutiirally led U> try their own skill in 
vei«e ; others followed ; and the spirit of the age 
soon imbcxlied tliese votaries of the muse in corpora- 
lions, or, at least, societies after the fashion of cor- 
poruiiiHis. Like the otlier corporations, they laid 
claim to a very etirly origin. It is well settled tliat 
tile emfjeror Clmrltis IV. gave them a cliarter and a 
cout of arms. They generally called twelve poets^ 
mostly of the time of the war on the Wurtburg {q, 
▼,) their masiert ; lience their name masier'tiugeri. 
They preferred, hoW0ver, the more moilest name of 
frkfuU fif the mtuim^tamg. They met n t ccrtaii i d a y s , 
and criticised each otlier^a productions, in which 
external correct nej>s seems to Imve appeared to 
them the dnef object; few, indeed, liad an idea of 
the di (Terence lietween [joetical and prosnical ideas or 
•aprefsions. Their attempts in the lyric style were 
jiniitad to spinlunl songs ; in the epic, to rhymed 
vefislons of the s^-rijitural narratives. They were 
al^ fond of the didactic style. The rules by which 
the members of the !»oc!Jeties were lo be guided, as lo 
the metre, &c., of tlieir compositions, were written 
on tt' table J and called Tatuialur^ for tlie sake of 
•ttforcing a strict observance of purity in language 
illd pro^nly : tlie cliief faults to be avoided were col. 
lected ; tliey wi^rc ttiirty-two in number, oiid distin- 
^shed by particular names, tie who invented a new 
metre, invented also a new tunej the names of which 
were the drollest, and soiaetimea the mujit senseless 
imiiginable. Resides their stated meetuigs, tliey 
held public meetings, generally on Sundays*, and fes- 
tivals in the afteri]<Hin, in churches. In Nuremberg, 
where the master-singers flourished particularly, such 
meeting w*fre opi'm-d with free-siujjing, in which 
any body might sing, though not belonging to tlie 
c«ir|ioratioti. lu Uiis, the dioice of the subjects was 
left comparatively lincon^trolled ; then followed the 
dhcf singing, when only those who belonged to the 
cerponitiou were allowed to sing, ntul oiiiy on scrip- 



tural subjects- The judges were calJed Mtrikm^* 
and sat behind a. curtain. There were fuur: out 
watched whether the sung was according to the text 
of the Bible, which lay open befbre bim jlImb seooiMl, 
whether the prosody was correct ; the vhinl cnii* 
cised the rhymes; tlie fourth, the Uinv^ Every 
fault was marked^ ami he wlio had ieweat teoihrcii i 
the pri£e--« clmin with medals. Whoever hid wotti 
a. ciiaio was allowed to take apprentices, 
many of whom was a great honour. M( 
never taken from apprentices. After the et{ 
of his poetical appreiiticesliip, the yottug 
admitted to tlie corporation, and declare a 
after lutving sung, for some time, with moa 
These strange societies onginated towardi 
of the fourteenth century at iVienta* Stnisbtirf , 
burg^ and bsted, in several free cities ot the cia|uir, 
njitil the seventeentli, in Nuremberg to Ihe ei^th 
teeoth century, where, probably » Uie rrnuwii J 
Hans Sadis (q. v.), tlie famous sJiocmaker aiul pgpt, 
kepi them longer in existence. Sume of tlw isM 
famous master-£i i age rs were lienry of MeisMn,«slM 
Fraueniofi (that \i,icoman-praije)^ diidof of 
at MentK; master Regenbugen (Rainbowj^a 
master Hadlaub and ^f uscablut. 

MASTIC; a re^tiums sub&tance obtsimil fm 
incisions made in tlie brandies of the piMwtiim lr<- 
(iMeu4, a small Iree^ or raUier shrub, gn^wutf wi Utt 
Levant and other countries bordering oa tlir MnU 
terranean. This tree belongs to the natunt &MI9 
ierehinthacejs^ It attains the height of fiiirrn U 
twenty feet; the leaves are altertmle and ^luiMe; 
the (lowers ar« smulU, iiicuiispicuou^. d;9|»u«nj ^a 
axillary racemes, and are siicceedvtl by uti i^diil 
drupe, containing an osseous nut. It fiirm* out u( 
the must imporUint priHliicts of Scio« and tm« b*«« 
cultivated in tlii« aiul sniue of die neighbaHruic H^ 
ands from r^aiotc antiqtiiiy. Ilmt sQMiisio fiimit 
a great iufluence on tlie re-iiiioo^ , .p..„i..^# M«4jr • 
consumed in vast tjumitities li IkeitirijA 

empire^ and is there used us a n by ir.«rti 

of all denominations, for the pur^tu^c oi c^rtL.mv^'^ 
tee til and imparting an agrerable Oijftur tiiLhr bfWik 
It was formerly in great repute as a mrdiciiw ikuay^ 
out Europe, but at tlie present tune k fii| iiu^ 
used, 

MASTIFF {eani4, hm, viUatic^isy TWi mhh 
variety of tlie cnniim rtice is disUngui^heil If § 
head, dependent lips and ears, and the 

his form. Like most of tiie larger kii 

although extremely vigilaiii over any llufift ^^ 
mi tied to his charge, he is by no meatii mv^; it 
will not almse Ihe power witii 'a v ' ' » mum^A 
nor call il into action^ unless \ I if njuntt^ 

As early m the time of the Hui....i. ...M,iii 
titfi were heJd In high estimsitioit at Hirni*'. I 
streugtliand courage, esperiolly tht«»e (rt»in 
where an officer was appoiotetl^ fur th<t imryni 
breeding them, and tr.in>niittio^ to Uir iiD|>«r.^lf m? 
such tis he III ought capable of sustain tii<> t^e nxitva 
in the amphitheatre. Manwood, in hi^ wtuk *w ^ 
1 ores t4 II ws, says tliis variety of the dug drii%rta 
name from the Saxon p$^*e lA«/«*c, or tU*rf fi^ 
ener. See Bog. 

MASTODON ; im extinct gentit of 
packjfderwaitt, or thirk-skniiM*d animals, 11 
improperly. ciinfouiHied with {Xkif nmminoth (q. 
fossil elcjiimiit. It is found only m a f««&d 
several nearly entire skeietons liit^' - ' — - 
covered in the llniti-d States. 81 
been early disint#«f red, Imt it was . 
tlial a consideruble pi^rtiott uf two vL 
tained by Mr Peale, near Newburgh . ai 

others have since been dug up in diHf xviil fora it 
th& country. There ii one m\Xi the sWm wik 
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pVmi in the Philadelpliia tnoseuiBf nnother at 
Itimotej and aiioLliiT lielonjiinr ta Uie New York 
i?UED. Till* tuo-iUiJon in Fliilailelptiia meusure^ 
htfen feet in Itiij^ih, and t^leven feet five inclies 
leight. The tusks are teu feet seven ioclies hm^. 
et-tii^ to buve been provided \vith n trunk, and la 
footl and nmniier of living to liiive much resem- 
J the ele|jhaiit. TJiere are no traces within the 
Kid of iraditiou or history of tJte existence cif 
se animals as a living Fenus. When and how 
y peris IimI^ if ascertainetf at allj must be revealed 
^eo I ngica I data tiee G odmaji's American Nutu ra i 
iturtf^ vol. iJd* 

mAsTULDGV (from ^«#r-f, breast); ttiat 
ncli i>f tooltigy whkh treats of the uuunmiferoiis 
ma hip 

HASTRICnT, or MjESTRlCHT {Trajeeium ad 
sam); a strong place in the kingdom of the 
herJmids, on tJir k-ft bank of ibt Nfeui^e, capiUii 
lie province of Limbur^ ; fifteen mileis north of 
g^e, and forty-six east of BmsM'ls ; Ion. 5^ 41' E. ; 

60O 51' N.J population, 48,410. Itis orieof the 
t ancient towns of tile Nether In nds, and belonged 
nerly to ilie duchy of Lorraine. It contains ten 
liolic and Hrole'siant churches, and several bter- 
ami cliiiritable in!>tituiians. It is tuhTably weU 
if stirronudeti by walk and ditche!)^ and i^ one uf 
strongest p}at:es in the Netherlands. Near it are 
e stone quarries, in which are subterraneous i>a&- 
es of great extent, where the fanntrs frequently 
« hay T corn, and other articles, it lias hitherto 
rifsd an a brisk trade throu«:li its port on tlie Mense, 

regular packet-bouts ran to Liege and olhiT 
;es on the river. (For the eftects of tJie Belgian 
uhitiiJii <in this novigntionj see NttAerlttfith.) 
slrtcht lias been rendered famous by tlie numerous 
;es wliicii it has sustained. In 1C73 and 1748, it 
I taken by the French, who bombartled it witl^oui 
?ess in 1703, and again captured It in 1794. 
1 A T A D O R (S pan i Hb . one who Aith). II i is word 
jMd in some i^nine^ with cards. In ombre and 
jHle, it sipii&es one of tlie tliree principal cards, 
Himrer always the two bUick aces, tJie deuce in 
lies and cJul>?, and tiie seven in heartd and clnb^. 
t application is proliably taken from Uie Spanish 
-fights (q v.], in whicli Llie man who gi?es the 
ily blow to tlie bull is called r/ matador. Others 
ri» Uie name fruni a band of \ olunteers, who were 
blisbeij by the inliabiiants of Barcelona, when 
r fciuabt hgainst Philip V'., ojid whose duty was to 
isli with dealli tliose who murmured against tlie 
rmmi'iit. 

L%TANZA5| a sea|>ort on the coast of Cnba, 
left rues from tlic cimst of Florii?a, and twenty 
B Hnvaniia; loo, Sl^^^fl^ W.; hit. 2'^** t N.; popn- 
pn, 11.311, or, including the garrison and 
ii^er^, Mi3i0 ; 1041 free black«,30b7 slaves. It 
iluateJ on a lay of the same name, which afitirds 

of tl»e hirgiest, safest, luid most convenient har- 
rs ill America, Imving a good castle for its 
rtice. It has coinsideraUe commerce, exporting 
ar, woks&es, and coffee. Ibe situation is 
Ithy. 

-lATAPAN CAPE (Bnciently Ta^narmn), This 
e atid Miilea, or cnpe St Angelo are the two 
(t southern ca|jes of the Moreo, tlie fnrmcr in hit. 
' 23' ifO' N.; bn. 22^ ^i^' 38 ' E.: Uie latter in 

ZQP 25' N. ; Ion. 23** 12* 8" E. 
(lATERTA MLDICA, are the matermUi with 
«^ phy^icinnii attempt to cure or allevinie tlie 
DProus difeai>es of the human Ixidy, and compre- 
id a frreat variety of jsuh>lanres taken from tJte 
ieral, animoL and vegetable kingdoms— such as^ 
er, copper, bismutli, mercuryt lead, iron, anti- 
iiX» tiUf arseiiici &iid tiiic^ from ejnougfct the 



inelalUc bodies ; sutphar, lime, soda, nitre, magnesiia, 
bor^x, and Ee?eral salts from amongst the minerals | 
and iR'arly two hundred sulj^tances belonging to the 
animal and vegetable kinj^doms. All tliese articles 
are susceptilile of an int'uiite number of com In nations, 
and upon tlie skill and promptitude with whii:h tlic!»e 
are made and applied, hinges the whole system of 
tlie practice of physic. In early timeSj Uie articles 
of Uie niateria medica were still more numerous aiMl 
complex tlmn at present; btit as many substances 
were then employed from fanciful and superstitious 
motives^ mrnJern physicians have discardftl these, 
and adopted a f^w others, much more valuable and 
cejrtain In tlieir eHects. Thus in ancient tinies^ 
neitlier antimony, nor Peruvian bark, nor jalap, nor 
ipeciicuan, nor sarsaj>arilla, were known to exist ; 
hut tlie proijire&s of cliemistry» and tlie discovery of 
Anuric^, have put 11.4^ in possession of iliese simples, 
whkh have proved of tiie greatest value to mankind. 
Antimony, v^hen lonued into James's powder, and 
l}ark, in all its comhinstimis, liave prcser\'ed many 
tliou^ands f liv es annually from fev ers. Jalap , n ex t 
to senna leaves, is the most eiJicacious of purgatives, 
and ipecacuan is by far the best and safest emetic, 
which lias been yet disc:overed. To chemistry also 
mankind are indebted for many valuable additions, 
such as the preparations of mercury^ and the know* 
li'dge of tlie cHicncy of acid gases in tlie destructiitn 
of the powers of conta^non. The spirit of commerce, 
too, has added its share to the stock of valuable 
drugs. Egypt sends us sennaj borax, and opium ; 
Russia, rhublirb; from India we derive cinnamon, 
cloves, Cfljeput, ginger, gamboge, kc; while from 
South America and tlie West liiiiies we import many 
of Uie most active vegetables employed in physic. 
Unfortunately, however, the weahhy inhabitants of 
Great Britain are too fond of taking drugs, and 
uiivvilhng^ generally, to employ abstinejice and 
alisiemiousnesfi in the cure of their maladies ; so 
that Uiey are very frequently sick or aitingf and 
seldom give themselves that fair chance of living to 
an advanceti age, which Uie salubrity of their chuiate 
would oilierwibe entitle Uiem to expect If it were 
more Uie faslitou to fast, and u^e Uie warm Iiath, 
fewer pereous would experience disease* See Medi- 
vine. 

MATERIAL and MORAL; two terms used in 
military language, and derived from Ute French. 
Ihe foiTiier means everythijig belonging to an army 
ejtccpt Uie men and horses; the hitter means Uie 
spirit of the soldiery, as to djcerfulness, courage, 
find devotion to their cause. Thus it is said : 
Though the nuiteriai of the ormy was in a wretched 
condition, yet in respect to its jnorai it w^as superior 
to the enemy. 

MATERIALISM, in philosophy; that doctrine 
which considers matter or corporeal substance llie 
primitive cau^e of things. He who adopts this doc* 
trine is called a maiermtiAt, In n^pect to psychol* 
ogy, in particular, materialism means the doctrine 
that Uie soul is a material substance. MaterialiMn 
ia oppt»sed to the doctrine of the spiriLujil naUire of 
Uie soul, or immateriali&ni. Both may be eiUier 
euipirical or traiisceiiilental. Materialism is of Uie 
fii^L sort, if it founds all its posiLions and rcasonhigs 
on experience derived from the sensual world, and 
therefore strives to explain the internal phenomena 
from the cxtei-na) ; it is transcendental, if it looks 
beyond experience. MaterialiMii diiiirs according: 
as it considers matter merely, or matter in an organ- 
iaed shape, as the original existence, and in the tirst 
cjise sometimes adopts an etiicr^nl matierj an invisi- 
ble fluid, sometimes the li-iit, water, &:c t aa tllc 
primitive syUuince^ It aUu djilci-s according; to the 
hypotljeses by whictl it explaiiis the vrtjclu ul llihip, 
2%2 
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In regard to the soul, tbc materLilist maintains that 
mfltter produces in itself fspiritun] chaiisjKS, or that 
ttie soul is a consequence of llit* wliole ixidily orp^iiii- 
ixatiun, by whidi matter h reHtwd and ennoliled into 
mind. Among the odvtiraLes tif Uiis di>ctrine we 
may montiwi PriesUey* 1 his theory, however, does 
not explain iiow mutter can think, aiid liaw physical 
inotioii can produce mental changes, wtiidi we ilo 
not observe in so many organic bein^ ; how, in 
particular, a notion of its o^\ ii activity can ori t»inate. 
Numerous nnxiliary liypotliesev, therefore, have iK'en 
devised, a^ that of the vibratum of nerves by Hartlpy. 
Jn decided opposition, h<iwever, to materialism, is 
our consciousness t>f the identity and lilx^rty of inrin, 
which would be annihilated by it, because matter is 
governed by the necessity of nature, and free will 
tiierefore excluded. Matermlism is a very ancient 
view of nature, ami tlie predominant one iu the most 
ancient (ireek philo*;ophy. poetry, and inytholotry, sur- 
raunded, hovrever, by all »he graces ki which the 
poetical spirit of tliisi imaginative people could array 
it. 

MATIIEMATICAL CEOGRAPHV is the ap- 
pUoition of mat hem!i tics and astronomy to the 
measurement of iije earth. The nncient's liad made 
no iueonsiderable progress in this science. This 
science starts from two priijciples: 1. that tlie earth 
IS to Ije cfuisidered as a sphere : and, 2. that the 
points and circles, imag^ined on the heavens, corre- 
spond witJi points and iircles on the earth. See 
Earthy Poh^ E<^rf*Jlvr, Ttt^pks, Mf^uiian^^ Degree ^ 
JLatUude^ &:€. ; !»ee, also, (tfo^rtrpfiy. 

MATH fci.M ATI CS. If we call everything, which 
we can represent to our mind as composed of homo- 
geneous j^Kfirts, n magnitude, matheuiatics, according 
to the conujjon delinition, la the science of iletermiii- 
iiig magnitudes, i. e. of tveasuring or cakndating. 
Every magiiilude appears as a collection of homo- 
geneous purt*i, nnd may Ijfi considered in this sole 
respect ; byt it also appears under a particular form 
or exti^nsion in space, which originates from the 
onmpy«iiii<>u of tlie homogeneous parts^ and to which 
iM'loJig ttie notious of situation, proportion of prts, 
Hic, Notmilyatl objects of the Ixidily world, hut 
alM> lime, mvvers, motion, light, tones, &c., may be 
represented and treated as matJiematieal magnitudes. 
The science of matliematics has to do only witli tliese 
two pro[>ertie^ of magnitudes, the quiintity of the 
homogerteiiuH pnrts, whicli gives the numerical mii^^- | 
nitude, and the thrm, which give-s tlie magnitude of I 
exten*»ion. This is one way, and the mo^t conunou, 
of representing the suhject : there are others more 
philosophical* but h'ss lulapted to tlie limiteti 5f5ace 
which can be allowed to so vnst a subject, in a work 
like the present. In iuve-stigating tJiese two pro- 
peilies of mnenitudej, the peculiar strictness of the 
proof-4 of miultcmatics gives to its mnclusiona and 
all its processes a certainty, clearness, and geiiernl 
application, which siitisfie-* the mind, and wevates 
and enlarges the sphere of its activity,* (Sefi Me- 

*f S I •^'* •o^ fr**! dfrwtt. It* rpftaiiitv,— thft pi^n^uiu 
**,a1T** "***•' ^^fiv^f^m morn* nor l«M*thsn th* rew^Bnifiy 
'"Skk-l""**' '"■""' '''■''►**^ in li»elr» iitid ]nil«>p#ntl(«iic» of nU 
\u!Z ^*"* ' -li it from ipirnry iiOut rH^Di"*, Hn4 

aMnlnf ftiri < i •'nug mind mmv to prerislon And ki- 

••^S*?* te*'' xpn-iiHiiap, thmn tli# stiidv of ftipithe- 

nMm. nut, uiii iMt' i*HwT UnnA^Xbt** verv f xerllfnrji*ii reiid«>r 
ttltablff \o «*»« 11 Tifirtial dlri-ciioci tn n,p mhid. t.> witliilrAw^ it 
rnm, bthJ unfit it fur {ifimiili^ iif M diir<^rciit f hnmrtPT. Iti^nre 
■n miiny^ ffrcwl m»th>'tnAtiri«nt hAv«i appparcd tn i^m whnltv 
undEti-d liir (ithpr ttti.Hem. On the wh<>J«^, hrnvcvpr its advjut. 
luiTM tkrm *f. Kri»»t that It nn iipvit hv dLipi>m«Hl wttli in « 
lib#nit i*ilur»tirm. NitUiinv «Tcp*fid» mtd <»ti"v]il«8 the mind 
raortt than thv uci\tvMtu*n of » m«tKi>tnBti(jd truth, • law whirJi 
!• ob«ty«d throuirli'MC Dii* uitiv^r^. IV xriKly ut rlip O'tjk 
««rtl"n« RfT.jTiln uliiiM MlMvirNUoti of tUU iijfliif»i]r«>; and th.-fn 
t^tvw iriht>iJu'r<« III which VtfTif will N* much d«u^«r uf the 
pVpU b«iiif unduly bbtorb^ ia Ike itudy* 
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tAod, MathetnathaL) According as t 
considered merely in the respects abo7« 
or in connexion with other circiiiiK'Atict^., 
loatics are divided into /ii/r/- and appUed, Y 
themattcs are again divided into anthmetit 
which cttfisiders the numerical quality of 
and geometry (q- v.)> which treats uf nuigntoto in 
tlieir relations to space. In the solutkici of tkkeif 
prolilems, the common nicnle iif numerical 
and also atgrhra (q. v.), aitd anal^gis (q, ».), 
employed. To the applied mathecnalics belonf U« 
application of arithmetic to poiiticaL, cmni 
and similar ailculationa ; of geotnetry to survrfif 
(q. v.)i levelling, &c. ; of pure inathetnatics to Ht 
powers and eiiccts, the gravity, lh« jtound, kc^ 4 
tJie dry^ liquid^ au^l aeriform bodies in a state Mm^ 
in equilibrium or in motion, in one wonl, it* apf6» 
tion to the mechanic science^i^, (s«« tiediama, 
Hytfrm/^namies, &c*) ; to Lite niys of light to lit. 
optical sciences (see Opttc*, DmptricM, fertpttlmt, 
&c.) ; to the jiosition, magnitude, motioti, paili, te, 
of heaveuly ImmIics in the aslronoiDicid MviK^f [Wt 
JsireiHimtf), with which the measurement atiij mioK 
latioTi of time (see Vhroiwtog^) and tlie art olTtiiikiif 
sun-dials (see Dial} arc closely coutiectrd. 'llfc 
name of applieil mathematics hai rnnmtiiB \mt 
so extended os to embrace the apDlkfttkiQ 
science to architecture, oavigntkm, tne milil 
geography ^ natural philosophy, &c. ; but 
connexions it may more conveniently tie 
as forming a part of the re>|iecti% e scieocfs Wtdwk 
It is to be regretted ttiat there is as yeloo p«#dif 
satisfactory work, treating of ibe hirtary of lliii 
science, so noble in itself, and so raft in Iti 
Uon : even Kastner and Monlucla leave nadTia It 
desired. The estahiistiment of matliffMllo m i 
scienti^c basis prohabty took plac« aaxNii; tlv 
Indians and Egyptians. The first r|rrfh|cjiiiit 
of the science we find among the Gfvrk«» IImw 
great teachers of Kurope in rdmo^t m\i 
I'liules, and more particularly ryttmgorsi, 
Hudoxus, investigated mathematics with « 
spirit^ and extemted its domain. U appnn till 
geometry, in tliose ages, was more Uinroit^f cat 
tivated tlian arithmetic. The aticientiv takH, 
understofHi by the latter something dilScmtt fnm 
tliat wtiich wp understand by it. In id,, <rv l«v« 
not a clear idea of the ancient aritliaieCac. TIair 
ntimeriral calculation was liinitcil ind «* 
sutficient ground for which might he foiaid 
their inij-ierfect way of writing nuTiit>ers, iftba«««l 
no other renson. Knclid's tnnious Eieii>t*iit% » wwl 
<if unrivatlefl excellence, considering ihv timr nf ai 
origin, the ingenious discoveries of Art'iiinmk«,ii 
deep iiivestifjutiou of Apollonius of Penni, f3U0d 
the geometry of the ancients to a height whkll Itf 
been the admiration of all s^uliseqiietil 14 '^ 

then it Ztas been made to liear iti«)re on 
and Im^ become more connected with aKlln 
Among thetJreek mathematicians nri* 'H 

Eratosilienes, €onon» Nicoraedes, II »j >> 

machus, I'Lolemy, Diophaittiis, Th«Hiii, Troclui, ^^ 
citK, r.'^pp us nnd others. It ts remark a Iile diil# 
Romans showed littie difpositifin for nialhaiillrtj 
but tlie Anibinns, %vho learned ifUltit«»atle^ Uf 
almost all llieu' science, from tlie Qrrcika^ ooe^H 
themselves much witfi it. A Igebm and tngOKMiV^ 
owe them impfuiant improvements. Thnitnc^ if 
Arabians, mnthenmtics found entmt<. ' =^ 

where, under Alphonso of Ca^l(% a i rp 

displayed for tlie cultivation of thi^ •., 
this, it found a fertile *oil in Italy . ;i,hl m ' 
vents a monk wo»dd sometimes fMi^.sA > : 
witliout, however, adding to its t* i rji* r . 
reserved for later age«. Matlieiiiatic!> owii» Ui\ 
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jittilnden, Peuerbach, Regiomontanus, Pacciola, Tar- 
iig'lia, Canlaiiu*^, Macrolycus, Vieta, Ludolpltus de 
Jeuleii, IVLer Nyiiez, Jusiu.*? Byr^e, arid others. To 
his periiKl, however, all nmLheiimLical operations of 
ujy exient reqiiirwJ a weary leiisrLb of detail • when, 
ti the s4;vifjiLet;nth centory, Napier* hy the introduc* 
ion of lo^ariUuiis, iiiiineniely fkeililaled the process 
nf cakiilaiion ; and KewUm anJ Leibriilz, by tJitir 
nfijiiii^siniEiI ailculu!', opencil ihe way into regions, 
Eito which, before diein, no miLihenmlidiuu attempted 
D pt'H**trate» From tliis time, the science obtained 

wontiertul exteasioii and influence, by the labom^of 
iicli minds fls Galilei, Torncelli, PuM^ih Dt-scurtts, 
/llopital, Caisini, Huygheus, HaLrriot, Wailis, Bar- 
o\v, UnlJey, James and John Bern on ill i, and others, 
rims it became pos^siihle for Manfi'edi, Nicoli, Nic. and 
>aii, Bernonilli, Eiilei', Maclanrin. Taylor^ Bradley^ 
JJairaiit, D'Alembert, Lambert, Tohins Mayer, Kast- 
er, Hindenbiirg (the inventor of the comhmatory 
!iiilysi*») La^mng:e, Lnjilac:*, l.ej^endre, CausSp Bes- 
d. and tlie inter nmthematieiaiis in tfie eighteentb, 
id ill niir century, to make great advances, ami to give 
I satisfat^Lory conclmJons^ not only rpsp^cting our 
irlJi, but also the lieaveiily bmlies, the phenomena and 
I>wefs of nature^ and tht»ir useful application to die 
EUU of life, to estahbsh firmly so many notions, pro- 
iauiity vagne, and Ui correct so many errors, (See 
ke articles on tlie^e mathematicians, and the works 
milioiieil in tlie articles on the various branches of 
ItttiinnaticsO The number of mathematical manuals 
iB fOMW daily, without, however, much surjmssing 
lOllestof the earlier ones in perspicuity, novelty, 
id meibcxl, or rendering tbem minecessary to Llie 
lorou|rh fitudent. 

MATHEK, Incrk.\8e, D, D., one of tlie early 
residents of Harvard college, was horn at Dorchea- 
ir, Massachusetts, June i^l, 1039, and gjraduated at 
larvard, in 16ai3. lie wa«3 ordauied a minister of 
le gospel in lOtU ; but had preached before with 
tmt success at tlie North church in Bosttm. In 
fciie, ICSa, he was called to jireside over Harvard 
lllr^c, which he coutinuetl to do until 1701. His 
irnitijEf, aeal, and f(enenil abilities were of great 
Hit J to tlie institution. He dti^tinfriiished himself 
|o a-<i a very skilful and efficient political s€r\'antof 
p €»airaonxvealtlL When kin^ Charles H. signi- 
kJ hts wish til at the charter of Massachusetts sliould 
f resifiie^l into hiti hands J n 1683, doctor Mather 
UteiMwd against a compliance* In HBS, be was 
t^ut^ to Kngland, as nijeiitof tlie province, to pro- 
re redress of grievances. He held conferences 
ih, king James on the situation of the province^ 
idy when Willinm and Mary ascended the throne, 
wd his suit with them in audiences and by memo- 
Ss, In 1092, be returned to Boston, with a new 
larier from tlie crown, which sfiuie of his oid friends 
ndenined ; but the general court accepted it, with 
iblic thanks to the reverend agent, for the industry 
III ability witli which he coiulucted his neg;otiati<ma 
r settling the govt-rnment of die province. He died 

Boston; August £3, ITSJS, in tlie eighty»fiflh year 
I tli« age, having Ixjen a preacher siity-six years. 
m is said to have cxjmmonly spent sixteen Itonrs a 
ly ill his study, and his sermons and other publica^ 
|>iis were profjortvonahly numerous. During tlie 
lidtcratt tielusion, which he lahoured to mitigate, 
I wrote a book to prove that tlie devil might appear 
t Uie shape of tin iunocent nian, *'' by means of 
bfcli a number of persons, couvicted of witchcraft, 
leaped Llie execution of die sentence of death/' By 
\ftt\e of liie bioD^phers, he is slyleti the father of 
Ir New England clergy. An octavo volume entitled 
markables of the Life of Doctor Increase Matlier, 
tmcains a catalogue of eighty-five of his publications, 
Bi including * * the learned and U5eful//rr/«ce*j which 



the publishers of many books obtained from him, as 
a beautiful porch unto them, and which j colieciedf 
would make a considerable volume/' 

MATHEK, Cotton, D. D„ the eldest son of In- 
crease, rivalled or surpassed his fatlier in leaniing, 
inllnence; and tlie variety and moltitude of his pro^ 
ductlons. It is reconled in his diary, that, in oi\e 
year^ he preached seventy-two sennons, kept sixty 
fasts and twenty vigils, and wrote fourteen books. 
His publications amount to 38:^, some of tliem being 
of iiuge dimensions. His reading was prodigious ; 
his research exceedingly diversified and curious. He 
was Ixirn iji Boston, Feb. 12, 1G63, and graduated at 
Harvard college in 1078. In lti84, he was ordained 
ininisler of the Nortli church in Boston, aa colleagne 
of his father. He died in 1728, aged six^ty-five years, 
with tlie reputation of having' been the greatest scho- 
lar and author tliat America had then produced. Hts 
piety and Ijeiievoleiice were almost comiijensurate 
with his learning. Credulity, pedantry, quaintnesa, 
eccentricity, are blended, in most of his works^ witli 
marvel loos erudition, and instructive details of history 
fmd opinion. He was a fellow of the royal society 
of London. His largest and most celebrated work 
is his Magnaiia Chrisli Jmericana, or the Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England, from 1626 to H>98, 
in seven books, folio. His Life is extant hi an octavo 
volinnei, written by his son and suoc^sor, Samuel 
Mallier, D. D., also a learned divine and autlior. ^ 

MATHEWS, Chaiiles, See Jl/tt/^/mr*. 

MATH I AS, Tho3ia3 Jajues, a distinguished 
scholar, was educated at Eton, and at Trinity college^ 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. A. in 
1774, and, in 1775 and 1774>, gained some academical 
prizes, llh first publication was odes, chiefly from 
tile Norse tongue (4to, 1781). This was followed 
hy a pamphlet on Uie Evidence relating to How ley V 
Poems (1783). For sevcnd years after the publica- 
tion of the last of these work^, he did not ageiiu come 
forward as an author. He was ele<!ted fellow of liis 
college, but, after taking the degree of M, A., was 
called away from his fellowship, to be clerk to the 
treasurer ot the queen. In time, he rose to be vice- 
trcasiu-er-^a place he held for many years— and after- 
wards, on the queen's death, he bad a pension 
assigned him. In 1794 came out, anonymously, the 
first |jarl of the Pursuits of Literature, aitribuied to 
Mr Mathias, The poetry does not often rise above 
mediocrity: the notes, Itowever, jjrove great learn- 
ing, witli keen criticisms on public men and opinions. 
Tliree more parts were sybsequently puhbshed, and 
a volume was added C4:intaining translations of the 
notes. Some of tlie persons assailed were so highly 
indignant, that it would scarcely have been safe for 
any man at titat time to have avowed himself ttte 
autlior. In 1791, Mr MaUiias gave to the press the 
I miHTtal Epistle from Kien Long to George 111*, and, 
ill the following year, the Political Dramatbt of the 
House of Commons — a satire on Mr Sheridan. In 
1790, appeared his Letter to Uie Marquis of Buck- 
ingham ; in 17l>7, a Fair of Epistles to Doctor 
Ilandolph and the Earl of Jersey, occasioned by the 
loss of some letters whicli the princess of Wales had 
addressed to her mother, and, in t7[*8, the Shade of 
Alexander Pope on the Banks of the Thames — a 
satirical poenu with notes. These works were all 
piihlished without Ins name. Mr Mathias, in IS 14, 
removed from England tt» Naples, where he resided 
nivLiI his death, which took place in August, 1835- 
I!e til ere made excellent Italinn versions of tlie Lyci- 
das of Milton, and the Sappho of Ma^'on, and hasi 
pybllshed, in a uniform and elegant niBuiier, the fol- 
lowing" valuable works : — ComiMmimcnh L^rki di 
piU ttiusiri pQcti (tltaiia (3 vols.); JggtutUa ni 
Ctfrnpomnu^Hi (3 vols.); CQmmentdrJ iHiifrm aU\ 
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Ittdria dftta Poetfa Ilaliana^ par Crtwetmhini (3 
*ola.)j Tiruhotchi Sittria tUUa Ptfetia Ualiana (3 
vols,); Canzoni 6 Prota Totcant (I vol.); Canztmi 
Totcani (L vol.); and Detta Hag ion Poptiea di Grs- 
tfina (1 vol.). He also edited (in 2 veils., 4to) the 
Works of 'iiionias Gray, with his Life uud AdiliLions, 
puliUshed at the expense of llie university of Com- 
brhige. 

MATILDA, mnrchtoness of Tuscany, fiitnmig for 
her connexion with Gregory VIL, was a dnngbtpr of 
Boniface, roarqub of I'uscany. She was bot'n in 
1040, and nuurleil Gmlfrej the tfnnip-hacked, si>n uf 
tJie duke of Lorrainej but always llvi-ii sepamte from 
him, beiog unable tt> pxdiEinge tite mild <"liniate of 
Italy for a mtrtliem sky, Hein;^ left n widow Iti her 
thiriieih year, she engn|^eil devotedly ou the side of 
Gregory VI 1, oiid Urban li., iigiiin&t the emiieror 
Henry iv., lier cousin. She was almost llie iiisepar- 
nhie companion of Greeory, nl^vaya ready to tissist 
him in every tiling tJiatli*^ noedeil. This close curt- 
Hex ion gave rise to many mifuvu arable fu^gestioiiit 
which were, however, |r|-o.midle5$, altliou^ili it Is 
certain that their friendship was hmoded not otdy on 
policy, bat also on mntnal iaeluiation and e*te<?m. 
Matilda liad been accustom^ by her mother, to see 
in the pope a saiot, while, ni the same Lime, she 
reverenced tJie sanit as a father. CJrp|^nry ha*!, 
Iherefore, fouad macli opportunity to iuHuence the 
foriitation of her character. Her mind, mareovpr, 
was susceptible of a very high teuf^ion, and had been 
disclpiined to mnidy firmness. '1 here are, therefore, 
grounds enough for explaining haw she should be 
able to tlare and do so nuu'h for Clrej^ory. The 
donation of all her g:ootls and possessions to tiie 
Roman church (in 1077 or 107l>, for the oHg;inal 
records aro lust), was, prolwibly, hut the least sacri- 
fice. The sharing with him every diiitger that she 
could not avert, and her exhorlatiims tr» litin to 
encounter that which was unavoidable with stead- 
ftstiiesi and courage, show her energy and re<;ijErna- 
tion. She alone stood by him ng;ainst the emperor 
In 1081, SUMsioing him with lier trea*^iires, wliile 
Rome was besieged ; ond» even after tlie death cif 
Gregory, she prosecaled open war against the em- 
peror. She died at Polirfme, in 11L5, in the Bene- 
dictine convent built by herself. Her death gave 
rise to new fends betweea the emperor and pope, 
Paical III., on account of tlie duaation above- 
mentioned. These fends, finally, revolted in the 
eetsion to the pope of a portion of the estates of 
Matilda. They coasisted of Tuscany » Mantua, Inar- 
ms, Reggio, Fiacenm, Fermm, Mmlena, n pnrt of 
Lhnbriaf tlie duchy of Spoleto, Veronn, ond almost 
all that ron<!titutes the jiresint |*alrlniririy of the 
churchy from \ iterbo to Ovirdo, tot^ether with a |iart 
of the Mark of Ancona, See Pnprx^ and Gre^wy 

M.^TSVS, QeiNTiN; a prunter, who wasortgitifllly 
a blacksmith, Ixiru at Antwerp, in 1460, Diff'en»nt 
Bcconnta ore given cif the occasi«jn of ht^ quitting the 
forge for the piencil ; but most of hi!> hiivi^phers 
agree that it was in con^^eqtienf c of Ijeconiiiig eanm- 
cured of tlie duughter of a painter, whose hand was 
to be obtaim^d only by a mtistrr of thf s^ame profits- 
tion. He chicHy ptiiated portraits and hiitf f5gurt*s in 
common life, br^t M)mettniL's muiei-took preut works, 
of whkli a descent frcvm the criss, in tlie cathedral of 
Antwerp, is a favourable specimen. His picture of 
the two m*»ers, at Windsor^ is also much admbed. 
He died in 1529. i 

MATTER J that which occnplps wpnce, or that 
which the hunum mind considers as the siihstratum 
of botlies occupying spare. As matter is prrreivcd 
by nt only in as far as it affects us, we i(ms,trfinsider 
% 89 ■ometlitng effective tu space, wh)ch, by its ex ten- j 



tion and motion, operates according to laws, FMi 
early times, tlie most various notioM have 
maintained of the essence of maUcr tnd die 
its operation on the mind. In the roostincki 
powers, not unlike tlie soul, were eoocetvtd to e»i^ 
in matter, by means of which it opemted on nin^. 
Leucippus and Democritus considered the mmnte 
as consisting of empty space and atoms, and etpltinea 
ail living nature by the influence of rrtemal powm 
In later times, Descartes made a total diflH«Sioe be- 
tween the material and the simple, or tntelliciiiiL 
and conteivcd extension to be the only mer^ 
property of matter. According to him. utvitter Htft 
simple, but comiKised of parts^ which, i« rralltj.iff 
indivisible atoms, but^ in idea, are still divi<ihlf » 
have still exteasion. Newton, who did i 
into metaphysicfd investigations on the si 
stnteii thfit he cnnsiders matter us an a^i;i>:;a.rn 
the Kinallest pnrts, which again are material wd fi' 
extended J nnd, by an unknown powi-r, are siniielf 
conaected wilh each other ; whence it fiUoin^lH 
he also belongs to the ntoniist?, Thf* doaliiit if 
Descnrte^ iiivolvetl the metaphy - »c(tmM W 

the miSon of the spiritual witfi l» m pnt 

dilhcultles, and thus caused (im* rem metapbyvdi 
systems. One of the most remarkable is the iitf 
(hfortf (q. v.), which absolutely denies Iba 
of mtitter, and declares all onr notions of 
thin^ to be but ideas or imog-es, which the 
Iniplunis in the soul of man; whereupon. M\ ' * 
fonaded the tt pinion, thRt we see all thiaei 
and tliat we are authorised to deny I he 
all tliini^ except tiod iintl the spints In ?t9MM 
considers the cflccL of matter on our tv" ' " "'• 
eneeofdod, Spinotft and Hume ^ 
in the ideal theory. The former soj , 
subfiLinee, whose properties are tiriltitte pni 
thought and extension, and explafnetl all 
nnd laaleritd phenomena as states of llib am pvail 
of thought and i-xtension. Hume, who milliarattpi 
fubsttinces, nor subjects, nor any indf peadctll bikpi 
considers ail thtngs^^piHtual nnd niateriaiL al i Pf** 
of passing phenomena. Leibnitz, who §^ how fill 
dificult it was toexpluin the influence of iMIitr OB lk» 
tniad by dualism, idealism, or materialifla, 
the doctrine of monndt, (q. v.) PriestJif 
further the o]iinion of Boscovich, that nifi 
merely of physical paials, which attracttndiffli< 
other, and said that matter is a mrre Bltnote 
repulsion, which has a relation to certain 
ptiints hi S}wce. Notvvithstnndini^ tlie flMlf 
which have existed, matter is still the gfvvl 
mankitid. It will always be n^skcd, If wMW^ 
matter are essentially different, how could tfapf |ib^ 
sihly Influence each others and, on the otlirr faiii 
w*e cannot reason a way the many pheiHKDfaa aW 
Indicate such a dillerence. In j ! ' ' ■ , maUiff^ 
aho opfiosed to form. Material! Ii btloip 

to matter, as inipenetnibility, nn> , ... .^.uaiai^V 
divisibility, and is opposed to spiritual. 

MATTHEW (railed also Let^i), an rvanpUnal 
apostle, son of Alpheus ; prev&mis to his €au,«iiii 
ofllcer of the Ronmn customs, and, accordlDg M i^ 
diiion, a native of NasaretlL The accTNioti 4)^ 
lifr are imperfret and uncertain. TradiUoii fff** 
seats him as having suffered martyrdara kl ftifc 
His Cospel has beea supposed, by somt CflliOh* 
have been originally written in Hebrew. ^ tl»i* 
of converted Jews, about A. D. 00, If tliii li ii 
cn«e, we have now only a Greek iransbtioa rfl 
the onfi-imd having l>een lost. His narralUw hi* 
nccordinjrto the chronological order ofcTnilliH 
in his report of tlie teachings of our Sariowv 
pears to give them not precisdf at iMf 
dehvercd, hut to arrange and gnuip tfiaM 
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to the tuyect. Th« cetiuliii?n<»ss of the two first 
i!)taptm his been calleci jn question. 

MATTHIiW OF WliM MINSTER, an andeiit 
Eni^ltsh rhroiiider, vras a BiMieiJicUiie miuik uf llie 
ftbl]«y of We-stminster, who livi-d in the fourteeiUli 
Cf'iitury . H e ci»mpiled a chronicle^ commencing from 
the cri-iHion, luid extendiiiR: to tljc year 1307, irJiich 
fee eiiiiileit Fhrei HUforiarnm, whence he had the 
nanii" of FtoriUgttt. Tills work chieiSy relates to 
Ell «; I is 1 1 liistorT, and m very fre**ly iraBscribed froin 
Mutihpw Pam. It was [lublished in London, IdUTt 
mill at Pmnkfort, J GO I. 

IV I A TTI I K \VS, Char lim, n celebrated c^niscd] an , 
was liom, in Lomlon, June 28, 1770* and at the ai^e 
*>f fa urtPFi I ^vas IhjuikI apprentice to liis father, Jaiue^i 
Mntlhew^J; a l>w>ksellef in the Strand, who died in 
ISO I. Hjr readin» t>lays be imbibed a strtiti* parti- 
nitty hr llieni. and his first perfornimiee wiis in a pri- 
vate (4riy, At length, he resolved to make the stnge 
his pn*ff*5ion, and performetl at Richmond and Ciin- 
terbnry. His father, fn>m relig^ious nintives, was 
aivpr«!e to hii son's playhi^, fnid, beinpf informed that 
I he wnn at a certain town lor that purpose, wt-nL there 
witli the detcrniiimtion of lilssint^ him off the stiig^e ; 
but, on hi^ return, Jip t<j|J his friend, that, thontjh he 
^ saw his name in large letters in the playbills, and 
I was resolved to cheek his career, yet the people 5o 
lauolietl at his perforiiianee, ihrit lie conld not help 
|laugtinig liini^'lf J and tliey so applwuded that he 
i was obliged to do the same. In 1803, he was en- 
|pi^!^ at tfie Iheaire Royals Haymarket, where he 
M])p*«red in Jaibtd, in the Jew, and Lingo, In the 
iArn^eable Surprise, Unskin, Old Wi^ipus, Sir Frct- 
I Ril Plaffiary, and otlier similar characters, witli so 
\ much upplause that he soon came to lie cons i tie red 
of the best mimira that ever appeareil o« the 
F, and, in 1801^ ^'^'^s engas^ed at Drnry-lane* 
n that hoit<e wn«^ Ininied dovvn, in 1809. the com- 
y pedbrmed at the Lyceum theatre, and Mnttiiews 
took tJie pnrts in wlilch Bannister liad hitherto ap- 
pmred. His snceess in Somno, in the Sleep-walker, 
Kt the ITaymnrket theatre, ensured him an eng^age- 
ment at CoFent-ganien theatre, where, however, he 
remained only three seasnns. In 1817, he plajed his 
Celebrated chamcier of Mnltiple, in the Actor of nil 
I Work, thirty nights, to full liouses, in the Lorwion, 

Baftenvards with equal success, hi the provinciid 
tres. 
pelin^ con^icioiis that he possessed within himself, 
ridnally, the power of attracting and entertain in gr 
Ihe pidilic, he now joined with Mr A mold, of the 
Lyceum, hi the establi^^hment of a monoilramatic 
entertainment, called *' Matthews at Ijomc ;" Mr 
A mold finding the house, antl Mattliews furnishing 
llie Rfiiusement* Never, perhap^s, did a project of 
I a nature so decidedly sticeeed ; niglit after iiit»htj 
season after season, the theatre was thronged with 
ill the beauty, rank, fashion^ and tidents of the 
itropolts. Nor was this to be wondered at. What- 
ever merits Matthews posses^eil as an actor on the 
itage, his qnalitie^ of description, imitation, and 11- 
ItislTBtion^ o^the stige, fur transcended them ; in the 
one he shared the talents and success of many, in the 
other he ?itood alone and unrivalled. His was not the 
inere mimicry of voice or manner ; he i>os5e5sed a I 
peculiar power of copying the minds of the persons he 
Imttatcd ; and hi§ greatest efforts were produced by 
imagininff conversations between men which had 
never taken place, hot in which he depicted with a 
inastcf hnntf their minds, characters, and disptisl- 
tions. This power, added to a cnpioiw store of nnec- 
dotei the quirk e^it possible perception of the ridicu- 
lous^ an trneqcmlled talent for shiging comic songs 
of a species wliirh lie himself originated, in which 
ip^akixTg is combined with sitigingi nnd his gentle- 




manly fnnnneri, naturally rendered him a popti' 
lar PIP ml]«r of private society. It was not surpHs 
in^, tlierefore^ that when the public were jiermit 
ted to partici|>ate in the gratification which had 
been confined to his pergnu»l fiiend*, they should 
eac^erly avail themselves of the opnortunity of wit- 
nessing an exhibtiioo combining ail the slicngth of 
his various and varied resources. 

Tlie oamea of his various entertainments were as 
follows :— . 



Jfl!9, Mrtil Cme\ Adreaturva. 
iHln, Trip t*i Paris. 
18^. Countrjr Cousin<9. 



ISiL Earth, Air. Fir^, and 
18». Yootbful Daya, 



After five years' success with the^se cntertahiments 
Mr Matthews went to America, Jind nrrivetl nn tiie 
Gtli of Septemlier, 1822, at New York, where he was 
extremely well received by the public. Being 
libelled in the Philadelphia Gniette, he brought an 
action, and was awarded 3(X)0 crowns dtnnai;**s. He 
i-ettuned to England in Jtily, 1823; and on the 2oth 
of March following, priMltieed hi* " Trip to America*** 
This, and his *' Jonatlian in England/* acted the same 
year in Mr Arnold s regular seasfwi, bt*Ciime the sub* 
ject of much ilhnaturea remark here and across the 
AtlanUc. Mr Mattliews publi>heil an exculjjatory 
letter in the " European Magazine/' 

U'hen Terry *s intellect began to fail, Yates (who 
owed his in trot] uc lion to the stage to ^Tattliews) ap- 
plied to him I and the consequence was* tlie name of 
Matthews, instead of Terry , appeal red as joint-mun- 
nger of tlie A del phi theatre. 1 hi y entered into a 
partnership, tJie term of which exjured just five days 
after MattJiews'ii death. By the agreement, when 
either of them acted, he received ten piunds. There 
i^t fittheAVii subsequently gave his entertainments, there 
he (in tlie dramatic season) performed ; his first ap- 
pearance be ijig on the 29111 of September, 1S28, hi 
" Wanted a Partner," and ** My Al>s<*nt Son.*' Lat- 
terly, a coohiess arose between hiiu and Mr Yates, and 
he declined acting there at all 

We continue the list of his entertainments :^ 

\^%. Trip t<fi Aroerieft. 183H. Comip AnniiaU 

I8i?3u Mfitinrjind urn Book. Ifrit. Cmnic Aruumf, Vnl, f. 

Ijtifi, tiivtUliriri"*. mm Coaiu* Apnaal, Vi»l. 3, 

XB-n. L\t llmry Lane) J eta. loniic Aiinnn». Vol. i. 

IH-'H. Homo Circa I L 1834, Y*>uthful ilnj*, ind 

imx ^pritiff MwtSiiif (wtUi Yatw). Home Circuit, 

It was afRrraeJ that Mr Matthews would not dare 
to cross the Atlantic again, after his vivid sketches 
of onr American brethren; but he formed a jiister 
estimate of his powers and their gOfxl sense ; smd in 
1834, he paid America a second visit, and for tlie 
first time gave his " At Home*' in the United Stntcs. 
He subsequently acted liis round of theatrical charac- 
ters; and waSj as before, received with the greatest 
applause. 

Circumstances, however, induced him to shorten 
his stay iti America, and he relumed to England, 
He became ill on tlie voyage, which was very stormy 
and dangerous ; and when he reached Liverpool his 
weakness was such Unit he was unuhle to quit the 
town for some weeks. He tlien renmvcd to the house 
of a friend, near Dnventry, where he seemed to rail j; 
but it was deemed advisable as speedily as possible 
to remove him to tlie West of England, where, in 
spite of the mildness of the air, ana onremiLting at- 
tention, symptoms of a fatal disorder exhibited 
themselves ; and after several weeks of protracted 
sufTering, on the ?8th of J tine, 1835, heing his 
fi fly-ninth birthday, he expired ; the immediate cause 
of his death being water in the chest. 

As an actor, the rnpidfty with wfiich Matthews 
seized npoo all prominent and eccentric points of 
character, and tlie felicity with which he portrayed 
tl.i fl), were wonderftiL Hl» field of observation iva« 
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humaD imiure in all kts endless variety^ aiid no man 
ever observed it to grpater advautnge. The designs 
for all liis '"At lioine^" were^veiiliy himself, though 
ivritteu by odiers ; hence cauie, perlifips, in a great 
measure, tbe spirit of his perfoniiaiicej as in tJiis respect 
MattJiew^ jnight be (xsiupared to a great musiciau 
playtrtg liis own jnu&ie. He was the satirist and 
rehuker — a gentle and an aiausing one — of the vices, 
Lbti follies, and tiie extra va^nces of the day. He 
fjid not distort his character, but bis incidents. He 
diose those circumsLiiices under which the peculi- 
nrilies of his cliaracteri* could be best disphiyed — a 
privilejve winch every novelist and drainatii^t h^ 
claiuied from time immemorial ; and within tlie^e 
Ixjuiids he was always true to iiatnrc. The finish of 
bis sketches was as sorprising as their vigour, and his 
extreme vers&tiliiy more extraordinary tliaii both» No 
nuin since (Jarrick ever went through such a range of 
t haracter, whilst hia occasional touches of exquisite 
tenderness and patlios mingled with his rich comic 
humour in strange yi^t harmonious combination. 
Mattliews was the only actor of our day who could 
sufl'use the eye witli tears of emotion, and convulse 
tile features with laughter at one and the same 
moment . Nothing could excted the correctness of 
bis ear; he spoke all tfio dialects of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and ^\'ales with a fidelity perfectly miraculous. 
He would diiierimitmte between the pronunetation of 
the diflerent Ridings of Yorkshire, and speak French 
'vvitli the Parisian accent, the patois of tlie SoutJi, or 
the guttural tune of the riemisk 

Tn i>crsonj Mat U lews was aljout five feet eleven 
incites in height ; his countenance was pleasing on 
tlie slage, thtmgli a singular twist was always percep- 
tible about the mouth, aiid seemed tlie latent token of 
liis irresistible drollery, 

MATTHIAS CORVINUS, king of Hungary, 
second wn of the gallant Hynniades, a man of preat 
ability, who^ by his wars against the Turks, excited 
tlie interest of Europe, aitd in Hungary, was esteemed 
the first of btr kings. The enemies of his fiither 
kept him imprisoned in Bohemia, but, in i45a, at tlie 
age of sixteen years, he was called to the throne of 
Huojsary. Several Hungarian magnates opposed 
the election, and inviied Frederic HI, to accept the 
crowji. The Turks, profiting by these dissensions, 
invaded and laid waste Hungary ; butCorvinus, hav- 
ing compelled Frederic ill. to resign to him the 
crown of iSt Stephen, liastened to meet the Turks^ 
and drove them from the country; Between JUiS 
and 1478, he conquered Silesia, Aforavia, and Lusatia; 
lie was also victorious over tlie Poles, and took part 
of Austria, including Vienna, from Frederic HI. 
These wars obliged him to lay heavy taxes on his 
subjects, and lie governed arbttj-arily, but must 
be allowed to have been a mnii of extraordinary 
powers, Huriiig the whole of his d is turbt^d reign, 
he not only encourarged science, but cultivated it 
liimsclf It is much t^i be regretted^ that the great 
bbrary, which he collected at By da, was destroyed by 
the Turks, twenty yeJirs after his death. At Budrt, 
he reposed fr<»m the toils of war, and collected 
Bcbolar^ onmod him. In 1488, at a diet at Buda, 
he established laws apuinst duels, for the better 
administration of justice, Ifec. He died in 1400, at 
VitMUiHj when occupied with urepnrations for a new 
WM' against the Tnrks. He left only a natural son, 
Joliantics Corvinus, who was not able to obtain 
ihe crown, 1 he candidates for it were numerous. 
The Hujsgarimis elected king Wladialuus VIL of 
Hohemia, 

MATTHIASj Jony van Harlem. See jina* 
httpfitts, 

MATI'RIN, Cit.uiLrs; nn inijenlous but eccentric 
ckr^m/iH of the ctlablabcd diurchj cumte of bt 




MATTHIAS CORVINUS— MAUBREUIL, 



FeterX Dublin, and author of iCTer»l 
romances, many of whicij, especially bis 
Montorio, evince great powers of imB^iofttaua, wilfc 
a richness of language, but exhibit an ibaixi equal 
degree of carelessness in Uie appUcatiaii of both. 
Besides the one just mentioned, the priociial mre ihe 
Milesian Chief; Fatal Revenge; WomiaD; Mrti>rHh» 
8tc. Bertram, a tragedy, performed at Diwy-lMie 
tlieatre, with Kean as the representative of the ^rm&- 
[jal cliaracter, was the firtit production wbichf by iii 
singular snccess, brought him into notioe ai an uttlnr. 
This effort is said to have produced him £10.Cl U 
a subsecjuent dramatic attempt (Manuel), he wis not 
so fortunate, and, having anticipated his nesounsci, 
without coutempbting Uje possibility of a failurr^liit 
contracted embarrassments, fronj whicli be was sddm 
entirely free till his death, in October, 1825. He pob^ 
lislied^ in IB'il, a poem, in blank verse^ eiitiUed tk 
Universe> whidi brought him more profit Lbaii rrptk 
tation; and, in 1S24» appeared six of hisCoutnavcoMl 
Sermons, preached at St Peter's, during the Lcntuf 
that year. These exhibit him as a well-rciid tdiuiii^ 
and nn acute reasouer, and are, perhapit ihe 
foundation on which to rest Im claims to the 
of posterity, lie was remarkably feliciiiout in 
delivery, and attracted by his eloqi 
dented congregations. 

MAUBIiUGb:; a French fortre-ss, on tlic Stabi^ 
department Du Nord. The Sambre Ua verses MMb 
benge, and becomes navigable here^ seven , 
and a half east-si^uth-east of V'atencteuoc^ 
beuge has considerable commerce in wines, < 
£cc.; manufsictures, — arms, iiaib, soap, &c-; MviGOOh 
tains 6044 inhabitants. It dates its origin fnnn (Im 
Ibnndation of a cliapter of cauoiie.s&e5s, in OlS^ by St 
Aldegorule. It was the capital of tiic fomcr pnv 
vince of Hauiault. Louis XlV. took tt, in 1649* unl 
the peace of Nimegtieii, in 1G78» cooficmil IIP 
Fram^e. The Prussians took it in 1815, 

MAUBKUZE, See Muiusc, 

MAUBREUIL, Mah^^'is or. Cofmectdl vilil 
the history of this personage^ tliere are some curni 
circumstances, which have not yet been exptaineJ^bit 
which seem to reflect no great credit on the |]artiB» of 
what is denominated, in politics, the pnodale of Ipvi 
tiniacy. He was born in Brittaoy, of a tHmteiVi 
about the ychr ITS0» entered into tli« 
in which he made several campnig^s^ 
quently taken into ilte service of tliie kiii£ ufWcsl' 
phaliay who appointed him bis equerry. >|»til3rtakl 
was employed in Spfiin, as a captain of WcsiptcUtW 
light horse, and his bravery gained forhiio ihecraatf 
the legion of liononr. lie, however, quiUed the trpf 
to become a contractor; but tite ministry having ll» 
ken trome of the contracts entered into witli him, In 
fell into embarrassments, and hi.^ property wjutdMl 
by his crediUars, liis enemies say tliat, m l$U»bi 
exalted beyond measure at the downfall of the inngr^ 
government^ and roile Uirou^h Uie strerts, potnUBf 
out to tile passengers the star of the legion of botmi, 
wttich he had tied U> his liorse'ii taiL if tlii» be true, it 
M-as proljably the cause of Itis being rmpkijcd, m 
conjunction with a M . Dusies, on a very extraorailBl} 
mission, by the provi'ibnal goveminent. The oM^ 
sible purpose of Uiis mission, for which be «• 
authorized to adl in the assistance of tlie annedlvDi 
and the civil authorities, was to recover ihe <90«t 
jewels* which were said to have been cmrricd iwi^ 
by the family of Napoleon. The tnarqtias aad hi 
companion took the route of Fountaiiicbifta« IM 
which j>lace the emperor hud just set out far Hlv 
and they stopped the ex-qne<;n of U'estphalia, tl»aib 
of Jerome Hor apiirte, who was trav^iliiifi Co C«^ 
many with a pa^^sport from the allies. Ihtj neati 
eleven cbeste^ conuixii^g valuftbles beiaiiB;hif lo ^ 
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nt a pari of them to Versailles, and a 
part oTi^ein lo the king's commissiooer at Farts. 
'I Jie diests were elaLmeil by the prhicefi ; and^ on 
titair being opeiieil a lur^e qiiaiitity of diamonds, and 
MlBii of 82,000 fniiics, Vfert* ibiiiid to liave htta sLolt'n 
Ipobi them. MuubrcuiJ and Dasies were accused of 
the theft, Dasies was allerwBnls tried and acquitted, 
but Maubr«iiil was not allowed to escape so <^sUy» 
One of the tribunals declared it^self incompctPtit to 
try him, and he remained ui prison till tJie 18th of 
March» two days before the arrivul of Napoleon 
at Piiris, when the minister at war set him at 
liberty, A few days after tliis he was arrested 
by the iiiaperial gDVpnimenl. but wjis soon dis- 
diarized. He is mid to have ^onc nmler fin assumed 
Datue, io Brussels, and there lie wls arrested and 
Dooductetil to litient, on suspieioii of iaiending to 
usassinate Louis XVI 1 1. It does not appear tlmt 
in iota of proof existeti against him. Driven to 
lespair, perhaps, b]f the perseeulion which be 
liidured, be opened iiis veiua in prison, but was 
aived from death. Ut* was next put into Uie cus- 
odj of a party of gendarmes^ and conducted to Alx- 
fc-Chapelie, to be deliveretl to tim Prutvsmns. He 
Bcaped on tlie road ; and it is a singular fact, that 
le went bjiek to I'aris at tlie snme time that Louis 
arrived from tihent, and remained unmolested in the 
ffMfccJi cupitid for nearly twelve months. In June, 
►8 its J iiowever, the police seized in in, on a cliar§:e of 
lit having intrigued against tJie n))^l govern ment, 
Mid formed Uie project of carrying oil" the French 
^iTiDces from ^t Cloud. This accusation^ too, seems 
o have been calumnious, for it was dropped ; but, 
a April, 1817, he was once more prosecuted for the 
heft of the money iind diamonds. One of the $id}- 
irdiiiate courts havinj^ again refused to take eojjni- 
fcoce of the cause, he wiis sent before the royal 
Diirt. His pntieiicp was at leiig:ib exhausted: he 
tldressed tlie judges in strong terms, and disclosed 
lie important i^ecret^ that be had not been employed 
^ recover the cm wo jewels, but to assassinate 
Ispoleon, — a mission which he necepted, he told 
bem, only for the purpi>se of mving the emperor. 
'roHi bia prison be repeated this avowal, in a very 
e%'«re letter to the ambassadors of the allied powers. 
Ilie €ause was now referred lo the tribunal of 
U>ii#ii, and from thence to ttiat of Douay. The 
liter tribunal is said to have been on the point of 
irDiiooncing sentence, when Maubreuil escaped 
{VUD his dungeon for the fourth time. After he bad 
hade his escape j, the tribmial sentenced bim to five 
lean* imprisonment, and a fine of 500 francs. He 
|nt went to Brussels, and then passed over to 
^fiiain, where he {vubiished n vindication of him- 
lelf. In 18;f5» he returned to France, and was ag:ain 
piprisoued until IB27, when, having been released, 
le made an attack on Talleyrand, whom he beat 
l*verely. On his trial for Uiis offence, he accused 

i prince of haviii|^ been tlie cause of all his solfer- 

p, by employing hiui to assussmate Napoleon. 

euil was i^ndenined to five years^ imprison- 

^, Tallcfrand lias never thought proper to 

flear up tlie mystery, and the matter still remains 
lineipluined. Bourrienne, in bis memoirs of Napo- 
l«in, has some remarks relating to the circumstances 
pf this transaction. 

MAUMEE, or MIAMI OF THE LAKF-S j a river 
Uuit rises in the north-east part of Indiana, and 
itiws Llirough the north-weist part of Ohio, into lake 
llrie. It is formed by the confiiience of St Joseph's, 
It Mary *s, and (^rpat and Little Auglaize. It is 
Billable only eighteen miles, on accomit of rapids, 
Rp this distance, its breadth is ffoia 1^ to ^00 
^rds. 

MAU>"DAV-THUHSDAY La the Thursday in 



tlie Passion vtjbtk; colled Maundtty, or Mamtute 
Thursdayf from the command which our Saviour 
gave his apostles to comniemonite him in tJie Lord's 
supper, wiiich he this day instituleil ; or from the 
new comuuindment tliat he gave tliem, to love one 
another, alter he bad washed their feet, in token of bis 
love to tliem. It was instituted by pope Leo^ in m2. 

MAUFERTL'IS, PianaK Lorrs Morkac tjk, a 
celebrated French muthematician and phdosopher, 
was born at St MqIo, in IG9S, and studied at Uie 
college of La Marche, in Paris, where he discuvtred 
a strong predilection for the mathematics. At the 
age of twenty, he entered the army, in whicli he 
sen-ed four years. In 17^3, he was receiveii into 
the academy of sciences^ and soon after visited Eng- 
land and Switzerland, where he became a pupil and 
admirer of Newton, and formed a lasting friendship 
with the celebrated John BernouilU (q, v.) and his 
family. On bis retiuti to Paris, be ipplied hmi*^eif 
to his favourite studies, with greater ardour limn 
ever, and, in 173G, formed one of the scieiiiilic 
party appointed to measure a degree of the meridian 
at die polar circle. In IT40, he received an invita- 
tion from the king of i^russta to settle at Berlin. 
On his return to Paris, in 1742, be was chosen di- 
rector of the academy of s^ciences, and, the tbllowiiig 
year, receiveii into the French ucudemy. He 
returned to Berlin in 1714, and, in 174b, was de- 
clared president of the academy of sciences at Berlin, 
and, soon after, received the order of merit. His 
unhappy restlessness of temper was a source of 
continued disquiet lo him, and a controversy wilk 
Konig, wbicb subjected him to the satire of ^"oltaire 
completed his uneasiness. At this time, his health, 
injured by bis northern expedition, and incessant 
application, began to give way, and be sought 
relief by repeated visits to Ids native country. His 
distirder, however, seems to Imve unifomdy revived 
with bis return to Berlin ; and he at length died, on 
his return from one of these excursions, at the bouse 
of his friend Bernouilli, at Basil, in 175U, in the 
sixty-finit year of Jiis age. His works, collected in 
four 8vo volumes, were published at Lyons, in 173G, 
and reprinted in 1708. Among them are Discourse 
on the d liferent Figures of ttie Stars ; Reflections on 
the Origin of Languages ; Animal Physics ; System 
of Nature ; On Uie Progress of the Sciences ; Ele- 
ments of fieography ; Expedition to the Polar Circle ; 
On the Comet of 1742 ; Dissertation upon Lan- 
guages ; Aciidemical Discourses; IjKin the Laws 
of Motion ; Upon the Laws of Rest ; Operations for 
determining the Figure of the Earth, &c. 

MA V RA . Sv\NTA, See Leucaiim. 

MAI^REPAS, Jean FaKDEatc Pbelippeaux, 
COUNT DE, born in 1701, was, at the early age of 
twenty-four years, minister of the French marine. 
At his suggestion, cardinal Fleury named Amelot 
minister of foriign aliairs, and the latter undertook 
nothing important without the concurrence of Mau- 
repas, who finally odtninistered the foreign depart- 
ment himself. He was hasty in his decis-ions, with- 
out system or foresight, but quick in conception, 
amiable, flexible, artful, and penetrating. He made 
up in dexterity what was wanting in reflection^ and 
was one of the most agreeable of ministers. An 
epigrnm on madame de Pompadour, of which he was 
accused of being the author, led to his banishment 
from the court. Louis XIV. recalled liim in 1774, 
and placed him at tJie head of liis ministry. He- 
moved from public afliiirs for the space of thirty 
years, Maurepas bad lost whatever requisite he bad 
ever possessed for the administration of government. 
With the imprudence of his youth was now united tbe 
feebleness of age. He retained the confidence of the 
king till his death, Nov. gi, 1781; Vut he was desti- 
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tute of the vigour npcessary to avert the troubles 
which scx»n after phook the kingdom. France was, 
^owever, tnd<fbtrd to bim for wraie Improvi'ments in 
the niarrne. The Memoirs of ftlourepas, composed 
by Sallt% Jiis secrc-lary, ami edited by Soitlavie. are 
annisiug, hut oirelessly writkvD- See Idtuia Xf'L 

MAURI, nod MAURITANIA. See Moori. 

MAURICE ; ctJiint of Saxoiiji common I j kjiown 
as mnrshai Sitxe. See Sa^'e, 

MAUIllCE, DcKE, and, after 1548, elector of 
Saxony (of the Albertiue line), bom in 1521, ilis- 
pLayedf from hia early years, great talents, united 
with a restless active, and anient spirll, Jn 1541, 
die death of his father, Henry the Pjous, placeii him 
at the head of the government, at the moment when 
the religious dispntes had divklfd the German princes. 
Ailhoiijah a favourer of IVt^tesiaiitism, he refused to 
join the Smalcaliiic league of I'rotestant princes, ftjr 
Ihe defence of the new tJoc^trines, either out of nttach- 
ment (o Ferdinand^ kini;: of llung^ury and Bohemia^ 
against whose brother Charles V. (q. v.) the league 
was organized, or because he Itjresaw tliat it coukl not 
stand. In 15-II*, he ronduried a secret tiTaty witli 
the emperor, and was oblige<l to execute the km 
of the empire against John Frederic, elcclor of 
Saxony (of the Ernestine line), and tiike possession 
of Wis territories. In 1548, the emi^eror conferred 
on hiJD the eleetoral lii^iity of Saxony, and the 
greater part of the hereditary eistates of the Inte elec- 
tor, Charles now thought the moment was come to 
execute his pnyect of annihilatinfr the rights atid 
privileges of tile Oeminu princes, and rendering 
hituself ahsolule master of Germany ; and, although 
he artfully ninintained a show of protecting the 
Catholics, laboured only for his own selfish interests. 
Maurice was not slow to penetrate the crafty policy 
of the anjbiLitms monarch, Ctiiivlnced that a forci- 
ble resistance would hpconie iiew5sary, he made hi!) 
prepurations, in l-i;>0, ujider the pretence cjf execut- 
ing the decree of tJie diet against Mugdeburg, con- 
cluded a secret treaty widi Henry IL of France, and 
some of tlie German princes (1551), and beliaved 
so warily, that he had neiirly succtedcd in nmking 
Charles, who biy sick with the gout at Inspmck, his 
prisoner (1552). In justification of tliis a nexprctetl 
act of liostility, Maurice alleged the del* niion of liis 
father in law by the emperor, conti^ry to solentn 
promises. The emperor upon tliis» set free the 
prince whom he held captive, and proposed tenn^? 
of accommodation by hi^ brother Ferdirmiid, The 
result of this negotiation was the famous trer.ty 
of Pas^au (q. v.), July 31, 155^. Maurice, who 
had thus recovered the favour of the Protestants, 
now thonght proper lo give tlie emperor likewise, a 
proof of his Bttaehment, by serving ncnijist the 
I'urks* Notliing^ however, was eflected, and be 
soon after returned to Saxony. July U, 1553, he de- 
feated All^ert, margrave of Bmndenburg-Kulmbach, 
who refused to accede to the treaty of Pas^sau, at 
Sieversliansen, and died of a wound received in that 
battle, two days after. Maurice possessed the talentt 
ot a great prince and general, wjtli a prudence that 
enabled him to bike advantage of circumstances. 
Notwithstanding the shortness of his reign, Saxony is 
indebted lo bim for many useful institutions, 

MAURICK OP NASSAU, pnnce of Orange, the 
youngeist son by a second marriage, of William I., 
prime t>f Orange, bom at Dilleiiljurg, 1567, was 
studying at Leyden, in 1584, when his father was as- 
lassinated. llie provincet of Holland nnd Zealnnd, 
and. Boon J.fter, I trecht, immediately elected tJie 
young prince stJidtholder, and his tnfenU, fis a gene- 
ral, surpnssfMi jdl expe«'tntions. In 1590, he tw>k 
Breda by surprise, and delivered Gueldcrland, Ove- 
tjmelf Friesland, ^dCroningcn from the Spaniards. 



With the chief cDmmend, by laivd and tCA, of 
forces of the United Provinces, he alto rece'w 
stRdihuldership of Guelderland and Overys*el, 
Friesiand and Grontngen being conferred on Itzti 
William, count of Nas^n. Previous to dte I 
twelve years, concluded in 1609, about fijrty 
and several fortresses, had fallen into his haodt. 
defeated the Spaniards in three pitched bttUlrt, 
besides the naval victories which were gaiurdby ttie 
viceadmirak of tlie republic, on the coastt of S|«iQ 
and Flanders. Thus become the object of geoad 
afiection and respect to his coanLrymen, hi* aihU 
tious spirit now aimid at the sovereignty. Ti 
el^^i his purposes, he took advantage of the itii- 
gious quarrels of the Armtiiiaus ana Gomariiti« « 
the llemonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants. (Ste 
Jrminkuu*) He supported the Gomarists, even Ui 
acts of violence (see Barneeeitff), but, nutwithsUMi 
ing all his eftbrts, he was compelled lo abandun ki 
project. He diedjit the Hague, April 23, K Sd^cail 
was succeeded by his brother Frederic Henry, Ik 
life of this stadtholder was an almost unbroken $enci 
of battles, sieges, and victories. War he undrrfUKd 
as 11 master, and conducted like a hero. H» amj 
was considered as ill© best scbool of the i " 
arL The generals educated urkder him have 
buted to extend his fume. Like Mom 
|>ossessed the rare art of conducting a n>*s 
pitching a camp ; like Vrndian, the genius <if 
calion and defence; like Eugene, tf 
port tlie most numerous armies in i 
ductive ajid exhausted country; like < n.rv^.^ui 
good fortinie to obtain more IVodi Uie soldiers 
he had a right to expi it ; like Cond^, that 
coup d'wfl which determines the issue of thv 
like Charles XH., tlie power of rendering the 
insei^sihle to cold^ hungtrj. and sufl'erings ; Ir* 
renne, UiaL of sparing human life. In the cij 
Polartl, Maurice was the greatest infantry _. 
that had existed since the time of the RouiftiftJ 
had learned tlie art of war from llie aueieotM 
extended it by the results of bis own and ti 
experience, 

M A U RITIUS. See France, hh </. 

MAUROKURDATOS. See 3Inn<xrSti^ 

MAUROMICHALIS. See Matr^mtfMi 

MAURU8, Raranps, a German 
jige of Charlemagne, who did mu'b t<i itmoiif] 
improvement of his naiion, was M 

received his education in the Hi 
at Fnkla, and subsequently w*eijt to l(*urs, la 
pleLe his studies iniJcr Alcuiii. After hii reU 
SCI 4, he Wcame superintendent of the moniflie 
at Fnlda, from which proceeded many t 
scholars. After many adversities, whicti 
of light, in the dark ages, always Imd to 
he was consecrated, in 822 » abbot of Falihjl 
ihiring the twenty years tliat he held tbi« uffin 
Wneficial influence of lits literary school, and 
truly Chrif^tinn church discipline, cootinued 
crease, dissatisfied ^vith the turbulence of the 
he was df sirous of finishing his life as a hefmHi 
king Louis tlie German obliged liini, in 
accept the archbishopric of Mayence, In IM 
nity he died in 856» His Lftiin writtr 
theological character, nppenred at C 
in folio. In the diffusion nnd H 
mnn Inn gunge he was TCry ncv 
ceeded as to introduce prrMrh:; 
ttUo compiled a Latin an 1 ^.^ n n ; 
Bible, pre^^erved in sevpml n it 
monument of the old Gerronn ' ; b« 

been printed in Sclitlter's rAfj^r ,^^\ 

Vommrntftrii dt Reh, Franc, 

MAURY, JcAM SirrnaiK^ bora M V»«^^ 
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^TQwence, in 174G, of obscuM parentage, took holy 
orders, ami scum received several benefices. His 
€ulo|^y oil Feii<fIoO| nnd his taJents as a prciicher^ 
attracted Uie public ootice, and, previous to tlie 
hr^king out tif the revolution, had procured for him 
ibc place of a court-prruchtT, the priory of Lyons, 
|lie dignity of iibbot of Frt-nndp, axil a seat In th<? 
French academy. He showed his gratitude for this 
pairoimge of govemmentj by exercising his courage 
and his eloquence in defence of the throne. In 1789, 
the ab!»4' I^laury m-as chosen deputy of tlie clergy of 
Perouiie to die States-General, and became a formid- 
able autajroutst to ilie opposiiiou by im eloquence, 
Ilia eittdtfiTe and prufoumi knowleilc^e, and, ptirtico- 
lorty^ by hit presence of mind, and his imperturlmblt'' 
firmnesg. The union of tiie three estates in a nntional 
assemljly met witli the most vigorous resistance from 
Jiiin, and f after it wa»<Jetennined upon, he quitted tlie 
assembly and Ver^adles, but afierwaixla returned^ ami 
look an artive piiirt in that body. lie defended the ne- 
cessity of tlie royal reh^ and o^i posed the conversion of 
the church projierty into national domains. When 
the hater suhject was discussed for tlie thirti time, 
Noremher Q, ilS% Maury produced a violent excite- 
ment in the asscrohlv by his speech, and, on leav- 
ing the house, was saluted by the crowd widi tJie 
rry, A la tartterne Vntthe Mantg, Eh bien, replied 
be coolly, te toiidf I'nbfti Mnurtf ; fuattd voitt le met- 
tries d in lantrrrtej y verriez-t^u* plut dair 9 This 
repiy produced a general laugh, and tlie abbe was 
saved. On the dissolution of tile assembly, in 1 792, 
he retired to Rome, end receive^l a bishopric in porti- 
iiu frtiin the pope, who sent him to Frankfort as 
ipofitolic nnncio at the coronation of Fraacii! II, He 
waa soon after (179-1) creiited bishop of Moutefias^- 
oone and Coriieto, and cardinaL During the revolu- 
tionary storm, Maury remained nt Rome, devoted to 
the duties of his charge and to study. His pastoral 
letters cont4iiried expressions of his a hhorrence of the 
cruelties committed in France, find of his adherence 
to the Bourkjns. Thus far he had displayed a con- 
sistency of tharacter, as even his declared enemies 
acknowledged. Bnt wlien Nai>oleon usurped tlte 
hnperial dignity, in J SOI, Maury eonsidered the cause 
of the Bonrbons as hopeless, and thought it an act of 
prudence on bU part to submit to the gtivernment, 
whicJi was recognisetl by the French nation, and by 
nearly all tlie powers of Ivurope, He mi|^ht justify 
Ulismeasure by his previous adiiercnce to monarchical 
principles, and might hope to be useful in extending 
tlie papal prerngntives in Frtnice, whicJx had been 
much limited by the concordnte of 1801. Perlmpe, 
also, bis ambition was fiatttred with tli© prospect of 
tfiQi reaching the highest spiritual dignity in Catho- 
lic Chrl^^tendom, However this may be, he wrote 
in terms of ilie highest admiration to Napoleon, and 
jirofiered hts allegiance as a F>ench subject. In 1801, 
mm acooaipanied tbe pope tu Pnrit, and was present 
lat thm coronation of tlie emperor. In 1808, Jie was 
created arclibishop of Paris, and was tlie nee fonvard 
tlie most devoted servant of his master. All his 
pastoral letters, nnd his di«courses» recommended 
the most unconditional obedience to the decrees of 
Kapc»lcon, and his addresses to the emperor abound- 
ed in the most abject terms of adulation. In 1814^ 
he was obliged to leave the archiepiscopal palace in 
Paris, and the capital would no longer recognise him 
A9 archbishop, since be had no papal brief to produce. 
He hastened to Rome, but there was thrown into the 
castk of St Angelo, for having accepted the arch- 
bishopric without the consent of the holy see. After 
fubjecting himself to various humiliations, he was 
again aeknowledged as cardinal, but died at Rome, 
in 1817, without recovering his archbishopric^ or his 
fbimer coosideratiotu 



MAUSOLEUM (ftmvemXtWf) from Mkllioliis, a 
king of Carta, to wliom a sumptuous sepulchre was 
raised by his wife Artemisia. King Alaosolus is 
said to have expired in the year 353 Lt. C; and his 
wife was so disconsolale at the event, that she drank 
up his Qs^hes, and perpetuated his memory by the 
erection of this magnificentmouunientwJiich became 
so famous ag to be esteemed the seventh wonder of 
the world, and to give a generic name io all superb 
sepulchres. (See an essay of count Caylus, in the 
2r>th volume ftf the Mem, de V ^eadhnk dcs Bdim 
Lettfes ; and Aulisio, De Aiaufotei Architect m^, 
in Sallengre* Thcs. HI.) Other fumou!» mausoleums 
are the mnusoleuni of Augustus, built by iiini in the 
sixtli consulate, on the Campus Martins^ between the 
Via Flominia and the Tiber, The ruins are sliil seen 
ii«ir the churrh of St lloque, and one of the olielisks 
which stood before this superb bnildiner was found in 
the reign of po^ie Sixlus V'.^ and placed before the 
church of St Maria Mai^giore, '1 his maiL^oleum con- 
tained the ashes of Augustus^ Marcellus, Agrippa, 
GermaniciLs, and of some later emj^erors. The 
Maafofeum Madrid ni Is now the castle of St Angelo. 

MAXKNjavillage in the circle of Meissen, king- 
dom of Saxony^ famous for the surrender of tlie Prus- 
sian general Fink, with Ig^JOOmen, to the Austrinn 
general DnuUj Nov, £1, 1759, In the fceven years' 
war. 

MAXtMIAXUS, irxncuLfrs ; the colleague of 
Diocletian, See Diocletian, 

MAXIMILIAN 1., emperor of Germany, son and 
successor of Frederic HL, bom ia 1459, marriwh iu 
1477, Mary of Burgimdy, heiress of duke Charles 
the Bold, the son oi which mnrriji^e (the arclulokc 
Philip) was t!ie father of Charles \. and Ferdin;ind 
K Maxindlinn was elected king of the Itomans, in 
1480, and ascended the imperial throne in 1493, 
under very nnfavourable circumstances. Germany, 
under the reign of his predecessor, bad Iw^come clis- 
traded and feeble* Maximilian's marriage had, 
indeed, brought the territories of Charles to the house 
of Austria, but he had been nnable to mahitain them 
against Louis XI . (q, v.), who had stripped him of 
Artols, Fbndersj and the duchy of Burgundy, while 
Charles VHL obtained the hand of Anne ol Brittany, 
whom ftlaximiiian hud married by proxy. In 1494, 
the latter was married, a second time, to Blancn 
Sforza of Milan. Maximilinn was enterprising, politic, 
brave» and of a noble and generons temper ; yet his 
liest plans often foiled through his excessive imlour 
and his want of jierseverance, and the miserubte ad- 
ministration of his finances often ilepriv ed him of the 
fmits of his most fin-tunate enterprises, hi 14^3, he 
defeated the Turks, who had Invaded the empire, 
and, during the remainder of his lEfe, he was able to 
repel them from his hereditary territories ; but lie 
could not prevent the separation of Switzerland from 
the Gennan empire, ia 14tia and 1499. His plans 
for hmiting the power of Louis XIL in Italy, and 
compelling him to renounce his claims on Milan, 
involved him in perpetual wars, without securing to 
him the pos«^esslon of MIImu, Not less unsuccessful 
was the league of Cambrny against Venice, which he 
concluded (isns) with the pope, Spain, France, 
Mantua, and Modena. (See Lragtie.) Maximilian 
afterwards took the field against France, nndj foe 
the purpose of raMng money, ceded Verona to the 
V en etian republ ic for 200,000 ducats . H is m ensures 
in the domestic nffairs of the Gennan empire which, 
for 300 years, had been the theatre of hrirbari<m and 
anarchy, were more creditable. What his predeces- 
wrs had «o long vfiiidy attempted, Mnximiiian suc- 
cessfully accomplished. In 14f»5, he had put an end 
to intenial troubles and viotmce, by the perpetual 
peace of the empire, decreed by tlte diet of U onna. 
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MAXIMILIAN 11., German emperor, son of Per- 
dinand I., bom at Vienna in 1527, was choseii kiiifi^ 
of the Romans in 1562, and succeeded his father in 
the imperial difmity in 1564. He was a pattern of a 
wise, prudent, and good prince. Although he did 
not Join the Lutlierans, yet he favoured some of their 
opinions, and granted to his subiects, in his hereditary 
dominions, a greater religious freedom then they had 
previously enjoyed. His toleration was extended to 
all liis territories, and led him to promote the religi- 
ous peace of 1506. Soliman 1 1 . , the Turkish sultan, 
made war upoii iiim, in support of the claims of John 
8igismund, jirince of Transylvania, to Hungary, but 
tlie death or the sultan put an end to the war in 1567» 
Ills successor, Selim, having agreed to a trace of 
eight years. The latter renewed the m-ar in 1576, 
in which year Maximilian died. He left two daugh- 
ters and six sons, tlie eldest of wluun (Rodolph) suc- 
ceeded him, not only as emperor, but alM> in the 
Austrian liemlitary estates. See Auiiria, 

MAXIMILIAN THE GREAT; elector of fiava- 
ria. See Bawiria. 

MAXIMILIAN I., Joseph, late king of Bavaria, 
was bom May )»7, 1756, in ScfaweUingen, a village not 
far from Manlieim. His fiither was the palatine Fre- 
deric, Austrian fiehl-marslial. In 1777, Maximilian was 
made colonel of a French regiment in Strasburg. In 
1705, his brother Charles died, and he became duke of 
Peuxponts. In 1709, when the Sulsbach palatine line 
became extinct by the death of the elector Charles 
Theodore, the succession passed to the line of Deux- 
ponts. Thus Maximilian became elector. By the 
peace of Presburg (1805), he became king. (See 
Bavaria.) In 1818, he gave a coostitutiun to his 
kingdom, afler liaviiig improved it in many respects. 
He died October 13, 18^5. Maximilian, who, when 
yoimg, little exoected to role over Bavaria, retained 
always tlie frankness of a soldier. He had a good 
heart, and was beloved by his subjects. Education, 
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tire treatises on the dliTercntml calculus, and Toma- 
•ini's treatise De Maximiset Minimis ad inntilutimtes 
geametrivtiM QcvomruiMiati* Specimrn^ l*isii^ 1774* 

MAXIMUS TYIILUS, a cekbrated philosnphep 
of the se««id century, was a ruitiire of Tyre in I'hw- 
nicia, wlirnce Jie look Kb name. It is genemllj 
fupposetl thiat he flourished under Antniuims^ He 
•ppesEirs to JiaTe adoptetl the principles of tlie I'latonic 
9ciioo\f with an jneiijmtioii to scepticisnu He left 
forty .one DisserLstionson vnrious phUosophical topics^ 
itiU extant, and written with extreme eloquence. 
TJify were pyblislied iu Greek, by Stephens, in 1557, 
ind in Greek and Latin, by Heinsuis, in 1007, 

MAY, the fifth month io die year, has thirty-oae 
days (in Lntiov Mtnus^ from which Muy bas been 

feneraUy derived ; the names of Uie other months 
&iiigr aJso of Latin ori^'n). Several etymolog^ists 
it)aijiuilfi, ho^vever,. thnt the German Mtnj, or Mai^ is 
not derived from ilie Latin, but that May and Mains 
tnay IxJth belong? to one original root. As early as in 
tile Salic laws, this month is called jl/ro, and it would 
appear that tlie idea of youthful beauty and loveli- 
ness, so natn rally connected by northern nations with 
Ibe month of Alay, gave ri^e to im nnme* In tlie 
Low Saxon, MuJ^ in DuU^h, ;l/wy, is beautiful, a^ee- 
pbfe; in Swedish, Mio^ in IceiandiCp AHott ^niallf 
pretty, agreeable ; in ancient iswetlish, MS^ a virgin 
Icon netted witli rmiid^ maifieii). In Lower Ilritlany, 
§iae dignities g^reen, ftourishing-, nnd Muts^ a field, 
peaHow j Gemmn, Matte; in Lorraine, h Mai and 
Wfff ^ ancient French Meisi, Mv^, m^utj a garden. 
flirhethef ail ilu^c must be referred Lo one Teuton to 
tTHH, and whether tlii«;, aj^ain, \^ connected wiili the 
ludian Mai/ti (see Mu^ie], tlie goddess of naturCj 
cannot be investigated here. 

I MAY, Cafe ■ on the coast of Kew Jersey, at the 
MiUlli of the Delaware bay, on itii northern const. 
Hllr eighteen miles N, K. of cape Heulopen on the 
fmaiem shore, Lon, 74^ 52' \\\ ; lat. 38^ 57 N. 
I MAY FLY. See Ephemeridf^s. 
I May, Thomas, a poet and historian, the eldest 
boncif Sir Thomas May, was born about 1595. He 
SitiMlied at Cambridge, and was afterwanls admittetl a 
'*iember of Gray's Inn ; but never seems to iiave fol- 
owed the law as a profession. His father having 
nt Dearly all die fumily estate, he enjoyetl but a 
inlieritance. May was much noticed by 
, _„*les L, and the wits of his early courts. He was 
Hke aollior of three trniredies and two eumedies, also 
if scverB^I poetical transhitions, as Virgil's Georgies, 
IHth annotations ; Lucan's Fharsalta ; Ui the latter of 
Mich lie supplied » continuation of his own, lioth in 
t^tin hexameters and in English, Of his original 
em«« tile principal are Keigu of Henry ILpand the 
f iCl4»nous Heign of I^Kvard 1 1 L, each in seven tiooks. 
ording to lord Clarendon, disgust at being denied 
ftli pension, indticeil him, on tlie breaking out of 
• civil war, to enter into the service of jjarliament, 
i whic-h he was appointed secretary ; and his well- 
rn History of the Parliament of England, which 
_^an Novend>er 3, 16 JO, became extremely oh* 
Diiiun^ to the royal party, who vilifieii both die 
Imtlnor and his prixluction, withoyt measure. He 
Iterwards made an nlj*itnict of this history, under the 
" r of a Breviary of die History of U>e Fnrliament 
r England (lB5tJ, 8vo), and died a few mondis after 
i pobUrftiioii, ;tged fi fly-five, lOoO. He was buried 
Westminster nbbcy, by the order of pnrliament, 
rhich also erected a monument to hi^ raemory. Ihis 
Piras removed at the restonilion, and hSs Iwxly disin* 
[|, and thn>wii widi many others, into a pitj dug 
► purpi*se, in St Miirgarets churchyard, 
MAYENCM, See.Wr«/:;. 

MAVER, Johx Toiih^s, a celebrated astronomer, 
Elo^ i- Morbach in Wurteraberg, February 17, 17:ii3, 



passed bis early years in poverty at Esslingeti. By 
ills pnvatt* industry* witliout alteiuling any academy, 
he made himself a mathematician, and became known 
by several original essays in this department, such as 
Allgemeine Methode tur Aujiosuitg UcomHr, Pro- 
hiente (Usslingen, 1741) ; after wiiich. lie went to 
Nureml>erg, and entered the establishment of Ho- 
raann, where be distinguished himself by bis improve- 
ment of maps. At die &ame time, he did not neglect 
lo improve himself in odier branches of study : he 
acquired, for instance, an elegant Latin style, which, 
in bis circumstances, did him much lionuur. These 
various merits procured him an iiiviiation to Goitin- 
gen, as professor of matiiematics, in 1750, and the 
royal society of sciences of that place chose him a 
member. About tliis time, astronomers were em* 
ployed on the Uteory of tlie moon, to assist in finding 
the longitude ot sea. Mayer overcame all difficul- 
ties, and prepared the excellent lynar labtes, by 
which the sitnaiion of the moon may at any Umo be 
ascertained to a minute, for which tables, after his 
death at Gottingen, February HO^ 17b::?, his heirs 
received XSOOO sterling, as a part of the reward 
prapcMed by die British parliament fur a method of 
finding the longitude at sea. These tables have im- 
mortal tzed him. To die mme department belong \m 
T/woria LuHO'Juaia St^xiema Newfonidttttm (London, 
1767, 4to) and Ttt&utcE Moiitum Sotiji et Lunee (Lon- 
don, 1770, 4to). He also rendered otiier services to 
astronomy, especially by his improvement of instru- 
ments for measuring angles, and the introduction of 
the mulliplication circle (which was afterwards made 
more perfect by Bonla, so as to be adapted to die 
most delicate operations of astronomy), by the theory 
of refraction and eclipses, by cutnlogues of the fixed 
stars, &c. The manuscripts left by him are preserv- 
ed in the observatory sit Gotlinpeii. A part only of 
them liavc appiiared, 0;>rrfl incditaj ed. Licfttenberg 
(Gottingen, 1774, fol), 

MAY Ell, Of MAYR, Simot^, a distinguished Ger- 
man composer, bom near Ingolstadt, In 1704, rt^ided 
a long time in Itfdy, He was liberally ethicaied, but 
bis inclination for music seduced him from tiie 
sciences^ and, at the ape of twenty-five years, he went 
to Bergamo, where count resenti assisted him, and 
cnabi ed him to study at Venice, under the cliopel- 
master Bertoni. The death *iif his patron obliged him 
to connect hin^self with the theatre, and in 1802 the 
place of clia pel- master in Bergamo wjis given him. 
He composed a great number of serious and comic 
operas, oratorios, cantatasj he. His principal operas 
are iAnhi^ka ; MisterJ Eleusiui; La Ointvra di 
Scozia ; Medea in Corinto ; La Hoxa biunca e iu 
Rosa rngsa ; and Adelasto ed Ah'f'uttut, 

MAY HEW", Jonathan, D. IJ,, son of a dis- 
tinguished clergyman and successful missionary 
among the Indians, was bom at Martha's \'ineyard, 
in tlie year ITiiO, and ed united at Harvard college, 
4»f which he received the honours in 17-14, In youth 
he manifested talents, and great proficiency in his 
studies: lie was ordained die minister of die IV est 
church in Boston, June 17, 1747, In diis station he 
continued ihiring the rest of his life. He died sud- 
denly July 9, 1760, in die forty-sixth year of his age. 
He ptibliiihed a number of sermoni and some contrti- 
versial tracts, hy whicli he gained a^ high a reputa- 
tion as was pcwsessed by any Americnii writer *ir 
clergyman of his time. His style is nervous and 
chaste; he di splayed on every o<x'asion critical mid 
extensive learning, and singular independence of 
spirit. Most of Jiis writings passevl through stweml 
editinns in England. The university of Abertleen 
sent him n diplomn of doctor of divinity, fie entered 
frequently into politics, and was termed a whig of the 
first laagniiude, or rather a principled republican. 
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\ ta Dtetar linyiMv't life wfaieh ■!» 
titt^ad waoti rttwitUm to faim wu bis ooouoveisy 
with thfl reremid Mr ApChorp. respecting Uw pro- 
cecdinp of the British society far tlie propagaUon of 
the gospel in foreign pirts. He condemned their 
proceedings in a masterly pamphlet, and contended 
that the society were eitJier deceived by the represen- 
tations of the penons whom they employed, or gov- 
erned more by a regard to Episcopacy than Co charity. 
Several members of tlie society in America wrote re- 
plies, and even doctor Seeker, archbishop of Canter- 
Dury, embarked in the dispute, in &vour of the 
society. Doctor Mayhew n^joined with much co- 
gency, vivacity, and wit. 

MAYNE, John, a ScotUsh poet, was a naUva of 
Domfries, which place he Idk in early life for 
Glasgow, where he passed through a regular term of 
service with tlie celebrated primers, Messrs Foulis. 
He afterwards removed to I^oiHlon, and was, for a long 
series of years, tlie printer and a co-proprietor of the 
Star daily newspaper. He died ou the 14th of 
March, ISSd, at an advanceil age. His principal 
poems are '* Glasgow," a panegyric on tliat city, 
which has gone tlirough several etiitions ; and '* The 
Siller Gun,''a poem descriptive of an ancient festivity 
held at Dumfries, in whicli there is a shooting match 
for a small silver gun. This latter poem has also 

Ene tlirough several editions, the latest and best 
ing that of London, 1836. Mr Mayne was also 
author of leveral beautiful lyrics, among which may 
be mentioned '« Logan Braes" and <« Helen of Kirk- 



MAYPU, Battlv of, sealad the independence 
of Chile. It was fought Ajpril 5, 1817, Osorio com- 
manding the rovalists, and San Martin and Las Heras 
the patriots. Of the ive thousand men coaunanded 
by Osorio, two thoonnd frU on the Held, and two 
thousand live hundred were made prisoners; and the 
victory not only gave liberty to Chile, but enabled 
the Chileans to send a liberating expedition against 
Peru. See CMile, Peru, San Marttn. — Stevenson^ 
South yfmerka, vol. ill., p. 183. 

M AZAKIN, JuLiiK, first minister of Louis XIV 
and cnrdiiial, wns bom of a iM>ble family, at Piscini, 
in Abruno (acconiing to Flassan, at Rome), in 1602, 
He studied law nt tlie S|>aiiidi university (»f Alcnla 
de Ileiiures, after leaving which, lie (^tered the 
military 8<>rvire of the pope. He was a cnptain in a 
cor|is in the Vnlteline, when he was commissioned by 
eeneral TorqiKito Coiiti to negotiate tlie truce at 
llivaltn,$e{>t. 16, HuV), between the French, Spanish, 
and imperial generals. The nuncio Bagni repre- 
sented him as a distinguished roan to Louis XIII. 
and cardinal Kichelieii. When the war broke out 
respecting the 6iicces>i()n of the duchy of Maiitna, 
Mas&riii, as fwpal minister, repaired to Louis XI 11. 
at Lyons, and hnd a lon^ conference with cardinal 
lliclielieu. Having faikii in his attempts to effect a 
peace, he returned to Italy. The French stationed 
before Casal were on the point of renewing hostili* 
ties, when Moiarln effected a truce of six weeks 
Iwiween them and the Spanish forces. On tlie ex- 
piration of the truce, he proposed to the French 
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France. In February, 1652, the \ 
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to France *' less like a minister n 
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which lie kept on foot, at his o«b 
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i ble of Pli^nsfints. This peace of die Pyrenees 
LS followed b| liie marriage of dm king i^tdi die 
fantA. Both negotiulioiw tlid great |ion#iv to 
Marin's policy. He wai? aow more jiowedul Lbnii 
er : he appfured with rpg-al pomp, being regularly 
«nded by a conipuiiy of uiti^keteer guards, m &*U 
km to hw body-guanJ* The queen oiotht^r, o« the 
Jirmry, li«jt her iiifliience. During tJiis time of 
jose, iioUiiiig was done hy Maaiirii* liir Uie admin- 
ration of justice, for tmd©, naval power, and fi- 
iu!e$. Neittier were liLs eight yvBr^ of unlUtdlejl 
minion nmrked hy a slnp^le Jtotioynible imtiUition. 
le coiiige (irt quatrc natians was first established 

bis U'stanieiii* I'lie finfinces he admii^ibtered 
e the steward of an involved master. He acc!imi- 
iteii above 200,000,000 livriL^. in doinjj whicJi, he 
.t*n made use of mean.^ nnworthy of nn honotimble 
iii» According to Flassau, he hod an incofue of 
ICJO.OOO Jivres, and a property of twenty-twri mil- 
is, ec{uiva]ent to ab<njt donble the sitni of die money 
Eiur time. This di^iqiiieted hinu when he perceiveil 
end approaching^ CollMit tht retbre advised bini 
make the king a present of all bis treasures, wiio 
utd infallibly return Ibeni to him. The kinir ac- 
jteti tiie present, and the Cflrdinal Jiad already 
pxn to feel oueasy, when du' king returned it to 
ii, after d^e lapse of diree dnys, Masmrin died 
irch ^t 16GU fie left us his heir die marquis La 
^Uleraief whoumrried his niece Hortensia ^laiidni, 
I ftasumed tlie title of duke nf Maiarin. He had, 
lUea, a iiephewj tiie duke lif Nevers^ and four 
Wt pieces, who were married Uv the prince of 
nd, the constable Colunna, the duke Mercoeur, 
i the duke of Bouillon. Charles U. (Stvjart), in 
I lime of lii^ einbarraiisineuts, liad sued for one of 
m ; his affaint liavino; improved^ Mazarin ollered 
p to liim, but now received a iipgative answer. 
MssnriLi find ftidielicn have often been compfirefl 
pether: " Ma sarin „'' says IleiinuU. " was as mild 
Jlicbelieti was vehement. One of his greatest 
Pfits was his accurate krrowledc^e of men. His 
iicy was ehanic Leriaed radier by finesse and for- 
Irance than by force, '1 be last he made it a rule 
use ciidy when other meani!i were inadequate ; and 

understanding gave him the coumffewhicli elf- 
ti&tances required. Boid at CssnTi quiet and 
ive ttt Culo^iie, enterprising, aa when he occom- 
ihrd tlie arrest of the print es, but insensible to 
I riJieule of hib» enemies and die boastings of his 
[leiigne*?, — he beiml the murmurs of the people as 
MD uie shore he would have heaiti die mgini^s of 
b billows. In Richeheu there was *^oinednng 
mter, more comprebei^sive, less constrained ; in 
Imriji, tuore [idroitnes^^. more caution, and less 
Ivtetion. The one was hated ; die odier was de- 
did; but both rtiled die s^tate.'' Mazarin flattereil 

IfOemies whom Hicbelieu would have onlered to 
ded. Hiii talenu<t were not sullieiently pro* 
U) conceal his ambition^ cupidity, timidity, 
S9, and meanness, tlis g^reatest merit was 
ikill in diplomacy. For this he possessed all 

_^icceiHirj finesse, pliancy, and knowledge of 
I Qftture, and eiLhibiied them in die peace of 
and diat of the Fyrenees. He added 
■■ce to France, and perhaps flnlicipated that 
^^kice mt^ht some thiy give taws lo Spain, liie 
f^ard appearajice of the cardinal was very pre- 
*«isi«g: widi die finest countenance, he united 

tSUKi agrees ble lane in ciiuvrrsn t ion, which won 
^^^llOiii he wi«ihed to pleasev He allured men witli 
P^fc His iK-art was cold, equally destitute of 
1^^ and friemkhip, Hi$ composure was to be 
Narbed bj no passion, and no one could elicit 
i% Inni a secret. Towards private persons^ he 
^ fos^ h\M pconiiesi but puoiic trecttiei be ctm* 



sciendansly observed, in order to restore the inflii- 
ence of Franw, which Richelieu liad negWted. 
Mazarin's letters respecting the ne|ytitifldons of the 
peace of the Pyrenees have bi-en ^several times print- 
ed. (Stre Auhrry's HUi, tin Crtrd. Maxorin (Am- 
sterdam, 1751, 4 viils.> ; and ParaU^ie du (tird de 
Rkhefitu tt du Card. Miaiarin, by Richard (Amster- 
dam, 17l(i) ; also Keti'i Memitirs. 

MAZKPPA, John ; hettman of the Cossacks, 
born in Podolia, of one of the many poor nobfe PoU 
bh families, who were obliged to seek for employ* 
ments in the houses of the more wealthy lie was 
(mge to John Casiniir, who wns fond of pleasure, but 
at the same time, a lover of the arts and of literature. 
Maieppn had dierefore an 4»pportunily of acquiring 
various ii^fnl accompli^-hments. An intrigue wns 
the foumbtion of his future elevation. A Polish 
nobleman, hnviiig surprise*! Maaeppa with his wife, 
bGimd hill), nnked, in revenge, upnn a wild horse, 
and committed Inm to Ids fate* The horse was 
fmm the Ukraine, an^l directed his cimrse diither* 
S^ome poor peasanti* found Itim, half dead, and took 
care of him. He remained runopg' t!iem, and dielr 
wa r I i k t.\ rov i rig 1 i fe s u i te<i b i & d i s posi i i < jii . H e m a de 
himself conspicuous and beloved by bis dexterity^ 
bodily strength, and coiimge. His knowledge and 
sagacity procured him the posts of secretary, and 
adjuUint to the hettman SamoilowitKp and, in 1GS7, 
he was elected in hia plnce. He gainetl the confi- 
dence of Peter the Great, vflm hmded him with 
hrusours, and he was finally made ]>rinre of the 
Ukniine, His rcsth^s spirit now made him resolve 
to throw oS* the yoke of subordinalioii. He joined 
wtdi Charles XH., who tuid ju^t given a king to 
Paland, and aimed, by his assistance, to w itiulraw 
liim^eif from hia allegiance to tiie cair, and tii unite 
Uie ykniiim> under cert-uin conditions, to the cmwn 
of Poland. 'Phese and odier intrigues of Mo tcppu 
agnin>t Peter were at last revealed to the latter by 
Kot^htiliey, genenil of the Co^sack^^t and Ism, gov- 
ernor of Poltawa. Peter put no confidence in these 
charges, but sent bodi the accuserti to Maxeppa him- 
si4f for punishment. Me had the audacity to cause 
them to be executed. A t length the eyes of Peter were 
openeil: many partisans of Maaeppa were arretted 
and executed, and he himself was Inini^ in effigy. He 
then went over, with a ff.w adherentJ*; to Charles 
XH., and took an active (rtirt in die unl«»rtuuate 
campaign in the Ukraine. After the defeat at 
Pnltawa.^ ^faceppa ficil to Beiider, wliere he died 
1700. Lord Byron has made Maieppa die hero of a 
poem. 

MAZZOLA, or MAZZCOIJ, Fbattcesco (called 
// Parmegiamo\ one of the most distinguished paint- 
erM of die Lomliard school, bom at Parnja, In 1503, 
was the son of Filippo Mazsola, a pabiier, stirnnmed 
Ball* Erbetie. In his sixteenth year, he executed a 
Baptism of Christ, whieh displays his rcmarkxible 
talents. Correggio^s presence in Parma, in 15*211,. 
gave him an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the style of ttiat master. In 152^^, Masitfda 
painteiiH, among other works, a IVfednnna, with the 
lioly Children, a St Jertjme, and a St Bernard in of 
Feltri, a celebrated oil |>ainliiig, which is preserved 
in the monastery Delia Ntmsiata, btit wlijrh has 
suBered from time and unskilful liamLs. In Home, 
which the young artij^t visited in 15t?3, with the hope 
of attracting the notice of die pope Clement* t*je 
works of Raphael made a deep impression up<in him, 
the influence of wliich is perce[ktible in his subsrqupnt 
paintingij, in which lie aimed at a unioti of Curre g- 
gio's grace with HaphaePs expresstiui. On the 
capture of Rome, in 154^7, be suiTered great losses, 
and, after that event, went to Bologna. Among \m 
most cdebrate4 paintings, executed la tbfit citj^ nfo 
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Ut Si Rodi, the JTirfmug Mb R§m, nam at Dfw* 
deot and Si MargmL Ha looo ratnmad to Panna. 



pateted 



then ezecoted the Copid laaking a : 
ted teTefal irorks for the chmdi Delia 



; hia health waa feeble, and be wai faapriKMicd by 
the oveneen of thai building, who had advanced Mm 
the OMNiej for works which he ne|[lected to iniriu 
Being Mi at liberty, on condition of oonpleting them, 
he ied to Camlmaggiore, where he died, in 1640. 
His woriu are not nomerauf, much of hit tine hav- 
faig been wasted in the aearch after the philoaopher'e 
atone. With a thorough knowledge of his art, Mas- 
■ola united great correctness of dmwing. Algarotti 
and Mengs accuse him of being sometinies guilty of 
afcctation in his attempts at craoe, and Fiorillo 
ol^lects to his too great use of curred lines, and 
lo his fanroWing the limbs. His ire, grace, 
drawiitf, boldiwM of touchy and ease of comi 
are undwniable. 

M AZZUCHELLI, Giam maria, count, a nobleman 
of Brescia, who flourished in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, was the author of Nciixie tHmrkk 
€ eritkke itUomo aUa P'Ua^ mile Jnoenzmmi ed tigU 
SeriUi H jirekitmede Siraeusam; Lm Fiia di PiHn 
Aretmo. He also commenced a huge and Taluable 
biographical work, Gli SerHtoniTItatui, of which he 
only finished the two first lettenof tbeslphabet, leav- 
ing a large collection of materials for the subsequent 
pvts. Mamnchelli died in 1765. During his life, was 
published his Mmeum MmxxmeheUkmmm^ gen AVcm- 
itmaim Firorum Doeirima jnwstmmtimm (1761, folio.) 

MKACO,or KIO ; a city of Japan, fai Niphon, 
160 miles south-west Jeddo ; loo. 163<» 30* E. ; iat. 
Sft*> S4' N. It was once the metropolis of the whole 

apire : it is still the ecclesiaatteai capital, the resi- 



of the books that circukte through Japan. It is 
situated near the middle of the south coast, in a fer- 
tile and specious plain, surrounded by high moun. 
tains, for the roost part covered with stately temples, 
monasteries, burying-places, and pleasure-houses. 
Three rivers unite their streams in the centre of the 
city, whence the place is divided into upper and 
lower towns. This twofold city appears to have 
been about twenty miles in leng^, and nine or 
ten In breadth, when in its full splendour, besides its 
large suburlM, and imperial palace, which is a city 
by itself, and divided from the rest. The streets are 
generally narrow, but straight. Population, near 
600,000, exclusive of several Uionsands that compose 
tlie dairi*s court, and the bouses and nuns, wlio 
amount to above 5sf,000. Its temples are numerous, 
and some of them very magnificent Meaco, though 
much decayed, in consequence of the civil wars, is 
the grand storehouse of the manufactures of Japan, 
and of foreign and home merchandise, and the princi- 
pal seat of its commerce. See Japan. 

MEAD, RiciiARn, a celebratea English physicisn, 
was the son of a dissenting minister, and bom at 
Stepney, near London, in 1673. He studied at the 
universities of Utrecht and Leyden, and became an 
intimate with his fellow-pupil Boerhaave. He after- 
wards travelled in Italy. He returned to England in 
1696, and lienune very distinguished in his profes- 
sion. In 1702, he publbhed Mechanical Account of 
Poisons, which he, long aOer, re-published in an 
improved form. On tlie alarm occasioned by the 
plague at Marseilles, in 1719, he published a Dis- 
course concerning Pestilential Contagion, which 
passed thn)ugh many editions. He interested him- 
self mucli in the introduction of inoculation for the 
smalUpov and assisted in the prelimina^ ezperi- 
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oTi 
withgntsa. Afterl 
birda collect in iod& WhrnHkaf 
rally on the hijgfaeatpnrtef the twart 
xmr forth n elenr bat mdiMhaty I 
are gsnenllT bdH in er hslMPail*4 
grass, and are coipiac def dr y gm 
fonr or ftse in number, woUe, aMnal 
and aereralbtotchea ofrwIdiBhh 
thehvgcrend. Tbeirfoodeoa 
gmb-wonna, beetles &C. Thai 
ten Inches and a half fai length. Tlei 
and beUy, are of n bright ycUow,< 
oblengGresoent of n deopvelvetihU^fl 
part m the throat. 
MEAL-TUB PLOT. See ApMHt 
MEAN ; the middle between taoe ^ 
we aay, the ^'aenn motion of a fhurt**! 
~ &c, to a^nify n motiaa, e * 
Eceeds the leaal motioa Of 
exceeded by the grenteaL ThesM 
p m iim , is the aeeond of any three [ 
an arithmetical pfoportion, thesMmi 
a: in a seoBsetrioti 



of the extreaws; 
square root of the predict of the < 
riaie is the mean or nvemge ef i 
TVme, and JEfnatisii •f TVsie. 

MEASLES frMleafa , from raiw,i 
thematic disease, which appeals to I 
known to the ancient physiciaM ; iM 
appearance in Europe is oncertsia. hk 
cated by the touch of infected i 
is sometimes epidemic Persons of sif 
to its attacks ; but it is morecoo 
rarely affects an individual a 
symptoms are hoarseness, cough, ^ 
alwut the fourth day, an erupticai dl 
(hence the name measies ; GeroM,!^ 
which, after three days, end in tfii^l 
more or lem of ferer, attended wiA^^ 
affections. The mesoles, even wks vT 
often of a putrid tendency, althougks 
tion sometimes prevaila. In the c 
measles, the bert treatment is sbnisintl 
and the use of mild, modlaginoas,! 
Bleeding is only proper in the inlsB 
Some writers have treated the aaadW 
inflammation of the skin ; but this iiMlr^^ 
of the disease, and not the disease KkK- , 

MEASURES. The general priei'l'*; 
plidty and uniformity are the result sfa^ 
in civilisation, is strikingly excoqilifii'i 
of measures. Formerly, every Mori8ee,i 
every place of importance, luJ ito o*>j 
which proved a moat perplezbig \ 
commercial intercourse. In modoa b 
attempts at imiformity have been imdft^ 
most naturally suggested tliemsrivcsr* 
decUu« the measures of one place or p*^ 
universal measive (a " 
where, by an act of ] 
standard London 
declared to be the i 
thnNi0hoiit tlm j 




MEASURES. 



the BcrlUiw**! gilts atwi nncssuf^s were cnade the nile 
Ibr til* whole kingdom), or lo estabMi iiew miA- 
sures, fuunded upuii uimlterable priiici|)les, upyii ihe 
iftws uf nature, as bas betii iJoi»e in F nil ice. 1 he 
Jiitter i&obviumly Uie most mlicitml and most ju>t, 
because it is arbitrftry ta lujike a whole eouDtry tol- 
low Llie measures dt the capital, or of a pniviiice, if 
I these measures lliemselves liave nothliif; ki fiariicular 
to jvt'uiiimt^jid theiti. In the article Frumv, division 
Decimul Mewswtes, is given a brief occwunt of tljat 
admirable systexDytbe piiilosopliical ciiarncter of wbidi 
is briugiikg Itouireaiid more into ms^ anmiij^ihe leurii- 
etl oi uie European continent, (Fur more inibrmatjoii 
respectuig it, see Delambre's Base dm Systime mi- 
irifue; Geodesie^ by Foissant ; and Manuei des 
Poidt et Meaturee^ by I'arbe.) Tlie British yard is 
cietennJnated by oaciUatioiis of a peitdulum at Loo- 
don, This is still an arbitrary standard, as the 
^fWcUJations vary in ditlerent paralltili^ of latitude. U 
^is not, indeed, so arbitniry as the taking tlie foot of 
I Louis XIV. for a mcasiiie, yet it 19 nut so plulogo- 
jjhical as the Frendu In 11k3 Ignited Stales of 
America the British system of measures and weights 
lias Ijeen followed. 

Measures are either nf 

1* i^ihdity of- CBpRcitf ; 

4. furct*. ur ^»vtty, ur wliit !■ eominoiily caJJcd weight/ 

tond their respective stanilerds are, in Britain, a yard, 

:«quai'e yard , or tlie ^ /^ , f an acj-e, a cubie y s rd , a gaJ - 

ilwi, pound weight, decree, minute. The British aet 

ffilreiuly alluded to, for e^^tabUahing iinitbrin measures 

, ttinmghout tJie realm, and called tJie act &f unifnrmitjf^ 

* tiiok ed ect J an . \ , 1 8^(j. Ihe system tims established 

b called tlie imperifd «»ystem. its rationale Is as fol- 

tWi X Take a pendulum which will ribrate seconds 

^In London, oti a level of the sea, in a vacuum ; 

divide all thjit part thercQf which lies between tbe 

Mxh of suspension and the centre of oscillation into 

"1393 equal parts j tliiii will 10,000 of those parts 

an iioperial inch, twelve whereol make a foot, and 

y-six whereof make a yard. The standard yard 

*• tliat distance Ixitvveen tlie centres of tlie two 

lints in tlie gold studs in the straight brass rod, 

in the custody of the clerk of tlie fiouse of com- 

wlierettfi tlie words and figures * Standard 

1760 ' are engraved, which is declared to be 

aine stan*iard of the measure of length called 

; and, as the exjiansibiliiy of tlie metal wotild 

same variBtion in tlie lengUi of tlie nid in differ* 

"idegives of temperature, the act determines that 

■ hnsa rod in qyestion shall be of the ten^perature 

02** (Fahrenheit), The n\easure is to \m denomi- 

kted the impcrifji J^andurd ifftrd, and to be the 

jnlj stiindiird whereby all otlier measures of luieal 

xtefisjon sliall be computetL 'J hun the foot, tlie 

icb, Uie p«>le, tlie fiirlong, and tlie niiie, slmll bear 

aam^ proportion to the im| serial standard yard as 

bey have bitfierto iKiriie to the yard measure in 

^eiul use/' The act also makes provision fur the 

toiration of tlie Ptanilani yard, in case of loss, 

icilriietion, or defacement^ by a reference to axi 

natural standard, which is to be that pro- 

which tile yard bears to the leJigth of a pen- 

Inluin, vibratiti^ ^^^coiids of time in the latitude of 

jCMidon^ in a mtcunm at the level of the sea ; which 

found to be as thirty six iiic;he9 (the yard) to 

*>. lay/l (the penduliint); thus a sure meiins is eatab- 

isti€«i to supply tlie lu^s which might hy possibility 

ccnu*. Take a cube of one sik'Ii inch of distilled 

', 8i tiif^ of temperature, by Fahrenheit's ther- 

; let this be weighed by any weight, and 

el sndi weight be divided into 2^^-153 equal paitSj 




then will 1000 of such ports be a troy grain; and 
7000 of tlmse grains will be a pound avoirdupois, tlie 
operation liaving been performed in air. Ten pounds, 
!?uch as those ineJiiiuued, of distilled water, at {i2^ 
of temperature, will be a gallon, which gallon will 
contain "ill cubic uiches, and ,V*V V^^^ **l anoilier 
cubie inch. Tlie standard pound is determined tu 
lie that siaiKlard poaud troy weight, made in the 
year 1T58, in the custody of the clerk of tlie bouse 
of comjuons ; such weight is to be deiMMfiinated the 
tmperuii standard iroy pound, and is to be ** the 
only stanibni measure of weight from whkiiall other 
weights shall be derived, computed, and ascertaijinl; 
and one twelfth part of tlie said troy pouDd ift to be 
an ounce, and one twentieth part of ftich cmnce a 
pennyweight, and one twenty-fonrth part of sucii 
pennyweight a grain; so that 57 UO such grams 
shall be a pound troy, and 7000 such grains a 
pound avoirdupois, and one sixteenth part of tlie 
Slid pound avoirdupois an ounce avoirdupois, 
and one sixt*-enth part of such ounce a diarhm." 
If the standard pound shall be lost, destn>;ed, 
or defaced, the act directs that it shall be recov- 
ered by reference to the %veJs?ht of a cubic incli 
of water ; it having Ijeeii ascertained that a cubic 
inch of distibed water, weighed in air by brass 
weiffhts, at Llie teoiperature of t^° (Fahrenheit), and 
the liarometer at thircj inches, is equal to 252 A5S 
grains; and, as the standard troy pound contains 
5760 such grains, it is therefore estabi»hed that the 
original standard pound may be at anj time reoov- 
ered, by making anollter weight to bear the pirop<»r- 
tion just mentionetl to a cubic inch of water. The 
standard gallon la determined by the act to be such 
measure as sliall contain ten pounds avoirdupois of 
distilled water, weighed in air^ at the temperstureof 
62° (Fahrenheit), and the barometer at thirty inches; 
and such measure »s declared to be tlie imperiihl 
ifandttrd galiim^ and tlie unit and only standard 
measure of capacity to be used, as well for wine, 
beer, ale^ spirits, smd all sorts of liquids, as for dry 
goods not measured by heaped measure ; and all 
other meii sures are to be taken in parts or mulliples 
of the fiaid imperial standard gallon, the quart beiag 
tlie fburtli part of such gallcm, and the pint oiie 
eighth |>aft, two such gallons making a pe^ k, eight 
such gallons a bushel, and eight such busheb a 
quarter of corn, or otJier dry goods, not measured by 
heaped measure. The standard for hi-aL^tl measure, 
for such things as are commonly sold by heapeii 
measure, such as coal, culni, lime, fish, potatoes, 
fruit, &c., is to be *' the aforesaid bushel, amtaining 
eighty pounds avoirdupois of water, as aforesaid, the 
same being made romid with* a plane and even boL- 
tom, and being nineteen ami a lialf incites from out- 
side to otitsiik* [*■ and gooils tlius sohl by heapnl 
measure are to be heaped *' in tlie form of a coue, 
such cone to be of the height of at least six inche*, 
the ouLside of the bushel to be the extremity of the 
base of such cone." Ihree such biisheis are to be 
a sack, and twelve such sacks a chaldron. 

idrickcn Meature, The last^mentioned goorh 
may l>e sold eitlier by the heapeil measure, or by iht: 
standtiril weight, as l)e fore- mentioned \ but for every 
other kind of gu<^ds not usually sold by heaped mea- 
sure, which may l^ sold or agreed for liy measure^ 
the same standard measure is to be us^^ hut tJir 
gootls are nui to be heaf>ed, but stricken with a rouiwJ 
stick, or njller, straight, and of the same diameter 
fr5>m end to ei»d. Cvpiea ainJ niodeU of the Ptand- 
ard of leJigth» weight, and meaauref are to lie madr^ 
and verifieil under the direction of the treasury, »nd 
every county to be supplied with them tor referiHiiT 
whenever required. Existing weights 11 ml measures 
ojay be used, bcinu murki-*! su as ta sJiow ilw jrtv- 
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MEASURES* 



pnrLlon thf7 hare to the standard mpasures antl 
%vei|rhLs; Uih\es of eciiKiliBntioii of die xveigJiLs arc to 
lie tnadf. by Uie trejjAury; table!*, jiLso, for tlie customs 
and e]i:cise, by wbicli tlie duUeii will t>6 attered w us 
to make tlieiii eqiiai to what ibeyure fti prment, in 
cui]!>f quenoe uftiie ulU'mtiuus in tlie weights aiid inra* 
Bures, 

The measures now in use in Britain are as fol- 
lows: — 

I. MEASURE OF I^KNOTU. 



13 \nrhei 



&| ynrdA 
40 {ioIm 
^ lurtonifs 



= 1 fCM*t 

= 1 jrnrd 
;= t rod, ur pole 
— J ftirhmr 
= I m\U 

= I difgTfe of A fffflftt 

drdtf of tbi! eartii. 



An inch is tbe smallest Bnenl measure to which a 
unnw is given^ but subdivisions are used fur many 
purposeii. Among meciimiics, the inch is comnioiiily 
divided into pightJis. By Llie officers of the revenue, 
mid by scieiitilk; persons^ it is divided into tenths, 
Imndredtlis, &c. Formerly^ it was uiado to consist 
*>f twplve parts, cail**ti iinet ; but tbt?5e liave iiro- 
lierly fallen into disuse. 

PAUTICULAR MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



I nni-l 

li qiirirtur 

1 yntd 

I en 



u)c>iJi for m4%9uriQff doUi i>f all 



t lund — 4 iudieti 



1 riithom 
1 liuk 



C uM>il for the height 

^1 G ir«pt, ui64l in meuunnf depths. 

£7 92400 j u-L><l inlBLiid mpa^arr*, to fmciU- 
iiidticm ^ tntt" i-omputntiQii itf tUi5 am- 

i tf'UL, 10 fiiJIIHTe I'ilMIUii bdiii^' 

;:^ JQO Imki / (*<],ijnl i4» au lure. 
a MEASURE OF SURFACE. 



114 •diiiiirp' hiL'him 

9 ti^vmrti ff>«'t 

aOf tqiiM^ yardt 

40 |i«Tdu» 
4 rfKKbiOr lGOp«T«lwi 
GiO mcTtn 



^ ) M]uaru } aril 

^ 1 iiirrh or r(*d 

= 1 rood 

-i. I acrt 

= 1 iqiijure mOe 



MEA8UHE8 OF SOLIDITY AND CAPACITY. 

DlVlfllOli I.^SOLIOITV. 



73S cuUr incht^i 
tIT cubic ftfi't 



— 1 ClllitC fl>ftt 

^ 1 ifuhk yard 

Dlf^JBIOJI II, 



Imperial measure of capncily for all liquids, and fiir 
id I dry ffowls^ except such ds are comprised ui the 
tiiird divliiiuii: — 



= 341 otiblc Ln.f iii»trlj 

-m 

= wa " " •* 



4 gill! = I pint 

5 pints ^ 1 qoATt 
4 qimrti ^ I f klloii 
^ ffdlncu ^ 1 jntk 
8 f ftlluui ^ 1 bushel 
» b4Mh»li= I quarUr = tr^ cubic feet, tMtarij 
h (ir». = I UnuI = 5li *' " " 



The four lest denominations are uspd for *1ry ^nods 
only. For hquid»» several denominations have been 
heretofore adopted, vi», for beer, thia firkin, ot nine 
l^'alion*?. the kilderkin, of ei^^hleen, t!ie barrel^ of 
liiirty-^ix, the hopsliead, of fifty-foor, and tJie butt, 
of K>8 gallons. These will probably continue to be 
used in practice. For wine and spirits there are the 
aoker, runlet, tierre, hojj^heaa, puncheon, pipe, butt, 
Mid tun ; but tliese may be considered rather as Uie 
names of the casks in wliicb such commodities are 
importetl, tJian as ex press inji^ any definite number of 
f^alUms, It is ttie practice to gauge all such ve^iseb, 
and to charge them according to their actual con* 
teiiU 

Ditisii»ji II f I. 

imperial measure t^f cuptdlj, for coals^ culm, Ume, 



fish, potatoes, fruit, and other goods ooDunonlf 

by heaped measure:— 
I wck 



S tfftllnUN ^ I bukh 

S bitahelii ~ I mck 



^=: 704 eubir ittchM tt«ttr)f 
t:z WIH •^ « « 

— 4| (?ufak(mfMwir 

= m ** * 



If tadu = 1 chaldron 

For tneasures of weights, see 01 eight m, 

b, ANOULAR MEASURE; 
OR, DIVISIONS or THE CIRCLE. 

00 «««ODdt ^ 1 loioute 

110 Binutts = i d/egrme 



soil \ 

y 



300 degretM, or tS tigm = 1 eiretmf«(«f»e(!. 

Formerly, tiie subdiTmons were carried <m hj9i^ 
ties ; tfnis Oie second was divided into sixty tikif^ 
the third into sixty fourths^ &c. At prcMt, Ibi 
second is more genendiy tlivided dectinaUy iMi 
tenttis, hundredths, &c. The degree b Onequcndf m 
divided. 

6. IIEASURE OF TIMR 



CO WMT&nd* 




— 


1 tniniit* 


fin nitnut«« 




^ 


Ihoor 


2i lioura 




;;^ 


Idar 


7 riayft 




ZZ 


1 i%rek 


2R drtys 




:=■ 


1 liinihr mooth 


28, 2'X 30. or 


31 dRys 


^_ 




-i cM.Uuidar nmDlh& 


^ 


I y«»*r 


dil't (l>iri» 




^Z 


1 conmctti y^cMDr 


3^16 da^a 




— 


1 l4*«p ,e*r. 



In 400 years, ninety -seven are leap yeare, vnd SS 
common. The second of time Is sulidiviJed ItfceCllai 
of angular measure. 

We filial t now |;ive a table of itiiienJ7 iWttiQntfll 
diierent comitries, exhibiting tJie number of each 
answering to 100 EngMi miles ; also the ki^th t/i 
single measure of each ^rt in English ytudo— 





Hm, t4 mt,% « KM 


LM|li>^**^ 




fc^AhM.tK 


^SZttHm^ 


Amhk^ 


Uilia 


ai«i 


wm 


Huh*' mis, 




IT-tt 


ttf 


liratijint. 





»•» 


IB 


Burciirtdjr, 


— - 


»M 


0* 


Ctiitia, 


Lis 


tTSU 


m 


I>HriTitRrkf 


Milra 


11^ 


tm 


EiiirSaud. 


{ G.^^W«. 


10090 


wm 


FUMidcr^. 


iVGt 


9KB 






»^l 


lA 


Fraucr, 


/ Oo. majiii# 


sry? 


tan 




iD«Lke»I,(ir9000tols«« 


4P« 


ffSI 




f M}k<iir««)f. 


ji-n 


Kial 


Gi'Ttntiny, 


^ D«.u;Sf 


I7ai 


imtf 




l Da> fth«rt 


)»« 


ifli 


T Iambi ir(f, 


»fdM 


SI a* 


'SB 


Hanovpr, 





lAtS 


in* 


HvfM. 




le^ 


Mi* 


HoUani, 




irw 


flfr 


Hiiiigiry. 


— - . 


1^1 


»U1 


InduE 


Ow 


Q0-4» 


«M 


Ireland, 


Iffilai 


w-as 


fli 


Italy. 




B6 9I 


«» 


LithusnU. 


. 


1«^ 


IM 







i«-x 


110 


Peniii, *' 




1T« 


tarn 


Foluid, 


r Mil** short 
1 Do. loor 


HIT* 


m 


Porttipral. 


Lpi;oat 


Xfi-US 


fli 


Pnii^ia, 


MilM 


aoTs 


110 


RoEne, 


r Mwlera rnklM 
lAudmtdo.orsaidi* 


ee^i 


gp 


IQ^^Ii 


10 


Itimin. 


Vm«« 


IS0«1 


z 


Sniiociy. 


Mll«« 


17^ 


flf 


Sroiliuid, 




ao^ 


S^ 


Sllfi&io. 





tr-Q 


w^ 


Sptiin, 


t Do. If g»l, M» varw 


a-71 


' ■ 




JTST 


•» 


Siiabiii. 


ITU* 


j^^ 


SwiMicM, 




la'Oi 


^^H 


S*vil»4frlaiid, 


_ 


i»ii 


^^H 


Turkey, 


t UBm 


srai 


1 



• Th^r# arc W I^jmhim in a d«Mrr<w, 
Ui i \««tgun. or t«i i^Vl liluf ll«h mitrs. 
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FOOT MBASURRS 

f VAtlOyt COtKTKIU RIDUCID TO mNOU»ll niT. 



E^g 


. Ff^L 


Enx'. F*H. 


IICD, 


iW) 


M.drirf, . 


•91 S 


♦» 


-*40 


»J«r4«>iU««, . 


**«I4 


f, . 


*S7a 


M.POU. . 


-W8 


«, 


-992 


M.i»row« . 


•9M 


* • 


•944 


Muniek. 


•W7 


, 


*SW 


Niir*»mb*r(f» 


•sen 


, 


•flca 


P«4uft, . 


1*406 


» 


1^344 


P»l«rfiM>, 


. -71? 




-»» 


PurK . 


low 


. 


iisa 




loaa 


* 


'902 


Fruffue. . 


wj 


•lbi»ni.. 


I'ltJ 


KlHDt^, 


^^ 


aptnnX, . 


IMl 


Stocitliolm, 


iOT3 


luapte, 


rm 


Stni*buff, . 


■&.VI 


Uea, 


HH5 


TTeiit. , 


1 ioi 




1 IS9 


Turin . 


Itffi 




■&23 


Tyr.iT, . 


»^119(J 


^ 


-929 


Vuuk^, 


1 137 


f 


'9f»4 


V«n>i>m . 


I H7 


% 


-aaa 


VicMItt, . 


1 136 


r. • 


•933 


Viemiii. . 


1038 




-Mi 


rinj, 


•82G 


» 


1034 


Uri>»n«. 


1-ir^ 


. 


i-oaa 


Ut«cht, . 


-741 


, 


•944 


Wanavr. 


I'ltJS 


. 


•!>M 


WewU 


771 


Ol 


HI0 
'HER 1 


MEASURES, 


"979 


lltDti CED TO 


KNCLIIH FBIT, 




n ^"^ 


F^cf. 


s 


n^. Ftf«/. 


im ell. 


2-W3 


Frenfli toiao. 


6'39« 


kUitirn, 


6- 


V^ui.re et!. , 


SON© 


AN 


3'm 
CtBNT 


VWnna «ll, 
MEASURES* 


2M7 


bot. 


1 Oi»5 


tlumui ruila of Stjm 




infiMit, 


I 14* 


bo. 


laj^lKKI 


^>o^ 


1-45JI 


PjrtlLian Of DelphM 




««, 


i(l07 


jitadkuiD, 


ft76-S77 


«b0C 


l-llt 


The mcBiu or nikuti 




IKTtd cnWt, 


a-ooa 


oU* or F<rraijui cui' 




ITwtcuWt, 


la-oit 


diucD, 


Wl47 


lot, SGS to ir7Q 


Great AlexAndrisQ 




•tedium, -Taos 


or Egtptka •(&- 




tOAofPtinT, 




dloro. . 


710 6a» 


. 4140-4 






JSWI5H 


ITINK 


KARY MEASUtlB. 






Eui 


r. xVj/iff. Pac»#. 


F**.f. 


• 




. 


1^34 




, 


UA 


4S 


X'l'*""''^' 


• 


. 7^ 
1 403 


3-a 


• « < . 




. 4 163 


30 


MirtMr* . 




33 173 


4 



[Owing comparative view of Ihe weights and 
» of Eoglainl aiwl rraiice. wjis pulilished by 
I mill cei3<lni) Miciety uf a^ic allure In PariSy 
aaouary fur 1829- — 

MKASUftES OF LENGTH, 

En^gluk, 

tth nf a yard) 
Id tfl a yard) 



p«ri»l 
"3 vardi 



"3 yardt) 
pftrch t'M yirdi) 
(320ywd«} 
^ yanift} 



i^rrtwA. 
1-S399M c^fitlmetret 
a«479l4»d6dDMtr» 
0«14»9tt iM«r« 

ftiWllBwtm 

101-16437 1 
1609*3148 n 



l>393T0i Inefa 
»'937tl'79 hKlMi 



6-^138 



tivard 

milM 



Kngiiik, 
ir» 

■ro peitli) 

:10 yardt tqiiare) 

40¥Mdii»qii«w> 



SQUARE HE A SURE. 



Ith of a FfAlbn I 
>4lh> itf a icnl^on) 
npcHal 

H KalUMii) 
iHif h^U ) 

(8 iHltbAlt) 
I (l^MMllU) 



Q-^aHXm raetm s^UJ^n* 
3& -US 1939 metriM Koara 
lO'llfnT.'Vaeret 
(MOffi?! hfccarfi 
English, 
l*l!li6033 vara tioare 
O-^ld^Alfl rood 
a4736Uacrf!a 
SOLID MEASURE. 



FrmcA. 

--j^MJ l(tT# 
ll3.*K3r^4 titn* 
i'Sia4 V794 litn« 
9Ci8CiJJl51i litro* 

aG-347(^U litres 

1 00043 hM-r4illU« 

S 907^13 biTUilitrM 
13 Otto 16 liecioUtre* 



Frwm^. 



Itittv 

I (fi»mht;r» 
J biN:t4i4kre 



Bngti^ 

I -700773 tfittt 
i(-:f3rtrif<>7 Kallon 

22^009667 ifftUaiM 



WEIGHTS. 



0^)5477 grajufu^ 
i*&MA6 gnunme 



1 irnUn {I -34th. nf a tx^tiay-> 

w wight) ; 

t pfiinyweiflit (l-'iOlli t»( anl 

OUllCl»> J 

I oum^ (UlUh of a pannd^ 2l^l^gnmmrB 
I puttod Iroy* im^criiil 0'3730!«<i 

EnffUth 



t (Inu'hix) I l-l(;th of an oiincr) 
i (luiM-i* I. Ul6lh o( a pivund) 
I ptmn4 aTciiriiu|M»i« mipftmil) 
I U undnid wHirlit ( I J 3 ptmui* > 
I UKii'iOcwL) 

French, 
I gramiiM* i 

I kilografamii | 



Frmeh, 

1'77ll|rraniiii«i 
2H'33M fframmea 

0'4A34l4ii kUaffminnu) 
VJ 78246 Wlofrainii»» 
1015-649 kilognBiiDM 

Engtith. 
19*438 irains troy 
0-^643 {MDiif weiK^t 
0-03*^16 oaiM« %T»Y 
2-08027 (Mmudi U'^y 
2-20&4B poutidi HvuirduFKiiii. 



For more perticuiar informatimi on the subjt^ct of 
weights, see tlw article fTright^* 

MEATIIj califd alyj East Meatli, in coiitmHift- 
tinction to West Mt'ath, a inarrtiiiie county «f Irrlarnf, 
in tile province ui I>cin^ti*r, boundetl mv tlie iiortii by 
iJie counties of Cavaii utid l.owtli; on the east by tho 
[rish sea; on llie west by the t'ou(»ty of West Meatlir 
antf l>y Oubiin aiMJ Kildjir^ counties on the south. It 
is the roost firtile eouiity in Irfvlaodf the soil being a 
deep, rich lonm^ resting npun limestotie, or hiiiei«toite 
graveL Bog is of rarii ocLiirreiw**?, in tHuist^jneuco 
of which there is a scanty sypply of fueL The Doyne 
river rises m the county Kiiibre, but the niostvnhmble 
portion of its c^cnir^e lies within this county; it fnils 
into the sea below the town of Droghetla. 1 he 
Nonney witter has its source in tJie ei^iitre of tlu* 
county, nint after a short f»as?age, empties itself iiitf> 
tile sea lieluw Niiieh. The Bliickwalpr flows out of 
Lough Kamor, and falls into the BoypF, at NavarK 
The breeds of cattle iu thiai county are excKlkntj audi 
aericiiiture is in a state of great fom aniness. Tlie 
chief towTis are Trim, where the assi*es are held, 
Navari, Kells^ SlanCj Duleek, Oldcastle, Donboyne, 
Crosakeel, Atlibjy, Snnimerville, Longivood^ Dun- 
slmughlin, and ilaloath. The only DiaDufaeture>i 
belonging to the county are coarse woollens anil 
stockings for domestic use« ttckensj dowlas, sacki tig- 
cloth, and some fine linei^s. limber, butter, and 
cheese are exported or conveyed tu the metropolis, 
hilt not in Euiy great qimiititit'S, Inland navigation 
might readily lie extended in a region naliirally so 
level, and tiie abuiuiant produce of the soil wonl\i 
(juickiy repay the expense of its construction, by tlie 
transport of produce to the sea-stile, and back car. 
riage of fuel. l*opulation in 18:^ I , Io0,ld3. 

MKCKNAS. )iefi Mmcenai, 

MECCA, or MEKKA \ a city of Arabia, tapitnl 
of Hedsias, about fifty mil^ fnnu Jidda^ it<i port, oti 
the Redsea, 180 south of Medina ; lat. ^l'^ ISt' N.; 
Ion, 40*^ 15' E.; population, formerly, 100,000; 
according to Burckhardt, who visited it in the char- 
acter ot a devout Mus&ulraao, now about 30,000, 
with aax)tiiniodations for as many pilgrims. It wjis 
known to the t; reeks hy tlie name of Macorahn^ and 
is called^ hy Uie Myssulmans, OmmJicora , t:r AhfAer 
tf CiiieSj because it wns tlie birtli-place of Mohmti- 
med. It is situated in a dry, barren and rocky 
country, in a narrow valley, enclosed by uioun tains. 
The water is brackish, nod the pastures distant, and 
every thing unfavourable for the support of a large 
impulution. It is two miles long, and tme broad ; the 
streets regular and handsome, being sanded, Jevel 
3a 2 
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MECHAIN— MECHANICS. 



stori(^T built iti itiB Persian or Indiau^ mLber thmi tfie 
Turkish stjlfti having opat froot*, ornaroeiited exltr- 
nally with pniiitiu^ and inouldiiJa;s. Many «iuartfTS 
are now aUimloned to ruins, and *jf Uie hon^i^ Uet 
rftmiiii, two-thirds are unoccupied. Mecca is a city 
uf the greatest celebrity aiuons^ the Mn I sam medians, 
and contains the tbre* holiest things in the Mohain- 
raedftu world,^-the well Zernzem, the i'aaba (or 
liou.'^e of Ctod)f and ilie Black Stone. Zeinzem is 
lM'liev*'d, by the fiiM owners of Mohammi^fii, to be the 
identical spring whicli g:u5hed forth in tlie wihieriiess 
ior the relief of Hagnr and Islituael ; and laan-ellous 
efficacy is ascribed to its waters, in Riviiig lieidth Ui 
the sick, im(.iarlmgstreugtli of memory, and porifying 
froci tile effects of sin. The Caiiha, or Kaabo, is of 
great aatiquity. (See Kctaba.) The Black Stone^ 
3ie principal wonder of the place, is said to have 
been brouglil by the angel Gabriel, and to have been 
originally of a dazilin^ winteness. The grand cere- 
mony through which the pikrims pass is that of going 
seven times round tlie Kaabci, kissing each time Qie 
Bacred stone. It is generally supposed to be a me- 
teoric stone. Forty eunuchs ai-e at present uiaiotain- 
ed there, by the revenues of the temple and tiie gifts 
of the pious* Meccai is entirely supported by pilg;rims 
from every part of the Moliaininrdan world ; but the 
uiunbcr is now much less tli&n funnerly, owing partly 
to the deofly of religiom Eeal, and tlie decline of 
power and wealth of the Moliammedan states ; and 
partly, also, to Mecca's being subject to tlie incur- 
sions of the itVahabees. The commerce, now greatly 
diminished, consists ehie^y in the productions and 
manufactires of India. Notwithstanding tlie sacred 
character of the city, it lias now little reputation for 
ieaniing, nnd Burckliardt fuund no book shops in the 
place. Ko Christian is allowed to enter Mecca^ ajnl 
its territory is reganled as sacred to a certain distance 
rouiul, which is uadicated by nmrks set up. Tlie 
male Metkaways are ail tattooed at the age of forty 
days, to prove their origin in the holy city. Mecca 
was taken hy the ^Vahabees, in 1804, but soon after 
recovered by the sherif Galib. It was again cap 
tured in 1 807, and again delivered by Molmmmedi A ii, 
paclia of Egypt, in 1818. For the ceremony which 
Uikes place on tlie arrival of the pilgrims, see Jra/ut. 
MECHAIN, PiERaK FaAPigois ANi»Br, an astn>- 
nomen bom Aug. 16, 1744, at Laoii, went to Paris 
ill 177!:?, and was there favoimibiy received by La- 
JaiMle. His diMrovery and calcubition of two comets, 
in 1781, rendered him generally known ; am] he was 
among the first to delineate the probable orbit of the 
newly discovered planet Uranus, In 1782, tlie aca- 
deifiicall pnee fnr the best essay on the return of tlie 
comet of 1G61 was awarded to him ; and, when ii 
apijeared again, eight years afterwanis, his calcula- 
tions were proved to he correct. In the course of 
Atgiiteen years, Mechain discovered fourteen comets, 
the orbits of which he calcnhtted, Xo irajwrtant 
celestial phefiomenoti escaped his notice, and his 
obw'rvations were recorded in the Conntthsnrwe titfjt 
Trmjix^ whith was edited hy him from 1788 to 1794, 
WluM» tlie constituent aHM-iuhly ordtred the prejmra- 
lion iif a new system of measures, based on the meri- 
dian of tlw earth, Mechain was one of the astrono- 
mers appiiiitedl to mea*iure the arc of the meridian 
between Dtnikirk and Barrelona. He received,, tor 
his pun of this diificuit opration, the portion of 
oounlry lying between Ban^elona and llhufiez, where 
no flMBsuremcnts had prevfoi^ily been made. Foliti- 
Cft! eummwHwo oonlribated to embarrass his progress; 
and the Spanish government not only interrupted hb 
triangiibition, but detained him for some time pris- 
oner. He was enabled to resume his Inhoum in 
1803, with the intention of extending tht in to tlic 
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and convenient ; the houses of stone^ of three or four \ Balearic isles, f Ic dred at V^alenei^ in 18Ck4, of Uw 

yellow fever, a victim of his exertkmt iB the 
science. Besides his treatises in the Conmti 
de& Tetups, and his memoirs on the different 
we fi^nd, also, the residts of his oliservationi 
Bnte ifu St/ a f hue mHrupie d€cimai^ hy 
(Paris, 1806—10,3 ¥oU.)- 

MECHANICS (from ^«r^»tit, a machine orooB* 
trivance) is tlie science which treats of forces tnd 4 
molinu. (See F&rce) It had, probably, its origil 
in the conslructi<ui of machine«i^ and an ' _ 
branch of it, practical mecliajiic^, inve^ligatei 
construction and efTectN. Forces, acting upon " 
may either produce rest or motion, in the Usrws 
case, tliey are treated of under statics, in the litlir 
ufider dynamics (q. ?.)• Hydrostatics cq. \,] uA 
hydraulics (q* y*) respectifely treat of/uids, aintf, 
or in motion. 

VVIien a body is acted on by two or more iwm^ 
whicji counteract each other, so that no motioi k 
produced, the body and the forces are said to be is i 
state of r^fiifii^rtmn. The conditions of equUlbnM 
form the ^object of statics. 1. A body acted opoo by 
two equal and opposite fbrrea will remain at frsL 
In this ease, either of the two opfiosite forces may k 
made up of several parallel forces, ltisUm«itf 
to be tlie resit itant ot those forces. 2. If two fifCM 
act, with reference to each other, obliquely aptf • 
body, they may be t^unteracted by a third H 
atso their rrvuUant). U the two forces be 




sented, in direction and mtensity, by two oontkrHi 
sides of a parallelog:ram. tlieir resultant vfU If 
represented, in direction and intensity, by 111 A^ 
^onal. This is called the puratUiogrttm 9f f^m^ 
Thus, if a body. A, ' ^ 

l>e acteil upon by two 
forces, one of which 
would cause it to move 
Ironi A to B in any 
givc^n time, and tlie 
otljer would cause it 

to move from A to C in the same time ; then cf ikrt 
forces act upon the body at one instant* it iriUiBW 
in neither of the lines AB, AC, but in the lint il>« 
which is tlie diagonal of the paralleUjppmmofiM 
the two lines AB and AC are cuiitaimng »idlf; lil 
by the action of the two forces, tile body will \ 
at 1>. at the end of the lime tliat it would tevt 
found at H or C, hy the action of eitlier of ili 
singly. If the two forces which urge tJiel 
produce a uniform motion, the resulting i 
in a straight line; but if one of Uiem act bf i 
which would produce a uniform motioo, i 
other act constantly so as to proiluce an i 
mot if HI, tlie resulting motion will be in i < 
Thus, if tlie ball of a cnnnon were sent in in C 
tal direction, it would never deviate fiw» i 
S'traight line unless acted on by sopm 
force. The force of gravity acts on the I 
stnntly,so as to draw it to the earth, by an i 
accelerated motion; and the result i&,thatlbij 
will move in a curve, and this curve maylif i 
shown to be that of the j^«inibola. Tlie i 
the air being taken into account together wltl^ 
circumstances^ constitute the bases of the idii' 
gunnery. 5. If several forces, acting at cnCi 
a body, can be represented, in direction anil I 
sity, by several sides of a polyguo, they 
counteracted by a single force, ailing in a (! 
and with an intensity represented by the jiiie i 
would be necessary to complete tlie polyi^oo. 

All the changes which come tuider our «l 
tioii, arc the consequence of motions prodttCtd I 
action of a few g^rcflt elementary forces. 
fiideration ot ttie motions wbidi take plan I 
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: pardcks only of one or of several bodies^ comes 
Jiiii y»e depftrtniKiit of chemistry, Tho5€ motiojis 
idi afiect mas!»fs are the uppmpfi&ie sulject of 
' second part of inecljauics. 
Ml motions are found to take place iu conformity 
L few niiiveritU priiit'iplfs. Deduced from oWr- 
ion, aod confirmed by ex|JtTiment, tJiejie principles 
re often b^en placed at the iM^iniitng of treatises 
UieciiaiticSi mwler ihc naine of the lawn of mution. 
tiot expressed in iJiii^ man tier, tiie truths tlxey 
^re» inakiiig a^ essentia i |4srt of die principles of 
> science, are nece;ssDrily inirtiduceil under soitie 
ler fonn. ITieir comprehensiveness suits tliem to 
r purpose, and they are here quoted in the laii- 
uge tjf Newt<>n. 

1 . *' Every body perseveres in its state of rest, 
of unifarm motioti in a right line, unless it is 
upeJJed to change tliat state by forces im« 
!«ed thereon," This is called the lavr of itieriia^ 
1 expresses the entire judifirrenre of matter to 
tion or rest. The proposition Uiai a body will 
rer begin to move of itself neetls no proof. It is 

conclusion of universal observation. Wherever 

observe mot ion , we conclude tluit Ifiere Is a 
rer in action io produce iL The olbtT part of 

liiw, lluit motion is, in its nature, as permanent 
lesl^and that it is in a right line, is fnr fiom beinpf 
elf-evident, or even an obvious truLli. Limited 
ervatton would lead to the conclusion tbat all 
Iter lu^ a tendency to rest, and sudi has long 
«, and still is, a common error. The same 
lied observation ted some of the ancient astronom- 

lo imapne that all bodies, when forced into a 
te of motion^ natu rally moved in curved lines. 
ere is, howevfrT abundunt proof of the periuan- 
36 of niotiun ; and if friction and the re^istaiiue of 
i BJTf the two most univtrsal obstaeles to the 
iion of bodies near the surface of tlie ejirtli, could 

enlirely removed, instances of permanent motion 
Mild be still more numerous. In proportion as 
py are reniovedi or as bodies are beyond their 
loence. we observe a tendency in motions to be- 
■ui mure and mere permanent. A marble, rolled 
I liM gnsSy soon stops ; on a carpet, it moves 
ifer; oil A ftoor, »tiil longer ; and on smooil), level 
*jVlief« tlTe wind is not unfavourable, it continues 
nyloug in motion.^ In a vncunm, where tlie resist- 
^ of air is not felt, two windmills, wbose pivot* 
1^ equal fricUon, and whicli are set in motion by 

ftl Ibfees, continue to move equally long, what- 
' be Ihe position of their vanes. In the air, the 
iriiofie vanes cut tl]« nir, will move much longer 
to the one whose vanes are opposed to it. A pen- 
fum in a vacuum, having only the stiffness of tlie 
ItDd by which it is suspended to overcome, will 
i^te for a whole day. A spinning top^ in the 
*• situation, retarded only by tlie friction of its 
■fe^ cootinues sp inning for hours. In all these 
^% the continuance o? die motion is proportioned 
^tlie diminution of friction and resistance. We 
I Inrdly avoid the conclusion, that a body once 
in motion, would, if left to itself, continue to 
^« witli midiniinislied velocity, 

' veoly bodies, moving in free sipnce, sulijerl 

ini; influpnce, keep on in tlieir patfi wiUi 

'^.,,. ..J which has remained unaljatwl t^ince first 

W' were launched from tJie hand of Urn Creator* 

^y move not, indeed, in strnight iines, but irj 

^e». as they are dniwn towards pach other, and 



they 
^^nls a centre, by the universal force of gravity 
^Gravity,) This force does not diminish tlieir 
^city, but deflects Ihpm cooti Dually from tlie right 
^ in which they teiw! to move. If tliis central 
^^ were suspended, Uiey would all sh«KiL fnrwinl 
"^ JfS^oe, a«id the harmony of their motions would 




cease. Some4orce similar to lliLs centrat tendency 
h always in action, whenever we see bodies move in 
curve lines. The stone, to whidi a boy gives Htxu^ 
rniilatcd force by whirling it round in a sling, is, for 
a time, kept in its circle by the ceniral force n*|.jre- 
sented by tfie string j when let loose, it diirts for- 
ward in Llie air, turning nut to the right or left, luittl 
the atmospherical resistance destroys its motion, or 
the force of gravity bends it to die ground. A 
full tumbler of water, placed in a sling, ami 
made to vilirate witli gradually increasing oscil- 
lations, miiy^ at lost, t>e made to revolve in n 
circle nlxiut the hand» each drop tending ti> mrjvtj 
out in a straight line from tlie centre , nnd Lhere- 
fore remaining safe in the tumbler, wliose l>utiom 
is always farihr'St from the cenlre. In a com 
mill, the grain is jmureti prudufllly into a hole in 
tile centre of die upper mill-stone. The weight 
of the stone pulvprijEes the corn, while its circular 
motion throws it out, as fa^t as it is ground, into a 
cavity around the stone. Wlien a vessel, partly full 
of water, is suspended by a cord, nnd made lo turn 
rapid ly round, the water, in its tendency to move 
out in a straiglit line, re«:edes from the centre, and 
is gradually heaped up against tlie «ides of the ves- 
sel sometimes even leaving a portion of die boltoni 
dry. Water, moving raj tiilJy in the slreftm of a river, 
or tlie tide of tlie sea turced vioienlly through a 
ikarrow jia^sage between oppo**ite rocks, ntit unfre' 
quently forms a whirlp<»ol on the same principle. 
Bent out of its course by a projecting letlge, it 
departs, as if reluctantly, from a strsiigbt line, and 
heaps itself up towards llie circumference of the 
circle in wbicli it is compelled to move, lo this 
cause, too, it 19 owing, however little we might 
expect such a consequence, that a river, passuig 
through an alluvial <^il, aini (jure torupd from its 
onwardl cliaunel, continues to pursue a meandering 
oouree to the 6ea« Driven, by any cause, to one 
side, it strikes the bank with all its violence, is 
repelled, and relxiunds with the same force to tlie 
opposite side, cotuinually wearing the two banks, 
and leaving a larger space on the inner side of tlie 
bends. The force with which a Ixidy constrained If* 
move in a circle, tends lo go oft^ in a straight line, is 
Cfalled tlie ce/tiri/rugal force. Advantage is taken 
of it in many processes of the arts, and in all cir- 
cular motions of mocfainery. The clay of the potter 
is J I laced on the centre of a swiftly revolving table, 
and while his hand shapes it, tfie centrifugal Ibrcc 
causes it to assume tlm de^vired dimensions. A 
globe, or sheet of molten glass, is in a similar 
manner made to expanil itself The legs of a pair 
of tongs^ j^usfpeiided by a cord, and made to revolve 
by its twisting or nntw tilting, will diverge in pro- 
portion to the velocity of Uie revolution, '11 le sitam 
g(tverfmr of Watt is constructed and acts on tlii?? 
principle. Weipjhts are attached to two rotls, to 
which circular motion is communicated by tlie 
machinery which is to be gnvenjeii If die motion 
be so rapid as to cause tfes© rods to diverge from 
eactj otiier beyond b certain angle, they act upon a 
valve which partly closes, nnd diminishes the supply 
of steam. With a slower motion, tlie rods collapse, 
snd the valve is opened, hi consequence of the 
centrifugal force occasioned by tiie rotation of the 
earth, the weight of bodies at the equator is dimin- 
ished the 289 th part. If the earth re vol veil on its 
axis in tf4 minutes, the loose fiarts near tlie equator 
would be projected from tlie surface. 

Anodirr consequence or particular of die Uw ol 
inertia, is, that motion is communit-ited gradually. 
A force which communicates a certain quantity *if 
motion in one Moond, will impart double the quan- 
tity in two secondft, A ship does not yi«itl at one*: to 
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the laqmlM of the wind, when the liilfl ere Mi ; Hs 
aotfaNi inenMei ee new pofUoni are tuoeeeiKrely 
laperted. A hone doee not iteit at oooe with a 
canrlafB into Ue otaoft speed; Us Ibeoeisaiint 
spent m fh^hur aMtion to the ineft nass. Aftcr- 
wanb, with fiir less exertion, he keeps up the 
notion, bein^ required to snppi j that portion only 
which is destroyed by the obetades of the road. 
The BWtlon oommmicated to a body, if not destroyed 
by some Ibroe, is aocnmalated. Thui a nail is 
driven In by all the foree of the hand, aocvnohued 
through the whole time of the descent of the ham- 
mer. The knowledfe of this ftct gires the means 
of increasing the eftctive ibroe of a mofinf power 
In a Tety ^eat degree. A fiiroe of fifty pounds 
CTMnmunkated every second to a loaded whed, will, 
if not diwinirtied by friction, or other cause of weste, 
enable it to oreroome a resistance of fiOO pounds 
once in erery ten seconds. Such a wheel is called 
a/jf wkeei. (q. ▼.) 

II. **The alteration of motion is erer propor- 
tioned to the motive force impresmd, and is made 
in the direcUon of the. right line fai which that force 
Is imprened.*' This is only a statement, that a 
double force generates a double motion; thai 
nmtion cannot increase or diminish itself, nor turn 
to the right or left, without cause. In consequence 
of this, two or more forces acting at once on a body 
in (hffirait directkins, cause It to 'take a direction 
diffiBrent from that of either force, and, if one of 
them is a Tariable or constantly acting force, to 
move hi a curre line. This is called the cvrnp^Uiom 
9f foreet; the single motion impressed upon the 
body being considered as composed of the several 
motions which the foross acting separately woukl 
have produced. A boat rowed, at the rate of three 
miles BO hour, directly from the bank of a river 
which runs at the rste of two miles an hour, is acted 
un at once by the fomof the rowers and that of the 
(;iirrent, end will be found, at the end of an hour, 
Uiree miles from the bank, and two miles below the 
point from which it started, having moved in a dia- 
gonal line between the directions of the two forces. 
(See Fwtet.) llie retolmiioH of forces is the revene 
of this. A single force is considered as resoiveil 
into two or more others. A ship, sailing on a side 
wind, is sent forward by a part only of its force. 
The other part has no effect, or that only of driving 
her out of her course. 

III. ** To every action there is always opposed an 
equal reaction ; or the mutual actions of two bodies 
on each other are equal and in oppoHile directions.'' 
If you press a stone with your anger, the fineer is 
equally pressed upon by the stone. A horse 
drawing a load, is drawn backward by its whole 
weight, and if he succeed in movine it, it can only 
be with a velocity propurtiooed to the excess of his 
slrengtli over the reaction of the load. A magnet 
and piece of iron attract each other equally ; ara if. 
when in the sphere of mutual attraction, one is fixed 
and tlie other free, whichever is free will be drawn 
to the otlier. Two equal Inats, drawn towards each 
other by a rope, act in the same manner ; if both 
are free, tliey meet in the middle. When a gun is 
dischargetl, it recoils with a force eqiui to that with 
which the ball is propelled, but with a velocity as 
much less as iu weight is greater. If, in the side 
of a vessel of water, hanging perpendkniUurly by a 
cord, a hole be opened, the vessel will be pushed 
back from the perpendicular by the reaction of the 
jet of water, aiid will remain so while it flows. A 
€;onsequenoe of this law is,that Uie earth b attracted 
by each body on its surface as miK'h as it attracts, 
and that when a stone foils towards the earth, the 
earth rises to meet it. 
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The foroe with which a body solii 
its velocity and mHi tOBj^Mj, u 
wumemtrnm. Thus, If two Wh^ 4 
pounds weic^ity rewecCively, be ■ 
same velodty, the laiger hmrrioet 
of the snudler, sinoe each jpoairiflf 
the same velodty as the biO of t M| 
body of small weight amy tfaerrfm I 
doee the sanw mechaaieil efisetsii 
sufficiently Increasing its vdooty. 1 
of modem thnes Is not lem efcdail is 
waUs than the massy battcriegims 

The forces which mar be cnfl 
motion to nmchlnei are called mttim 
Jirst mm e r t. They are water, vii 
der, and the strength of msa md 
may be Indirectly lefeired li 
dent soorees— gravity, heat, sad s 
See these several articles. 

GruvHsf, A body foUii^ fom i 
descends siJEteen fret, nearly (le-OK! 
but, as all the motion whkh is ooiHi 
vitatkm remains in U, and it reeni 
of motion every indefinitely sdb11|ii 
second. It Is moving more rapidlji 
second than at any previo us tinSi 
motion alone, if It oontinned onifcii 
through twice l6^Qr32feet,m Aes 
duriw this next second, as mocfa as 
cated as during the first, snd coem 
d escend s tluoogli three times 16,1 
next second. The whole of this sog 
would, ahme, carry it through faorlh 
in the third second, and the oootim 
vitatlon carries it once 16 ; sothitili 
five times 16, or 80 feet, during tk i 
the fourth second. It would, in thei 
scend seven thnes 16 feet; in the II 
&c., the series of odd numbers fxfers 
passed through in the sucressive «a 
these numbera, we find that, at tbea 
the body will have desooided foirt 
the end of the tlurd, nine times 16;t 
fourth, 16 times 16, &c.; the vtaii 
throujgh at the end of any uumbcri 
founo by multiplying the square of 
16 feet Such is the simple audrt 
the descent of bodies by the unih 
velocity produced by gravitatioa 
acquin^d in one second is suffideni, \ 
a body throueh twice 16 feet ; Uat 
seconds would carry it four tiSMi 
acquired in three seconds, througk i 
&c.; the velocities possessed at Uiet 
ber of seconds being represented bf 
ber multiplied by 16 feet, llie 
exhibits, 1. the space foUen throsg 
sive seconds ; 2. the whole $pMe \ 
the end of a number of seounds; i 
velocity : 

1 s 1 4 s « ? s I 

M. 1 S » 7 9 II U U >' 
Spw«.s 1 4 9 U S» 36 « «( ^1 

V*locitr. S 4 f dltUHMI^ 

By means of this ubie, a travellei 
summit of a cliff, might ascertais its 
plain or torrent below, with coosad 
by letting foil a stone-, and obsRvis 
fall. It would only be necessarj to 
for the resistance of the air, wbidi, fi» 
is not very great. (See pTt>j«i^ 
cause which communicates molioa i 
would gradually destroy that of t 
A ball projected upwards widi Ike 
feet per second, would, tbrrefat, i 
formly retarded nntian lo the hti^i 
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liody must fall to arqiiire ttiat velocity. The phenci- 
■iit!i[ia uf acceleniletl >uid rt'lard^tl motion are facniiti- 
fulij exhibited by Atwood's imchine fur tliBX fjiirpcise. 

Ut moving down an incliiietl plaiie^ a solid body 
Is urged by a portion of tfie fiarce uf gfravitatioiif 
which i^ irontinmilly suialJer as tlie plane is nearer tu 
a liorixontai po!»itiuii. (^ee IncliH€e( Pianc.) \V lien 
it U \iitrizouULl, tJie whole weight of the botly i*i sus- 
taineil iiy Ui«s plane. TJie velfx^ity a«*quireti 
l>y jjotlies nidvingf down any plane, is tJie same *y 
a!» they would Imve aci|uired hy tkilipg^ freely /i 
tf'roin Uie perpeiidiciilar height of tlie plane, / 

If a body be alio wed to fall down the inclineil Z 

pkine € A, the veltRity it acquires wheii it * ■ 
arrives at B, tiaTitig moved Iroiu C, will be the 
same as it vrould Imve acquired, had it fallen freely 
in tile perpendiculnr line C B, from C 

11 h neces^ry, la Uie construction of pmchities, 
carriages, buildrngt, bridges, and ships, end in muny 
other cases, to ascertain exactly the centJ'e of gravity 
of the whole and of each part ; since, if the centre of 
gravity, in any body or system of bodies, be su^»ported, 
Die whole nuist remaiii firm, and in a state ut rest, in 
every possible position, (See iiraptt^. Centre of.) 
I'he various problems arising from tliij necessity 

Fhave been solved with greiit Bccnracy, and on fixed 
principles. In all regular solids, of uiiiform density, 
wheiiier bounded by straight or curve lines^ the 
centre of gravity coincides with the cejitre of mag- 
nitude. If a boiiy of any shape Ije susj ended, freely^ 
» from any one point of itis surface, the straight line 
extending Ironi \Imi point to the centre of ttie earth 
will pass thnni^li the centre of gravity. This Une is 

I called the It tie of direcfmn. TJie centre of gravity 
may. therefore, sonietiraes be found practically, by 
sui^petiding a l^jdy succesfiively from two uf its points, 
and observing tlie point where the lineti of direction 
\ crwss each oliier* The cenue of gravity of a triangle 
is at oi>e tfiird the distance fnjm the mnirlle of tlie 
» biise to tlie vertex ; that of a cone and of a pyramid, 

> St one fourth the same distance. Stability, in every 
I Gsse, depends upon the position of tlie centre of gra- 
\ vily in reference to the baf^e. The nearer it is to the 

> lA9e, and die farlJier the line of direction falls from 

• «adi part of tlie perimeter of ttie base, the greater is 
■i|k» stnbility. 'the iiphere rests equally in every 
^Hbiiofi, because the centre of gravity is at the same 
P^Blance from every pEirt of tlie surfece. It is unstable 

iti evejy position, as it re^ts on a single point of the 
l^laue ; and it yields to the smallest ^rce, ^a tlie 
centre of gravity does not rise when the sphere 
fevolves. In ordf r that the pyramid or cone may be 

> overturned, the centre of gravity must rise almost 
perp«nilicularly,and move for a great distance before 
it ceases to tend to lid! bock to its place. Hence 

■tahility, and hence the propriety of giving to 
Ees, monuments, and other buildings of great 
Ircfght, a pyraraidical or conical figure. Those cai^ 
' t\^^i^% are must sc^cure whicli are hung low, and have 
^ tlie wheels far apart. Whatever raises the centre of 
gravity or narrows the base, allows Uie liue of direc- 
tjim more easily to pass without it, and diminishes 
Hahility, Hence we see the impnnienre of rising 
ill carriages or boats which are in danger of being 
overset J and lience the danger of high loads on 
iragtms, where the roads are not perfectly level. 

The force of gravity is not often employed directly 
ai9 a mechanical agent, or prime mover. Those most 
frequently employed to give motion to machinery are 

* water, wind, heat, and tlie strength of an i mats. H*ntrr 
acts by its weight and by the vriocity which it acquires 
from falling, in consequence of its weight, fflnd 
iict« by its vaiume or mas* and its velocity. Both 
itiesc agents are variable, and Ixjili net in a straight 

!. line. //<w/, as given out by uombustiblc uiaterial^i 




produces steam, or gas, or gives motion to air liy ntak- 
ing it lighter^ and thus aiosing it to rise. The 
steum, or gns, when formed, has a tendency to 
expand itself, pres&es against the sides uf the vessel 
which contains it, and endeavours to est:ape with a 
force pr*q>ortioned to the heat end pressiire to which 
it was exposed. When allowed to escape in only one 
direction, it necessarily generates motion in a .^ttrfiight 
line. Steam, as usuftlly employed, generates motion^ 
whidi is allernutely in onedtrection and the opposite, 
*l he strength* of animals is commonly made to act 
upon some centre of resutance, by drawing, pii<ihing, 
or pressing, amj produce! variable motkms, naturally 
in a stjuight line, but often in n curve. 'Ihe mutions 
or pressures prmluced by all these agents are capable 
of being comjjared with tlmse iTotiuced by weights. 
They might all be referretl to a common stamiard, 
tliH unit (if which should be the dirvi^ required to raise 
ft given weight a certain numU^ of feet in a given 
time, 

rhe mechanical agents are employed to meosiire 
lime, to move ships and carriage^, to raise vveights, to 
sliape wood and work metak, to overcome the resist- 
ance of air, of water, mid of cohesion, to draw out and 
form materials, and toctjmbine them into new fabrics. 
To apply tliem tu accomplish any one of ilie*© eflecta 
requires the inlerveiiiion of some niedjanical cimtri- 
vance, Sucli a mechanical contrivance, whetJier 
consisting of a few or of many pnrts, is called a 
machine. A machine has been defined, '' a system 
of bodies, fixed or movable, so connecteti togetlifr 
tliat a movement impressed on one of them shall l^e 
transmitted to tlie others." 1 he object of a n^uchine 
is often vaguely smj posed to be to produce or avig- 
ment power. It c^iiii never have tliia fHtK.H. '1 ho 
resistance of the fixed mid tlie frictiunof the movable 
parts will always consniite a part of the power of the 
prime mover. The real object of every machine is 
to increase or diminish the velocity of tlie moving 
force, to change iLs direction, to accninnlate its action 
and expend it at a single effort, to distribute tlie hirce 
among a great nnnibtT of small resistances, or tu 
divide tlie force of a resistance so that it may be 
overcome by a series of actions, or by tlie coniiimed 
action of the moving power, A machine may com- 
bine the action of several mtivers, and employ one to 
regulate Llie others^ so that the final ellcct shall l>e 
perfectly uniform. The pendulum, Uie governor, ami 
the fly-wheel are employed for Urn purptise. 

By tlie mechanicai p<nvers^ are signitied the simple 
machines, to whicli all machines, however complex, 
may be referred, lliey are essentially three in num- 
ber, but usually considered seven : 1. The kn^r^ tlie 
ic/iee/ and ajcis; if. the incHtted plane^ the scnna^xXi^ 
it*i'tigei 3, the rope and the ^'M//e;i^. 

'1 he hfver is a bar, resting on a supfioil, calleti a 
fuicrum, or pr^^p, for die purpose ol raising, by a 
jwwer applied to on© end, a ueigi4 atthe nther. An 
ntJii crow used by workmen to raise heavy stones, 
aHimJs a good instance uf a lever. The stone is tlie 
vreight ; tlie block on which tlie crow rests is tlie 
fulcrum ; the strength of the men, the power. To 
gain any advantage by its use, the fulcrum must be 
nearer to the weight tlian to the power. If tlie dis- 
tance from the power to the fulcrnni be five times 
greater than the distance from tlie weight to the ful- 
crum, a force of one pi>nnd in tlie power wiii buhmce 
a pressure of five pounds in the \veiglit. But in tltis 
case tiie end tjf the long arm of the lever will, as it 
turns on the prop, pass through a space five times 
greater than tlmt of tlie shurt arm, liy such a lever 
a man could raise 1000 pounds with the same exer- 
tion as wouhJ be requn-etl to raise 200 without a levtr, 
btit he could raise it only a fifih pnrt so high in the 
>iune lime. Wliai he would gain thmloii: in pcwer^ 
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would be lost in time. In tlieury, a lever ii coosidered 
inflexible and witliout weight. Tliere is an equUi- 
briura when the power aiui weigtit are inversely as 
Uieir distances from the fulcrum. — Leverage is the 
distance of tiie power fn>m the fulrmni. The mtcka- 
nieat advamtage or purchase is proportional to tliis 
ilistanoe, compared wiih ttiat of the weight fmm the 
fulcruDL Levers are of tliree kinds, according to tlie 
relative position of tlie power, tlie prop, and iJie 
weifht. In the first, tlie prop is between tlie power 
andthe weight. To it XwUmf; scisMjn/snuiiers, pin- 
cers (in whidi tlie pi\ot or joint i^ the prop.) Uie 
liaiidspike, the brake of a puoip, &c. A hammer 
with its claw, is a bent lever of this kind. In the 
second, tlie weight lies l>etweeii tlie fulcrum and the 
power. This iiicluiles tlie oar, where tlie boat is the 
weif^t to be mc»v«ii ; tlie dour, of which tlie hing:e is 
tlie tulcnim ; the wlievlbarrow, nut-crackers, bellows, 
and the knife attaclunl ut one ewl. used to chip dye- 
woods. In a lever of tlie third kiiid, the resibiaxice 
h at one entl and the fukTum at the other. To this 
belong tlie pitdifork and spade, the one tiaud being 
the power, and tlie oilier the fulcrum, sheep^lieare. 
with a bow at one end, givint; a greater facility of 
motion. Tlie bones uf auiuiuls are levers of tliis 
kind, and are moved by muM;les so attached as to give 
rapidity of io«>tion at the expense of ^Mtwer. The 
oz*yoke is of tliis kind ; tlie neck of each ox being 
Uie fulcrum with reference to tlie exertion of the 
other. The stronger of two oxen musit have the 
short arm of tlie lever, tliat tliey may be able to pull 
together. So a load supported on a pole and bonie 
by two men, must divitle tlie pole unequally, if either 
is to be favoured. — Let W represent tlie weigia, P 
the power, and F tlie Fulcrum, this diajsnim will sliow 
tlieir relative positions in the three different kinds of 
levers. 



Irt kind, 



»1 kind. 
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3d kind, f ^' 

The fHtrpl aixl s-lxlr is a kind of lever, so coniriveil 
as to have a contiinied motion nUxit its fulcrum, or 
«*enlre of motion, when' the jKiwer nets at the circum- 
ference of the witfcl, wlioM' nuiiiiN may l>t> re<'koneii 
one arm of tlie le%er, the length of the otiier arm being 
tlie radius of the nxle, on which the weis^ht avXs, 
If the pow(T acts nt the end of a liaiulspike fixeil in 
the rini of the wlie4*l, then this increases the leverage 
of the {Miwer, l>y the lenirth of the li;iii(ls|'ike. 1 :>e 
wlieel nod axle consists of n 
wheel having u rylindric axis 
|>a\sing thmiigli its centre. 
The power is Hpplied to the 
cirrumfereiire of the wheel, 
and the weight to the rircuin- 
ferenre of the axle. In the 
wheel and axle, an equilihri. 
nin takes place when the 
power multiplied by the rndins 
of the wh«»el. is equal to the 
weiuht multiplied by the rn- 
ilius of the axle ; or I* : W : 
wlieel and axle Ijeiiig nothini; else but a lever so con- 
trived as to have a coiitiiiutsi motion alxMit its fulrnmi 
(\ the amis of wJilch may be represented by \C and 
Kr, therefore, by the pro|>erty f»f tlie lever. V : M' : : 
CA :CB. If the power does n»)t act at ri^'ht angles 
to TB, but obliquely, ilraw (.:i> periK'iiiIicular to the 
•iireciion of tlie |)Ower. then, liy the projierty of the 
1. ver, V : W : : (A : ('!). It will l>e ••asily seen, 
that if tu-o wheels festeiied together and turning 
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romid the same centre, be to adjaiiiilBiii 
they tuni round they will eoilootihardn^Hw 
strings to which weights are saipcided;«tf 
tliose wheels beiug larger than the oUo; on ^ 
wheel will coU up a greater lei^ of ikttif to 
the smaller one will do in the f 
will depend either on the ndii or 
the two wheels. The velocity of the n^idb 
in proportion to the lengtli of strain coiMiii^ 
time ; tlierefbre, the Telocity of the wdgk nh 
greater as the wheel b larger. Now, u iiihii 
we saw tint a snnll weight reqnirol a gramhili 
balance a large weight with a mall TckKiT,im 
infer, that tlie rules given fiar levcnviU lis sj 
to the wheel and axle ; since the veknty tiw^ 
on a lever depentk upon its distance finaifacfcnB 

The efficacy of tlie wheel and axle Bi} hi iai^ 
eitlier by enlarging the diametcff of tk Mt 
diminishing tliat of the cylinder. The Omm^ 
Stan furnishes the means, without icsoitiB^ Mdh; 
alternative, of increasing the mechuial dm fe 
any degree. It consista of two cyliikieniifH^ t 
equal diameters, turning upon the 
weight being supported by the luapoiivf 
cord, one end of which unwinds ra tht ■ 
cylinder, while the other end it coiM fi 
hirger. I'he elevation of the weight bf b^ 
tion is equal to half the difference of (hctvi 
ferences, tlie meclianical advantaee dtfa i fc fi 
tile smallness of tliis difference. In the lAf « 
/aij, movable bars or handspikes are ' 
a wlieel. Tlie caption is a vertical wkri 
used on board ships to weigh the anchur.-lki 
and axle may turn on d^ereut GfotnSiai 
tlieir circumferences connected and mk bitfi 
each other, by means of a strap or bcll,8r bf iM 
of irogs or teetli. This arrangenieot ii oUi^ 
and pimion. !See iyheeirfVwk. 

Wheels acting on each other by teeth a 14 
may be easily calcuhited in the anenfi^ 
wheel and axle. Thus, if a wheel wtaMt iaM 
teeth, drives another of ttfl teelh. it b cfii** 
as tiMt larger wheel lias tliree times as najli^ 
tlie smaller, tlie smaller wheel willbetaiv 
three times for once that the larger oKiJj* 
niiiiul ; so that the velocities of ilkr wli*"* 
inversely as tlieir numbeir of teeth. Ib^^ 
if the larger wheel drives the smalltial''* 
hill by a band, tlieir revulutioos will bia>^ 
their circumferences. 

The larger wheel is usually called "^^ 
driver, or leader, and tlie snuULer one B«id» 
pinion, driven wheel, or follower. Whei *•■■ 
iiuinl)er of wheels 
A. H, (', n, K. act- 
ing <m the respective 
pinioii'i, <f, A, r. d, e, 
as then the effect of 
the whole may lie 
found thus : if the 
letters which repre- 
sent the wheels and ^ 
pinions be understcMMl to signify the vsaahK^^ 
of each, 

r •'!-*' -^ - •^ -^ >^ y ^^ V n y F. , ^^vt 

' ' " 'a X ft X c X ii X f 
If the ve!»>cily of tlie first wheel lie used ie**'^ 
the jKiwer applied, then tliis ruleviil ffivf ll* 
ing veliH'ity instea<l of the weierht. Thus. . 
If the numl)ers of tlie teeth of the wheels UJ*} 
V), 10, Vi. and those of the pinions ri,r>,f».<i.S:"* 
the }Kiwer applied l)e 14 lbs., we have 

U y J» X 6 X 9 y 10 y ig _, iojlli*.tk«* 
ci y <» y 6 y 6 y (J 
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be remark under the rule, if the firit make 
ions ill ilie luirKHLe^ ttie speed of Uie la*t will 
tli4i Bmne lime, Tlie aame rule will B|jpty 
ia where thii wheels fvct on eadi other lijr 
traps, if tliP circumferences ot the wheels 
■ are uwd fur the ii umber of teeth. 
t Plane. — When a lirajrinan lay!» a plank 
ItreeC to X\w hij^her level of tlie door of a 
I, that he may he able to roll in a heuvy 
pi ploys tht* principle i>f tlie inciimd plnne ; 
ptt g:mdiml the ineliniition of Uie pknk, 
«ily will lie etltK^t his purpose. Tliat ui, 
! fahied hy the incliuect plane is fp^ealer; 
! leng^tb of the plane exceeds its heig^ht. 
bid) is not leveU is an inclineti plaue, 
^id mounts over a liilJ, in^teflti of wuiding 
bot, a team of horses wjtJi a load of a loti 
^ exert strefif^lb su^eleut to lift the hiad 
^rly into the atr, to a lieit^ht inpial to tliat 
«f ihe hill, instead of tliat moderate exer- 
i IS necessary to orereome the friction of 
f the wa^on, and the slight inequalities i>f 
Id. Hence the abe^urdity of coctstnictiug 
Illy enimtrles to pass directly over the topa 
latead of wiitding^ by small circnil^ along 

tpower acts on a body, 
Bued plane* so as to 
I body at rest ; then 
if the power, and the 
hD tlie plane, will be 
Igth, the liei^ht^ and 
f the plane, when the 
I parallel to Uie pbiic : that is, 
[weight C ^ AC 

f power ^ will be as t BC 

^pressure on the plnne t J AB 

pe with which a body endeavotir« to de- 
ii an incJined pbnci if as the height of the 
Then the power does 
Brtillel to the plane^ 
I the an^gfle C of tJie 
■r a line perpendicular 
iBCiion of tlie power'!} 
len the weig^ht, the 
p the pressure on the plane, will be as A C^ 
When thu line of direction of tlie power 
l|o the planej the power is least 
[liodies, on two inclined planes, sustain 
k by means of a strin^^ over a pulley, their 
pil be inversely a*i the lengtlis of the planes, 
|Ee whidi a bcnly describes upon an inclined 
feu Jf»cending on the plane by the force of 
ho the space which it would fall freely in 
9me, as tlie height is to the length of the 
i the spaces beiu|f tlie same, tlie times will 
Uy tn this proptjrtion. If the elevation 
faixteenth of tlie lenp^i, the body would 
one fotJt in the first second, ancl four in 
I on tills principle that the equality in tha 

Ka pendulum may he eiplaiiuii A long 
es no more time tlian a sliort one, be- 
\ body bej^ns to Ikli, in tliis case down a 
IB, and acquires ^[reat velocity. In u short 
mie beginnuig of its piitli is a very grudnal 
^ short pendulum vibrates an^re rapidly 
I ofie, because it has a shorter distance to 
path of the same steepness. A body 
ni an inclined plane, moves four times as 
sasin oiu-. A pendulum, to vibrate 
> seconds, most be, therefore, four lime-s as 
fe which lieats seconds. The most remark- 
fttkwi of the incliiieil plane is in the con- 
" the marhie ratinatf, on which, by tlie 
rw liarse^, a stiip of (300 tons is drawn, 




with all its cargo, out of the water, high enouj^h to 
allow workmen to pass under its keel. 

The Screw. — Iningine an inclined plane to pass 
round an immense buildin|^, like tlie tower of Bal>elj 
iillbrding^ means of ascending to the top, and you 
liHve the first idea of ttie M€reu\ It is an inclinetj 
plane, wrapped spirally rtjmid a solid cylinder. Tlie 
advantage plained by it depeikls on the slowness of 
Uie ascont, thot is, on the nyml>er of turns or thrvadif 
as they are c^illetl^ in a given distance. It is ulways 
ii&eil in combinution with a lever. It is a machine of 
fj^reat power, commonly employed to produce com- 
pression or to niise heavy weights. Ilunt^TS screw 
is a compound of two screws, with threads of dilfcrent 
deg:rees of fineness^ one moving witliin tlie other, the 
end advancing, at each revolution, tJnxi ugh a distance 
ef]ual to the iiifl:erence of the threads. 

The Hedge is a double inclined plane, used com- 
monly to cleave wood r r stone, nud sometimes lo 
elevate a large mass, as part of a biiilding^^ or ship. 
The ellVct of a wedje^e depends, npparentiy , upon fric- 
tion, elasticity^ and the slowness witli which motion 
is a>mm untcateil to a mass of matter. ^V hei i a w edge 
ii driven in, the particles immediately in contact with 
it are, for a iiioment, displaced, the friction against it 
prevents it from receding, «nd when the displaced 
particles endeavour to resome llieir relative position, 
the rift is lengthened. To die wedge may be referretl 
vurious cutting tools, sucli as axes, knives, swords, 
chisels ; and nails and spikes to be driven into w<H:>d, 
as well as pins, neediest awls;, Stc. Tlie sa^v ami the 
file and rasp are modifications still mure remote^ 
The cotter of a jdougli, the blade of a spade, and oUier 
uwtruments to penetrate the earth, are in tlie slmpo 
of ft weilge* 

I'lie /^ope is considered, in theory, as destitute uf 
weight, and perfectly smooth and Aexible. In this 
case, as tn that of the other inechatiical powers, the 
allow anct*s to be made in practice for weight, ri/i^idity, 
friction, j^c, are ascertained by exj^m^rimeiit, and com^ 
bined with the results of theory. If a rope 1>e 
stretch eti honsontally 1x4 ween two fixed prnnts, by 
eqoai weights attached to tlie ends, any very small 
weiffht applied tti the rope betwt»eu tliese points will 
beiu the rope, and thus raise liie weights. If we 
suppose the rope to have been perfectly horiaontal, 
the weight applied acts upon those at theends witlta 
meclianical advantage wiiich may he considered in- 
finite, as it acts at right angles to Uie direciions of tho 
ojiposile actions of those weights* This is a neces- 
sary consequence of the principles of the resolution of 
forces. I'be action of one or two forces can have no 
effect in counteracting a third, unlessi they act in such 
a dire<:tion, that their action can be resolved into two, 
one of which is oppof^ite to the direction of the third 
force. While the rope is horizontal, the two weights 
counterbalance each other, hut pnxiuce no further 
efl'ect, until the rope is bent into an angle. A bend- 
ing of the rope must, therefore, take piace, in conse- 
quence of the action of any force, however small. By 
bending the rope, it must raise the weights, and sup- 
port them at a point above their former position, tlm?i 
producing an e<]uiilibriuni witli tliem, however great 
they may be. This arrangement is one form of what 
is calk^l the f»mvutar machme. A necessary con- 
sequence of the principle on whidi it depends is, tliat 
when a roj.>e or cliain, of any material whatever,^ in 
stretched horiiontally, its weight alone will prevent 
its bring perfectly straight, ajid no force is sufladent 
to straighten a w\ie unless it ha tigs perpend icalarly. 
Advantage is of ten taken of this power by seamen in 
tightening ropes, which have previously been drawn 
as chisely as poesible hy ihe direct action of titeir 
strengtii . 

The PidUjf is a small wheel, moving on luiaxisor 
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pin, wfaich it HitA la a finuM cilksd a bhet. The 
arcumlereaoe of the wflieei has a groove ^a rop« lo 
■love io. Tba pall^ te nid to heJUeed or wtmrtAie^ 
msoatdinm at tta block admtti of motioo or not. A 
fixed poircy |pvet no mechanical advaotafe, bm it 
eoibln ut to apply force more ooDYemeoUy, br 
changliig Us directioii. A aum rtaadiof oo the deci 
of a fUip is aUe, liy meam of one ized at the top of 
the matt, to nwe a weigiit to that point by drawing 
dovnvards. In the mme manner, ore ii raised fimn 
mines, and water from deep wells. The wheel, in 
the grooved drcomierenoe of which the rope passes, 
gives facility to its motion by preventing the neces- 
sity of iu beodinjg suddenly roond a sharp edge, and 
diminishes the friction by transfenring it fitim the rope 
to the axis of the wheel. One or more grooved 
wheels, called cAaaeet, set in a block, and nM^ing 
freely round an iron axis, oonstitnte a pulley, and the 
c3ombination of pulley and ropes, a tackle. If the 
rope, instead of being attadied to the weight, passes 
through a movable pulley attached io the weight, 
and terminttes in a huok or ring in the upper block, 
the tackle broomes an en|;ine by which another ad. 
vantage is gained. As, m this case, the weiglit is 
supported by two parts of a rope, fach part sustain- 
lug one half, the power necessary to support one of 



hese parts, is equal to only one half the weight sup- 
ported, ami, by diawing upon one end of the rope, 
frith a power a little grntrr than one half of tlie 
weight, the whole weii^ will be raised. Itisontlin 
priiKiple that advantage is gained by the pulley. If 
the weight were supported by the ftMu- parts of a 
rope, which passed through two fixed and two mov- 
able pulleys, each part sustaining one fourth of the 
weight, a power equal to one fourth part of the 
weight, attached to the free end of the rope, would 
faalaiioe the whole weight, and something more than 
one Iburth would nise IL This advantage is pur- 
chased by the space through which the power must 
move, and the time occupied by the muUuu. To 
raise a weight fifiy feet, by tiie combiiiaiion la<t 
mentitmed, tlie power must luuve over a space of 
sm)feet. 

The nature of tlie different kinds of pulley will 1>e 
better iimlen^tuod by the aid of tlie foiiowiiig illustra- 
tion, taken from Orier's AfrrhaHtc's CUtlcultUnr, 

TheorronipaiiyinK engraving exhibits various forms 
f>f Uie pulley. A U is a bnim from which tliey are 
suspeihied. 
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No. 1, Is the fixed pulley in whicli there is no other 
advantage gained tluin tliat the p<»wer P ami weiglit 
W move in n contrary direction. No. tj is a movable 
pulley, in wliicli the power P by moving upwanis 
raises the pulley, to tlie block of which tlie weight W 
is attached ; but the one end of the string being at- 
tacheil to the beam A B, the power must move twice 
as &st as the weight, and there will be a gain of 
power proportional. No. 3, is a combination of two 
movable uulleys, in which the gain of power will be 
ftMjr ; and No. 4 isa oorabtnation of two fixed and two 
movable pulleys, in which the gain of power will lie 
tlie same as in No. 3. If in a systi>ni of pulleys, 
vharu each pulley is embraced by a cord, aitaclied 



aioMeDdtoaftnid point, aadM fie db 
omtre of the movable palley aeit ikpe 1,1 
wekhi is banc to the lowest palief ; fin ii 
of tSewhole wiU be s the BOBiher 2 idi^ 
itself as nmnj tinma aa them are wmliiHi 
the system : tlna» if Ibere be 4 ■ofiyefmi 
txtx2xt^\6; whBarfbre,ifAeii 
one lb. it will be sostaiasd hf t |o« 



When there aie any Bomber cfaoviUtp 
one blodL, andas many aiaiiedUBek,ds 
are called Sheaves, and the vflm % c 
Mufle; and the weight is Io the pomr mi 
one is to twice the mudicr of mofsUe |dli 
syHeflk 

la all the above cases of the psQfi^fiii 
cords, or ropes, are anpposed toadfoUl 
other ; when this is not the csKi ik lA 
power and weight awy be fimad bf ^ti 
principle of the pmrmlithgwrnm 9f fitmj ii 
fl^ in the directioa of the power's 
adkm and of that length, takea 
from a scale of eqoal parts, which 
expresses the quantity of the 
power; next draw M a perpcn- 
dicnlar to the horiaoo, and from a 
draw md parallel to le, the dine- 
tionofthe string, wfaich is frstened * 
at e: then the power is to the 
weight, as la is to hd; and thestnisal 
at e, is as ad to Wft,— -these lines hm^M 
on the same scale of equal parts. Itssrh 
observed that the poUey is a species «f M 
second khid ; wiim the point at vtiefciM 
lastened may be called the fnlcnm;(kri 
pulley the place of the weight, aod fie ihi 
power the other end of the lever; «,w 
of the poller may be reckoned the logikdl 
the weight being fai the middle. 

A great many experiments naihlvl 
luive shown tliat. for most purpusn tklit 
lions tor the wheel of a pulley are, Lihtl 
eter should be five times its thickiMi;ti 
diameter of the pin should be one^tvdttrfl 
the wheel ; 3. tlmt the wheel shouMhi^ 
twelfth of its thickness on each side hif 
the block. 

Additions might be made to the lisf4 
powers, witli as mudi uropriety ss^' 
enumerated are retainea. The voe^\ 
action, usually called the to^gU jti^^ 
called a mechanical power, 'it is, ktiP 
properly, a combination of levers, actisgO 
ciple of the funicular machine. 

MECHANICS* Anixal. JHeckaim 
human Skeleion. There is scarce! j i |i 
animal body, or an action which it pais 
accident that can befiall it, or a picoeof |i 
assistance which can be given to it, (hi 
furnish illustration of smne truth of ntai 
phy ; but we shall here only toucb vp 
particulars as will make the understanfM 
easy. 

The cranium, or «ihr//, is an msumoe of < 
form, answering tlie purpose of giviogstRS 
brain, in its nature, is so tender, or 901 
injury, that slight local pressure (fisturis 
Hence a solid oYveringr^ like the sknll, «i 
with those parts made stranger and tUr 
are most exposed to injury. Ao architect 
is constructed to resist one kind of foreea 
acting in one direction, namely. {ETSvitj; 
fore its strength increaaes regularly ton" 
torn, where the weight andliorisuiial t^ 
whole are to be resisted ; but,hitliesi»% 
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e stibstaiice is many times more than sufficient 

riivity^ aiid thfi^fore aids the fonu to resist 
oUier kiikls, op^mLui^ iu all dirif^tions. 
e reflect on the stren^^h dL%|jlafeil by the 
dm uf ari egg-sljelt, we need not wonder at 
lily of blows wiildt the cranium cau witti- 

Mk early childhoodi tlie cranium remains, to 
I degree, yieidin^ and elastic ; and tlie falls 
m SM fre(|ueiit duriii|; llie ie&sou!> of wdkiupf, 

I faome with iinpyniiy. The mature skuU 
of two layers ur tubies, with a mi'i diploe 
ihem, the outer table being \'ery louj^h, with 

dovetaik^d into each other, as loujrh wofwl 
» by liumaii Hrtiftcers ; while the inner table 
r, and more brittle (hetic?e called n/rfwwf), 

edges merely lying in contact* because its 

II would rentier dovetailing useless. 

f iefere jjarLial bltiw on tlie skull generally 

and depresses the part, as a pistol bullet 
fhile one less se^^ero, but with more extended 
being slowly resisted by tlie arched form, 
ures ttic' sktill by wliat L!i correspoDdent U> 
Wtal til rust in a bridge, and causes a crack 
Knee from the place stnick, generally half 
|} lo the opposite side. SomeUmes, m a full 
I head foremost, the skull woidd egciipe 
It for the bixiy, whieh falls upon it, premising 
if the spine against its base. 
iotffer /flie, we have to remark the greater 
aal advantage, or lever f>ower, with which 
'left act, than in mo!it other parL» of uiiimah. 
iporal and masseter muscles pull akm^&t 
or at light angles to the line of the jaw; 
most oUieJ" cases, a& in tluit of the deltoid 
ftingthe arm, the muscles act very obliquely, 
i power diminishetl in proportion to the 
, An object placet! between die Iwick teeth 
lessed with tlie whole difii^t power of the 
tiscles of the jaw ; heJice the human jaw cjio 
boily whk'h offers gre^t resistance, and tlie 
he lioUj tiger, shark, and crocodile, Ike, are 
stilU 

let A rank hidi among those parts of the 
U>dy which appear almost as if they were 

the fruits of distinct miraculous agencies, 
tit is it to suppose a few simple laws nf life 
of producing the variety of h»rra so beftuti- 
pted to purposes which they exhibit. They 
e an extraordinary set of cJiisels and wedges, 
eed as to be mo«t efficient for cutting and 
lie food, Bud, with tlieir exterior eiiamel^ so 
^ in early states of society, teeth were made to 
nany purposes for which steel is now u^eiL 
, however, as if tlie laws of life, astonishing 
ire. had still been inadequate to cause teeth, 

their hard enamel, to grow as the softer 
pw ; and hence ttas arisen a provision more 
inftry stilh A set of small te**th appear soon 
b,aird serve the child untd six or seven years 
brae then M\ out, and iirc replaced by larger 
kh endure for life ; the number being ei>m- 
aly when tlie mait or womUfii is full grown, 
teeth, called wUdmn l<?e/A, liecnuse ttiey 

late, wlijcli rise to fill up the then (ipacioua 

wine\ or hack bottf^ has. in its structure, as 

beautitul antl varied meclianism as any single 

wonderful frame. It is tlie centnil pillar 

rtt or great connecting clrnin of all the otJier 

ind it has, at die same time tbf* office of con- 

ithin it'^elf, and of prot.i'uii- iroin external 

prolongatitrti of the bcim. cniIU il the »pimtt 

mare imprirtant to animal life than llie 

^rt of liie bmln itself. We shall sc:« the 



spine uniting lh« apparent incompatibyities of great 
elastkity, great flexibility in all directions^ and g^e^t 
strength, both to support a load and to defend its 
important contenLs. 

Elatiictty. The head m»y be said to re?t on the 
elastic column cf the spine, as the body of a carriage 
rests upon its springs. Between Kich two of llii; 
twenty-four vertebrce, or distinct bones, of which tbe 
spine consists, there is a soft elastic intervertebnil 
sub^txioce, about half a'l bulky as a vertebra, yieKlin^ 
reaiiily to any sudden jar ; and the spine, moreover, h 
waved, or lient a little, like an italic /, as seen when it 
is viewed sideways ; and^ for this reason, also, it yields 
to any sudden pressure operating from either culJ. 
The 1>euding might seem a defect in a culumn inleniletJ 
to support weight; but tlie disposition of the muscles 
around is sucJi as to leave all the elasticity of the 
liend and a riMimy tliorax, without any diminution of 
strength. 

fiejFtttiiifi^, The spine may be comfmred to a 
chain, because it consitsts of twentytbur distinct 
piecM^i, joined! by sniootli nibhing surfaces ,^ so as to 
allow of motion in nil directions ; and a little motion, 
comparatively, l>etween each two adjoining pieces, 
becomes a great extent of motion in the whole line. 
The articulating surfaces nre so many, and so exattly 
fitted lo eacli otlier, and are connected by such 
number and strength of ligaments, that the combina- 
tion of pieces is really a stronger column tlmn a 
single bone of the same si&e would be. 

The strength of the spine, as a whole, is shown in 
a man*s easily carrying upon his head a weight 
heavier than binivelf* while each separate vertebra 
is a strong irregotac ring, or double arch, surromid- 
ing the spinal marrow. The spine increases in siz*^ 
towanb the bottom, in the jiislest proportion, qs it 
has more weight to l>eiir. 

TAif Hils, Attached to twelve vertcbne, in the 
middle of the back, are the ribs, or bony stretcher* 
of the cavity of Uie chest, ciiostituting a sirueturw 
which solves, ill the most perfect manner, the difficult 
mechanical pmbleni of mukiog a t^vity with soliil 
exterior, which shall yet be capable of dilating and 
contracting itself. Each pair of corresjHinding ribs 
may be considered as fonuing a tioop, which luuig^ 
obliquely down from the place of attachment behind; 
ajid so that, when the fore part of all tlie hoops is 
lifted by the muscles, the cavity of tile chest is 
enhirged. 

We have to renmrk the double connexion of the 
rib behind, first to ttio bculies of two adjoining vejte- 
brae, and then to a process or pn>jection from tli« 
lower, thus ert'ecting a very stea<!y joints and yet 
leaving the necessary freedom of motion ; and we 
see the fore part of the rib to be of flexible cartilage, 
which allows the dej^ree of motion required there, 
witliout the complexity of a joint, tind admirably 
giuirds, by its elasticity, agahist tJie eflects of so<kleii 
blows or shocks. 

1 he muscles which have their origin on the rilw, 
and their insertion into the b«mes of tlie iirm, aflbnl 
m an example of action, and reaction being equal 
and contrary. When the ribs are fixeti, tliese 
muscles move the ann ; and, when the arm is fixed, 
by resting on a chair or other object, they move tlie 
ribs. Tills is seen in fits of asthma and dyi^pnrii. 

The shouhirtjoiftt is remarkable for combin»i»g 
great extent of motion with great strength. The 
round head of the shoulder-bone rests U|M>n a shallow 
cavity in the shoulder bbde, that it may turn freely 
in all ways ; and the danger of di relocation from this 
sluillowness is guarded against by two strong b my 
projections above and l>eliind. I'n intTease the 
nmj^e of motion to the greatest possible degree, the 
bone cailfcd tJie hhonldcr-blade, whidi contains the 
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socket of liie arm, siiiiee about iUvLf upon iJie convex 
exterior of tJie diest^ having its motion limited only 
by a connexion^ tlirough Uie collar l>t>n€, op daviele, 
with the slermim. 

The Mcapuia^ or btadelone. Is oxtraoitlinary as ar* 
illiistratioii of the merhmMcal rules for cumbiiiiti|^ 
li^htiu^s V itJi EitretifTtli. ft has thf^ istn'iijjih ul ihe 
rircli, from being n little eonciive, and its stilHiUiiicp is 
chiefly ctjilecttjcT in its borders Mii*i spines, with tbiii 

{ilates between, as tlie streng:tli of a wheel is col- 
ected in its nm» and spokes^ aiwl nave. 

The bones of the anus, con si tiered as levers, fiave 
die muscles which move llu'in attached very near to 
the fulcra, and very ohliiitiely ; so that, from workmg 
through a short distance conipamtively wiih the re^ 
sistaiRies overcome at tiie extremities, the muscles 
require to be of great stren|i[^th« It has lieeu calcu- 
luted that the muscles of the shoulder joints in tJie 
exertion of lilting a man upon the hand^ poll will) a 
liirce of two thonsiujd poimds. 

The o* fyuweri, or bone of the upper arm, is not 
perfectly cyiindricjil ; but, like most of Ihe otlier 
Ivmes which are called cylindrical^ it has ridges to give 
strength. 

I'he clitaw Joint is a correct hiniye, and so stroujg- 
1y securedj tiiat it is rarely dislocated witliotit frac- 
ture. 

The fote-arm cofisisla of two bones^ witli a strong 
membrane between them. Its great breadth, 
frtun this structure, aflbrd?* abundant space for the 
origin of the matiy muscles that go tcj move Oie 
liaiMJ and fingers ; and tlie very peculiar mode of 
conneJtion of tlie two bones, give man tliat most 
usfifbl faculty of turning tbe hand round, inui 
what are called the positions of pronation and supi- 
itiition, exemplified in tJie action of twisting, or of 
turning a ftiiidet. 

The ivriiL The many small bones forming this, 
Imve a signal efl'ect of deaiilenuig, in regard to the 
pnrts above, the shocks or blow id which tlje liand 
receives. 

The antntiar iigtiment h a strong band passing 
round tlie Joint, and keeping ali- the tendons whidi 
I'fflsa from the muscles above to tlie fingers, close to 
the joint. It answers the purpose of bo many fixed 
pulleys for directing tlie tendons : without it, they 
vi'ould allj on at-lioii, start ont like bow*strings, pro- 
ducing deformity and weakness. 

Tlie hmnfin hand w si> admirable, from its numer- 
oua mecltanicai and sensitive capabilitit^, that an 
opinion at mie time commonly prevailed, that man's 
superior reason depended on his possessing such an 
instructer and such a senEnt* Now, ahhoug;h rea- 
son, with hoofs, instead of fingers, could never have 
raised man much above the brutes, arjd proljalily 
could not have securetl the continued existence of Uie 
species, still the hnnd is no more than a fit instrument 
of the godlike mind ^'hidi directs it« 

The pelvis^ or strong irregular ring of bone, on tlie 
upper edge of wliieh the spine rests, and from tlie 
sides of wliich tlie legs spring, forms the centre of 
ihe skeleton. A broad bone wm wanted here to 
connect tlie central column of tlie spine with tlie lat- 
end cohiiims of die legs ; and a circle was Uie 
llgbl«8tiiiidstJungi%t If we attempt still further 
t4> QODCeive how the circle could be modified to fit it 
for the ipine ttj rest on. for the ihif hi to roll in, for 
muscles to hold by, both nboie and bek>w, for th* 
person to sit on, we sliall find, on inspection, that all 
our anticipations are realised in the most perfect 
manner. In the pelvis, too, we have the thyroid 
bole and iscbiutic notcttes, fumi&hitig subordinate 
Instanoea of contrivance to save nmterial and weight: 
Uifj are merely deftciencies of Ixme where sotitliiy 
ccNud not hive given additiumi strengtli. ITu- bruud 
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ring of the pelvis protects roost •ecnrt'ly the inportant 
organs placed within it. 

the htpJuitU exhibJls the c»erfection of the ball 
and sock el articulation. It allows the foot it> wmt 
nniud ill a circle, a^^ welt as to ha%'e the great nMife 
of backward and furward motion tdcbibvied in vbt 
artit>ii of walking. >\hen we see the elastic, ioogh, 
smm»tli cartilage which lin<« the deep socket of tha 
jyiiit, and the similar glistening covering of tbtj ' 
or head of tlie tliigli bone, and the lubrtc 
via poured into the cavity by appropriate * 
and die stroni< ligaments giving^ strengtli all i 
we feel liow far the mostpexfect of man*« workf Ub 
short of the mechanism diitplayed by nature. 

I'he thigh-bmte is remarkable for its prtjectms 
called irmfmnt^rty to whicli the tnoving^ tDUScles tte 
fixed, nnd which lengthen considerably the lever by 
whicii the muscles work. The shaft of the bu»r « 
not stniight, but has a considerable forwanl cunA 
lure, Short si glitetlness might suppose tliis a wnk> 
ness, because the bone is a pillar supptrtitig a weigfat; 
but the bend gives it, in reality, tlie strength ofthr 
arch, to 1>ear the action of the mass of iDiiiBck 
called vastus J wlddi lies and swella upon iLs fan 
part. 

Ihe A nee is a liinge joint of oomplicaterl fimetur?; 
and it claims the most attwiLive study of die siu^^cml 
The rnbhiug parts are Ant and «hallow, and ihefeluR 
the joint has little itrength Irom form ; but k derrtii 
st>curity from the niuuf'rous and siiig^ulnrly stroa| 
ligaments which surround it. The Itgaments ia fit 
inside of the knees resemble in two cinritnistiliOH^ 
tlie aiuiuhir lig&uients of joints, namely, in l]Bviii| t 
constant and great strain to liear, and yet m bctm- 
ing stronger always as the strain increa««c. ThtUn 
of Uie leg, even in the most perfect shapes, ben^ 
inward a little at the knee, requiring^ the suMil^f 
the ligaments, and in many personi, it bewbvof 
much ; but the incJinatitm does not incTMit wm 
age. The legs of many weakly in-kneed cMMnp 

become straight by exercise alone. This f * 

the mittdle juint of the leg, by throwing i 
strain on the ligaments, gives an increase of i 
city to the limb.in tlie actions of jumpinjf, mnfteiic* 
In tlie knee, tliere is a stngtdar provision of IM» 
cartilara, whidi have been called /rietim dft^ 
lages^ mim a suppos(-d relation to use Oo flJiati— 
wheeb ; but their real elTecl seems to be to iooni* 
modate, in the ditferent positions of the |otiit* Ihe 
surfaces of tlie rubbing bones to each other. 

The gre-ftt muscles on tlie fore part of Cb* tbi^ 
are contracted into a tendon a little above the ksni; 
and liave to pass over, and, in front of the knee, li 
reach tlie top of tlie leg, where tlieir atlachnifat h^ 
The tendon, in piis*iing over the^foint, bn,*ame^ baeyt 
and forms the fiotcUa, or knfie-pnn, ofien eallai ll>» 
pufiey of the knee. This peculiarity eiiabtrs thi 
muscles to act more advantageously, by iiicfiastag 
the distance of the rope from the centre of luutiin. 
The patella is, moreover, a sort of shield or proicc* 
tiou to the fore part of this important jotoL Tie 
leg below the knee, like the fore-arm slnaA 
dncribed, has two bones. They othr 
surlkce of origin for the numerous niiisdee 
for die feet, ami they form a compound pUitr if 
greater stretiglh tlion die same quantity of I 
one ahait would have hud. The imli vidua! bflM 
also are anguhir instead of rounds hejice dentM 
greater power to resist blows, &c. 

The ankle juint i- a perfect hinge of great 
1 here is in front of it no anrniliir ligammt, lif i 
tlie greater part of Uie tei*don», pasaiog (" 
to tlie foot and toes, are ke|)i in theftr j 
One of ilie*^e tendor»s pauses Qmler the 
jection of tlie inner ankle, in a smooth apptiijv 
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ptxivp, cxjictly as if a little fixini puUej were 

TJie heei^ hj projeclirvg 60 far bftdtwanfa, h a 
lever kit llie strong muscles to act by, wliich furm 
the calf of the lefi^,and tFrmiimt«mtlie/cnif/onc:/it7/r>. 
ITiese muse lea » liy drawing at it, lift the body; in lim 
actions of siamlini; un the ti>e9, walking, daucicif^, 
flkc 111 tlie focH uf tilt! nt'j^rOf the heel is so bng as 
111 be ugly in Eumpt^n estimatian t and, its great 
leogth rendering die effort of smaller muscles suJE- 
cieiit for Uxe vanotis purpttses, the calf of tiie leg in 
the negro is smaller m proportion ttimi in utJier races 
of men. 

Tlie arch fjtf the fooi is to l>e noticeti as an<>Lhei* of 
the many provisium for saYinj; the body from sJ locks 
by the elasticity of tlie stipports. The heels and 
the balls of the toes are the two extremes of the 
elastic arch, and the leg rests betwi^en thejn. 

Connected with elnsticity^ it h interesting to re* 
kimrk how iitiperfec Lljr u wooiten leg answers tlie 
purpose of a natural kg. With the wooden leg, 
wliidi always remains of the 5ame length, the centre 
of the Uiily must describe, at each step, a portion of 
% circle of whicli the bottom nt^b of the leg is the 
centre t and Uie body is tlierefore constantly rising 
■lid lalliti^ ; while, with the naiur&l ieg^, whicli^ by 
eeiitle fli'iiure at tlie knee, are uiitde shorter or 
Kjjij^er in diflerent part^i of the step, ils recjuired^ the 
liocly is carried along in a manner perfectly level 
)Id llkje manner, a man riding on horseback, if he 
kiccp bis back upright and stitr, has his head jolteil 
liy every step ot tlje trotting animal ; but the eipe- 
^eiice4l hor*)etnan, even without ri!)ing in the sttr- 
jraps, by letting the back yield a little at each move- 
Uent, BS a lient spring yields during the motion of n 
GBiTiage, can carry hid head qnite sm^iothiy along. 

In a general reTiew of tlie skeleton, we have to 
ranark, i. the nice adaptatioti of all tlie part^ to 
:Caich otJier, and to the strains which they have 
ttvsprcttvety to bear; as in tiie sise of the spinal 
Ttnebm increasing from above downwards ; the 
•liOiies of the leg b'ing larger than those of the arm, 
tnd «o on. 2^ The objects of strength and lightness 
combined ; as by the hollowncss of the long bones ; 
tlieir angular form ; tlieir thickening and fiexures in 
particular places where great strain lias to be borne ^ 
tlie «Mitargi-uieiit of the extremities to whidi the 
lliuscles are attached, lengthening the Irver by whicli 
Ibcie act, fiiC. 3. "VVe have to reuuirk the nature 
luid streiigtli of material in diflerent parts, so adiair- 
ibty adapted to the purposes which the parts serv e. 
Iliere is a bone, far instance, in one place, nearly 
ba bsrd a» iron, ^^here, covered with enamel, it 1ms 
Uie form of teeth, witli the office of die wing and 
IcAring ail kitHia of matter used as fiiod. In the 
femnium, again, iMiue is softer, but tou^h and iT^st- 
^g ; in the middle of long bones, it is com|>act and 
little bulky, to leave rmm for the swelling of the 
iti9cles lying there ; while, at either end, it is large 
cpongy, with the same quantity of matter, to 
a broad surfaoe for articulittion ; and. in the 
>, tlie Ijodies of the vertebrre, which rest on an 
he*l of intervertebral substance, are light and 
, while tlieir artiruiating surfaces and pro- 
are very liard. In the joints, we see the 
^ elaistic, siuuoth substance, called atriUage, 
%ring the ends of the bofie«j, defending and pad- 
littr ttw'in, and destroying friction, in infants, vre 
^find flit the bones si^ft or gristly, and therefore calcu- 
bti*ii to lienr, with impunity, the falls and blows 
unavoidable at their age ; and we see certain part^i 
fvfnainiiig cartilage or gristle for life, where Uieir 
elasticity is necessary or oseful, as at the anterinr 
eiireiniiteii of die ribs. Abtiut the joints, we have 
to remark the ligaments which bind the bon»»s to- 



gether, possessing & tenacity scarcely eqtialled in any 
othfr known subsianc^e ; and we see that the muscu- 
lar thres, whose en n tractions move the bones, and 
tijereby the btxly ^^ — because tliey would have fnade 
tlie limbs clumsy even to deformity hiul they all 
passed over ttie joints to the |mrts whicJi tliey have 
to pull,«— attach themselves, at convenient distances, 
to a strong cord called a tendojt, by means of whieh, 
like a hundred sailors at a rope, they make tlieir 
eflbrt elective at any distance. The tendons are 
remarkable for the ^eai strength which resides in 
their slender forms, and for the lubriciited smooth- 
ness of their surfaces. Many other striking p»ortico- 
lars might be enumeriitedi ; but these iiiiiy suffice. 
Stich, Uien, is tlie skeleton, or general frumivwork 
of tlie liunian body— less cnrlous ntvd complicated^ 
pe-rliaps^ than some otlier parts of the system, but so 
perfect and so wonderful, that the mind which can 
attentively consider it witliout emotion, is in a state 
not to be envied. 

The living force of man has been used as a work- 
ing power in various ways, as in turning a winch| 
pulling at a rope, walking in tlie inside of a large 
wheel to move it. as a squirrel or turn-spit dog movei 
his little wheel, &c. Hach of these has some parti' 
cular advantage ; but that mode in which, fur many 
purjjoses, the greatest efl'ect may l>e prmluced, is for 
tlie man to carry up to a height his Isody only, and 
then to let it work by its weight in descending, A 
bricklayer's labourer would be able to lift twice as 
many bricks to tlie top of a house in the course of a 
day, by ascending a ladder without a load, and rais- 
ing bricks of nearly his own weight over a pulley 
each time in descending, as he can by carrying 
bricks and himself up to|Ti»iher, and descending again 
without a load, as is still usually done. 

Reflection would naturally anticipate the above 
result, independently of experiment; for tlie load 
which a man should be best able to carry, is surely 
tluit from which he can never free himself^lhe load 
of his own budy. Aeeordingly, the strength nf 
musdes and disposition of pnrt^ are all sudi as to 
make his body appear light to hiuL 

The question which w^as agitated with such 
warmth some time ago, us to the propriety of making 
men and women work on the trend -mi II « receives an 
easy decision here. They work by climbing on the 
outside of a large wheel or cylinder, which is turning 
by their weight, and ort whidi they must aiKance 
just as iiist as it turns, to avoid falling; from their pro- 
per situation. There are projections or steps for the 
feet on the outside of the cylinder, and the action to 
the workers is exactly that of ascending an ncclivity. 
Now, as nature has fitted the human Uidy for climb- 
ing hllhif as well as for walking on plains, tlie work 
ottlie tread-mill, under prfjper restrictions as to 
duration must be as natural and healtJiful as any 
otlier. Its etfect^t have now proved it to be so. 

As animal power is exliausted exactly in propor- 
tion to the time during which it is acting, Qs well as 
in proportion to the intensity of force exerted, thrrft 
may often be a great saving of it by doing work 
quickly, although with a little tiiore exertion during the 
time. Supptjs^e two men of equal weight tu ascend tiie 
same stair, one of whom take^i only a minute to reach 
the top, and tJie other takes four minutes ; it will 
cost the first but a little more tlian a fourth part of 
the ftitigue wluch it costs the second, bccnuse tJie 
exhaustion has relation to tfie time during which 
the nuiscles are acting. The quick mover inuy have 
exerted, perhaps, one twentii'tli more force in the 
first instant, to give his binly the greater velocity 
whidi was afterwards continued ; but tlie sloth sup- 
fjorted \m load four time* us hmg. 

A healtliymtiu will rnu rapidly up a long aiair^ 
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•he had Metlos, From A them, atso, she was ban- 
ished as a sorceress. Shfi tlimily ivtunietl to her 
h<i«iie, wbf re slie rtnnstated her fatlicr* who tiad been 
deihfoiieU by bis brother J'erses, after which sti« 
^#d. Af'curdJDg to later areounts, she became 
nooDcilied with Jason, and wns deified by the Col- 
chians. Medos is said to ha%e taken possession of 
the kiiig^dotn of his grand ffither, and to have called 
it, from himself, Media. The story of Medea has 
often been a subjwt of poetry, es|»ecialiy of tragic 
poetry. The tragretiies of this name, by ^'E^iylus and 
Ovid, have perished, m well as the t olchides of So- 
phocles. The Medeas of Eunpides and Seneca are 
atone extant. The story has lately been made the 
subject of a tragedy by tJrillpaner. 

MEDIA; tlie largest anti mo'it important pro vi rice 
€>f the ancient Persian empire^ boonded east by Hyr- 
caola and Parthia, soutli by Fer^lf ami Susiana, west 
hf AatyriA and Armejiia, and north by the Caspian 
ies ; so that it coaiprised tJie uicxleni Iran, Aderbid- 
Blian, nhilan, and tlie western fialf of Maiandcran. 
A<xx>nliii|w to tiammtr, it belonged to Aria, or 
Ariaxia, of the Zend, Llie land of &€ MedeSf in its 
iridest extent. This Aria is bounded Ijt the ancient 
iactria, the centre of the great national intercourse 
(f Asia, oF the rt»ligion of Ibe Magi, and of the an- 
ient Persian civiliiation. (See ZSrmtterj Media, 
p account of its mountains, vms not easily accesai- 
ie^ was inhabited by warlike people, and, in parti 
^eil cuhivated. Even before the Persian period, it 
'WBa an independent kingdom. Its history begiiui 
nth I>ejoces,who, accord jjig to HeiwiotiB»t'ollected 
tbe people in villa^i^ and towns, and aodbstomeci them 
IN* laws. He is said to have conquered Ecbaiana. N tnusiT 
ihe Jbtmder of the A&syriaii monarchy, conquered tins 
boODtry. After the downfall of tJie Assyrian empire, 
B Ifovenjar of tlie province of Media succeefJed in 
i«nderiiig^ it onee more ijidependent, and it soon be^ 
same the most powerful of the states which had arisen 
^§nmi the niins of the A^S]rrian monarchy. Accord- 
lag to tradition, as given by Heroilotus, another De- 
JjoEes be^s a series of Median kings at Echatana, 
which continues uninterrupted from TOO li. C. to 
L«0 B. C. The last were Phraortes, Cyaiares, and 
pAtfyaees. Respecting the then existing connexion 
I afMeoia with Bactria and India, nothing certain is 
^inowa. Cyrus (q, V.) subjected the Medes to the IVr- 
Tlib latter [jeople liad, till then, been consid- 
by the former as of little imporLance, on account 
their poverty. I'he conquered soon l>ecame the 
of tlie conquerors, not only in the art$ and 
of private life, but also in their public 
Wicy- After Cyrus, Media remained connected 
Nth the other ports of the Persian empire, excepting 
tliC north-western parts, which, before tlie 
of Cyrus, seem to have belonged to Assyria, 
separated, for a time, from the Persian m on- 
ly, Wl»en Alexander had conquered the Fer^iian 
1re, he gave la Media a native governor, named 
, who maintained hiniself in the northern 
iios, even after tlie di-ath of Alexander, when 
lia had received a i\fucedunifiu governor. His 

srity inherited his power, and, iti spite of their 

i^rous neighbours, Lite i^artliians, Armenians, and 
ly maintained possession of it, partly by pru« 
partly by arnia. In tlie time of the first 
III emperors. Media was still independent ; at a 
period, it came under the yoke of tlie Parthianfi. 
[«dia consisted of Southern, or Proper Media^ also 
jblXed f treat Media f whose capita) was Eebatana ; of 
lie country of Atropates, (Atropatene), and of the 
portheni parta^ along tlie shores of the Caspian sea, 
piled North Media. 

I MEDIAN WALL, in ancient geography, also 
GiUed /falf nf Semirttmit (not built, however, by 




Semlraoits), it reported lo Iwve betti 300 feet high, 
about 140 viles long, and twenty feet thick^ in Me- 
sopotamia, running north-west fitnn the TMa, aiNinl 
thirty maesdiitani foioi the preaeot Bagdad; erect#a 
against the Invaaons of the Mediaaa, It was built 
of brtck and afmhaltimi. 

MEDIATION, MEDIATOR. In iolffiiationiil 
politics, a power which eodeavoar» to prevent, by 
peaceable interference, an approaching war, or close 
one which lias broken out, is ca^Ued a medtoiar. 
Medistioo is esaentiatly diiereot itam arhHraiiot^ 
which cakes place if two poweiiaitbniit points in dis- 
piite between them to the dedrion of a thtfd power, 
whicii ii to confine itself strictly to the points at is&ue, 
— a proviso which often aUbrds a dteMtisied party 
a pretext for rejecting the decision. Mediation 
generally takes place in consequence of a re^ 
que^. In 1818, Spain asked the mediatioo of the 
IKJwers assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle in her qoarrcl 
with her American colonies, which, however, waa 
refused, on the ground tlmt tlie aid desired would 
amount to assistance in making a re-conquest. The 
Poles, in 1831, sought for the medjatkm of BritalD 
between themselves atid Russia. France has been^ 
very often, theoMdiator between Russia and 7 urkey, 
or Austria and Tin-key. from interested motives, to 
prevent Russia or Austria irxim beoonung too power- 
ful Several powers may act jooitly as mediatoni. 
Mediation, particidarly of late, hu oifteo been per^ 
formed by congresses, as, ibr instance, in the case of 
the treaty of London (July 0, 18?7) for tl*e padfica- 
tioo of Greece, or the late mediation of the con- 
gress at London between Holland and Belgium. 
This kind of mediation, however, was intfoduced t>y 
a most arbitrary declaration at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, that 
the five great powers of Europe, Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, would be tlie 
mediators io all disputes between minor powers. 
Their ministers in Parts, Frankfort, and Vienna wem 
provided with the nece&fiary autborftJa. Thla ledlo 
the adoption of tlie principle of armed hUer^emii&mWLt 
Laybadi and Verona. (See !nifr9€niwm,) Napo- 
leon took tlie title of mediator of Switaerland. (See 
SwitzerlamL} liy a law of the German empire, 
disputes between the memben were left Lo the deci- 
sion of a third member— a proceeding called Autirii- 
^aiivxianz. {See German Empire.) The ttme rule 
has been established in the Genoanic conlederacy. 

McdieUor, in tbeologyf ii an appellation which ia 
given in a peculiar sense to Jcsuf Christ, the In- 
structer and Saviour of mankind. Divines, however, 
have dilfered in tlieir sentiments in respect to the 
nature and extent of tliis office, and the mode of its 
accomplishment. 

MEJil ATISATION. When the German empire, 
whose unity and power had been long before de- 
stroyed, was formallv dissolved (in tSCNB), it would 
have been im possible to suA'er such a number of 
small sovereignties to eitbt by the side of eadi other 
as remained in Suablaj Franconia, Bavaria* and on 
the Rhine, even slier the secularfaHitioins of tlie ec- 
desiastical governments in 16D3. It was a work of 
necessity and of duty to the subjecu, to aggregate 
them in large masses ; and, in Uie previoashistory 
of the empire, good precedents were found for 
ctianging smaller estates from immediate n»e» ben of 
the empire to mediate, that is, to depeodetidei on 
tlie larger governments. 1 he number of the estates 
of Uie empire formerly exetupted in this maimer waa 
very considerable, specially In the Austrian coun- 
tries. But wliat made this proceeding odk>uB In 
1806 was, pertly, Uie want of a principle ; for larse 
poesesskxiB, like Fursteoberg, widi lifiOO inhabi- 
tanLs, Leiningen, with 83^00, were mediatiied, 
while much scmiiler ones nijiined their sovereigtiljr; 
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gnnrnlnniPT Hpmarilo Guadflgivi in having- the sipptjMn:^e 
«if rff-ath, whirh was pi^parin^ llsr him by JlinaliJo 
j^lbiizi, converted inti> hMirjishnieiil to Pa4tia (N33). 
[ Yet his frii*nds were si* ntiuienm**, tliat u year after, 
• §t^mfria, which coiBtstexi wholly of tliciii, rtTuJled 
Cotma, and banishetl Rinutcb and \m ^dlwrt'iits. By 
this victory, lfi« party of tJie >f«^ici Bcquijrd the 
, R-sccndpiicy. NevertJieless, Ciwmo scorii^^ to use 
force against his pneroips ; but some suspected per- 
I sons were bojiishE^ in I442» Tiie worthy Neri Cap- 
pniii fnileavoured in oppose the policy of Cosmo, 
wJif* wRs a ffjpnd of FniutTSOO Sfona* But Cusmo 
was rotitented with pTOtectini;^ liimself against liis 
Piitjinies by tlie numher of his fripiida, and was able 
to chi»ck the arro^nce of tlie latter^ which he most 
tVared, hy inspiring them with a dread of the former. 
Thi* ruling party hi Florence wa^ ft<Tuitojned to 
obtaivi fi)r *ome of llieir numWr, from the p-eople, the 
rriint of full powers {ftaim) to appoint the mag^istrates 
fur st»nie years, Cosmo hiuiseif caused Neri to be 
I jippointed one of these comcnissloners, and thus 
[atClieheil him to his own party, which tuimrded 
[nottiing in reciMviufj thfi wenker one of Neri* VV hen, 
ftfler the deatli of Neri^ the term of the bntia ww^ 
fexpiri>d» he did not make use of his power to elfect a 
rprolonpation of it, &^ heretofore some less uBgaciotis 
Cfiiefs Imil done, hut waiteiJ quietly . until the preat 
mass of those, who vainly e^cpected fionours frr>tii the 
people, hut miffht have hopes of receivui^ them fjMMu 
blm, eflected tlie renewal of tlie former olignrcljy for 
jpight years, in 1 138. Indeed, it was always his policy 
to let others work (or his advantage, while he re- 
gained in apparent indiErerence and iimctivity him- 
self. As Puccio Pucei was formerly called the head 
lof his party* so» at present, Cosnio ruled the repuhlic, 
fcron 145% throns^h Luca Pittijie liimsclf remaining 
the back ground. From thence he observed his 
fHends and his enemies, and endenvoured to keep the 
former within the bounds of moderation, whieh are 
essential to the existence of a constitutional nristo- 
cracy. and much more to that of nn insecure oligar- 
chy. He was less succesf^ful in this, in his later years, 
rsrticularly on account of the imperious cJiaracter of 
(ica Pitti. He therefore laid it down as a rule, 
never to distingitish himself in his mode of living by 
txpense or by a splendour that would excite envy. 
Hia soperfluoiis wealth he expended upon ]>uhlic 
bQlldings, with which he adorned Florence, and in a 
Iplendid munificence, not only towards hCs RdhereuLs, 
lut especially towards artbits and learned men ; 
imong whom Argjropylipt, MBrcilius Ficinns, Ike, 
jnjciyed a liberal sliare of his favours ; for he himself 
ras a cultivated and accomplished friend to science, 
Hihoiit bein^ a less active merchnnt, or a less saga- 
ious statesman. It would have been easy for hioi^ 
rho in Europe wan considered as tlie prince of Flor- 
ncCy to ally himself with princeii j hut he married liis 
Ofis and hi^ jTratid- daughters to the daughters 
md sons of Florentine citisens. With equal wnsdom 
le inanagi^ the foreign alfiiire of the republic, in 
Is difficult relatione with Naples, Milan, and Veti- 
ce, in which his comraenMal connexions with all 
Jciuntries and his vast credit firmly snpfiorled him. 
The learned Fignotli is more rigid and impartial 
ban RosciM" tu his judt^ent upon Cosmo } After 
[!o«mo had done everything which he could to esta- 
tfish his house in the popular favour, he died in 
1464. with anxious thoughts re<;pecting the future ; 
for hi« kinsiii3in, the sfigacioiis Bemanio de* Medici, 
»ho had paiheti so much honour in the war against 
Milnji and Naples, arwl Ziis son Giovanni, had Ixith 
rfied fiefore him ; his other son, Picro, on account of 
(lis lit healthy seemed little capable of being at the 
llead of the state; the sous of Fiero, niultano and 
Loretico, were still minors, I'ieroj in the com- 
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mencement of hh couree, lost inucli of tlie favour 
which the Florentines would readily hsve Iran.s. 
ferred [o him from his adored fftllicr, in coiisequmicw 
of following the evil suggesiioa of a fabe friejui, 
Diotisalvi Neroni, who advised him, in order tti 
restore his fiiiutiweji, which had sulfered from the 
munificeiw;e of hi^i father* to exact the payment of 
miniy sums of money, which his lather had lent tu 
citizens^ The growing dislike of the people towards 
hiui on account of this measure, and also tlie 
Ix'troihment of his son Lorenwj witli Clarice (of tlie 
noble hou!* of Orsini), were eagerly taken aiivaii- 
tage of by Neroui and the ambiiious Luca I'itti, in 
conjunction witli the true patriot Mculo SStMJerini^ 
and Agnolo Acciajooli, Um jjersonal enemy of die 
Medici, to eftect his downfall. They prepared a lijit 
of Tiames perisonally subscjribed by the enemies of 
tlie Medici* Piero, to whom this was made known, 
procured a similar list of the names of hi« friends 
and partisans, which mniiy subscribed under the 
influence of fear, who fiad already enrolled them- 
selves among his adversaries* Atler unsuccessful 
attempts, hy moderate measures, to cluinge tlie 
government, tlie mahxnitents resolved to put Piero 
to death in his own house at Carreggi, and to take 
possession of the government, with tlie assistance of 
the marquis of Ferrara, But tlie design xvas 
revealed to Piero, whereupon, in August, HlifJ, 
witJi a numerous Ixxly of armed mea, he went to 
Florence, (luardcd hy these, he kept quietly in his 
own house. His eitemien also armed themselves, 
but were discouraged by the tiefection of Luca Pi tti, 
Piero having profes&ed his moderatiofi to ii deputa- 
ticrti of eminent ciLi^ns, and declared tliat he did 
not dp^ire the renewal of the expired tu/iri, the 
pt^vple would undertake notliing against him ; his 
enemies therefore dispersed, and tlieir leaders fled 
from Florence. The h^ttia was then renewed to tlie 
party of Uie Medici, and Lhey becaiac from tids time 
supreme. But the other members of the Itaha 
abused this power in the m(»st arbitrary manner, 
and Piero, bi-ing almost constantly confined to his 
bed, was unable to prevent them ; he w^^as, tl*erefore, 
on the point of recalling his banished eneiaies, in 
order, by their means, U» check the violence of his 
friends, when death prevented him {1469), The 
secret enemies of the Medici, on account of the 
youth and inexperience of his sons, Lorenai and 
tiiuliano, thought the time iavourable for a new 
attempt to overthrow ttiat powerful house. In con- 
junction with pope .Sextus IV^ and thes*archblshop 
of Pisa, Francesco Salviati, the Patzi, the family 
next in consequence to tlie Medvcl, fonued the plan 
of an assault on Lorenzo and Giuliano, which, after 
many difiappointmenis* was carried into execution 
April 26, 1 478, in the cliurrh S, RepaniUi. lhey 
failed, indeed, in their attempt on Lorensso ; btit 
Giuliauo was murdered » The people inimediolely 
armed themselves in the cause of the beloved 
Meilici, liis assassins were put to deaths and the 
hou«^e of PoMii was overthrown. Lorenso, now tlie 
only head of his house, and more than ever confiniied 
in the gove-oiment of the republic, ruled it in a 
manner worthy of his gmtkifuitlier, whom he sur- 
passed in wisdoai and mmleration, as in magiiani' 
mity and munificence ; but partictdarly in his ai live 
wal for the art<^ and sciences. By alliances with 
Venice and Mdan, he protected Florence against 
the niaclnuatious of the pitpe and the king of 
Naples. He llieJJ ituide a jotirnL7 to Niiples, and 
induced the king, tiie bitterest enemy of himself and 
his country, to b^me his warmest friend, and an ally 
against tlie attacks of the implacable pope and the 
feitldess Venetians. By his honourable flod wise 
policy, he placed the balance of puwejr in Italy Op 
3 8 
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a fnoting, which, unlil his death, imiurd to her full 
security and ample scope to extend and cmfinn 
lirr pnispcrity. Great losses induced him to give 
up commeroe, which tlie Meifici had alvars car- 
ried on, tbouKh, indeed, by af^eots who were fire- 
queotly treacherous or inefilcicnt. These losses had 
reduced him to sudi a want of money, that he was 
ofien compelled tu borrow lar^e sums from the 
public UHisury ; yei, when he withdrew his 
property from trade, lie was sufficiently wealthy to 
purchase princi'ly domains, and not only to adorn 
them with palaces of regal splendour, but alH> to 
oniameut Fltireiice with eleeant ed.fices. In the 
lone peace, which his wisdom procured for the 
republic, he entertained the Floremines with ele^ 
paui awl §plendi«l festivals himself, with tlie society 
ol tlte mo>t distinruislied literati of his age, whom 
(as, for instance, liemecrius Chalcondyias Apiolo 
da Moiitepulciano, ('liri»iopber Lainliui. and, above 
all, tlie preiU John Fioo of MiraiKlola) his fiime and 
his invitation had attracted to Florenoa, ami his 
princely munificence rewarded. He inrreased the 
Medicean library, so rich in manuscripts, founded by 
Cosmo in 1471. He also opened a scht«l of the 
arts of desi^ in a palace adomed with ancient 
ttatues and excellent paintings. All, who in this 
a^e had i^ined a reputaticHi in Florence for grfat 
talents, shared his patrunaee. Lorenso was tliere- 
fore sumamed tlie Magnifir^nt, IluiKMired by all 
the princes of Kurope, beloved by hi$ ffilow-citiiens. 
he died in 1492. and with him the iclory of his 
coontry. — See Fabnmi's t'tia Lattr, Medicit (Pi$«. 
ITS-I, s; vols. 4to). and William Roscoe's Life of 
Lorenzo d^ Medici. The tPpere di Lorenzo de* 
Me*/ici, detto i7 Magmifieo. were publi>hed at Florpni*p 
in I82i>. in a splendid idition. at the expense of tJie 
{nraiiti duke Leiipctld H., ami contain tlie first com- 
plete oiii lection of his poems (4 toU. quarto). 

Lorensi) left tluree Mms, Piero. married to Alfon* 
sina <.)rM'i)i : (iiovaimi, at the atfe of fourteen v^t- 
ilinai. A lid at'leruLnl> iHti>«' Le«i X.; and (iiul'iniio. 
duki* (if Neiiioupt. riem. lh«* new liead i>t the >tate, 
wfis II holly iini|iutl:fieil U,r the j.lare. In two ye:!nj, 
he had alienated the duke of Mihin and tlie kin<r ot 
Fraiice tnim the repulil-i*. oiid, l>y his inipniii»rnre 
and utiiknes^. huL jiarllrularly by the divirntntul 
I ware of Sen'Uia, had inaik* h'.iu*ielf de^^iioeil aiid 
lialctl Ijy the Fionii'.iut's. uho wouM willinirly have 
hniioured hi< preat father in him. lie wus, in coii^t' 
qiienc-e, divesteil of the ^inenimi-nt, and b£ini>!inl. 
with his whole family. After n-veral Hitempts. by 
fr:;iid. (»r force, tu reluni. Tieni l<»st lib^ litV (15<1P in 
the liattle of tli*' ciarisliano. lyeiiip drowned m this 
river, where he wa^ wiih the rrenoh anny. In ISIS, 
his brother, tlie cnnUnal (iiovaiini.by aninsumvtioii 
nti'^ed by the iNiitiUir preaeher 1 1 ieniiiynms Savon- 
arola, (»btaine<l a n'-e^labli<>hnieiit in hia native rity, 
and when lie Ijetaiiitr ()o|)e. in L~>I4 : he elevated his 
faiitiiy ai.'uin tf> il<i i nstine spleinUmr. I'iero's Min. 
Lorenio. rreate»l by the ivijk- duke of I'rbino, was 
the henil of the suite, though always witlioui the 
priiM-ely title, aihl with Uie ;in'»er%'ation of the 
re|iubli<raii fonii«. Me died in lol'.t. Juliu<. a 
natural sun of tlie (liuiiano who was munlenti in 
I47H, ascended the ytiytii tlirone, in I5:;3, uinler tl»e 
title of Clement VII., and, in 153:^, ratiiarii:**, 
Lorenin's daughter, bet-ame tlie wife of Henry U., 
kine of France ; after whirli evenus, the «peedy dis- 
solution of tlie semblance of liberty at Florence was 
readily foreseen. Tlie Florentines, indeevl. seenitHl 
on tlie point of recuverini? tlieir ancient free«l.)iu, 
when they banished, in 15:?7, tlie viciou* .Messnndn* ; 
but tliis was the last ebullition of republican spirit. 
At tlie persuasion of Clement II. Charles \. Iiesieged 
Florence in 1531, and after its capture reinstated 
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tliikc of Tuscany (nfLCTwards tlie emppinr Frauds I.) , 
iituiJe a ccintruct with the siller of Jotui Ciasto, tlic 
widnwecl electrFSS of the PalBlinnte, tli£ Litat of tlie 
iiftfne of Medici, by which he acfjuirtd Um various 
ftllodiai pos^ssions of tier himse» and a\so the t'ele- 
braled work:^ of art luid antiquities collected by her 
anct^siurs, Uiitler ilie twenty six years' reigii of his 
son, tlie wise and virLuou«i Leopold, Tiiscuiiy recov- 
ered from a dechne which had liisted for more ihim 
n c«ntury. Si*e Twtcan^^ and Ckiytoirs Mewmti 
^f the House of Medici. 

MtlJJJCK Lcriiii, Dox^ mimater of the king of 
Naples, descended from the ducal house of Otto^ftmOj 
was dulte of Sarlo, fdf h steward of tlie king of 
Naples, aiiilt for some time, pre^dent of the ministry. 
He tiiot?et*ded Actoii^ &ud rendered serrlce, m 1805, 
bjr iinpixtvm^ tiie state of ttie Gnaneei^. During tli« 
reigf] of Jo^epli Bonaparte and Joadiiin Murat. he 
r^esided in England, and returned with tlie Btmrliona 
U> Naple,s where he was miiiisier of tlie police, wheo 
Murat, induced by false repurt^^ purpo!»ely spread in 
anier to lead him to his mio^ passed from Corsica to 
tile NeapoliLaii territfjry. Medici ordered the coasts 
to b« watclied, and Miurat was taken nnd ^hoL The 
Bitiistcr's report on tliis event is ciintaiocd in the 
jpBfiers of that lime [IB15). In 18 iS, Medici ooa- 
lliMed a conotirdat with t!ie pope. Ue now hm- 
pruved tlie system of coinage, ic. In 1«1J>, the 
lcltig« on his proposaU ordireii " that nil judges 
ilumM decide causes according to the literal m«an- 
m^ of the law9, and^ wherever tKin was not clear, 
llunild follow rejisoiiable interpretations, ntid not ttie 
tsraameutcine.^ of J uriscon stilts ; after which, ilie fp^i- 
Boos of the sentence should be printed." To clear 
the prisons, filled with ctiptive roblierM, Medici sent 
8000 criminals to Brazil, nccordin|^ to a treaty con- 
eluded with the court of Rio Janeiro, Yet liis 
idmmiytfation, particularly the re-establishment of 
COcrv«>jit<i, in LS19, met witfi much censore. The 
people were dissatisfied with the new tax on landed 
BfOperty {fuititaria). The revolution broke out at 
fi^UL, Juiy'if, 182iO. The ministry of the police had 
pKYioosiy been orivt*n to the prince ofCanosa, wlio, 
llilik« Medici, iUiited with the tsecrei society uf the 
MU^rrarit in order to suppress the Cufionari, whiLst 
kledici liad sent the oiost ardent members of thes^ 
fx^leties to tlie insane hi»$pitals. Medici ^ave in hi>i 
p&si ^nation, and retired to Rome, where he remained 
iir some time after the return of tlie king lo Naples. 
iul when the violent laeasuret of the pdoce of 
^ttosa appeared to be ill udiipLed to re^ore orders 
\%0* kint:^, oti the advice of Austria, resolved to form 
ministry iJune, 1822), tlie president of which 
ijce Alvaro RulFo, axwl tJie fiiiajioes were once 
p.,>. ^ ^jven to Medici: milder measures were now 
iHtioptedl. To cover tlie deHctt in tlie revejine, a loan 
md been contracteil with the house of Rotli5cIitld, 
li'beQ U«e king, with prince Huflb, went to the cnn- 
ntess of Verona, and afterwards to Vienna,, Medici 
ras appointed pre'^ident of the council of ministers. 
rie saw himself <ibliged to contnict a new loao with 
iie liouse of Kotlis^-hitd, lor two millions and a half 
nounrb sterling, for which, customs and other in^ 
|irfK:t taxes were pletigetL Under tlie reign of 
IPrancts [,, Medici retained his high post. He went 
iHtti his king to Madrid, and is said to liave been 
eottsuUeil respecting the regulation of the embar- 
nissed finances of !Spuin. He dieit in 1830. 

MEDICINE; the science of diseases, and the art 
of healing or alleviating Ihenu It is tbunded on 
llie study of man's physical and moral nature, in 
health and in disease. Created hy ncct^ssitjt the oll- 
ipring of instinct^ observation, time, and reflection, 
it began in ages previous to the records of history ; 
it has struggled at all limes, and ctaititmes to 



straggle, witti fovovirite ttieories ; haa been infln* 
enced by all systems of philo>4iphy and relidoo, by 
truth and siifjerstition ; and has, with the slowness 
which marks all the imiM*rtant Bdvancemeuts of 
mankind, but kilely eiaertftHl from stmie of the pre- 
judices of tlioui^nds of years, and wiU long continue 
subject to otbri-s. Like otlier sciences, medicine lias 
gained more from tiie single ditciiveries of cltK^ 
ubsefvers than from centuries of Uiieory, Tor the 
few Jiiindred^ of years in whidi men have begun to 
apply Uiemselves more to actual observation, and the 
human body lias been cnrefully studied, medicine* 
like all tlie natural sciences to which it is so near 
akin, has made great progress. The higher kinds 
of skill and kiiowietlge, in the earlier stages of 
nations, are in general exclusively appropriated by 
tlie priests, aad Uhs has been the case widi medicine 
and the other branches of natural Si'i« nee. In Uie 
siu-'red writings, mention is occiisioiiaily made of tlie 
external application of oil and wine, and of the 
etlects of warm bathing in the treatment of tlie sick. 
Amongst the Assyrians it was usual to carry tliose 
aiSicted with diseases to the gates of the temples, 
where tJiey might have an oppc»rtunity of imploring 
the advk:e afhT assistunce of Uiose who pas&ed by. 
Macliaon and Fodalirius are mentiuned in tlie I had 
ofiiumePf as having been '^^ good phy^icians,'^ and 
tlieir skill in the cure of wotuids is recorded hjUi 
great praise. They were the sons of a physician nankM 
Ejicnlnpitis, who, after his deatlu had been placed 
nxaoiig^t the demigods of Greece, and to whum the 
Konmus^ tuany ccniuiies afterwards, erected a temple 
upon the iblij.nd of ttie Tiber. Hippocrutes is the 
earliest author on medicine whose writings liave 
been preserved. He hved about Uie middle of the 
fifth century before Christ, and was a man of very 
Eiiperior talenU; and great medical acquirements. 1 1 is 
writings maintained an unrivaled authority over tlie 
minds of his successors for many centuries, and by 
the consent of posterity, he has been styled tlic Fa- 
ther of Medicine. The remedies which lie employed 
were principally evacuariU^, more especially purga- 
tives, and he also prescribed diuretics and sudorilics. 
He was accustomed to draw blood both by the lancet 
and scarifications, employed cupping-glasses, inserted! 
issues, and used injections- Most of tlie active dmgs 
of the present day were unknown to hiiii, all tne 
powerfiil metallic preparations, for instance, as well 
as tlie spirituous and ethereal compobritions; and ano- 
dyne and narcotic remedies were hut little valued. 

The doctrine of Hippocrates may lie called the 
empiric radouali^m ,* and, numerfms as are the 
systems that have flourislied since, in ancient ami 
modem times, mankind liave always returned to his 
principle of making observation the only rule in tite 
treatment of diseases, the doctrine of Hippocratei* 
was blended^ by his immediate successors, witli the 
I'latonic philosophy, whereby was formed the (so 
called] ancient dogmaiic sysiem. In Alexandriaj, 
which was, from '600 B. C, Llie seat of learn ixig, 
medicine was one of the hmndies studied j but soon 
degenerated into mere dialectics and book learning* 
Hence we find it soon followed by tiie empiric schirtil 
(286 B. C.J, the methodic school (100 B. C), tlie 
pneumatic scliool (68 B. C), and, at length, by the 
eclectic school (81 A. D.), which took horn all the 
others. A philc»ophicol and great mind was requiretl 
to piitanejid to so cf mfused a state of medical M-ifnce, 
and such a miud appeared in Galen (q. v,) of Perga* 
mus. His system acquired an almost undisputed 
pre-eminence diiring tlie middle age*?, awl down to 
&ie sixteenth century. For some time (in the sevfuUi 
century), the inteiledual Arabians cultivated Ui<j 
sciences, and with them medicine. They also r»miiiiM« 
Uieir medicine on tliat of Calen, but fasliitwi*^l Mic 
3b2 
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science according to their notions, dim! left it not rni- 
impFtivrd ill respect of practit^l application simJ plmr- 
man»lo;27. Ara!>iHn medicine reached its highest 
point ui*der A vjcenna (iMjni 980), who, for some lime, 
was t-steenied evpii Jii^herlhaii llalen^ the opinion of 
llie laLter's superiority, liowfver. eirefltuiilly reviveii. 
'rii4* Western metJiciiie begins with the medical school 
o| Salerno, perhaps exi^tin^ as early as in tJie iiititli 
century, but well established in 1H3 and IKiN, 
where medicine was taught ucrordin^ to the prinfi- 
plps of the Greeks. iJuring the re^t of the middle 
a^es, there existed a Galerio-Amhian science of 
tnethcine, mostly fostered hy j|Ejnorant monks, and 
only gradually struggling on, after sufiering, per- 
liaps, more than any oUier science, from every super- 
i^tition and every niisronception of tmture. In llie 
fotirteeuLh century t aualonty was improved by Mun- 
dlni; later, llie knowledge of medicaments, by the 
dlftcovery of new and distant countries, praLtical 
medicine, by the appearance of new diseases, and not 
a little hy the frightful syphilis. The love of Greek 
literature was revived by the scholars driven from 
Greece by the conquest of Constantinople (in 1463), 
und men having l)eg^un to read tlie Greek medical 
writers, e^pecialiy llipijocrates, in the original lan- 
guage » a mnre wrientific and liberal spirit ot investiga- 
tion twik tlie place of slavish adherence to antiquated 
prejudice* Thus the fall of the Galenic system was 
preparetl;, wfiich was completed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury , and forms the essential pari of the reformation 
prixluced hy The<iphrastus Taracelsus (I5^tj). The 
chemico-theo&ophical system of tliia enthysiast was 
refined and amnged by J. B. von He! moot (who 
died in 16i4), mitil, deprived of its theosophical 
diaracter, it passed over into the chemico-materiat 
system of Francis Sylvius (who died in 1072), and, 
at lengthf into the psychiatric system (from mr^tmn^ 
cure) of Stahi (who died in 1734,) Yet, soon after 
Harvey*s great discovery of the circulation of the 
blood (in 1619), the ifttromathematical doctrine^ under 
Alphonso Borrelii (who died in ItiTD), developed 
itself, which finally took the sluipe of the dynamic 
system of IV. I^oflnuinn (died 174^), from which the 
dynamic sctu>ols of Mrxlern times proceeded, flolT- 
niann, who may be called the morning star of the 
relbrmation of medicine, feeling tlie insufHcieiacy of 
all klie opinions of his predecessors, and clearly per- 
ceiving tliat the aninml body was inllyencfd by laws 
quite diflerent frum tftose presiding over inaikuiate 
matter, dedicatetl himself to a careful examination 
tjf the nattu*e of the operations of tJte respective parts 
of the body, whereby he perceive*! tliat certain organs 
possessed specific nctions, and that Uiose of the brain 
and nerves were of all others tfie most remarkable, 
and onlike what was to be ol^erved! in the other 
objects of nature. To the nervous system, tUerefijre, 
he referred the effects of vitality, and to tlie nervous 
influence h* attributed the pruduction of two diseased 
states of the system, dissimilar and opposite to each 
other, lo whicJi he applied the term* of fpMm and 
atoiiy^the first expressing the condition of iooneased, 
Llie second, of diminished activity. 

UjMin this doctrine, Ur Culleii of Edinburgh laid 
the fotmdation^ of his system. DiM-anting, in tlie 
most positive manner, the merely mechanicid powers 
id matter as accounting for tlie phenomena of vitality, 
nod resting all his opinions upon tlie specific projHT- 
tiet of the living htwly, he taught tJiat the great 
■g«nts in all the opemtions either of health or disease 
are tlie minute fibres of the nerves and muscles, 
which, he says, arc the immediate cause, not only of 
afmuion and motion, but of all the changes gradually 
efbctetl in (he internal economy of the systeui ; that 
the ujost importfint of these chatiges are prcidiiced 
tJuough tlte metiium of tlie minute ti nninati&ns of 



the arteries, and tlmt the action of these f nseU vat 
perfectly competent to produce all the dances Uiitl 
occur, tM>tli in tlie state ot liie fluids mud tttl^. He 
adopted tlie spasm and atony of HoHmann, bwi fe€»ntj 
so far upon tlieir nHiure, as to conceive it pucible t^v 
tJie two conditions to exist at tlie same time in liif- 
ferent parts of the system. 

Soon alter the pronniigation of this ifstrnu IV 
Jolui Bniwn, also of Hdutburgb^ propostd inothfr 
eciually novel and striking. He latiglit that every 
In ing being possesses a specific power or esdtahliy, 
from which all its appropriate ftmctkms ariie ; tin 
every circumstajice, eitlier external or internal, vM 
can aflei't a living animal is an excitement or fltimiMS 
and contributes to expend a portion of its ddt^ 
lity ; tlmt upon tlie proper action of the^ eiciti^ 
meats de|>ends die due development of thm tM 
pi]»wers ; so tluity whenever I hey are app&ed U m 
immoderate degree, the excitiibility Is loo ip t id M j 
expended, tJie animal becomes exhauitfqi ni 
falls into a state of indirect debility. But ditf» 
if, on the contrary, there should be a deftciracy flf 
stimuhis, the powers of life become languid tnm t 
want ot t)eing call»1 into play, aixl a contiary iialr. 
or direH dtbiitt^^ cnsueJi, and Uie cxcit&bllitj beooBei 
pretenmturally accumulated. Tliiis, when Ibe Mf 
stiHers from tlie wain ot foiid, it falls into a ilal# k 
direct delulity ; whereas, if the system ha» %m 
inordinately excited by a large quantity of wlnr^iil 
a state of languor follows from it, the caodlboi m 
induced is tliat of indirect debility — tlie llM hiif 
from defect, at>d the latter from eiecessofexatfaai; 
that the state of the body^ as to seosibilitj, Is «s<r 
tlie some in kind, and can only vary in degrrtt Mr 
always invariable in the same individual, eie^atat 
miy depend tipHm the smaller or greater qutoUtf sf 
excitability rn I led into action at differeni prriJidF; 
moreover, thiit the portion of excitability posarasnltf 
each individual was allotted to him at birth, aid Ual 
this original stock cannot by any means be ttiCAMS^: 
but that it cannot lie expended at more than « fivia 
rtite without proilucing a diseased cooditioii tf 1^ 
IkhIj, and tliat, if, from any cau$e^ this iste W rt> 
ceeded, acertain portion of time is reqaisiCe to tf^ten 
the balance between tlie supply and deAdeiiey ; tlat 
the excitability resides both in the muscles tadaar***; 
that its quantity in the different parts (^ the teify 
exists always in the same proportion it lelMit ^ 
ench other, whereby whenever it becomes* 
or defective, in any one organ, it ItkewisadMii 
every other part, owing to the balance 
existing between them. Hence* he cooclsMi' 
all diseases may be divided into two great 
either of excess or defect — or, as he cmlh ibtm^ 
sthenic orasdienic — of wliicb the prindoai dlffitnaai 
in each class consist in the parts whki Ibry iAf^ 
modified by pectdiarilies in tlie tempenUBCMb M^ 
age, habits of life, &tc, » Ike. 

Ihe system of the celebrated Darwin Is iMlv»ll 
many respects, to that of Brown, He eosmsMI 
by assuming the existence of a certmin piMrfrit 
faculty attacnecl to the hving body, vbidi Is tfca ^ 
mediate cause of all the pltenaroena of Hfis^ to 
he gives the name of *pirit vf anhmaii^m^ or 
power. This re-sides both in the muscles audi 
and is equally the origin of moticjo and 
It is called forth by the action of I'arioot 
powers, and in capable of accuxnolatioo a 
t ion, upon which states of excess or defect aH^ 
diseased trains of action depend. TliattliPivafYi* 
kinds of debility, eitlier from defect titirommoi^ 
excitement. But lie differs from Brown fnMlAi^ 
ing the portion of excitabihty, for be 
tlie ienw>rial power may be geneimted, 
time^ by the nervous sy^em, exactly aa it is 
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for the pnrp«isf*9 of life^ by n pnicess resembling 
lecrrtion. Darwin iLivitle^ tj tsetses into four great 
tJaants deiifuiitni^ u|ioii ceriajn riuii'tiuns t>f line Heii- 
florial power, which are irrittttion, stiisatiou, volition^ 
iDd aasociBtioiu 

One of the tatest train of medicnl reasoning, or 
lifitem of medicMiie, whidi huii betfii pnj}X)sed» is that 
'tailed th€! ilocUine uf pielliura, mu\ wliich we liJiaLI 
Mtow attempt to d4Pscribc. In this iiH the derange- 
fluents of lIj« aiiimat etTunomy are attributed to ^eiie- 
ill i>r partial fulnes* of tlie blo*Ki-vesselsi>r///rMe>ra* 
This sysL**ni is fo uiidi*ii more upon the results of prac- 
liciil experience U^tan from any imaginary views of tbe 
Qaliire uf Uie ajiinml ecoiiumy. 'i be great extent to 
ivliich tlie system of depletion lias lieen curried, first 
by l>r Itush and otJier practitioners in America and 
the H'est Indies, and latterly by athers in diJi'erent 
part« of Lumpe, lias liad a very jKJwerfiil eJlect upon 
inediciil opiinons on all subjects^ and Iws tended to 
'eciuce tbt; wJiole of tlie praelioe of tnedidne to little 
Dore than a succession of evacuations, or an altera- 
ion in tlie different niethcnis of abstractiog the fluids 
iDQi the human Ixnly- Hy this means a most l>ene- 

:iai effect has been prtxluced botli in the tlieory and 
of phytic. Ihe work in which this dc^ctrinc 
presented in the most metliodical and connected 
, is written by Dr Parry of BatJi, and entitled 

Elements of Paiology ;" and the points he at- 
pta to illustrate and establish are tliese :— Thai 
system of the blood-vessels is that which is most 
fecquejitly demngetl, nnd from which nearly all dis- 
^ises originate, I'hat partly from tho natural con- 
Ititution of the body, partly from the present acquired 
Iftbite of civiliied society, these derangements gene- 

B proceed, in tlie first instance* from an excess in 
tiantity^or the mrnring force of the blo<id: added 
licbf that our blood vessels are peculiarly liable 
|ile of local plethora^ or fulness — a state of parts 
i may occur even when there is a general deficien- 
cy in tjie quantity of the fluids. That tliis pletJiora may 
6ve its origin from two distinct cause-s ; either from 
e increased force of the heart, or from the re«ist- 
Itce of the vesseb— but that, ahliough tlie mechanical 
pBCl of theae causes be nearly the siinie, and tlie 
pde of treatment be also in a great measure similarj 
I iliat the stale of Uie vital powers of ilie systenn 
SL least of the part affected, are totally opposite to 
^ oClie]'. Lastly, I>r Parry endeavours to pmve 
it the ftflections of the nervous system are entirely 
solidary and subservient, and tliat the^e likewise 
Igifiate from an excessive determination of the 
jpod to the siilistance of the nerves themselves, 
k] that the distinction between diseases arises prin- 
pally fnjni the i^arta that are aifected ; and that tlie 
iiractt^r of their syroptoms is delerroined, either by 
m particular stmcLure of the organ, by Uie nature 
^ the csiuse producing the disease, or by the peculiar 
jbits or constitution of tlie individual 
For the newest systems, m the homctopalbic system 
Hahnemann {see Homar&pai/tif). or tlial of M. 
omaaia^ a Frenchmun, who strives to trnce all 
gjujcn tfi infLaminaiion of tlie bowels, we mu^t refer 
Che publications of the authors, and to the medical 
sriodicals, — See Kurt Spreogcra Geachichtc dcr 
zn^ikunde (third edition » Halle, 5 volumes, 1827? 
!aiislated into French, Paris, IKlti) ; J, F, K. 
tecker*s Gesijhkhie drr HeilkuHiie (Berlin, iaS2, 
pi. I) ; Hamilton's Hktor^ nf Medicine (London, 
roi,2 vols.,8vo,&c:). 

The various medical sciences^ or those cliwely con- 
nected with them, and more or leas requisite for a 
thurou^h kimwletige of medicine, may be thus 
«iainerateit :— the whole range of naloml scienceu, 
- Kiotofry (iiictnding companitive anatomy and physi- 
otogy, mineralogy, geology, botany, natural philoso- 



phy, chemistry, &c. : psychology, which teaches the 
various pbeiiuniefia of soul and mind: anatomy, 
whicli teaclies the form and situation of the organs 
by the eiaminntion of dead bodies, and is divided 
into osteology, treating of the bones j syudesmoiogy, 
of the tigamiieiits ; myology, of tlie muscles ; tpianeh- 
nology, of the intestines j angiology, of the vessels ; 
neurology, of the nerves ; and adenology, of the 
glands : organic physics, treating of the mechanical 
opentioiis of the human body, the power, gravity, &tc,, 
oi its parts : physiology, which treats of all the pheno- 
mena of life in connexion.* Such is the basis of all 
those brandies of science v^hich may be more particu- 
larly called medical y and which we will now enume- 
rate. The science of healtli, that is, of itiat in which 
it consists, its conditions, and its £»igns, is calli?4l 
hygiene, or as far as it relates to tlie regulation ot the 
diet, (titttetics. Pathology, on the other hand, is the 
science of diseiise, of tliat in which it con^iist^, its 
origifi, &c. Nwidogf treats of the various sorts of 
diseases, their origin and fiyroptoms, and strives to 
armnge diseases into one whole, Pathohgicat 
(iHatomtf teaches ilie mechanical alterationa aitd 
clianges of structure. Semiotics teaches to infer from 
the various symptoms, the nature of die diseftse ; dia- 
gnoaiic*^ U> distinguish the symptoms of different 
diseases j and prognf/9iic«, to infer, fRjin the past and 
present state of a disease, its future course. Tkerm- 
pcHticM is the science of the cure of diseases, often 
divided into generui, treating of the subject of 
cure in general, its character, &c,, and special, of 
Llie cures of the particular diseases. Surgery treats 
of mechajiical injuries, ami tlie mode of relieving 
diseases and derangements by mechanical means. 
fibsteirics treats of tfie modes of facilitating delivery. 
Muter ia medica is tlie science of medicines, their ex- 
ienial appearance, history, and effects on the huinan 
organisEution. Ptmnnnttf teaches how to preserve 
drugs, &c,, and tt) mix medicines. Clinics (q> v,)^ or 
medical practice, applies tlie results of all these 
sciences to real cases. We should mention, in lliis 
connexion, the history and literature of meilicine, the 
history of diseases, a very interesting brancli, political 
medicine, which is divided into medical police and 
foreniiic medicine, that brancli which enables the 
physician to give to courts and other legal authorities 
proper exphinations in n'gard to personal itijyrieit, 
particular appearances of tiie body, &c., as whether a 
wound was mortal, how inflicted,, whether a child was 
dead before born, Uc. In many countries, physicians 
are appointetl by tlie goveniment for this piirpoi^e. 
We must hist mention midwifery, ns la light, in many 
countries, to women, who make a regular study and 
business of it. A student of medicine ought to lie 
well versed in the two learned laneiiages, and cannot 
dispense witli a respectable kiiowletl*re of English, 
Freneh, Geraam, and Italian. .\moitg the works 
which treat of methcine at lurgeare Diction lutircdeM 
SfifHets Midiattet par une SfM-iettf de Mrdecins ef 
Vhirurgiens (Paris, Fauckoncke, containing (iO vols., 
181^ to Wi2)^ and Jonrnat eoTupiimefitaire du Did, 
des Sciences Med. (from 1818 tc» 185? I, 17 vols'. , still 
continued) ; Kneyklop. irorterlfuc/t tier MediciH, 
fS^iasenschnften (eiiited by tlie professors of tlie 
medical fkcuky at Berlin^ — iirafe, llnfelnnd. Link, 
Kndolphi, von Slel>«>ld, Berlin, voL i., IBis^T); also 
Good's Book of Medicine. 

Medical Geography is geography applied to iin di- 
cine, treating all tlie subjects of ge<tgmphy which 
have any infinence upon the health, the bodily struc- 
ture, activity of mind, and the diseBses of men. H is 
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■ocmiuy Mnrmm ; m cnj m Antoui, in neixgiis, /u 
■lift E. of Janibo, iU port on the Red ini, 18D N. 
of Mecca ; km. 4(r> l<y K. ; lat SG^ IS' N. ; popu. 
ktfcm about 8000. It it nf^vMi by MohBrnmedm 
m acredy frooi its oontaining the tomb of ^foham. 
ned. Most of the honses ere poorly built, and the 
piece is of no importance, except from its containing 
thp sepulchre of Motinmmed. Ttiis sepulchre n tield 
in high ▼cueration lij Molininmedans, jet tiie visiting 
it is not consitlereci necessary or highly meritorious, 
and Medina is much less visited by pilgrims titan 
Mecca. Neitlier Uie lonib nor tlie mosque in whicli 
it is enclosed, is distineuiNhed by any magniftceitce ; 
l)iit it was remarkable tor an immense treasure of 
liearis, preci<His stones, &c., accumulated for ages by 
the contributions of ricii Moluimmednns, until' it was 
pillaged by tlie Wahabees, a few years since. See 
Mohammed. 

MEDINA SI DOM A, Alfonw Pkrkz (Jtzman, 
dnke of; admiral of tlie armada, (q. v.) Philip II. 
n>ceived him, after his disaster, witli unexpected 
fuvonr. Medina died in 1<> 1 5. 

MtniTERIlANKAN SKA (AWrww 3/tfre. Infer- 
nnm Mare, with tlie Romans) ; Uie large mass ot 
waters lietween Kiinipe, Asia, and Africa, which re- 
ceives its name fn>m its inland position, communicat- 
ing Willi the great ocean only by the straits of 
(libraltar. Its northern 8lM>re is irregular, forming 
large gulfs which have received separate names : 
lietween the western coast of Italy and the islands of 
Con^ira and Sanlinia, it is called the Tuscan, or 
Ti/rrhenian sra {Mart: Infer urn) ; l)etwe<»ii I tidy and 
Ulyria and Dalnmtia. tlie Jdriatic^w (hilfof I'mice ; 
farther south to the west of <ireece, the Ionian tea 
(tlie two latter formed the Mare Super u in of the 
Romans) ; to tlie north-enst (»f (ireece. between 
Turkey in Kurope and Natolia (Asia Minor), tlie 
Archipelai^o, or .K^ean tea. Its southern shore is 
less indenteti. It n-f-eives tlie waters of the Black 
sea, l)y a current which sets constantly through tlie 
Dardanelles, and thus mingles the waters of the 
DanulM', tlie Po, aiMl the Nile, with tliose of the 
Dnieper and tlie Kbro. Its length fnnn east to west 
is about two thoiisaml miles ; its general breadtli 
varies from 7 — WX) to 4 — 5(X) miles ; between (>enoa 
ami Riserta it is alioiit 375 miles ; between the 



mvaiiy. i oe passes were neoe i 
oontaioing b very few wofds, vii 
with onuunents at the lop, tlira^ 
ed indenture was made; tin i 
sent to Berbary, and being poiii 
cruisers, the ooounandeffs weie 
all persons to pass who had pi 
these scolloped tops. 

MKDIUM (Latin, middle or 
the space or substance tlirough < 
or acts. Thus air is the mrd 
soiinti is transmitted, light passes. 
medium is that which allows the 
of light ; a refructing medium 
tliem aside in their course. 

Medium, in logic. See ^11% 

MEDIUM, Ciac PLATING. 5 
dium. 

MEDLAR {metpi/tu Germam 
pean tree, allietl to and somev 
quince, aiul belonging to the oat 
The flowers are moiie/ately large 
at tlie extremities of the brand 
peduncles are cottony ; the fnii 
varieties, is large, and, before it i 
an excessively austcTe and astr 
medlars do not ripen naturally < 
collected in the autumn, ami f^ 
tliey become soft, and approadt 
position. They have now a s« 
which, ho^-ever, is not to the tasi 

MKDOC ; formerly a coontr 
we»t<'m part of (iuienne. bet wet 
the sea, in the present deportme 
A great part of it is covered with 
but, along the Garonne, the soil i 
excellent wines. See Bordelait t 

MEDULLA, in anatomy ; the 
fills the cavity of a long bone. 
Mamtw. 

MeUuUOf in vegetable physio 
plants, is lodged in the centre or 
table 1)ody. In the parts most ef 
the root, or especially young grow 
es. tlie meilulla is usually of a \ 
tolerably firm, though rather br 
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■re pfrrpplible Sn Lli* piLh.but in some, entire v^- 
Sf^i-s, ^-imvi'jing prnjier juice, are pr^s^nt, as in Uie 
gtiin elastic fig-tr«e, tiie pro[)€r juic* of which is seen 
eluding from dilVerent poiota of the pith, in an hori- 
mmiid section of the stem. Liltie is yet known^ with 
certamty, conctTnin^ the limctiofis of the pith. It 
appt'nrs. on the whole, lo be a m^m reitemtiun of 
tile cellular envrlop, and subi^ervjeiit to the vessels 
which surround, and oc^asitiiiaiiy pass Uii-ou^h it, 
MEDUSA. See Gorgaiu. 

MEERMAN, Jon??, a Dutch scholar and statea- 

man, bom at the Hacue, in 1753, was the only sun 

of t»emrd Mecraian, known b* the author of a 7V- 

srturM* JurtM cimlis H cnnonici^ and ih-igines T^pa^ 

grap/tictCj and who had bren created barori of the 

(Jerman empire. The son received hi^ early etluca- 

tiff)n at the Ha|pie and at Itotlerdam, and while 

liardljr ten years old , translated ajid publisheii, without 

tijp knowledge ly^lns fatlier, Molidfe's Mariagf Forct. 

lie then studteti at Leydeu, at Leipsic uiitlef Eruesti, 

ajid at Gottingen undir Heyne, After travt'lliiig 

through Eiighiiid, Italy, Rud France, he took the 

t degree of doctor of Jaws, iit Leyden. The number 

Lof his writings, on dilterent subject<;, proves hJs ex- 

1 tmsive knowledge;, and his seal tor virtue and piety. 

r In 1780, in company with his wife, he visitetl Eng^- 

iBiid, Socitiaudf aod Ireland. Germany. Italy, and 

Northern Europe, audi published full and accurate 

accounts of his travels, in eleven volumes. His time 

> and labours were also employed in the service of 
, the state^ Uiv cliurcbp and literary ixistitutions. Under 

tlie reign of Louis l^onapartt», he was director of the 
) fine arts and of public instruction in the kingilom of 
IJolland. Some years before his death, tlie dignity 
of senator of France was ix>nfprrcd on hici, and he 
was called to Paris. After the Restoration, he return- 
ed to his own country, and diin! in IbittS. I^t^des Ills 
Tmirels, hia History of WilUom, ci>unt of Holland, 
and an edition with notes, of the Histoire deg Ftt^- 
agem /aits par CEmpereur Charles /'. , 5y «/. fdnftf^n- 
«#je, deserve meotinn. As director of the arts and 
sciences, he also rendered important assistance tn the 
pre}ia ration of the Jaarhteken van fVetensckapp^^n en 
Kuimien in htt Kmiigrifk Hotland over de Jaren 
1806 — ^7. His widow, an esteemed poetess, has 
irntt*»n his life. His valuable librrii7, the cataloji^ie 
of which is a literary curiosity ^^ was sold by auction, 
at tlie Hai^ue, m 18*24, and brought 171,000 Dutch 
guilders, 3i?,000 of which were paid for the manu- 
scri[)ts. The prices have 1>pen printed. 

MEERSCHAUiNf. See Magneitte. 

MEGiEHA ; one of the Furies. See firjRoiuJtv. 

M AG A LON YX. See Megatherium, 

MEGALOPOLIS (i. e. !argr cit^); a city of Area* 
dia, one of the largest cities of Greece^ on the Heli-^ 
90ii^ containing mauy tetnptes, a stoa, &c. The 
Ibefltre of ^fr|;IllopoUs was the lartrpst in Greece. 
The city was built at thesu|;^ffestionofKpamirionda**, 
^ after the victory of the Tiieliaus at Leuctra, altiHit 
368 B. C, as a city of tfie B^sotian ieit^e, and was 

► peopled from tliirty-ei§fht cities. It is, at present, tlte 
ttteotisidemblv pkce Sinano. Philopcrmen, Poly bins, 
ajid other di-^tin^ui^htHl uwn, were Iwm here, 

M EG A L US A U R U S (G rt^ek, gia ni lizard ) ; an 
extinct species of liiardH, of an enormous uiie, which, 
acrordin^ to Cuvier {Hecherchet svr let Ouemtntt 
F^silet^ vol, ii. part 2, p. 343), would be as large as 
m whale, if we assign to it the proportions whidi its 
cJiaracters indicate. It was discovered in England, 
by \fr iiuckland^ and has also been found La PnLOce 
and (iemiany. 

MEGARA ; a daughter of Creon, kiuf* of Thebes^ 
Ifiveii in marriaEjf Lo Hercules, because ii* had deliv^ 
9Tv\\ the riwlxLusi from the tyranny of the Orchome- 
uiuus. WhtJi Hercules went to hell, by order of 



Eurystheus, violeiK^ was olTered to Megam, hy Ly- 
cos, a Theban exile, and she would liave yielded to 
her mvisher, had not Herailes returned tfmt moment 
and punished hini witJi death. This murder dis- 
pleased Juno, and slie reudereti Hercules delirious, 
so that he kdled Megara and Uie three children he 
had by her, in a fit of machiesSj thinking Litem to 
be wild l)easts. (See HrrcvietJ) Same say that 
Megara did not perish by the haiMl of her husband, 
but that he afterwards married Iter to his friend 
lulas. 

MECIARA. See Megarit. 

MKGARIS^ a small state of ancient (»reece, wfst 
of Attica, occupied the upper and wider port of the 
istlimus of Corinth. The capitid city, Megara, wit 
rendered illustrious, not only hy the firmness witlb 
which it laaintaintti its independence » but also by a 
school of philostiphy, foundtd by one of its citiBens, 
Euclid, a disciple ot' Socrates. Pau^mias (i, 40 — 44) 
enumerDtes its many splendid public buildings. See 
Rein gan urn *s £hi aite Megarh (Berlin, Wi^) 

MliGATHERlUM, or GIANT SLOTH; an 
extinct genus of Uie ^lotfi family, of which faMU 
remains have been found only in Ameriai. Two 
speci«»s liave been di<icovered, the M Vumeri and the 
M, Jffftrsonii; the latter was first described hy pre- 
sident JelTerson, under Uie name of mfigfilnriyr, or 
great datif (Transactions of the Aineric. Phil. Soc., 
iv. 246). The metratherium unites some of tlie gB- 
neric cfmmcter of tlie armadilloes with some of those 
of tlie sloth J lis si«e must have been equal to timt of 
the rhinoceros. Three specimens of tlie first species 
have been discovered in South America, and one in 
Georgia. The only fragments of the second species 
hitlierto discovered, were found in Green Briar 
couuty, Virginia, in a saltpetre cave. See Godman's 
j4m. Nut. Hixttrty, voL iL 17^— 2t1L 

MEGRIM ) a species of headache ; a tmin gener- 
ally affecting one side of the head, towards tl^e eye, 
or temple^ and arising, sometimes from the state of 
the stomach, somelimes from rheumatic and gouty af- 
fections. In French it is called migraine^ derived from 
Acmicrania, from the Greek i^i (signifying, in com- 
pouml woids, /t/tf/) and »{««*» (t!ie skull). It 
affects chiefly persons of weak nervt*s. 

MEIIUL, Stephen Henbv, a celebrated mnslcni 
composer, and member of tlie institute of France, 
bum at Givet, in 1763> received his first lessons from 
a blind organist at his native place, and became such 
a proficient tliat, at tlie age of twelve, he was ap- 
pointed joint organist lo the abbey of Valledieu. 
Tlie desire trf improving his talents attracted him to 
Paris in 1779. He there studied under Edebnann, 
and afterwards, under G luck; and, after tlie depar^ 
ture of the latter fo* Vienna, Mehul presented to the 
niyai academy of music tlie opera of Cora and Alon^ 
UK but his Euphrosine and Coradin was first per- 
formed at tlie comic opera, in 1790. This was fol- 
lowetl, at different periods, liy Stratonice, Inito, 
Joseph, and many otlier operas, besides the ballets of 
the Judgment of Paris, Dausonuinie, and Perseus and 
AndnniMiHla. Mehul was one of the three ins^>ctors 
of instruction at the conservatory of music Jnmi its 
creation, in 1793/ till its stippression, in 1815. He 
was then appointed superintendent of music at tlie 
king's chapel^ an^d professor of composition at the 
royal school of music. He was chosen a member of 
the in<;titute Jn 1796, and of tlie academy of fine arts 
;n 1816. and was also a knight of the legion of honour. 
Be died at Paris, 1817. Mehul read l>efore the in- 
stitute two reports Sur lEtai Aduei dt> ia MK^ttftt^ 
en France^ and Sur let Travaujc des EUva du C^on- 
servatoire rf Rome. 

M El BOM, John Hesjiy (in Latin Meibftmius), a 
celebrated physician, was a native of Helinstiidt, 
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where he waa btim In 1590. After traveHing In 
iLuly, and Caking his ik»cti»i"'s degrpf at BeisiI. he re- 
tunicil home^ and cxKiupied a niffdical duiir in the 
uoiversity of Heim<iladt. In 162^, lie was DppoinkHl 
pliyncLun of Lubei-k, where he difd in 1G;^5, Hb 
works are Aureiii Cass'mdari Fifrmnta ('omiiijfjJrehi- 
airornm { 1 61)8, 4lo) ; De (>« Fhgrfffttm in fte 
medica el vener^n ; Jiisjuramlum HippovratU^ (Jr. ei 
Lai., with commentarieii relntive to the history of 
liippocrate^ hh di^iples, &c. After his death 
appeared his treatise Dc CerevUiU^ Petibm^ue et 
Eiriamimbu4 ejclra yinumalii*. 

His fionj Henr^ Meibom, also a physieiaiif was born 
at Liibeck in 1638, and l^ecamo protessor of medicine 
in tfie luiiirersity of Helmstadt. In ltJ78, he was 
made professor of poetry and history, fie was the 
autiior of niimeroits medical and anatomical disserta- 
tions, and distinguished himself by his investi^tiuii 
of the seljficeous glands nnd ducts in the eyelitfe, the 
valves of the veins, and the [>ijpilke «f the tongue. 
Mis principal liistorical ptililication, Hemm Germatti- 
carum Tomi iret^ is a coliectiou of writers on Ger- 
man history. He olso wrote many pieces conceniing 
the dukes of Brunswick&ndLuneii berg, and, in I(>B7j 
he published Ad Sajrmiie infer iork HUiorimn hUrth 
dticiiu. Henry Meibom died in 1700. 

MKIBOMiUS, MAttcua, a learned philologist, 
l>oru at Tonnin^en, in the duchy of Holsteiii, in 1630. 
Setthiig at Stockhoim, he acquired the favour of 
qiieen Christina, whom he inspired witii much of the 
same enthusiasm, with respect to the ancients, which 
possessed himself. Having prevailed upon his royal 
mistress to be present at a concert, which he pro- 
mised to conduct entirely upon the plan of tlie ancient 
ti reeks, and at which professor Naudaus was to dance 
a Greek danc^, the ridicule of some of tlie courtiers 
at the absurdity of the i>er lb rmance, excited iiis anger 
so violently, that, forgetful of the presence of the 
sovereign, he struck "SI. Botirdebt, a physician, who^ 
BS he fancied, encouniged it, a violent blow m the 
face. This indiscretion ioihiced hiui to quit Sweden 
for Denmark, where he obtained a professorship in 
tfie college established for the education of the yoyiie 
nobility at Sora, was evenLuallj advancetJ to die rank 
of a royal counsellor, and made president of the cu»- 
tuing. llis inattention to the duties of his post soon 
caused his rpTOuval, on which he removed to Amster- 
ilam, and became historical professor there, but lost 
tJiis appointment, «ilso^ by his petulance in refusing 
to give lessons to the son of one of the principal bur- 
ffonnistere. After visiting France and England, Mei- 
bom ins returned to Amsterdam, and died there, in 
17U. His principal work is an edition of the seven 
Greek musical writers Aristoxenus^ Euclid, Nicoma- 
chus, Atypius, Gaudentins, Bacdiius, and Aristides 
Quintiitanus^ witli an appendix^ containing the Be 
Muuca of Martianus Felix, His otJier writingis are 
Dialogues on Proportions, On the Constniclion of 
the Trireme Galleys of the Ancients^ and an edition 
iif DiogvneM Laertiut (2 vols-, 4to), 

MEINAIJ; a cliartain^ isbnd in tbe beautiful Lake 
of Constance, belonging to Constance, with My in- 
habitants and an ancient castle. It is much resorted 
to by travellers in SwitEerland. 

MF4NERS, CnHi.-*Toi"HKH, bom at Ottendorf, king- 
dom of Hanover, in 1747, studied at Gottiiigen from 
I TIjT, and aftenw^nls became one of the most valuable 
teachers there. His works are very numerous, on 
various sulyects, and of unequal meriU As an aca- 
demical teaciier, his activity in organ i sing and pro- 
muting the pmsperity of his university was untiring, 
and it is much to Iw regretted tliai his history of the 
university was left inconipk^tp. His fevourile study 
was the historyof human civil italion, and particularly 
of religion, to whicli some of his earliest writings, 






among tliem his HiH&ria Dpetrkm 4t Dm ie% 
relate. His latest work on Uiis subject, JtlgnrMJu 
Ariti*c/te Getchichie der Re tig ion (HaUMTtr, 1806, f 
vols.), is, however, more detective >A •oat«ac» of 
criticism arid clearness of arrangenieat tlMttl^ j 
vious writings. Some of ^ds earlitr triiiiaii 
the impress of a judicious, CBlm, aod 
thinker. From his writings on the imddW \ 
particularly from his learned lives of the 
of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
a new Bayle may find materials fbr allack wk 
defence. A Frencli traii«^lation of lib bittory i( 
the Origin, Frugress, and 1 decline tiX Lcttrniag m 
Greece and Home procured hi» elecLion iiita Ik 
national institute. He died io 1810. 

MKININGEN, SAKE (in German. SaehsewUff^ 
in^en-Hiidburghauten); a duchy in Uie ilermaais^ 
federation^ belonging to tlie ducal house of Stir 
Meiningen, of the liotha branch of the Kmnliv 
line. (See Sarong,) Tlie populalion of liie didif 
is 11^,500, on an area of 870 square ntila, Rta 
one half of which was ac^jnircd in 1$^, by ill 
extinction of tJie male Saxe-tiotlia line, like dalf. 
iu conjun<?tion with the other princes of Uic ^M« 
Ernestine lifie, has tlie twelftii vote in the diet^vvl 
has by himself one vote in the plenum. The tt^pm 
is Lutlieran. In 18^4, a new cocistiluLkD iw 
granted by the duke to tiie |iart of Ihe premit dadf 
then under his government, adniitliDg ttw peina 
to tlie ducal diet as a tliird estate^ The cuntai^ 
to the army of tlie confederacy is 1150 mcJQ; iocoDi, 
750,000 guilders ; debt, 2,500,000. The csjiiial ■ 
iMeiningen, with 4500 inhabitants, containing • bqet 
and liandMime ducal palace, with a library of tifXR 
volumes and the state archives. (See Otrmmtfi^ 
Long. 10» 24' E.; lat, &0^ 35' N, 

M El ON ITE, See Scapolite, 

MEISSEN, the oldest city in the kingtai 4 
Saxony, was built by the emperor Henry r/inPSif, 
as a bulwnrk ngainst the incunsions of the Sdit^ 
nians. it lies on the left bank of the Elbe; pofHb^ 
tion, 4100. In ttie vicinity is a school, e<taiil«fM 
by tlie elector Maurice, in 1543^ in the buiUlatf «f 
the ancient Afra monastery. Lod. 13^ 27' E.;liL 
51^ I!)' N. The cathedral, an old montiaieat of 
German art, is a remarkable building. Ttie por» 
lain manufacture has been carried on hcmmotlTlOL, 

MEISSMJi, Augustus Ijottli*:*, boni U fll«- 
len, in 1753, studied law and the bcJlesJrtlSW il 
Leipsicand Wittenberg from 1TT3 to imi«^*i»J 
at Fulda, where he was director of Ihe UA iOiW 
naries of educatiun, ui 1S07. He was oJso.M VM 
time, professor of aesthetics and clnssicat litmlwt A 
Prague. His wurks were, at one fierioi, vaj popt 
lar in Gemmny. A glowing iokBginatloiw an i*V 
styK grace, wit, and a brilliant manaer, luilifd m 
a delicate tone of gallantry, were tha CMme$ tiV 
success. His principal prod uciions are I 
in tlie French style ; Sketdies, a miseelliorM 1 
lection of anecdotes, ttiles, Stc; sevftul 
romances, as Alcibiades, Bianca Capello, kc. B» 
also translated Hume's History of Knglxind. 

MELA, IVi.wi'oNnis; a geographer, wlio I 
during the first ct-ntury of the c:hri-ltaii era. IJB* 
more is known of liim than tliat he wns a r»ti«t ^ 
Spain, nitd the auUior of a treatise, In Utn-e hnoH * 
the Latin language, De Situ Orbit ^ c^^n 
cise view of the state of the world, s*^ 
known to the ancient Romans. Air 
and liest editions of tliis work are th^ 
noviiLS, (Luu:d. Bat. 178$, 8vo),and 
plete one of C. H. Tischuckius (Letpsic 
vols , 8vo.), and the more compeiKiioits on, 
chert (Leipsic. 1816), 

MELAMPUS; IhesouorAtnytliMiiuidlilBMMi^ 
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and bfotlipr to Bias. Falile relntes ttiMiy wonderful 

Uiings of lijg j»kill in die bealing and pix^phetk" arts. 

Two serj)fiil3 wliich, when a youth, lie had laken 

luuler his piYJtt;ctiuu and bmiigJit u|), having licke«l 

Ills tnrs while he was ^l€f ping, he tbund Lluit they 

were oppned in sncli a iDainier tliat he was able to 

anderstaiid the voices of birds and inM'<!i^, and could 

reveal to matiktnd every thing t!iat these voices m- 

dfcated coucernini; the future. Bias feli in love with 

tile fair Pero, liau^jjier of Neleus, kyi^ of Pylos, tlie 

uncle of ibe two brotlieis, but he required as a nnp 

tial present fur his daughter, the Jierd uf oien be- 

lonjring to Iphidus, a TJiessaUari prince. Melarapui* 

uiiderLtMik to steal tJie herd Jbr his brolher, but was 

detectetl and iiaprisone<l. He, how4'ver, succe^eded, 

by his prophetic iirt, in |rainiii^ Oie favour of Iphiclus, 

15' ho gBve him his liberty, uiid sent tlie oxen as a 

present, to Btas» Melainpus marrieJ Iphianasio, 

tlie liaiin^hter of Pnrtus, kin^ of Arg<>s, and received 

With her, as a dowry, a third part of the kio^tloni- 

'I'he time in which he lived Is unknoiftTi ; he is ^ene- 

mlly coitsidered, however, as having been a wise 

iDafi, who was well skdled in all the ancient inytlxo- 

pu^^ and who tubnoduced the won^hip of several of 

l^ie godsj tot^eUier with the Eleujinian mysteries, into 

EIreece,oii whicli account lie received divine honours. 
MELANCHTHUN, I'nrLii-, Luther s fellow laliour. 
r Ifi liie reforuiatiori^ was born February 16, 1497, 
t Breiteu, in tJie palatinate of tlie Rhine. His 
lither, George S<jhwart3Kenf, was keeper of the 
innoury of tlie count |«tlatine, mui died in 1507i and 
bis mother, B&rljiira^ was a near relative of the i 
learned Reuchlin. He was dtstiu gins lied ut m\ early 
Age, by his intellectual t-ndowmcnts. His rapid 

Kujcrress in the ancieot languages, during his boy- 
oii, made him a peculiar favourite wiHi Reuclilin.^ 
At his advice, he changed his name, according to 
the custom of the leame Jat ihat time, from Setiwarta- 
«fd (Blackearth), into the Greek name Mehwiditlion, 
4)f Uie some signiFication, aud^ in 1510, went to the 
feniversity of Heidt-llierg. Here he was preemine-nt in 
Etiological and philosophical studies, so tliat, in tlie 
fcpxt year,, he was deemed qualifit'd for tlie degree 
f l«chelur of philosophy, and was nnide instructer 



the opposite partyf made him peculiarly suitable fbr 
a mediuLor No one knew better tiian lie how io 
soften the rigour of Lutlier, and to recommend tlie 
new doctrines to those who were prepossessed 
against tliem. Hts Loci iftaologtct, which appeared 
first in 15^1, opened ilie path io an exposition of the 
Christian creed, at the same time scientific and In- 
tel Hgilile, and became llie model to all ProteitanI 
writers of dogmatics. He urged decidedly, in 15*9, 
Uie protest against the resolves of the diet of Spire, 
which gave his party its name. He drew up, in 
1630, the celebrated Confessiofi of Augsburg. Tliks 
and itie apology for it, which he composed soon after, 
mrried tlie reputation of his name through aU 
Europe. Francis 1. invited him io France^ m 1535, 
with a view lo a pacific conference wiiii ilie doctors 
of tlie Surbonnep and he soon after received a similar 
mvitation to EnghLiul. Political reasons prevented 
him from accepting eiilier of the invitations. He 
went lo Womis in 1541, and, soon after, to Ratisbnu, 
Lo defend the cause of the Pnitestanis, in Uie confer- 
ences commenced there with ilie Catliolics. But, 
unfortui lately, tlie wisdom ami moderation, which Im 
there manifested, failed, on account of tlie opposiliiin 
of the papal legate, to produce the peace whicli he 
so eaniesliy desired ; and while the reasonable part 
of tlie Catliolicf learned, on this: iRCUsioiij io re^ipect 
him more highly, he liad to endure, from his own 
party, hitter repronf^es, for the steps for effecting A 
compromise, upon whidi he liad ventured after ma- 
ture deliberation. The same thing (mppened to hini^ 
when, having been invited io Bonn, in 1543, by llie 
elector Hermatm of Cologne, lie tried to introduce 
the elector's plans of reformation in a conciliatory 
spirit towards the Caiimhcs. MeanwhUe, neiUier 
Luiher, nor any oUier of his friends, who knew his 
nt^hle heart and upright piety, ever entertaineil a 
doubt uf tlie purity of his luleDtiuRS, or hb fidellly to 
tlte gospel. 

Mucli 88 Mclantlitlujri had to suffer from Luther's 
vehemence f the IritmJsjjip uf theM? two noble- spirit«»ii 
men, agreeing in siitUaient and lielief, remaint d un- 
broken till Luther's death, whom Melanchthoii In- 
mented with tlie feelings of a Fon. A great purt of 

fell 
to him. Gennony had already called Iiim her teacher, 
and Wittenberg revered in him its only supptiri, aiui 
the restorer of its university, after tlie Smalcaldic 
war^ during which he fled hither and tliither^ and 
spent some time in Weimnr. The new elector, 
Maurice, also treateil him with dtstixiclion» and did 
ncuhiiig in religions matters wiU^iout his advice. But 
stjine Lfieislngian**, who would fain have been the sole 
heirs of Luther's glory, could not forgive him, that 
love to Wittenberg had induceii him to submit to 
this prince, who had rendereil himself sn5*pected by 
the whole Lutheran church, and tliat llie Proteslanui 
nevertheless persisted in regardmg him as one of the 
pillars of their fiiiUi. They attacked his dogmas ^ 
and raised &usp«ciofi« of his ortlHxioxy, Melnriclitfitan 
iiad indeed sliown, in his negotiations witli the Catli- 
olics, that many an ancient usage, and e*en a con- 
ditioiia! acknowledgment of the papal authority, did 
not seem to him so dangerous iis to Luther. Slore- 
oviT, the gradual approa^^h of his views (refpecling 
tlie presence of Christ in the supper) to the Swiss 
reformer**, was known, and tlic alteration which lie 
hiid, ill consec^uence, made in tlie article aif tlie 
Augsburg concession winceming the supper* was 
censured by friend and foe. He also explained the 
(hKTtrine of justification more definitely, and according 
to his convictions, more scripturally, lx»th in the later 
■. editions of hii /roci the<*hgki, and in other public 
siiperioritynaificbohir, his mild, amiable diaracter, writings, and explicitly avowed hi^ *^*''!!^'^*;!'J'iy!!!^ 




f some Toung counts. But as tliis miiversity denieti ' tlie conlidence which Luther had enjoyed, now 
D the dignity of master, on acamnt of his youth, he *" ^'- i-..^^«^^ v.^a ^i.-«,.i- «..ii^i ui™ i.„.t«,.. 
fit to lubingen, in 1512, where, in addition to his 

ler studies* he devoted himself particularly to 

»log7, and. in 1514. after obtaining the decree of 
', delivered lectures on die Greek antl I^tin 
s. His profound knowledge is proved by a 
re«k grammar, which he published about this time. 
The ability of his lectures soon gained him universal 
Meeoi, and the great Krasmus himself gave him, in 
1518, tJie pndse of uncommon research, correct know- 
fadee uf classical antifiuity, and of an eloquent style, 
ri£tiigen had to Inment the lo?.s of its chief orna- 
ment, when Melanchthoii, being invited^ on lleuchlin's 
ntcommendaiion, to Wittenberg, appeared, in 1518, 
A tliis university, in his twenty-second year, as pro- 
tsssor of the Greek language and literature. His 
loUgiitened mind soon decided him in favour of the 
iHii&e ofevangelical trutli ; and his judgment, ript^ned 
ff classical study, his acuraen as a philosopher and 
iritic, tJie uncommon distinctness and order of his 
Ideas, whidi spread light and grace over whatever 
he discussed, tlie caution with which he advanced 
from doubt in certainty, and the »;teadfost aeal witti 
vrliich he held and defendtti the truth when found,— 
tlijs combination of f»reat qualities and merits, at all 
! limes rare, contributetl greatly to tlie progress and 

rtttciess of tlie reformat ion, io connexion with Luth- ; i i 

|er*s activity <?pirit, and enteqjrise. Mehinchthon*s j editions of hii /,oci the<*hgut, and in other pu 
iiiperiorityiiaaficbohir, his mild, amiable diaracter, writings, and explicitly avowed hiJ- devisjtion f 
the moderation and candour with whidi he tieated . the A«J|5ti»tiii« system, by th« assertion tluii ibc iree 
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will of iRMi mnt and oonld ccHiperate m his improve- 
mpiit.— «s m\[ will pefCfiiTe who rvmd his worlcs with 
atu>utioo. His habit of ooutinually adTaodng in 
his resf a r c h es. and oorrecting his opinions, had, mi- 
qnesCioiiably, • greater share in this change than his 
natural Umitiity and lore of peace ; although, fimn 
the last canse, he often used milder language than 
was amcAbte to the rigid Lutherans ; but thaifirom 
fear of man, or a weak spirit of compliance, he ever 
yielded in any essential point of erangelical truth, 
cannot be maintained. I'he introduction of the 
Augsburg Interim into Saxony, in which, afler long 
deliberation, Melanchthon acquiesced in 1549, mider 
conditions which averted the danger of a reh^ne 
into ancient abuses, seemed, to the oMire aealous, the 
most fitting occasion of aandling him. The Texations 
disputes respecting the gmter or itu importance of 
Indifferent matters, ooosiderrd in religious ceremon- 
ies, in which he was involved by FImius ; the com- 
plaints which Osiander urged against liim, in 1557, 
on account of his doctrine of Justificalion; and, finally, 
tlie controversies respecting the co-opcntion of frre 
will in man*s improvement, m wUcfa Flacius engaged 
liira shortly before his dedth, brought great trouble 
on his over-laboured and snisilive spirit. The In- 
vestigation of his orthodoxy, which was instituted at 
Naumberg, in 1554, resulted in hit entire Justifica. 
tion ; but the rectuiciliation which took place there 
with hit enemies, was, nevertheless, merely apparent; 
and their opposition frustrated the last attempt, 
whicli he made in 1557, at a convention at Worms, 
in the name of his party, to p rod u ce • compromise 
with the Cathotict. The unity of the church was, 
therefore, Melanchthon's last wish, when he died at 
Wittenboi^, April 19, 1560, sixty-three yean of 

A son turvived hioK, who inherited the virtues but 
not the genius of his fiither,an«l a daughter, married 
iu Wittenbeiy. His eldest daughter died in 1547; 
his wife, in 1557. The overanxious mmd of this 
f!ooil and amiable woman had often saddened his 
domestic yvmce ; but he was nowhere more amiable 
than in the bosom of his family. Modesty and 
humility were exhibited in his btNlily appearance. 
No one, who saw him for the first time, would have 
recognised the |nt>at reformer, in his almost diminu- 
tive figure, which alwnvs continued meairre, firom his 
abstemiou»n(>s.^ and industry. But his high, arched, 
and o|)en forehead, and his bright, handsiDme eyes, 
announced tlie energetic, lively mind, whicli this 
slight covering enclosed, and which lighteil up his 
anintenance when he spoke. In his conversation, 
pleasantri(*s were intermingled with the most sac^a- 
cious remarks, and no one left him without havmg 
been instnirted und pleased. He loved to see 
so(*iety at his table, and m-as so liberal towards the 
needy, that he sometimes involved himself in embar- 
rassments. His ready benevolence, which was the 
fundamental trait of his character, embraced all who 
approached him. Open and unsuspicious, he always 
spoke from tite heart ; piety, a di^rnified simplicity, 
and innocence of nurnners, genenisity and candour, 
were to him so natural, tliat it was difficult for him 
to ascribe oppo>ite qualities to any man ; often 
deceived and abii<<ed, he was long in learning the 
arts and ignoble passions which so often stood in the 
way of his best intentions. But this unsuspecting, 
benevolent character, gained him the devoted love 
of hit disciples. From all the countries of Europe, 
students flocked to Wittenberg, in onler to assemble 
around him ; and the spirit of pnifound and impar- 
tial investigation which he inculcateii, liad a bene- 
ficial influence long after his death ; and bis exertions 
to promote education in general are never to he fur- 
gotten. If, therefore, stronger energies and greater 



dndt mntt be alloMd to oCkr dntii 
bit age, be will ahrajs be oonsidem 
able, pore, and leanaed. 

MliLANGES (Fratch, »^ni^ 
pofticnlarly oaed in French Utentope 
outoeUaneout works, at Mektrngn tm 
BAihikefme (70 volt.. Fans, 1779^ 

MELANITK. See Gmruet. 

MEL AS (Greek, Mm*); a word v 
abbreviated, appesrt in aiany coaqw 
in Englith, sa mefae c 4e /J r; chiefly,! 
Ufic tenat, boUnioal, aookigkal, am 
OMdical namea. 

MELAS ; sn Anatrian general, vh 
1794, waa coiployed at najor-genoa 
lieutenant fieki-mersliBl on the Stel 
country of Trevea. In 1796, he «i 
the anay of the Rhine, nnd, in Manft 
of Italy, which he cnmmanded far 1 1 
afterwards served under dififerent gia 
oeeded him. In 1799, he was at lb 
Austrian army, which acted in ooa 
Rustiant under S u w a ir o w. He dU 
telf at the battle of Caaiano ; wasp 
of Trebia and Novi; beat Champiaa 
(November S), and toc^ CunL la la 
battle of Marengo. He died in 1907. 

MELASSES. See M^lauet. 

MKLCARTHUS. Ste Merrvkt. 

MELCHISEDEK (L e. ^n^ o^ri 
called, in Geneait (liv. 18), ting i/St 
of the Mott High GmL He is ttat 
dJETered Abram breed and wine, after 
the latter over the four kings, to his 
and to have received tithes of the bi 
called (Heb. vi. SO ; vii. 1—22^ i A^ 
the order ef Meldkieedek. The ne 
expression, and the dignity, kio|;dai^ 
chnedek, are not satisfaiciorily exphfei 

MELCHITE8 (Syrian, FoyituU]% 
given, in the sixth and seventh crsti 
Oriental Christians who, in complii 
imperial orders, submitted to the di 
council of Chalcedon. (q. v.) It si 
period, given to the Jacobites io Ma 
to the Copts in Egypt, who were ^ 
Romnn church. 

MELCIITHAL, Arnold of (sod 
place of his residence in the canton af& 
one of the founders of the freedoa i 
The governor of the district, under Al 
tria. having cauv^l a yoke of uxtfn \o\ 
the plough of Amold*s Either, a ridiF 
menial of the tvrant mided the vordi, " 
may drag tlie plough themselves, iithti 
Arnold, exasperale<l bv the insult, vn 
\'ant, and saved himself by fliglit ; k 
experienced the vengeance of the f 
deprived him of sight. Arnold novc 
two friends, Fiust and Staufiarcher, 
bound ttiemselves by an oath, uo s oi^ 
ber, 1307, at Grutlin (Rutli). on the 
lake of Waldstetter (see Lnctme", 
deliverance of their country. Thfj I 
in his own canton to defend tlte caosr < 
and, with the assistance of the aeom 
it, at every sacrifice, to the enjoyomto 
was expressly agreed not to injure tbei 
burg in his possessions and his rights. < 
from the German empire, and »>( to d 
to the abbeys, or the nobles. Tber 
as far as possible, shedding the bkn 
torinl officers, since tlieir only ol^ 
to them«elves and their postenty 
inherited from ttieir fore&then. See 
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MELEAGER ; l!»e son of (Eneii*?. k\uf^ of f'aly 
ilon ; iiccciriiinR U* Mime, of Miiri aikd AlUtflMi. Afttr 
tlie birth of tlie ciiikl, the Parca? cuiiu^ U> AltJiflM, 
ntid detfTiniiKH) his fiitp. Ckillio %iiul ibit he woiilij 
Ym* ma ^10 hi mo 11^, Lachesis that 1h^ wt>itld \w vnliiint, 
uikJ AtrojK>s thiit tie ^hoidtt not die until tlie brand 
wliich lay n]Hm the hearth wns consumed. Akliitii 
inimedi'Uety snalrhed th« brand from tbe fire, aiid 

Sreser^'id it with tJie utino^^t t'arf. Meh^ager soon 
istiiigui&h(d himself a<i a hiru. He accumpanied 
the Arj^onatttic n^pedition, <:ained itie {)rt&e for 
throw Ui^ t!ie discus at tlie fimeral games establisiie^i 
by Acasius* and dtsuji^nished himsetf partindiirly 
at the CalydoniHJi hmit. (See Otfydon.) Hp kiiled 
the boaTj and gave the skin <if the animal, as the 
lii;»hest token of r**gHni, to his beloved Atalanta, 
wlio Jiod given tht* l^;ist the fir>t woynd. I'he 
brothers of his mi>ther, U\m% Ple\ippu9 and Lyn- 
ctU9, ctwireivin^ themselves to have W^n uajurwi, 
it^bbed Atalunta of the skin, white slie wa$ returning 
ho'ine to Arcadia. Mfleni^er. uniibte to i>ersiuidi* 
Iheiii to rt^tore the skin. Flew them all Ihree. 
Akhfea^ fnriuus with ffrief for the death of Iier 
brotJiers, seisal tFie fiatal brnnd, and vn^i it into the 
fire ; upon which Mel«i^r diet! in i^reat H^ony. 
This story is diflerently tohl by other wrilers. Two 
exi'«;llent statues of MeJeager h*^ve come down to 
us from wnliquity. 

JNIELEAliER, a Greek pt^eU in tlie first century 
m»fore the commencement of the ChristiaJi era» a 
tmlive of Cadara in Syria, and a resident at Tyre, 
died in tlie isle of Cos* wliitber he had removed in 
the Intter part of tijs life. His com^KJ^itions, consist- 
ing of short pieces, or epig^ramst nre rimf>n|;^ the roost 
bpautiful relics prtsenred in the Grecian Anlhol{s|Ery 
(q, v), and, in the simple eleg^nnce of their style nmi 
sentiment, are iinely contrasted with the productions 
of more recent bardH in tlie same collection. Some 
of the %'erses of Meletiger have been translateil int^ 
English by the reverend R. Blond and otliers, in 
Selections from tlie A iithfjlogy. 

MELEDA, or iMELITA ; a smrdi island of the 
Adriatic^ on the coast of Dalmatia ; Ion. I'i^ 30 E.; 
lat. 42^ 45' N, Frnm 1822 to 1825 Joud explosions 
were ret>eatedly heard on the ishmd, attended witli 
A ccMisiaerable H^iUition, and supposctl tu be occa- 
ckMifd by the ^liucks of an earthquake, or by dis- 
diarges of s<jme kind of |>;ns rormed in tlie interior of 
the earth. (Se« Partsch*s jiccomni (in German ^ 
Vienna, 1820.) Some writers consider it tile phice 
of St Paul's shipwreck. See Mdttu. 

MELETlANS; tlie followers of Melettus, bishi^p 
vi Lycopolis, in Egypt, who, hi the yefir 306, 
during the persecntic^n under Diocleliaii^ Eiad a dis- 
pute witfi Feter, bisliop of Alexiindria, on the suli- 
ject of tJie re-fldmissioTi of some lapsed Christians, 
Yihom he (Meletius) rejected. Meletius whs deposed 
|jy Feter, but paid no attention to the sentence, 
and even assunied the right of consecrating pres- 
byters, which, by the laws of Egypt, belonged 
Cudy lo the bishop of Alejtandria. His gravity and 
rJt*qucnci^ drew many U\ his party. The dissensions 
Ifiereby caused among tlie Eg) ptian clergy la$te«i> 
even after tlie council of Nice had forbidden Meletius 
to exercise the episco^ml duties, till almost the end of 
tJie fourth century. The Meletians joinetl with the 
Arixins agivinst l!ie party of the tirthotlux Athanasius, 
bi^hnp of Alextindria, but wU limit adopting their 
lieri'sy, Schvsmntics of the same name arose at 
AutiucJi, when Meletia** of Melitene, in Armenia, 
was chosen bishop (301)) hy tJie Arians, and ^vas 
ftfler%vanls dnren out, on account of hw orthodoxy, 
l^ho-ie wlwi considered him as the true bishop, and 
ji<lliered to him alone, when he returned in tlie reign 
tif Julian, were culled MtkfktHs. At his deatl), 



which took place in the year 361, this name was dis* 
continued ; yet the dissensions of the church at 
Antim^h did not cease til) a bter tkte. The Uoman 
and Greek dau^hes reckon lids Meletiys among 
their s^aints, 

MELICERTA, MELICERTES, or MELICER- 
TL'S ; S4»ii of !no, or Leu/Cotheft, wlio, being perse- 
cuted by Juno, leapt into tlie sea. (See Ino, and 
Athojtiat ) Melict^rta was changed into a sea-god, 
and received the name of Palmmon, Sailors rever- 
enced him as their protector, who carried tlieir shiii- 
lered ships salely inlt> port, whence he was callwJ 
Portumnns {q. w) by the Homiins. He is coramnnly 
represented with a large blue beard, a key in his 
hand, or bunging ov<t his shoulder, and swiriming. 
The cliief deitiej* of the sea are described riding in u 
cliariot. In ntuny seaport towns, temples wen* 
erected in honour of Inm, aiui, on the island of Teiie- 
dois, children were ofiered in him, 

M ELI LOT {melilolux tt^einttUa) \ a leguminons 
plant, somewhat resembling clover, arnl formerly 
referred to that genus. It is a native of Euri*pe, anil 
is now nalurulized in some piirts of the Unit4«d States. 
The nK>t is biennial .and gives out one or se% eral stems, 
which attain the height of one or two feet, and are 
provided witli trifoliate leaves ; the leaflets are ser- 
mteiltm the margin ; the flowers are small, numerous, 
pale yeHow, and are disposed in long racemes in the 
axils of tlie superior leaves ; they are suct^eded liy 
an almost globular pod, containing a solitary seed. 
When hresli, tlie plant has a slight oduur, which 
becomes stronger, and very pleasant, after it has been 
dried. It seems to render hay more ogreenhle to the 
tnstt* of cattle, wiio, in geneml* and more especially 
sheep and gouts, are very fond of it. It is aduptctl 
to every kind of soil, but, in general, is nttt cultivated 
separately. Tiie celebratttl Gjuyere cheese is said 
lo owe its excellence partly to the flowers and seeds 
of tbb pLatit, which are bruised and mixed with tJie 
curd. 

MELINDA J a kingdom of Zangiiebar* on the 
eastern coast of Africa, in the Indian ocean, having 
the kingdom of Mogadoxo on the north, and tiist of 
Zanailjitr on the south* Little is known of the coun- 
try, except iLs sea-coast. The mass of the popula- 
tion is composed of native negn)es, but tiie rulers 
and principal people a re A rubs. Mrlimhu the capita!^ 
is situnted on the Indian oceaji, in lat. 3" 1^' S., Ion. 
40^ d' E. It is large, well built, and contains a great 
number of mosque^. Its commerce is consklerahle, 
and is in tlie luinds of Asiatics, being rarely visited 
by Europeans. The exports are gold, copper, iron, 
jind wax ; provisions are abniulant, anil easily ob- 
tained. Vasco de Gama was well received here, but 
tJve arrogance of the Portuguese sikju bet^me insup- 
portable to the inhal)ilants ; a war ensued^ and the 
city was captured by th^ Fortuguese, who retained 
p^i^session of it till ICOS, when it was retaken by the 
Araljs. 

MELISSUS, son of Ithagenes, and a imtive of 
Samos, flonrisheil alwnt 444 B.C. He is distin- 
guished in the history of liis country as a statesman 
and naval commander. As a philoMapher, he is con- 
side re«! as belonging to tfie Isleatic (ij. v.) scluxd ; he 
diflered from Farmenides in many points, by develop- 
ing ihf* Eieatic system wiLli still stricter consistency. 
Parineiiides allowed creiiit to experience obtained 
Ihrongh tlie Benses ; Melissiis representeil all exist- 
eitce as one eternal, unlimited ^ and immutable, yet 
materinl being, and rejected tlie experience obuiinefl 
through the senses ; he aUo maintaiiieil that nothing 
could be known, with certainty, respecting tlie 
giMls. 

MELITA. It is relaleil in tlie Acts of the Apus- 
Ut;s^ lliat Faul^ on his voyage to Roinr, was cast 
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away on the Iriand of Mdlta. Ttilt has gennmUy i 
been cuotidered tu be the bland of Malta, the ancieot 
name of which wai Jfe/jte ; but tome critics have 
attempted to prore that it was an island on the coast 
of I>almatia, in the Adriatic. See Paui, MeietUiyWod 
MaUa. 

MELLITE, or HONEY.STONB, in mineralogy, 
Ukes its name from its yellow colour, like that of 
hooey. Its primitive figure is an octahedron. The 
crystab are small ; their surfi^e is commonly smooth 
and shining. Intemdly, it is splendent. It is trans- 
parent, pemfaig into the opaque, and possesses double 
refraction. It is softer thsn amber, and brittle. 
Specific gravity 1*5. to 1-7. It becomes electric by 
fHotion. It occurs on bituminous v^ood and earthy 
cool, at a single loctlity bt Thuringia. It consists of 
46 mellitic acid, 16 alumina, and 38 water. 

MELLITIC ACID ; discovered by Klaproth in the 
mdlite, or honey stone. It is procured by reducing 
the mellite to powder, and boiling it with about 
aerenty-twti Umes iu weight of water ; the alumina 
Is precipitated hi the torn of flakes, and the add 
combines with the water. By filtrstion and evapora- 
tion, crystals are deposited, in the Ibrm of fine needles, 
or in small, short prisms. It is composed of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen. In combination with the 
earthv alkalies ana metallic oxides, it forms com- 
pounds called meitaiet, 

MBL.^IOTH, William, son of an eminent advo- 
cate, author of a worit entitled The G reat Importance 
of a Religious Life, was bom in 1710, and received a 
liberal e«liication, but does not appear to have studied 
at cither of the uniTersities. He was bred to the law, 
and, in 1756, received the appointment of commis- 
sioner of bankrupts, but passed the chief part of his life 
in literary retirement at Shrewsbury and Bath. He 
flnt appeuned as a writer about 1742, in a volumeGf 
Letters, under the name of FUtotborne^ which have 
been much admired for the elegance of their style, 
and tlieir ralm and liberal remanu on various topics, 
moral and literary. In 1757, tlii!i |irodiicti(Ni was 
followed by a translation of tlie Letters of IMiny the 
younger (in t vols. 8%*o), which has been regarded as 
one of Uie happiest versions of a Latin author in the 
Kiiglish laniTtiage, although somewliat enfeebled by a 
(It^ire to obliterate every trace of a Latin style. He 
was, also, Uie transiati»r of Cicen/s treatises De 
Amicitia and De Senectuie. These he enriched with 
reniurks, liierary and philosophical, in refutation of 
the opposing opinions of lord Shaftesbury and Soame 
Jeiiyns, Uie first of whom roaintained Uiat tlie non- 
existence of any precept in fiivour of friendship was 
a defect in Uie ('hristian system, while the second 
held Uiat very circuni<!tance to form a proof of its 
divine origin. His liust work was memoirs of liis 
faUier, under the title of .Memoirs of a late eminent 
Advocate and Member of Lincoln*8 Inn. Mr Mel- 
moUi died at Bath, in 17i)9, at the age of eighty- 
nine. 

M KLO.DR A M A (from the G reek ^ix«f , song, and 
)mi^m) ; a short, half-musical drama, or tliat species 
of drama in which tlie declamation of certain pas. 
sages is interrupted by music. It is (.railed monodrama 
if but one person acts, duotlrama if two ad. It 
differs from Uie opera and operetta in Uits, that the 
persons do not sing, but declaim, and the music only 
fills the pauses, either preparing or continuing the 
feelings expressed by the ai*U)rs. Generally, the sub- 
ject is grave or passionate. The German melo-drama 
is of a lyrical cliaracter, with comparatively little 
acU(m. Objections have been made to it on this 
ground, that it affords too little variety ; tliat the 
nnisic only renders it more monotonous, because it 
expresses only the feeling or passion already expres- 
bed in words; that the course of feeling is interrupted 



by the music ; and that thr ador sdb 
lug the music, being obliged to fiH tie 
recitation by pantomimic actioa. TWI 
mekMirama was given by J. J. Rm 
Pygmalnn. The proper inventor if 
uMMMlranias, lioweTer, was a Geram 
Brandes, who wished to prepare s Ml 
his wifie, who ooeUed la thededn 
poetry. Brandes arranged a caataleflf 
after the fashion of F^amalioa. 6. 
composed the music for tt. TbaildiBdal 
met with great applaose, and Gdk 
Medea; others ibUowed. Batdtohft 
pieces was not of long continasac^t 
want of action. In modern tisKi, son 
instance, of SchOlo) have been nt « 
melo-dramatic way. Parts of opens li 
wise, composed in this way, as, fir 
scene of tocamation in Weber^ fMKi 
scenes in tlia P rtem m^ by the wae. 
his Ledaas on Druaatic Art aad LI 
" Under mekKdnma, the French do a 
like the Germans, a play, in whidi s 
teniate with Instramrntal music is tki 
drama In higii-flown pnoie, itu i ucMin 
romantk: scene, witn suitable deooitf 
chinery." Such was ita charmer fron 
and this sort of exhibition became pq 
other countries. On the indinatioa fS 
better might be built, for moetmeloA 
less and eztimvaganL The new Beb> 
have p roceede d firosa tlie bodevsrdi 
rode dramas, in which music is iils 
and then, hi oider to heighten the cAi 
MELODY; hi the nwst general «a 
any suocessiTe connexion or seria d 
more narrow sense, m aeries of toas il 
ear by their mcccssion and variety; i 
narrower sense, the narticular airorti 
cal piece. By mekxly, in its geaosli 
the composer strives to express psrtie 
feeling or disposition, which, in pit( 
voices, is chiefly effiKted by the pnodl 
chief voice, to which the other voifl 
melodies, are subonlinate.* The elfli 
the composer is enabled to expre^aii 
of sentiments and feelings, by meaosrfl 
connexion of tones, are the variety of I 
selves, and the variety of transitions il 
another, to which is still to be added I 
the movements in which music \r<xi 
Melody and rhythm are the true mcs 
delight, and where they are wAoitojE, 
purity of tiarmony remains without eft 
per essence of melody consists in erf^ 
always to express some internal eowo 
one who hears it, and is able to i 
language, must understand the fwli 
lint as melody, in the hands of the ( 
work of art and taste, it is necessary tt 
other work of art, it should form s vl 
the various means are combi&ed to 



* In reg«rd to the reUtiTC impurtiMC of \ 
mony, we may tih^rr^^ that it is in raki ta ta 
m* harmony and nteUidy m nuttre tit )rm tf^f 
impartial jiidfment iicknowWdgM tiie a** 
thtiiiffh KotU)M>au, in tlie betfinninf of tbecvi 
mcltidista and harmouiata, dWiar^ hameoT 
Gothic barbariMn. neceaaary only fnr dall v< 
of the rooiit crii^ntillc rauaiciwna (if F)raBeenf« 
mu»ir, what thouj^ht ia for ptietry, or draari 
rhythm is, in nuaic, what metre is intbr irto 
perspective in drawiiifp ; in Aiie, hanway, k.' 
variety of ita concorda, the fulnrva of ill bm^s 
of its rests at the end of phranea, and, sboT* i 
ness which it alone can gire to lotoiiatMa, ii 
sential requisite of the en^o fiaeii ti «f the aa 
tke hifpc uf the art «f moak.** 
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efleot. T]iLs whule must be such tliat the hearf^r is 
kept cuii^Utxitly iiileresle\l, ami can gpve liiaii^f if up, 
with iiltstiure, t« the 5 iii|jr«: scions whidi he receives. 
The particuliir ciualhit's tif « ^oihJ mt'Iixly are thtse : 
— Il i*t Liid is pe usable Umt it sliould hiive uue chief hud 
Jfuiidojiiieiital tone^ which receives proper g^radutiou!^ 

I l*y Q variation aikptetJ Uj Uie expression. This emi 
be eflTeeLeii only by JeUing die tones proceed aeeord- 

ling to a certain scale ; otherwise lliere would be no 
(connexion between Uienip 'I'iie chief toiie^ again, 
,iiiu*it be appropriate to the general idea to be ex- 
|>resseiJj because every kind of tone has its own 
<drianicter, ami tlie finer the ear of tiie composer is, 
the lietter will he alwaysv discover liie tone wanted. 
Iii very short melodies, or tunes, consistinjj merely of 
a few cliief [nissages, the same fundamental tone may 
remain ilirotighout, or perhaps pass over into jLs 
fJvminanie ; but longer pieces require chati^e of tone ^ 
tluit Ujc iiannony ut?i> may receive modifications ac- 
cordiiig tfi lite feeling. Thirdly, a good melody re- 
g^uires rhythm. A regular advance from one part to 
anotlier, whether in riuBic or motion ((lancint;), af- 
fects Uie mind agreeably^ whilst irretruJar progress 
ikti^es. The love of rhythm is one of the most 
general feelings of human nature. We find rhythm 
everywhere, and to mn!»lc it ia quite indli^pen^ablei 
ig tone^ without regularity of measuxe would dis- 
Itmct and wejiry. lience music is divitied into 
bortions or ban; ; the^, a^ain, are divided &o as to 
prevent monotony^ without disturbing the general 
ieg'uLmty. Accents tife given to certain parts, and 

II IS possible greatly to assist the expression of feel- 
Pg^* by slow^ or quick, gay or solenui movements, 
huJ by the variety of accents, andllie even or uneven 
mne^ Mucii might be said respecting the skill of 
pie composer to adapt his music, not only, in general, 
feo Uie idea U* be expressed, but also, in song^ to the 
pUig^le words, to the pause, which the hearer wishes 
bere, or the speedy movement, which he desires in 

r places ; the necessity of the rejjetition of words, 
ttie feeling is long- and varied, while the word is 
art; the diildish i in propriety of repreaentinff, as 
were by iniiiative sounds, the ideas presented by 
jiajticular words, whidi is much the same as if a 
Reclaimer, every time tlmt he pronounces the word 
|«C«ttJft, were to endeavour to represent the roaring of 
tha waves ; the parts where dissonances are admis- 
Bible, &€. ; but it would carry us much beyond our 
rliroits. 

I MELOE. These insects have the elytra, or wing 
Clivers, short, extending about half the length of the 
body ; Uie anteiifice, or feelers, are jointed, of which 
Uie middle divisions are the largest. They are slow 
wad heavy in their motions, and have a brge head. 
They feed on Uie leavt»s ond flowers of difierent 
vegetables. Ttiey do not occur in as large num- 
bers as some of Uie genem closely allied to them, 
' Tit., carU/taria and l^la^ but have in common with 
tliese ins«ct9, the property of blistering the human 
ilin. Litina'us included the well-known and valu- 
ible Spanish (ty in this genus ; but it was very pm> 
iperly separated firora it by Fabricius, and place<l in 
flAc genus cartiAarit, of which it forms the type, 
($«« Canihisride^ . ) These injects em i t an oleagino us, 
/etlowisli, or reddish liquid, from some of the joints 
Hf their feet. In some parts fif Spain, they are used 
fa place of the cantliarides, or mixed with them. Mr 
Latreille is of opintuo tlmt these are Uie insects 
;en of by ancient writers » under the name tupres- 
', and which Uiey considered as very injurious to 
ttlet a>Mj as often causing their death when swnU 
0fred with their food. The 3/. prasmraf^ffuji^ which 
a m native of Europe, exudes a large quantity of a 
oily matter,, wliich ha>i lieen biglily recommended 
m St imu luting appltcatiua to poiioued wounds. 




There are many species of this genus fbimd in ihtt 
Tniied States of Annerica, the largest of which i** 
the M, purpureuK, Mr Say lias described many ipf 
them in the Journal of Uie Acudtmy of Nattiml 
Iscience, lo which we refer for detailed accounts uf 
Uieni. As these insects ptj&sess the vesicaUng pro- 
perty to a considerable degree, they might, where 
they occur in sulKctent qiianliUei*, Conn a very guotl 
suljustitute for Uie canUmhdes of tlu^e shops. 

MELON. The nuisk-melon is the prothict of the 
cucumi* 7ftelo^ a rouj|>h„ trailing, her buc eons plunif 
having romided, angular leaves, jiiid yellow, funnel- 
shaped flowers. Tiiou^h originally from Uie wBrn*er 
parts of Asia, its annual root and rapid growth enabli* 
it bo be cultivated in the short summers of iiorUi- 
em climates ; but the finvour of Uie fruit is much 
heightened by exptisure to a hot sun. 1 he form of 
the fruit is, in general, oval, but varies exceediiigly 
in the difierent varieties, which are very nnmeroiis. 
In some, the external surface is smooth; in others, 
rugced or netted, or divided into segments by lon^iln- 
di mil grooves. The odour of the fruit is delightful. 
The flesh is usnidly yellow, ami has a s^ugary and 
delicious ta<!ite. It lias been cultivutei^l in Europe trom 
Uiue ImmemoriBL 

The water-melon is the product of the €. riirtifiut, 
a vine somewhat resembling the precedingv but hav- 
ing the leaves deejply divided into lobes, ft is smooth, 
roundish, often a foot and a half in length, and has a 
thin, green rind. The seeds are block or red* The 
Sesh is usually reddisli, sometimes while* icy, and 
has a sugary taste ; it melts in the mouth, and is 
extremely refreshing. It is cultivatefl, to a great 
extent, in all warm countries of botii continents, and 
even in high northern latitudes. It serves the Egyp- 
tians for meat and drink, and Is Hie only medicii^e 
used by Uieiii in fevers. These two pbnts, togfthi-r 
with the cucumber, gourd, &c.» belong to the natural 
film i I y c ucu r A ita cece . 

ME LOS (now Mih) ; an ishuid of the i^gean 
sea, about sixty scjuare miles in extent, wiUi about 
5()0 iuhabiUints. The island Ims a wild, unculttvuted 
appearance, sulphureous springs abound, and vol- 
canic eximlations burst from the meky and sterile 
soil Uil, wine, cotton, and fruits, such as oranges, 
melons (which derive tlieir name from the island), 
figs, &c„ are produced. Lon. 24** 2li' K; lat. 3G^ 
4D' N. The chief town, Milo (formerly Melos), is 
now occupied by only forty families. In 1814, harun 
von H alter discovered on the site of the ancient city, 
an amphitheatre of marble, with numerous fnigments 
of statues and columns, which were bought hy Uie 
present king of Bavarin. In tlie vicinity, a t; reek 
peasant has since found (18^), a statue of Venus, 
with three Hermes, figures three feet high, which 
were bought by the inarciuis de la Hivicre, Trench 
ambassador at Coustantuiople, and are now in the 
royal museum at Paris. The Venus is of th^ 
finest Parian marble {Grech^to}^ to which the col- 
our of ivory has been given ; it is called by the 
Parisian amateurs, la Frmme tin Torse. Though 
much injured, Uie head is not separated fwim ttie 
body. As she held Uie apple, she w*as a Venus vie- 
trij: ; Bitd she appears to Imve been miKlelled after 
Uie imked Venus of Praxiteles. See Clarae's and 
de Quincy's Descriptions (Paris, 1821); others have 
supposed it to be a statue of Electra. See Fenia, 

MKLPOiMKNE; one of the Muses, da lighter of 
Jupiter and Mneoiosyne. She pre^iiled over trtigedy. 
Horace has addressed the finest of his odes to her, as 
to the patroness of lyric p<^>etry. She was generally 
represented as a young woman with a serious coun- 
tenance. Her gamtentH were splendid r site wore a 
buskin, and held a dagfTer in one hamf, and in the 
other a sceptre ami crowns. 
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MELROSE, Om nmp of a pwish and Tillage in 
Roxburi^ire, SooUand. The pariih is about leven 
miles io lawth, and twe in breadth, and ii dittin- 
guishedlbrlu bcanty and finrtiiity. Population in 
1831, 4,339. Tbo village (distant hum Edinburgh 
thirty-five miles south), ii small, and derives its main 
impoilanoe (rom the ruim of tlie celebrated abbey of 
MeiKMe, situated hi iu vicinity. Melrose abbrr is, 
on all hands, admitted to be the rooit beautiful of all 
the ecclesiaitical rains in the island. It was built by 
king David, bi 1136. The public attention was fim 
l«rticularly drawn to it by Sir Walter Soott, in his 
I^y of the I^ast MhBtrei,aiid ii has sinoe become a 
favourite salyect of the poet, the painter, and the 
tourist 



MELUN (MeMmmmm); an andratcitT of France, 
on the Seine, nine leagues from Parii ; tat 4S^ 32' 
N. ; ioD,^ 39' E. It has sobm manufactures, and 
three annual frirs ; popotation, 7,£5a The Seine, 
here forms an island, and is ctuasud by two stone 
bridges, erne of whicfa has an arch of IS9 feet ten 



inches sf «n, and fourteen feci ten inches high. I 
XIV. and his court resided here some time during the 
war of the Fronde. AbeiUard established hb school 
here in the twelfth century. 

MELUSINA; a well known persnnage in the fiiiry 
world ; according to §amt, a kind <^ female sea- 



demon, acourding to othen, the daughter of a king 
(if Albania, and a fairy. Paiaoelsus makes her a 
nymph . She is generally considered a powerful ftiry, 
who married a jwuioe of the huuie of Lusignan. She 
was, like most mines of her time, obliged, oo certain 
days of the OMmth, Io take the shape of a fish, at 
least in respect to half her body ; she had, therefore, 
strictly ef\ioiued the prince, her hasband, with whoa 
she lived most happily hi the castle of Lusignan, io 
leave her alone on such days, and not to dare Ui look 
at her. The prince, however, like other mortals, 
was curious, entered her chamber un one of tlie for- 
bidden daym and saw her iu her state of metamorpliosisi. 
She iinni«Hiiately uttereti a bhrick. and disappeared ; 
but ever after. wh«'n an important death was about 
to take place in the family (»f Lusigiuin.and when 
tliey became related to the kings of France, al<o in 
the nijal fiimily, she apfieared in a mourning dresai, 
un a kifiy lower of the casille, until, ut last, tiiis ttnrer 
was ilruiolislied, in 1574. bj order uf tiie duke de 
Moiitpensier. which she strtive in vuiii to prevent, by 
fit^iuent apparitions. \*urious leniiuui of tliis story 
exist. 

MKLVIL, Sir J.I MC^, a statesman and historian, 
was biirn at Ilall-hiil. in Fifesliire. in lo30; and, at 
the agp of fourteen, became page to .Mury, queen of 
S<*(»ts, tlien wife to the dauphin of France. After 
having travelletl ainl visiteii the court of ttie eiecutr 
{olatine, with whom he remained tliree yean, on tiie 
accession of .Mary to tlie tt.niiie of Scotland, Meivil 
folhiwfd her, anil was made I'rivy counsellor and 
gentleman of tlie beil-chambiT, ami continutti her 
con&lential servant until Iter imi>riMNunent in Loch- 
leven castle, lie was sent to tlie nmrt of Elimbeth, 
raid maintained corre<pondenif > in Fjigland iu fav> >ur 
of Mary's su^ces^ion to the Fjif^Ii'^h <'n)wn. lie died 
in I(i06. lie left a h:>torical w<»rk in manuscript, 
which was published in ICS3, under the title ojf 
Memoirs of Sir James Meivil. of Hall-hill, ctintain- 
ing an impartial Account of tl;e most remarkable 
Affairs of State during the hist A^. 

MELVILLE ISLAND, in the Pc.br sea ; one of 
the north (ieorinan emup, between 74° aiul Tii^ «)' N, 
lat.. aiMi 105*' 40' and 1 1:^ ACf W. Ion. It issumtunii- 
ed witli enormous masM^ of i(*e. ami tJie only vi-treta- 
tion is moss. Captain l*arry discovered it in 181^. and 
iia-ssed the winter of 1819 — 2K)tliere. Its only inha- 
bitant in winter is tlie white bear. See Polar Seas, 



Mehilie m also the name given tou 
Indian ocean, near the aartMn oomt 
land; laL 11^ SO' S. ; Joo. 190^401 
covered by captain King, m 1818, sad^ 
British government fanned a coloay 
purpose of establishing ooouneraslitii 
Malays. The settlement received tkf a 
cDee^andthefaarboarihatof PmiCtdi 

MEMEL ; the DMStnortheni lows 
the mouth of the Dange, on the Ki 
«• 4g' N. ; Ion. «!• 3' E. ; 
gaged fai ship-boU<fi^g, ■aniifariiini.n 
Tht harbour is good, safe, sad turn 
About 600 ships enter and leave it jh 
pons are com, hemp, duns, with Ins 
nun Lithuania. 

MEMEL. SeeNiemen, 

MEMNON, aocoiding to frble, m 
Titboaas and AonifB, waa the bnidia' 
Aeeording to aoiB, be was kia; 
according to others, of the Assyrism. 
splemhd palace and a labyrinth st AkjR 
aiid another psdace at Susa. m Pttii 
received fron him the epithet of Memm 
king of Troy, induced him, by the fm 
vine, io come io his assastanoe apn* 
valiant espMi^ 



He . 

Achilles himself, by whom he «si 
Jupiter, being requested by Aurontol 
with some peculiar mark of distiacKM 
innumerable crowd of birds to sneJ 
(Memnonhles), which annoaUy retina 
and feugfai with eadi other, thus via 
were, iiuieral games in honour of hii ■ 
his death, he was worshipped as a kss. 
on the left bank of the Nite, in the isa 
ttoninm (palace of Mcnmon), are stiUt 
remains of colossal statues of Mas 
these uttered a joyful sound whco Ai 
slione upon it, but when the sun set d 
I moumfuL It is also related, tlist it d 
i irave out oracular responses in s^tcs ' 
j sound was heard till the fotuth i 
Christ. Descriptions of this sounds 
accounts (»f the sounds heard, art* u>br 
works of Pausanias and Straho. anJi 
authors, in those of Foavcke and Ni 
have been many hypotheses conrna 
and alx) nint-eming the story of Mensi 
in his ^4malthea, (vol. ii. page iTf 
Menuion ami Fliamenophis were tbr s 
the »Utue of Memnon represents a kcf 
the sun, a king or priest saluting thr 
tleposiied ui the liritish mu^euiD. ia 1 
of such a statue of Memnoo, vbick 
younger Memnon. 

MEMOIRS. HtsToaicAL, are vxic 
a person sketches the exeou fxf 
witnessed by himself to fumisb mu 
reflection. They differ finnn a csss^ 
chronicle in ttie limited nature of ttia 
ing only of particular events or ] 
authors, too, liave either taken part 
the scenes described, or hare been ( 
the actors <« intimately as to have Jrr 
mation from the most trustworthy soi 
not to expect from them the sun 
arranfsement and style which is rrquir 
historical work. I'hey are. howrver. 
in proiHtrtion as this license is iwt a 
relation is easy without bebig oeclift 
nish tlie inquirer with interesting: indivi 
(tlien ex|*ose the most secret muti^' 
whole cluiractcT of events which i 
meutioneit, entirely umitied, or 
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R ilmid circumspection, in liooks of j^eneral hktory^ 
develop detftils of siMjret pluLs and pnijects, ofwhich 
the result only Is noticed id history^ and^ under cer- 
tain ILmitatious, ihi^j ore eiititletl to a high de;^Te« of 
credit. They are no less interesting oti account of 
^•ilowing the individual cJisimcter of tiie writer in bis 
maimer of relating events, *^ven supposing- his views 
to be partial, lixuitetl, and ufftcted hy party prejudices. 
I^liese qimliliei] give iliem an advantage over other 
'itiwds nf historical writings, sbice tUey satisfy the mere 
leader for anrnsementY as well a^ the student ; the 
one by the pleasing negligence of their mnnner, aiui 
tile other by the value of tlieir materials ; although 
it niii^t be acknowledged, tliot to the latter^ tlie his- 
torical criticism of tliem is a difficult task. Xeiio- 
phoii's Anabasifi, and Czesar^s accouotfi of his cam- 
j/aijsrns (Comiuentaries) are generally considered as 
lite oldest memoirs. But France is the native soil of 
im^miftrfg, in the historical literature of which country 
Uiey fiirm a national peciiliarity^ and wh ere ^ since the 
md of the fifteenth century, they have been oontlnu- 
Mf becoming more numerous. Ihe memoirs of 
iPhHip de Cnmines, Brantome, Sully, Jninville, and 
fiardinal de lletx (see these articles^ and Frnwh 
Literatttrt) deserve particular notice, Tlie memfjirs 
>f Martin dy Bellay, which relate to the period from 
1513 to 1516 (Paris, 15(39^ folio, etiitcd in a modem- 
Bed form, by Lambert, Paris, 1753, 7 vols.), are dia- 
kiffuished for vigorous delineation and the national 
beung which tliey display, Blaise do MiintluCj io 
lis meraoirs, 1521 — 61), calletl, by Henry IV., tha 
I9tdier\n hihie (Paris 1746, 4 vols., 12ino)^ is no less 
ifank in revealing his own faults than in comniend- 
hog' bis own virtues \ lively and striking descriplioa 
|» blended with the verbcweness of an old soldier. 
Ikfidiel de Costelnau is distinguished for tlie liighest 
political honesty, for itie soundness, nmturity, and 
^^nie^s of his judgment, as much as far his digni- 
led and tranquil manner (Memoirs, 135D — 70. 
Brussels, 1731, 3 vols, folio). Margaret of Valoi.4, 
%m irife of Henry 1V\, relates tlie history of her 
loath (I5(]l^ — 61) witli much, although somewhat 
irtificial elegance and feminine adroitness, but at the 
jtene time, evid*-nt good Uiiture (I lague, 1715, 2 vols.). 
Aiibigtie(l550— KiOO, Atiisterdara) \m% 3 voR fol.), 
^th all his partiality, his eff-rontery, his freedom bor- 
idcvtiig on calumny, and his far-felclied and often 
jmtntelligible expressions, is an autlior of great 
inportance for the history of \m times, but must be 
.COtts^tilted witll caution. Iloehefoucaultt a nobleman 
^iOf tlie acutest wit, and a deep knowledge of human 
mure, who described the disturlmuces of the 
Fronde (Uj4S— 52) with the hanti of a master, lias^ 
noiwith^timding his obvious partiality » great cli*ar- 
and sagacity in [HI rrating and developing events, 
ibhes admirable portraits of the principal person- 
described, aiitl is distinguished for animaLuui 
itauiral colnhring. His style (which is often. 
ith little propriety, compared to that of Tacitii>) is 
pifiiji, manly, and sententious, and his language 
^IR«, measured, and concise (Trevoui:, 1754, 2 
rols., 12mo; Paris, 18D4, ISajo), Amon^ the 
pther nuiTicrons French memoirs, those of D*l?!trees, 
[I© Brienne, DeTorcy, and Montyon ore of especial 
Uterest for diploma ti<its. We nuiy meoliim also 
liOKe of St Shnon, Puclos, and niadame D'Epinny. 
To these may be ndiled also the works of the Ahbft 
lotilavie ; the Confessions of Jean Jacques Ilous- 
pmu; the CorrespiMidenre of Grimm and of I^a 
parpc ; the Diary of Bitchaumont ; the Consiticra- 
9ur la !Uff(ditihn of Madame de Stael ; Gamrs 
^rork on Sward «iid the eighteenth century ; the 
M^^fnoircs of Madame Lttroche Jacquelin, &c. 
U'ltitiii a few years tliere luive lM*en liegun in faris 
four great collectioua uf meumirSi wMtdi are of high 




I tmporiance for llhrorfeiS and collectors ; the flnt ts 
I CuUvction compiHe des Memotres reiott/ji a V Hixtoire 
I de France d^uix le Hegw^ de Fhitippe Au^uvte 
' jufpi* au Chmmencememi du dijc s^irmr Sii'cte ; Qvta 
' des Xoivs sur chaque Auieur et dfi OhstrvuOons sur 
chaqti£ Ouvrage. par 3foH^iefitr Pditof. This collec- 
tion consistai of forty^two volumes, and is completed. 
The second is a sequel tind coniinuutit»n of tlie pre- 
ceding, under the title of Cntlection, etc. depuki 
fAvenemcnt de Henri Ik'.^tjus^n d Itt FatjPfle Farii^ 
conclue en I7ti3, and is also arranged and editetl by 
Pelitot. The Iwenty-tljird volume of this second 
SKries appearetJ in April, 1821. Foticauit has pub- 
lished these two ctdlections with the greatest typo- 
grjiphical accuracy. The ibini is a collectifm of 
memoirs^ publi!^hed and unpublished^ rektin^ to the 
French revijlution. This collection, edited by Ber- 
vUle (ind BaFfi^ire, may Im regarde*! as a chefd<£uvre 
of its kind. Kach work is preceded by a Jife of the 
auLlior ; tlie very correct text is accompanied by 
emendatory, explanatory, and siipplenieniary iHites, 
and at the close are gent- rally the pit-eet Ju^lijicativet, 
selected and arranged with great judgment ami 
accuracy. This collection is to consist of tlie me- 
moirs of Madame Rolanil, the marquis of Ferri&rea^ 
Linguet, Dusault, the marquis or BouilM, h/iron 
Besenval, Bailly, Rabuud de St Etienne, Mounier, 
the marquis of Lally-Tollendal, the marquis of Ro- 
diambeau, RioulTe, Rivarol, Lou vet, general Pui* 
saye, the marquis of Montestjuiou, Camiile Des* 
moulins, St Just, Necker, Clcry, Mallet du Pan, 
Barbaroux, Freron, Gurat, general Doppe, Beau- 
marcliais, Ramel, Ay me, Marmontelj Phelippeaiu, 
Antoiielle, Courtois^ Dumouries, madame Campan^ 
Morellet, and many others. The fourth collection 
contains memoirs of the British revolution, translatetl 
ond etlited by Gijis^it. ThLs collection is also con- 
dueled with great judgment, accompanietl with 
iutroihictiotts, notes, and documents, and deserves • 
phice in evpry large library. It consists of twenty- 
five Yohimes, containing the memoiis of Thomas 
.May, or the history of tlie Long Parliament, tliose 
of Sir Fhilip \V^arwtck., who flourished in the reign 
of Charles I., Sir John Berkley, Thomas Herlx rt 
atid Price, Hollis, Fairfux, Huntington, 2Vfrs Hutt^hiii- 
son, Ludlow, lord Clarendon, Buriiet, Temple, 
Reresby, and others. In German, works of til is 
descjiption are very rare. Among the most inter* 
esting of these are memoirs of the margravine of 
Bayreutli, the sister of Frederic the Great, origin- 
ally written in the French Innguage ; and among 
llie most important are UH>>e of Frederic the Great 
himself, Histoire de mon Tempt (Hi?itory of niy own 
Times), &c, Dohm*s highly vahiable Memoirs are 
of a diflerent class frnm those of which we treat 
here, consisting of a series of historical treatises npcm 
tlie events of our times, in w^hich Duhin has taken 
more or less part, or respecting which he has niudo 
investigations. The banishment of Napoleon to St 
Helena, and his subsequent death, have givfu rise to 
the publication of miiny works of this sort, from 
which we have olHained vakmble nucounts of tlie 
most important occurrences and most prominent 
cliaractera of our times. (See the works mentioneti 
in tlie article NapoU'on.) Among the British works 
of this description, we may metition Burnetts 
Memoirs of his own Times ; Fepys's Memoirs, 
compri!>ing his Diary, from 1659 to li>69; Evelyn's 
Memoirs^ comprising his Dinry from Itill to 
1705—6 ; Horace Wal pole's Memoirs of tlse last 
ten Years of George IT; Calamy'^s Life and Times 
(1671 to 1731); Life of Edward, Lord llei^ 
bert of Cherbury; MelviPs Memoirs relating to 
the Reigns of Queen Elianbeth, Mury, Queen of 
Scots, and James L; Lillys Life and Times, from 
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IGOe to 1681; Mrmoirs of Ciilbert Wokefidil ; CUir- 
endtdi's Life ; Lite «f liiclianl Watson ^ Kishop of 
LlnikUitr; Mt^moii-s of M'Uliaai Maylt^jr,— all writlt'Ji 
b)' Ihe men wliuse nonnes tUpf heM. Among^ llie 
Amt^rifun wurks of Lim class are Wmtlirop's Jour- 
iijil ; MttUier's Ma*ciuiUa ; Meuioirs of R. H. Lee; 
of Jtifiitih Qiuncy, Jun.^ &c; Jefferson's posthumoiLs j 
worbi contain much ltifi>rmatiuu respecting tlie 
writer's times. Short literary treatises^ especially 
tJiose pjipers read beforp literary societies^ are alsti 
ciiliei) memoir*. The 3Iemoirex tie VAmd^mie ties 
luifcripimMs e( Ueiks-httres (Memoirs of the Aca4- 
emy of Inscriptions Bnd Belles-lettres), and otlicr 
collections of tlib description^ are well known. 

MEMORIAL; in generaJ, whatever serves to 
preiierve tJie memory of any thing ; also a written 
representatiori ; e» g. state papers^ in which the 
us mil furms, i>r most of them, especially seaUng, wre 
wanting. They are axnch lisetJ in tlie negotiutiuns 
of miniiiters^ sometimes in the replies and resolutions 
of sovereij|!:n3» for the purpo?ie of avoiding all di*- 
pytea in reganl l« rank and ceremonials. There 
ju*e three sorts: 1st. those containin,^ an atldfe^is, 
datCt and signature, in which the writer siTeaks in 
Ihe first perwm, and Uie secuiHJ person is iisi? J of Uie 
individual addressed (memorials in tlie form of let- 
ters); 2d. tJio^ which also contain an address,^ date, 
and sigiMiture, but in wJiich the writer sjRtaks of him- 
self in the tliird person (memoriais prf)per)j 3. those 
whicJi Juive no aihlress, anti often no sipmture, and 
in whirl J ilie writer aiad the person addresseil are 
boili spoken of in tlie third person (note>). These 
papers are either written and dtlivend by the court 
or by Uie minister. To tJie former belonjn^ {a.} cir- 
eulaes to tlie diplomatic corps, that is, to the foreign 
agents residing at a court, c^mwiunic^ting or re- 
questing: information^ commonly witli the signature 
of the secretary or mitiister of foreign nlfuirs ; also 
i^.) the answer of a court to the memorial of aji am- 
bassador ; {€.) notes to a foreign cabinet, or to a 
foreign luiilMissador, to be transmitted with a memo- 
rial to his cahinetf The commiuiications of amlms- 
sadors to the courts at which Uiey reside, are gene- 
rally memorials, hut sometimes mere notes ; letters 
are no lonsjer in use, 

MEMOltV; tliat faculty of tlie miud which re- 
ceives ideas presented to the tmderstandiiig, retains 
theuii. and exhibits Uiem agnin. Its power of recall- 
ing iijeas IS sometimes exercised with, sometimes 
wjtlmut, an act of volition. Its strength iiiay be 
greatly inc reosed by judicious culture. Memory is 
so prominent a faculty of the humim mind, so ueces- 
sary, botli in the most conuaon transactions and the 
highest pursuits of life, so curious in its phenomena, 
aiiti, at times, so capricious, tluit it formed, evefi at 
a very early perioti, a subject of philosophical re- 
search ; and, to a certain degree, more is km>wn 
about it than aliout any otlier faculty ; but, bt'youi) 
thh puintf Jt is as incomprehensible as the oUier 
powexi. It is easy to talk of Uie meumry m metn- 
phor8» to sp«ak of impressions on the mind, store* 
]|QU5« of ideas, recalling Ldean. &c. ; hut what is tins 
impnsssioii ? wtiere is it made? and wiiat drjes tlie 
word signify, as applied to the iniud ? k is only a 
metaphor, Ui ken from the physical world, Ki illustrate 
an act of tlie mind, which we can imly represent 
Hgumtively, nn-cl reasoning on Uiis assumption is but 
a petitio primipii. VViihout mejni>ry, tl»e whole 
ainmal world would be reduced to a kiiMl of Tegeta- 
live bfet such as we obsen'e in tlie lowest ciaises of 
aiiiukais, because any variety of action prenipposes 
tti«iiUN7»* Memory embraces all ideas received 
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from Uie seu^ies, ag well 8s thc»e of an alistnet 
character ; all feelings and emotittns. llie power «f 
memory, in regard to ideas received from the fcensn, 
appears to be strongest in regard to the seme of 
sight. We are able to remember a teuple, a pk^ 
ture, a landscape, a (act^ with greai dearooi sad 
truth. The ideas of sounds are, also, very strong 
retained, the memory of tbem being more perfect ■ 
proportion as the sense of hearing is more irioe 
Mosic may be remeniberetl very tUstinclly. It if m 
so with Uie three other senses, smell, feeling, lai 
taste. The kieas received Uirougli these sensn.! 
would appear, cannot be retneinbereil wiUj Ihe oat 
liveliness. U is difficult to recall, witli miich Ar- 
tinctnessj, the pain of a wound ; we usually rroa 
little m(»re than Uie general idea of suffering. f x< 
particular tastes are not easily recalled. Exem. 
indeed, may give the memory considerable p(nr«r 
even over these ideas. The taste of bis fsvmxit 
dishes dwells iu Uie mind of the gourmand, tnd, 
wiUiout making pretensions to g^ourmanderae^ a 
may remember, with some distinctness, the 
of a canvass-back diirk. The impre^ons of SBfll 
arc still more difRciilt to l>e recalled. Stilly hsm- 
ever, though Uie unaided memorj does DOt CBuly 
recall ideas received from ttie senses, yel when ex- 
ternal means of comparison are presented, 
immediately revived. If we $«meli a flower 
spring, we recollect, at once distinctly, tbf 
the same in tlie last sirring, and are in no dao^ 0f 
am founding flowers of dillerent kinds. ^ vtffc 
taste. These phenomena are easilj 
from the fact that the ide^ presented by 
lu^riiig, the two nobler sen^en, admit mosi 
abstraction, antl are, tlierefure, most easily 
duced ill the mind, without the physical aid viem 
paristjn. Ideas received fixi>m oujiicis of seus^ Iff 
sometimes curiously associated w ith others, lo tkl 
the recurrence of tlie first immediately auggesul^ 
second. The cases are more striking, of coumv* 
proiKirtion as the organs are more acute. %if 
instance, any thing very agreeable, or dmpmr 
ble, happens to a man at the very doohbI ai 
hearing a peculiar sound, or eating fnraeikipf ot 
a peculiar taste, Uie recurrence of tliis tomi ar 
taste, in voluntarily awakens, in some argiaiBtiiiiis 
oil agreeable or disagreeable feeling, 11m writ»f 
can tejttify from experience, Uiat tlie eflea il 
times so insimiUiiieous as to prevent the i 
being recognised till after coiisiderabla 
Considering how many itteas^ or notions^ ve 
through the senses, and how necessary itbtlalv* 
should readily remember them, to avujrl the maaskj 
of moving constantly in Ute same circle* it is of ibr 
greatest imporLanee that our senses shoald beactf*«r 
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nice, and discriminating, which, iindoublffdly, de- 
pends, ill a great measure, upon their oripnal organ- 
iaation ;* but they are susceptible of great improTe- 
nient by exercise ; and it is to be lameated that this 
point is so much neglected in the case of most cfail. 
dren educated in populous cities. How didl are 
their senses allowed to grow, and how doll are the 
impressions tliey give ! The importance of strength- 
ening the memory, by direct exercise of its powers. 
Is undoubtedly givat, and we may be allowed to say 
a few words respect'ng what we conceive to be a 
popular error at the present time. It is constantly 
repeated tiiat the highest aim of education is the 
development of the intellect, and that mere leaining 
by heart tends to beniunb the active powers ; the 
consequence of which lias been that the strengthm- 
iiig of memory b, generally speaking, much n^lected. 
The suggestion is undoubtedly true, to a certain ex- 
tent, and it would be well if it were acted on, in 
some particulars, more consistently than it is. The 
system of recitation, for instance, whereby the re- 
petition of tlie words of an author is substituted for 
an understanding of his meaning, is carried to an 
injurious extent in the United States of America and 
^ ip Britain. In all branches of study where the great 
' object is that the pupil should form clear conceptions 
' for himself as in history, geography, natural philos- 
ophy, &c., the mere committing and reciting stated 
^ lessons cannot &il to be injorious ; but, on the other 
hand, memory is a most Important instrument both 
for the business of life and for self- improvement ; 
•nd, certainly, it is one of the chief objecte of educa- 
tion to perfect an instrument which is capable of 
being strengthened by exercise almost beyond con- 
ception. Such exercise, however, is greatly neglect- 
ed, in the present systems of education. The books 
of reference which now abound make strong powers 
of memory apparently less necessary than rormerly, 
but it sliould be remembered that the circle of know- 
ledge is expanding every day, that the connexicm of 
the various branches of science bocomes more inti- 
mate every day, and that every day more knowlec^ 
is required for a given standing in society. Classifi- 
cation is tlie great basis of memory. From early 
childhood, we involuntarily classify : but effort is 
required to give the memory tlie full advant^e 
wUcJi it may derive from this process. It would be 
impossible for a shepherd to remember every one of 
his sheep, as is so commonly, the case, had not his 
mind separated the generic marks from the special, 
and, by similarities and differences {eitusificatiom) 
obtained the means of giving each animal a particular 
character. A similar process takes place in the 
■und of the learned historian. How could such a 
nan remember witliout classification, the wide range 
of fiurts which he must embrace ? He has acquired 
the habit of giving to every remarkable {net its proper 
place in the series of his luiowledge, where it is firm- 
ly retained by the relations in which it stands to 
others, as afifrming or contradicting them. This 
pnicess of classification takes place, in different de- 
grees, in every step of the intellectual scale, from 
Uie deepest philosopher to the lowest labourer ; and 
the memory of every one, in any branch, is the bet- 
ter the more he classifies. A sailor, who cares not 
tor politics, and hears of a ciiange of ministry, has 
fiirgotten it, perhaps, the next ctoy, because it was 
a mere isolated fiict, totally unconnected with the 
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general tnin of his ideas ; wfaibi the sme sailor, 
perhaps, woald recollect with the greatest distiiicir 
ness, how one of his brother sailors off such an islaod. 
made himself the hiiighing-suick of his comrades by 
his clumsy way of handling a rope. A coortier will 
remember for life a smile from his monarch, or an 
unfortunate sneew whirfa befell him at coort when ' 
taking a gUss of wine. It is all-impoftant, then, 
that instructers should habttoally aocnstum their 
pupils to this process of clasufication ; but, at the 
same time, the process of committing to memory is 
also one which should be steadily pursued. 'Ilie 
poets and orators affiird the pupil abondaat materiab 
for such an exercise. — ^The caprices of memory are 
often curious. How stiange are the associations of 
ideas which often take place in spite of us ! Every 
one must have experieooed such. The writer re- 
ooUecU a melancholy instance in the case of an insane 
boy in an hospital, whose derampemeut was referred 
to an irreverent association with tlie name of God, 
which occurred to him while singing a hymn in 
church, and <^ which he could not divest himself^ 
the painfuhiess of the mnpression making it occur to 
him more forcibly every time he sung in church, tall 
his reason became unsettled. We might observe, in 
tliis connexion, that, though man can recall past 
impressions by a volimtary act of recollection, yet 
he has not the same power to divest himself of the 
impressions which the memory presents, by a vol- 
untary fiorgetfulness. This eicct he can prndooe 
only by fixing the attention on some other subjects, 
which may withdraw the attention from the disa- 
greeable idea. Another caprice of the memory is, 
that we often try to think of a name, or fact, for 
days and weeks, without success, and, aider the lapse 
of some time, when we have given up the attempt, 
it all at once suggests itself, when we are occupied 
with something totally different. To say that the 
mind continued its action unconsciously suggests no 
idea. We cannot compare the process to that of a 
dog separating itself from the chase in whidi the 
rest of the pack are engaged. We have no concep- 
tion of such divided action of the intellect. Any 
metaphorical explanation of this sort conveys no 
more idea than Plato's explanation of weak and 
strong memories, comparing tliem to wax tablets, 
the one harder, the oUier softer. The progress of 
philosophy has been much hindered by mistaking 
illustrations for arguments. Another drciimstanoe 
worthy of remark is, that old people lose their mem- 
ory for recent events, but retain a lively impression 
of the events of tbtAr eariier yeanL which shows how 
much remembrance Is influenced by the liveliness of 
the original impression. It is remarkable, also, bow 
some people, in consequence of diseases, mostly ner- 
vous fevers and apoplexies, lose the memory of 
everything wtiich happened before tlieir sickness, as 
if it were erased from the Platonic Ubiet. The ed- 
itor found his memory seriously impaired after a 
wound which had severed several nerves in the neck, 
but by degrees, though slowly, he recovered it. In- 
stances have been recorded in which some sudden 
and violent derangement of the system lias produced 
a state in which a person would remember every- 
thing which happened the day before yesterday, 
&c., but nothing which happened yesterday, &c. 
The next day, the relative periods of memory and 
forgetfubess continuing the same, he would remem- 
ber what, the day before he had forgotten. We 
might add to those views of the importance of mem- 
ory which natarally suggert themselves to every one, 
that nations, as well as individoals, often suffer from 
a deficiency of recollection. How often mu«it the 
historian exclaim. Oh, if tliey would but rememl>er ! 
—For the varioos modes of considering this fiunilty, 
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see Ihp popular trealises oo intellectual philosophy. 
Lotkts's diaptpr on UeU^iitinn is not very &alisfuc- 
tory* Diigald Stewarts treatise' is prinripally val- 
uable R^ a pi-aetical eluriiiaiiori of its op<*riilioiis, I-Vir 
iiHliiuces of persons distingui&hetl for uieitiory, see 
Mnpmonics. 

MEMPHIS J an anciHit city of Egypt, whose very 
situation has bet^n a subject of lenrneil tliapiite, 
Acct»rding to Herodotu%, it^ fouiidatioi* was ascribeJ 
to Menes, tlie first king^ of Kgypt, It was a birge, 
rich, Qiul s pi end] J city, and tiJe second capital of 
Iv^ypl. Among its huildinf"?, several leiiiples \far 
ill stance J those of Fhtha, O.-^iris, Serapis, Sie.) and 
palaces were remarkable, la Strain's time (A, D. 
^) it wais, in population and size, next to Alexan- 
drin. fcklrisi, in the twelfth century, describes its 
remains Ei extant in his time. ** Notwithstaudiuf^ 
the vitst extent of thifi city/^ says lie, " the remote 
period at which it was built, tlie attempts mutle by 
varioi,i3 luittona to destroy it, and to obliterate every 
trace of it, by reuioviug tliR materlttls 4)f whieh it was 
built, combined with tiie decay of 400Q years,^ there 
are yet fouinl in it wtirks so wonderfid as to confonud 
the reflectnio:, and such ass the most eloquent could 
not describe." Among^ the works specified hy liim^ 
ure a mouolithic temple of granite tliirteeu and a half 
feet hiffh, twelve long» and seven broad, entirely 
co^'precl within and without with inscriptions, and 
statues of ^reat beauty and diniensioDS,oue of which 
was forty-five feet liigh, of a single block of red 
granite. I'hese rtiiiLs ilien extended about nine 
miles in every direction, but the destruction has since 
beeji so gr*"at, that, although Fococke Bud Bruce fixed 
upon tbevillage of Metmheuny (Moniet-Rahinet) ns the 
site, it was not accnrately ascertnined nntil the French 
expedition to Egypt, when the discoveries of numer- 
OU5 lieups of rubbish, of blocks of granite covered 
with hiertiglyphics and sculpture, and of colossal 
fragments sicattered over a s[-»Bce tJiree leagues in 
circumference, seem to liave decided the point. See 
JacoLiu s account of the ruins in the Descripiioti de 

MhMPHlS; a town in the north-west angle of 
MissSs^iippi, upon a liigh bluif, which used to be cal- 
Ifd Fori Pickenng, This bluff is a hue, coinnmriding 
elevation, rising more than 100 feet a hove the level 
of the river. At the lowest stages of the water, 
strata of stone coal are disclosiHl in the bank. The 
situation uf Mem phis seems very lavoumble to the 
growth of a Uiwn^ and is now rapidly increasioff. 
Opptjsite, in Arkansas, is the uncommonly high, rich, 
and extensive bottom land of Wappanocka. Back of 
tltetown, is a fertile, rolling country, heavily timbered, 
aitil abounding in springs. The bluffs extend three or 
four leagues above and below the town* Here Is the 
great road for cro?5sing from Tennessee and Alabama 
to Arkansas. Theise facts indicate that the local 
situation of Memphis is peculiarly favoiirahle to health, 
iind to ejE tensive commerce. 

MEMPIIREMAGOG ; a lake in North America ; 
the greater part of it Ue^ in Canada, and the re^t in 
Vermont. It is thirty-five miles long and diree miles 
witle* and comtauaicate'* with tlie river St Lawrence 
by tlie St Francis. It receives the river* Blacky 
BartODf and Clyde from Vermont. Lat, 45** N.; lon. 
7«*>8' W. 

MEN.; nn abbreviation of the Italian meno, less^ 
used in mubtic, tis men, presto^ less rapid ; men. uHegrp^ 
less lively. 

MESACITANITE. See Titanium, 

MENAGE, Guj.ks, a dii-tingaished man of letters 
of the seventeenth century, was born at Angers^ 
1013, in which city his father was king's advoc-iile. 
After finishing his early studies with grejit reputation, 
he wu« admitted s^i\ advocate, anil pursued hii occu^ 



pation for some time at Paris ; Imt, dif«nisM with 
that profession, he adopLeil tlie eeclesttslinal etkfencw 
ter, so fur as to be able to hold some benefices, with* 
out cure of souls. From this tune, he dedicated T 
self ^iolely to literary pursuits ; and, being 
into the house of eardinal lie Reti, soon made 
self known by his wit and erudition. He subsequisitly 
took apartments in the cloister of Notre Daioe, anJ 
held weekly assemblies \,MercHnulri,) of the ieAiiiid» 
where a prodigioiLs memory rendered his 4 x m nii^ 
lion entertaiaing, allliough pedantic* He was, Im:- 
ever, overljcsring and opinionative, and passed li 
life in the mid^t of petty hostilities. He pirednM 
himself from being cJio**en to the French acadriBfi 
by a witty satire, entitled Requite tlem Dictktnnnire*^^ 
rectetl against the Dietionary of Uie acadeuiy. Ht 
died in Tans, 1092?, at tlie age of seventy-n'me. Ha 
principal works are Dititionnaire Hymotogipit, m 
Ori^ineM de in Luugue Frani-aise ; Origntet dr h 
Langue Itaiimne; Blitrrlianea^ a(*uUe«iuin ofpieot 
in pnjse and verse ; an edition of Diogenes Laertiib, 
with valuable notes ; Remnrptes aur in Lait^we 
Fran^aise; Jnti-BnUtet, iBi Mittrical critiqiip ; //i*- 
tiititt MuUtTtan Phi(G3t*phortim ; Pf*ifie§ Latine^t 
UulienHes^ firvctfuex^f^t Fran^aises, After his doitUi, 
a Mt'itagiana was eumpile<i from laite* of his roim*- 
sation, anecdotes^ remarks, &c., which b one of die 
most lively works of the kind. 

MENAI STKAIT, and BRIDGE. Menal ibah 
is a strait about half a mile aero5S« between lfc» 
is hind of Anglesea and the coast of Wale*. For «i 
acTount of the eelehnited bridge over t)u!» strait, sfV 
firiffge. 

MENAXDKR, the most celebrated caT the Grrei 
writers of die new comedy, Imm'ii at Athens, S-DfB.C, 
is ^id to have drowned himself on aoeount of the 
success of his rival Philemon (q. v,), at the agt *i 
fitty-two years, th4»ugh some aceounts attribott hb 
death to accident. The superior excellenre of bii 
comedies, tlie niiralM^r of which exeeeiled lOC^ 
acquired him the title of prtnce of (he an* i 
We have, unfortunately, nothing but a fewfil 
remainin»r of lliera. Lerl ere collected theimfJ 
f/ri *t( Phiiam&ms Jliti^uict, Am^terdani* I TUT.* 
They are also contained m Krunck's PoeUe CmmieL 
Terence imitatet:! atal tramlated him, and, fnm ^ 
comeilres, we may form some Idea of the datadtr of 
those of >f enatuler. See Drajntt, and (rr^ X«flpra- 
iure. 

MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL, a celebrated nkU. 
wa^ bom in Portugal^ ulKHit lfKl4. His &t|ierv»K 
rich merclmnt, who, suffering greatly, both inpRMty 
and person, from the intjuisition, fled into HolkiiL 
At the age of eighteen, the son was made nfUcber 
and expounder of the Talmud, at Am<Leninn. I« 
tiVJ'iy he published, in theS^iariish lungiiajre, lliellil 
part of his work entitle*! Cfmcttiailor, &t%, of wfcidl^ 
the next year, a Latin version was printed by Disft- 
ysius Vossins, entitled Cottcltiatur^ *Vfe</e t «au ■■• 
(lit LiKHfrum S, Scrifttura ^Hjf pugnare «pil#r m it^ 
en/Mr, 0pm e.r vetvitig ei recfftiim-HuM vmnikut H^ 
biiiis magna Imiuitrta ar Fide rougc4it§m. H« ifc* 
published three editions of tlie Hebrew Bible. I»U» 
time of Cromwell, he went to England, and oNaliwi 
fat his nation more privileges ttian they ever hrion 
enjoyed there. He died at Amsterdam in I65B. Hi* 
other works are the Talmud Corrected, with Nfll*; 
fie Rexvrrectiatifi Mori nor urn ; Kspemnsm 4* itrm^ 
dedicated to the parliament of England, in 1660^^9^ 
object of which is to prove that the ten tribe* 90 
settled in America ; and an Apoktgy fvr tkm JfW 
in tlie English biiguage, reprinted in vol. ii. of ^ 
PhtBiiix. 

MENDELSSOHN, Mos«s, n cet«V<mted Je#ie* 
philosopher, was bom Sept. 12, IT^J, at lkimi» 
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tftercnAiiy. Ili!>i futher, Mendel^* a schoolmaster, 
lJioii|rh vet7 [i<jor, gave hiiii a caref^il edMcatioij, fie 
liimsell' uistrucLeJ the lioy in Hebrew liud Qw riitii- 
mviiLs c*t Jcwisli learning ; olJiere ifi.^triiciPil Iiim in 
tile Talmud, 'fhi^ Old 1 esUmieiit abu coiilribuled 
to Uie ionnalion of bis mimL The poelicai bcKiks at' 
tliose ancient recofdis tittrucl«'d tlie b(»y purUfiiliirly. 
Tl*e fnmoiis bc¥)k of Mainioiiides^ More Nf^acftim 
(Guide of tbe Krriiig), liapf^iiin^ U* fall into hi>. 
horKls., excited him first to tlie inquiry after truth, aud 
to a liberal way of thinking. He studied Oiis work 
with !*ii(fh anient teul, tlmt be was attacked hy u 
lUTvaii^ ti?ver, wliich.airelessly treated, eiiLuiletl iijioa 
him for the rest of liis bfe a cimiked spine and wesk 
healtlu His lalber was unable to siijiport Jiim any 
lorii^tT, and he wandereil, in I74i^, to Herlin. where 
he lived several years in preat jxjverty, dependent i>o 
the charity of *i>rne pemins of hh ovvii religion, 
Chaiice mude liiia neqiiaintetl with Israel IMoses, a 
man of philocophiciil penetraiion, and a great mathe- 
uiatieiaiif who, perseeuteiJ everywhere on acronnt of 
his libt^nd views, lived also in utter poverty, and 
became a martyr to tnitlu TJiis man often argued 
l^tJi Mendelsshoti on the principles i*f IVIainioiiides, 
He also gjiTe kiiu a Hebrew translfltioa of Euclid, 
ind til us awakened in ihe youth a love for niathe- 
matics, A youii^ Jewish physician, named Kisch^ 
piicoii raged Iumi lo stutly Latin, and f^ve him some 
Instruction in ibis language ; doctor tjumpry made 
lltm acquainted witfj modern literature. Ihus he 
livnl witij^mt any certain support, all the time oc- 
cupied with study, until a silk manufacturer of his 
Lribe, at lie> lin, Mr Bernard, app4>inted him tutor of 
bis chiltlrt'u. At a later perioti he toctk hira as a 
|>artner in his busiueiiS. In 1751, he Ijecame ac% 
|iiauited witli Lessiiig^ (q. v.) wlio had a decided 
IliHuence upon his mind. Intellectual phihwophy 
brcame now his chief study. His Letters on Senti- 
nents were the first fruit of his labowrs in this 

^h* He hecaine now also acquainted with 
&i aiud Abht, and his correspondence with the 
hUer is a fine montmient of the friendship apd fiinii- 
tiarity which cxisteii between these twfj ilistingnishiHl 
pen. M endebsobn contributed to several of the first 
periodicals, and now and then apjiearetl before tlie 
public withphilosophicjil works, which acquired him 
nime, not only in Germanyt hut also in foreign 
euuntrks. lie esUiblished no new system, but was, 
heverthf less, one of the most profound and j>atient 
thinkers of his age, and tlie excellence of his charac- 
ler was enlmnced by his inodt-sty, uprightness, and 
Imiable dis|Hisitiou. His disi uteres tetlii ess waswitli- 
Hit limits, and his beneiicence ever ready as far as 
iis snmil meauj^ wuuld allow. He knew how to 
4uile with delicacy the aealous efforts of Lavater 
q. %••) to convert him to t'hristianiiy; yrt his grief 
It seeing liimsidf wi ynexpecte*ily assailed, broii^ht 
m him a severe sickness, which lon^ incapacitated 
pirn for s<!ieniilic pursuits. In his Jt-ntmtem, oder 
Uer reti^mse Mttvht umi Judenthmn^ lie gave to tlie 
rorld, in t7h3» many excellent ideas, which were 
pucJi misunderstood, partly het^nu'se they attacked 
he prejudices of centuries. In some morning lessons 
|r had exprjunded to his son, and oiber Jewish 
K>t]tlis, the elements of Ins philosophy, particularly 
he doctrine of flod. He tl*erefure gave tlie name 
if Morning Himrx {^lorgenK/Hnden) to the work 
containing the results *jf his investijspitions, of which 
lis death prevented him from completing nn»re tJmn 
Mwf volume. F. IL Jacxibi having addressed to him 
i Ireatiae On tfje Doctrine of Spinoia^ he thought 



• It i* very en>ti>mjiry Amouj^the G^rmtm Jowi Ut ndd tho 
Ifllnlftle tfurn («iii) Uj the name (if th* Utliir. A ^imUar miliar^ 
IvfaiCt ftnonir many Anatic; tribvo, and: axnong^ n«ei<iDf in ffeti- 
|p«l la thufh early §!•§««. 



lumself obliged to 4h<fetid liis deceased friend Lessing 
against tlie chargt! of having been mi advocate of 
Spinoia's doctrines. Witiiuut regarding tlie ex- 
Imuiiteit state of Uh health, lie hastened to publish 
hi** piece eji titled Mtjac* Metidrlssohii to the It i ends 
of Lesjiing, and Ijiecame, in ctui&equence, so much 
weakened, tliat a cold was iufficient to put an end to 
hi*i valuable life, in 178G. The (jcrnian language \s 
indebted to btiii^ in pari, for its development, lu 
the pliilosopliical dialogue, he made the first success- 
ful attempt among tlie writers of his couniry, taking 
fur his models I'lato and Xentipliun. Betiivles the 
works already mentioned, he wrote Pkiivitop/titcAe 
Schri/iett (Berlin, ITtil and 1771, 2 vob.) ; Jus 
masterpiece, PAeedon.or On the Imniorttdity of tlie 
Soul,, which has gime through several editions siiHjie 
1767, and lias been transluted into most mndem 
European languages ; and his tmn^latiun of the five 
book«» of Moses, ihe rsalnis, Nic. 

MENDEZ-PINTO, Fkkulvand, a celebrated tra- 
veller, was a native of Portugal. Iti 15^7, he 
eoi barked in a sliip hound for the Indies ; but, in the 
voyage, it was attacked by the MiKjrs, who rarrietl 
it to Moclia, and sold Ferdinand tor a slave. After 
various adventures, lie arrived at Orinus, whence be 
proceeded to tlie Indies^ and returned to Portugal in 
1658. lie published a curiotis account of his travels, 
which has been translated into French and English. 
Miodea-PintOj from his excessive crediibty, has been 
classed with die Englisli Sir John Mandeville, and 
bo til are now chiefly quoted for their easy belief and 
extravagant iiction. 

M EN D I C ANT ORDERS, See (hders, Retigmu. 

MENDOZA, D^^N DiKGo HuRTADo UK; a iapatiish 
classic, distinguished, likewise, as a iwlitician and a 
general, in the brilliant age of Charles V^ He was 
descended fnun an ancient fitmily, which had pro- 
duced several eminent N.:holars and stBtesmen, and 
was bom at Granada, in 15<.)3, As a poet and his- 
torian, he coutribiiled to establish the reputjition of 
Castilian literature ; but his public life displayed 
nothinij of the finer feelings of the poet, tlie impartial 
love ol truth of a philojiopherj, or the clear discenu 
ment of the experienced statesman. Stern, severe, 
arbitrary, haughty, he was a formidable uistrumeJit 
of a despotic court. When don l>iego left the 
university of Salamanca, where bis talents, wit, and 
aiquirements bad reiviered him conspicuous, he 
served in the Spanish army in Itnly, and^ in 15^8, 
Charles V. appointed him ambassador to Venice, 
In I54g, he was imperial plenijxitentiary to the 
council of Trent, and in 1547, amijassador to tlie 
court of Rome, where he persecuted and oppressed 
ali those Italians who yet manifested any attachment 
to the freedom of their country. As captaui-gei^eral 
and governor of Sienim, he sttbjected Uiat republic 
to (be dominion of Cosmo I. of Medici, under Spanish 
supremacy, and cnislied the Tui'Ciiii spirit of lil>erty. 
Hated by the Itinera Is, held in horror by Pant HI., 
whom he was charged to bund>le in Rome ilseLf, he 
ruled only hy bkxKlshed; and, although constantly 
tlireaiened with the dagger of assassins, not only for 
his abuses of bis |>ower, but also on account of his 
love intrigues in Rome, he continued to govern until 
1554, when he was recalled by Charles V. Amidst 
the schemes of arbitntry power, Mendosa employed 
himself in literary labours, and particiibirly in tlie 
collection of tireek and Latin juanuwripts. He sent 
learned men to examine tiie monasti'ry of Mount 
Atlios, for tiiis purpose, and tout advant^sfie of lii^ 
mrtuence at ^olimairs ctmrt tor the furtherance of 
iJie same objet t. .'\her the abdic^atiou of fMiarles V., 
he was attachf^ii to the court of Philip 11. An affair 
of gallantry involved liiia in a quarrel with n rival, 
who turned his dagger iijton him, Don Diego threw 
Sf- 2 
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him from the bntcmiy tif llie palnce into the street, 
mu\ wiis, in ccjii^Kiiience, tlirown into ppision. wlii^rc 
he sjifuL liis limK in writing Jove cli^^es. He was 
afierwjirds bunished to (Jmimda, where he obsprvfd 
tiiF pniwres^s of tiip MtMiri^^i insiirrt't'tion in theAlpti- 
jarra moiuitalnft, mid wroti* the biviopy nf it» This 
wiirk is ron^idf reil one of tlie best tiistorical writings 
in Spanish iitf-ratiire* He was ai<«o engag^t?*! till tiie 
tinie of hia deatli (1575) hi translating o KvoriC of 
Aristotle, with a coramentflry. His library be be^ 
quejitlif d U> the lwinj2[» «iid it now forms one of the 
omtimeiits of tlie Escurial. (For n criticism on his 
writing, the reader may ronsnit Bnuti*rwek ajid 
Sisniondi ) His poetical epistles are tlie first classi- 
cal models of the kind in the literature of his country. 
They n re mostly imitations of Horace, written in an 
easy style, and witb much vigour, and show the man 
of the world. Some of tliem delineate dome** tic 
liappim*s.si and the tenderer fef Ihigs witfl w* marli 
truth that we can widi difficnliy recoijin^e tlie tyrant 
of Sienna. His sonnets are deficient in elevation, 
grace, and harmony. His ffiwrw ware often obscure 
nnd force<K In the Spanish fr^rma of poetry^ redon- 
fiiiiasy i^tiinfili^s, and viflanciem, he surpassed his 
predece^ors in elegance of diction. His satires, or 
^urteaea f . w er e p roh i hi ted by the inquisition, Asa 
prose writer, he forms an epocb ; he has been called 
the father of Spanish prose. His enmic rornam^e, 
writtfii while he was yet a stuileat, — fuia tie Laznt- 
iUo (ie Torrn^M (Tarragona. 15^6^ contrnuiHl by Lmui, 
Sara^ossa^ 1 652), — hag been translated into foreipi 
Inngnages, The liero is a cunning W^'gar, and the 
life of llie various classes of the people is describcil 
ia it wiUi ejent spirit aad truth. The numerous 
imitations of Lazarillo de Tonnes produce*! a pecu- 
lifir ehiss of writings in Spanish hterature— ^tf*/o 
picurre»cfh so calle*l. (See Spttnisft Literature.) 
His second great work, tbe History <'f" t^'e ^^'ar «'f 
Ciran&da, may lie compared with the works of Livy 
ntkd Tacitus. Thougb Mendesn does nrit pronounce 
judgment, yet it is easy to see, from his relation, 
that tlie severity and tyranny of Philip had driven 
Ihe Motors to detjiair. Tlie Spanish government 
would aot, therefore, permit the printing of it till 
KUOf and then only with great omissions. 
The first complete edition was pvibli*ihed in ITTfi. 
His ctimplete works also appeared at Valencia, in 
1770. 

MHNKDRMIJS OF KRKTRIA, in EulKea ; foun- 
der of the Kretrian school of philosophy, which 
formed a branch of Uie Socraticr. He was a pupil 
of PJato and Stilpo, and ascribed truth only to iaenti- 
ctil propositions. Diogenes Laerlius wrote his life. 
He is «aid to have starveil himself to death because 
he could not engage Antigonus to restore frectlom 
to his country, 

MKNELAUS; son or grand<«>n of Atreus, and 
brother of .Ag>imemnon. From his father-in law, 
Tyn«lareu«!, whose daughter Helen he oianrie«i, he 
reiTived the kingd^un of Sparta. He was at Crete, 
for die purpo*;e of dividing the inlieritance left by 
his fiHiernttl gniiidfather, Cretus, when Paris carried 
oil" his wifi^ ilplen, with a part of liis treai>itres, and 
f!ome female slaves, and conveyeii llitm to Troy. 
On learning this, Menelaus, with Pabnuedes, went 
to Troy, to lieamnd satisfiiclion ; arnl tliis being 
refu'Seil, he summoned the Cireek prinees to revenge 
the iitfront, according to Iheir promise. He himself 
led sixty «ihlps to Tmy. and showed himself a brave 
warriof . Homer gtvea him the title of B*nf aym$9(, on 
Hccouui of the lotidnefis of ]ii>^ cry in bnttle, nad de- 
Hcrilics him as mild, limve, and wi-^e* After thectin- 
ipiest of Trr>y» Menelaus look Hrlen. to return %vjtli 
her to \m native land. Fi«;ht years he waadt-refl 
i>€'fore he iiaclmi Iwiinc, He first went to Teiiedos, 






then to Lesbos and Eid^m Ixit, betnf; ia««d ftfvmt 
by stonns and temjiests, he had to Land in Cypn*, 
Plic^nida, Kgypt, and Libya, and ww, ia sevrwl 
instances, detained for a long time. On the is!&Bil 
of Pharos, on the Egyptian ct>a5t, he surprtstd P»i^ 
tens asleep, by tlje aii^ of Eidotliea, \m daiiglitert iai 
compelled him to disclose the mean5 which he WM 
take to reach home. Pnitens likewise inffirned Ite 
tliat lie sltoiild not die, bat woitla be tran-tbLied tifit 
into Elysmm, asa demigml and tile husband m Ih 

MENLS. See Hif^o^iyphirs, divi&iun 
cdl I'rTiofU of Egyptian History, 

MKNGS, Antmonv Jl.4rH.\rL, one of tlie 
tin»uishe<f artists of the efglUeentti centtiiy, 
Aussig in lioliemia, 1728, wa^ the son of an 
eat Danish artist, who had settled in Dresden. 
the sixth year of his age, llie young Raphael •»! 
compelled to exercise liiniself in drnwing, itaiij mi 
hourly, and a few yeare later was iuslrurteil by I* 
father in oil, minialore, and enamel |iatnttng. The 
fallier hardly lil lowed him a jnoment for pluy. set fas 
tasks, which he was required to accomplish TriUun « 
given time, and severely punishetl liim if he NMA 
III 174 It the young artist accompanied his iathfr (o 
Home, *ind studiecl the ream ins »»f ancient $tJiliBr|. 
Llie works of Miclmel Angelo, in the Sistine chupH, 
and Bnidly, the inimitable prixbietions of the dim 
ftaphael in the Vatican. He was left top&ss tfatdij 
there with bread and water, and in tlic eTctifflf lii 
studies were eicamioed with the gremest wfertlj. 
In 1744, his father returned witb him to Dirnlii. 
aad Augustus soon afterappoinlt^d him conrt^pl^wlrt^ 
A second visit to Home was occupied in fci ifWB | 
his fortner studies, studying anatomy, SiC, Hb lii*» 
great compositions 8pjNeare<l in 1748, and net «ifc 
univ^ersul udmimtjon. A hofy family was pirtie*- 
Inrly adanred; and the yoirng peasant girl whoiff^ 
him as a model beca uu* his wife. On his rrtOfn b» 
I)res«1eu the king appoiuted him principal cwwJ' 
painter. In 1751 * he was engaged to paint thr iltsi- 
piecf* ftir tbe Catholic cluipen with leave to rwnW 
it in Rome. At this time, he made a copy of lb> 
phael's School of Athens for the duke of Nof<to»' 
berland. The seven years' war deprived hiiaaf fc» 
pension, and. in 1754, he received the dinvtioi *i 
Ihe new academy of painting in tkie CapitoL \MtTtitt 
the Celestines employed him to paiot the vM$ ^ 
the church of St Ku*ebius, his first fresco. B*i«n> 
after painteil. for canlinal AlHani, ihe Farms ^ 
his villa, and executed varioits oil paiitllnfL U 
1701, Charles IH. invited Menga to Spate, »*w» 
his principal works at this time were au asieBiliit*' 
Ihe gods aad u descent from the cross, Hetamif 
to Rome, he executed a great allegorkaJ fif*p 
painting for the pope, ia tbe camera tte* /Mpiri, •■i 
after three years, returned to Madrid. At thit liM 
lie executed the npodieosis of Trajan, In freiw^lk 
finest work. He died in Home, in 1T79« Iwvhf 
Sfven chi]drt*n, thirteen having died previmisly. If» 
expensive manner of Hving, and his coUecfSoV <t 
drawings of masters, vases, engravings &€♦, W 
ai»?iorbetl all his gains, altliough dtiring llie fc< 
I'ighteen years he had received 180,000 imdl f 
*i|>lendid fiumiunent was erected to his raemorylfffe^ 
friend the cavalier d'Asani, at the sale i»f Rafw* 
and n not her by the enifir»»s.s of Russia, in St Ptw'^ 
Men|L;s's comptJ^ition and grouping is iiimple, V^- 
and siodHih his dnvwing correct and iil**»l ; h&n 
pression, in which Kaplmel was his moitel, ; 
colouriuj;^, in evet7 n spect^ are eirellefit. Hi»i 
are finished with tlie greale'it care. His 
diflereiit languages (pubiislied. in fta.Iian, by 
1783), pjinicularly bis Kemarks on Can»«»*i 
phael, and TitiHU. are highly instriictive. 
tJit ct'lcbmted U iiitkeliiuinii, rendered htm 
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A^^lsiitiice in ibe prf^pfiratioti tif tlii>m. See Goeihe*s 
ti'inekeimann nntt tein Ja/irhunderi, 

MKNlLlTli. Set* Opai. 

MKNlNriKl, OP MKNIN, Pranhs {Franna n 
JfpjifmVffj, H rielt^brrtpd Urif iila list, wn» bom in Liir- 
miitr, m l(j'23, amJ stiidieil at Home, uiMJer tlie 
Iraniftl Jesuit Clnitlini, A I tin? age of ihirty, he ac- 
«.iMiipanieil tlie folisli arokissador to Cm)>Uiiitiiii>|ili% 
j\ii< I, applying him**! f to ihv study f*f tlw Turkish 
J^iiiffnaiceT Ui'atne first tnttTpreter to tlie Poliivh em- 
liussy at the Porti-, amf^ smm afipp, was )jp^>inteil 
;iii)lKi^^i]i(!«»r pkjiipoU^iitiury U> tliut eniirt. It*? wfts 
iiiituraliK'd ill Polmid, and added the termioatiou ski 
to his faii]iiy name ol Menin. in 1601, he bei'amp 
iijtcrprpifr of the OrientBl l&ngiai^es at Vietma, nnd 
f WHS ijitrusUd witli sevpnil important coDimis*ions. 
e III ICRiJ). ^irig lu viijt tJie holy Bf ptddirc iif Jtm^- 
k^m, he was cr«?ated n knight of tJiat or^icp, and, on ' 
his ri'iurn to \'ii'ona, wa** cwntecl one of the etnper- ' 
or's i-oiiiicd of war. Hiij prinrij^ial work was Jiis 
T/iftattrui LiMguarvm Orientaiittm, publislirJ at 
Viemia tii \(Mi, A new eihtioii oftliis valuable work 
was bef^in in 17S0, but reiiiuitis stUl imfiiiislied. Me- 
ilinski difd at I'iejuia in 1(508. 

MfclNlPPUS, a cyniCt and iliwiple of tlie second 
Meneifeuuis, was a nativp of (iadara, in i'alesiioe. 
His writings were chiefly of a satirical kind, iiLsomuch 
Uiat Lncian styles him ** the nio?t siiBrIiii|j of L-ynics,' 
midf ill two or tliree of his dialogoes, introduces him 
Its the vehicle of Ids a\*n sarcasms. It iij^penra that 
his satires were composed in pnise ; on whit'h account 
tbofie of Varro were denomiimted Menippean ; and, 
luf the same reason, that of ntfire MenippSe wb& 
Ijiven, in France, to the celehraied piwe written 
»p$ainst tl»e leRpue.* Meiiipptis is saiil lo have 
lisfisrt^l hiiiiseif, in coriseejiiMiee of biinE; rublMnl of a 
large sum ctf money. He Jiad Ijeen ongiually n slave, 
hut nurcJiJised his freedom, and wasm»de o citizen of 
TheWs. None of his works Is now extant* 

MENNO, SijioxiK (i, e. the son of Simon), bom 
in Fries land, in I5f>5. joinetl I he Armt^aptists in 1537, 
liHving been previously a Itonmn Cntiiolic priest. 
After the sup predion of the disluflmnces nt iMunster, 
Menna collected the srattereJ remuRBts of the sect, 
and organi^etl societies!, fur which be secured the 
ioleratioti of the §roveninieiit. His pereprinatiorus 
(or ninny yearfi, m Holkiidfind tlie uortJiof (ierniaoy, 
as far as Li^umia, ctmiribtited to increa^^ the number 
of his followers, and lo disseminate liis doctrines 
among those who were notsatisfietl with the progress 
of tlie Protestant churches in refurrn. Except in 
fi^onie opinions concemiiie: the in* anmtion of Chn§t^ 
to which be was probably led Ijy thecnntroversy con- 
fNcniing tile bUily presence of Clmst in tlie eticliorist, 
mnl in tlie aduHni^tmtion of bt^ptism to adults only, 
his tenets iigreed, in peneral. wiih those of (tie Col 
vini^Ut. Mriviio died nt Ohh»slohe. in Holstein^ i&til. 
His followers* are called Mtnnmutes, an account of 
wlKim has been ^iven iti tiie article ^/i a Aa/i//jr^. 

MENOLOtilUM (froia ^ii»«, tlie moon, and Xtyn. 
disruun^, report, &c,\ in the (ireek church, has 
about tile s^ine signification as martyrohgium (<}. v,) 
•4ii tlie Rntnaii diiirch. The MeHoltt^imm iw a book in 
wrhteh tiie festivals of every month are recorded, with 
Uie names and biogmphieii of the mints and martyrs, 
iu the order in which they are read in ibe Juaases, tlie 
caremanuis of the day, &c. 

MENOxMOMES, MENOMENIES; a tribe of 

* Th# tit)« Af Itil* iiiK^'nioui azkd ttrnuftinir iaUr« it Sattfr^ 
_,lfefitpjN« dr tm Vmfu4n Cnth^lk*m tf F.tfmfcm'^ ou dr In Tt^iutf 
^tf$ Ktiftt a T'arit rn lrii»3, prr MM. fir ft Ste. i'mon (Parid, 
lii*4\ TU« title ti li •Rtirr tin VYaWp Jl , Wnp of Sp»li>, hmdnr 
tikf tt'H^iiii't who tnRAkvd his prt^jtM'l^ uiidrr pP'rKYt oi Rruli f«ir 
th^ CHlliolk re'lftflot), (t i* thi- work nf wvcnil hnndii, ntid was 
nrrcirdititr Xh Viiltnlre. of iitil Ives ttdvAiilHifr tu tli*iirj- IV. tbioi 
llt« btiillcr ul Iviy. 



Indiana, residing in Ibe Norlh-West TerriUiry, to the 
fiunfii of lake Superior and west of Green bay, called 
by the French Mangeurt tie Foth-A^mne (or Eater« 
of Wild <Jots), 'liwY beiunp^ tu the great Chippe- 
wa y family. See Indmna, American. 

MKNtJU, jAc^rfe. Fkax^uis, litaron de, bnm in 
Touraine in I75<1, entered the mihtury service at an 
early Ub;e,and ro%e rapidly to a hig;h rank. In 1760, 
the noftleste of 1 uuraine cho>e liiui tiieir deputy to 
tlie btotes-^enerol, where he was one of the earliest 
to unite with the third estate. Meii<nt turned im 
atteiiLion jiarticnlDrly to the new orguniaation of tlie 
army, and proposed to substitute a gen end conscrip- 
tion of the young men, in tJie room of theokl inniiner 
of recruiting:, ihs subsequent voles and proposjtioii!*, 
in favour of vesting the declaration of war in tiic 
nation, of amiin^ the national guard (i7i)l), hd 
were generally on the revoliitioimry side ; but when 
llie mure vjotent opinions begun to prevniL he jotned 
tliose who endeavoured to niodeniie the excitemenL 
In \l\yi^ lie resumed his niilitjiry duties, and wnu 
second in comm und of the troops of the line, stationed 
near I*ari9« In this csf^iociiy, he acconiptiniinl the 
king to tlie assembly, and was afierwartts repeuteilly 
denoiiiiceil to tlie convention as an enemy to tlie re- 
volution. He* however, escapetlciuidemnation, and, 
in May \^ prfiiriai)^ 17U5^ commanded the tri>of>s 
who defeiided the ciuiventlon against the insurgent* 
of the faubourg St Antoine. On the i3tli I'ende- 
mi aire, he was likewise in command, but would nut 
allow hh troops to attack the section op]^osiHl to the 
convention^ ami Bonaparte first gained celebrity by 
undertaking that attack, Menou afterwards eccom- 
pnnieil general Bonaparte to Egypt^and distinguished 
hiiaself by his courage mi several occasions. After 
the return of MoimpHrte, he innrried the daughter of 
a rich bath-keeper of Itoselta, submitting to all tlie 
oeri'monies of tlie laws of Mtdumiet, and adopting 
tlie name of Abdnllah. thi the dcatli of Kleber 
(q. V,), he took the chief command, and, after a gjd- 
lant defence in Alexandria, was tibligt\J to capitnhite 
to tlie English. Bonaparte received him favourably, 
oi) hi^ arrival in France, and appoii^ted liini governor 
of Eiedmont. Menou was oflerwardj* sent to Wnice 
in the same capacity, and dietl tliere Ui IS 10, 

MENSCHIKOFE, A lex an oca, the son of a jua- 
sant^ bom near Moscow, in 1674, was employed by 
a pastry-cook to sell pastry in tlie streets ol Mobcow. 
Difl'erent accoynts are given of the firet cau«« of im 
rise. According t*> some statements, he overheard 
the project of a conspiracy by Uie t*trelitx, and com- 
municated it to the ciiir; other accounts represent 
hiia as having attracted the notice of Lefort (q. v,), 
who took him into his service, and, discerning his 
great powei'^t determined tt» edycate liini lor public 
atfairs. Lefort took the young Mensciiikofi wiih 
him on the great emW^^sy in ll>i>7, point«%l out tu 
him whatever was worihy of his attention, and in- 
structed him in militirry allairs, and in the ninxtms of 
jTolitica and governnieni. On the death of Le/tjri, 
Mt*niichikoirsucceeiled him in the favuurof tlie caar, 
who placed 4ueh entire confidence in him, that he 
undertook nothing without his adviee ; yet his jiiis- 
sion fur money was the cause of many abuses, and he 
was Lliree time* subjecte<l to a severe examination, 
and wa^5 once al*^o condemned to a fine. The emper- 
or punisfted him fur Kiuailer uffetioeB on the spot ; but 
nmcii of lib selfishness and ^thkssness waa unknown 
to his sovereign. He was much indebted for sappnrt, 
ttJ tlie emprt*ss CaLliflnne, Me becijme first unniiter 
and general field-marshal, baron and prince of the 
German empire, and receiveil orders from the courts 
of Copenliagen, Dresden, and Berlin. Peter alw> 
conferretl on hirn the tille of duke nf Tngrla. ihi 
the dt'iilh of TeltT, it was ihitfly throuijh the in- 
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fiuence of MenschikofT ihnt Catlierini! was raised to 
the throne^ and Uiat aftatis were ctintliicteti during her 
rdgiu (See Ctifharine /.) When IVter IL sue- 
ceedt^l h**r on tlit^ ihrmie^ Mensdiikotl pnisped, with 
a Ixitd a] id ^ure luiiviv the reins of g\>veri]nient» In 
1727, whfn lii^ power was raised toUiehii^hest pitch, 
h« was suddenly htirlpd from J lis elevation, HaTing 
emtM^ikd a ?;um of mtmey whicli tlie empemr had 
ifiiended for his sistert he was coudemiwd to perpe- 
tual exile in SiWrla, and lii^ irninense^tate wascQn^ 
fiscated. Me t>iiS5ed the re-st of his life at Bereawiv, 
where he livecf in such a frusal way, lliat, out of a 
iiaily aJlowBJiee of ten roubles^ he saved enough to 
erect a smalJ wooden church, on which he himself 
worked as a carpenter. He sunk into a det* p melan- 
choly, faid nothing to any one, and tlied tn 1129. 
Mensciiiko^ was selfish, avaricious^ and anihilions, 
iinplacahle, amt rruel. Lmt gracious, courageous, well 
informetl, aif^kable of large views and plans, and per- 
severing^ in the eiecution of tJiem, His servicer in 
the promotion of civiliEation, rommerce, lh« arts and 
sciences, and in the establishment of Russian respec- 
tability abroad, have been productive of permanent 
•■ects. 

MENSES. See C4iiamenia, 
MENSllRATrON, is tlie art of ascertaining the 
contents of superlucial areas or planes ; of solids, or 
substantia 1 objects ; and the lengths, br*wfths, SfC, 
of various figures^ either collectively or abstractedly. 
The mensuration of a plane superficies, or surface, 
lying level between its several boundaries, is easy: 
wlien the fi^^nre is resrular, sucli as a square, or a 
fiaiallelogram, the hei|»ht muUiplied by the breadth^ 
will give tlie superficinl con lei us. In recard to 
triangles, their base«, muktplipd by half their beighta, 
or tlieir heig^hts by half their bases^ will give the 
superficial measure. The hei|trht r>f a triangle is isken 
by means of a perpendicular to the liase, let fall from 
Uie apex or summit. Any recta n^lar ^giire may 
have its surfiice estimated, however numerous the 
sides may be, simply dividing it into triandes, by 
drawing lines from one anjn^le to nnnther. antl iaking 
care that no ems^ lines lie made ; thu-^, if a triangle 
{should be equally divided, it may be done by one tine, 
whicJi must, however, be drawn frooi any one point 
to the centre of tlie opjHKite face. A fotir-sidecl 
figure »^ill be divide<i into two triangles, by one 
ablique line connectint; ll»e two opposite angles ; a 
I9ive>8ided figure (or pentHCfi^n) by two lines, cutting, 
as it were, one triangle out oJ the middle, and mak- 
ing one on each fide ; a six-sided %ure (or hexagon) 
will require three diagDoals, which will make four 
triangles ; and »:> on. lo any extent, and however 
long or short, the several sides may be respectively. 
The m^ttt essential figure is Uie ciPcJe, of which ma- 
th eiun tic ians conreivf it tm possible to ascertain the 
area with perfect precisiiin, except by the aid of 
ioicMritlunic and algebraic deraonstraticni. It may be 
sufficient in this place to state, that 8^t of the 
diaueter will give tlie side of n square, whose area 
wiU be corm:pondent witli tliat of a circle, hav> 
ing te« for its diameter. Many ciTCiilar or cylin- 
drical Agures come under the measurer's cocisidefa' 
lion — mirrors, arched passages, columns, he The 
cimtents of a pillar are easily ascertained, even thoupEh 
its diameter may be perpetttally varying ; for if we 
take the diameter in difterent parU, axid Strike a 
inaan bi^tween every two adjoined measarenieiits, 
and multiply that mean area by tlie deptb or interval 
between the two, tlie solid contents will be Iburid. 
The contents of pymmids aie measured by multi- 
plying the arras of tlieir boMs by half tJieir lengths, or 
tlwir IcugUis by lialf the areas of tlieir bases. Cones. 
whoia aidai ara simictit, are #qii;a to one thin} the 
potid oiNitiiits of ^fia/k^t equjd to ttictn in boLse 




and altitude Soluls haTing a certain degrt* of fe^ 
guhirity, may Ue easily mi^asured : liiusacttbeiscaa^ 
puted by multiplying first its width by its lefi|rili; 
then their prmluct by its height: thus a cube, measur- 
ing ftuir feet each way, would be 4y4= 16x1-51 
1 his \^ the meaning of what is caUed the ^mU rwH 
(See Cube.) Parallelopipedans* or solids of a Ib| 
form, such as squared tiinbefs, are meaaiirDd by ll» 
same means. For tlie menstiratton of growing im- 
ber^varions modes have been devised. After a int 
ha» been felled, its girdi is nsuall j taken at fi^ M 
ftn<l at the middle, when there is no f^rticolar fvil. 
or tlie top extremity does ooi sitdtlefUy drrni 
But where tlie irregularity is preal, it is better to 
take many more girths, and, summtiig up the wholr, 
to divide their amount by the number of girths take*. 
so as to establish a mean measurement. DivaleUait 
mean measurement by four, to find the sidt dt « 
square to which the tree will be reduced whia 
prepared fur tlie sawyer. If the whole solid coattflti 
are to be estimated^ divide by three, instead of br 
four, and taking the tliiid part, thus givro, for * 
diameter, proceed in the way already sbowa^ to iarf 
the side of a square, equal to tbe ctrcie of vlocl 
tlmt ascertained third jirt is the diameter. Soliri 
bodies, or areas, such as liay-stack^t, interiors of Im«, 
grananes, &c., come under tlie rule laid dowalv 
cubes, &c. When any sides fall in regularly, as in 
garrets, he., the inclined part oiust be trrat^l t*i 
pyramid, or as a quoin (or wedge), and tlie wh<ile|i 
summed up together. The contents of casks, { 
&c., are found by tlie process of ganging, fu 
part of the subject which appertaiits to thet 
meat of lands, as also to Uie diataitoes, 
&C., of remote objects, accessilkle or <iilmrii^wf 
Surveying. 

MENTAL DERANGEMENT. Stm ImmUf^ 
M ENTC H I KG F. See Men»ch*h>ff, 
MENTOR, son of Alchntis, tbe cun^dentialfrinil 
of Ulysses, who intrusted to him tlie care of his <1p^ 
mestJC affairs, during his absencse in the war agalvt 
Troy. The etliicalion of the young Telefnadni M 
to his charge, and when the latter set otit 
voyage in search of his father, Minerra i 
him vmder the form of Mentor (Odjfssey, H, 390^ 
12. &c.). acting the part of a prudent and ex, 
counsellor to the young hero. This chaiafiCirif i 
^-is^e adviser ts more mlly denrelopad in tie Pl^ 
matfue of Feitelon, in which Mentor phiy^ a catt^i^ 
ous part. Mentor lia^ thence acquired the w^ 
phorical sense of a wise and faithful oounailbr «r 
monitor, 

MENTZ, or MA YEN CE, or MAINZ; arttirf 
Germany, in Hesse-Darmstadt, fctrmerly capitat d 
an electorate and archbishopric, situated at ihp tm 
flux of the Rhine and Maine, called In Lalla Hr 
gMmtia^ or Moptntiacwm ; km. 8^ E, ; laL 19* ^ 
N. ; population, V5.^5L It is the 8troB||0t laa* Is 
Germany : towards the river tessdelSpfiav is wma s r y. 
but on the land side tha works are extensive aal 
complicated. The fortress bi*lnngs to the Girinanr 
ct>nfetleration. The town is boilt otsrif In ihe f>e« 
of a semicircle, the Rhine forming tha Insa, t^ 
interior is by no means handsome. The scrnOlis 
crooked, narrow, and gloomy, and the hoosa BOidSr 
old fashiooed. It contains a cathedral, a ty<><ff^ 
schools of raeilicine^ a cabinet of coins and 
a cabinet of natural history, a gallery of j 
and a library of 90,000 volumes. Tbe I 
partly in wine, and partly in 
connected with the navigation of tlie river, "n^lvn 
is fiuikous for tlie beauty of its environs and j 





A university was founik'd here by 4 ^harlcflMtfOr is 
300, and re-established in Its?, by the jirhiliiin 
Diethcr, of the hou^e of Uenburg, Uit has bssaiiBr 
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Gcuiverteil luio a Ifceum. The Ijoouur of the iziveo- 
Uoi! of printing was claimed by John FaiusL (q, v.), 
a goltlsmUh yf Menu, mul by John (tuttpiiber^. 
(q. ?.) Tlie arclibisJioprieutMentzwas ail exteiisjve 
electoral priiicipalitj. lli*' ardibbhop was aJsa elec- 
tor, iujd nuiked as the first arclibiiJiop in Germany, 
The archbishopric was suppressed in 1802, and tiie 
city of Menu is now only a bisliop-s see. See Grr- 

MENU. The Hindoo uijftholoCT niei»Uons fonr- 
te«i of tliese mystical personages, of wiioin seven 
luive already reigned on the eartli. The celebrau^d 
code of laws, or the BhiHatm Dhermn Sastnt, whidi 
poes luider Uie iiaiue of i/oiwjs attributed to tlie 
first of tlie i^itse, or SwayatuhlHiura, the son of 
Bmina. The name is derived from «u'm, signify ui^ 
Mnieltigence (Latin menSy mind), and tiir W. Jones 
9Ugg«sts that it U connected with Mtmx, tlie iiame of 
the lirst kiiJg of E^ypt and Min&* (ij. v.), tlie Cretan 
laweiier. The cmle^ which has been translated ioto 
Kjiglish by Sir W\ June* (Works, voh iii), ii» the basis 
of die vfli^e civil and relig^ious polity of tlie Hindoos. 
JVleiiLi appean in it relating the history of the crea- 
tion of l\m universe to tlie Rishis, or holy saints ; be 
tlieu cumman^b Uiigu to repeat the divine laws of 
Brahxaa. These laws relate to the dtvi*<ioiis into 
casteSf etlycatioii, marriafie, diet, purification, devo- 
tion, private and criminaflaw, peiianres and oxpia- 
lions, transmigration, &c. Tlie last Menu, whose 
reign is not yet over, was Satyavrata^ or Vaivaswata, 
whose historj is given as follows, in the Bha^rvat : — 
"^ ihma, bein;j inclined to sluiuber, the demon llaya* 
a &tole tlae Vetlas fn>m his lips, ileri, tlie pre- 
er of Uie universe, discovering tliis deed, assumed 
the shape of a small fisJx, and aopeared to tlie holy 
king Satyavrata, vvJni» was so devoyt tliat his only 
atisteuaoce was wuti^r. Having grown to an enor- 
nom site in a few thiys, he was recogriLied by ttie 
pious king, Ui wliom he declared thnt in seven days 
the eartli ^luiuld tw phin^eil in an ocean of death, 
and promised to send a large vessel (ar liis dehver- 
ance ; into which continued the gml fish, tliou shall 
enter with seven saiuts and pairs of all brute an inieb; 
luid iliou ski It fiisten it wjtli a lar|re sea-serpent to 
my horn, for I will be liear thee, Sntjavniia com- 
pliiMl with these directions, and the primeval mate, 
speaking ahiutl to liis own divine essence, pronounced 
for his instruction a sacred puratiat explaining tlie 
principle of the soul, the external bein^. Ileri tiien 
slew tlje demon, and recovered the sacred lKH>ks, and 
Sfrtyavrata was ap|K)lnteii the seventh Menu ; but 
the appearance of die horned fish was Maya (or de- 
Itision). 

MENZABAM) ; a town of Italy, on the Mindo. 
OiJ the 28th of Oecemfwr, l&n , a hlomly battle was 
li>u;<bt here Uaween tlie Freiidi und the Austrians : 
the Frendi conquered, and made fiOOO prisoners. 

MENZALKU, or MKNZALA ; a large lake in 
Ejrypt^ running parallel witli the Mediterranean, from 
wbich it if divided by a narruw slip of land, sixty 
jnilrs in length, aiu^ fmm two to twelve in breadtti^ 
c»rerilowed and filled by tlie waters of the Nile, It 
was undent! y called Tarn*, from the town of tliat 
ttonie. Its waters are soft in Uie time of inundation^ 
and become brackish as tlie river retre&ls witliin iu 
ciiannel* Xnnieroits boats continually fish on tlie 
lake. Lengtii of the lake from north-west to south. 
east 43.000 futlioms, breudtli from 12,000 to £0,000. 

MENZEL, FRtt'KRic William ; private secretan 
ill the royal cabinet at Dresden, whose treachery 
tiastisfied tlie l>reak][ig out of the feveii years' w»r. 
Frederic IL, suspecting that negotiations were going 
otl apiinst hiro between itie courta of rctersuurg, 
Vienna ami Dre&den, directed his minister at the 
Ciiort of Sakiiny lu prucure information on the sub- 



ject. Chance laade the oinbacsador acc|nain(ed witli 
MejiBel, w^liose expensive and dissipateil habits hud 
plunged him into emliarrassments, to relieve whirh 
he liad been imhiced ut purloin from the public 
treasury* The unhappy man hopeti topresenehini* 
self by a greater crime.^ and, in consideration of a 
large sum of money, deliver^ to the Prussian am- 
ba-s-^ador copies of tlie secret correspondence l?etweeii 
i^axoity, Russia, and Austria, relating to Prusiia. His 
conscience, indeed, was awsjceiied^ but he could not 
turn back witlioat forfeiting the protection tif llie 
ambassador in case of detection. During a journey 
to Warsaw, in tlie retinue of the king, traces of his 
guilt were at length discovered, Meii«el himself was 
surprised by the report of tlie discovery of hi** 
treachery in a social party. He Bttempted to f^ve 
himself by flight, but was arrested it Prague, on tb*- 
demand of die court of Saxony, and imprisoned, ltr«>t 
at Brunn, hut after the ronclu<?ion uf tlie peace of 
IJubertsbnrg, in the castle of Konigstein, Here lie 
lived thirty-tliree years, at first in the stricie-.t 
custody. During his Lmprisonment at Brunn. he 
cberisbetl the hope tlial Prussia would stipukite for 
his liberation at die cr>nclusion of pence. Through 
tlie favour of king Frederic Augustus L, his con- 
dition w^as somewhat alleviated ui die latter port of 
his life; he received In-tter food, and permission to 
Lake tlie air now and then ; he was alao reheved of 
die h^vy chains which he had worn o&anj yeara. He 
died in May, 17^it},at tlie age of seventy years. 

MENZIKOPF. See Memchikuff; 

MEPHITIC (from the Latin mephiif*^ anaflensive 
odour) is used to signify those kinds of air which will 
not itipport coiiibiJstion or animal life, or, more gene- 
rally, olfensive exhalations of any sort. Mmlern 
chemistry has givi^n particular nitmes to many of 
these. (See CurboHf and Sulphur i Ihr-re \v«s a 
Roman gothless called Mrphtii»^ who was worship- 
ped as a pnitpctress from such exhulations. 

MEQUINKZ ; a city of Morocco, in Fe«. situntctt 
In a plain surrounded with fertile valleys and emin- 
ences, wateret^ by a nujnber of rivers ; .35 miles soutli 
west of Fe«, 163 norih-east of Morocco ; Ion, 5** IM/ 
W. ; lat. 35® 3b' N, ; population stated by Jackson 
at 110,000; by Has^l at only 15,000. It is fre- 
quently tlie residence of die enijieror. It is sur- 
rounded widi wall.^, and the palace is fortified with 
bastions. The Jews have a quarter appropriated Ui 
themselves, wallrtJ in and guarded, 1 lie Moors at 
iMetjuines are much more allable dian in the southern 
provinces. 

MERCANTILE SYSTEM, in political ec^.nomy, 
is one tliat prevails to a greater or less extent in 
every country of Europe. It was introchiced in 
France by Colbert. As originally understood and 
acted upon, it embraces some faihicious di»clrines, 
and carrii'S some jijst ones to excess. The notion, for 
example, tliat wealth is derived mostly frtjui foreign 
coouneroei and depends upon an aiinmtl ittiportation 
of specie J called the tftitauct of trade , is erroneous. 
This bahinoe was uiulersiooil to be tt^ bullion or coin 
received by a country in excliange for a part of its 
exports, and the foreign tra<fe wassuppiraediobe ad- 
vantsgeons and promotive tif the national wealUi in 
pni|>ortion as the retunts of trade were made in the 
precious metals, instead of odier inercfiandise, where- 
as an exdtange for irtin, tin, leaUier^or any other use> 
ful merchantable commodity, is quite as idvanta- 
geous, as the importation of specie. It will depend 
u[iuu the wants of the community whether the imjmr- 
tation of one or another article will most promote I he 
natimial wealth. It woulil be C|uite absuob thrrekjrt, 
to attempt, by iegislat ion, to force trade to jietd a 
Imlaticc in specie. As fkr us this was a direct object 
of the c<unniercial f|stem, it was acconlingly piii- 
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tnken. If a nMioti needs oilier tJiin^ more Ltian 
fipfcie, suck pritrps will be oflVreil as will imiuri* their 
impartatiou. But tliis uotioti uf Ltie iiiiportance «>f 
lh« balance of ex|j»>rt5 iiiitl iiii porta is uoL witlioui il» 
truth in a cerLaiii respect. It in iiiidoiibU-dly an evil 
for one nation lo l>e constaiitiy indebtetl to unotlier. 
It will be found true between inilividiiais, difereiit 
districts of tlie samp conntry, «nd also between dif- 
ferent naiioiiSj tliat tlie indebted party h Uie one 
ratwt liftble to make sacrifices. If a people tjr dis- 
trict, or an iridividiiai, will keep in advance of Iheir 
means, and anticipate the iiujonie of the com in* 3? ear. 
the coi!isec|i[enc'e will be a perpetually straitened und 
enjbarrasseti state. This xvas u I ways the case with 
the British American colnniesjindeven of the stales 
for many years alter the estahli-^lnnent of the Ameri- 
can miiependence. The liberal credits ja England 
enaljled Uieni to antiti[iate their income, and tirey 
ivere, accortliitgly, always largely indebted to Eng- 
land, and thns constantly straitened and distressed, 
notwitli^tandini^ Uie country was, during the same 
time, rapidly growing in population and wealth. It 
1^ desirable tliat the commerce of a country slionld 
be so conducicii as not to keep the country cojisiDiitly 
iiideJited* If we were, tlteretore, to consider tlie bji- 
Janee of trade to be a constant standing balance of 
debt due to, or trom, a countryjn tl lis sense itwuuld 
lie a subject of great importance. The conse<]uence 
of large foreign creditSt and of the desire to ajustime 
more of foreign products than the people have pre- 
fcent produce of their labcitir sufEcient to pay for, is 
occasionally to drive specie from the country; and 
the more extensive the credits, the more ciiinplete 
and exhotisliug will be ttu^ drain when it happens. 
This Una been a subject of very frequent experience 
in tlic trade between Europe and America. The 
only way of preventing its recurrence is to produce 
zit honto so great a proportion of the coman«lities 
uniited for consnti^ptton, that the exportable produce 
will be amply sufficient Dj pay, in the foreign mar- 
kets, for the tbreifin products needed. But whetlier 
legi>^latioii sliatl be nt all, and if at all, to whitt 
extent, directed to the iidvanceiaent of commerce, 
or any otber branch of iiuiii^try, so as incidentally 
anti consequentially to ufi'ect the kind and amount 
of excbnngea with foreign nations, are much agitated 
questioiis. The practice of the whole civilised 
world ia to legislate with a reference to national 
industry, ami such it always has been. The real 
ground of doubt secjiis to relate to tlie proper objects 
and extent of this legislation, 

MERCATOR, i^krard, a muthenfatician and 
geographer, born at Rnpelmonde (not, as usntilly 
slated, at Ruremond)» in the Low Countries, in lolS?. 
studied at Louvain, applying himself with such inten- 
sity m to forget to take the necessary food and 
sleep. His progress in the miuhematics was very 
npid, although without a teacher, and he ^mni 
bM'jtme a lecturer on geography and astronomy, 
making bis iiistrumeoLs with his own hands. Gnin- 
vella {q, v), to whom lie presenteit a terre§trial 
giobe^ recommendeil him to Cliiirles V. Mercator 
enU*red into the einjHTor's service, and executed for 
blm a celestial globe of crystal^ and a terrestrial 
globe of wuod. In 1555), he retired to Duisbiirg, 
and received the title of cosmographer to the duke 
of Juliers. His last years were devoted to theologi- 
cal sttfcdies. Hetlied in 15D4, Mercator published 
a great number of nuip ami charts, which he en- 
graved and colon r<tl hiiaselt He is known as tlie 
inventor of a method oF projection called by bis 
imnie, Jn which the ineriilians and parallel?* of lati- 
tude cut each other at right angles, imd arn both 
n^DTfiaaiiUd by straight Illicit which lias the effect of 
ctuifulfig Uie degrees ul latitude, a* Uiey recede 
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from tlie equator. Hi^ first maps on this ifrvjectmo 
were published in I5ii9 ; tite prindples were fint 
explained by Edward Wright, in I5in)* in hi« Cor- 
rections of Errors in Navigation, wbei»ce tlie *' 
ery has souietinies been attributed to bitn. 
Tabulm fjeograpkicat {Cologriej 1578) is tlie 
edititHi of the maps of Ptolemy, aiid has bee* j 
mpied by his successors. IMh Atlas has T 
republished. 

MERCER, Htir.n^ a brigadier-general in tik 
American revolutionary arnij, *fas a native if 
Scotland. FJe was liberally cdncaled, itvM 
medicine, and acted as a surgeofi^s as^stait ii 
the memorable battle of Cullckden. He eroigiiM 
from his cnunlry, not long after, to Pennsylraiiit. 
but removed lo Virginia, where he lettlrd wtk 
marrjtd. He was engaged fplth Waihin^tta 
in the Indian wars of 1755, S:(v ; end his dil^ 
dren are in possessitm of a medal whidi vii 
presented to him by the corporation of Ut« cilf d 
Fbtladelpbia, for his good cctnduct in tiie eipfduMi 
against an Indian seitlement, conducted by cokairi 
Armstroug, in Septemljer, 1756. In ooe of lilt 
engagemeiiLs witli the Indiana, general Meroer wit 
wounded in the right wrist, and being sepaiatfd 
from his party, ho found that tliere was danger ^ 
Jiis being snrroutKled by hostile Indians^ wiiqse < 
whoop and yell imiicaietl their near app 
Becoming faint from loss of l>locxl» he totik 1 
the hollow trunk of a large tree. The ImlittRsi 
to the Sfvot where lie was C4>ncealed, seated 
selves al>ont for rest, and then disappeared, 
left his hidiiig-placc, and pursued his course thu 
a tnickie^ wild of about one liunilred miles, a^ 
reached fort Cumberland, On Uie way. lie lOjfa 
on the iKKly of a rattlesnake, which he met ml 
killed. When the war broke out between the colo- 
nics and the mother country, he iinmedialely j<»ioed 
the American standard, relinquishing an eitensrft 
medical practice. Under Wa<?ihington, whus>ef>t(i«r 
and confidence he enjoyed beyond mt»«t of hif i^- 
low-officers, he soon reached ihe rank of brigadMi^ 
general, and, in that cummund, distingubh*^ NB' 
self, |karticularly in the bnltle^i of Trciittm md 
PrifUTton, in the winter of 177(5 — 7. In tJ«e tSva 
of Princeton, general Merc«^r, wht* ccimiaandiil ll» 
van of the American army, after exerting ihpitfMiBl 
valour and nrtivtty, had his horse kiitec] uolNr liiii| 
and, being thus di!imoiinted, he was surrviaaded liy 
some British soldiers, wttJi whtun, when they I ' 
him quarter, he fought desperately, until "■ 
completely overpowertni They stabbed blia 1 
their biiyonets, inf!tcted several blows on hi* tvM 
with the biitt-eiul of their mntikets, and lefl Ni» im 
dead oil the field of Imittc. He died ia abo^ 
a week after, frtmi the wounds in bis hea^ ^ 
the arms of major George Lewi*, the nephnr «f 
getieral VVashingtiui, whom the uncle commbEiksiii 
to watch over \\\s expiring friend. The twa|lii 
corpse was removetl fiftm Princeton, iitidera tuiUtary 
escfirt, to Philadelphia, and exposed a dsy la tie 
cori'ee-house, with the design of exciting tbie bil^ 
nation of Uic people. It waA followed to ttie fi*«t 
by at lea<^t 30,0OD of the inhabitants. Gentaral Mff^ 
cer, though a lion in battle, was uncomtncMilf plwift 
and aluiost diffident in private life. He wai beloivl 
and adm i retJ , as an accom p U*hed , pol 1 ^ m- 

volent gentleman. Some interesting ai. 'am 

an^ relalcd in the 3d chapter, 1st tqL of ^it^tff^ 
Wilkinson's Memoirs. That writer obserre»— ** ll 
general Mercer, w^e lost, at Princeton* a chief, wkt 
fur education, tidents, dis()o»iLion, integrity, ^ 
patriotism, was second to no man but the a» 
mander in chief, and was qualified to if) Iftt 
highebl irubts uf the country,*' Uenrfml MtfoV 
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« nbottt fift7^ix years uf ag« wbi-ii b« thus ptr- 

^ERCIA, tbe larg^est kingditm of the Saxon Jjrp 

g-bnd, Mnl, as it5 frontier* fileiuli?il to ihijfe of 
utliKf six kii*:^<i<mis, as well as to Wai^, ittleiive*! 
iiEuue froui ihtitdiruimBtBiicp (Atiglu-Smcim Merk, 
relies, n. v.). It was rfdiiri'd l^y Egb4*rt (q* v.)» 
f( iif \\ <r«sex. Sec Tunier'& Hui, of the jin^h- 
tons. 

VIEIICIER, Ix)ris Skbastiaw, a French wriier, 
larkuble for Uie eccentricity of his semimeiils. 

WHS bcini at Paris in 1710, and, at Ute ag« of 
»nty, publisJird a volame of tieroio «'pislles, nlWr 
ich he renoimccd |M>clry fur critici^^m. In his 
itai rur tArt dramati^uc, he attacked llie n^puta- 
n of Conieille, Racine, and \'oltflire, proposing lo 
hlaee t^ieir works hy his own prodiurtions ; and^ aa 
eomt&bm pnld no atteiubn to his diatribe, be 
rlisbed a vtniiem manifesUi again^ Uiera. In 
I appeoretj^ under the title of VJn if-t-IO, a 
iftmniory tract, which was suppressed by auUio- 
In 1781 was published, anonyiuousLy, the two 
i Tolumes of his Tahteau de Pari* ; after which 
nemaved to SwiUterlaud, and at Neufchatei ^^rinted 
more ▼olumes of that work, wliirh was tnvour- 
f receiTedf both in France and in other coun- 
s. Returning home at tlie beginning of the 
[)lutto[i, he declared himself a friend to liberty, 
I, In concert with Curni, publish eti i># An- 
!e# Politiqnes^ and Chntni^ne du ^foj#,^ounial» 
icJi displayed both moderation and spirit. He 
mme a member of the convpntioni iti which he 
led ibr the detention^ instead of the death of Louis 
^l, In 1795, he passed into tlie council of five 
ndred, and was sulisequently professor of history at 
) central school, and a nieml)er of tiie institateat its 
matiou. Mercit'r dietl at i%ans in lBi4. Ann>nj| 

niUDeroas works are Mon Ihnnet de Nuit (Netit 
Itel, 1783, 4 vob., 8vo) ; /)^ I ImpftttibUiU det 
ti^met df C*>pernie ei d^ Newt<m (I606, 8vo) ; and 
tire centre Racine ei Boiteau (1808). See Ersdi'S 
umce LiiUraire. 

MKRCLRR DE FRANCE ; a joumiil remarkable 
its antiqmty. It is a continuatuiii of the Mcrcure 
iami, and forms 1800 stnall volumes. The Mer- 
r Galant wls, established in Paris by J. Donneau 
Vise, iu ItJTi?, and roniinued until 1716 (form- 

571 l?mo vtilume^,) The periodical then took 
tiUe of Mercure de Franen, and appeared, utiin> 
fttptedly^ from 1717 to 1778, in 6a^ volumes. 
lekioucke edited it from 1778 to 17()S (174 volumes 
tioO- It ^^i> became a daily, and sometimes a 
^Idy paper, A new series, until 1797, comprises 
^ Ttilumes, 8vo. It was continued. Ihoiigh once 
Srnipted, lo 1803. At a later perind, the Mi nerve 
fm^aiM€ appeared, as a continuation. Another 
jtodiCftl adopled the title Mm'tire de FrftHee. So 

fe continuance must nece^jiiirily ^ive value to 
tents of a Journal, although they may not 
rn of the most intereiiting character at ilie 
te of their publiciiLton, M^rettry is, In France, 
well as in Germany, a very oofDiniHi uatne for 

lUALE ; the first Wednesday after the 
L^^. ..-. ...ions of the French parliaments, thi tliis 
f , they held a full session^ in ortler to discuss the 
ficiencies in the admUii^traliun of justice, and par- 
iilnHy in tJic course of business, and to lake 
^siires fur correctin|f tln'ni. The finit president 
d the crown ail VI jcate had alternately tiie duty 
rcfiortin^ to the meetinfj. Frctm the day of 
tembly, their speeches were called men^urmU, 
itis Tiauie was alw> givrn to a reproof or rebuke, 
icause the mctnbcr:>, on thi:» d^iyj received their 



repeimands. S«e Crmtm-Adrntaie. Pmrimmmta^ atti 

( L RY (caltod, liy the Greek?, Hermt^) «w 
...t^ -.-.« of Jupiter and Maia, ilie daueliter of AUaa. 
Acoordini^ lo traditiiif^ Ami^m was Kii lilitli-pbre. 
Four hours oftcf Ilia fainh« lie left bia csvdle, Knd 
invented tlie tyre, which lie made by kUltog a lor* 
tiiise, and slrin^iitf the shell with seven strings. He 
tlien sang to it tite loves uf Jupiter and lua nolher 
Maia. Having: concealed tht Ijre in hm eridle, be 
begao to seek fur food ; for wtikh purpoie, be wetit, 
in the evening, bo Pieria, and stole 6lty oxeo of the 
tacred herd of the Kods, which be drove backward 
and forward to cuolouDd tlieir tracks ; tlieiu goin^ 
backward himself, be drove them backward also; 
and, after ha vine killed two of tbem near the river 
Alpheua, masted tliem by a fire prvcured by rubbing 
two sticks toeelber, and sacrificed a part to tbe f^^dit 
He concealed the retneiuder in a cavern. Hf also 
carehiliy destroyed all truces of thein. Tlic next 
moniing Apollo misBed hb oxen, and went in search 
of tbem ; but he cookl di!»cover no traces of tliein until 
an old man of Pylos told him that be had seen a boy 
driving a herd of oxen in a very strange manner. 
Apollo now discoveredly by his prophetic art, that 
Mercuiy wat the thief* He hastened to Maia, and 
accuaefi the infant, who pretended to be asleep, and, 
not terrifie^l by the threat of the gtxl, that he would 
hurl him into Tartarus » steadily maintained his inno- 
cence. ApoHo, not deceive*! by the crafty child, 
carried his Gnm plaint to the god of gods, ^f ercury 
lied even to him. But Jupiter penetrated tbe artifice 
of the boy , and perceived him to be the offender ; yet 
lie was not angry with him, but, smiling good-natur- 
edly at his cuunintr, ordered him lo show tlie pUi*e 
where tbe oxen were ci>Dr«'aled. To secure bun, 
A|K>ib bound his hamls ; but bis chains fell off, and 
tlie cattle appeared, Wund log^ether by tw<»s. Mer- 
cury then began to play upon his newly invented 
lyre, at which Apullo was su much enrapturetl, that 
he beggetl the instrument ot the inventor, learned of 
him how to play im it, and gave him a whip ui 
drive tlie herds, tlienceforih tilouging to both in 
common. Apollo waa still more astoiibbed when the 
ingenious gcxi also gave the flute its tones. They 
then concJyded a contntct with eodi other : Mercury 
promised never to steal Apolh/s lyre or bow, and 
never to apprt>ach his dwellius • ll^*? latter gave him 
in return, the golden wand of peace, tlie caducrm. 
The ancients represent Mercury as tlte herald and 
messenger of the god!i. He conducts tlie souls of 
the departed to Uie lower world (whence he is called 
pjt^chQpompos), and is tlier*>fore the herald of Pluto, 
and the executor of his commands. 1 1 is nmgic wand 
had the power to close the eyes of mortals, to cau^e 
dreams, and wake the slumbering, 'ihe qualities 
requisite for a herald he possessed In the hi^hnst i»er- 
fection, and Iwstowf d them on others — ^mce, dipiity, 
aad insiniiaiiog mannern. He was also the symbol of 
prudence, cunoin^ and fruud, and evf n cjf perjury. 
We must remember iJiot rude antiquity did not, as we 
do, associate any tiling dishonourable or base with 
these ideas. Whoever was distinguished fur artifice 
and deceit, as, for example, Ulysses, was a fevourite 
of Mercury, ami enjojed his assistance. Mercury 
was also distinguisbetl as the god of theft and ojb^ 
bery, especially when fraud and cuimiiitf wire em- 
ployed. Ihe exploits of his childhoiid have this 
symlKjlical ^igni&catiun. Among the actions t if his 
manhcKjd, tlie toliowingare examples of hts cunning : 
He accompanied Hercules wlien he carried off C-er- 
berus ; delivereil Jupiter from the cave into whitli 
Typhon hnd cast him ; rescued Mars from the orison 
in which the Aloides, fHus and Ephialtes bncl <ini- 
tilled him^ killed Argus, the keei*erof tiic unhui^py 
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Sf ilM paie«b«. I«lt«rk he He vii sbo racinM 
ift thv |MUitiii of f^ubiKT tmeUvi^a* tbe jQuifiSafi uf 
roadiv«iid i* Un? f^rotecWr vl Irmvei l#r«» (Se» H«rw*f§) 
My« frJBiK BMBf of bit amuurv Hfai riiililrap 
W999 niiiBif fow ' MMMf tlifiii w«n9 Pba and IImvia- 
p^rodHoi. M#feai7«ii«<NrBlilt>fi«iinMlltlieoit«ciiif 
llrtecv. but AtcmSm wtm ttm cbirf plac« ol' hu vor- 
■hlp, Hi* iMiifab «rtfe cmlled /Imntf^, ami urer^ 
tuiffiniiSint Invariuus wttji. H« liadsevfrai truipl*^ m 
Room, §ad ht* fc^iivnl t4Mik pla<« on thr l6Ui chT Mny 
(vhlohin'" t>iin«lraiiihiiBOll»wMaia}. 

Aitlliifr^ tiU i^fiioiilarij olmil htm 

, L»«v *i^ ••.«f(»>* |«fui{ier tbtm in thHr tndcy 
rttaHiMMiliMtMretiU-rprijiio. An 
hm mlooity repwa at nto i i Mcvnirjt Ar^» m tiw rude 
ll«nn«i. (q- v>) if> tlie moiiMWwMa uf the mure 
•iieitfil mpc, b* appears with hk hmrd Ju»t brarUi* 
m\ng to xrow; at a Jatrf pftriud^ the prrvailuig 
feMKwnlalkHif of him wrre aa an adroit henUi uini 
Btwte^ and be aQ|uirtd ihm a|i|waranoe of «xtJ>ttir 
nitli. hi Uiia d^mnctm^ ilio» nxtn wa^ alkmr«i to 
Mcy. rie wa« vvprvacnlMl as a boy, Ui the pnmt* of 
jtititii, and aLM> it) the full powi*r ut rnrlj itiatihuod. 
Amuoir tlie eurlrd Uncks of tlve Uiy apitror two pro^ 
jMSiiag wingi, I Ilk dress consisted of a short Irathcr 
tonic. In Cii Irfi Jiatid he bears a punt, »nd, hold- 
it^ hit ftebl forcHfttcr agaiiiit hi» cslnn^ aoiiiea arcblY 
H HNIM device Innis iniMl. Ai Ajraiith^ mw fiM 

witli cJie pune ii* hU hnod, w«tnrlin»t^ with the ctt^/ii- 
£«iu, and ttcimviiitii'ii wtUi his wktcetl ciafi, ^UtMJIng, 
eittlngf or walking. Ttm artisti or Ut«ii4itnea placed 
hioi MMJUlf t^M yiJutJirul and beardlf«s goda. Tlie 
■Mil fMnanifami traits of hia dianctrr are vl^uur airI 
dasMlf. Hii liHMt bak liea curiad orer hh htud 
md htmwKdi bia on and noiitb are amiU ; hi» pi^- 
•ilioaa, vbeincf UanSmm or fitting, always simple 
and ttff ; bit bend indmd fbrwai^, antl bis loidi 
tbunghtJul In his lirautiful and vigortms frame, wi* 
see toe Inventor of gjinnastics; In his attltuda, air, oiitl 
imct, we aee the prodancfj cunnLngp and good nature 
oTooe wbo omi eotlly fain ttffrjhotij, and acruui^ 
pUflit entry thinfp. In toe rfprMentaliuo vi Mm^iiry, 
ibe ralatiom of corporeal beauty and tMOtal drxtrnty 
■fv wouderfullr prei4*rred. Me la either entirely 
naked, or elaa on)y in the chhm^t^ which ii not 

tiikmak imf #ui with nnv **tw\Amifit'w kut Im. ttmn^lr iitPrtM.-ti 
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fiiiLpbiiritU, tlw bbck mn\ Ui« rtn), or Um prot&- tufj/hu- 
^rrf lUJil tJie deuto Kuip/tnrtt. *ltie fost is formed by 
lirubbLiigvJ|^i)robisly iiiu i^lahs or p^rceLiiiii murturttiree 
|iarcs»t i^iil|jliur and uiii; of mf rciiry;, or by adding mer- 
[Cliry at inter\aU^ajid wkUugiuuiuii.tu its uwii wei^ttt 
of iKieki^d sylpliiur. 'I lie sftiiiiid, wliicU is cwuiiimidy 

KJled ciftnalfar, or rermUmn^ \>k ftjriiied by swblinimg 
e pmLc^sulpliurei. Lm'ge t^uaniities of iL are ujbhu- 
IbcLyred jti Ihillond. Theordiiiary pruct^H^ot^jiibUiii 
^rimlin^ lo^eiher 150 jiouiids of sulphur and 1080 of 

Kilicksdver, and then hfatiiix d»e niixturi^ in a cabU 
Mix pijt, two and a htiLf frel in iitauuier mid one imjt 
deep, priH'aytions bi'ing liiketi lliiil tJie mixture dcH*^ 
•Hot take fire, 'i'ht cftldned Ethiops is iben grouiki 
lo powder, aiid ifttrtkluceii into pots capable of b(jJdiii|( 
Iwtfiitj-lmir otuices of waipr earli, to wtiicb are at^ 
Miadicxl siibliuiiiig vess^^b, or buit ben«i!< of eiiriiien- 
' irare. The subbniation y^sually takes Uiirtysix buurs, 
tivn tlie subbiuers ai-c taken out of tlie fitriiaceT 
%ied^ and broken. I'be acids i^ustain aa uuportunt 
io-M tt> mercury. AM cjf tliem either di$!H>ive tbe 
' ur iniiL*' wall its oxides. Siilphnric iicid exerts 
fttJe or no itctioa upmi it in the cuJd, btu, if heftt hv 
^pliett it \^ ili^compo^d, Uil- uierciiry ts oxidated, 
Iphtiroiis arid is diseiii^j^etJ^ and tlie oiciiie oi^m- 
lines witli tije remaining ueid. '1 bis pruto gulp/mfe 
mercury crystaliif's in slentlier prisms, Ibrming a 
i, soft, and partly liquid. It is very acrid, deli- 
tf iiihJ soitibie in water. If it is uri^ed with a 
luaily raided anbl the mass beciimes dry, 
is more iiijt*tdy oxidated, and a jjortton 
acid is dissipated. On |Hiuriiig boding 
on thi» dry mass^ it ai.'(|uires a iivt^ly 
colour, formiiij^ an insoluble p<jwder, kiiowti 
If tile app4'Uatioii of tutitith mineral^ or yellow sul- 
DBle ol niertiury. 'Iht* water, in tliis process, pro- 
the usual efiect which it has when itdecwraposiifs 
frUliic salts. Exerting a stronger attraction to the 
id than to the meUiilic oxide, it combines prinei- 
\\\j with tile tornier, but, from tho influence of 
lantity on rhemical affinity, the acid carries with it 
portion af ttie oxi^le, and conversely, from tlie 
blMTatton of the saoie force, the oxide which i^ pre- 
Ipitatetl retains a portion of the acid combine*! with 
The neutral sulphate is thus resolved into a 
Iper-sniphate, which the WAter dissolves, and a 
plib-stiiphate, which renminbi inidissolvcd. This sab- 
bJphate is chiefly used in pre^mrinj^ corrosive stibli- 
ite aiiJ cahuuei Nitric add acts on mercary with 
riiitj, oxidHaiting tt^ annf nHubining with tJie oxide^ 
■uiiiig tt perfect solution. The product of this- 
tioci vanes coiisiderubly, particularly with regard 
t^<e slate of oxidation^ according to the circum- 
QCes under which it is exerted. If the acid is 
Iut«d with rather na>re ilum an equal part of vvnterj 
if the attioa is not acceli?ratei1 by befit, tlie pro- 
only is foroied^and the salt i'5 tlie pruta ttifrttte 
curtf. If tlie acid is less diluted, and if its 
on the mettd be promoted by heat, the penix- 
Is pn^iluced, and tlie ccHnpound is the ^ter niirafe. 
tnercf'ry. Both these solution^t, when concentrated 
»t4illitie, a njiiss being cJepitsited, consisting of a 
igerics of slender prisms, Botli salts are corrosive, 
' scent, aiaJ soluble in water. If the solution 
per-nitrate is poured into water, a partial de- 
Itkni happenSf similar to llait of sulphate of 
jfcury, and a yellow insoluble sub- per- nitrate of 
kcrcury is precipitated. Nitrate of mercury Is de- 
p<»sed by the alkalies nnd earths; nad ta the«ie 
^inpositiona are well diNplayed the diflerences 
arise from diflerent states of oxidation of the 
By polasli, smJa, or lime, adde<l to the 
ion of the proU> nitnite, a precipitate of a i^ray- 
\l cotnnr, with a tin:;e of yellow, is thrown down : 
tlte solution of the per intratv Uie prtiipitale b 



yellow, more or leas bright. These precipitates are 
sub-aitrales, tlie oxide, separatetl by tlie alkali, re- 
taining a {Mjrtion of the acid combined with it. The 
action of narmonia on these solutions is more peculiar. 
From the solution eontatning the mercury at a high 
state of i»xidatlon, it throws down a white precipiLate, 
winch is a ternary conibinetion of tlie oxide, with jjor 
tioris of iht* arid aad alkali. From Uie solution lit 
which the metid exists at the minimum of oxidutioiw 
it I brow s dtnt II a precipitate of a dark gray or hint* 
cohnir. The gray precipitate by ammonia {ojriffum 
hifdntrgtfri einf^reitm of the. phhrnmcopceius) is a 
preirpanition much used in ntedicine. II is a an Id 
merctirial, and is very similar, in its operation on 
the system, to the mercurial preprations formed by 
trittiration. To oblnm it of anilorm composition, it 
is necessary to n^e every precauthm to moderHle the 
action of the nitric acid mi tJie metal, as hy free 
diJution with water, aad hy avoiding the applicfitioa 
of heat. A /utmwatin^ preparatitui of merciu-y is 
obtained hy dissolving LOO grains in one and a half 
ounce by measare of nitric acid. This solmion is 
poured cold into two ounces by measure of alcoliol 
in a glass vessel, and heat is ajjplied till efferves- 
cence is excited, thtiugh it ordinarily CA>mes on at 
common temperalures, A white vapour undohiies 
on the surface, and a powder is gradually precipitated, 
which is inaaediutely to be c«»llecleti on a filter, well 
washedt and cautiously dried. This powder deton- 
ates loudly by gentle heat or slight friction. It luis 
been very much used of bte as the match powder, 
or priming, for the percussion caps of the detonating 
lucks of fowling pieces. Two grains and a liidf of 
it, mixed wilb one-sixth of that weight of gimpowder, 
form the quantity for tjne per<'ussii>n cap, according 
to the researches of AuberL, Pelissier, and Gay- 
Lnssnc. In preparing this powder in quantities, Uie 
fulminating m^nrcury sbonhl be raotstened with thirty 
I»er cent, of water^ then triturated in a mortar, and 
thereafter miagled with the sixth part of its weight 
of gunjMjwder. Matches of this kind resist damp 
very well, and tnke fire alter several hours* immersimi 
in water. The detonating match, or priming pow- 
der, made with chlorate of potash, sulphur, and 
charcoai, has tlie inconvenience of ru^iting and soiling 
the fowling pieces, and thence causing them to misai 
fire ; whereas, with the above fulmimitiag wowder, 
a hundre<Ll shots may be discharged successively TJie 
mercurial percussion caps are sold now in Paris lor 
three francs ami a half per tltoiisaufj. The acetic 
and most other acids ct>mbine with the oxide of mer- 
cury, and precipitate it from its soltiLion in the nitric 
acid. Muriatic acid d*ies not acton mercury. When 
mercury is heated in chlorine^ it luiriiswilha pale red 
flame, uimJ tlie substance calleti Cfirrostve ftthtimatr 
i> formed, riiis deutochhride imiy also be f^trmwl 
by mixing together equEil parts of dry bi deuto-sul- 
pliate of mercury aad common salt, and subliming 
ihe corrosive sahlimate rises, and incruststhe lop of 
the vessel, in the form of a beautiful white semitrans- 
parent mass, comjKised of very small prismntir 
needles. Its specific gravity is 5T4. It"* taste i^ 
acrid, stypio- metallic^ and eminently disRgre^nble. 
It is a deadly poistm. Twenty p;irts of cold water 
dissolve it. and less than one of boiling water. It i^ 
ct imposed of 73'5M mercury and 2b 47 chlorine. It 
amy be recognised by tlie followiag clinrncters: It 
volntili«e<j ia white fume-*;, which seem to tarnish a 
bright copperplate, but really communicate a ctiat- 
iiig of raetJilhc nu-rcury, which appears glossy white 
on friction. When caustic potash is made to act on 
tt with heat in a 2:!ass tube, a red colour appears, 
which by gentle ignition vanishes, and metallic: mer- 
cury is then found to \n\v the uf>p<T part ot the tiilie 
, \i\ aiuiute globules. Solution of coirusjiN e subliiaati; 



The cftet uC thta aotidole It to omnrert 
Clw coimm wibliiMg fMo oBkond Salphoffcted 
l i|JiuK f BBf tin bt CMploytd ■long with CMFtioi. 
The MipcAlmlr uC —itu i y (ai^mrriMt ifv^Snt, 
or oifaMl)* ^ unaUy iBrmcd fraoi the deutiMhloride, 
fay tritwrntinr Ibar perti of the letter with three of 
quicksUver tiU the f lobolei difoppeer, aud sul^jectinfi: 
the mixture to a subliming heat By levij^Oiiig and 
cdiik*urating with warm water the sublim^ giayisii- 
white cake, the |ioition i4 soluble comftiTe sublimate 
which had eMra|N^ clmiropusition is removed. It 
umy also be niadr by addiiii^ solution of proto nitrate 
«>f incTCury to solution of common ^It ; tlie proto- 
(hloride, or calouu'l precipitates. Ttie following is 
the process used at Apotltecaries' Hall, LondiMi: — 
Fifty poiukis of memiry are Mled with seventy 
pouiidk of sulphuric acid to dryne», in a cust-iroii 
vess4*l ; sixty-two pcMuid« of tlie tlry salt are ihtur- 
ated with ft»rty pcHinds ami a half of mercury until 
tlie glolwles disapfiear, and thirty-four pounds of 
coinnuNi salt are tlien added. This mixture 't* sub- 
milled to heat in certlten vessels, and from ninety- 
five to one huiKlred pounds of calomel are the result. 
It U waslied in large qinntities of distilled water, 
after having been grouml to a fine and impalpable 
pi>wder. ^Vlien proto-i'hloride of mercury is very 
sl«>wly sublimed, four-sided prisms, terminated by 
priMus, are obtained. It is nearly tasteless and in- 
soluble, and is purgative in doses of five or six grains. 
1 Ls specific gravity is 7 * 1 76. Exposure to air darkens 
its surlare. It is not so v<ilatile as the deutiM^loride. 
Nitric acid dis«»olves calomel, converting it into cor- 
rosive sublimate. Protf>-rhloride of mercury is cutm- 
ponied of mercury 84 74(>, and chlorine 15*254. 
Therp are two iwiidet of mercury ; the one yellow, 
tlie oUier retl ; Uith are fusible and volatile. The 
yellow, or prot iodide ^ contains one half less iodine 
tlian tlie deutiot lide ; tlie latter, wlien crystallised, is 
a bright criniMin. They are boili decomposed by 
(!oii(Teiiinited sulphuric and nitric acids. Tlie mrtnl 
iK converted into an oxide, and iodine is disengaged. 
They an likewise decompoketl by oxygen, at a red 
heat. 

Mercury, on account of its fluidity, readily com- 
bines witli most of tlie metals, to which it commimi- 

ciltPH iiMirp t\r !»«« (if it« fiicilMl'itv \Vlif>n th«»«» 



with ft litUe water, in order 
pov off the water, sad dktm 
UtUe acetic acid; lUa %rU < 
lead, which wiU ba iMieatod 
tate, with aalphamed walar; 
tion, add a litUo nlphate of • 
pitate a sulphate of lead, < 
seventy per centum of metal, 
by pour ins a nitric loliition. p 
into distilled water; a white } 
if this metal be pment. Ti 
manner, by a wrak solotioo of 
which tlin>ws down a purple s 
exposing the metal to tieat. 

Ores of Mercury, The m 
iutpkurei are the only two < 
extraction of tliis metal. Th 
in globules, disseminated thi 
adhering to the sides of cavi 
form of little drops, and rarely 
of considerable dimensions, so 
dipped up in pails; though i 
cieut quantity to form the sok 
Occasionally it is found ami 
containing one third its wei| 
tliis condition, it is rarely obsr 
the form of the rliombic doil 
phurei is the common ore, wh 
tiie mercury of commerce. 1 
in rtiomboiiLs and six-sided pri 
cocliineal red ; lustre admai 
translucent ; streak scarlet-i 
than gypsum, secUle, aiid eas 
gravity, 6*7 to 8 2. It alsi 
compact, and often bieiKled w 
which communicates to it a 
colour, whence the name of h 
ore b very rich, and affords, fc 
or eighty-five per centum of m 
bituminous gives eighty-one 
muriate of mercury, or horn 
and presents itself in such s 
mines, as scarcely to receive tin 
aud it is sought after only b 
occurs in incrustation, and 

n iio/Iro nam I ar nnema ^Ar«M!(*af 
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aiPtaL These mhics kivp nlrrmly been ezplortd to 
dejitlt ijot far fruni UKX) fctL Ihey are c!apAb]e of 
mislnEig aiiiiuBlly 6D()0 quintals of melal ; but ihe 
^Auslriaii ^ovcTtinient, in order to mainUiiii the vaJyc 
'of Uie ineLal, have hmiUil Uidr prckluce to I5Q0 
" [uiulals per aiiimm, Thfir tutal produce from 1809 
JSltJ^a pcriud uf My-six tn on Uis^ was 1^419,41^5 
luniis of luiTcury ; 270,0211 pounds of vtntiiJion ; 
'6, if 2! 5 poiiruls cif lump cinnabar ; t>,400 pouBda of 
lonitd ; g,6G7 pounds of red precipitate, and 2,450 
'|M>uiid^ of corrosive suhliumtt* TJie nit^moraljie con- 
flagration of tJie!»e mint'ii in 1803 was exiing;uisiied 
tmlj by filhng tlitnr chambpra and ^lUeritis wilft 
water, and thi» mercury vrJiidi wa-s sublimed duriii||r 
that cattt«troj>he, occasioned the must dreadfuJ di&. 
ea-^es among more ihan ^OQ persuum. Next to the 
inini^ of [dria come tliose of Alnmden, in the pro- 
vince of Manche, in Spain, and which are neitrly as 
rich m those of Idria- 'rheir rutun anutial product 
fs aWut 50(K> quintal** of quicksilver. I'hese cele- 
ii]in€5, near wiiich are aJ^ those of Cuebas 
Aima^ienejos, were known to the Romans, and, 
is presumed, are tliose alluded to by I'liuy, under 
m nmiw of the mines of the territory of Sisapanns. 
fier having; been^ for a great number of years, 
out to tlie merchants of Ansbourgj, they are 
w explored on acctmnt of the pxjvernment, and 
ir pruihrct is exclusively ajiplied lo the amalgama- 
of g:old and silver in the mines of Mexico and 
South America. The mines of the palBtmate, situ- 
atfnj upun the left bank of thi^ Rhine, Dpproach next 
■^ im|Kjriance to those of Idda ami Almiiden. Their 
inual product is estimated at about half that of the 
li^h mines. There exist in Hungary, in Bohe- 
and in many utli*T jiarts of tJennany, small 
itions tor mercury, of which the total yield is 
it 400 qinntal); per annum. The mines of 
iianca Velira, in Peru, have aflbrded an immense 
ipply of quicksilver for the purposes of amalgams- 
[i in the new world. Between the years 1570 
18(10, thi-y are said to bave fumi«;bed 537,000 
[umtals of this metal ; find their actual product is, 
present, rated at 1800 quintals, Tlie ores of 
lercury are found in several places in Mexico, but 
|U« nowhere wrou^jht to any extent. In 1590, m^r- 
I eury was sold in Mexico at £40 10*, per cwt.; in 
' 1750, it had diminished to J£l7 IT^ ; in 1782, a fnr- 
I Ihrr reduction bad taken place, the price then bein^ 
I £8 lis. CuL 1 he consunkption was estimated in the 
year 1803 (for Mexico), when the mines were in full 
work, as being 5^,000,000 pounds per annum. 

MERCY, Francois iie» one of the most distin- 

|ili!th«d generals in the tliirty years' war, was bom 

kt Longwy, in Lorraine, and ri*se in the service of 

the elector of Bavaria, throusrh the successive ranks. 

^fler having defeated general RantMU at Tiittlinefen, 

be was a [1 pointed, with the rank of Ravarian liente- 

jkirit- general an<l imperial ficldmarshal, to the com- 

Ihand of the combined forces, and captured Rotweil 

Ind reberlingen. In the succeeding year (,1644), 

Priborg fell into his bands, and he threw up a forti- 

le<) camp in its vicinity. The great Con do attacked 

bitn in this position, and, afier a comlmt of three 

|ay5, compelled him lo relife. Tureime pursued 

bim, hut the rrireat was stt ahly conducted, that the 

French general was unable Ui obtain any advantage 

^tr him. May 5 (April sr5), l(i43, be defeated 

•j^urefine, at Marienthal [Mergcntheim), and fell, 

August 3, in the liattle of Allen-heiiu, near Kord- 

lingcn. lie was buried on the field, and a stone was 

ftiised with the inscription Sl/n, riatur^ hrroem cnka*, 

I fluus«ea Ut in his Emilr (hv. iv.), very jtistly remarks 

^liiat the simple ntjuie of one of his viclorie* woutd 

^tiave been preferable to this pompous sentence, bor 

r- fuweil from antiquity. 




MERCV» Flortsioki) Clapde de, a grandson of 
the preceding, bt>m in Lorraine, UJ66, entered tliC 
service of the emperor Leopold, 1G82» ami distil*- 
cuisbed himself as a volmiteer in the defence of 
Vienna against the Turk*. His gallantry, particu- 
larly in the battle of Zeuta, 16UT (see Kugene), was 
rewarded with ihe rank of mnjor. He afterwards 
served with equal distinction m Italy and on the 
Rhiue» In 1705, he stonned the lines of Pfaffen^ 
hofen, and compelled the trench to retreat under 
the cannon of Strasburg. In ITOti, Ite covered 
Landau by his skilful manrouvres, and supplied it 
witli proviiions and trwms. In 1707, he defeated 
geneml VivBos, at Oflenhurg; but^ iii 170J>, having 
penetrated too far into Alsace, was entirely liefeutcd 
at llumersheim* In 1716, he commanded ap^ain^t 
the Turks, as field-niarshal, and took part in the 
victories of Peterwardein and Belgrjide. In 1719, 
he c*)mmanded, with equal success, in Sicily, agaiiisi 
the Spaniards, and, during the peace, exerted him- 
self it! improvhig the condition of the Bannat. In 
1734, he receiveiJ tlie command in Italy, and occu- 
pied tlie duchy of I'arma ; but fell, while leading Ibo 
attack, in person, on the viikige of Croisetta* His 
remains were interred at lleggio* 

MERtjANSER {mergw); a genus of aquatic 
bints, consisting of five si>ecie3. Ihese bhrds are 
wild and untamable, migrating, according lo the 
season, fr r^m cold to temperate cliniatea. They 
keep in flo<'ks, the adult mules usually by them- 
selves j leaving the yoimg widi the females. '1 liey 
are extremely voracious, deUroying immense num- 
bers of fislu They build among ^^as?, near frei^li 
water: the nest Ls lined witli down, and contains 
from eight to fourteen eggs. The male keeps near 
tlie nest, though the femnle alone incubates. They 
swim with the body very deep in the wuter, the 
head and neck only appearing ; dive by plunging, 
and remnin under water for a long time. They 
walk hadly; Hy well, and for » lung time. Their 
flesh is dry J and of a bod flavour. 

MERIAN, ^L\TTiiK%v, senior, Ixjro at Basle, in 
15!*3, studied at Zurich, imder Dietrich .Meyer, and 
at (3ppenheim, imder ThetHbre de Bry, settled at 
Frankfort on the Maine, and died in IfiSl. H is prin- 
cipa! engravings consist of views of tlie chief cities of 
Europe, fiarticularly those of fiermany, witJi de- 
scriptions, and are reraarkaliie for the excellence of 
their perspective. His other works are landscapes, 
itistorical scenes, the chase, he. 

His 5on Matthew, born at Basle, lligl, was a 
good painter of i>ortmits. He studied at Rome, 
1044, travelled in Kngland, the Low Countries, 
Fmnce, &c., and died in J 687. 

Maria Sibylla, a daughter of the elder Mattliew, 
was bom at Frankfort, in lt)4T. She studied un<ler 
her step-father Mi>refels, ami Mtgnon, and was diis- 
tinguished by the ta^te, skill, and accuracy with 
which she painted flowers and uisects in water 
colours. Her aeal for this departmeni of painting 
induced her to make a voyage to Surinam, lor the 
puqjose of observing the metamorphosis of the 
insects of tliat counG7 ; and, after a residence of 
two years, she retumctt witli a large collection of 
drawings of insects, plants, niid fruits on vellum. 
Her works are Erucurttm Ortus^ Jthuentma^ ei 
Bhtamorphotit; Misiury of tl»e Insects of Luro|>ej 
and Metamorphmu Iiuectorum SurinmnefisitfTn^ysilh 
sixty plate*. She died at Amsterdam, 1717. One 
of her daughters published a new edition of tlie last 
tamed work, which her moUier was preparing ut tlie 
time of her death, 

MERIDA, or YUCATAN ; one of the states of 
the Mexican confederacy. See YtfefiUtH/imd Mr^rwa, 

MERIDIAN, in astrunumy (froiu the I^itiu mer*- 
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fties, mitl-fliy), !s n prcai cirfleof the ceLp^tuiI splierp, 
pussing tiimii^h the fMiies of Ihe earth aiitJ th»* spniUi 
nnd jiaidlr^ crossing; tlie equiitor at ri^ht anpleSv and 
rliviijing tlif: sphere into mi cvistem jiiitl western Jifiui- 
sj*tii'iT. WJieii the sun \3 on tilts tirtle, it b ncKin or 
mid da J, to all pbcfs «itiiatfd under thnt meridian, 
whrnce the derivation ot the weird, as above stated. 

Meridian^ in geog-raphy; a correspoiidhig^ ti»rrea. 
triai circle in tlie plane of l\w former, uiid wiiich, 
ther**f«re^ pjBSse^ through tlie p<iles of the enrth. All 
|i laces aitualed under the same meridiau have their 
I moll or mill [tight at the same tiiii** ; Ivut, utMler dif- 
ferent meridians, it will arrive sooner tir later, aceord- 
uig OS they are situated to the eastwani or westward 
of each other ; vis. the !^im wdl be U|Hjn tSiat meri- 
dian soonest which is nio'^t to the eastwards aud that 
at the rate of an hour for every fifteen de^ecs, 

Fir^t Mrridmn is that froui which all the others 
are reckoned, wJiich, Ijeiiij^ totally arljitrary^ luis been 
variously dio^en by difl'erent geographen*. Flotemy 
makes tUs f^rst meridian pass tliroii^Ti tlie most 
western of the Canary islnnd? ; others have choseu 
c«|>e Verd ; some the Feak of Teiierifle, others the 
blariii of IVrro, ^c.; hut most naiiotisi now consider 
that the fa-st raeridiaii which passeji over their metw- 
polis, or their principal observatory. Thyfl tlie Brit- 
ish reckon from tiie meridian of nn^enwich ; the 
French from Paris ; the Bpatiish from Madrid ; the 
Americans from Washiugton, &lc. 

Meridian of a Giohe is the brazen circle irt which 
it tiinis,and by which it is supptirted. The Bra't^u 
Meridian is divideti into 3C0 equal parLs^ called de 
grefjf. In tlie njiper sem Scire te of tlie trass meridian 
these degrees are no robe red from to*>0, or from the 
eqtiator tovh'ards the pKile^^, and are used for finding^ 
die latitudes ofpIac.es. On the lower semicircle of 
the brass meridian they are nujiibered fmm to 90, 
from tlie poles towards the equator, and are (ised in 
Uie elevation of the poles. 

Mrruiian Lime is a north and sotitlt line, the exact 
tieteraii nation of which is of the greatest importance 
ill all cases relutiri|^ to astronomy, geoprraphy, dial- 
iin*:, &c,, because on this idl the other parts have 
Iheir dejhendence. The most celebrated meridian 
line is tliat on the pavement of the chorch of St 
Petronio, in Bolog^ua, which was drawn to the leu|rih 
of 120 feet, by the celebrated t^aivhiui. VVitliout 
knowing the nieridiun line *»f a place, it would be 
impossible to make a diab set a clock, or measure 
deji^ees on the ejirth*s surface. For the measure- 
ment of dei^rees of the meridian, see the article 
Degrrfs^ Mcastfrefnent of. 

Meridian Line^ on a dial, is the same as the 12 
o'clock hour Irm?. 

Bfagtteiie Meriditsit ; a qreat circle passing^ through 
tlie magnetic poles, i^ee Mnffneiixm. 

Meridian Jlfitvde ; the altitude of any of the 
heavenly Irnihes when they are upon the meridian. 

MERINO SHEEl*. See Sfieep. 

MKRMN, Am BROS K, a British writer, who flour- 
ished about the latter end of the fifth century. The 
accotints we have of him are so mixed up with fiction, 
that to disf ittani;r|t' lii^ real lite from the mass would 
be impo*iiNible, He was said to bt* the son of a de- 
m*>n and a daughter of a kiiifsr of England who 
was a nun. His hi rtli- place was Carmarthen, in 
Caledonia. lie was instructcii by his father in 
all branches of science, and recciveti from him the 
power of work i 01^ mirmh*s. He was the greatest 
SB|[e and malhemniician of his time, the counsellor 
and friend of four Fn«lish kiu^, Vtirtij^ern, Anibro^ 
sius, t'tlier Fendragon, and Arthur. \ ortigeni« at 
the a*lvice of his magicians, hu<l resolved to build an 
imprejpiabie tower, in order to secure himself against 
ilie Saxons i but the fotuiihttiott was t^carcely laid, 






when tlie eartlt opened by nif^lit and stralUy«red H nft 
The magicians informed the kin^r, thai to give n^ 
ness to the fimndKlion, he most wet it with the 
of a child L»om without a father. After much 
the yonn^ Merlin was broiitfht to the king. 
Merlin had heiird the dictum of the 
disputed with them, and showed ihem that 
foundsiiion of the tower was a grreat Inkit, and i 
tile lake two great ntg^)D|r dragons, on« red, 
sentin/j the British, one white, rrpresmting the Sn- 
ons, 1 he earth was dog opefi, and no som>er wm 
the dragons found, tlurn they commenced a fanv 
battle ; whereupon Merlin began to weep, and li 
titler profihecies respecting^ the future $tat« of fm^ 
land. Ihe miracles ascribed to him are nitmpmk 
He is saiti lo have escaped from the Saitons in a Af 
of class* Instead of dying, it wu^ sup^toard thai* 
fell int*J a majijic sleep, frcun which, after 
otl, he would awake ; and to this fable Spenseri 
in his Faery Queen» In U»e British iiius>eufli 
Compte de la fie de Merlin et dc sem Fats et Ct 
de ses PruphicicM {2 vols,, folio, oii vellum, wiUwil 
dale or place). ^Ve have also tlie Life of Mfritfi, 
sumamed Ambri*8ius, by T. neyirurid. See Wjm> 
tuns HiUortf nf P(}etrtf,Hm\ Spenser's Faery ^^«, 
&c. 

Mf'^llLON, in fortific^itioo, is that part of 8 fv»> 
pet which is terminated by two embrasiirrsofi yt^ 
tery. Its hei^^ht and thickness are the same wfCli tlil 
of the parallel ; but its breadth is |;eneraliy aiiiel<l 
on die inside, and six on Ibe uut^kle. It servef bi 
niver tluise on the battery from ihe enemy ; andUll 
l>etter when made of earth, well beat and cloteytlM 
when built wiUi stones, liecaiise tliey fly atxKit, ni 
wound those tliey should defend, 

MERMAID (from tlie AngU>-Saxon mefr. iMki 
fabulous creature, which seamen have descnbwii 
Imviog^ the head and l>oily of a woman with tha iril 
of a fish. iMcniiaids are represented aa 
f n^en hair, breasts, aiid arms^ and as 
floalinp^ on the surface of the oce«a« 
^ves them a voice ; 

I hi^^iird R, ini>rnijdd^ i»n « dolph ■ - ' ^ ' 
Utteriiifr Bueh dulcet aii4 Imtn 
Tiutt tin? r«de ftcii jfiTf w civil 

OSi>ruD, in jiidtHminci ...,., , 

This reminds us of the aiicicnt syrens, 
were winged and clawed. (See Syren$^ 
liftve also been seen, if we may tnisi the 

I he stories have prf>bably arisen from Uw 
ance of !*hoca*, luid simifnr rr<*atiires, 

MKllOE ; a city and state of ancient ElbMlki* 
the north-easterly part of Africa^ upon % viiiy 
peninsula, surrounded by sandy deserts, and ImnoM 
by the Astapus (Bahre) Ahiad), ttie White rrrcc,^ 
pio|w*rly the Nile, on the west, and ihe A 
i;now the Tucazze) on the east, as 6ir as tlie 
province of Gojam, It now forms tiie djttnct ^ 
Atbar, between la"* and 18^ north latitude, with i 
town of the sanie name, and iies in the kti^nlosi of 
ijennaar, which constitutes a part of Nubtt, tb 
people of the ancient priestly stiite of Meme^MBtf^ 
in^ to lleroiintus, wert^ negroes, aiid am tlif ^ 
black nation of which we luive any aroouiit^ tlfttlM 
made much prog^ress in iiitellrctoal ri»ltiTil»«- 
Ttiey had a fixed constitution, a itovemiiieiit. la«V 
and relifjiou. The ^oveniment wn* in ihe \mmk m 
a caste of priests, whidi chose a ktn^ fhmk lli»ttg* 

I I um tier, who was obliged to live and ad ^~" 
to cerUiin prescribed rules. The prieitt at 
could dijom the king to death in tile name of iImI 
and he oiust submit. It was customary hw tktwm^ 
(ministers) of ttie king to sliare the Mme hUt vil 
their mrtHter, even death. Fr);;aiiiene9^ klm ^ 
Mcroe, in tlie tliinl century B. C, duxiio; iht fii|> 
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ui Ptolemy 11., in I'^g7pt, first Ttmde hims<»lf imlf pen- 
dent of iJjis op|«rr«i^ive prit'stlitKid by mimJerirtg ihe 
ffiests in the gulden lenipk*. Meroi? was the centre 
«f tlie great enravan tmde lH*twe^n Etiiiopia, Egypt, 
Araltia^ NonhtTii Afnra. and liidiE. t^f'veral roio- 
ies went fruni Me me, tiud the first civilized sfate In 
^gypt» tliat of 'I heljps, whic^h, as a resort for the 
iravttijs, always r^ jiuiined intimately ronnecied with 
enie, and was govenied by priests, must have 
|origii lilted tlienee. The priests wt^m of a Itghter 
iJinpiexiou than the others, and were prolxibly de- 
luded from Imlia, from vliirh, generally ?ipeaking^. 
leroe and the Ethiopian coa^Ls must Imve receivet] 
Iheir first liihAbitiinK Ammiiniiim {see jfmmtm^ nm\ 
fkmis) ftko was a small priestly stale, with a king, 
Ibiinded by Egyptians and by Ethiopians fnim Meroe. 
Meroe and Axum (in Abyssinia) which apjienrs to 
Imve been also a col*>ny from Meme, remiiined the 
*'»'iiLre of the southenii ccimmerce till the time of the 
^iiihtans. The existing nionimients of their orclii- 
t4«ture, and many other vfstig*^ of tJiem, prove 
tlieir early religious and social ctiltivation. Frederic 
Cailliaud of Nnntes has g^iven us tlie latest acci>Hnts 
III' iliese niemorinEs of Indian and Ethiopian antiquity 
bl his ravage ti Men/t^ an Fkifpe H^hc^ &c., en 
1819 — 22 (Paris, 18:^4, in ^i jvirts, vi-iili en^mvings 
•fid o)ap<it '^ vob.f folio). Cailliiiud tmik advnntai^e 
of the Nubian aimpai^n of Umail, the son of the 
lia of E|try|)t, in IS21, to ascend the Nile farther 
[O his predecessors had done. Gnu (q. v.) reached 
Illy tlie second cAtamct ; Browne, in IT93» went 
ly to Cobbe, in Uarfour (I at. 16^ K.y, Bnice went 
Sennaar to the coast of the Red sea, as far as 
30' ; hnt Cailliaud penetratei) into southern 
ia^ foltowing the principal brfinrb of the Nile 
north, ItK) leasrut^ above Sennaar, und 300 
farther from tlie stmtJicrn bnmdary of Egypt, 
Gau, into n new coinitry hitherto unknown 
to the geographers. He mnde observations and 
collecliuii*! illuslrntin^ the physicnl geopraphy and 
DAtiiral hbitory» besides obtuinin^ materials for 
an authentic map t^ the country lhmnp[h which he 
{lasted ; but he at ten* led jiarticnlHrly to the monu- 
inenl5« and niins of the most ancient an hitecinre. 
Hi* work, edited by Jomnrd, ttu*refore fonn* a sequel 
to that of t^an, siiwe Cailliaud l>e^ins where Gan 
iaishetL Cailiianti was well prepared for thi^ serond 
jpumey, and kept an accurate journal. With his 
IMi|Wiiioa Letoriec he settled nu^re than fifty points 
g^litrOIMMDically, collected plants, animals, tind min^ 
bnilt, and particularly tot»k drawings of tlie remains 
pOf lempl^. pyraminin, eobsMwes, bass-reliefs, and 
Greek and hieroglyphic inscriptions. He deseril>ed 
•nd »ketchetl aliout 100 ancient monuments, and dis- 
covered, on his way to Meroe, nearly eighty pyremi- 
lM i<*piilelire5. llie most remnrkahle are iJie temples 
of Na^ and Soleb, the ruins of Subah (Int. 13* N.), 
the pyramids at Parka I and Sheiidy ((handy), where 
' the ancient Meme was probably situated. Here he 
siso found the beetle worshipped by tlie Ecyptians 
{Scarab<pui. «ir Ji^nehttx gacer), a gold beetle, from 
which it nitiy lie concluded Uiatthe Fgyptians denvt^d 
llif-ir worship from the Ethiopians. The latter ftiil 
w«^r abt>ut their neck? the image of the Scarafurus. 
Cailliaud al^o found in the n-^fion of the ancient 
MertM* tlie huniivbscked ox, and Ihe true ibis, ns it 
is drlineateilon the Egyptian monuments. Among 
th» itM>re recent tni%ellers to Nubia are the Pni^sinn 
nitilimli»U doctor Ehrenl>erg an<i doctor Hcmprich. 
wIki, in 1823 etseq . under royal patronage, examined 
llw ttttsts of Ihe Red sen a* far as Nubia and Sennaar. 
Meaxpricb died at iMassuah, the principal port of 
AKraimia. June 30, 18^5. Ehn>iil)erg returneii. m 
1827, to Berlin. Eilwnrd RnppiL i native ol brank 
Ikift an Uie Maine, in 1823, pcncLnUrl iis larasD^ai 



gola, in the upper part of Nwbiii, and. fn 1885, 
returned to <'(uro from an excursion in Nigrilia. He 
then visited the cocists of the lied sea* went thence 
lo Abyssinia, and, in June, 181^7. ngain returned to 
Cairo, A Russian by the name ot Ssenkowskey, who, 
since I8"i0, has travelli-ii o\er some parts uf the East 
and Africa, relumed to St Petersburg in 182^* and 
publisheil his tiaveb in tlie Russian language, which, 
amon^ many other things, probably ccntain good ac^ 
counls of Nubia ^ 

JSfEROPE; the dangbter of Cypselus^ king of 
Arcadia, and the wife of Cresplionies, kingj uf Mesi- 
sen«. She bore him mnny children, of whum tlie 
youngfsst was jEpytus (according tosome.Telepbon- 
tes). Cresphontes having made many changes in 
favour of the coniTuon people, the nobles conspired, 
and slew him, with all I lis children except /Epytus^ 
whcun Merope concealed, and afterwards sent to her 
father, by wlw^m he was secretly educated. Poly- 
phontes, who assumed the government in Messene, 
caused a search to be raade for him everywhere in 
vain, and ollVrt^i a reward tti whoever should kill 
him. As soon as liie youtli was grown up. he went 
secretly to Messene, with the determitiati+m of reveng- 
ing his father's death. He there demanded of Poly- 
phonies tlie price which was set upon his own life, 
pretending that he had killed ^^-'pytus. MtTope, 
expecting a chanrje in the government, liad already 
sent a messenger to bring li:«ck her son. The mes- 
senger retumeil witli tlie ref^KJrt tliat ..^pytus Imd 
disappeared. She tiid not therefore doubt ttiat tlie 
stranger was actnaily the murderer of her son* and 
she determined to kill him while he was asleep. She 
was on tlie |»oint of executing her design, when she 
recognised her son, and concerted measures with him 
to take vengeance on Polyphontes, She pretended a 
reconciliation with him, and promised to reciprocate 
his love* Polyphontes immediately prepared a sacTi- 
fice ; but, while lie was at the altar, i^^pytus killed 
him, anti a'-cended his jmtemal throne. 1 bis story 
has been flriinmtised by Voltaire, Mallei, Alfieri, &C. 
MEK<>VlNi;iANS ; the first dynasty of Frank ish 
kings, which ruled in the norti^em part of Gaul, since 
called France. They derived their nataefnmi Mero- 
ivig (i/r-roren^;, the grandfather of Hlodowig (Ciovis), 



1 hty ruled frtmi 4m till 75^, when tliey were sup- 
planteii by the Ivart^lingiaiis (Carlovingians). Tliierry 
[Lettres sur Vthsioire dr France) has shown that this 
revolution was a national change, ihe second dynasty 
being eastern Franks (Austrasians), wfto had becomo 
predominant over tite Neustrians, or Western Franks, 
to whom the Merovingians belonged. See Frtince. 

M EHSC H, Van t^ta, leader of the Brabint patrints, 
in 1780, was boni at Menin, and entered the French 
service, in which he aci|tiired the title of the ^rrjrr,- 
Fieming. lie afterwanls served in the Attstriau 
army, in which he rose Ut the rank of tieiitenant- 
coluiiel. Tn the In^ginning of the opp<»sition to Aus- 
tria in the Low Coiintries, the commaoil of a hastily 
raised body of troops was given to him, with which, 
though undisciplined and interior to the enemy, he 
made a succesilul attack on th*^ imperial forces nt 
Ho»>estni«t<n, near Antwerp. Afier wim otJieriiic- 
cesstiil operations, which placed (.bent and Bmssela 
in his hands, th* chief corn ma nd of the Belgian 
troops was lntniitt«d to him. Party divisions soon 
however, fouml their way into the government, and 
Ihe enemies of \'an tier MerMrh sncceetlevl, by their 
iiitritjues, in removing him from his command, niMi, 
nithoy^h they could prove notliing asiamst him. threw 
him into prison. He remained in confinement until 
the Austrian^ recoveretl poweswon of the coiuiiry, 
and died at Menin, in 179». esleeoied ^^^-V'^^r-Vru. 

MEHSEBl'Rc; ; on the Saitl, over which is a sumo 
bridge, seat of government of a circle of the •»• 
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Jiqiior, the sea of sugar, th« e«i of clarified buLter, 
tlie seji of curds, tli« s^aof millc. and the ii^resh wator 
sm. In four sides of four diflereiit colours^ are 
4irit»tt^d to tlie four cardinal points, and watered by 
four rivers^ issuing from a comraon source, 

MKSCIHD, or MESGHID, or IMAN ALl, or 
M ESC 11 El J ALl ; a town of Arabian Irak, ninety 
miles soiitli of Baplnd ; Ion. 43"^ 34' E. ; iat. 32*^ 5' 
N. ; pojjMlalJon, OOiX^. Jt is near a large lake, called 
liahrmaty which communicatee with tlie En|)hnites 
by a c!aual. This town was built *jn the spot wlieri* 
All, tht' consin, friend, and on& of the successors ol" 
MohiiiunipJ, wa.$ interred. Ills tomb is annually 
viiiited by a grt^at n timber of Persian pilgrims, who 
esteem tliia point of devotion e(|ual to a pilgrimage 
to Mec<^a. 

MESCHID, or MESCHED ; a city of Persia, In 
Chontsan; Ion. 57^ E. ; loL 37° 33' N, ; population 
stated at 50^000. Five of iLs twelve quarters are 
now id ruins. The city is surrt^mnded by a strong 
wall, seven miles in circumference, but the bouses are 
meanly built. Velvet, of tlie finest quality, and fur 
pelt^iseii, much esteenii^d, nre wianufactnred here. 
There is also a nKiuufuctiire of I>pfiutirul pottery. In 
time of peace^ cantvans pnss continually tlirougli Uiis 
town, from Hukliaria, Balk^ Camiuharj Ilindoostan, 
and all parL*i of Persia. 

MESENTERY {injedente-rima^ from the Greek 
^i*-n, middle, and i^rifAr, intestine); a membrane in 
the cavity of tlie abdomen, attached to the lumlmr 
verfrhrfCj and to whidi the intestines adhere. Its 
n*es isre to sustain the intestine? in such a manner 
that they inny poiisess botli mobility and firnnie^s Lo 
support (ind conduct the bloocJ- vessels, lacieaU, and 
nerves, to fix: the glands, and give mi external coat 
to the intestines. 

Mb^MER, FiiEOERic Axtiionv ; a (German phy- 
^iciaOi^ author of tlie famoiLS doctrine of naiiiml mag- 
net i<m, called also Mesmerum, He was bora at 
Mersburg, in Snaliia^ in 1734. He first made him- 
Bt-lf known in 1766, by the publicfition of a thesis 
De Planvturum ht^itxu^ in which he maintaineMi 
tliat tlie heaveuly bodies exerct^eii on inHiience on 
tlti^ liodies of aniiDAls, and especially on the nervous 
system, by means of a subtile fluid di (fused through 
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persons chosen by govern men t, in his 
latter condition induced hhn to reject 
and he removed, with «ome cu^duloi 
Spa. A sub^ription wa«> opened, 
return lit Paris and reveal the prii 
fessed discovery. He consequei 
gained a nnmber of proselytes, and 
livres. Government at length appoii 
Tee * f physicians, and rn embers of i 
science^,ara Mig whom was Franklin, 
the preteo-^iouH of Mesnier; aiid the 
inquiries appeared in an adniirahle 
up by M. Bajlly, wiiich completelyj 
tility of animal laagiietism^ nnd 
author. He afterwards resided 
land, nader a feigned oanie, and 
Germany, and, in I7li9, published a 
of his doctrine, which attracted no ti 
at his nativi* phii^e. in 1815. He wj 
M^mfiirc de F. -'/. Mestner ^ttr *r$ 
otiier pieces. See Mngneiism, AMimat,\ 

MESNE f he who is lord of a 
tenants holding of him, yet hiinsdfhol 
ior lord. 

MESNE PROCESS; an intei 
which is<iurs pending the suit, upi3Ji 
interlocutory mattex* Sotnetimes " 
distinction to JInai process, or _ 
nud then it ^tgtiifiet alt sucJi pi 
l>etween the beginning and er»a of a 

MESOPOTAMIA (Greek, sigiii 
between the rivers^ called, by 
Gezira^ or the island)* Tlie Gr 
name the extensive regiun end 
and Euphrates, and bounde<l on the 
Taurus and Masitis. The iK>rtljen] 
country was momitaiuotis, tiiul rich in 
and pasturage ; but the southern part 
and unfrukfuL The principal cities i 
or Charrie, Edessa* Zuba (Nisibi^), * 
don lie, and Singara. Ihia country haf 
iuh^ihited by hu«ihnndmen, who Jtvcvi i 
and by shepherds, who wandered frt 
place. The Mesopotamia ns sprang: 
deaits, the primitive iidiabitfttits, frottt 
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IT (7^ jmm B, C,\ McMfiotaiiiia mm ciitir^lf 
' to thill empire, mu\ mXiwd ttie fute af it* 
It coiiqiiPTuns. "I'mjaii '^ii'iitrti^i it Uy Uie 
\k%km oC RiHiiet A. D. ICHi, btti Uit' i'ei%uuis did 
KufTrr lier to rcjtmiii Imif^ In imilJsturfaed poeses- 
bn of U. Uli^n tlie Aml^, iu 651, established a 
ivnv - nil ire upop iJie rwiiis of the kingdom of tlie 
^a^ iiipi' -. Me^>|>otjimm was filsu oblijied li» submit 
ki tlie siorin. In tlie yeur 1040, it fell iiiUj the 
I^Bnd^ of the Sfyooks. Fratii ilmi time it Iiad many 
irtilen»i in nipiil succession i. (icughis Ktian made 
illim^lf master of it in 1218, but, in tlie )ear 1360, 
Olt feil into Ui>e hanili uf Tfir A Li Bey. K«jnj yeani 

Kterwanis, Mesopotamia was couquereil by Tauier- 
ne, and, in 1514, Ismael Sophi iumr^oratefl it 
with th** PeTsian empire. The Ferskxis were^ Jiow- 
4fver, ill 155-1, coui|jeUeU to cede more thaii tiaU' of 
it to ilie Turks; and tJiough they again, hi 1613, 
recoxered the Jtr>t pt>rtioii, Uiey were unable to witfi- 
■tand the attacks of Amiirath IV., wlu> uniteii this, 
In X(i37, with many oth^r provinces, to his empire. 
jThe present exti?i}t of this country is computed at 
lUxiut 36,000 square miles, with sOO,(XX) inhjibitaiits. 
The fa pi til I, Diarljekr, situated an tlie Tigris, with 
18,000 iiiluibitant^, m con^siderable maiiutaiiuring^ 
itid coiumtTC!i(il city, is the seat of a san^iack. See 
I. S. Hiicklugham'ii TravetM in Mempitiamia [Alep- 
iw. Dmrhekr^, Mwiut, Ba^dad^ the Rnm» </ BalyioH, 
ppc] Lundtin^ 1827, qjuarto. 

Af tlSS, in sea Uoj^gp, denotes a particiikr com- 
Lfiy of the ofBcen or crew of ft ilup^ who eat. drink, 
' associate together^ whence mettmate^ oue of ilie 
ber \hm as^stjtiatitl. In military Ifwguage, mesu 
lotes a sort of military or^ijllBry, for the malnte- 
of whkli every olTictr, who takes liis meals 
gives a certaUi propurtinn of his pay. These 
itjonii of officers, in the Britbh anaies. exist 
rely in time of peace, hut even in itie Jield ; 
rf*i^ners are surprised at the degree to which 
the national love of comfort prevaib, even omid the 
Wdgues of service, leading Uie officers la carry witJi 
BjiiB kadi of table equipage, thereby adding to the 
BJBibroikS bag^a|rp of a British annyv tn all tlie 
Kicriptioits of tiie Britiiih mihtary life, \lm laesa i!$ 
boospicuoiis ; and it may easily lie imagined tliat 
l&iae iocial meetings, when the toik of service are 
WlW[irniUid. and tin' pleasures of the table are height- 
•nvd hj music ; wht-ii the re^irainU of military eti- 
laeUe are re laved, aud a soldier like fmnkaess pre- 
?bIU ; when the young express tlteir hopes, and the 
~ ~er relate tlieir experiences, — are amnng the bright 
kts of Britiiish military life. Several armie»p par- 
lartj the rrtii.s,sian , have attempted, in time of 
, to iiaitate tlie British mes*, but without being 
lie to copy it fuily> 

MESS A Dl VOCE {ItalinH) signifies, in music, 
gradual s^ell and diminlsliiiig of tlie tones. It 
es place lnmjte.s of bag duration, especially iipoa 
wuUet (q. v.], anil in the prepu rati ua of a cadence. 
»li the duration of the note, tiie irnidation in the 
mimma, crescendo, frtrit' &tid drcmtrndo mnst depend. 
In shorter notes, lesa gnulation takes place. The 
Wttssa di voce n^quires the singer to have his breatli 
Mitirdf under his control. If well eKecuted, it lias 
H very fine effect ; but it is irot to be c^mfoyndtd with 
the; erroneous practice of many singers^ to bt^gin 
every tone pi&no^ and gxailmdly to increase in 
ttreitf^h ; neither ou^ht it to occm* too frecjnently. 

MKSSALIANS {in the Syriac), or Euclietes (in 
ilreek, that is, prating pe&ptr)^ also Enthnsiasts, and 
Pneumatists (as they (Silled tliemselves); tlie meml>ers 
of ft heretical sect^ which arose in Mesopotamia about 
lite year 360, and was introthiced by A del phi us (one 
«f their teachers)* in the fuurtli eentyry, into Syria. 
TJid Messalians Insisted upon the incessant exercise 
If, 



of pmyer, which tl^y ronsiiiejred us alone sufficient 
f(»r salvation* Tliey did not lalMjur, but siipiorte*i 
Uiem«elvea by ljeggno|li ^nd ^ve djemseive^ up tw 
fanciful speculation, which explains both thejr con- 
fui^eil notions of Chri^tuoiiiy, founded on Oriental 
mysticism, and resembling Manicheism, aiiilalso their 
expectation of [w'mi^ able by prayer to arrive at such 
a decree of perfection tJial in it all sin would l>e <jf 
necessitj removed. VVitti dils are alio connpctcil 
tiKifta ftsoetic, and, in piirt, indeceot e&oesses aihI 
strange convulsions, of whiditbey wereaccused, tlioM* 
divine revelations and visions, of which tlicy boastetl, 
and tlieir contempt of tiie cliurch* Notwittistaiidiii^ 
the op^)osition and denunciations of councils, emper- 
orSf aini bif^hop^, Mei^^ians of both sexes continued 
lo exist, ulthon|;h not iJi large numbers^ anion^ the 
Oriental Ciir istian^, till the end of tlie seventh cei>- 
tury. The modern Messatiaiis^ or Bogomili, win* 
are ot\en impropfirly confounded with ihi* sect^ 
are more i»eariy connected with the l^uidicians. 
(q. v.) 

MESSALINA, 1, Valeria. This notorioua Ho^ 
man empress, tlia daughter of MessaLa HarUitns, mni 
witc to the emperor Claudiuji, has left behind her Uie 
iuluniy of havuig snrpa&^d, in hcentiinisiies^, tlie 
mo^t abandbried women of any age. blie liad all iht; 
males belon^ine: to the household of Uie emperor fur 
her lovers ; olficers, soldiers, slave^^ phiyers-^uotliing 
was too low fur her. Not satisfietl with her own 
sbame^ she even com-peUed tlie most noble Roman 
ladies to commit* in her presence, similar excesses. 
Whosoever did not comply witli her wishes she pmi- 
ished with death. Sho at length went ^o far uk, 
during the lifetime uf her husbajid, publicly tu marry 
Caius ^ilius, a senator. Nurcis^uSf a freeduian (lud 
favourite of the emperor, fornjerly a pammour c»f 
tJie empress, discovered to Claiwlius, who was then 
iibieiit from llomCf iliis new oct of ijifaniy on tlie 
part of McAialiiia. But ClnntBus delayed lo puni*h 
her, and Narcissus, seeing tlial lus own life was at 
stake, if the eojiiress should fsucceed in recovering the 
tavour of her weak and infjitiiateti husbiiud, g»v« 
orders to his frierkls to murder !ier secretly (A. IK 
46). — 2, Statilia Messaliua ; ttie tliird wife i»f Ner«», 
yn whoM> death *i\w relumed to private life. She 
Uien devoted herself to the study of eloquence and the 
fine arts, and ac^oiretl some celebrity. 
MESS AN A, See Meisina. 
MESSE CONCEltTA IE {iiulmn) ; masses in 
which the recitation ia intermixed with clioruses. 

MESSE Dt C A PEL LA ; an expression applietl 
by tt^c Italians to masses sung by the grand chorus. 
In these compositions, various fngnus, double coun- 
terpijiiits^ and otlier clabtimte qualifications, are al- 
ways ret|uired. 

M ESSEN I A ; a country of ancient Greece, in the 
southern part of ilie Peloponnesus, Its capital was 
Messene (Mavroraati), with the mountain fiirtresa 
Itlmme • Mothone (Modon), Koroiie (t'oroii) and 
Tylos (Navarino), witli the stronghold Thera*, now 
Calamata, were its principal ports. On its southern 
coast lay the Messeninn gulf (now the gulf of Coron). 
A ridge of mount Taygetus separateit Messene from 
Sprta, Messcnia is celebrated for the long strug- 
gle tif its inhabitants with the Lace^lfemonians^ in 
defence of their liberty, in tlie first Messenian war 
(743_724 B. C), the Laced'eroonians with the 
AtheKiiane invaded Messenia^ notwitlistnnding the 
proposal of the Messenian kin^ to stilimit their difler- 
eiK'eS to the arbitration of the Areopngns, or tho 
Amphictyonic council For twenty years, the Mt-s- 
^nians defendeil themselves valiantly, under their 
kiuf? Ariitodemus, who, in consequence of an an- 
swer of the Delphic oracle^ which prfunised tliem the 
victory un condition of die sacrifice of a virgin oftl.e 
3 n 
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royal family t i^DVred his mvn tiaiii^htfr as Lhe vicUni. 
Her lover, tu save her lite, d**t'laretl her to be preg- 
iifttit by himself, fliid Ari^toilemiis, to |i rove her inno- 
cence, stabbed her with his own hiftid, and caused her 
to be op+*ned and sacrificed. The Mes^enians^ though 
tbrsQttie time successful, we re finally obiiped to submit 
by the loss of Itliome, Abi>ut ftjpty years afii^r, they 
again rose ; and thus commenced tlie second TVIes- 
seniaii war (685 H,C.), which ended in their subju- 
gation. (See Jrktomenes.} A part of the Messe- 
iiians are said to have emigrated to Sicily, and tliere 
to have founded Messaaa {sec Metsma)^ on the site 
of the ancient Zaride (668 B. CO After tm years 
of servitude, the Helots (q. v.) and Mess«uiaDB tiMiik 
up arms. This third Messeniun war lasted t«u years 
(465 — 455 B. C), and resulted in the expulsion of 
the Messenians from the Peloponnesus. Epaminondas 
restored them. They rebuilt Messene (3(j9 B. C), 
and maintained their independence till tlie country 
was conquered by the Romans. The Messenians 
remained true to their cuiitom^, manners, and Ian- 
gimge, throuf^h all chane^es of fortune. Delavigne 
has called his elegies MexEemenufx. In modem 
Greece as organized since the revolution, two ui the 
seven departmeiits of the Morea, in the south -western 
part of the peninsula, fuive received the names of 
Upper Mas/tenia and Lower Mesaenia. 

MESS EM US, JoHK, bum at VVadsterta, in East 
Gotliliiud, in ld84, was a Swedish historian. He 
was hi the confidence of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and hecHuie professor of law and politics at 
UpsaL His fame exposed him to envy^ and his 
enemies accuseiJ liim, in lbl5, of corresponding 
secretly witli the (Jerman emperor Sigismoird, on 
which he was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
He died in confinement, in 1637. Of his writintfs, 
tiie principal is Joan. Mttsem* Sc^miia (not Scandia) 
ittiufrata, sen Chrmmlogia d9 Htfffus Sciittdia, hoe est 
5weci€ff, DanitEy Nomvfgice, &c., (!?t<>ckholm, 1710, 
14 vols., folio). His mil Arnold was executed in 
lt)5l»oii account of a libel against the queen and 
the senate. This lil>el was written by John^ son of Ar- 
nold, who was then hut seventeeu years old, 'J'he 
father, however, had been accessai7 to iL John 
Ehard his fate. 

Mi':SSiAH ; a Hebrew word, signliying the 
nitointed ; in tlie Greek translation j^^id-ruf, whence 
€hriitL In the Old Tej^tfluieiit, llie word is applied 
ta the whole Jewish petjpte, to the priests, to tlie 
kings (*' Uie Lord's anointed *'— in the orifpnaL 
" Messiah *'), and eiFen to Gentile kings. In tlie 
books of the prophete, however, it began to be ap- 
plied^ by way of eminence, to the Saviotir and Ke- 
deemer of the Jewish nation, and, in this sense, is 
used in the New Testament, with the extension of its 
meauing so as to signify the Saviour of all men. 
The Jews deny tliat the Messiah Is yet come, and still 
eipect ilie resitoration of their state and nation from 
his arrival. See Jetvs^ and Jeitu, 

MESSIER, Chaulkh, an astronomer, born at Ba- 
donviller, in Lorraine, in 17^9, went to Paris at the 
ape of twenty, and was employed by the astrotwimer 
Delihe, in o^pyiuff and drawing itiajis. Delille, who 
was stnick wiUi liis lenl in the stuily of astronomy, 
obtained a situation tor him, and, in 1768, the obscr- 
vaticm of tlie comet, whidi tlien occupied tlie atten- 
tion of astrtuiomers, was intrusted to him. He was 
one of tlie first to discover the comet whose retuni 
HaUcT bad predicte«l in 1759 ^ and he carefully ob- 
senred tlic newly distn>vered phi net Uranus. A 
telescope, a quadrant, and a pendulum, were his only 
instruments. His sight Wtts remarkubly keen, and 
enabled hiai to discoveroyeoti of scfirch befire other 
observers. Tlie revolution deprived htuiof his former 
Appointments, but he cuulimud Ijis oliscrvationa 
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through the reign of terror, and was afterwards 
pointed a member of the institute, of Ule 
longitude, aod of the legion of honour. He 
1817, at th** age of eighty-six. Hia ob^errj 
contained in the Memoirt^s of the academy, tad kr 
the Co/ittai^^ance tie* 7Vw/»f. 

MESSINA (jincienUy MeK^nnts) ; a city on lii 
ea<^terii coast of Sicily, lying on the strait csUed ila 
Fhams of Messitta^ with a safe and crimtoodiooita^ 
kmr; lat. 3S<* 11' N. j Ion. IS^" 34' E. Iltstli»» 
of an archbislmp. The streets are broad, well M 
out, and paveii with lava^ cut ifitu blacks tw hn 
square^ Since the enrthquake of 17^, the Ihk^ 
have l>een rebuilt, of fewer stories. The popotea 
is 55,000 ; thirty convents and about sixty di 
fujur semiiiartes of edncaition, fteveral asylums 
pour, iiospitiils, and mo/ttt di pietd, a seiial 
njyal aiul an episcopal palace, are amoitg 
buildings. 1 1 lias an extensive transit trade b^nsi 
Italy and the l^evant, and exports silks, wines, olt, 
fruits, wool, &c. The cathedral in deiiicated to tip 
virgin, who is tire patroness uf the eit;, uuder On 
title of Muditntm deUa Lftiem^ and coiitains m IfUrr 
in tlie hij ml writing of the viigiii to the MestniiRa.i 
lock of her hair, an arm of St Paul, and the skaU ^ 
Mary Magdalen ! The city was ravaged by tftr 
plague in 1743, und almost entirely destniynl bjm 
earLliquJike in I7S3, See Sicii^. 

MISllZOS, or METIS (Spanish, mimQ. li 
cimntries where ${)anish Europeans hare 
inleriinngled with Uie natives, the d( 
called Mt^iizfis. In Mexico tlie European Sj 
were called C/taprftfueM^ or Gtic^uptines. TTie pam 
descemimils of Ein-opeans arc culleti Creoie* {i^.t) 
in similar countries. Tlte MestiZ€f is dficftM 
as having a transparent skin, a iJitri beard, assil 
hond^ and feet, and a certain tdjiiquliy of the fys. 
If a Metis taarry with a white, the fruit of the W 
dltlers but slightly from a European. 

MESTO {liiiiiitn); a term sigiiificatlreofaiaihetic 
and melancholy style of perform a iice. 

MESTREDE CAMP; formerly the title 
commit nding olGcer of a regiment of c 
the French service. He was distinguished 
peltntion <ui account of there being a 
in the cavalry. The chief of a regiment gf 
was al>o formerly so called. 

MESUE; a name given to the autltor W" 
ancient Arabic works on medicir»e^ whicb 
translated into Latin. They are fouttded oa 
c I pies of Galen, and enjoyed great aothofity 
time^ in the middle ages, and were con 
down to dte sixteenth century. There 
certainty respecting the name itself, and ihe \ilh d 
the author. It seems necessary to suppoir the «- 
istence of two physicians of tliis name, an rUIrr car, 
who was iHMly physician to the famfttis caiifih Hima 
hI Rash id (q. v.), and to several other cmli|ilia» aid 
died at Bagdad about A. D. 851. Haroun al Hi 
shid.and his successor, Almainoti. emplojed fete ft 
translate several works from the GrM. tk 
younger Mesue was( born in tlie cleirefith CMbif 
He is said to have been a Christian, and a puil ^ 
Avicenna, Hii works on medicine, Uamkt«a M* 
Latin, were common text books In 
schools of the middle ages, and were 
as bite as the seventh century. 

Mi:SURAl)0, Capk. %&b Liberia. 

META I a Greek pre^msition (/««r«) of a |^ 
variety of meanings* It is used in uxsmtr^mtm 
pound words, which luive been adopted 4ii Gml^ 
and, ill this case, generally oieaos uiUkt eoir, i9*4 

METAL ; the most nitmeroiis cJnai «| anJWift- 
pound td chemical IXKliot^ distinguished by tlie W 
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tt>wtii<; £;riu^nil rlinracti'ir^ : L Tliey possess a pe* 
ciiiiiir lti!itrf, whidi oontutui-is ki tiie streak oiid in 
Uieir siiiallesi fraiftneiita. 2. Tliejr are fusible by lie«it» 
aiiJ ill (u>*ioii retain their lustre ami opu city, 3. I'bey 
ftre all {excppt M^leuiuui) good conductors botli ol 
©lectrk'ity nuii fftlcirif. ■*. Afanj of them inay be ex- 
tentietl under the hamiin^r, and are called mttUeabf^; 
or ujkIit iJh^ rolling press^ and Are callotj laminahU ; 
or drawn imr* wire, and are culled ductile. 5, Wlipji 
their sidiiie riinibinatioiiK are elect risfd, llie metal-^ 
sepamti; at the nrgntive pole. (i. U'hen exposed i<i 
Uie HCiiDii of oxyjfen, clilonpe, cir ioiJiiie, at an ele- 
vated temj^erRture, they generally take fire, and com 
bining with one or otJier uf tlie^e three elementary 
dissolvents^ m definite prmionion**, are converteii 
into earUiy, or saline look in £r bodies, devoid of 
cietaHir lu^jire and dnctiliiy, called oxides, chiorides^ 
or tftdides, 7. They are capable of eotnbiiuii^ in their 
meltrd Mate wiili each oilier^ in almost every propor- 
Cton, constitutinfT alloys. H. Most ofiliem combine^ 
m definite prapi>rtioii!»f with *snlphnr and phosphuru;), 
Ibrming Ixxlies frequently uf a isemi- metallic lustre j 
and ottiers miitc with hydni^en, carbon and hannu 
givint; ri5€ to peculiar gaseous or solid compoujuls. 
Their names are as follows: I. platinum, t, g^old^ 
3. silver, 4. paUatlimiij 6. mercury, 6, copper, 7. 
Iron, 8. tin, D. lead^ 10. nickel, II. cadmium^ 1^* 
nine, 13. bLsiuutb, \\. antimony. 15 manganese, 
16, ciibtdtt 17* lellnrium, 18. arsenic, 19. diromium, 
20. niol|bdeinnn, 2L tungsten, t2. columhiuTii, t^, 
seJenium, ^4. ii^niium^ ^5. rlnxlium, 'ili. iridiunu lil. 
urBninm, ^8. titanium, 29. cerium, 3IK potasMuni, 
31. sodium, 3^. litliinm, 33, calcium, 34* l)arium, 35. 
rtrontiiiui, 3«, nuignesium, 37. yttrium, 38. glncinum, 
30. abiniititim, 4c:k prconium, 41. ftiliclum, AH. \\\i^ 
rinum * 1 he first twelve are maUeable, and so are 
the 30th, 3l§tf ami 32d, In their congealed &t8te. 
The first 16 yield oxidejt, which are newimt salifiable 
l»se» The metaU 17, 18, 19. 20, 21. T^, and *J3 nre 
■cidiiiable by combination with oxygeti. Of the 
oxide^i of the resty op to the SOlb, little is known, 
The remaiinn|f metals form, with uxygei), the alka- 
line and eanliy b-ise^. 

METALLIQUES; a kind of Austrian stocks, so 
called tiecause the interesit is paid in tite precious 
laetAis, and not, like Ihe interest of other stocks, in 
psper money. The name was afierwar^ls used also 
in other ciHuitries, for in^tance^ in Russia^ for stocks 
of a simihtr kind. 

METALLOID, in chemistry; a name piven at 
first irt the metaU which have been obtained from 
thff fixed alkalies and wme uf the eartlis. These 
bodies, harUif been found to be completely metallic, 
are now classed wttli tlie other meials, and no dis- 
tinction is neceiitsary. 

METALLURGY, MKTALLCRGiC CHEMIS- 
TRY. is timt part of chemistry which teaches the 
combinations and analyses uf metaK It has been 
much cultivated of late. 

METAMORPHOSIS (from tiie Greek ^it«, over, 
jM^fn, ilie form); a cZmnge of the form, u^ed 
for an entire change of the subject. The active 
4hAaffifi(ition of nations in an early stage of history, 
iniialges itself in representing metainorphoses of 
men, beasts, plants, stones, j^c, and these prcK 
diictions of youthful hitagi nation enter into tfieir 
rplifjrion, philosophy^ poetry (generally at first iden- 
tical). Surrounded by the constant metamoppho'^es 
4if nature, and i^eeking, as man always does, to con^ 
fleet effects afid causes, yet unable, from his limited 
knowledge^ to satisfy hi^ desires, he is led to aM^rihe 
many dmn^m, whidi riper agea find to be the con- 
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sequences of eternal laws, to «indden melamorpboKi. 
lo tiiese he resort* to expbiti tiie mysteries of liti 
present conditiun (which perjilex the mind of man iii 
lite inAncy of society as well as in adviinced cultiva- 
tion), and» by a series of metamorphos*^, accounts for 
tlie iniilefijiable connexion between man, nature aud 
providence. To ail tliis we must add the great 
niterest whidi attends the story of metamorphoses. 
Even in this rejecting age^ in which cool tmdersUind- 
ing seems to have acquired tJie ascendency, who can 
read, without interest, the tiiles of slrunge transfor* 
mations contained in the Arabian Xight!» — thi>^e wild 
productions of a creative iinaginutionp IH the me- 
laroorphoses of tlie Greek mythology, while some 
startle the sober taste of our age, others belong to 
the sweiM.e*t product ions of poetry. Tlie popular 
belief iu metamorphoses ha!» by no means subsided 
entirely hi all CJih^tian countrietsi. In natural hiMxiry, 
the Word mfiamorpftosts is u»ed sometimeii for any 
change in the orgujuaution of mutter, aa, tor ine^taiicej 
tlie transformation of food or rain into auimal or 
V eg eta hie organic substancc^s, but more jmrticularly 
for tlio»e sudden clmnges in the form of things, which 
are obvious and interesting even to ordumry obsena- 
tion^ as the change of tlie pupa into a butterfly. 

METAPNi>R (iireek, /Mr«f#^«p frtim ^ir^t, a pre- 
position often i^iguifying in compound wortis, ©wr, 
and p(9tt 1 carry); a figure of rlietoric, by which a 
word is transferred from the suViject to which it pro- 
perly belongs, uod applietl to anotlier which has 
stime similitude to its proper subject, with a view to 
give impress! veness to tlie latter. Ihe metaphor 
may be merely in an epithet (jr an auxiliary term, as 
"^ winged haste/' the "spring of life," &c., or in the 
main subject of a sentence, as when a hero is calleti 
a iioft,& minister a piiiar of the Mtate^ &c. In respecL 
to the ptjini!» of coniipnri*mn. the metaphor may either 
put soinetlnng animate or iutellectuai for somettiing 
inanimnte aiul material; for instance, " tlie wrath of 
the sea," *'^ the Ixiuntiful e^rtli,'* to represent nature 
as if endowed with will * or. mce ver*a^ m»y substi- 
tute the physical far the spiritiuil, as, *^ttie stars of 
his merits will Mitne from trie night of tlie grave." 
As the impressions which we receive thrfiugb the 
^n<;es are the liveliest, the desiglWtiDn of things 
spiritual by imuges taken from the material world 
may often prmiuce a striking effect. Thirdly, a 
metaphor may consist in tlie transfer of a term from 
one thing lo another^ felling uiidc^r the same great 
division of material or .•(piritu^l, but substituting the 
more familiar for tlie less, as when we speak of the 
** silver moon/' Brevity and power ftre the cHianic> 
teristic <'xcellendes of the metaphor; novelty shows 
tJie origiiuil wit. Unexpected contrast may produce 
an eflect sublime and ridiculous in the highest degree. 
JeaJi Paul, in his Ftrrschute der Aenthelik says, •* The 
metaphor is tlie proof of tlie unity of lx»tii worlds 
(spiritual and physical.) The metaphors of all mtiuns 
are similar, and none calls error hgfit, or trutlj dark- 
ness," Liveliness tif conceptM»n, comprebenstv 



of view, and activity of tmaainatkn, are neceaaary to 
produce good metaphors, which often produce gritat 
eflects, sometimes to the pre jtidice of sober reason* 
ing. lie who wishes to study meLaphors must read 
the Old 1 Wtament and Shakspeare. A slight con- 
sideration will show us bow constantly we speak in 
metapliors, and that we convey most abstract ideas 
by memphors of tlie seciind kind; thus, He is eoid 
towanls me, fie is targe minded^ &c. It is maln^ 
tained by many, that ail language began by tbe 
designs tiou of ohjects and actious affect ing the senaes, 
and Uiat when ifie mind began to abstract, roan wea 
oblig(>tl lo use hts stock of words for abattact 
ideas, sfj that all words, if we ha«l tbe nieon» to 
trace them, would be found to refer originally to 
3olf 
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things raatpriftl, whtrh» U cannot be d^nietl, is often 
Uie titse. 111 tlic epttuiativr scieiicrs, iiwimls, iiietn- 
physirs, pf»liiir!i, ^c.y rueliipliors, iiistP»jJ of Wing 
confined to tht* mnk of ilhisLnvtioiis, luive ofien been 
treated as if tk^ey liad iin indepeiulpnt uieaniii^^ and 
Imve been mnde Uw tbundiilion of reasooing^. Nti 
pllilosiiphy *ieii<»rves tliis repmach more sevpri^ly than 
ttomOft recent pliiiosopliy of Germany, which often 
takf>s fng^nHMis metH|jhori aii tiXpknatioTtij of truili. 

MK T AFll VSICS, What im i ? Wlmt la all tJiat 
surrounds me? Wtmt is mind, soul, exist<uici% per- 
ceptido, feeling, thotipht? Wtmt is evil? Wtmt is 
time, space, cans*, cflfett? Wlmt is truth? Wliat 
is necessity i* WJmt is fi\;€di>m? Con we know any 
lllliig with certainty? Qtieslioos of Uiia cliamcter 
are conlinually su^pescing themselves to ihf mind of 
rnao. It is tnm of his distintriiisliiiiff clianicteristics 
to look for causes, and to efttalilisii rftations among 
the numberless phenotnena tminnd btm, and witliin 
him ; to separate the generic from Lbe special, and 
to reduce the wh<»le system of things to liannonious 
onler. His acquisitions and advancen»eiii are all 
owing to this disjiosition, inenidicably planted in hit* 
fcoiil by his Creator. The rudest Kpeculatinus of 
unriv'ilised man, and the protuuiKlest systeiii!^ of 
ptiilr)«ifipliy, are alike proofs that Ibis desire cannot 
lie extingiiisJUHl, tlii^i anxious feeling caniK it be Inilpd 
into apatliy. All investigations relatino^ tfi these 
great qnestiong belong to what lin? Ijeen culled, 
though arbitrarily. mefapht/Mict. Such specuLilions 
it i5 neither possible ncir desmible to clunk. tJiough 
Ihey may result in hut distant ap^iroximaLioiis to 
Irtiih* Hevealed religinn does not attempt to repress 
them, and even if tJie end of tJie whole sbonld be 
tliat the search was vaiii, this itself would be a fact 
of the highest interest. A man who contemns 
metaphysic-j must think his own nature nnworthy of 
eXAmi nation. Metnphysicjil inquiries^ indeed, have 
often been ilisfigured with overstrained subtilty and 
revolting sophistry, and too often arbitrary analogies, 
bold comparisions. and unmeaning mysticisiu have 
claimed and receiveif hotimge as liaviog uulocketl 
the long hidden trutli ; but the same has taken pkt?e 
in ri>^rd to religion and politics, and all tlic great 
subjects which strong;] y stir the soul of man. In an 
hisborical point of view, all these abermtions, and 
even absurdities, roournhit as they may be, are inter- 
esting. Among the writings of Aristotle, on natural 
subjects, are aome which treat particularly of Uie 
original caiis^ of all exi^euce. Wlien the various 
treatises of that philosopher were first arranged by 
hia commentators, the latter received a place after 
tl» others, and, not having a special title, were 
designated in the older manuscripts as vm f^trm tm 
^t>0ni.a, tliat i»^ <f/trr the treuiitet oh tmiure ; and of 
this the schoolmen forninl the barbarous word meia- 
phytica ; and as the subjects which Aristotle treats 
in the«e chapters are purely speculative, metapliysics 
was considered the science of general speculation, 
aiifl of things placed beyond the reach of the senses. 
Tlii* scienci' was not new ; its elements were spread 
dirougli all phih>iophicat systems; and that which 
bears the name of Ari^tolle. being but a collection of 
<!0(n«idenition<» on Uie principles of things, tm general 
terms, Bxioiuf*. causes, the properties of existence, 
fiiilMtance, matter, motion, spare, time, God, tlie im- 
material and eternal intelligences who preside over 
the movement of iJie heavenly spheres, forms but 
part tif it ; for meiaph^iieg mfnpreiiends every tliiriff 
which can occupy the human mind. tJocl, nature, the 
Mul, and all tlie conceptions which result from the 
rational exercise of our faculties. Few philosophers 
have emlimced the wliole of the vast ilonuiin of 
nii^physics; generally they have attached them* 
selves to one of its parts, and liave treated it accord- 



ing to tlieiir diflereiit genius. Some haire abaiKSoned 
theniselves to tlie pnuiipiiiigs of a lively and esallnl 
imagination ; otlters have devoted themielves \a a 
C4)ol analysis ; some have employed tbemielve* in 
speculation, others in observatton ; and ia regard to 
observation, &ome have coni^ued ihemseifei ibimI^ 
to facts |ierceptible by the 6en&ea ; some tu the pb>- 
nomena within us^ nitiml and inteilectiial* We 4» 
not nieAu that any class lias exercised it*elf auk^ 
sively in eitlit^r of tJiese ways, hut eacii liai larff 
favourite path, Ut which tJie oUiers were 
Thus the i)rienial philofiophy observes littler 
freely, analyses not at all, and imagin^a 
It (Creates and sets in action supeniatural 
suggests mysterious caiLses ami arbitrary 
and ]>eoplej space witli spirits standing betirewliii 
and men. The dogma of tl»e two principlet 
system of emanations, form ttie basis of this ' 
cal phiioi>ophy. Irncea of tliese sublime 
appear in tlie metaphys^ics of Pytliagonts and Ftiiu. 
Aristotle, in tJie treatises above meutioned, gg B ca M |y 
gives wjiat other philosophers Imve smT 
subjects lying Ijeyond tlie reach of our 
often only hints at what i^ to be soiiglil, 
dei: taring that it is found, llip grcAl 
whicii Aristotle enjoyed in the middle ages, aad 1^ 
little actual knowledge respecting tbe laws of «zi«- 
ence, iutUiced his pretended followers to fonn fim 
his pliilosophical fragments what they thougliC a ooa- 
nected and well founded system, which »errfd^ 
canun for the philosophy of the time. Even 
est commentators of Aristotle directed tlieir 
V ours to tills point ; but nietaphyiics, 
dent M'ience, was develo|>ed by the scliodliiiMti 
middle apes (Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, " 
Occam, and otliers), and was cu Hi tilted (if, 
this wort! can be gixen to their way of 
Rcience) so much the more as ail other 
been forgotten. Not mi til the seventeenlh 
was the metaphysics of tbe stUi(M>lmeti 
by the introductimi of a critical spirit of 
lion. I.ortl Hacnn. More, Hobbes, 
England ; Th. Campanella, in Italy; 
France, us adversaries nf the ArtstoteliaA 
philosophy. More detaibi and a coutimiatioa 
Ills tori cal sketch wilUie fiumd in the artkia 
phy, /nfeitevtuni, as well as some acciMBt (tf tfcr 
most important systems of metaphyslcai ll Iti 
Ijnecome customary lo designate tbe theontkil friDa^ 
ciples of any branch of knowledge as the mtUfifnrr 
of a scieuce. The French, in particular, have aat' 
sidereij metaphysics in tlii« light, aod have Imm la 
the habit of de^pi^ing abstract spetmiatiaii, lliai^^ • 
different spirit seem<$ to have arisen MMmamg Iteir lit 
est plhh>sophical writers. 

MBTAPONTUS ; a sofi of Stsypbas, who nsffvil 
Theana. See Theiina. 

METASTASiO, Piftro Antowio Dov^kv 
Bc^oxAVitNTtraA ; bom at Asstsi, 16P8. Hit 
name was Trapassi, and his father was a 
soldier. His pneticiJ talents were early 
particularly by the reiiduig of Tasso. atidt wlill» y«t 
a ciiild, were displayed in making rhymes, ml ■ 
improvisations: the latter, however, he wa^ hm 
obbged lo renounce, ou account of hi<i (tteftMbilit^ tf 
nervous excitement, Th© oelebiaU-d Oravina, •*» 
ncc idea tally became acquainted wtUi yk taients,lv^ 
him under Jiif* protection. * tailed hint ^hy m 
of his name into (ireek) Meintttttii*^ paid gnat 
tion to his education, and, on im tleath, in 171' 
him his whole estate. The yotmir poet, 
placed in an easy condition^ d' ^ ^^Is 

favourite !>t lid y. and, under the _ i thsfal^ 

brateil singer tVInria RrauamnA ^ai 
gurelli): crt:atcd tlie mmtriru ItolllUi Opirtk lU 
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ulrrady produced an opera, // Ghatitut^ In his four- 
Itf'jiLli year. In 1124, hv brgan hb tarter as a 
dramatic poet, witii Llip Didotte ahboMtiomtin, which 
was broiifilu out at Nuplps witli Sarlis iiiu^ic, mtd in 
which he k tttrm^ht li> iuive depicleti Jiis own coij- 
riexiuii with Kmnauina, llm aiicceis was sudi tJmt 
CJuirles VI, invjtf'ij him ta Vic^vina in 173f9, and 
a|if>oinl<*d him puft Juiirtiite (p*>eta cemrefj) with a 
pelts ion of 4000 guilders. Thejicprorwan! no gala 
took place at court which wus uot graced by his 
vers****. Ferdinand VL of Spain, wim was di'liphted 
wiUi his operas, in whiili Farinelh (q. v,) jji-rfuniit^d, 
f-riit tiie poft a JlaittTin^ token of appnibation. 
Metastasiij coniflantly (lecliued all tile dbtiuctioDS 
which Charles V'l. and Maria Theresa were desirous 
It* ixmfrr on hiin^ sikI dietl in 1782, Pins VL, who 
v^iis thpn at Vienna^ visited him in person, aiul sent 
liJMi his apostolical bencdictiori in arlicttto morfis. 
Thv most iuiporlant oj xMftasia^iu's works are his 
op«^ni& and musical cantatas, which have appeared in 
iiomHrous editions, A nintJi edition of his Opfrr 
tlratmdiche was publidiH in \'i'nice in 1748 ; a bet- 
ter edition 13 tluit of Turin (1757, 14 vols.). His 
cumpJcte works, published in Venice (1781, 16 vok) 
coiiuin his life. His Opeire poMiAume appeared at 
Vienna (1795* 3 vols.). Metasta&io's purity, dear- 
ne&s, elegance, and grace of style, the harmtmy, 
sweetness, ease, and expressive rhythm of his itrie, 
cansunetSf and songs, have remlei-ed him a clas&lc 
among the Italians. No poet, perJiups, has ever pos- 
sessed in a higher degree the ptjwer of eiuhiacin^ 
lite most essejiiial circumstances of a p<>etical situa- 
liun in a narrow coniftass. 1 he songs, widi which 
his pej^oua^ts retire, are almost always tlie most 
CLincise and natural expression of the state of the 
feelings. 11 is representatiofis of die passions are. 
however, fji^iieml ; liis pathofs efiually de^stittite of 
iiidivichml chnrarter, and of geneml contemplalion. 
lie is tfironghout musical, and never picturesque. 
His melmiies are ligJit nnd pleasing, hut are fre- 
quently repeated with little variation i when one has 
NBd Mveffd of his pieces^, he is acquainted witli all. 
Th« gmlljuttry of his Iteroes and llie fondtie<»s of his 
Kemijies are, pertiaps, l&s to be blamed tlian the 
clioice of subjects whole lerioilB chiiracter makes 
trifling out of place. His Iragic iittempis Jailed. 
His astonish t II |T iticcess Lli rough all Europ^j and 
piuikularly at court.*^, was owing partly to his hefng 
HOC only in oflice, but in manner, a cmjrt jkwL 
Brilliant and superficiab arraying prijsaic Llionghts 
in a poetical stf le, always preserving a courtly eie- 
ganci\ with a constant ol>servance of the conventional 
pniprictte^; of high life, he could itut fiiil to please in 
the courtly world. Few of his operas have niaintain- 
ed a pbtce on the stage, on Bieei>unt of the change in 
the musical taste. 

METASTASIS, In medidne ; the transfer of a 
disease from one part of the Ixjdy to anotfier, or such 
an alteration as ii succeeded by a solution. 

METAt'RUS J Q town with a small river of the 
same nnme in the country of the Hruttti. llie river 
Mela urns falls into the Adriatic 

METFLIN. See iLe**wf. 

METKLT.A ; the wife of Sylla. 

METELIJ ; tJie surname of tlie family of the 
Ciecilii, at Rome, the tm>st known of whom were a 
general, who defeated the Aclireaiis, tiwk Thelies, 
and invatled Mnceilonia, &c. ; Q. C<rciltus^ who 
rendered himself illnstrious by his successes against 
Ju^rtlia, the Numidian king^ from which he was 
suriiumed Xumidicus, He took, in this expedition. 
the celebrated Marius (q. v,) as his lieutenants, and 
soon liad cause to repent of the conr'nlence he had 
placed in him. Marius raised himself to power by 
debmtng tJie character of his benefactor, and Metel- 



lus was recalled to Rome, and accused of extortion 
and ilUmanagemenL xMarlus was appointed his 
successor to finish tJie Numidian wnr, anil Metellus 
was acquitted of tlie crimes laid to his charge be^nre 
the tribuiml of tlie Roman knigliLs, who obserred 
tliflt the probity of his whole life, and tlie greatness 
of his exploits, were stron-;ej* proofs of his innocence 
ttian tfie most powerful arguments. — Another, wh<* 
saved from the flames the Palladium, when VestaS 
temple was on fire. He was theji high priest. He 
hist his sight and one of his arms in doing it, and die 
senate, to rew.^rti hb seal and piety, ^K^mitted hini 
always to be drawn to ttie senate-house in a chariot, 
an honour which no one hod ever before enjoyed. 
He also gained a great victory over the Carlliagin- 
iansj &c. — ^. Cttciiiu*, a general who conquered 
Crete and Macedonia, and was surnaiued Maceduni- 
cus. 

METEMPSYCnOSIS (Greek, from ^ir«, beyond, 
(V, In, and ^vx»^, 1 animate) ; trausmi^ration ; the 
pasj^ajre of tlie soul from one body to another. — Me- 
tenxmuatmis (from ^ir*. beyond, and tt^mf^artl^iit, 1 
embody) has a similor meaning. Generally the doc- 
trine of transmitrration of souls implieS' some ctiange 
in the soul itself for better or worse, for purilicution 
or punishment. See Tmnstttigraium of Souf«» 

MKTEM PTOSIS, (from >ti«, after, and ^^^r*, r 
fall) ; a term in chronology expressing the solar 
equation necessary to prevent tlie new nioon froui 
happening a day too bite. — ProernptmU sijc^nifies the 
lunar equation necessary to preveiii Uie new mooit 
from happening too sotin, 

METEOR. (Greek, juirf.^K, in tlie air.) The 
tenn meteor* is often applied to all tlie pheiiomenn 
whieli take place in the atmosphere, but is some- 
times restricte*! to tJie appeunmee of luminous bodies 
flying or lioating in the* atmiisphere, or in a. more 
eleviued region, including those brilliant globes or 
niass-es of matter which are occasionally seen moving 
rapidly through our atmosphere, and which tlirow 
ofl" with loud explosions fragments tliat reach the 
earth , and are called /ri//irt^ artoiej ; also tliose lire- 
balls which are usually denominated falling stars ^ 
supposed to be owing to gelatinous matter^ inflatetl 
by phtwphureted hyarogen gas (see Fntitug Sfarif) ; 
also the lights which appenr i»ver moist grounds and 
burial grounds, called ignes ftttui, which are riser i bed 
to tlie same cause. Falling star; appear under a 
variety of circumstances, but particularly in autumn 
and spring, when the sky is clear. Their si«e and 
brilliancy arc variable. They always move with 
great celerity. They are hif^her tluin the region of 
the clouds, because they are never seen in a cloudy 
sky. Electricity, spontaneous combustion of matter 
in the atmosphere, or the incandescence of little 
globes of a nature simihir to that of the iM^lides, am 
the agents to which philosophers in generab tliough 
without suHcient reiisons, attribute tlie origin of 
these meteor^ with tlie true nature of which we shall 
not bectxme acquaintetl without more nniuerous and 
exACt observations, Metet>rs, in the most geneial 
sejue of the word, may be reduced to tour classes — 
fpifoM or /ery meteors, iirchiding, be«id<»s those 
alxive mentioned, lightning, St Elmo's fire ; fuminmtt 
metei>r5, as the rainWw, halm's, aurora borealis, 
Aotliucal light, parhelia, or mock-suns, paraselenes, 
or moc-k-moons ; atyutout meteors, — dew, hoar frost, 
mist, clouds, rain, snow, hail, &c. ; and afrifii 
meteors, as winds, wster-spouts. It will be sei^n 
tliat dirse phenomena are of very diflerent natures, 
and owinfi to different causes. The only connexion 
between Uiem is that of a common medium, and we 
therefore refer to ttie separaie arlit^les ftjr infnrmn- 
tion concennng tliem 7 a bo lo FJ/rtri^^it*/, See 
also the articles Mticoric Stonvs, ami !/^ 
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METHOIIIC IRON— METEORIC STONES 




METEORIC IRON, See Iron, Natkv^ and Me- 
tmrie Sioneg. 

METEORIC STONES, or AEROLITES, are 
solid, semi meiaUic substanc*^, which fell from liie 
almosphtre. The df scent of such botiies had been 
king^ reported ; but the tact was not anisidered au- 
tiientic tiU wiLhiii a few years. The larger sloiies 
have bee^ii f^een ns Inmmuu'i bodies muviii|r with great 
velocity, descendirif^ in oblique directiouis, and fre- 
quently witii a loud, hissing noise, resembling that 
oi a mortiir shell when |JA>ject<d from a piece of 
4>riliiitn€e; tliey are someLinses surroandid with a 
fbmie, tapering ott to a. narrow streftiu at the hinder 
part, are heard tu explodt% and seen to fiy in pieces » 
Of course, tlie*e appenrances ha\'e been t^bserved 
only in tJie nij^ht ; when the stones have fallen in the 
daytime, the iiielear has nut been observed, but the 
report and the !ihuwer of clones only have been luj- 
tic*>J. The same meteoric moss iias often been seen 
over a p-eat extent of tJoimtry ; ni sonie instances, a 
htindred miles in breailth, ami five Juimired tn length, 
wJiieh implies that they must have had a great ele- 
TBtion. Indeed^ from various caiculutiuns, iL appears, 
that during tlm time hi whicb they are visible^ their 
perpendicular altitude is generally from twenty to a 
hundred miles ; and their diameter liaSj in some in- 
stances, been estimated to be at least haJf a mile* 
Their velocity ts astonishing. TJiough rarely visible 
for more than a minute, yet they are seen to traverse 
many degrees in the heavens. Their mte of motion 
cannot, according to calculation, be generally less 
than 300 miles rn a miimte. Krom the dimensions 
i>f these moving btniies, which certainly have not 
been overrated, iince they have been known to iU 
luminate, at once, a region of one or two hundred 
miles in extent, we are warranted in the conclusion 
tliat the stones which come to us from thf ni, form 
but a very small portion of their bulk, while the 
main body holds on its way through the regions of 
the heavens. The velocity with which the pieces 
strike the earth Is very great, frequently i-ienet rating 
Ui a considerable depths and when takeu up, they Imw 
been fonnd, in some case^, still hot, and bearing 
evident marks of recent fusion. Such falls have 
happened in cloudy as well as tn clear weather, which 
leads to the belief that they are wholly nnconnected 
with tite state of the atmosphere. The most remark- 
able circimislance respecting them is, that tliey 
invariably resemble each other in certain easily cog- 
nisable characters, both as respects their external 
properties and chemical composition, so as to render 
it possible for a mineralogist or a cliemist to recog- 
iitBe til em with certainty, tiiongh he should have no 
informatiiHi of their origin or fall. Those specinieiLs 
in which earthy matter prepontlerates, resemble 
pretty closely certain varietie^i of the trachytic rocks, 
or ancient lavas, bnt tliey invariably contain dissemi- 
miteit through their substance, an alloy of iron and 
nickel, which lias as yet never been discovered 
■unong the productions of our earth. The eartJiy 
minerals of which they are coiiiposetl, are feldspar, 
olivine and agiiite — the former greatly preponderat- 
ing ; and of metallic substancw^ besides tlie native 
iron, magnetic iron pyrites is a rre(|uent ingredient. 
The alh*y of irijii and nickel often contains chrome, 
mancauese mid coljalt in minute proportions. 1 hi*; 
alloy varies iij the proportion which it Wnrs to Uie 
earthy matters, in stones which have fallen at dif 
fercnt times : some times it is scarcely to be detectetl 
without the aWi of the microticope ; at otiier times it 
fcirms ntore tliau one half the bulk of iJie stone, 
noil immense inaflMt ire ^und consisting entirely of 
n^itivp iron :— Slldh maiSM are called meieorie ir&n^ 
« Jule Llie ex[iression meteorw ston^g h applied more 
fcjrictly to thobc in which tlie earlhy minerals pre|>on 






I demte. These last are invDrlaUj coatfd, on tbt 

i outside, with a tliin, black incrustation, and bsf r « 
, general a spherical figure, in wliich we often obserrr 
I indentations, similar to Uiose which are prtseuttd Iry 
a mass that has been impressed wiUi tiie fingm. 
These constant characters, as respects tJieir laU, larf 
chemical and [mechanical composition, indicate a cbib- 
mou origin, and have given rise to a variety of byp 
theses to account for tlieir phenoiDena. We can ot^ 
hint at tliese hypotheses. Some atlHbuie them (o fer^ 
restrial.and others to lunar volcanoes. Thej^ 
again been suppni^fd to be ccmcretions formed ii At 
regions of our atmosphere; while others have conadn^ 
ed them as small planeU revolving about the mo tt 
earth, which, c^rsming in contact with our atmospben, 
take fire from tlie resistance and frictiou which tttj 
meet with in passing through rt,* M ith regard tottir 
fir?t supposition, vii., that these storors pn^ceedfraa 
terres trial volciiaoes^ it will be suftieient to oAnerrr, 
that no remarkable eruption has been known to htw 
happened at or near the time of their fall, and tbt 
such bodies have Ijeen found at the distance of tarn 
thousfind miles fn>m any known volcano ; bcnij|L 
ttie immense force that would be necessary to yf^ff* 
bcKlies of such enormous dimensioiis aa these roetadn 
are known to j^ossess, &r excetsla aii j fbm Chitvt 
i:^n conceive of, not to notice the want of fiaikritf 
between meteoric stones and ordinary volcaaic o- 
uvi^. As to the theory tliat they proc*e«i fro* 
volcanoes iu the moon, it has a greater dcgw* fif 
protmbility. The same force that would project a 
body from the mtnm to the earth, would not, if it 
were exerted at the earth's surface, send the i 
btidy to the distance of ten miles, in comec^uc 
the superior gravity of our planet and th« < 
of the atmosphere. It is computed tliat a badf^ 
jected from a favourable spot on the moon*s surfioe,— 
say the centre of her disk opposite the earth^^^vitb 
a velocity about four times that commonly given to 
a cannon ball, or 82^ feet per secoitd, would cany 
it beyond the centre of attraction, nnd (iittseqtMitlx 
into the sphere of the earth's activity; wlieore it 
must necessarily either fall to tlie surti**^ nt the tmotk, 
or circulate alxiut us as a satel lite. A body m yiiMtt' 
ed front the moon to the earth, would take ihnw dikfi 
in its passage ; which k not so long but that it ai^lK 
retaJn its heat, particularly as it is duubcfal wmbnr 
in passing tlmiUL'^h a vacuum, or very atUsoi^ 
medium, it would be possible for the catocic li» 
escape, not to say that it might acquire a fresh accu- 
mnlation of heat, by passing through the denser parts 
of our atmosphere » Besides, eruptions, rEdeflnhliac 
those of our volcanoes, have b»en frequently obKf\f3 
in tlie moon ; and her atmosphere is extremely rwv, 
presenting but little resistance to projected boitfs^ 
This theory might jjerliiips be tenable if we hati only 
to account for these showers of stones which Kinvt U> 
our earth's surface ; but these, it has been sreti, «zt 
a very trifiing part of the main masses from whidi 
tJiey descend, and which are believed to be ki 
some instances more than a mile in circumfrrcnct. 
And since it is conceived that we ex(>eripnceathoiitf 
of these stones every few monllis in some |«rt of 
the world, it is obvious that at this rate Ih ' " 
turns of tlie moon must soon lie i-hot away. 
this all. Among a number of Ixxiit's, throwo i 
dum from the moon, it is not probable, that < 
m/KW) vtould have precisely that diroctioii and 1 
mte of motion which would be requisite to caior HIp 
|iass tlirough our atmosphere, without ^llini^ l» ik 

« Siiifv tlte ditfovery ttr Sir H, D»Ty, ttwt thr tvntm 1 tm 
tftlhc oxidf^a, it h«i» bft<*n miftf^tt^ tli*tt|i« taittft«l Hwiwlto 
iDfty ariprinriLiy vxist In tlitp rnetvor in th* motrnXbc tlgiM, i^ 
tJ^at when the body nrrivft within our ntmrnplifr*. a m^Aib 
nii>1 Tid<tntrucnbti-tioD u producfd hy (b« •tronr mtttnitj af Ifeli* 
rof t«U to oxy^f'it 
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eixHiiid. WitJi iTgarJ la Hie Uieory of Uies« Ijodic^ 

Wln^ CJoncrelmiis fomieil in iJie air, there is one 
prnicipftl objeclion, vi*., that tlie velocity witii whidi 
tlit^y strike itie earth, estimated hj tJie deptli to wljich 
iht'j liave bet'ii known tn penetrate, is so rr^t as to 
indtciile tlicir tiavitig fallen inmi lit^i^lits £r ezceetl- 
iiig the limits of the terrestrial atmosphere. TJie 
remaining theory especially that uKKhfication of it 
which conct-'ived these meteoric masses to be terre-v , 
Irial comets, appenrs ettcuraberei] with fewer diflical- 
ties Llian eitJjer of the others. The solar comets^ it 
is well kiiow^n* revolve round the sun in very eccentric 
ttrbiLs. In one port of Llieir rev4iliition, they some- 
iinies come sa near as al[iio<>t to strike his body. 
lliey thea move oW, far heyond the orbits of ail tlite 
planets ; &nd in sume insUtnces are gone htindreds i>f 
yean?, before tliey relnrn. The earthy it is imaitined, 
iji Jtke maaner, h fiiniished with its system of comets, 
vlios«iiie and periods of revolution arc proportioned 
Co the comparative ^niallness of the primary body 
alx)iit whicli they revolve, mitl wliirh, like the solar 
f!f>inet5, Hy <>ir in very elliptical orbits ; and tliiring 
tlie g^reatest part of their circuit are too far distant 
to be visible. In tlieir approach lo the eurtli. Ihey 
full within onr atmosphere; by frictimi of tlie air 
diey are heated, anil highly electrified, and the elec- 
tricity is discharged with a very violent report, 
accumpanied witli tlie detachment of a portion of the 
muss, which descends in trdgments to lite t^artli. This 
hypothesijj certainly accouriLs, in a very happy man 
lier, for muiit of the phenomena altendin|; tlie fall of 
aerolites. The vehKzity of the nieLcor corresponds 
villi the motion of a terrestrial comet, mssiiig 
Ihrongh the atmosphere in an elliptical orbit. A 
body moving near tJie earth with a velrKiity le^s than 
Uiree hundred niile^ in a minute^ must fall to its sur- 
face by the power of gravitation. If it move in a 
dtrectiuD parallel to die hniia^jn, more tlian four hiin^ 
dred and Uiirty inih^s hi a minute, it will fly off in tlie 
curve of a hyperbola: »ind will never return* milesii 
disturbed in its motion hy some other body besides 
the earUi. Within these two limits of tliree hundred 
miles on tlie one hand, and of four h find reii tmd thirty 
on the other (some allowance l>eing made for ti»e re- 
.*»j stance of the eir and tlie motion of the earth) , the 
luxjy wilt revolve in an ellipsis^ returning in n^gular 
period?. Now, the vek>city of the meteors, whicli 
liave been oliserveti has generally been estimated 
at rather more tlmit threo hiitatred miles in a minute. 
In some instances it is perhaps too great to !»utler the 
body ever to return; but in nio$t cases, it is culcal- 
»ted to be sych as would Iw necessary in describing 
ihe lower part of an elliptical orbit.— Various lists 
of the periods, places, and appearances of these 
shiowers of stones have been given from time to time 
in the scientific jounials. One of the latest and most 
eofDplete is that published in the tlrst vokime of the 
Edijimireh Phil. Journ.* com pi led partly from a 
printed list by Chladui.aud partly from a manuscript 
one of Mir Allan, read some years afro at tlie Royal 
tHjciety of h^iiiiibiir^b. 

MKTKOROlAHn' (from ^tn^^-r, raised in the 
*ftir, and k^*s, di<icotirse); tlie sdence whidi treats 
of ihe phenomena which occur in the aUno^phere, of 
Uieir causes and effects. ^Ten, in all conditions of 
lodiety, are led hy motives of necessity or comfort to 
itudy Uie indications of tlie weather in the different 
apfM^nmnces of the skies» The mariner, tlie shep- 
Iteo), tfie husbandman, the htinter, have the strong-est 
motives to examine closely every varying appear- 
ance which niny precede more importaut chang^es. 
The result of these ob»ervfttious fonns a Ixxly of max- 
ims, in which facts are often stated correclly. btit 
mixed with erroneous de^hictions and siipeiNLitious 
notions, such as the cretlulity of it-iioniiit |>ei>ple 



always renders iliem ready to adopt. Hence the 
disposition to refer the ordinary changes of Jie wea- 
ther to the influence of ihe moon, and even the stars, 
and to look for signs of approadnng convnisiona, 
even in the mond workl, in hornd cometJs ami <itrange 
m«<eors. The progress of scieJice, which tends to 
separate the casual precursors from the real cno?jes of 
phenoniena, refutes these false reason ingis, diss ipatfls 
Uie empty terrors to which tliey give rise, and aims^ 
by more patient, lone^ continued, and wide extended 
observiiLioiis, to deouce the general rules by which 
the plu nouiena of tine atmosphere appear to be re^ 
g^iilaieii Meteorolof^ borrows from chemistry her 
analysis to determine the coinpositinii of the air itself, 
anil of the sulistances wliich it contains^ nnd by which 
it is acted upon ; tlie manner io which tlie difierejit 
processes of evaporation, fieeainp^, tlmwing, &c.^ go 
on, and how tliey aUV'ct die stale of the atnio?sphere; 
the action of these invisible agents, light^ heat^ elec- 
tricily, kc, audi their tremendous eflecls. From phy- 
sics meteorolog^y takes the mechanical action of these 
and similar powers and sob^^tnnet^, the weight and ve- 
locity of tile air^ the laws of the reflection^ refraction, 
and motion of light, &c. By these aids this science 
I'Xpbins tlie fonnatitui, fall, or <le|>osition of halU 
snoWr% niin, dew, ami frost, (see tliese article!!*, aiMJ 
thij^e on Vtoiniftj Evupuration^ Freezing ^EwdValoric); 
the Oct ion of thunder and lightning (see Etectricity); 
the prevalence and properties of certain winds (q. v.); 
Ihe eflect of the pti.^ition of a country and tlie nature 
of iu surface tm its climate and productions (s*'e 
C/imatt^, Temperature, astd Mountain^}; the natiira 
and candies of meteors (*4*e Melc^t, and Mtteorh 
Sfiffies). kc. To prefiare the way for tliese and 
similar inquines, it is necessary previously to deter- 
mi t^e the extent and constitution of the metlium in 
which the phenomena take place (see ^-iir^ and jit- 
mospfuTe), and to iudiiiile witlr precision, and ob- 
serve with miiititeiie.HS and accuratry, its jirecise oon- 
ihliou lit the time of their occurrence, by philosophi- 
cal instnimeiiLs. Some of tliese have hjog- heen 
known, but others are eitherof recent orifzin, or have 
received a more delicate construction from recent 
observers. The ordinary observations are generally 
confined to the weight and temperature of the air 
(«ee Mrometrr, uml jTArriHi^ineler); bototliertlataare 
imfxirtant, and have of laie years rec5eive<l more at- 
Untioii than ftirmerly. Thf dryness or humidity of 
tlie atmosphere (see Hygrumeier); its brightness, or 
degree of illumination (see Phaifimrier); the tint or 
shade of the cerulean hiieof Uie sky (determined by 
Ihe cyaiiomeler, invente<l by Saussure); the vjiriable 
di*:po*ition to chill the surface of the earth by impres- 
sions of cold transmitted Iroiii the higher rei; ions (de- 
termined by the ffitfiriosc-ope).— are ail to be token 
into consideratiiH*. The daily evii|H>ration from tlie 
ground is to be measured by the atmometer ; the 
quantity of rain which falls is to be registered by ihe 
i>mbrt)metpr, or rain-|fauge (q. v.) j the amimnt of 
dew deposited should be observed (see Drosctmeier)^ 
and the direction, force and velocity of the wind in- 
dicated by the anemometer and anemoscope. (See 
Saussure's Essah mr f H^tgntntMrie ; De Luc's Iditts 
Mur ia Mfteor&lugie ; Cotte's Traite de MHeoroiugie ; 
Lampadius's Grundriss dtnr AtmmhHroU^ie i arti- 
cle Meteorology m tlie (■^ncyclopaHlia MetropoUtana 
(1830, sectmd division) ; Daniell's Meteorotogicai £»- 
ia^t and iUbserxmiioni. 

Ihe value of a meteorological register de^ ends on 
the accuracy with which it is kept. The observa- 
tions should be made in a place rather elevated, ai>d 
exposed freely on all sides to tlie aspect of the sky, 
atvd should be repeated either at equal intervals 
during the day and -night, or, at least, at those 
hours which reiireseut most nearly the mean state 
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fif Uie atmospheri*. The position and exposure of 
Lbe phMe ghoulij also be matle knowTi. Thr^P r^qui- 
Biies sre seldum miaiiii'ii, oiid very f^w regktera of 
tlie weftlJier fire Piiiitlpd tc* miidi t'.onfidfnce, Ac- : 
curate obsprvn Lions, maile in ul) part«s of tlie world, 
find in a rpsidar Riid scii-otLfic inoniter, are yet 
necessary for tbe system atic class ifioition of all 
ineteorakiglcal pbetiom«ia into a complete science, 

METHOD ; a coiiveiiient arrangement of tilings^ 
prticcedinefs, or ideas t in lo^ic flrni rJietoric, tlie 
iirt or rule of disposint^ idean in such a iruinner Itmt 
lliey may be easily comprehended, either in order to 
discover Um truth, or to demonstrate it to others. 
Method is essential to sciejice^ and gives to our 
knowledge its j;cieiitific character. Scientific uutliors 
mnke use of dijlertnt iiieLhod«;t according to the 
object which U^ey have in view. The a[>parently 
blrictest is the mBtliemtitiraK which is cjipable of 
civijigUie greatest |^K>Siil>ie clearness to its tlieoreins 
by a ieries of explAoatiuiis and deductions ; but it 
ouj^ht to be observed that thb methiid is only 
adnpted to a sicience whicb has to do with numbers 
and inagriitudesi, and has had tinfortuoate conse- 
quences when nothiuff was considered true but what 
<'oiild be mathematically proved* and when, the 
nuUhemntic^il method was applied to inlellectual 
phih»sophy. Metlmds Imve made epochs in philo- 
Hophy, pi-oceeding from the e>pirit of the systems to 
which tijey were applied. Thus there are the 
§cepttc method (see Scepticisfn), the ^ifica! niethcKl 
(■ee Kant), and the d&f^tfuiiic raetliod, which , in 
jihMowiphy, is the method that starts from acknow- 
ledged gene Nil principles, — all of which are limited 
and partial. ^rhe. truly philosophical method is 
determinptl by tJie nature ot the science. As to the 
way of priM^eedintj^ the method may be analylicjil 
(i. e. it alarts from particular cases, nod seeks from 
tiiem to deduct* |reneral causes) or sytitlietic (i. e. it 
infers the eouseqiiences from tlie causes); but it 
(nust always proceed from elementary principles 
mimitted by allj,with logical strictness,, in order to 
remain scientific. The popular method starts from 
the well known and the individual, and is prenerally 
nimlyttcaL Orators, both lay ami clerical ^ and 
teachers of yoiuh, make use of thi9 less scientific 
nu4liod. As to eKtenml form, the teacher may 
speak nnititemiptedly (this is adapted for adults 
and ncndemical lectures.), or prof!epd by way ot 
intenrt>j»ution. lit tlitjse branches the elements of 
which lie in the operations of hunmu reaMiri, as 
iu morab, mattiematies. and reli|rioii^ the catectietical 
method will be found best, !>ecause it addresses tlie 
reason or henrt of the popil direelly, Biid by ques- 
tions calls into action the powers of his onder- 
Ktandiiig. Ihe catechetic metliod deserves the 
iiame of Socralic only when the teacher limits him- 
wlf to directing, by his questions, the ciiurse of tbe 
pupil's thoughts, hut Qilows Uie conclusions to he 
Ibrmed by the operation of tlie scholar's own mind. 
Kvery art aud science recjuires its own methtwi of 
teaching, winch, indeed, should he accommodated 
to the individual rhnraoters of the teacher and pupil. 
In onlrr to teach the Jirst element* to many pupils, 
Lancnsters meLhml will be always found useful, 
(See Mititiat hiMtrwHiuH.) Pesiidowi strives, iu his 
methm), wliatever tlie branch of instruction may lie. 
always to keep in view tl»e elevation of the whole 
being, the slrengthening of all the powers, and, as 
&r as possible, to make the pupil's own powers 
C«i-o|>erate in the work of inslroction. (See p€Afa- 
hz2i.) A mistaken benevolent^ Ims at times tiiider- 
takert to tniike all study atdu^iofv, and to lH>guile the 
pupil inio knowledge u itliont the necessity of labo- 
rious exertion on his part. Such a methiKi^ how- 
t%er, leii<l¥ In prevent the ilcvelopment of the FmcoI- 



ttes, and to unfit the mind to cope witU tfottt 
Private instruction requires diflem^ imMi #(• 
public instroctinii ; in fact, circitmstsnmvfl Q»^ 
stantly vary the methods of a skilful te»dtt< 

METHODl&TS; those defenders of Qi^ 
church who, in tlie seventeen Lh century^ ^mi/fi 
to bring to a cl(«e the contrtiversy witli#»MiPi' 
tants, by new methods of reasoning^ ; in i^ fcw^ 
n religious sect whicli arose In the boscim cf tek^ 
lisli diureh in tfie early part of the eij^htfoiak' 
tury. Some young men at OsLfortt united tkaiifi 
together, in 1729, for the purpose of stf«iptt4i| 
eacli otijer'a pious resolutions, and obserroi^ 
religious services with slrtctness, Tbey timA p 
ticularly at a more rig-id compliaiice with Ihp ptr^ 
of the New Teslametit than was usual to tlkechffl 
nnd devoted themselves la works of lore, mA% 



instructing poor children, visiting the prim^ k 
Tiieir more worldly fellow-studeiits, mmxmi^ I 
n»tnes indicative of their {peculiarities, CilM An I 



Mi^/iOtiis/g^ on account of their metboi^cit dttB^ 
ance of the ndes of relig^ion and tbe 
tlieir lives. This name w^as adopted by 
and has since been continued to their foil 
the members of this small society, the _ 
John Wesley (q. v.). the found ex, his bnHhfTl! 
and George Whitfield (q. v,), w+»o joined 
17:^5. In 1735, Wesley went out to Ofor^ ti 
engage in the conversion of tlie heathens. Tbiwk 
remained two years, and^ becoming aquainttd 9<h 
some of the Moravian BroLliers^ was mnch Arad 



with tlieir severe siroplicitj and ptcnis 
(See Vnited Brethren.) He then TKiled Henffcil 
after his return to England, and delenntned m mtM 
liis own society somewhat afler the amie jfcft 
Whitfield*s preaching had already preptfrd lli 
people for this tindertaking^, Wesley euUecial i 
small Kix'iety in London, which held its cisilSMan 
in a private house, widiout any dispostUoo, It Hm 
lime, to secede from the church. But the dergf of 
the establishment having refused their pulpits to ifei 
Methodist preachers who endeavoured to gain 0nr 
tlieir hearers to their six-iely, and the caooomt^ji 
auditors being too great to be acoomnMMiitfd 
church, they Wgan to preach in the open lir, i 
organiise a sefmraCe church on the fiimlKfre 
stolicai model. The peculiar character of tSos 
preachitig, which was distingtjished froni ibt 
phlciil iudifierence of that of the establsked 
its vehemeuiTc, religious enlhusiasto, uA 
style, and which dwdl more on the hll md 
of mail, on tlie atonement, on the reslOfatioB 
the merits of a crucified Saviour, on repeataoce.i 
regenemtion, with all the eloquence which a 
Eenl could inspire! had a great effect in iQcrw 
immbers of the society. Whitfield, tbe boidaitid 
most zealous a^iostle of Metliod ism. ia 
rage, and fire tlie Paul of his sert,oflen 
ers to the nuinlier of 12,000 in the telds, dii 
and even at fairs, and, by Uie thunders of 
quenceand tbe ternjrs of his deniniciatioD$| , 
siK'h an effect upon his audience, that oaany 
were thniwii into convulsions, and, amJMlst 
groans of anguish, were turned to faith and 
the spot . 1 hese sinhlen conveniouft were 
tlie outpouring;* of grace, and came to he 
by the MetluHlists as desimble results of their, 
iiig. They soon Jiowever, gave up tlie pmctkt <«^ 
field preaching, and built houses of worship (l^hf 
naeles), partly to protect themselves fn»nt rifi^^W 
to the weather, and partly to avoid tJie outmgr* »ii(^ 
they experienced from the rabble. AJtbooflk ttf 
snilered much from the violence of the populacv, fel* 
as the government made oo opposition, tllryiiovfi<^ 
ceeded to llie regular estahlislunent oif ihJtf <*i«^ 
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which uras modelltM) on the pkn of the 
^r&iriao Brulliers^ but divided iiitu iwo dlsliuct 
jiartif^^, Ui« \Veiil<*yan*, or Aniiiniaiis^and the ^V'hile- 
fieldiaiis. or Culvinists. Their liturgy was tli&t of 
tile fi^Uib limited church, wiili honw Blierationis. Ii 
J^peiir^:, from the Suiiiiay s^erv ice of the Metliodists 
" i^^ii, that tile offices tor the ordination of prtesu 
j dtracmis, and for ilie consecratioo of bisbop^, are 
liU«Ted into forms fur the ordination of deacoiiii, 
<?lders, aJid su|»eriioteiidejils; tho thirty nine arlict*?* 
ore, liy oiiiissicMjSj red oced to twenty-five ; tlm Niceue 
and Athanasiao creeds ar*; rejected, tlie apoitles' 
crt^ed only beiitg retained ; and ifse upocryplial 
bunks of the Old 1 estaiiient are rejected. In 1797» the 
>Yerr Coanrxion^ as it is called, arri'se out of a fiepam- 
ti«ui from thie Wesley an establistiment, on grounds 
of chardi discipline and ^overnntent, and ntit of 
cfoctrine, Alexander Kilhum was their head and 
founder. The steps by which the Wesleyaii Mettio- 
di«ts became a distinct relifjhniii boily mij^rt have 
been aiuicipjited. 1 he societies cttMected in London 
AjhJ oliier places were divkJed into little companies 
of from ten to twenty pertjons^ calleil cifiste*^ and 
given in charge to a iemler. The leader presided in 
Ik weekly meeting of his class for spiritual conversation 
jumI prayer, and receiveti their coiitributioas. Gen- 
eral meetings of the society were called btnitj ftanfin ; 
the penoiu who were employed to preacli 
Boon faacame regular preadiers, the country 
divided into circtiiis^ consisting of tlie societies 
of a certain district. These cipnilis were uivder two 
or more prearhere, one of whom was at tlie liead of the 
circuit, wiUi the name of *uperiniendeni, I'he twi- 

Jer^Hce consists of a certain number of the prefldiers, 

I who meet nnnunliy to discuss Ibe afikirs of Uie cou- 
ticxion. The distinctive char»cter of Methodism is 
to be sought tor, not so much in its doctrines as in 
Ukp appliaition of them, which it eodeavoun; lomake 

; Jbc ilie purpcjuse of i^roducmg strong excitement ; and 
|Jfaite wnoni it ha^ awakent^ to a sense of their sins, 
il itibjecis to a course of discipline intended to unite 
tlien] closely wit!i the connexion. The fruits of 
WhitJiekfs preaching wer«i, perhaps, not less tlian 
Hioae of Wesley X his followers being about as nu- 
ilHimiii in England as those of the grrat patriarch of 
Methodism. I'he ri^e of Mettiodism, though it can- 
not lie denied to have been attended witli some 
irregularities and extravagances, was a revival of 
religion in Kngland. Since the reibrmation there had 
lieen no siicli cflTorts laiule in the cause of religion ; 
no preaching so awnkening, so Itttle sectarian \ no 
prraotiers witli more seal, singleness of purpose; and 
power of exhortation. It awoke the slnnibt^rlng 
church from Ms Inkewarmness^and di!«sentera to more 
bold and unitetl elfurts of Christian leaL It addresseil 
Ihe ignorant, the poor^ the hardened, in such a man- 
IMsras to interest their feelings and command their at- 
trnt'ion. It ha* <I*)ue, arid is doing, much to inslroct as 
well i\s to excite them. It made its way at first through 
persecuLiou and outrsge, and, after gfirending over 
iu native couotry, it has eHtublisluHl mi^^SJons in tlie 
most distant parts of the ohl and new world, among 
the slaves of tlie West Indies and tlie savages of the 
Sf mtl I M-a. Sec Son tf iey *8 and M oore*s iJfe of // 'fs- 
/ey ; C ro wt he r's Porimit ure of Mrfh tHfisin ; <i 1 1 1 ie 's 
IJfe of frhitfield ; the works of ^Vi-stey and Whit- 
field. 

At an early period of the history of the cotincTEiou, 
tlie attention of Mr Wesley was dir*H:ted to the Brit- 
Kh colonies of North America. In the Southern and 
Midilie States^ where sutlicient provision had uottjeen 
made lo supply tl)e spiritual wants of an increasing 
population^ Metliiidism was jmrticularly calculated to 

I Le eminently useful. It was intTo^biced into those 
parts by prtachers ordained by ^Vcsley, and lias 

I. 



spread ex Lensirely. Some difference m d iictpl if»e and 
govenimejit was introduced into ihe Amerimn con- 
nexion, among which that of the Eiiiscopai govern- 
ment was tlie principal, Tlie first Metlnxlist society 
was establtshed at New York^ in 17(M)> by preachers 
fnun Ireland, and after the revolution, theftf^t bishop 
was con!je<mted. I'here are, however, some niodU 
fieationi in the chttrcli diM.ipiuu^ of the Meilioiiists 
in ditVereiit |'arU of Ihe Union, 

METIS (t;reek, ^nr^r, wisdom); the mother of 
Minerva, daughter of Oceanus and Tediys, tlie wis- 
est of gods and nuj^n, (See JHpiter ami Mtnertm,) 
Hitter diinks tliat tlie name of tlie Palus Mooits is 
derived from her^ and places her sanctuary at the 
mouth of tlie BorystheneSj wliere she was worships 
ped as die great mother. 

METO or METON, was a celebrated matheniji- 
ticinn of Athens, who flourished 4'd2 years B. t:. 
In the first year of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, he 
observed the solstice at Athene, and publifthed his 
cycle of nineteen years, by whif-ii he endeavoure*! to 
adjust the course of tlie sun and moon;, and to make 
the lujiar and s*»lar years begin at the same j>aiiit of 
time. This is called tJ» golden nuitt6erf from its 
great use in tlie calendar, Meton was living about 
il2 B. C, fur, when the Athenian fleet was sent to 
Sicily, he escaped a share in that disastrous expedi- 
tion by counterfeiting iosantty. 

METONVMV ; a figure in rhetoric, by which the 
name of an idea or tiling i'i substituted for tJiat of 
another, to which it has a certain relation, Such 
relations are tuhsiuHce and ^uality^ aiuse and rjfict, 
precetienct and »td$€fU€«ce, &c. ; tlius if we say* the 
tears of "joy,* instead of the "joyous person/^ or 
respect for '* gray hair," instead <^ " old age^'* or 
" olive branch*' for '* peace,*' *• stage" for the whole 
establishment connected with theatrici^l jDerforni- 
»nce», &c. It is one of tlie must cimimoii figyn*s iu 
rhetoric. 

METOPE (/t<TA, between, and iwn^ a hole), in 
architecture; the interval or square space Iietwcen the 
triglyphs, in tlie Doric frieze. The ancients were in 
the habit of ornamenting these parts of their build- 
ings with car^•ed works, or with paintings represent- 
ing the heads of oxen, ve'^!>els, and oilier articles 
used in heathen s^acrifices. The diAicuUy of di^jKising 
the tri^lyphs and metO|*s hi Bynnnetrical proportion 
may have been the caiiM» of their omission in the Ionic 
and t'orinthian orders, 

MEIOPOSCOPY (from the Greek ^ir*^#f, the 
forelie^d, and #jK«griw, I obsene); tlie preteiuied art of 
divining fr^im the wrinkles of the furehead. The 
Romans, believing in every kind of divination^ prac- 
tised this, but not so much as the people of the mid- 
d I e a ges . 1 1 seems si ngii lar I liiit metoposcopy n ev er 
was so much in vogue as chiromancy iq. v.), I hough 
there miglit be some pi»ssibility of divining, in part, 
the character of a man from his forehead and iU 
wrinkles, while the lines in the hand liave no eonnex- 
ion with it. 

METHE ; the French unit of measure. See 
! Frttnce., division Decimttl Syit/rm^ 

MKTRE, in versification. See Proiody ami 
Rhythm, 

ME'rilOPOLITAN is the Greek name of an arch- 
bishop. The chief place of a province is called, in 
GrH'k, m^trupoliif and, as the nishop* of tlie citief 
places, or cajniah, m'ere distinguished by superior 
milk (see liixAop}^ they also received a distinguished 
title. The inetrut>olitan is alwve the bishop, but be- 
low the patriarch. The title of patriarch, however, 
is In use only in the Eastern churdies. Metropoliiat* 
churth is the archiepisropa! cfiurch,^ 

METZ (anciently Biroffurufn ; Inter, Mrdicmairm^ 
an^ Metiet); a strongly fortified city, in the western 
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part of France, on Uie Moselle, tliirty leajrues nonh- 
weat from Strasburg^ sixLy-r»ne norlii-ea-si nn>m l*aris; 
fiopubtiof*, 45,276 ; lat. A9^ T N, ; Ion. 6** 11 K 
U ifi the !»eat ui' luilitary, religious, and civil authurl- 
ties^ and eontains luinieroiis literary, scientific^ and 
cJiaritubie in$titutiniia. It is a miliLary place uf the 
first clussp liiglily iiuportaiU both for ofleiisive and 
defensive mea&urejs. Its lorti5€:atif)iiiS are very extej:^ 
sive, and constructed on the mcMieni system, nmier 
the direction t>f Vauboji and Belle-Isle. Besides ma- 
il ufoctures of ctitton, woollen, silk, See, it has numer- 
ous and extensive public works in ttie war department. 
It Is a very old place, founded at an early period by 
the Gaulij, and adorned by the Hoinaiis wtLli line 
monuments. It was a free city of the GemiajT empire, 
from the eleventh t^eiitury, but was occupied by the 
French troops, in 1552^ and confirmed to France in 
id 48. About a league from the city, are the ruins 
of u Roman iiquedoct, called^ by the people^ the 
lieviPt bridge. In 181^2^ some remains of antiquity 
were discovered in the aiicient citadel, which have 
been described by Devilly (Mets, 1823.) 

METZIT, Gaiuuel, a painter, horn at Leyden, in 
1615, lived in JVmsterdnm, where he died in L(^8, 
His models were I>ouw, Terburg, «nd Mieris. His 
style, however, was nobler. He painted subjects 
from common life, — fruit-womciu chemists in the 
laboratory, p^hysicians attending; tlie sick,&c. His 
manner is free and pleasing, unrl his imiLation of 
nature true. His colour in i^ was ad ml ruble. A lady 
tuning tier lute, nnd mioE-her wBshiiiic her hands in a 
silver basin held l>y hex woman, are among his best 
pieces. His works are scarce » as he spent mucii 
time on them, and highly valued. 

MEUDON ; a village and castle, tvvo Ipagiiesi frnm 
Versailles, and the same distance from Pari^. The old 
cnstle, built in tlie fifteenth century ^ and whkii^ in tlie 
seventeenth, hplon;sfed to Luiivois, was demolished in 
1804. The dwteau, built by Louis Xl\\, is situatetl 
€11 n rising j^round, &nd commands a view of Fari^, the 
Seine, and the enviroiK. 1 here is a fine terrace in 
fronts and a small park plumed by I.emiLre. Napo- 
leon improved the work*^, ond asFii^ncd it as the 
residence of his son» wdiile at the breast. Dur- 
ing the expedition to Russia, tlie empress resided 
there. 

MKULEN, Antony Fr,^kcis vm* der, & Imtile 
painter, bom at Brussels, 16^4, was a pupil of Feier 
Snayers. Some of his compfisiliouFJ, having been 
carried to France, abtracted the notice of Lebrun, 
and Collwrt invite«l the youn^ artist to Faris, witli a 
pension of 5?000 livres, and a residence at the Gobe- 
lin manulactory. His talents as a battle painter 
recommended him to Loms XiV\. who always t<K»k 
iiim on his expeditions, and often pointeil out the 
subjects which he desired him to repre^^^'iit, the 
painter hod thus an opportunity of tx^rfecting him- 
self in his deprtment of tJie art^ and is conjiidered, 
on account of his truth of expression, one of the best 
battle painters. He was also distiiijErui sited in the 
representation of scenes from common life, and in 
fanrlscape painting. Among his most celebrtited 
w*»rks, are the entrance of Louis XIV, into a con- 
quered city ; tlie entrmice of ihe same prince into 
Arras ; tlie siege of ^faeslrirht ; a horseman with 
n plass in his hand sfjeaking^ to a yotmg girl, who is 
luning her guitar, &C:, He als+i executed many ex- 
cellent views of the royal e/iafmuj^ in France. The 
expression of his hor«es is particularly admired, and 
Lebrun intrusted to him the execution of the horses 
in> Itis painlinjy;> of the battles of Alexander. \'an 
der Meulen died in 1690. The most ci-lebrated en- 
gravers of bis time executed a series uf lli'i eiigrav- 
tnpi from his wmks, among which tliose of his pupil 
Haudoiiis, which n':»w form Uie sixteenth, seventeenth, 
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\ and eighteenth volumes of ihe, grtst collecUoo 
Cabinei du Roi^ are distingui^lied. 

Ml^l'NG, or MFX'N, John i»k, & FreDch pad, 
sur named, from his lameness, Ciopinelt was bam it 
M e un g s ur 1 ^oire, a Ik)u L 1 250. H e wais well infbrmat. 
and, by his poetical talents and vivacity^ reodrfM 
himself a favoiu-ite at tlie court of FliUtp le Bd. Ht 
was satirically inclined, and exercised his wit 
the ladies of the court, who were so irritaifid 
him, that a party of them seized him, and 
to give him a severe flogging ; but his wil 
his assistance, and ^le escaf^ed castigaticm by den^ 
tlie most uncJiaste io give the first blovr. H«4^ 
about VA22, directing, by his will, tliat be shouMbi 
burieii in the cliurch u( tlie Dominicans at Far^ 
leaving to tliat order a heavy che^t, not to be 
until afier the fmieral. TJie friars» expecting 
surei opened the chest, but found only &ome ukl 
SLTawled with sums and figures. In revenge^ thrf 
disinterred the liody ; but the porliament of fvii 
obliged them to bury it again will* fresh botwm. 
His principal work was his continuation of the Rm 
de fa Ikixe, begun by U iliiain de Lorris, wHdi o 
prises mure tliaii tlirec parts of the whole. It it 
so (HM^tical as tlie otJier, but has iDore 
knowledge of the worhl. He was also the ■! 
a translation of Boethius de Consofatkme 
of Abelard ; a work on the Responses of ilic 
and a satirical piece, styled Uie Codicil t/ J 
Metiiig, prefixed to Lenglet du Fresnuy"s edii 
tiie Human de tit Hose^ &ic. 

MLI'itSll S, J,>nv ; a Dutch critic, b<im 
at Losdun, near the Hague. At sixtee4i^ »(u)« t 
student in tlie university of Leyden, he puhli^iini hb 
first Work, an edition ot Lycophron*s Ca*^'- 
was afterwards selectetl by the relebrated 1 
as travelling tutor to Ins sons, whom he acci^ini 
over great pan of tlic continent. On hia 
Holland, after a ten years* ahsenoe (1610)^ 
elected professor of lii^tory and of GreeJc. at 
witli the title of historiographer Io the states^ 
The fall of Biiriieveldt [q. v.) oblrgeil htm to ftt 
his situation; and, accepting an invitAikNt of 
court of DenniHrk, he proeeeiled to ' 
Here he soon became esUiblished at 
erected hir the education of the yoin.. 
Sora, in a similar post U» tiiat whicli < 
in Holland. His works are a Histoc} _ 

the A thenian A rclious ; On tlte people U «Vdicni' 
(J 11 tlie Festivals <if Uie (i reeks ; On tlir Uwcn of 
the Ancients; new editions of several clttsics; ft 
History 4if Denmark, &c. The only cttiaplete cditioB 
of his works is Ifiat of Florejice, in twelte 
volumes, 1743. Meyrsius died in 1639, leavti 
who died at an early age, in 1663, the 
several valuable antiquarian treatises, 

M EUR THE ; adeFJ^ttneni in the north of FrtfiQI, 
{Sve Lffrramef mid Deparhnerti .) llie chief 
Nancy. 

ftfEUSK, in Dutch, Mnajt, (Mostt); a m 
river, which rises b tlie ilei^iarUntfttt of 

Mame (Champagne), in France, posses ^ 

pn>vinces of ^'amur, Liege, and LinilHirg, sepinM 
those of Guelderliind and Holland fnirn HoitUi On- 
1)0 ut, and divides, at Gorcnm. into two t»r «pd ia» 
the northern luiil southern, whieii empty tolft tN 
North sea by several mouths. It t>?i"*-« V ^immi 
Liege, Maestricht , R uremtmde.V'enk h Vet 

drecht.and Rotterdam, in tiie Law < i , 

MEl'Slv J a department in the north of ¥ti9m, 
with 3G(>,:i30 iiilmbiuints ; chief paftce, B«rMtaB> 
See Lorraine, and Department. 

MKIJSKL, .loujj Geoagk, was Itom in lT0.il 
Fyrichshof, in Francoiim, and, in 1764. eoMil Ai 
university of CJuttingeo; in I TOO, thM of llrf^ 
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wheTB he l<^uml untiL he was api>oinled, iti nm, 
prufessur of liislury in Llie university of Erfurt Krom 
1780, he lived in lirlangeii, where lit tlied Sept. 19 j 
IS^, hwving coiitiiiLieil ftctive, hi lecturing mid pub- 
Ibhiiig, fiUuiist to his death. H e w rute statistical and 
liiston€uL woi'ks, tuid compiled several coUectioDK 
reialing to tlie history of literature, literary men^ arid 
llie urts. ills Geiehrtei Detdtichhitid (5th ed,^ 
Leineo, I7ii6p et seq. — the Sflst voL was etlited by 
Krs<:K (q. v), Leiugt*. iBril); his Li-xicon of sXi the 
German Authors wha dieii from 175i> to 1800 
(Lfipsic, I8O2;, et setjOl his new edition and rifac- 
ciatHtnto oS Simvhts\ UiMiof/tfca Hisioricn^^l vols., 
iiui fioishetif iita proofs of his aa:iirucy iniil inditstry. 
Ill the d(^p»rtmeiit of the fine iirtSj he prepareil sev- 
cnil valuable wfirks. In the depiirtment ol statistics, 
he wrote Anlfitung zttr Kt^ttniHiss tier EiirfjifhischeH 
Staatenhitturk (SiJh ed-, Leipsic. lyiO) ; Litftatur 
der Siatistik (Leipsie, 1806—7, 2 vols,) - nnd L^hr- 
huch iitrr Stattstik (3d ed., Leipsic, 1806). He was 
le^ l^ppy a^ f**^ historian, being^ oppressed by the 
iuimeiisi:': uliss of his materials. 

MEXICAL, or Mli^SCAL ; a spirituous drink, 
extracted from the aim* {Magu^y^ y^gai't Mejricafm)^ 
whicJi is consumed in Larg'e quiintities by the Meiti- 
causu It is also called u^itardteiftc de Maguey, See 
Puique. 

MEXICO. The repnlilic of the United State? of 
Mexico {Estadot Vnidm Mejcimiws)^ which coni- 
prises the ftirmer viceroy a I ty of New Spa in ^ is Ikiuii- 
dkstl E. by the gulf of Mexico and Lniiisiana, W. by 
the Paci£c ocean, N. by the United States nf iS'ortli 
America, and S, by Guatemala, It lies between 
67° and 124** E. Ion., and 15*^ and 4*4!« N. lat., 
extending over tl degrees nf hiLiliide, or 1876 miles 
frum nurtli to suutlu Its greatest breadth is in lat. 
30**, according t« Humboldt, MA league (g5 to a 
degree) . Our acquaintance with a great purtion of the 
criuntry is vei-y imperfect, and, even in tiio^e parts 
whtcfi have been 1 host attentively examined, few of 
tfi€ positions are accyrately detennined. Almost 
the whole of tlie immense re^»m tying north of '4S^, 
ojiaprising 14 degrees of latitude^ is uniuhabit^ by 
whites, and has never been explored. Humboldt 
ctticuiates tlie superficial areji at 11S,476 sqt^are 
leagues of 25 to a degree ; but this estimate does 
niit include tJie space fctween the northern extrem- 
ity of Ni'w Mexico and Sonnra. und the boundary 
htie of tlie United States. About one third of tins 
territory lies within the torrid 2one, but tlie peculiar 
geological structure of the republic exerts llie most 
striking influence Uf^jn the climate. The Cordil- 
lem of Mexico separates into two branches, which, 
diverging to tlie north-cast mid north-west, form, as 
K were, the declivities of uii elevated platform, ur 
liible-land, which, in the rnore central parts, is raisetf 
J© an elevation of 7000 fe*-t ahove the level of the 
■pn^ and extendi to the north as far as tJie limits of 
flhe torrid »one. This remarkable elevation modifies 
liie etr*K:t of tlie i^wigraphical position of the country 
ill such a manner that, while tlie towns on the cen- 
tral pjaleau enjoy a mild t^^mperature, those on tlie 
tester Ti and ^vpstern ctjasts are exposed to a torrid 
%mi^ and the intervening space is filled with almost 
e*«frf inodificiition of heat. In asiTending from the 
l«w cmmiry. the climates succceil each otJier in 
iBfijr*, and in two days the \vhoie smle of vegetation 
is prftsenteii to view. Again above, this table-land 
rise ridges, or single promniences, in which the same 
app<M ranees are exhibited. Diirango is situated 
6848 feet aliove tije levcd of the sea j iSucaiecas, 
»im>; f^atorc*-, M^A \ tti the south, Jalapa, 4H35 ; 
IVmte, 775;4 ; La I'nchla. ItdOi Cueroavacu, 54i!a ; 
t4t Uie wtwt. Valladolid, ()I3J ; Gnanaxuatti, 68:^V ; 
Queretaro, 1>3U^ J in tJie ceiitjc Mi xicu is situated 



in a large Talley, or hasin, 7000 feet above tlie sea. 
Some of the haciendtUy or residences, are about 
lOjOOO feet high, and, in snine instances, carriage 
rojids fjRss over still more el«*vuted positions. The 
principal suaimits are, Popocatepetl, 17^4 feet; 
t»rimvai 17,373 ; Cerra de la I eona» near Catoree, 
1D,(j4j ; aiid Istaccihuatl, ISJU4. There are five 
volcanoes in activity, all near tlie nineteenth parallel of 
latitude — Oriaava, Popocatepetl, Tustia, ((tliina, and 
Jorullo ; earthquakes are frequent, but not destruc- 
tive. The inhabitants designate these successive 
climate-s by iippropriate names : tlie low, hut coun- 
try is eaUed tierra mliente ; the higher reg;ions, 
tierta fria (cold c<niiitry) ; mid tlie interniKliate 
rcL'^itins, tierrn ivmphda (temiierate country). Our 
division of the yeiu* into four perimls, is there 
unknown, the only distinction being into ttie rainy 
season {esiQchfi de iat agua*), which commences 
about the end of May, and lasts four months, and the 
dry season {el estto), which (nnuprises tlie rest of tlie 
year, Mexico sufters for want tif water. The 
rivers are few aiul insignificant, if we except the 
Colorado, tlie del Norte, and the Grande. The 
kkes^ which al^ound^ appear to diminish gradtially ; 
tlie principal are, Chapnla, /umpango. S, Cliriitoval, 
Tezcuco, &c., in the valley of d\texico j Cayman and 
Parras, in the Bol'run dr Afapimi ; and the 'I iinpan- 
ogos, further north. Among tin* various prtxloctions 
ure malie and other com^ tlie ban ana, manioc, trtipi- 
cal fruits^ cotton, coH'ee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, van- 
illa, cochineal, &c. Maise is producetl in almost 
every jiart of tlie country, aivd in great ahitndance ; 
its flour forms tlie chief food of tlie bulk of the 
inhabitants. \V heut surceeik very well mi the tfible- 
bnd, but in the tterra t^atitfide^ tlie ear will not form, 
and the difficulty of communimtion between the 
coast and upper country is such, tliat the former may 
be supplied at a cheaper rale from the United States 
of North America, Su«;;ir is rai>i'd in great quanti- 
ties ;: enough is rai.*^eii: on the plateau, for the supply 
of its inhabitants, and tlie proiluceis on the coast 
depend upon a foreign market ; but, since 1822, 
the amount produced has much diminished. Coffee 
has bpcii more recently introduced ; tlie use of it has 
not been general in the iiiti»rior till within a few 
years ; extensive pbutatiuns were laid out in 1818 
and 1819, near Cordova and Oriiava, to which con- 
stant additions finve been since made. Cotton was 
fotnid among the indigenous pnkluctions of Mexico, 
and was generally used by the inlmhitants. Up to 
the close of tlie last century^ the aniuial amount of 
the cotton manufactures wits intimated at 5,000/XX> 
dollars. They have, however^ gradunlly disappearetl, 
but the raw material may be an iiiif 10 riant article of 
export, if properly attended to. Tlie domestic ani- 
mals are the same as in other parts of North America, 
The wool of the Mexican shi»ep is of an interior 
qttalily. It has recently been discovered tlmt the 
silk worm is indigenous in some parts i\i the country; 
and the silk produced is of an exc client quality, 
similar to that of the bomi/yx mori of China* 
The cultivation of the mulberry, luid the breed- 
ing of silk wurms, were intriHlticed by Cortex, 
but were afterwards prohihited by the mother 
country. The total agriiiiltural produce of Mex- 
ico was estimated t by Huoiliohlt, at ^9.000,000 
dollars. The amount of llie mineral proilucttons 
lias In^u difl'ercntly estimateil. Mr Ward calculates 
the total aiiniml produce, from 1790 till 1810, at 
about 24,000,000 dollars, of which yti,Ot>0,tK)0 were 
exported. The registered coinage, in that perio*!,^ 
was 342,114,285 dollars. In a second perioil of 
fifteen years (Igll to 1825 inclusive), the total 
amofint of coinage was only 153 270,972 dollftrs. tlie 
oipital iuvcited in mining liaving been much dimin- 
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bf ike e^gnakm 
wrwfAmkm. Tke vhola i 
rfioB, ia 16ia b eaJMlH bf Mr Wai4 to ksrc 
been aboi« 71,000,000 doilvi, mud tbm wn 
•■umI npofts, an 1810, at l3,587,0St. Mi 
will Mi pnrfably, at laut 
torr, bfCMM a iMiwfbrtnr iiy omiBtnr* ■" 
ami anicohani wealth bnaf^ m fhr t n * to 
her a U the uumaaiy artidca §nm othor 
Neither will die be a treat ■aritiae pover. The 
Mcsicao porta on the Atlaatie tide are BOii of them 
iittunj, and nanj of them are mno nrndrteaib. 
On theweMern coafi there li, hovever, a aerlea of 
la a gai ic c at porta, from Aeapoloo to Gaajmaa, maay 
of which have oerer yet beoi catend. The eoaii- 
mndal hitcroowte, on the wHten ride, ie maeh lem 
faaportam thaa that of the caetcni coart, moat of the 
mu B U ie e with which it oaa he awhUahied oa the 
Ftadie (Colambia, P^n, Chile, CUiia, and Cafeatla), 
Mododnf aearly the aaM agricahaml artidef. 
Hides, tMlow, aad wheat are, howcrer, exported la 
eootidmble quaatitara. The retanM are ao imper- 
fect, aad the itate of the ooaatry haa beea ao tee- 
tnatia^, that it la aot eaiy to dctmalne tmj thia^ 
with regard to the amoaat of the exporta aad importa, 
ftir aay recent period. 

The Spaaiih eolaaj of Mexleo waa, fer a hma 
time.iBvidedaslbUowf: 1. the kiagdom of Mexleo; 
2. theUngdomofNewGaliehi; S. thaaewkhiicdam 
of Leoa ; 4. the oolony of New Saataader ; 5. the 
prorinoe of Texas ; 0. the p i w fa ce of Cuhahuila ; 
7. province of New Biecay ; 8. provmoe of Soaora ; 
9. prorinoe of New Mexioo; la p i whw e of Old 
and New California. In 1776, a aew iBririon was 
eKUblidipd, into, 1. the viceroyalty of New Spahi, 
cooMtina of the Inteadandes of Mexico, PoeUa, 
Vrracrus, Oaxaca, Mcricbi or Yncatan. ValladoUd, 
G oadalaxara, Zacatccas, Goanaxaato, 8. Lida-Polod, 
aad the two proviaces of Old California and New 
California ; 2. the iniemal pmrinors drpendioi^ cm 
the Ticeroyalty {Protineimg intfmaM del frrryiia/*). 
cumphsing the province of the new kingdom of Leon, 
and the province of New SaoUnder, and, S. the 
iiil<*mal provinces dependent on the governor of 
Chihuahua {Prwinciat imtermas rfr ia nmmandamcia 
gemrral) ronsisiiii^of the inieiidancies of New Br«caj, 
ur I >iirani:o, and Sonorm, ami the provinces of Coha- 
huila, Texas, ami New Mexico. This republic is 
n(»w divideil intci nineteen states and five territories. 
Tlie stales are, Yucatan, or Merida, Tabasco, Las 
Chiapas, <hixaca, Veracms, Tamaulipas (New San- 
taiMler), San Luis-I'otcisi, New Leon, Cuhahuihi and 
Trxas. Iji Puebla. Mexico, Valladolid (Meciiooam), 
Giiadalaxara (Xalisco), Sunorm and Cinaloa, Quere- 
tarn, (Suanaxuato. Zacalecas, Durango. Chihuahoa. 
Old and New California, Colima, Tlascala and New 
Mexico are territories, their population not being 
sufficient to enable them to rrtum members to the 
con^rress. The irst census, which was taken in 
1793, gave a population of 4,483,529. As the 
natives ' iuspectrd the object to be taxation, this 
number was probably below tlie tmth. Mumboldt 
Uiinks that it exceeded 5.000,000, and estimated the 
number, in 1803, at 6,500,000, which agreed very 
well with the results of tlie census of 1806. Ward 
estimates it at about 8/)00,0a), in 1827. Previous 
totheexpuluonoftheSi«niards,in lKe9,the popo- 
hition was composed of Europeans (Chapetones or 
Oarhnpines); Creoles, or native whites of pore 
Kun^pean descent ; Indians, or the indigenoos races ; 
Mestixoes, or a mixed breed of whites and Indians ; 
Mulattoes, or descendants of whites and negroes ; 
/ambos, or Chinos (Chinese), descendants of Negroes 
and Indians; and African Negnm. The dr^cen- 
danta of Muhttoea and whites were called ptaHe- 




No lem than twenty languages, entirp 
each other, are foond aoMi^ thna, a 
of them eranunars and dictionaiin hi 
piled. The Catholic reli|poB is the 
state. No other is tolerated. The ok 
divbions are retained, forming one 
(that of Mexico), and nhie bishopri 
1073 parishes. The defgy is cobi 
8000 ifidividuala, inclodi^ 4000 m 
in 206 oonveots. The clergy are not 
and ihe great mam of the Maxicaapoi 
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•tale of depIoTubl*^ iffiKirnnri», TIii» jToJiry of the 
niuthrr <*tnintry wns c«lculatiHl to kerp down all tlmt 
portk»n (if Llip inlmbiLants who now tonn the jMjpiila- 
tmn of tijp rp|>Tiblic. All civil, niilitury, Bjui wl-cIp- 
siastioiL iligii'uies were in the Imnds of Europeans, 
and any nttempt lowarti* instnictinn; even tiie higher 
^ cl»sse5 wa^ dbfOMiUenonced. The imtiiral sciences 
I were taught, arid have been rultivftted with some 
i fiiccess. The moral sr-ftle of the country is also for 
L from beinp[ favunrable. An aitenipt was made, at 
I one time, to estiiblish a. navy, and, m Janimry, 1827, 
I it consisted of i>ne ship of tlie line, two frij^ates, five 
corvettes and brigs, and a Few smaller vessels ; but 
f»ven this force has not lieen kept up. The army, 
in 1827, coiisi5t<?«l of 58,955 men, of whom 32,1(51 
were actuallT under arms. The tiinfiwion which 
lias prevailed fbr some time in the ctMuitry, renders 
#t impossible to ^ve much fitatistiral inf<irmation of 
« recent date. The revenue, imder tlie old govern- 
ment, was 20,000,000 <3olhirsj diirinjif the revolu- 
tion, it becjime eicee^iingly enibtirrassc^l, and did 
fiot eJtceeti 1,000,000 or 5,aX) 000 dollaMs/ In 1825, 
it wTis iO,500.0no dollars, aitd the expenditure v/m 
nearly 18,000,000, Several loans were made in 
18^j and succeeding years, but at ati enoniioiis 
rate of interest, 

Umler ilie erovemment of Spain, Mexico was one 
of the four grent viceroyalties of Spanish America. 
The viren>y wns endowed with ah the prerogatives 
of the kii>g. The only checks ujxjn film were the 
rexiV/c/ic/o, or investi|!;ation in(o his t*oinluct on bis 
return home, and tf^e midmcia^ compfjsed of Euro- 
peons, and of which he was himself president. 
The rt€ffpi!acmn dr ins ley^t de las ludias was 
the name pven to tlie lietemgeneous mass of 
€lecre«i by which the colonies were |Erovenie«i 
Specml ftterot^ or privilege:?, were cmrferred on *lif- 
frrent profesaimiil Bltd cc3(r|iorate iMKlies, which ren- 
ileretl the ronfiisktn complete. All the lilpher "ffi- 
vrT%, inchtirch and state, were Europeans, A system 
i»f (lilopidftlion, hepinnin^ with the chiefs, extended 
through all the offices of povenmient, nnd a mon- 
strous corruption penerted ihe whole administration. 
The colonj was not aUowpd to manufacture any arti- 
cle which could tie supplied by the mother country, 
the whole trade wascoiifineti to a sin|f»ie port tn Spain, 
and all foreigners were rigidly eicbidetb Bcxika 
were pmhibited. schools discouraged or suppressed, 
and every measure taken to prevent information from 
being siiread amonp: the iohabitnnLs, The f (resent 
form of government is that of a federal rppubhc (re- 
pmhdra representstmt popular frdrra!), eadi memtier 
of which manages its own internal concerns. The 
]<^ri$iative power is vested in a congress, divided 
into two chambers, the house of representatives 
{ramnra de dipntadm)^ and a senate {»enttdQ), The 
rormer is composed of members elected for two years, 
i by the cit liens of the states, one member for every 
j S0»000 inhabitants. The senate is composed of two 
UMtors for each state, eteiHed by the state legisla- 
^BL the one first named for four years, and the 
^^Kfor two years. The congress is a high court 
of impeach me lit, and its jmwers are to maiolain the 
union, regubte commerce, promote information, 
l>pefi roacls and canals, lay taxes and imposts, declare 
.War. approve treaties, &c. The supreme executive 
'|>f>wer is vested in a president, chosen by the legisla- 
tures of the slates for four years, lie has powers 
▼cry similar to those of the president of the I'nited 
^Stales* The council of ^rovernment {cnn*ej& dt gn- 
^hrntt) exists only duriog^ tlie intervals of the sessions 
pi iHingress, ami is composed of one senator from 
lHuch state, with the vicse-president of the republic at 
|ls head. iLs duties are to watch over the oh«erv- 
^ce of tlie federative act and the feilcral laws, to 



I advise the president to call out the militia, lo np- 
! prove the nominatino of officers, &c. For tlie des- 
patch of business, Ihc government is divided into de- 
partments, with secretaries at their head. The judi- 
' cial f)Ower is h^lged in a suprenu« tribunal of jiisticn, 
and in inferior courts, as determined by congresii. 
The supreme court takes cognitaiice of all matters 
between ditlierent states, or individuals of dUierent 
states, admiralty cases, treason, construction of the 
constitution, he. It may itself Iw called to account, 
by a tribiinal constituted for the purpose by the 
chamlier of deputies, 'i he states are organ iied in « 
similar manner, witii much the same powers and 

rights as those of the North American Union ^See 

Avm Vmntitniivft (Jan. 31, 1821), y f'oMttitnrimi 
Ffderai tff ht Estmh* Vnidos Aff.r$euno* (Mexioi, 
1S28). This constitution was sanctionerl t)ct, 4, 
1824. Tor information on subjects cumiected witti 
Mexicfi, si*e Bullmk^s *S^> Mmiths* Hesidtnce^ if^v.^ 
in 1823 r llalTs Jfjurnal on the Coasts of t'/ttfe^ Peru 
trmi Aiejrico. in 1820 — 22 ; Lyon's Jotirnai ufa /fcjn- 
drnct* in J/^lTico ; lleaufoy*8 SArtcArs ; Poinsett's 
Nofes ; the works of R obi son, Hrackf^iiridge, and 
Harily ; Wanfs Mrii^n (2d ed., London/ 1829) ; 
Humboldt's Essai Putiti^ne sur te Ito^aume de itt 
Nottvrtir Espapne; Sd «d., 1828, 

Histoiy, isiumerons remains of antiquity which 
have been discovered in dllTerent farts of the coun- 
try testify to the state of civilization at which I be 
natives had arrived previous lo the arrival of the 
Spaniards. In 1510, Cortes discovpretl the rfiuntry, 
and liavin^ landed on the western coast, ff»uiided the 
city of \>racrii7, and penetrated into tlie country of 
Aiiahuac, occupied by tlieA»tecs. Montezuma tlie n 
reigned over the country. The capital Tenochlitlan, 
bore the title of Mcxictt^ which signifies the residenf'C 
of llie ginl of war, atwl which was tiunlly extended to 
the whtile rpi;jon, (See Mtjcim, Jnfit/mtits of) 
After the death of Monteiunm, the capital was taken 
by the Spaniards (1521), and the whole country ffll 
into tt»eir hands. Cortei called it hVip Spmn. ami 
was created captain-general, but, in 1535, was dis- 
placed by a viceroy. We have already given stmie 
account of the colonial policy of Spain, and the cmk 
ditiofi of the colony under the Spponish domfnion. 
Such was the condition of thec<mntry for three centtrr- 
iw (aeeRobertwm's Hiittrrif f)f Atm^it^t ; r|avigrr«i"s 
Stwm Aniiea del Metfieo^ translated into Fnglish ; 
Sol is '9 Hisioria de la Von^nixta de Mejcico ; new 
edition, with notes, Madrid, 1823), when the events of 
1808 in the Spanish penuisuEa led to a change m ihe 
state of affairs. Tiie Mexicans were^ in general, 
loyally disposed to their siwereigo, but the a«tsmup- 
tion of authority by a new body, the cort<*s, and thi'ir 
unwise and inconsistent proceedings tended to alien- 
ate tlietr feelings of attachment. I>ou Jose Iturripn- 
ray, tJie viceroy, in order to con ci Irate the Americans, 
proposed to constitute a junta, formed of renresenta- 
tivej from each province, and composeJ eqtjally 
of natives and Eurfipeans. which should organise n 
provisional government. Ihe latter, however, fenr- 
fiil of losing some of their former superiority .nrresitd 
the viceroy, and sent him out of the country, Tlie 
new viceniy, Venegas, displayed an ofTensive partial- 
ity for the Spanianis, and exasperated the Creoles 
by the severity of his measures. An extensive con- 
spiracy was organiieil, and the insurrection broke 
out in September, 1810. A priest, Hidalgo, a n>an 
of strong iniiid niui great firmness, put himself at Ihe 
head of the insurgents ; but, after some fighting, ami 
the commission of great atrotnties oo IkuIi sides, 
Hidalgo was cnptured and put to deatli in !81l. 
Morel OS, a priest in the southern part of the country, 
who had been named captain- genera I of Uie smuh* 
west by Hidalgo, liad meanwhile raisi^d a consider** 
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lieva* 

TiMft ia 1819 all ike 

doatd or csccaMil, caerpTGi 

eonei havoMT offdered Ika «fe of Ike 

ApndMau da^ vioeflor. fcABfd to 

to raftaea Gi 

bat tiM lEvaml >^iaod thr jana««K cIM: 
d» plu of l^Mla. aad ptodaMcd 1^ 
of bo amnuj, Fefarwry «4. 18S1. At 
giMi>i>tiiiail Tkoroy. U Daanja. 
coBKry. aad c n a cluiW d aiik lt«kide tlia p ta ci of 
Cordovm. fay wlddi it was ftipalmed tktt tka Spaa- 
idi onay dioaU cvacatfa MrzieoL The rimvy aad 
Itartafe wcrr awuciand ia ikt ^nwttmtmwi. aad Ike 
army «ai CBikd tke oraiyo^'lAtf CAfor^aopaotao, Ike 
obfects to be ■■iafaiaed bevv tke iikpf Wiai of 
Mexico at a Wfiaiate Mu aaCTy aaiki a 
priaee. ike ■■ Miaoaiii of Ike Catbdie 
UvvuoaofaUcfaMa. Acoocimvi 
Fefarwrytl. Ifttt.ioicttie ikepriadplciof tka 
•tiiatkm. Bat Ike eone* faanaa dcdaiad Ike , 
pn»cdiaf« aaU. Icarbiie riawd kaantf lo be pfo- 
daiMdcapmrMay 18. 18itt«aaikrtketideof ^a- 
fuahmtkt FinL A poanvfai party oapoaad tke arv 
itaceofikJBSi^ Aftrra UoodyMvgle.tkacapffor 
oirred to abdicate ia Marck, l^iXmA «w allowed 
to Jpoart for tianipe. A oev lurm of gm ei i M x at, 
uo fwrai nppubucaa promote*, was auv estabUcbrd. 
Ilorbhle rrtuninl li> the cuuiury ia 1824. bot «m> 
immrdiate.y arrmrd aad >lkit. Oa the banakmrat 
oc tile rmpenv, a pader esrewttv. or executive, wat 
liimed. nrntistiaic iif Viuima. Bravo, and Necrrte, 
aud. ia imA. the ctjcmitutiuo was adof<ed and pro- 
cLiiaied. Viuona was ciioBea pmalenc and Bnvo 
Tice-pmidmc uf the new repohUc. Tke 8nt con- 
AitutmniJ ciiocrpM cooTmcd January 1. I8af5, an>l 
keU an exuanffdmary «^«^ioo in Aiunut uf the »iae 
year. In Drcrm^MT r^)* the ca>Qe of I'lloa was 
Mirreadrred by the Spaniards, and the wtmle Mexi- 
can soil was now ilrti«<>red from Earupean hand<. 
1 he pRk^pect «)f tranquilUty wbick was held out by 
the conpiece hberaiHm of the ooonlry and orieaniia- 
tioB of the gDTemment was sooa iotcfnipted by itie 
▼iolenoe of pnnirs. The aaina>«ity iiC die K»co- 
ceses and Yorkinos resulird in kcts tji outrace aad 
bkMhkhed, and ike land has bfvfl distiactrJ with 
civil war The Eacoofscs (Scotch) vras a wamnir 
society of Scottish orieui. coasposed of large propria 
tun and peraios of ' distinction, vho were mostly 
mm of raodetate principles but decideiily fiivourable 
to the caiMc oi independrooe. Many of them had. at 
one time, been in Civour of a Spanish prince as coo- 
Mitutional kinc of Mexico, and they were therr fo re 
often ttyled BtHmmutas by their adversariea. The 
Yorkinos coastituted a nuaonic society, which de- 
rived its origin from a masonic kid|[e in New York, 
Ihnaigh the ageacy of Mr PouHett, AaMncaa 
minirtcr at Mexico. These two political parties 
(for such they had becoaie) vrere anmd against 
each other oa nccaainn of the choice of thesecood 
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aflSM.mc 

Havaaa. wdcrAi 

ta amfamfrp ikra 

Mexicaaiipablii-. AfarceaftJOOa 

at Taaipieo Jaly «7, bat oa ike l(tt 

sm ie mi t i eil 10 gimia i S ma an i, Bai 

a ftiretcB m v as am vera ao H»npr psai 

veie agam reaeved. Gsa 

rd vitk cbdaiariai poavna 

of the iavadaSy waa miwilliac to m 

tkis was made a ptacext fcrtkr opfsiD 

cnaietfcd. Bascameate, tke vice^fn 

himvif at tke kmd of a bady of tnifi 

ISaS, aad aaard a pnxkmua * 

i bani of tke execaim. He iaarJi 

putt j apaatkecuaalvaadvna umcdbrAi 

pfo- Gaerrera» iading himifli dcMTsi 1 



army kii saooemor. la dap littcr pal 
disturbaaoes comBeKed* aad s dal 
Gaerrero.vko was made pffvoneraFi 
was cuoJemned to d^ath f .< brsns; 
the esabltshed govemnkent. and iki 
period, Busumente mcaxned 11 lie 
government, as viccpcv^adroi. Bea^ 
^ reviovely referred to. the rr»*ier oa 
<.'arUa Mana Bu$tamenie'< iucdn 
Mmdihil's Rntnmeu Htsivrt'-^i df It I 
/Off'M I'miJ^ Jfe^rareaaf, extr;;ct«^fiM 
Jmttfwiiies. Uur knowledfie of di 
tiou ut the country since caiied Mffl 
in («rt. from the Mexican pictures,i 
were destroyed by the :>pannnis. 
chrooological histories^ and coptes of 
were nuue by native M«-xiran» st li 
destruction of the originals. I'he t" 
was a celebrated uble in the poMi 
y (longora, professor of mathematio 
say of Mexico, in I69S. llie ongissi 
copy of nndottbied authenticity en 
Humboldt l«s given an accuuoL I 
the deluge of Coxcox, or. accur&f 
cwmoguoy, the fourth dcstnidioo « 
Coxcox, with his wile, was sa«cd fra 
their descendants received the ^0 
ffieen ^milirs arrived in Mexico. A 
Mexican author, who wrote soon afte 
(/jrfii^kjdUrr, the first age, TitimiMtt 
gianu, lasted 5206 years ; the srcuoii 
or age of ire, 4804 ; the third, &» 
age of winds, 4010 ; the Ibordi. or 
described in the above-aMiotianrd f 
yean. The Tolteca migrated h» a 
of Mexico, ia A. D. 544, and in 10$ 
arcfay vpis destroyed. The AMia 1 
ffom Aitlan in 1178, anl^ ki IS^ ^ 




MEXICO. 



lillaii, Of Uie city of Mi*xico, Clavi_L?em emmierates 
tile i?(illi^timis of piimtirij^s whicU havt? bei'ii prt^ 
served ; they were exccutetl on skiji^, coUoo clotli, 
and Uie leaves of the aiaguey or »gav*f. At tJi« 
ttine of the arrivnl of the Spaniards, ttm Aslecs had 
•itainetl such a degree of cHihsaiiun tliat Ihf right 
of private property was und erst mid, cities built, pro- 
fessions and di>tuiclions of niok existed, Uie arts 
were cidtivatfd vviUi coiHiderable success, &c. 
A iiiung the aio^t remarkable iiioiiumfints of Brchitec- 
Inre uf** the ieocaUi*j ur pyramid!*. The pyramid of 
Chohiia comprises a squiire^ of J77!i feet, and is 117 
feet high. It in fnrmed of un burned bricks and cby, 
fiiid is attributed to the Toltecs, who preceded tfte 
Aatecs ill the c<inotr7. The object b ujikuown. 
^Vbout two mile* from Pueblo are a nnmher of pyra- 
mid*, deicrilwd by Hymboldi. The first, tlie house 
Mff tfie sijii. has a bflse of mt feet in lengtji. and is 
180 fret high. The secoiid, or lionise of Ibe moon, is 
150 fi?et high. Ihey are lj<)th truncatwi, as is tlwit 
of CJiobla, and are aiso of Tollec on^jin. A group 
of little pyrnmids surrounds them, which are snpfiosed 
to Jiave been tombs. In the wall of the cnlhedral at 
Mejiico is fixtnj a circular stone, covered with hiero- 
flyphicat figures, by whidi the Aattecs designalrd 
the months. ^v%x it is a sectiml stone, on which 
human fmcnftces were performed. In the Dominican 
convent is n large idoJ, representing a serpent de- 
Tonring: a human victim. Mr Bnllock obtaineil 
leave U> examine another, vvhtcJi was concealed 
under the gallery of tlie university, it represented 
tJi«» goiidess of war, and was six feet nine inches 
hil^h, and nine feet nine inches broad, and was com- 
pd^Mfd of a deformed human figure, a ti^er, mid a 
mttle-snake. For information on the subject of thin 
article, tlie reader may consult the works of Robert- 
son, Ctavigero, Humboldt, &c., mentioned in the 
article Mexico; also Ranking'^ Conquest of Peru 
aiid Mexieti by the Mongols (London, 18^7), OfKl 
Antii|uities of Mexico (7 vols., folio, London, 1830), 
csontaining facsimiles of the Mexican paintings in 
thm royid librariea of Paris, Dresilen, Berliji, the 
impenal library of Vienna, the Vatican, the Bod^ 
leian libmry, Oxford, &c.^ with inediied Mexican 
liivlMries. 

MtJtico, or MeJicOr one of the states of the Mexican 
cmifedemcy, witii a tKipulation of about 1,000,000 
Inhabitants, is divided ifito eight districts -, between 
le*' 30' and 20° N. lat., and lOSJ** 60 and 107* 20* 
W, Ion, It lies principally on tlie central plateau, 
but its %vestcrii coasts on the Pacific are low. It is 
boaxided mirLb by Queretaro, east by Pnebla, south 
and soutli-west by Uie Pacific, and west by Vallado- 
lid. Its capital is Tt-icoco, Mexico^ the chief city, 
having been dechired a lederal city. The magnii- 
cent p<ut of Acapulco lies on its western ccjfl!.t* A 
^reflt number of valuable mines lie within its terrt- 
tufic^ »nd its rich soil yields a valuable a^cultuml 
produce. The legislative assembly ia composed of 
nfoetMfi deputies ; and the districts are placeii each 
insilBr a prefect, whose liuty it is to establish village 
Mhools, form a census, &c, Its constitution was 
adopted in 1827. The fonner intendency of Mexico 
comprised the states of Mexico and Queretaro, 
' iVfXJW, iVnr ; a territory of the Mexican coTifetler- 
acy, lying tiorth of the ^tote of Chihuahua, between 
Si* and as^ N. lat., 107'* SO' and lU*' 50' K, Ion, 
It is Iniverscd by the Rio del Korte, which flows into 
tJie gu If of M exico. The pop ulatlon is not more than 
jiO,00O, of whom about Italf are hklians; capital, 
Santa Fe, 

MeJtic^, formerly TenochtUtan, capital of the Mex- 
ican cojifederacy, see of an archbishop, lies 7400 feet 
above the level of rhe sea ; lat. 19" S?5' 4S"' N, ; Ion. 
108* 45' 30" W. The streets are broad^ liiry, and nm 



at right au^Ies ; the houses spacious^ but low, rarely 
ext«»eiling one story, with flat roofs ; it i* the most 
magnificent city uf America, and among the capitaU 
of Europe, there are ievr ttjat can suppurt a coiDpuri- 
son Willi it It is situatetl at about an equal disian4^ 
from Veracma and Acapulco, in an exteuj^ive valley, 
siirrotinded with lotty mo un La ins, and containing sev- 
eral lakes^aniong wliichareTeacucu and Xt>i!himilco. 
it is on the site of tike ancient city of Tenochtitlaii, 
but tlje watf rs uf lake Te»cuco, on which it l>orders, 
have so lar subsided that the idjLnd*^ on which the 
old city was built are now confounded with tlie mnin 
lanil. The three causeys which connected them 
still remain, af>d four have since betn huilt, which 
are well paved, and bordered with trees, forming 
avenues to the city. Humboldt estimated the popula- 
tion, in 1803, at 137,000; Poinsett, in mrd, at be- 
Iween 16*1 and l(iO,000, ae.d later estimates have <itat- 
ed it at HiS.OOO. 1 he principal public buildings are 
the cathedral, alxuit 300 feet m length, the palacp of 
government, the college of mines, a noble building, 
but nuw •^omewluit dilupldiited ; tlie mint, with a 
front of 3(jO feet by 250 leet in deptli, tlie Francijrcaii 
and Domini* -an convents, &c. There are, be^ide^, 
lorty- eight convents, hospital^ij churche*, theatres, 
&c. Ihe public walks are the Alameda, and Ihi* 
Pasco. The rides to the Chapukepec, or summer 
j^alace of the viceroy Galvcs, beuutilully situated on 
an eminence, near wliich ie; an atj induct of 900 
arches, and to Inculiaja, a village about four miles 
from the capital, which cojitains the country resi- 
deni'e of ilie arclibi?iluip, ore very pleasant. The 
canal of Clialcu, which extends from the l&ke of that 
nimie to tlie capital, is covered, morning and even- 
ing, witli canoes of tlie peasai^ls, lujnveymg fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, to market ; mar it are the 
remains of the Chinnrapas, or fltiuting gardens, which 
are surrounded with a broad ditch, and are now, if 
they were not always^ finnly fixed. The inhabitants 
display a good deal of splendour in their dress and 
equipages^ but many of llie wealthiest liave been 
obliged to leave tlie country by the wars of the re- 
volution. The loiaroiji ixipuhitnui, which, in 1824, 
amountetl to 20,OtiO individuals, called by the Mexi- 
cans lepero4, is described by Ward as presenting a 
most di!>igusling appearance of Ulth and rags. Mea- 
sures have since been taken by the government to 
reform them, by compelling them to labnur. Mexico 
enjoys a mild climate, ana a pure and healthy atnto- 
sphere : it is suliject to inundations from tfje lakes, and 
numerous works* such as canals, dikes, liic. , have 
Imcu erected as a protection against such a calamity. 
l>noi.^hlitlaii was founded by tlie Aitecs, in 1386^ and 
was a rich, fiuuri^hing, populous, and active city, thr 
seat of government and of religion^ at the time of its 
discovery by the Spaniardu. It was taken by Cortea^ 
in 1521, after a siege of seventy-five days, and a 
most dreailful slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
beviegers mwd tlie buildings as they advanced, in 
order to appruach the principal quarter witli safety. 
The ajircient city was thus entirely destroyed, and the 
present city nrfi-ie on its ruins. 

Mexico, (iuf/af; a large bay or gulf of the Atbn- 
tic, extendiui^ nttrtli and south, frum the coast of 
Florida to the coast of Tabasco and Yucatan, about 
600 miles, and from the island of Cuba westward to 
the coast of IVIexico, about 700 miles. Culxi divides 
it into two straits, one to the sr>uth| between cape 
Antnnio ni>d cape Catoche, forty -five leagues wide, 
through which it communicates with tlie Caribl»eaM 
sea, and another to the norths forty leagues in width, 
called the gut/ ur liraii of Fioridn. It receive* the 
waters of Uie del ^orte, Sabine, and Mississippi. 1 he 
Mexican pirts on this gidf are mere roadsteads. The 
printNpal are Tampico, and Veracnii. HavRua and 
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Pemttcola nvt^ niB^niflcnit Itnrtmiin:. The pHncipal 
current ill i\w gulf b the iiulf stream, wtiidi takes 
its unme frma tliiit circudistaiice j it is firoiluced by 
Uie rquHtorial ciinreiit from Fast to vresi, enters the 
gulf l>etAVpen tlie ctifit"^ Aiiloiiiu ami Cattirce, winds 
ronritl its sIkhts, antJ flt>Mrs ont by the chatjiiel of 
Fbriita, wln^re Unmboltit fonrieJ its velijcity to be five 
feet a Sft'^nKl^ nguinst n stroi)^ tiortii wijid, See Cwr- 

MEVI'IH, -lox AS Da MEL J boni at Arnheiui, in 
fiyeUieplniul, 17«0, stmiitd at Amst^nlam ami Ley- 
den. He was at first an m]v«€ate in Amsterdam* in 
1811 pt seq., occnjjied several imjiurtant judicial oHi- 
C€a, and, in 1817, r^-tired to private l\h. Doctor 
Meyer is a d:islmg:uishpd writer tm law, fiolitics> and 
lepslation, II is Enprii^ ihigine et Fmgris ties In- 
stittitidHJi Jmiwmirex, &c. (Majjiie, IBliV— j*3, six 
vi»ls.) is a vfllitabie work, lie Jms recentiy |jij!4tsh' 
ed a work On Codification, [Mirticulnply in EngloiwL 

MEZZO J an Italian aiyective, whicli means A#//i 
andlsoflen iiseil in musical langiui^e.as mezzo f art f^ 
meszo piam, mezzn ra^**, whicli imply nearly tbe same 
Uiiitgf via., a middle dec^t-ee of piano or soll^ — Mezzo 
tepfana ; ft pitch of voice between the soprano or 
trrble and counter'tenor. 

MEZZOTINTO. See Eu^mvwg. 

Ml; one of the six niottosyllables adapted by 
CiMidd lo his hesarhords^ and which was appliiHl to 
the Uiird and seventh nuLes of the natural diiUonic 
scale, 

M [ A M 1 F TI I E L A K ES. See Maitwffi, 

MIAMI ; a river of Ohio, which rises in Hopdin 
wmnty, ami runs iiouth^ westerly into tlie Oliif* river 
at the sotith west comer of the state. Its lenf^lh is 
alK»ut 100 mile*, lis navitration is not easy, hnt 
it alforiis numerous sites for milk ami manutac- 
lorie«, 

MIAMI, Ltttlk ; a river which rises in Mndiwn 
county, Ohio, and ran? in a south-westerly direction 
alwint KM) miles, ari^i falls into tlie Ohio river seven 
miles above Cincinnati* It is one of the best mill- 
streams tn this state, but art'ords little oaviiration, 

MIASMA (from the CI reek fi>itrf£m, any thinjof pol- 
luting) ; a term usrnl in the doctrine of contat^ious 
nnd epidemic diseases with dilTerent me^iniofifs. 
Sotue authors u^e it precisely like contitgiun ; with 
othera it signifies the contagions matter of chronic 
diseases ; with others, that contagious matter which 
collects in the ntmcwphen* — ^V^^ contagion. Some 
um^lerstand by miftstmt^ the vehicle of contagion ; for 
insumce, the pus of small-fHix, which contains th^^pro 
f>er contagious matter. Miftsm^i a bo signifies certain 
matter, in tine atmosphere^ owing its origin to putre- 
fied animal or ve^^table bodies, or to the exhalation 
of animal iKwlieSj and producing specific diseases. It 
wntdd be well to contradii^linguish mmsma fn>m <ww- 
to^ion^ and designate by the fonner term all the 
poisonous matter of disefise?^ which is not genepuled 
ill living aninml bodies, but has. In lome other way, 
enti'rcii the atmrnpheric air, C*ne of the inost power- 
ful correctors of miasmatic effluvia is chloride of 
I hue, which is getting much into use amon^ naviga- 
tors »ikI other persons exjiosed to sucf* effluvia, 

MICAH, the sixth of the muior prophets, was a 
Moraathite, of the tribe of JmlalL He prophesietl in 
tJie reigns of Ji^tham, Ahai. and Ifeiekiah, from 749 
to 679 B. C. Notliing is known of his life or deatiK 
His prophecy is directed against Samaria and Jeru- 
sah m, whofip sofrering^. he * tec la res, shall be (jreater 
than those of Hnhjloti and ihe ntlier gentile cities. 
The Tillagis of tlie Savionr^s birth is designated by 
him (v. «)— " Hut ihoo. Bethlehem Epliratah, Httte 
nuKuigthe thousands of Jmlah, out ot thee sluill come 
forth a nder in Isj^el, whos« generation is of old, 
from everlftstiitg." His style is pure and corrict, his S 



Images Ixjld, his deniinciaticms full dl stftngih tti 
bittenie^. 

MICHAEL (Hebrew, he whe u etfttat lo Gml) » 
spoken of in Daniel (x. 13 and 21. 3tii. I) 9S\am4 
the ''cliief princes," and the '^ great prinn*;* It 
Jode (ver. 9), be is called die *^* arclianeel who d^ 
puted with the devil ubouc tlie body of Slosei.'' li 
the tlevelaiion (xii. 7) , it is sate) ** there wm le it 
heaven: Michael and his angeb iouj^tit agtiMlk 
dragon.'" From thiis eipres&ioit, it huas been Hud 
that tie was the chief of tlie celestial luervchf » arf 
it is in this chara^ ler tlmt the CaihiiUc chuK^ pn 
him reUgioiis honours. Milton (vt.) cmlh tum*^ 
celestial armies prrnce,^' ajui " prince uf aoivvK* vi 
attj'ibutes to him the command uf the heaveuif lnon 
in the war with Satan. 

MICHAEL, St {S. Mi^wel), the larftst if te 
Aaores, was discovered in 1444«aiid iakcsii irhmmm 
of by Cal>ral, in the name of Forlugal, to 
power it now belongs ; laL 37** 50' N.; ion. 2 
W,; twenty- five leagues S. hL from T< 
tlie interior it m moiiiataiiHius, some of ihe 
ing to a height of mopp than TCKX) fieet, sasd 
of volcanic origin. Earthqiuike^ are fi 

the soil is in many places coirmosed of „ 

dncts. In the valleys it is fertile, attd prodiKi* 
potatoes, oran^e^, grapes, peaches, and pltmii.. 
coasLs abauiid with fish, and there arte umttf ail 
springs in the interior. Tbe climate Is iniil 
agreeable Ihe commerce is o*ns 
pjdly with lirtlatn, Portugal^ and tli' 
Ihe ptipulatton is about 80,000 ; ca] 
gada, (See Azoret^ and Portugal . ;See aiso H^ 
ster's DrstrqiUmi of St MtcJknel, IS21.) In AofVi 
(isai% tlie troops of dotina Maria tixik ptastmmd 
St Michael. 

MICHAEL1S, JouN David; profeSHir «| 6«tl» 
ge^i. a celebrated theologian and OrienlaUst, bmil 
Hallf, Feb. 27, 1717, where hm faliier. Cf 
Benedict, was a distinguished professur of 
branches. Jdni Diivid ret eived tkis lint 
frtmi his father, and afu^rwards studied in the 
house at Halle, After taking his degrees, he imk 
a jouniey to England and Holland, where be hrmti 
connexions with several learned iudtvidiials ia Lea- 
don and Oxford, and in Leydeu. After hii racvstn 
hi!$ native ctmntry, he prosecuted ttii Mite vltk 
anlour, and, In L^onsequence uf the death «f|nfeflBi^ 
Ludwig, was intrusted with the prepanfipn of ■ 
catalogue raisnnni of the Halle university lihiwy. 
Throtigh the infiuence of the baron voa MomUmrBi 
Micharlis in l74o.wa^ made profi»$or <i£ BllittgH|kl 
at Crottinp'n, where in 1751, he was appOMlMl^vidi 
Hnller, to draw up the constitution of Ihe wtm wyA 
society of sciences, of which he 
director, until some differences with one of 
leagues iniluced Itim to resign b« posts 
society. From 1753 tti 1770, he was one of the 
of tlie Gottingeji Litemry Notices, and firuoi 
170;^» was librarian to the university, A 
death of Gesner (1761), he uiidertoiik the dl 
of the philolojKical ^emiimryf from which 
eminent philologians have proceeded* ~ 
troubles of the seven years* war^ 
employed in making preparalioDS for att 
oxpeditlcui into Arabia, which vi 
taken by Niebuhr, and whbh CDntribalid 
important explanations to obscure pasiigaaaf tep^ 
tiire. He died in 1701. His labooca Ir hOM 
criticLSTK and history are of great value. Hit prteopl 
works are Mmatsches Rechi (6 vols.; srcoiad viiliiAr 
5 vols., 1776—^, translated into English, undirtb 
title of Commentaries on tlie l^ws of Moaca) ; ito^ 
ductions to the Stmly of the Old atid NewTettSBtfi 
(the laUcr lias been translated by ftlai^ ; S^k^ 



gium Geogr, ik-i/rfrorutu ; Translations nf the OUl 
H[i*J Xew restaniFJils, Willi gratnmatioil and li^xico- 
era|>liiciiJ produclusiis. Ileyiie atiJ tidilwni liav*; 
luTiJ lulled tribuU-s U» Ins lut^aiory, aoij he iiimself If tt 
nn aiiUtbiiigraiJiy. 

MICHAUX, Anhre, a celebrntt^d traveller aiict 
Ijotanist, born at Sartopy, near Verscilk^s, in Hid, 
was early led faj iht f^xnmpJe of hh fuiht^r and his 
I own iiM^IULatimis to devote Ijiriiself to ag^ririjltiira] 
I pursiiitSf btit at tlie sacae time did nut ueglecl U» 
I cultivate the sciences &nJ polite liLeralure. Ttie loss 
of liis wife, s<j(»n after an early marriage, interrupted 
[lis prospects of ttomestic happiness, and exirried liim 
to Paris, where he becBnie acquainted v%itli Lemon- 
liiCT, and acquired a taste fi>r Ixitaiiy. lie attended 
the lectures of J uHi»ien» and, in 1780, visitetl Auvergne, 
tile Pyrenees and Spain, in com[>any with Del^mnrek 
and Thouin, on a bitaiiical excnrsion. In 17S'i, 
Lenionnierobtaine^l far liiiu permission to acnompiuiy 
Jloiisseau^ who was appointed Persian coniiuK to 
IVrsia, and after spending two years in tliose parts, 
Mirliaux returned wiUi a fine collection of plants 
and seeds. In 1785, he was sent to America for the 
purpose t»f sendine; out trees and shrubs for the es- 
tablisliment at Itambouillet, landed at New 'S'ork, 
arid visited New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and jMaryiaini, 
ike. In 1787, he fbrmeti a new establishxiient at 
Charleston for the proctirln^ and preserving plants, 
aral visited Georgia, Florida, tlie Bahamas, he. Iti 

1792, he examined tiie more northern parts of the 
fiotJtinent, to the vicinity of Hudson*s bay. 'J'he two 
garxleiis which he liad establisheEJ at New York anil 
Charleston were now in a flourishing coiMliliiHi, and 
had done much towards advancing arboHcidttire in 
iJie United States^ Soon after his return to I'hila- 
df-Jphia, Miclmux was sent to Loni^iiana by tlie 
French government on a public mission, and in Jnly, 

1793, crosseii the Allej^hanies, and descended tlie 
Ohio. The project in rt'l»tion to which he had been 
wait havinc' been abandoned, he relumed, in Deccni' 
ber, to Philadelphia, by the way of Virginia. Ttte 
next year, he again crossed tlie mountains, and ex- 
amined the western parts of the I'nited Stales. Ihe 
difficulties wliich he had to encounter in tliese 
expeditions may be easily ima^ncd. In J 790, he 
returned to Kiirope^ was shipwrecked on the ctmst of 
HoUand, but saved the j^reater part of his valuable 
•coliectifN}, and, on his arrival in PariH, fonnd tliat out 
of GC>«000 stocJts which he had sent out to ttiinihouil- 
let, only a very small nntabrr had escape il the rav- 
ages of tlie revolution. Michanx was unable to 
ofiOiin tJie arrears of his salary fiir seven years, or 
any employment from the gnvernment, and occupied 
himself in preparing materials for his works on 
North America. In I81XJ, however, he was attached 

I Id ttie expeditiim of Baudin to New Holland ; but, 
I 9fier vailing leneriQ'e and the Isle of France, he left 
(he party, and wejit to Madagascar, where he soon 
after diet! of a fever (November , iB02), His works 
■ire Hittoire det Chc»es rfe t Jmtrifue SepteiUrtonaie 
(Plans, t8()l ^ lolio^ witli Lliirty>f;ix plates, representing: 
iwtfiity species antl sixteen varieties) ; and Fhra 
, B&fraii' Americana [t vols., 8vo, t@03, with fifiy-lwo 
plates, comprising 1700 plants, and alK)ut forty new 

MICHAIJX, FftAxeoH Anore, son of the preced- 
ti>g, is the author of tlie North American Sylva (& 
▼•rta,, 8vo, Philadeljiltia, 1817, 150 coloured engmv- 
.iop) ; and of Travels in Ohio, Kentncky, and Ten- 
Btw^e (London, 1805.) 

MICHEL ANGELO, or MICHELANGELO. See 

MICHIGAN ; a territory of the United State*; of 
America. This territory may be viewed in two 
AS|j«!cls — one, ds presented by its political limitSi 



estoWishHl hy the acts of con^n*ss of January, 1805^ 
and Apnt, I81S; tlie oUier as exhibited by the na- 
tural iKMindaries by whirJi it will probably be defined 
when it enters the conteilerary ; and known by the 
appro|>riate and more iinual desijjuation of Michigan 
Proper. The whole extent cpf country called Mir,hi- 
gan, lies between It'* 38 58 ' aJtd 48^ 37' N. hit , 
and 82° 16', and nearly OS^'W. Ion, from GreemvicJi, 
Tliat portion lying W. of 87** 10' Ion., comprises the 
extensive distiict attached to Micliigan^ and oontem- 
platetl to be set off and organised as a new territory . 
Tills latter repion, bordering east on lake Michi|ran, 
north on lake Superior (nearly half of which it em- 
braces), and the chain of small lakes r - 3 tJmt 

Mediterranean with tlie heads of tJie , and 

west anil north-west on the Upper '■■' ■ , , l, ha?i 
Ijkeen little explored. Judning from kitnwn portions 
of itf however, it must graiiually assume, as its re- 
sources are dev^eloped by tlie profi^ress of iniprove- 
ment, great interest and importance. The country 
included between tlie Fox and ^Vi scons in rivers, and 
the western slmre of lake Michigan, liears a hii^lily 
inviting character. The 6t>il is a rich, bkck alliiv t:il , 
irrigated by innumernble veins of water. 1 he face 
of the country is unbroken by hills of any magnitude. 
From its norlinTii extremity soutli to the Milwalky 
and the heads of Rock river, it is covered with a 
dense forest^ openinj^, as traced farther down to the 
southern bend of lake Miclii^n. into fertile rind 
extensive prairies. It is not Jiiiukcd by that steril- 
ity which ysually distinguishes mineral regions. 
Explorers have noticed, as a feature of geologiad 
interest, the entire absence of pebbles upon tlie snr^ 
face of these prairies, and to a depth of two or three 
feet. I'he succeeding stratum is of clay. More 
than 30,000,000 pouuds of lead were yielded, by tlie 
mining district, from tlie autumn of ISlif^ Ui that of 
lS2y» The southern shore of lake Superior a ll'ords 
strong indication of copper. By tlie treaty of Prairie 
du cfiien, 1829, tlie United Stfiles purchased of tlio 
^Vinnebagoesi, Chippewas, OttJiwas, and Potawa- 
tnniie«, a tract of alxjut G,0O0,tX)O acres of land, of 
which :^/iO(),000 are supposed to be witlnn the limits 
of the ctintemplated territory. About 132,000 in 
the vicinity of Green bay have also Ijeen ceded. 
The former cession comprehends nearly all tlie min- 
mg district of the Upper Mississippi. It is occupietl 
principally by the Winnebago, Chippewa^ and Sioux 
tribes of Indians. The white population, contined 
chiefly to Green bay and the mining district, is esti- 
mated at 13000. Military posts are estahtished at 
Green bay, Frairie du Chien, fort Snehing, on llie 
St Peters^ and Fort Ulnneliago, at ttie portage of 
the Fox and ^^'isconsin rivers. Settlements are 
formed, more or Ufss extensive, &t Green bay ; Pern* 
binaj^ on lied river of lake Winnepeg ; Prairie du 
Chien^ on tlie Mis«iissippi, and tlie lead mine, lj<nnal- 
Ltig on the Mississippi and Wisconsin. 

Michigan Proper lies between 41** 38' 68" and 
4C« 50 N. lat.,and 82^ 15' and 87*^ 10' W. Ion., 
and is bounded N, by lake Superior, E. by St Mary*s 
river, bke Huron, St Clair river, lake St Clafr, 
Detroit river, and lake Erie ; S. hy Uhio and In- 
diana J and W. by a line dividing lake Michigan N, 
and S. to Big Beaver inland ; and tlience running d«e 
N., to the notional boimdary in lake Superior. These 
limits comprehend abuut ()0,500 square miles, cd' 
which a third, perliaps, is covered with water. They 
comprise two peninsulas : — the larger, N-ing the 
peninsula of Michigan, bounded E. by lakes Erie, 
St Clair, and Huron, and W. by lake Michigan, 
iontainin^ about 36,000 square miies ; the smaller 
liounded S. by tbe «traits of Mackinac, E, liy the 
river St Mary, N. by lake SoiJcrlorj containing 
about 2000 square mile?. The fortaer is aUmt 280 
3it 
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mii«s long, N. and S.aml frniu ISO lo 200 brood, 
E, aiiil W. From Ihe Iwst! ot the |n*iiirisylji, ns far N. 
as G re lid and S^iginaw rivers, tlie ctJiintry hm lyeeu 
ceded by the Indiiiiif. The juristiiction uf Michigan 
mtejids overall Uip territory of the United Stales E. of 
the Misslssipiji and N. yf Illinois. As geneFally indi- 
cating its geological ami ffiuieralugieal diaracter, we 
may remark, that the rock is covered with a bed of 
jilluvial earth, finam 30 to 150 feet deep. The roi^ks 
bebiig^ to the secondary class* The strata, in the 
soutlvem pan of the territory, are supposed to dip 
S, E- at ati angle of about i^ with the horiisoii. Fer- 
riferous saiid rock, saliferous rock, and iiiill-*;toiie 
grit^ are found alternating- on the surtace, at various 
points hi the luitUlle and western parts of tlie peniE)- 
siila. Salt springs oix-ur on tlie branches of many of 
the interior rivers. Bog iron ore, lead ore, gypsum 
and bituminous coal are fouiKl, thougli in iUL-onsider^ 
able quantities. Peat is abundant in many parts of 
tlie territory. The fnce of the country is generally 
level or gently imdulatin^. A strip of table land, 
stretching N» and S., and assuming, aa it is tracefl 
N., the chttTBcter of a ridge» divides the waters 
emptying eastward into lakes Erie, St Clair, and 
Huron, from those passing westward into lake Mi- 
chigan. Its elevation is estimated to l>e liOO feet 
above the level of the lakes. Soutli of a line drawn 
due VV. from tJie soutliem extremity of lake Huron, 
the country consists of o[ien land, known by the 
name of tkik pflattu. The soil is a loam^ with vary- 
ing proportions of clay. It becomes fertile by culti- 
vation, and i^j goo<l farm land. In the country 
bordering on the Kalemagoo and St Joseph rivers, 
prairies of a blacky rich^ alluvLal soil and unus^iial 
productiveness, frequently occur. The northern part 
of tlie peninsula is in the occupation of Indians, and 
has been little explored* except along tlie borders. 
The land is in many places more elevated than tlmt 
farther south, and is covered with the trees usually 
found in those latitude*. The Indians raise com in 
abundance* The peninsula between the straits of 
MackinHC and hike Superior, as far as is known, 
resembles, in its soil, forests, fcirm and climate, the 
northern part of tlie peninsula of Michigan, hi the 
southeni part of the territi^ry, the climate is tempe- 
rate ; in the northern, cold. Snow fulls at Detn>it 
from six to eighteen inches deep, and remains two or 
tliree weeks. The transition from die cold of spring 
to the heat of summer is rapid ; from summer to 
winter, gradual and prolonged. As general charac- 
leristics^ the spring is wet and backward; summer^ 
dry ; autumn, mild ; winter, cold and dry. The 
average temperature is» in the spring, 30° of Fahren- 
heit; summer, 80«; wmter, JfO**; autumn, (30** t*i 05*^. 
The rivers, with the ex("eption of St Mary's, St Clair, 
ami Detroit, which form connecting links in tlie great 
chain of lakes, are small. They rise near the divid- 
ing ridge, and run, with a rapid current, E. or W. 
Their numerous bmnclies furnish abundance of mill- 
seats in all parts of tlie country. From the greater 
proximity of the ridge t*) the eastern border of the 
peninsulti. the streams miming E. are of course 
shorter tlmn those which take a contrary direction. 
They are also, in general, smaller, and navigable to 
less extent. Thunder iKiy river, emptying intii 
Thunder bay, and Cheboiyan river, into the straits 
of Mackinac, are tlie only ccjnsidcrablc streams N. 
of Saginaw bay. 

Tlia aniiiial and vegetable productions are such as 
are uwally found in tlie same latitudes, f Jamr, fish, 
and aquatic birds, are in great abufwIarK-e rmd variety. 
The civil divisions of tlie territory are tlios* of 
counties and towjiships. The legislative power is 
vesliMl in a governor and council j tlie latter electe^t 
biennintly, aiiil restricted to amiual ses&ioiis ol sixty , 



days rnth; the excnitive, in a 
for terms of tliree years ; tlie jiidi 
court, consistiDg ol three judgca, whose termti 
are tour years; circttit courtsit heid by twoof thei 
judges; and subordinate juiiadictioiia, aseonnif ( 
magistrates, && Detroit h the aeftt ol govt 
It is situated on the right bank of the river^ 
miles from lake Erie, and seven from lake S| 
contains about :iOOO inliabitantj. \Vith evi 
facility for becoming a place of imponancei^ 
tiofi of Detroit has biUierto depended on the pnoiM 
support a^brded by the fur trade, the ilii fiaiaMa 
of public moneys, whUe a militarf post, aai Ik 
liberal appruprialions by goveritroeut §ar fik 
objects. 1 he Impulse and eflect produoed hf ^ 
settlement and cultivation of tlie si 
was wanting. This, though recent ifi Mi 
commenced, and is rapidly iDcreasing. A 
incre-asing tide of immigration lias set id. 
of prosperity once in acLion, their residts wiU 
be shown there, as ttiey have usually beeo 
elsewhere. The jKipulalioo of Mkhigao Pi 
eeeds 40,000. Regular settlements were 
in the beginning of the hist century, llie gofern- 
ment, uiitjer tlie dominion of tlie French wasarbHiwy, 
uniting tlie civil and military authority in the ponr 
of a *' commandant." Lands were held of the kiof , 
and undergmnts. temporary or permaiieot^WfieaMii 
by hL^ guvemor-genemt, to which leodal itflt vii 
usually incident. The rules re|^ulailn|p tlie 
pro[)erty, particularly in regard to the L^ 
relation, succession, and devises, weie ibom 
French customary Jaw, called co»tiMt»e dt 
Ikr as applicable to tlie circumstanoes of the 
These were abrogated, as to further 
the territory, in 1810. In 1763, the Frcneft nM. 
sions in Canada were ceded to Englaad. 6y Ike 
treaty of Paris, 1783, tliis country was tnelBiitdlt 
the United States. From tins period, ifie fiMial 
government ceased to exercise a crimmal juntcficSin 
over it. in 1796, mider Jay's treaty uf 17£^4, pot- 
session of these upper posts was delivered lo Ikf 
American government. The Kortft-wcstCfV iMillMy 
was ceded by Virginia, New York, MBiiHihwiHi, 
and Connecticut to the United States, and, m 1717, 
congress passed an ordinance fur its p;vfffaB«l: 
amemled in 17^9, to adapt it to the new ■iiniiiiit 
of the United States, which had t&keo mbI la lie 
interim. A delegate to congress is eleuSialliHiAll^, 
who may debate, but not vote. The qoiiilcitei 
necessary to suffrage are — to be a free white aa^tf 
age; citisenship ; a year's residence in the territory; 
Payment of a county or territorial tax. By Cht 
articles of compact, slavery is probibite^L Tike nB< 
ber of Indians within the peninsula, it **«t«*ftH it 
[}000 ; witliin the territory of Mtchigan, at 40^0001 
Thofe in ttie peninsula are I'hippewas, Pota«alaaii% 
and Ottawas, and are kindred tribes. The Potavt' 
tamies live on resej^atious of land in the St 
country. The Ottawas and Chippewas of 
bay, Saginaw, and river au SaUe, own all tlia 
sula nortli aifrd west of a line drawn frum the : 
Grand to the source of Thunder hay riTer* 
arc hunters and trappers. The Ottawat 
roost agricultural in tlieir habits, and 
tribe have a nourishing settlement at L*Ar1m 
on the western coast of lake Huron. The bo 
St Clair river and lake, rivers Detroit, RalikB«<^ 
ton, aibd Plaisance bay, at the tooulh of the 
are settled by French inhabitaota. They oeciif i 
belt of land on tlie borders of these si 
miles broad. They are civil, honest, 
Ai>d industrious, with little educatktf^ aad 
deficient in enterprise. 

MICHIGAN, Uia ; one of the lire gmt hl«k 
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fJM* DortJiem part of tlie rnUotl Stat4»j aji<1 wliolly 
wiiliin ilie terriUiry ofthest; slates. It has tlm Midii- 
cmi Territoiy on tlie east, Lnclioria on the soiitli, and 
U connected on tim noiih-ea!»t witli lake Huron, by 
the stfait of Marjuiiac Its length is nearly tliree 
hundred miles* its bre*idth about sixty mii«9, and its 
average d#^plh about ytX) fet*t. Tlie distance frtini 
the southern extremity t«>tlie Mississippi i^i l(il miles^ 
Lou, 84** 4(y to 87° 8" W.; lat. 41* 15 to 45« 36' N. 
It contains, according to Hutch ins, 10,858,000 flcret. 
The m-atera are cJear nnd wholesome, and contain 
iiuuiy kiuds of iish. In the norilvwest part tttereare 
iwt> large lays, Nof|uet*s and Green. 

\HCH I LIMACKIN AC; or MACKINAC ; apost- 
tiiwR and military pcist in Miehl^an. It is sittmted 
U|ton on i«)land in tlie stmtt connecting lake Huron 
and lake Michigan ; the best auihoritif^ now gire to 
tlie town aad island the name Mfuckinac^ and to tlie 
csouotj of which the town is tJie capital, and the 
itnit in wliich it is situated, that of MackilimacMmw. 
T\ve common pronunciation is MttcA-i-naw, and tJic 
itame la not unfreqiiently written in this manner. IJie 
iidand is about nine miles tn circuit. The population 
of the county, in 1830, was 877. It is much re-sorted 
to by ftir traders^ and during the summer is visited by 
thousands of lodiairst on tneir way to Druminond's 
ifiland. On a dift above Uie town is the fort* Lon. 
84^ 40' W.; iat. 45** 64 N. 

MICIULLMACKCNAC, Straits op; a chftnnel 
oomjecting lake Michigan with Jake Huron, forty 
miles longf from east to westj and four miles wide in 
tike narrrtwesl part. 

MICKI^K, WrLtjAM Julius^ nn English poet, tlie 
son of a Presbyterian clergyman, was bom in Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, in 1734, and received his ediica- 
tioii at Edinbvu-gh. At first he enga^'ed in business 
as a brewer, but not sticceetling, he devoted himself 
to literature, and removing to Lombn, waA noticed by 
lunl Lyltleton, In 1766, he was ejia ployed as cor- 
rector of the press in the Clarendon printing-office at 
Oxftj4\l, where he publi-^lied a poem entitled tlie Con- 



ns to appear to toiMJi exactly the two op|inftlte 
extremities of the disc of the planet, it is obvious titat 
the perp4*ndicTubr distance Ijetween tlie wires is iJien 
equal to the diiioieler of the object in tlie focus of ilie 
object glass. 

^MICROSCOPE. The history of the microscope 
is veileil in considerable obsciurity, and mnonjtc tite 
modems tlie discovert of this instniment lias been 
claimed by several individualB, The ancients appear 
to have beeii acquaiiited with it in one of its fi»mkt ; 
for Seneca says, " Liters, though iniinite and ob- 
scure, appar larger and clearer itiruugh a gla^s 
bubble filled wiili water." In the middle ages this 
knowledge was lost* The invention of tlie modern 
instrument is attributed by the celebrated Uutdi 
malliematiilan lluygens, to a countryman of his« 
named Drel>ell, who conslructed them about l(>21, or 
ihiny-one years after tire invention of the telescope, 
IWelli attributes it to Jatiscn, the reputed contriver 
of the telescope ; Vivian* to Galileo. The first micro- 
^'ope, oocisiftlo^ of two double convex lenses, seemi 
to liave been nuide by F. Fontana^ a Neapolitan^ who 
dates his fnvetition from 1618, The numerous forms 
of microscopes may be included under the heatis of 
sinnrle, compound rtfnicting and compound reBectioj^ 
micrrjscopes. The tbecjry ot tlie xinglff mwr99e^ may 
be thus explained. W e all know Uiat it a Bmall dis- 
tDiice we see more distinctly tlian at a large. If we 
look at two men, one 200 feet distant, the other 100 
feet, the former will appear only lialf tlie height of 
tlie latter, or tlie angle which the latter subtends to 
the eye of tlie observer will be twice that subtended 
by tlie former* Hence we must conclude, that tlie 
nearer we t^n bring an object to the eye^ the larger 
it will appear. Now if to render the parts of a 
minutp object distinguislinble, we bring it very near 
the eye (suppose witliin one or two inches), it vrill 
become very indistinct and confused, in consequence 
of the great divergence of the mys of light from the 
object, and the power of the crystalline lens of tlie eye 
not being sufficient to collect the rays whereby an 
image of the object may be formed an tlie retina at 



cubine, in imiUition of Spenser, republished with tl>e 

title of Sir Martyn, He afterwards edited Search's the proper distance on the back of tlie eye. Now if 
Collection of Fuems, 4 vols, supplementary to Uiat of we employ a single mitnroscope, which consists of a 
Dodiley. In 1775, appeared his principal produc- convex lens usually made of glass (though any oUier 
bon, a translBtion cif the Lusiad of Carooens, Pre- transparent substance would have tlie same power in 
fxed to the poem i^ a historical and critical Introduc- ' a greater or less degree), and mounted in a brass 
tion, including a life of Camoens ; and the work it- 1 setting, and place it between the olyect and tlie eye. 



telf is executed in a manner highly creditable to the 
talents of the translator. In 1778, Mr Mickle accom- 
paoied commodore Johnson as his secretary on a 
nunlon to Lisbon ; and died in 17BB, His poetical 
works were published ci>llectively, in 3 vok 8vo, 
1807, with a biographical memoir. 

MICROMETER; an instrument fitted to tele- 
aoopes in the fociis of the object-glass^ for measuring 
snaU angles or distances^ as the apparent diameters 
of the planets, S(c Various forms have \ieen given 
to this instrument by different authors, and various 



the former being in the focus of the glass, the diverg- 
ing rays from the object will be refracted and rendered 
pairalid by tlie lens^ and thus we shall obtain a dis- 
tinct and near view of the object. The increaae of 
apparent magnitude obtained by the employment of 
lenses, ii proportioned to tlie diference of the dis- 
tance of an object from the lens and the distance 
when seen without its assistance. This latter distance 
(tlie distance of distinct vision of minute ol^ects with 
tlie nuked eye) varies in different peivcNit, and at dif- 
ferent p<Tiods of life. Some measure therefore miul be 



claims have l>een urged for the honour of tlie inven- \ assumetl as a standard, before we can express the 
tion. It seems, however, to belong to tiascoigne, an | plifying power of a lens so as mutually tohavettiet 
Englishman, though it is doubtful whether Huygens , idea of the magnitude of an object. Some authors 
ditlnut also invent tlie one which he used, wiiliout I adopt ten inches as the standard of tlie focus of the eye^ 
any knowledge of that of the former Inder all tlie j under ordinary circiiiiBBtBnces,and ito decimal cIuitbc- 
forms of this instrument, tfie principle of operation is ter makes it a convenient multiplier or divisor. With 
Ihe same, which is. that it moves a fine wire paral3t>l this decimal stawlnrd we can determine the nmgniify- 
to itself, in the plane of tlie picture of an object, ing power of lenses of any focal lengUi, or formevi of 



Ibrmed in the focus of the telescope ; and with such 
ttocoracy as to mea^fure with the greatest precision 
ita perpendlailar distance from a fixed wire in tlie 
wme plane, by which means the apparent titameters 
of the planets, and other small angles, are exactly 
deterroined. This may 1>e illustrated m follows: — 
Let a planet lie viewed through a tcle&coyie, und 



any substance (media). Thus if we liave a lens 
which requires for distinct vision the oh|ect to be one 
inch from its centre (in a double convex), we must 
divide the standard ten by one which will give ten 
as the magnifying power, if the lens require the 
object to be 1 26th of an inch distant, its umpnityijig 
power will be 260. We have calle«l Uie m»gr*ifymg 



when the pamllel wires ore opened to such a disUun:e \ i>ower in the first instince ten, because the length of 
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Ihe object li ilXNBii») U'li imes ; bwt as its breadtli 
is ftlM> inom^ed ten Usa^, Uie m«l raa^iifjiiig 
powf r of the leii^ is tea times ten, or a hmiclred. Ttie 
coniinoa form i»t" the magnifiers empbiyed for micro- 
scopes is double-convex, and lliey atioyld be made »s 
tbin as possible j tor Lht^ wnndering and spreading 
out of tJie rays proci^etling from mi objtH!t when re- 
fracted by tlie leus wiUa spherical svu-taces, whereby 
an indistincuiess is prtjduce^l iu its uimge, will be 
dcccejwed, as tiie smmm of thft ihickni'ss of the leJis 
employed, and the Joss of light in jmssing through 
the lens is less in proporii^in ^-^ it is thin.— Within a 
iew years diamoEids liave bt-eu fonned into lenses in 
consequence of tlieir high refmctiv*? jxjwer, whereby 
we can obtain lenses of any de§fr«4? of uiognifying 
pawer with compamtively shallow curves, and a^ the 
dispersion of colour in this substance h as low as in 
water, thfl lens is nearly achromatic. Next to the 
diamond the sapphire possesses ail tbe powers refjui- 
site tW tlie tbrmation of perfect magnifiers, aaid pre- 
sents less difficulty in their construction ; hence the 
expense, of eniptoying it is considerably less. 

M. M, Trecourt and (Jberhaus* u lately presented 
to tfie A«^ideiny of Sciences at Paris, microscopic 
lenses formed of diamond, sapphire, and rtiby, all 
pfTound to the same cor\atiire. The iliamond lens 
magnifies 210 times, and with a comixjund eyeglass, 
the piwer is extended to S45 ; the power of the sap- 
phire, with the saiue eye-piece, is 255 ; and that of 
the ruby 235, The grinding and polishing of tliese 
lenses is very kborions. I'he p<ilishing ot the dia- 
mond occupied twenly-four liours, tlie wheel muking: 
not le» than 200 r»s volutions j^er second, 

A emnpounti refracting microMatpc is an instniitient 
consisting of two or more convex knses, by one of 
which an enlarged ima^c of the object is formed, and 
then by means of the other employtHl as an eyeglass, 
a mAgiiified representation of the enlarged image h 
obtained. The distance at which the two lenses of 
a compound microscope are placed from each oilier 
must always exceed the sum of their focal len^tJis^ 
iu order ttiat the image may be formetl by tlie object- 
glass iti the interior focus of the eyeglass. Com- 
pouml microscope?! have Wen constructed of almost 
nil possible dimensions, from a few inches in length 
to that of twenty feet ; but from experience it ap- 
peal^ that whenever their magnitude is atigmejite<[l 
bt-yund a certain point, tJie effect is dijninished, 
tliough we suppose the amplifying power of both 
microscopes the same. 

The suifir micniicnpe consists of a comamn micro- 
acope comiPcLed with a reflector and ojndejiser, the 
foniier l^iiig used to throw the sun*s light on the 
latter, by wliidi it is condensed to illuminaU^ the ob- 
ject placed in its fociw. This object is also in the 
focus of the microscopic lens on the other side of it, 
which transmits a magnified image of it to a wall or 
screen (soxnetlmes a combination of two magnifying 
lenses is used). The magnifying power will he greater 
f n proportlofi as the focal distance of iheobject-ghiss, 
Gompftied with the Jistance of the wall or screen fn^iu 
the object-glass is les*?. TJie principle of the tucernat 
mkroieope is the samc^ except that a lamp is used 
insteiid of the siui to illmninate the object ; Uiis lamp 
fs enclosed in a lanteni^ to screen the light from the 
observers, 

MTCROCOS>f (from ^<>;<;Jittle, and x*r^tf, the 
universe); the name given to man in the times when 
astrology Dounshed, as it was supposed that his 
org;ui»satiaa ocoirately corrr^|H:»ndeJ to the organis- 
Btjoa of the nn^ferse, calletl in Uiis omcimacrocoiMOs 
(from ftm»0*(, meaning great, and «f#^if, the tuil- 
vei^). The different pnrt^i and limbs of man were 
to correspoi*d to thf? diiliTeut parts of the 
and cngruvin^^s arc found to works oT 



that time, in which man stands in tlie centre c| Ik 
universe, surroiuided by lines indicsituig the viriDiH 
cinmexiotis of the heavenly bodies with hU liieK 
This idea owe^ its origin partly to the itnpurta^rp 
which early ages attributed to the po^itimi uf oai 
in tii« universe. The eortli is at 6rst alwap ns 
ceivefl of as the centre of the universe ; tiie bvtai 
are a mere dome over the eartli, to give ligic it; 
and man, the pre^nt loitt of the earthly croales^it 
considered actually the lord of ail tlie creatioiL Cm 
relation !i lietween htm and the vast rosnok^ 
phenomena are tlien imagined. But tlie pn>p%> « 
science nmkes man modest. It sfiows hiw *hL 
he belong!! only to one period of a small pb«t- 
MicrfMytxm is still used in a figurative sense fiir «« 
MICROSCOPICAL ANIMALS, or ANIMAL- 
CULES. See AnimttlcHta. 

MIDAS, the son of Gordiu? and Cybele. w» ai 
ancient king of Vhrygia, of whom many fiiUcs irt 
related. His story lias the na't'ttefe of a nor^fy Ijlr. 
While he was yet in tlie cradle, the ants pnt com m 
his mouth, nnd tlie sootlisayers prophesied U^t W 
would actfuire great riches. When fie wiis Ltne.^ 
Bacchus wa^ travelling through Phrygia, SileuuskM 
his way, and stray*^ to the court of the king. Mub* 
hospitably entertained him, and conducted him l«i-i 
to Bacchus^ who permitteil Midas to choose what- 
ever recompen^ he pleased. Midas requested Umt 
every tiling he touched niight become gold, and ti» 
gotl granted his wi^h. But when even his food wif 
traxi^ifonaed into gold at his touchy he implorrd Bie< 
chtis to take hnck. the fatal privilege. The god tSm 
commanded him to go up the river Pactotus, tad tu 
dip his heod in the sources of the stream, ftod elter- 
words to loathe in it. The property of trmnstabiflf 
every thing into gold was then trnnsferrtd to Cbt 
waters of the Pactolus. Pan and Apollo afipoiSM^ 
ivtidas and Timolus their umpires in a musicil O^ 
test, Midas gave to the syrinx of Pan Uic ffthr- 
eiice over the lyre of Apollo, and was therefore pu^ 
ished by tlie latter with a pair of aas*s e«rs. H etet 
the phrase e«r4r of Mtfias^ often bestowed npool^ 
ant critics. Midn^a now exerted himself bo c 
this ornament of his head by his royal cap j 
was obi i get! to uncover l\is head under the f 
his h^iir-drt'sser ; and, although the kiiir t 
secrecy under the severest penalty, yel tti 
weighed upon the barber so heavily thttt, lo vakoh 
den his mind, he dug a hole in the ^fouftd, ind whie- 
pered in it, " king Midas has ass*s eers,** tod lln 
covered up the hiile. Soon after weeds spiv^ ep 
on this spot, which, when niovctl by the vtnd, w* 
mured the words of the burber. Thus Uke srcrel 
was divulged. 

MIDDLE AGES ; tliat perjod in tlie histofj of 
Europe, whidi begins with tlie final destnictks d 
tlie Roman empire, and, by some hiMoruuii. isotHMi- 
ered to end wiUi the reformation ; by 
the discovery of America ; by others, with I 
quest of Constantinople ; and again, by 
the invention of the art of printing ; all of i 
may be right, according to the specid fnupoM tf 
tile historian. In general, it may he said, tlie nMt 
ages embrace tlmt period of hi^torv in which ij^ 
feudal system was established and oeveio|iedt4 
to the most prominent events which neooi '*' 
to its overtlirow, thougli its consequeDOes i 
ence are still very observable in thestaletnf I 
(See Ftudul S^$trm^ and Chivalry J) The ! 
turies of tlie middle ages ere oftoi tenaed the iiP# ' 
ugt* — a nnme which they certainly deserrv. itH 
lujwever, Uie destruction of the Roman 
by tbe irruption of luiarharous tribes, is oIWb \ 
lamented, and tlie beneficial consequenrre ac 
it overhiokeil. 'Xwlc it Ia, that many of the \ 
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tioiis, wliifli hnd cost mankind a^ts of toil and labonr^ 
wtre lust in thtt gpiieral wreck, and unly regained 
hf the eflbrts of man j suct^ssive generations ; the 
fiowpTS of civiliBation were trampled under foot by 
barbarous warriors j the civil develop meiit of ^jciety 
stiU'prwi a most sevpre 6lio€k ; tiiose imiiona to 
wtii<.ii Roinun civ illKaLion Itad extendetl previous la 
the ^Tfiil invB-sbnof llie Tetitonic tribes, were thrown 
back, m a great measure, t«> tlieir prin^eval borbiir* 
isrn,* and ibe unnily (mssion for individoal iiidepeii- 
dejice in tlie nortliern tribes, greatly retarded Llie 
Uevelupmeni of pyblit: ntid privaLe Iflw, and, in siume 
t'ouiitrie!?, has entirely |jnevented a regular civil 
ctmstitutkin. TiioiiFh we adniit all tbis^ we ask 
w'lie tiler tliose who deplore the irruption of the bar- 
barlaiiSf are well aware of the ei»oriiious degree to 
wlik'h Roman civiliKaiioo had degeiieratetl ? \Vhile, 
Jiowever, the injury which the world suflVred fi-oin 
Ifie desirnctioti of kouiaii civliiseaLioii iins I^h^i often 
over-ratisdr there is, on the otlier luuul, b ch^s of 
pefsoni who laud the conditio ji of Kurope during tlie 
rudeuets of Ihe feudal ageii* in a spirit of romflniic 
eragg:erstitni,inucb like that of certain philosopliers, 
who Jiave ireated the savage state as that bes4 fitted 
lo nourish and preserve virtue, the one sliowirig 
iguoranoe ol history, tlie otlier of innn. Any one 
laay s^teculate as he pleases on surli subjects^ but 
stlch BpeculationH are forei^ to the spirit ijf hi^tor^, 
whose proper office is to stiite fucts^ and show the 
influence of past ages on the succeeding. The feu- 
dal system filled Fnrope with powerfol bnrons, [hw* 
fitiSSing large landed ei^tates, and commniiiling the 
seirrioes of nuuierouji anued adherents, nnd wiili 
inferior lord^, prolecleil Ivy the former. They were 
all possessors of land, with arms |jerpetiialiy in llkeir 
Jiaiids, tL«o proud to follow nny laws except tliu^e of 
liorKutr, which they hiid themselves crefttedt and 
despisin? all men of peaceful occupatiaos as igitohle, 
creatad to obey and to serve. If, therefore, tlie 
clunes not belonpng to tlie military caste wished to 
prenerre tlieir iutlependencej tliey could succeed 
only by mi ton ^ whicii would atfurd them the means 
of mytual proteti-ion, and enable tljem to exercise 
tlieir various callings unmolested^ and thereby ac- 
quire wealth in money and goods, which would serve 
as 8 counteqioise to the tairded possesiions of ttie 
teudal aristocracy. 

This necessity gave rise to cities. Small cultivn- 
tt>rs, at first under the protection andsujieriiitendence 
uf tJie counts^ blishops, and id>bits» to whom Uiey 
Mibseqnently became so fonniduble, arose, and 
attained (particularly in the eleventh century) 
tliruugli tlieir own indiLstry and skill, to a state of 
pnisperity, which enabled tJiem to purt:'liasc their 
IrvedoQi, and soon to obtain it by force. They did not 
refnain stationary; but sttiall ijtates !>egan to grow 
IntJi great ones; and the most of them l>eCBnie so 
bold as to acktHiwIetlge no superior except tlie high^ 
tmt auttiority of the couJitry to which they belonged. 
Strong^ high walls> impenetrable by tlie rude military 
■It of tlie time, securetl, in conjunction with the 
v&hnir of the citizens^ the freedom of tlie cities, and 
protectetl theni from the tyrants of the laid ; well- 
ordered civil institutions preserved peace an<l pnis- 
perity within, and were secured by the wealth 
acquired by trade and manulactunng industry. 
Many of the nobility tliemselves, attracted by tlie 
good order and prosperity of the cities, estaiili^hetl 
Uwoiselves tliere, and were amliitious of obtaining 
Ihepffices of government in these commonwealilis. 



• 'llii"*** national in point of rivU Lntitiinitiffti^, KmI uiidouhU 
#>ilt^ lutviktteifd miM*i< bvvfiud th«* y«rraAu tribe's, whuin thf« 
victifriei tti ArntiuJiiiA (v^liirli prawrved thrm ina0pMKl«iii uf 
flume} ha4, nt ili« numo timp, |ire«^ent«J frtmi natiriDg Uie 
V«iM>flte ol titff Uumaci Ibw mai. mmIaI orfaniutlott. 



In fact, tliey booh tisnrped the exclusive pmmAm 
of tbem, in many of tlie cities. The looser the social 
orgaotiaiion in any state, and tlie more intolerable 
the pride of the nobility, the greater iKx^arae tJie 
prosperity and power of the cities, which grew, at 
tengtb, so great tluit, in Gcnnany and Italy, thei»e 
republics were fomadable even to the emperor. In 
Arragon, the tliird estate was fully deveIo|>ed as 
early as the twelftli century. In Eiigland the cities^ 
in conjunction with tlie Imrons^ obtained the Mftgna 
CAdrfd, in 12 IS, and, in France, tliey increased, in 
consequence^ from the circymntaoce tliat Louis the 
Fat and his socx^essors, pttrticularly Philip tlie Fair, 
200 years after bini* found it their best policy to pro- 
tect tliem against tlie nobility, and Uiereby increase 
their own means of resisting tliat order. But the 
cities of these countries never attained tlie import- 
a[H?e of thoi^ of Gernuiny and Italy* What single 
cities could not accomplish* was efecte*! by the 
onion of several ; as the league of the Lombard 
cities in Italy; tJie llanswilic, Klienisb, mid Suabiaii 
leagues in Germaoy (see //a/y» and Hauxantic 
Leagfte)^ appeared, at tiie same yme, as great and 
tbnuidable powers . L ndcr the protef?tion of such as- 
sociations, and sheltered by the walls of the cilie?<,aJl 
arts and trades, and every kind of civilization, made 
rapid progress. Many of tlie important inventions, 
whicJi we now prize so highly, originated among the 
dtisens of tliese small free states, or were suggested 
by their active commercial ami nuinntacturing spirit. 
With constitutions similar to those of antiquity, 
the ifiime spirit appeared to lie awakene<l ; all the 
virtues and vices of Athens, Sparta, niid Home, are 
found in tlie free states of ludy, where even the 
climate resembled tliat of the republics which had 

Jierished 1500 years before. Hiere was the same 
ove of country, strict mora Is ^ nnd vulour, tho same 
(but more violent) party ctiutests, the same changi^ 
of atlmiiiiHtfatJon and ambitious intrigues, the suae 
(though dilTereutly directed) love of aits uid know* 
letlge. But tlie c^innii unities were not pTteoipt from 
the influence of the domineering spirit of the times, 
which they opposed. The overwliehoing power of 
individuals, so dangerous to all free states, btnamie^ 
through this spirit, doubly formidable, af>d compelled 
the oppressetl portion of the citisens, in the same 
distress which had given rise to tlieir parent dty, 
to have recourse to the *;aine means of relief They 
botmd tliem^ielves together for tht^ protection of their 
rights. Such nssociutions, usually formed among peo^ 
pie of the same trude, aiid liav iug for their object t next 
to set:ority from external enemies, tlie maintenance 
of internal onler in these stormy times^ were called 
cffrporafions^ or guiidg, and were under the direction 
of a master. 'Fhe strictest regubtions appeartnl 
neressary for tlie attainment of tliis object, ^o one, 
wiliiont serving an apprenticeship of years, and 
advancing througli certain degrees, could become a 
meniber. At a later perio<l, admission into the cor- 
poration was purchiised by individuals who did not 
follow the business of tlie members, but wished to 
share in the advantages of the associations. For in 
the f<niru>enth century, the corporations becsiae ao 
powerful as to obtain almost exclustre possession of 
the government of the cities, whicii until tliis period, 
the nobility had mostly retuined in their own hands. 
The corporatiooa now taught them that, as they con- 
tributed not to the prosperity of the city by their 
industry, it did not become them to govern it. The 
nubility, so far as they continued in the city after 
this removal from poweTi preserved themselves in 
cl-jse connexion, and those who resided in the coon- 
try formed confisderaciea against tlie [Mjwer of the 
cities. ARStK'iations which, to the bei^t in en, ajif«ir- 
ed llie only means of security trom the dif^or^Urs t>f 
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the Umcj became so universal, Ui&i| utmost eveiy- 
where, persons of tht* mine tratte or profession were 
clcsely united, and had certain laws and ref^ylatlons 
among tiiemsdveii. Kiiowletlfjp, itstlf, in the univer- 
siiit":S, wiis obliged to do homage to this spirit, and 
the liberal art§ tiiemselves, in tne latter part of tlie 
middle Bges^ were fettered by die restraints of cor- 
porations (see Mas(er'Singers)y so tlmt knowledge as 
well as arts was prevented from attaining tliat per- 
fection which the secure life of the city seemed to 
promise thera ; for nothing more impedes their pn> 
gress thap tliat pecbntry, thos* prescriptive axiti com- 
pulsory rulesj dmt idolatrous veneration forold institu- 
tions, which are inseparable fhim such associations. 

So also the most remarkable institution of Uiat 
time, its cEiaracterlstic production — cbivalry^-exhi- 
hiied all the peculiarities of the corpomtlons. War 
>viis the profession of the nobles. Ko one of tlieir 
ordiT, who was not a knight, cotild he^v a limce or 
command cavalry; and the ser\'ices of years, as an 
atit'itdant or squire, were necessary to entitle even 
one of the highest order to be dubbed a koi^ht. But 
squire, knight, and baron were all inspired with the 
same spirit of honour, pride, love, and devotion* 
The religious seal of the middle ages produced actions 
nluiost incfinceivable to the cooler spirit of our time. 
Vt^ii see hundreds of youths and luaidens, in the 
flower of their age» shutting themselves up in gloomy 
walls, or retiring to wild deserts, and spending- their 
Uvea in prayer and penance; we yearly see tfioiisaiMls 
barefoot and fasting, travelling many hnndri^t mileSf 
over sea and land, to pmy at the grave of their 
Master ; we see hundreds of tbousiands tlironging 
tliither, fruni a^e to age, witt) tlie cro;^ and sword, 
at ilie risk of life» to oeliver the Holy Land from ttie 
pollution of inikJel^. 

This enthusiastic spirit was peculiarly suitable to 
soften the ferocity ol the age ; but ambitious men 
artfully turned it to tfieir own selfish purposes. In- 
toleraiicp, the destruction of the Jews axid heretics, 
the luxurious splendour of the papal court, and tlie 
oiKenibraclnKf system of ilie hierarchyn^ were the 
unhappy fruits of thin mistaken spirit. In opposition 
to the secular power* resting on the feudal system, 
and supported only by armies of vassals ^ the pope 
formed, from the archbishops, bishops luid priests, 
still more from tlje geuerals of religious orders, pro* 
vincials, abbots and monks, an immense army, invin- 
cible tlirough its power over the conwrience, ni*d 
through the spiritual weapons %vhich belonged to it 
and to its head. From the general belief in his 
f>os!>esfiton of the power to make luippy and unhappy 
in both worldjj, to bind and loose tor eternity, the 
pope oiled, with al)&olute sway, the minds of L'liris- 
tiatw. All tlie kings of Uie West acknowkdged 
him U the living vicegerent of Christ. Many were 
vaisab to him ; many tributary; almost ail obtdient 
and subject to him, or, in a short time, victims ot a 
vBin resistatice. At tlie time in whicii little idea was 
entertained of restrnining princes by constitutional 
Uws, nnil when tJie spirit of the times allowed them 
to «l!ire wliatevcr they could do, it was an inestima- 
ble advantage that the |K>pe aided the people for 
centuries in op|iosition to their usurpations ; but tlu: 
luxury, cruelty, ambition, und hostility to tlieditTiLsiou 
of knowledge, which pervadetl tJie clergy, from the 
jMipe down to the lowest mendicant triar, Ims left li 
deep ,«iUiin upiiu these times. In vain did men like 
Arnold of iJrescia and the Waldenses, Wicklifle, 
llu»R, and th(4r follciwer*» endeavour to overthrow 
the hienirchy by reminding the people of tlie nim- 
idicity and purity of tlie primitive church. They 
IouikI tJicir contemporaries accustomed to the su- 
preiiocy of tl»e thurcli, not yet ripe for freeiloiii ofi 
uiiudj uiid iiiatteiitivc to their renjoustrances ; and [ 



their noble endeavours, in a great mtmma^ &M» 

The hierarchy was able to erect new buU-arks 
new enemies ; meitdicant orders and tlie inqi 
were institutjed to prevent tlie dawniiig Ugtii of 
thirteenth century from eoteriiif^ the klagdia i|> 
darkness ; excommunications and intcffdkts Ul' 
Christendom in terror ; tiU at len|rtli, when Hkei^ 
of the times, the diffusion of a fr*e spirit of umm. 
gation, tlie establishment of a more rvtioiial mkt ii 
monarchies, and tlie cooling of reiigions eotimiav, 
announced tliat the middle ages were dniwine ^ % 
close, Luther pr^Liclaimed tliat Europe would no MUfii 
be held in leading-strings, 

1 he ages of whidi we have been 5p«Akiog, m U 
of battles and adventures, of pride and daHBg,4 
devotion and love, must have beeo poetic \imKk 
The knights were particularly disposed Co jp^^ 
views by lives sjient uetweeti battle and Immttetim 
pomp and n^ligious exercises. Hoioa we wttb porfi 
€rst appearing among the knights in Hub tWeilik 
century. In soutliem Prance, where cbivalry wm 
lirst established, we see tlie first sparks of aiodst 
poetry. The Provencal Trottbadours, who pmirk 
pally sung at the court of Berengariiis of T< 
are the founders of it. Soon alter ibrm, iIk 
Trouv^res {minitjierM) and Uie Gemu 
sang ill their motlier tongue ; the Italiaiia 
from mistrust of their vulgar tongue^ in tbe 
gal \ aii^d the English, from the s^ame cause 
French language. But the minstrels soon 
among the latter also, a national poetqr; . 
Ttaiinns, at a later period, after the gmt 
brought the Tuscan dialect into honour, 
the improvement of it, a high poetic £iroe. 
the Catalonian poetry was tlic same as the Pi 
but tlie Castdian and Portuguese borrowed 
the Arabians. Witli lyric poetry the epic was 
developed in gre^t beauty and power. Its m, 
tone, its indefinite longing for sometJiing 
vated, tlmn tlie realities of en^rth, entitle us 
guish tills epic from tlie ancieiit, by Lba 
romurtiw. See Itomantie, 

The romantic epics of the middle ages ai 
confined to tlirec cycles of stories. ItaJy i 
a stranger to tliese^ but her great Danle wm vanh 
them all, and stood high above tJiem, tbomh llie 
tone of love and devotion which predutniialii id tm 
poem sprang from the character of the tJf I Xki 
iirst of these cycles of stories is the Uroly Gcofll' 
Nibelmi^en, and the stories of Siegfntd^ SH 
Dietrich of Beme^ Otnit, Hugdi^^rich aCNl K^ 
dkhichf and otlier heroes of the time of Uie MWal 
migration of the nations^ which beloae lo it* Kst 
to Uiese stories stand tlie equally old tales of IbaiMi' 
ish king Arttiur, his Houud Table, and the 
which, in accortlance witli old British or C\ 
bles, were sung in France, and aft«rward» bf' 
minstrels, and to which Titurei^ P^rxivmit inmm, 
hfain^ Lohengrin, G'nwain, Dauiei ^f fffim nita^. 
the Enchanter Meriia, and others beloiig* Toikim 
two was added a third, originally French, ^yH fT«tM 
of stories, of VharUmngne and hit Perrt^ of iTtrfwrf, 
the Emhuiitvr Malegys, and the Four JstsmM ^ B^ 
iMun, The romance of Jmatiis dr GtaU heUit^ f^ 
culiarly to the Spanish, and to neiiheir edf th«e thfie 
oj I lections. See Chimlry, 

Besides these subjects, (he poetic appetite i 
middle ages seised npm the lii$toricevc»tsof a 
and modern times, partknilarly the deeds o# J 
der tlie (ireat, and tile cruf ades, likewise I. ^_^^^_ 
ture history f and even upon the suljectscfthviaiSB 
epica^ of Homer and Virgil, for new w^ igg^ worl^ 
But whether from political causes, or, as web 
from the downhill uf chivalry, and fraok an Inn^ 
!^pirit of rcflectioUj tlie last centuries of Qm i 
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Bg«s were hipiily iiu favourable to jxietrj. Tlii* voice ' 
of the minstrfl was almost entirely silent in Ger- 
many, Fraiiw.% luid Spain, even in the fourteentli cen- 
tury ; but Italy liatl now its Petrardi and Boccaccio, 
and Eii^lniid its Clmucer. In tlie thirteeuth century, 
tberc waa not a story in tJre cycles above-uiemioned, 
wliidi wtis not eagerly sung by many pu«ts ; and 
more tlian i4tK> love son^, by 1 30 poets of this cen- 
tury, arc C4>ntaiiied in tike Manesse colleciioii alone 
(see MuHet^te) ; but hurdly a sing^le poet appeare<iit 
among tlie knights^ after the fourteentJi century. 

The epic poems of former times gave place to fjirose 
romances^ in whidi tiieir stories were diluted, und 
the lyric poetry, in France and Germany, fell into 
the rude mnda of the Master-sbigers (q, v. ), who, by 
a ^tuJietl observance of rnles, preserved its fonnal 
tJTtistence. So did it wMitiiuie till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, whidi, attentive only to Uie great evenU tlmt 
were in pi^iiaration, and the struggles wiiich pre- 
ceded tbein^ &nd actyate^l by the spiril of reflection 
§rum wliich they proceeded, was far removetl fpt»m 
that free flow of feelukg whidi had given birlli to the 
poetry of Llie past time. It was not till the end of tlie 
middle ages, when the early sjjirit of |)oetry lived only 
in re mem bra nee, that Arioslo took tlie stories of 
Cliarlema^e's peers from ttie nursery^ and gavetJicju 
oew diptiity, Spain and Faigland received a iie\v 
national poetry from Cervantes and Sfiaks|ieare, 
Bnt how great is tfie diflerence between these crea- 
tive geniuses, complete masters of their subjects, who 
poured forth their whole souls in their fioetJry, so tlmt 
one knows not which most to admire, the feeling 
whicli insfiires, tlie frnicy wliich adonts, or tlie under- 
stajiding which regulates Uiem, and whose hnmorous 
(often imnieal) tone proclaims iheni the olTspring of 
modem limes, and tliose simple |M>ets of tlie middle 
ageSt who took the world as it wait, and were ratlier 
l&orgtuis of the spirit of poetry id Ihe people than 
independent poets ! 

Among Uie arts of the middle nges, nrchiteclure 
was dist Lavished by its peculiar cbaracter^ In tlie 
noblest buildiii;^ of antiquity, tlie form of the tirst 
rude dwell ing-liouMiS is nut to be mistaken ; they 
appear only as the omaDienteil forois of alxwles which 
necessity created, and can only be called fine build - 
ingv; but tlie Gothic archttecture of tlie middle age 
waa Ibuiiikd on a deep and great conception. This 
OJrtception, which appears in the union of the gran- 
deur of great ma-sses \vith tfie most finished delicacy 
of parts, was the representation of the world* The 
other arts, which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tiiries, came from Greece into tfie Western world, 
attained their greatest splendour, in tJie middle ages, 
iipcm the Lower Rhine and in Italy* See German 
Ptiiniing^ and Kalian Art. 

The weak side of the middle nges is the scientific. 
The youthf\d spirit of die time, bent iipnn action, 
could not devote itself to a sedentary life and contin- 
ued study. The eftbrts of Cliarlemagwe, to encour- 
age science and instruct the |ieople, hardly produced 
■S17 eflect beyond his life ; for they were not in the 
spiHt of the time. Several centuries after him, tlie 
Oemian tribes considered no knowledf^e of u*^e, but 
that of managing the lance and the steed. The bar- 
barism was so great, tliat most of Ihe laity, even the 
most distinguished, could scarcely read or write. He 
who was instructetl in these, was considered ft distin- 
£uisf)eil scholar, and lie who obtained more know- 
ledge, particularly in mathematics or natuni! scii'iice, 
CXpOfted himself to the dant^er of being burned as a 
aofoerer. Byt tlie monk;^, by their retired situation, 
and the leisure which they enjoyed, fis well as by the 
necessity of some knowledge of Uie Latin Ian gunge, 
which the Roman Catholic ritual require<l, were 
driven to a more liLemry cmploymenL, to wlii(ii tlicy 



were educated in the sciiools of tlie catfiedrals and 
convents. But their literary labours were confined 
to the copying of the old writers, particularly the 
fathers of the church, and to accounts of tlie occur- 
rences of the times in meagre dirtmicles- Neverthe- 
less we are indebted to tlieiB, Throngh their activity 
the vahiable remains of ancient times, materials and 
incitements to new improvements, liave been, in a 
great measure, preserved to us; and from tlieir 
annals we gatfier our only knowledge of tfie events 
and manners of tlmt time. Moreover, tlie Latin lit- 
erature, which was common to all the people of the 
West^ not merely in tlie affairs of tlie church, but in 
science and public transactionSj produced a certain 
Bgreement In their geoerul clmracter, which contri- 
bated mudi to promote intercourse and improve- 
ment. 

The East has no middle age, like that of E^impe; yet 
tlie introduction of Mohiinmiedjiiiisni and the Arabic 
literature, make epoclis tlicre. But as the spirit cf 
man is hostile to a partial development, in the 
eleventh century the need of tliinking was a gain telt in 
Europe; the taste for knowledge awoke, here and 
there, jtartly by means of the raonasterie?-, but after- 
wards tlirough the arts and imlustry wliich prevaileil 
in the rallies ; study ^vas encrouriiged by flenry IL of 
Enghind, tJie Hohenstaufen, St Louis, the A!phoi>sos, 
anil other intellectual princes. From these times 
(the i>eriod5 of Lanfrunc, AbelBrd, Jolm of Salisljury, 
and others), the middle ages pro<hiced distinguished 
individiuils, whom the coldness of tlieir contempor- 
aries in the eau!>e of science only urged to a more 
aiileJit pursuit of it. Meantime the necessity was 
felt of defentling the doctrines of tlie church iigainst 
unbelief and heresy, I'his led to the sharpen JTig of 
the intellect by dialectics ; hence the chnrcfi dogmu- 
tics, or theology, was formed, from which philoso|ihy 
at length proceeded. As, irt schohstic tliwlogy, the 
dogmas of tlie church were early received as author- 
ity ; so, in the domain of laws, the Uoman cnde soon 
ohlaitied a complete ascendency ; and the juriscon- 
sults of tlmt time were never weary in studying it, 
learning it by heart, and explaining it by glossaries 
and iilustmtloDS. The students of philosophy piir- 
sned the same course with the subtle Aristotle, fi>r 
wlioiii tlie middle ages^ although acquainted with him 
only through Arabic translations, or ri/acimtntios, 
fiad an unbounded n^spect, Untortnnately, however, 
for the progress of philoisophy, tfwse commentaries, 
glosses and ubridgmenL<J, fKxaisioned the neglect of the 
original. When tlie union of scholars, in particular 
places, gave birth to universities, tliese received the 
stamp of tlie time, both in the corporate chamcter 
which was given them, and tlie absorbing interest 
which wns taken in the study of dialectics. Only 
jtirisprudence, theology, and what was called phihm* 
//A V (which was, in fact, the art of disputing with sub- 
tilty upon every subject), were taught; and lhe.^e 
sciences, espc^cijdly since the middle oitlie twelfUi cen- 
tury, had degenerated into a mere tinkling of schnla.^- 
tlc sophistry. Medicine, as regards any useful pur- 
pose, was taught, at this time, only by some Arabs, 
and students of Salerno who had Iw^eii insinicied by 
them ; in other respects, it was a slave *tf astrology, 
and an object of speculation to ignorant impostors, 
principally of tlie Jewish nation. Philology flour- 
ished in the time of Lanfranc ainl Abelard, but was 
again forg«jtten in the eleventh and twelfth centurit'S. 
Notwiths^tanding the unprofitable character of what 
was tatifjlit at this lime, tt^aclw^rs sIikkI in high esteem, 
and Uie highest academic rank wils considered equal 
Ui knighthood. The universities, on their hide, 
slioweil themselves wortJ^iy such honour by tlieir 
indeuendenoe of i»ni.e and prince, With all its 
wtirtuleaBCK^ tite di^^pututions ^pirit of the titiu' hud 
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this good eOfect, that truLhs were advnnoeil and mam- 
tallied ui tlie uiitvrrsitic^, whidi were alarining Ui 
the vigilant hiemrchy ; and Luther's tlieses, in Wit- 
teiiljerg, contributed in uo small degree to bring on 
tile reronuatiun^ and tli^reby ta the ^titdiling i>f new 
light upon science. Vet IIjp reroriiiation did not (as 
niBuy are inclined to believe) give llie first aigintl 
tor higher intellectual endeavDurs and freedom of 
tlitjught; It was rather prwlucetl by tliis striving and 
tliis n-eedom, which had originated some centuries 
lietbre, with the flight of the Greek scholurs from 
Constantinople, and the invention of tlie art of print- 
ing, had been encouraged by Uie lovers of science 
among the princes of Italy, and hnd shone forth, 
even in Gerinany, in tiie brotherhotHl of Ueventer, 
in Wessei, Erasmiis, Celtes, Reuciilinj and oLliers. 
But with tlie appearance of lliese men, with the rise 
of the sun of the new day, the romantic twilight of 
tile mitklle ages failed away. 

We shall now give briefly tlie chief epochs of the 
history of the meddle ages, leaving; more copious 
detaib to the articles on particubr countries and 
men. The formation of separate Germanic states 
succeeded the general irruption of the barbariani^^ 
and was followed, after some hundred years, by the 
universal monarchy of Charleuiagne. 'Ihis had only 
a short tontinaance ; hut it left tiie idea of the unity 
of tlie whole of Chri*itendom under a spiritual head, 
and under the temporal protection of the newly- 
revived Roman empire^ — an ideA which had a power* 
ful influence during tlie whole of the middle ages. 
New modifications of llie EuropHin states after tlie 
fail of the Carbvingians : the devastations of new 
tribes of barbarians ; of the Saracens in the south, of 
tlie Normans in the nurth and west, and the Hun. 
gariung in the east, all of whom, at length, became 
subject to the Germanic power. Colonies of the 
Normans in France, lUily, and England. From 
these romantic adventurers especially proceeded the 
spirit of chivalry which made its wny thmngh all 
Europe, Christ tanity gained a footing among tlie 
Sclavonian tribes. Struggles between the spiritual 
and secular power convulsed Christendom. The 
idcft of tlieir unity, as well as of knighthood, is en- 
nobled in the crusades, whose success these discords 
frustrated. Origin of the cities and of the third 
estate. Commerce with tlie East, by means of Italy 
and the ITanse town^. Corruption of the clergy, at 
two epochs, after Charlemaf<ne and after Gregory 
VII. Mendic4int orders, and the uifpiisiiion. De- 
cline of tJifl imperiaf dignity in Gerniiiiiy and Italy. 
Desolation of these comitries by private worfkre. 
Oilier kingdoms are now enabled to obtain more 
soliility. The flourishing of new arts and know- 
ledge. Universities, The popes humbled by their 
dependence upon France and Uie grcxrt EK!hism. 
Councils at Constance and Basle. Subjection of the 
Greek empire; hence the fonnidableness of the 
Turkish power to the west of Euro|>e; and hence, 
also, the diifusion of learning by the fugitive sdiolars 
of Constantinople. Printing. The discov^ery of Uie 
New Worlil, anil of a way by sea to the F^st Indies. 
IMbfawtian. See flallam^H /VVip of tftf Siaie of 
Sw^9fie during the Middle Jgrs (.Id edit., Londoii, 
lH2t); Berringtfjirs Literary Histijrif of the Middie 
Agew, etc. (Lnmlon, IHI-I) ; Sbmondi's Hist, des Hi- 
pnhti^uea itaiienneg {3d edit,, Paris, I8S5) ; Ruh's 
Handhiteh der Grachichte dts Mittelatlers (Berlin, 
1818); Behm's Handhurh der (Jeschichte des Mii- 
ftlalterf (Murb., 1821 seq., ^ vols), 

MIDDLEBURG ; capital of the proTltice of Zea- 
lilid» kingdom of Hoi in rid. situatett in thi^ centre of 
th« isbnd of Walcheren ; Ion. 3*^ \\T E. j \sX. 61"* 
m' N, I popiibition, i:kKOO. lire towivboiue was 
formerly a rich and cetebraied abbey, Itiitiidod in the 



year l!?.5rK It ha'« six Calrrnist clitirch*«, sad in 
athenii;um or a^'^idemy, which aflbrds nearly Uw 
same course of instruction as an luii ver^ity. llie foni- 
fications of Middleburg were formerly Tcry stroi^, 
but are not now kept in repair. It presenes its nr. 
cular mound of earth, divided into basUons, and m- 
rounded by a broad and deep ditch. See iVflHni^ 
iandf, 

MIDDLETON, CoNrsRs, a Icftrncd MA 
divine and polemical writer, was born at ¥«,■ 
l^X and was the son of an Episcopal 
He became a student, and afterwards 
Trinity college, Cambridge, iii which 
attracted some iM>ti€e by Ins quarrel wHIi tht nl^ 
brated doctor Eentley (q. v.), the master of Is 
college. In 1724, he visited Italf, aud, oa ^ 
return, published a tract, desijE^ned to show that Ihf 
medical profession wns heid in little est«cia by lb« 
ancient Romans; andjn 17i?9, appeared hit L«tltr, 
from Home, on the conformity between 
paganism. Kot long after, he obtained 
wardiaii professorship of mineralogy, wliich 
till 173 4, when he was chosen librarian to 
versity. In 1735, he published a Dissertai 
cerning the Origin of Printing in England. 
greatest literary undej*taking was tiie History of ibr 
Life of M. T. Cicero (^toIs., 4tOj 1741), in wiaeii 
he displays an intimate acquaintance with hb tub^ 
ject, accompanied with a degree of elegance In %» 
style and language which entitle him to rank nam% 
the principal modem historians of Engknd. Ip 
1743, he published the Epistles of M. T. C 
Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero, with tha 
Text and English Notes, a prefatory Di_ 
&c. In 1747, doctor Middleion published 
Inquiry into tlie Miracnious Powers which 
posed to have subsisted in the Christian Chiirr^ 
tho earliest A^es throngh several sucoessive C40- 
turies. This treatise brtmght on the atiibar the iD- 
potation of inGdelity, and occasioned a warm ooolro- 
versy* which was continued after his death, tit 1750- 
His miscell&neotis works have been publJihil ia i 
vols., 4to, and 5 vols., 8vo, 

MIDDLESEX; the smallest county («n 
land) in England, yet the most important, 
ing within its limits tlie metropolis of 
empire^ is bounded on the north by Hi 
the south by the river Thames, which 
from the county of Surrey ; on Uie west hf 
hamshire, from which it is se}^»llnltl^d by 
Cotne ; and on the east by Essex, from srhkii it tf 
divided by the river Lea. Its length, froai aivtb^ 
east to sooth- west, is alxmt twenty-tbree aiik«,aDJ 
in breadth it does not exceed fifteen. 'Hie nsait 4i 
supposeil to Ik' derived fioiu the Middle 
people inhabiting it lying 1>etween ilie as 
and south Faxons. The prevailing 5oils of 
sex are Joam and cby ; znuch of the clay 
vicinity of London has been dog np Ibr ~ 
ing. A great portion of ttie county is laid 
gardens, nurseries, and pasture-gniumls ; in Chs art 
of hay-making, the Middlesex farmers ara laid la ii 
superior to any in the ishind. MidiUoes ^OirtriB 
197 parishes, two cities (London and Wcatutfato)* 
and six nuirket towns. It returns eigtil mambifSto 
parliament ; namely, two far the oolUMly, kmit hi lli 
city of London, and two for UTestiitiikBtier.. 
tion, in 18f)l, 818,129 ; in 1831, 1^368>&41« 
Londun. 

MIDIANITES; an Arabian tribes 1 
tlie Old Testament, as theilesoeo<laatB4 
of Abraham by Keturah (Ge»* xxt. 2),i 
as engagett at an early period tn a 
Kgypt> They dwelt in tfie land of Moah (Aialii 
Petrrea), to the south-cost of Canaan. Oob p«li0 
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of Uieui ijJiabHiil Like rniinti7 to tlir wpst of mtimit 
SUiaij niiottitT pcirtiuii Jv^t'lL on the east of the Dead 
sea. Tlie Mitlianitisli wtinieti huviug entered the 
Jewish camp iinil seduced the I srn elites, Moses was 
direcietl by the l.onl to send J2,(X>*uien into tlieir 
eutnitry^ aivd cut aW all the ijilmhitants. except the 
vir^iii«». lliis tu\ler was executed, and tlie victors 
brought of! a rich himtj <if 32,(XX) virgins, 675,000 
shepp. 't.OOO oxen, aud 61»000 iL^ses. 

MIOWIFKRV' i« ihf art of aidinj; and facilitating^ 
cbibibirUi, and of providing for tlie j-iresenation oY 
the health aud life af the mother during aiid after lur 
tie it very. It is founded on phyidologfcal aiHJ path(>- 
lo|iicai soience. Midwifery, in *ome form, has been 
«*uipl<jj'ed from the most aitdeiit times, even amon^ 
the rudest nations, altliough it was at first very de- 
feciire, and ctini»isLed, proWhk, only in tlie must olj- 
vious and indi^^n^nshble nuiuum applications and aids. 
Kvej] in llie most cultivated natiuuii of antiquity ^ thisi 
art was in a low state. The li^melites Jiad their mid- 
wive*. The first accomiLi of Fi'ientifio male mid- 
wifery are lo be found among the Ci reeks of the aj;e 
of Hippocrates (who died 337 U. C). From the 
^rritiugij of tiiat peril d, we learn tliat the obstetrical 
art Imd then reaclie^l h higher de^^ree of cultivation 
among tlie Greeks llian iti most parts of f'urope dur- 
ingr die last century* Notwitlistanding, tiiere was 
tniich that was wrong and injudicious in tlieir system, 
and onJy a small part of the proper means of assist* 
once was made use ot They often contented them- 
selves with Uivoking Uitiiyia, the poddess of child- 
birih. A nirong the Romans^ midwifery wa^ confinetl 
to a few simple aids, and Siicrificing to Juno Lwcina, 
aadotJker deities who presided over cliildbirth. It 
waa not till a later period, tliat the Roman women 
fscmiinonly employed midwives ; but, in difficult cases, 
tbe physicians were caUetl in. Tliese were either 
Cf reeks living in Rome, under tJie dominion of tlie 
ttoman empenors, or they dit^w tlieir knowledge 
diieJiy frfun tireek authors. To this epocli belong 
particularly Sonauus (100 A. D.) and Moschion, who 
c;oropoaed the first niaJiual of midwifery wlitch has 
coiac down to iis. In the tnlddle ages the science 
was very much ncj^lectedi it was confined to tlie 
cutting of tlie fcetus from the Ixnly of tJie mother, in 
case of lier death before delivery. In consequence of 
the iniudiciows interference of the popes, who con- 
ierretf tlie professonliip;! in tlie newly established 
schools on the monks, nnd gave (hem tlie privile/i^e 
of practising physic, while tJiey strictly pruhihitetl tlie 
practice of surgery and uimtomy^ buih to tlie physi- 
ciam and hiity (1216), tlie obstetric art became more 
confined to intem&l and superstitious uppiication^r 
and, indeed, generally sank into the hands of women, 
monks, peasants, and olher ignorant persons. W hen 
tliey had exhausted tlieir medical skill, the saints 
were invoked, images and relics were hung upon the 
woman in labour, &c. The art continued in this state 
till the sixteenth century. At tliis time, tlie improve- 
nieiits in printing and engraving gradually in trml need 
a better era^ since the surv iving works of tlie CJreeks, 
Henians and Ambians were multiplied^ llie intellec- 
tual inlercourse nmong men became mon^ general, 
and the spirit of inquiry was awakenetl, and found a 
wider field. At tJiis period, the business of midwifery 
was so exclusively in the hands of women, that it 
was disgraceful ft^r a man t*> engage in it. Such an 
undertaking was considered as an abominable at- 
tempt on the virtue and honour of the female sex, 
and he who ventured upon it^ as a magician. !n 
Hamburg, in ISsil, one Veites was condemned for 
this oflence to the flames. Several books, however, 
were published for llie better instnirtion of midwives 
ill llieir juiufcssion. The first was by Kudiarius Ros- 
U;iii| at Worms, called Uie liost^Garden for AUdmvtt 



dttd Pregmni HmwH (IS13). The science of 
mialomy, which was now more freely studied and 
patronized, also contributed much to the improvement 
of midwifery, in whlcJi \'e54ilius, hi Padua (1543), 
particularly distinguished himself. The physicians 
and surgeons tymed their attention only to the 
theoretical part of the sdeiice, but tlie latter gradiv- 
al ly proceeded to tlie practice of it, by performing 
tlie Cesarean operation on women who liud died in 
childbifLli (which was now not only tiermitted, but 
commanded by law),aiidgmdually imdertaking olher 
operations on women pregnant and m lab*jur Francis 
Roiu>set, a syrgeou in Paris, puhliilicd a ireaLisc, in 
1 58 1, in whicli he brought several proofs of the j>os- 
sibility of safely perforudng the t'esnrean operation 
ou the liv uig mother, and it was he who lirst gave 
ttiis operation its present name. After tlie publw-a^ 
tion of this treatise, the operation was frequently per- 
formed on the living subject, both in and out of 
Prance, and sometimes even w^lien it wns not unavoid- 
ably necessary, IHneau, a siur^eon in Paris, first sog- 
gestrd, in 15S*), tlie section ot tlie pubes, by the od- 
senationa which he comniunicated on the sepfi ration 
whic^ tak«*s place between the bones of tiie pelvi"*, 
for the purpose of facilitating birtli, when made diffi- 
cult by the extreme narrowness of the pelvis. In 
Gernuiny, nmlwifery long remained in an imperfect 
state : the midwives were generally Ignorant, and men 
wejv seldom employed ; while, in France and Italy, 
it was alr^eady a commun tiling to call in tlie aid of 
physicians and surgeons. A surgeon of Paris, C le- 
nient, distinguished in the practice of midwifery, who 
liad attended La Valiire, Uie mistress of Louis XIV\, 
in her delivery, first received the name of aceoucheur 
as a title of honour. The surijeons were so well 
pleased with the name, that they gradually adopted 
it as a general appellation. Henry of l>eventer, a 
surgeon of Holland, was die first who, in 1701, eii- 
dejiivoureti to establish midwifery on scienti/ic prin- 
ciples. In France^ where the art had risen tohiglier 
perfection than in other countries, a school for mid^ 
wives was established in the Hotei DUm^ in 1745. 
Tlie history of the origin and inventinii of the force j>s, 
ttiat liighly iiseful instiainient in midwifery, is involved 
in some oliscyrtty. Between 1<}00 and 1670, Clvini. 
berlen, a London surgeon, professed to have inven let! 
an instruiiient with whicii he was able to terminate 
tlie most diflicult labours without iiiiiiring either the 
motJier or child j but he kept this tliscovery to hinv 
self, and, in 1688, went to Amsterdam, where he sold 
It to certain practitioners, who turned it lo ilieir profit. 
It was thus kept secret nmotig certain perM)ii«t for 
a long time. At last, Falfyn, a famous anatomist 
and surgeon of hen t, in Fltinders, goi some know- 
ledge of tlie instiiimetit, and caused one to be made, 
nsi3. Some species of forceps appear to have been 
known even in the time of llipprxnites; but the 
merit of Cliamberlen's invention consisted in making 
tlie blades separable, and capable of being locked to- 
gether after fiaving been introduced into tlie vagina, 
and placed one on etich side of tiie hi^ad of the child. 
It was aflerwards very much improvctl, especially by 
Levret, in Paris, 1747, Flevier, in Amsterdam, 1750, 
and Smellie, in London, 1752. TJie art of midwifery 
was also perfected by the 'ritiiigs and instnictions of 
these men. Germany, too, produced several men nt 
eminence in this department of tlie medical art, wlro 
were not only fitmous for their operative skill, but 
coniributed much to the advancement of midwifery 
by their observations, and to the diffusion of correct 
principles 00 the subject by their lectures and writ- 
ings. The establishment of several scIkkjIs of 
midwifery also facilitated the stutly of tlie art* 
and bnouglit it to the degree of perfection which it 
sow boasts. Tliose physicians of recent dat«% who 
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have contributed most lo thig art in (lennany, 
are the two Starka in Jeim, Osiarnlcrj ui tiot- 
tingen, Siehold in Wursburg, Wij^and^ Nagele, 
BotT, Jorg, &c. The coursfi nuw ailoptt'd seems to 
be tJie true one* vii, by the culLivaLlon of all t!ie 
branches of knowletJge ctiiinected witli this ttppart- 
Mient, tf) determine the cases in which art may and 
ourjht to be passive, antl leave the work to nature, 
and those in which nature is iiisufficient to accuraplish 
rhe delivery alone, or at least wiUiout ijynry to the 
inoLher or child. 

M I EH I Sr f'K A Nc I s , a vetj celebrated painter of the 
Dutch school J was the sou of a jeweller at Ley den, 
where he was bom in 1033. He was the pupil of 
VI jet, Gerard Douw, and Vap den Tern pel, and be 
is :^enenmy considered as ttte principal scholar of ilie 
second. His wurks ccmslBt of portraits, and scenes 
In common life. He possessed the delicate finish of 
Gerard l>o\iw, with more taste in hJs designs ; bis 
coluaring, too, is more clear, and his touch more 
spirited. He usually worked for a ducat an hour; 
but, through his intemperance, he always remained 
in poverty- One of his finest productions was the 
picture of a young lady fbiutin;i^^ a physician attempt- 
ing to recover her, juid an old woman stuiidiug by; 
and for tliis 30CX1 florins were vainly olTered by tlie 
grand duke of Tuscany, An engraving from tliis 
l^uiinting will be found in the '* Republic of Letters," 
a literary miscellany^ published at Glasgow, in 1832. 
Mierisdied at I^eyden, in 1(>8L — He liad two sons^ 
— Jo/triy the elder, who gnve great promise of excel- 
Jenre, but died in l(ilk>, at Home : the younger 
imimm Mitrngf was tlie pnpil of his father, and 
adopted his style, in whidi he showetl great talent* 
He dieil in 1741. — His son, Fruifch MieriSy the 
younger, was also a painter, but was not very suc- 
t'essful. He published several works relating u* the 
history of tlie Low Countries, mid the Uves of their 
sovereigns, 

MIGNARD, PfKFiRK ; a FrencJi painter, Ijoni at 
Troyes, in IfilO. tlis father discovering early iudi- 
cations of his talent for painting, placed him, when 
eleven ye^irs old, at Bourges, in the school of Jeap 
Buuchex ; and the yuung artist next studied the 
works of l^Hmaticcio, Rwsso.and Nictjlodell' Abljfite, 
in Fontainbleaii. He afterwords became a pupil of 
the celebrated Vouet, ai*d, in 1636, went to Rome, 
where he formed himself by the study of die master- 
pieces of Raphael and Titian. His historical jiatnt^ 
ings and portraits, amonc; which were tliose of Ur- 
lian VHL and Alexander VII,, soon gained hirn 
reputation ; and he also painted a great number of 
portraits in Venice. In 1658, Colbert engaged him 
to return to France in tlie service of Louis XI V., aiul 
Mignard wns placed at the head of the academy of 
St Luke, and, after the death of Lebrun, witfi 
whom he was constantly at war, l>ecame chief painter 
to his majesty. At tJiis time, he executed one of the 
greatest Iresco paintinp which France possesses- — 
tne dome of tlie Val-deGrace. It represents the 
reijion of Uie blessed: in the centre of a great number 
nf saints, martyrs, prophets, &:c,, is queen A line (of 
Austria) preseuUiig to God the model of tlie new 
churt^h. He also adorned the pa bee of St Cloud witli 
numerous roytln>logical paintings, executed several 
works at Versailles, and painted portraiLs^ &c. Be- 
sides the posts already meiitifmed, the direction of the 
ruynt collei-tions of art, of the academy of paiuting, 
and of the Gobelin manitfactorj, was conferred on 
him. He continued actively engaged in his art until 
his death, in I6^>5. In res|>ecl to invention and com- 

fMjsition, Mignard is not eniitled to rank among pro- 
oiind and original geniuses ; yet tlie grace and 
loveliness wh»i"h cbnracteriie his works, partieitlarly 
bis MadoMJiiis, the briUiaJicy anil burinuny of his col 
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tiuring, ainl the ease of his peiH^l, atocie for 
defects. Hi;; talent for imitation of udier 
was remarkable j he deceived the ablest 
among tliera, his rival Lebrun, by a 
the manner of G iiido, 

MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. Tht 
of animals, that is, the travelling: of a large 
of tile same species toward a certain place a 
atiiin, or in a certain direction, ta one of 
remarkable pheJiomeita in naturaJ tiistory* Mi 
takes place witli quadrupeds^ fistieis, birds, 
sects. As to tlie first , it does not appear 
of them migrate periodically and regularly, 
species of ksh and birds, for wliicti a sufficient 
may be found in tlie almoiikt uninterrup* 
which air and water permit, whilst the 
many impedimenta to change of place. Yet warn 
quadrup^Hls are suddenly seiied by the deaue d 
niigratiop. The lemming rat, wliich is fouud io the 
norUiem parts of Europe, migrates at regular pertcidv 
when a severe winter is approacJiing, in iiicredSik 
numbers, and always in a straight line, stoppii^adt 
for rivers or lakes. Some otlier qiiadrtipem» sktti 
occasionally move in large numbers, iind for 
derablc distances ; but Uie>.e expeditions do 
place at regular peiiods, and seem to be 
accidental causes. The butfaloea (properly 
in tlie western wilds of North America, 
wild horses sometimes take long journeys iukrj* 
Ixxlies. Some fishes, also^ rtimove into wariDer fili» 
tions during winter; thus it)e ••ialnion teavA Ihi 
rivers and shores, on the approach of winter, 
the warmer waters of the deep sea. Other 

tlie same. The c*>d-fish niove in great 

about tlie tnontli of May, from tlie northern $ns W 
ward Newfound land. The slioals of herrings mhiA 
periodif^ally traverse tlie ocean, are inoii 
The same is the case with tlie niackerel« ptl 
anchovy, S^c, That insects migrate is well I 
for instance^ locus^ts, ants, Sfc, and move^ wiUi 
prising obstinacy, in a ^iven direction. The 
however, with whose migrations man is most : 
and which appear to migrate most regularly, an 
some spec!ies of birds. The facts whtdi aiv kaffva 
relative to this point are very curious, and jti k*we 
a vast £eld of interesting observation. Sooe teili 
regularly return, after a certain absence, nut drfy to 
tlie same country, but to the same spot wtteie uct 
built tlieir nests before, or where tlM^y wen bno. 
Many storks, which become haif Uune in GensiVf. 
have been marked, and found to return rcf^ylKly !> 
their old nests^ built on a wheel, which tbe paatb 
of that country, particularly in the north, jtilDtt 
for tlmt purpose, on Uie comer of tlie rDO& « tliar 
lioui»es. The same is related of swallows, and odhff 
birds of passage. Otlier birds do not return la i 
particular country, but travel, according to oiroofD* 
stances, from one to another, Amofig Uie fornitrire 
some which remain in tlie country of their naUvit; cnl; 
UA long as is necessary to breed and bring up 
young ; others are absent but fi>r a v^ery uuirt 
t he loriot remains but three months in the 
regions of Europe, whilst the lark ii ihtint hot 
very shtjrt time, 

r^Ir Brclun, a Genaan, has collected many talfi' 
est in g facts respecting the binls of passage. GcM^ 
a Ity speaking, tliey are determined as to Iha jtei 
where they build tliiir nc'^ts, by the meaiB mwi^ 
sistence whirh they ^iid« a^, for instance, tbf pot 
beak, goldfinch, pigeons, cranes, landrails, se^wtt 
species of herons, woodcock, geese, ducks. iA iSii^, 
tlie fruit of the pine tree being scarce in the 
kurope^ whilst it was very abumlant in 
parts, large numbers of Uie crossbill,, whkll 
lives uftoii this foo<.l, were found in the latter rcfitfa* 
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rbe droiiglit, in 18 lU, mo«lc the me«dowi srcmnd 
Mteiiburiyr, in Saxniiy, very dry* and no kiiditiik (m 
[Wi*rai frequent Uirre) were set-n iiuriikg:d tat season. 
they liad fled tu the valJey of the Rhine, where Uik 
trough! Imd t>een less. The cold in the winter, also, 
Bis luurh ififluence on the migration of birds. The 
rifiter of 1821—1822 was very iniJd in Middle 
Sum|ie, whih>t in the norths it whs untisually cold^ in 
poseqttence of which many hirds were seen in Ger- 
lUUty which JiardJy ever quit the nortiiern regions. 
lome binii of Bohemia went to SwitEerlmitl, and 
lome birds arrived in France which never had been 
►een tliere before. The contrary took place tinilEig the 
ollowiojjf winttr, when the mercury sUx»d, in Ger- 
nany, much Jower Umn in Sweden. U unters, and other 
people living mucli in tlie open air, know that certain 
wrm do not migrate, except on the approat^b of n 
(evere wmier. How are these birds led to laigrate 
(t such seasons? The general and ea^y answer is, 
Vj instim:!. Byt what is iostinct ? Certainly we 
aniiot mean, by this term, a constant direct iuterpo- 
Uion of Trovidence, which drives the birds away 
lecause a severe winter is coming on. Instinct, 
rhaiever it may be, must be guided by general laws, 
n what way, however, the birds are led to gimrt! 
igainst the severity of the approaching season, 
fbether by a peculiar sensibility to the caiisei from 
Mch its severity will proceed, or in otlier ways, we 
mim not. In the wrticle Instinct^ it has been main- 
lined, that much of the conduct of animals neces- 
arily implies reflection. The vicissitudes of the 
Imosphere, on the arrival of tJie i nig rati ng time, 
Kve also a great influe^ice upon them> ^lost birds 
lerfbnn their migration during the night ; some 
pedes, however, by day. Others stop not either 
ny day or night. 'l"o Uie class which fly by day he- 
ong tlie birds of prey which obtain tiieir fi>od by *biy 
— tl>e crow, pie, titmouse, wren^ woodi^ecker, ehaf- 
t»ch, goldfinch, lark, swallow, and st^me others. 
Those which travel by night are the owl, bhickbipd, 
kc, and a great number of acpiatic birds. Those 
rhich slop not, day or night, are the heron, wagtail , 
'4>llow. hammer, plover, stork, cjune, wild goose, 
^tran. It is very remarkable, tlrnt individuals ot 
bose species which travel day and night, and which, 
yj some cau.^t are prevented from migmting, remain, 
luring all the time of tlie migration of their species, 
twake, ajid only occupy themselves with taking food. 
These birds like |iarticnlarly to travel in bnglitmoon- 
ight. Many birds obtain their food on the wing. 
The swallows, traversing tlie sea, catch Insects, and 
iBhing birdf catch fish, whilst tliey continue their 
Dtimey. If the titmouse, wren^ woodpecker, and 
lie rest, for some time, on the branches of trees, they 
Don resume their flight, after having fed. Those 
lirds which hahiLually alight on spots where tliey find 
lourishment in abundance, never remain longer than 
*ro days in succession ^ if nothing opposes tJie conti- 
losnce of their fiight. It is a curiods fjM:t, that, at 
Busse times, mimy birtis utter cries such as ttiey are 
lever heani to make at any other time. Unless 
ibltged by fogs to keep near the ground, birds gener- 
Jly fly very high during their migration. 

Of nil migratioj^ birds tlie cranes are, perhaps, 
he most remarkabie. Tiiey seem to hv most <*n- 
iowed with foresight. They call each other by certain 
sHea, several days before they depart, assemble, and 
nake a great noise, as if ronsultintr; after which tliey 
«nge themselves in two lines, forming an angle^ at 
lie vertex of which is the leader, who appears to 
■zercise autlionty and give orders, for ittstance. to 
^nn a circle in n tempest, or to be watchful i/taglea 
Ipproach, &c. ; he also gives the sign to descend and 
like UhmI. If he in tired, he plare*. himself ot the 
Hid of tlie biu'j and tlie bird uext hchiiHl him takes 



his place. They utter, during the night j morepien> 
ing cries thtm during the day, and it seems as if 
orders and answers were given. Wild geese and 
ducks travel in a similar way. 

To enable birds to fly with ease, and to continue 
long on the wing, they must fly against tire wind, in 
whicJi respect flying is directly opposite U> sailing. 
Sportsmen areactpiaijited with this fact. If the wind 
is unfavourable fur a time, the migration ts retarded, 
yet never entirely given up, only the birds arrive 
much leaner, fatigued by their efforts. It is astonish- 
ing how tender birds, as tlie linnet, for instance, set 
out from the extremity of Norw^nyj and brave a long 
journey even over the ocean. The quQils, who are 
heavy in their flight, wait oil the shores of tlie Medi- 
terranean, often a long time, for a favourable wind, 
of which they immediately avail themselves, lialting 
on all the islands. If tJie wind suddenly changes, 
many are drowned m the sea. Certain birds, as the 
moor-hen, rail, &c., being unable lo fly lor any con- 
siderable distmice, travel partly on foot. Some (as the 
great auk, or penguin, diver, and guillemot] even 
migrate by water. tJrnitliologists ttave observetl 
that, on Lhe old continent, birds migrate in autumn 
to the soutli-weat, and in spring toward the tiorth- 
east ; yet the coursesi of rivers and cliains of moun- 
tains cJEercise considerable influence on the direction 
of their flinht. On the new continent, tlie points of 
direction are not Live same. Captain Parry has satis- 
fied himself that tlie birds of Greenbiid go lo the 
south-east. It is remarkable, also, tliat tlie young of 
certain species do not make the same journey as the 
old hints ; tliey go more to the soutli, so that it is 
very common to find, in ilie south of Kurope, only 
the young binJs of a certain species^, whilst the older 
ones remain more to die north. In other species the 
females go farthcj: south. It was fonnerly beheved 
tliat the bird?^ of the tropical regions never migrate, 
and tliat they never pass tlie line ; but Ilnmbuldthas 
shown that this is not the case. He observed^ niore- 
over, that the migration there took place witli the 
periodical rise of rivers. 

MILAN, Di-CHY OF J or THE MILANESE; 
formerly a duchy in the north of Italy ; one of the 
fin^t and most fruitful countries in Europe ; bounded 
on tlie west by Piedmont and Moniferrat, sotitli by 
the Genoese territory, east by the teriitories of Parma, 
Mantua, and Venice, and nurtli by Switsserland. Its 
eitent v\^as 3820 square miles j principal productions 
com, rice, wine, fruits^ and silk. The first duke of 
Milan was Gian C;aIeazzo Visconti, who was named 
to that dignity by the emperor Wenceslaus, in I3D5. 
The duchy was composted of a nuii]l>er of tlie most 
flourishing cities of Lombordy, in which the Visconti 
acmiireil the sovereignty, partly by means of ficfsj, 
and partly through tlie favtiur of the citii;eRS and ttte 
emi>eror. The male line of the Visconti became ex- 
tinct in 1447, and, although the rightful claim then 
fell to France, Francesco Sfona, the husband of a 
natural daughter of the last duke, obtaineil possession 
of Milan for himself and bis family, and tliey held it 
untit the end of the fifteenth century. Louis XII. 
and his successor, Francis L, tlien attempting to en- 
force their claims, the duchy W4is alteniately in the 
hands of the French and tlie Sfunsas. Francis I., by 
the peace of Madrid (l^ifCi],. wai^ obltgeii to give up 
all his Italian possessions ; and, the male line of the 
Sforaas having become extinct in 1535, Cliarles V, 
granted the duchy to his son, Philip IL of Spein ; 
and it continued to be an appendage to the Spanish 
crown till tlie war of the Spanish siiccessiofl^ in I70G, 
when it came into the possession of Austria. By the 
peace of Vienna (1 735) mid the eoiivention of Worms 
( 1745), portions of it were ceded to the king of Sar- 
dinia* In 1790, the Frei*ch occupi«Hl tlic counli7. 
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aiKl Ijj Uie |4*ce of raiii|io.Fiinni(> IT'CMt ms [ 
aiuirxKl Cu the Cisalpine rpj'uMic. AlilHiiiidi the 
Au<triaiis aod Kii»ijuis aniuliilatcd Uim republic in ! 
I7'J!», jei Hunaparte aealii became iiia«Urr of luly 
lij ttip battle of Marriigo. changed thr name into the I 
lialian republic (l'OI).aiiii into Chat of kingdom of; 
luily .18CIJ). of which the duchy of Milan cuo^iitiiied i 
an imptmant part until tlie events of 1814. Austria 
ihni uiiiinl Milan and Mantua viih the lA>mbanlij. 
Wnetiun kini^loni, tiie wtrstcrn part (if vhicfa. tlie 
giA'emmem of Milan, cuntaim :?.lli4.0i<) inhabitanLs i 
aihi S437 square mile$. Sanlinia al?o rtcoTered ii« 
funofr iHirtiuu uf tlie MilanfT'^e tf-rriMry. (S^JUo s^^nare ' 
nii!<;«). by tlir treaty of Paris, in lbl4. 6ee JH*triti. > 
itnlji. Lomlanijf. and Stin/imia. I 

MILAN [^Miiant*^ in tiemiaa J/ai/aitf/. anciently ^ 
yhdiultiHHm) ; capital uf tlie l^omlnnlo-Veoetiaii ' 
kiiigditm, situated in a fertile and pleasant plain, on 
the l«'ft bank of the < M<iiia. VVi leagues from Vienna, 
1 lO Ariim Kome. 160 frum Pahs ; lai. 45<' 3!^' N. ; Ion. 
<i<^ IL £.; populatiiin, isfO.COX It is one of tlie | 
ri«.'hp<t, must si/leodid and (<>puloiis cities in Italy: I 
and, in ftpite uf^time and wart, has pre»enred a irreat 
ysax. of its magnificence. i>f the antiquities the only 
rvmains are the niim uf the Ihenns. vhicfa anr 
iiMially called the coioMtie dt S. Utfrnzo. Milan t» 
Til h m architecturml monuinfiiu uf mudeni times. 
aiiMHig which tiie celrbratt^l catlieilral is the must 
rvniarkabl** : tlie fuuodation was laid in 1356, and, 
after >t Peter's, it is the lar^e-^t church in Italy. It 
is built entirely uf white marble, and its inieriur aikl 
exterior produce an iuiU*M.Tibable effect. The u!d«>t 
architects, who wurked upun it, adopted the latter 
(iothic 5tyle ; but in tlie midiUr it the sixteenth cen- 
tury, IVlietfrino Tibaldi erecte^l the frunt in a mitre 
aiM'ient style, and tlius de^truyeil tlie unity of the 
wliule. Napiilvcin almost cuuiplirled it at an immense 
c-xpense. '1 lie empenir Fraiici<^ appni|.fiaied l:;.(RX) 
Ure monthly tu ini<Ji it. U'hiie tJ;e exterior daoles 
and astoni»lif^ the beholder by tht* pure iKiiiiaiH-y uf 
ll.v niarblt*. the (KiLt.lc i ri::i:i.eni<« aifl the >t;aiie< ,ut 
xvr.iih iht-re are !•■'*. he i- ii-t it >s >»:rijii^iy aiTrfieii 
by the iii:en.»r, whii-h n-^tii ii{>«tn f.fiy-lwo itiarh.i- 
« II Jill. IK. It I*. »lr^ rilii^i by rraiii'helli n h**--nzi'.ti*' 
ji'-rj.-*! •/// JPu'.i/tj 'i\ M' f •.. with»'iiL'nivii<.(v« Hi.jij. 
ami Ilramati al^) pi:b..<'lifil a il»-M-r.i ciuii in l^J'A, 
umltr li.e tide lh%.rtzi'y »t'.r'->- ntt-'^i d^l Itttum'* 
dt Mt'if,-. ni:#- iif \\.v i»..:e-t churche> in Mi-^in. 
I' ;u iif**! Aiijl;ri'<»». .ntii vkl.ji'h yiiUilr»cer.il by Htvi-r.i; ' 
st*(w, In niiuirLihie fur .1 iiiiini»»'r of aiit qiiilit->. but i 
i> (iirk.aiiil wiilimit lieaiity. Oi tl>e iiiiiueruu^ i-t!.er ! 
rhun'he<. iiuiiiy are <(:ieii*i!iL 1 he fi»riiier ncu.ini- 
«-aii ctinveiit. Mn i-i.ria d*!:f fintztr, <iintaiii«. in iL^ ' 
n N rti»ry. li.e »-eifl(ralrtl fr«M.">i »'f l.etnuinlu da ^ inci. 
tJie La< Siipi'tr. ii»w iiiinh injiirrti. but yet Uauii- 
ful. Ihe funner Je*iii>' i :"il»i:e uf Hrera. a uia)*iii- 
firi'iit buihlin^. rtinarkal-e ai^i for its ob>er%atMry. 
Mi.l contains >e\t'rai «-^tab.'<'hn.enL« tijr tiie arts aikI 
«>« .eiH*e« : amon^ tliem a pirtiire i^allery an>l a I.bmry. ' 
The f«iruier i< i^irt'culany ruh in wurks of llie ni:i.o- 
ter> uf the l.iin.luril nn-i llulu^neH' «4"lio«»U ; the ' 
i.i'.iir i^\aliutb!e. 'ihe AnilirK^Miii liliranr. ftKimini 
by tJie cardiiuil Horniinei) wliu was bolrfii- uf Milan 
HI 10**5. and d:eil ill li'i -l^ OiliUiliS. lK->i«ie> tlir 
b«Ktk<. a trea<iu-e uf valuable maisuMTi|*i> (au:i.>np 
tJiem.thoie uf Leonardo da \ iiK*i). |)ainiiiii:>.>kt't4-hes 
yUaphaers cannons of ii:e H.*houl ut .VtJieii^' . aniiqiiea 
:.iid casts in piaster. Ihe abbate An;;rio Main, 
who wa> appoiiiteil iil)nirian in ISii<. !»&> iiuule iM'iiie , 
im|-ortant dismverieN wnniiig iliese maniiHrri^LN. ;>ee 
i.if.rtiry.) The iiiilit:iry ^eufrafihiuii in«cilu:e of 
^l^an. fuimtlei) in \Sf\. Iiao (•(ihii>t.<-d ;.n u:i^» of 
the .\driatic sen umI «>iher «liari<. Auiui>i; tJ.e ih.ir- 
:!abie iihititiitioii'^. i:.e fjf^ut ho^piial lo' the niu?i 
r» iiurkabU*, on accuiuii vi ii^ uruiiux'turc. ii«.gii:itide. ! 



and the care paid to the patients [Vm. 
riitUt a large quadrangaUr buildioe. ia 
during the prevalence of the pbrw, lai 
cm destination, llie theatre dtUa Scak 
one of the buigest io Italy, and. p(Ttis|>f 
It was built 1^ Piemarini, in 1778, la 
to all others in its aocummodujoos. Tb 
ballets are here exhibited in a style aoti 
briiiiaacy and completeness ui itily. I 
there are the tbntres Re, CattJinM, i 
.Milan contains a great number of ptutfc 
haihlsome buildings, but the stneu area 
bmad or straigfatT Tiie torso (the ?«r* 
with wliich tlie public gardens ^itbiIx 
menade. is particularly 6ne. The nrfa 
much frequented as the Corso. in vkid 
able world parades afoot and un ban 
principally in rich equipages, ermcn 
principal articles of commerce are crffi.i 
cheese. The number of manuuctoritfiic 
Tlie arts and sciences are held io bicb 
tlie Milanese school of enrovineis&Toii 
The eoT irons uf the city are feniie; two 
are connected with the Ticino and the Ai 
.llfis of Switierland are visible. 

MILF>>IAN TALKS. S«e R'fiu^Y. 

MILDEW. See F«jijri. 

MILE. See Measures. 

.MILETl'S ; a city of Asia Miitcr.oot 
the Ionian A tiiens (see /wnw). and. next Id 
Smyrna, the most celebrated and impoB 
cial city of Ionia. It early acquired rad 
founded a great number of culaoir«,a 
lun^ and expensive wars with the L; 
After the conquest of Lydia Inr Cyna, > 
the rest uf Ionia, was alsu reduced undcf 
dominiun. The city was treated vith d 
continued Io en/iy its funner prosperii 
uften sliaken by internal dissensions «i 
war. when it was raied to the z^vsa>\ 
'Ihe inhabitants rebuilt tlie town! buiiii 
ereil its ancient im|iort«Ui(-e. M;M:i<« 
I'i.M e of Tlules. of Anaxinu:n-.lfr. -£*.ii 
I r .ebnated Aspa^ia. Tlie MiiirviDviuit 
mrt^ «er».- nuuoiis in niu:ient tiii.«^ 

MlLKuRl) HAVKN ; a d»^i itV.a 
Wales, coun'.y «if IVuibn»ke. Wtft? 
lieen pr\i| o>e«l. at dirii-rent liinrs. luf a 
aci'omuiUiiaiiitn^. Tiif.>>e |<lans \uiMf 
ihe new town of Mutunl. or 

Mttt\,rd Ihcrrt ; a town wi.idi «* 
17J"». on the northi^ni shore, six n.:le!'' 
oi i'embruke. and has ri>en with gr-'iC n 
h«>ii<es are built witli neatness. aj>d (^< 
It luLi a church with a lofty towrr, a iii^ 
I'lain but commuili4>us builJing. ioi i 
which furius a pnnriiial feature in 'Jitp 
of imckets huvr Ijeeii foruied ht:iv. 'ovj 
ppifiiiaiioiis. fur i-onvf ying tlie mail <'J>i ( 
^^ater:ord in IreuiiMl. An esQb'i^t-ay 
u\<o fi>riu«nl for tlie siuitheni u-)iale-£ii 
i> ai<o an extensive estabiislimeai uf qua 

MILITAKV ART. See -ini.v..W.:J 
Militia, and H'ar. 

MILIARY FEVER ; a name p^fD 
every ih-M-ription. wlien accoinjGi.Md t 
of miliary vesicies, so called from rft*i 
seed. 

MILITARY COLONIES OF Rl 
t 'ji::iit*. 

MILITARY DISTRKT.orMlUT 
T I K R (in G ennan , .Vi liUttrt rmzr) : a 
A'lstnaii uioiurchy. cuiiLuinins ISJf^-' 
wih I.oi(»h7S inhabitiinis; which sirrt 
aluii^ tlie Iluiiguriai^aJid Truii^W^ 
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ar as tlu*y Ixirtli'r on tli** I'uikisli ipirilnry. It Ims 
, miJiUir; iTjiislitnUoiK and tlie inljiibilaiiU nres^ilditra 
lul peai^miU bl tlie *an\i^ tiiiie» 1 hey linve received 
he hereditary y*e of the land, for vfhkh iXiej are 
bilged to n?ndi-r cprtain services to tike gov^ernmetit, 
Dioiigijt wliit'li the military service is the most impure 
inL Tljey tbnii thus mi unintrn-uijled cordon u^ainst 
lie Turks, and the Aui*trmii guv em men t }i as anonny 
Kvays ready without fi^reiiL expense. II le soldiers 
ctually in si^rviee behna^hig to this district anionnt, 
1 peace, to 4o,000 men. Jn 1815, they amounted to 
2,000 men. These frontier snldiers protect tlieir 
i>uniry a^inst llie Turks and the plflffue, wilhoyt 
ay. VV Jien they are mardieii og^airist enemies In & 
idtirpiit qiiarter, tliey have the comiuoii paj of oLlier 
oldicrs. In the thirty years* war, in tiie Austrimt 
irar of succession* and in tlie seven years' war, their 
en ices were important ; and still more so in tJie 
j*p*ated contests between Austria and Turkey, At 
je beginning of tlie Frendi revolntioiMiry war» no 
fss than 100,0(X> of tliem aiifieareJ in the field, 
hey liave shown themselves undeviatingly faitliful 
t Lheh' monarcli. Their iiiyitary oflieers exerdse also 
le civil and jiidicial authority. The highest office is 
illeil U»e gtnerai comma nf/fi, under whom stand Uie 
tmmandfui of the regiments. The whole country ia 
tviilcil into fivp generakhips {geiunralaie), wliich, in 
S15 contained three fortn*sses, eleven cities (or, as 
ley are called, military communttieji, whidi have 
K-ir own mag^istrates), twenty-four market-towas 
ml stair t|!iiirtere, and HJ93 village*?. In the general- 
lip #f Cnrlstadt and \f arasdin, tiie most im|»ortant 
Iftces are Karloliago, Zengh and Liellowar \ in the 
eoermlship of Baniit^ Fetrinia, aiKl Kosiatnicta ; in 
te Sclavonic generalship, or that of Peterwanlein, 
lid and New Gmdisca, Peterwardein, Carlowitij ami 
ifintin; to which als<i belong the Tst^biikisls; in llie 
[luganan Banrtt genera khip, Pancsowa, ^\'eisskir- 
len, aiid Karanselieo, In the Tnuisylvanian gener- 
Isliip there are no places particularly wurDiy of 
itJce. Next to agriculture and the raising of cattle, 
>e cultivation of wine and garden fruits is cjirried 
1 eJtteiisively. Fhix, hemp, toliacco, and inniiy 
Jler important plants are cultivnted. The country 
rich in valuable iiainerals. Mining, particularly 
( the present Banat and tiie Transylvanian frontiers, 
as k) a fluurishing condition even in the time of the 
oUkBiia; but these mines are, at present, little 
ortal. Manufactures are in a low condition. The 
ediaoics, as well ns the meFcIiants, live chiefly In 
le comMtuHi/ie«^ so cjilled. The inhabitants belong 
•incipally to four races. The most numerous are 
e SctavcMiians; after these, the Walachiuiis ; tlien 
Uow the l^ungarinna and Ssekler ; after the^e, tlie 
ennans. The majority belong to the iJreek chnrt^h ; 
n Rciman rothoucs, however^ are almost etjually 
Bferous. 1 here are also Greek Catholics, Cul- 
Pbfcf, Lutherans, and (Initarians. In tlie time of 
m Rcmiana, tliis country belonged partly to lllyria 
id PBiitttmia Savia, partly to the kingdom of Dacia, 
id sliared the changes of tliose romitriei, Sigis* 
und of Hungary laid the foundation of tlie military 
ontter whi*n he founded the cftpitaHat of Zengh. 
I tJie middle of the sixteenth eenhiry, the franlier 
^enia to liave been already divided into two cliief 
i^tricts. The Croatian frontier wiw the first ; the 
licrs were established much later, when, by the 
eace of Carlo wiu» Aitstria received from 1 iirkey 
•▼eral provinces entirely unpeopletl. In no |jart of 
: angary does the population increase so rapidly ; 
id yet Uie frontier has to furnish many troo[is in nil 
be wars of Austria, and many young people, unable 
f obtain lan<J for the support of a family, emigrate 
I to otlier part«t of the nionarciiy. The Tramylva- 
ma frwitier was established the latest. See SieUuiik 



dcr Mihiairgrense det ostrdch, Kaiterthumt^ by 
lliet£in;rer, Vi«?niifif 18^2. 

MILI'IARY GlflOGRAFIlY. See MilUnry 
Scieucfs^ and GiograpA^, 

MlLtTAllV ORDLIIS. See Orders. 

MlLri'ARV ROj\DS are, I. such roads as are 
dei^lined chiefly to facilitate the movements of mill- 
lary buiiies; for instance, some of the superb niiids 
which Naprileon con^strucLtd in Italy, to effect an 
eusy military conneition with France; V. roads on 
ivJjjdi, acconling to lreoty,foreipn troo|>s mny march 
to a certain pLice of destiuotion, in titiversing the 
states of a friendly power, 

iMILlTAllY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES; 
scliouls in which soldiers receive instruction, or in 
which youths are educated for the army. Among 
tlie former are the soldkr xehmils, in which, as is tlie 
case in many armies, particularly in the I'mssian, the 
private soldiers learn reatlin^^, wriitng^ and snth- 
metic; they are also, in tlie last nameti country at 
least, often instructed in singing, so ihat it is com- 
mon, in tlie Prussian army, for a battalion to have its 
choir, which fling?; during divine service, and on 
other o>(*casioiis. Instruction ha^ become so geneiid 
ill the Prussian army, by means of regimental and 
battalion schools, tliat during tlie hiFt years of peflce, 
the army \^as considered an institnlion for tlie inslruc- 
tion of the whole country, as every Prussian is obliged 
to serve for a short time in tlie standing army. h\ 
some armies amteratiimm have been intro*Juced, in 
which tlie officers hohl discourse with the sergeants 
find privates^^ on subjects connected with the service. 
When the officers in the armies of the European con- 
tinent were taken from the noliility only, acadefiiiea 
were established by government to educfite young 
noblemen. I'hey were called in (jerimiuy Hittrrnka- 
defnierif and sometimes were of a higli cliaraccer. 
These establishments must be distinguished from the 
cmiet-hoM^es^ so called* where, generally i^peaking, 
the cliildren of officers only are educated for tlie 
army. In many countries, noblemen only are ad- 
mitted into these also. In several French cities, 
companies of cadtts existed when Loui'« XV., in 1751, 
first established an teuh rffyafe miidnire for 5f)0 
young noblemen, from eight to eleven years old. 
The principal features ot its organisation liave been 
retained in most similar institutions. — See liectieii 
d*Kddg^ Dfclarationi, Regitrmem ei OrdonnanceK du 
ftui, cvnccrniifd tfUtei de lEeoh roy, tndituire 
(Pari!!, 17<Ji!). The (so calleil) HitternkmitiJtk'H f>rfgi- 
tialed lntt*r, Freileric the Great esuiblitihetl the teote 
mititmre at Berlin, for the further accomplishment 
of young officers. Even before the seven jears* wt»r, 
every French city in which a regiment of artillery was 
gnrrisotied, had its artillery school. Snxoiiy ftiUowfil 
in ITfKi, Austria ami Pnissia later. At present, the 
two IfL^t have excellent artillery schools, as well as 
otliers in tliedejmrtment of engineering. Since 1815, 
I he stnndanl of st^ientific education of officers has 
lieen much raised in several annies ; in tione, how- 
ever, so high as in the Prussian, in whidi no per^^on 
can be promoted without a severe examination. Be- 
sides Hie regimental schools in this army, menLiontd 
aljove, every division has its school, to which yoiiny; 
sergeants, 6j:c., an* admitted (if they appear^ on ex- 
amination, to possess the necessary elementary know- 
ledge), in order to prepare themselves for examinaLton 
for a lieutenancy. AlMthematics, hiiitory, getfigraptiy, 
statistics, tlie applied moihematics, modern laiiguages, 
particularly French, and tlie military sciences (q. v.)* 
are here the chief subjects of Study, The artillery 
corps and engineej" corps haVe their separate school^i 
for young ofiicers, to prepare themselves for examiin- 
tion for the rank of captain. The captain muit con- 
tinue his studies by himself^ to stand an exaniinatlcn 
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for iliK raiik of niajnr. Of the tri»oji?i of tlit^ lirip, 
every regimeni is allowed to setii a frw of its young 
olficers, who must have shown great Jiiigencei tuU^iit, 
aJi<l cojisidernble acqutrements, lo tli^ general miU- 
t&iy school in Beriiir — an itistitutiou atn. very high 
character. Mere ttie highest bnizichps of nuiilienia- 
tics, geolo^, and mineralogy, ctieniii^try iind natural 
philosophy, history, isolitics, the military scieiictjs, 
languages, & can* tinight in a course which iiccupiea 
tliree years. The ofEcers also attind such Ifctunes 
iu the university ns they chcxjse. It is evident how 
much such e«?t«hlishnients must raise tlie standard of 
learning in the whole annyi and, indi'€Ml, tlic corps 
of t»flicers o:>ntaLDS some of the most acct»mpli&hed 
iiieu in ?ntssia. In France, tlie former cddet liowses 
have been called| since the revoluUun, mitUnrjf 
sckooU. 

MILITARY SCIENCES have, by some of the 
latest writers been divided into Uie following heads: 

L Tacdct, I e., tfje science of the drilling of an 
army, as well as of diapoang and dirt^cting it in 
butt lei requiring, of course, an aiiquaintaiice wHh the 
different kinds of arms. The artillerist devotes him- 
tR'lf particularly to tlie ordnance, and the various 
branches of science requisite for its proper manage- 
ment. The lower, or elementary tactics, treats of iJie 
drilling and formation of soldiers, and accustoming 
them to tlie movements of small and large division^, 
and varies iu character widi Uie different regulationa 
of diierent armies. Tactics proper treats at the 
mode of disposing troops in tlie actual combat, and 
of the pectillur use of each species of force* cavalry, 
infantry, botli heavy and light, and artillery, Witli 
them is nearly connected the choice of camps, or cas- 
trametation (q. v,), though, since the introduction of 
the system of requisition, this hnmcli of mililary 
science ha^ gone almost entirely out of use. The 
kjiowle<Jge oi the employment of pontoons seems also 
to fall witliiu this department. 

v. Strattrgj^^ tile science of forming tli© plans 
of operation, and of directing armies accordingly. 
It lias been but lately treated as an independent 
branch, since von Hulow wrote on the subject. 
Many military writers will not as yet admit such a 
divxsion ; hut little doubt can exist that it will be 
universally adopted. See, among oUier works » 
Principlrt of Strategy^ eluciiiatai hy (ht; Deter tption 
v/fhe Cmnitaign of 1796, in Germuay^ by the arcJi- 
duke Charles. 

3. The brunch which treats of the just understand- 
ing and proper use of tlie surface of the earth for 
military purposes. The tactics of our time can over- 
come a numl>er of obstacles, arising from the charac- 
ter of the ground, which were formerly considered 
intju rmouQ table ; still, however, this department of 
military science, em bracing, as it does, a knowletlge 
of the usual cliaracter of tlie ground under given 
circumstances, tlie course of rivers, of mountain*;, 
valleys, geological formations^ &c.^ remains indispen- 
sable for a useful olBcer. I'o this branch belongs, 
or, at least, with it is intimately (xmnected, recon- 
noitring, furveying, drawing of topographical maps^ 
&c. 

4. Mititary Architect nre^ or Forttfirtttiott^ whicli 
teaches how to fortify any given point by artificial 
means, so thai a few persons may be able to defend 
Ihemset ves against the ntlaclts of many, 1 1 embraces 
Uie construction of proper fortresses (fofitjicatmn 
permattetUe or roya!e) . the nttack and defence of for- 
tified places, md the knowledge of field fortification 
(foriipctttioH pfissagert), which treats of tile constnic- 
tion, attack and defence of redoubts in the field, 
raised for transitory purposes, and not so solid as in 
f landing IbrtificitiORs. 

i*. MitUary Huiory sind fiit^gfupht/, tthldi em- 




hraces a knowledge of all important 
of the various organixations of armies, Qm _ 
upon M'hich war has been carrif^ on, the 
anus used, and the ooi»equences atleoding tbevoKi 
&c. ; also the livw of the greatest geJiemls. and Iftit 
resources which they found in situations vhereMy 
leaders would have despaired. The history of aiii- 
tary literature, to a certain extent, ia indispfiitiMi ir 
a young officer, tliat he may be directed to Ik best 
works of the different nations. Of the ml^ 
sciences, the most important is mathemiUsc^vlirk 
is indispensable for a scientific soldier ; mililary |» 
graphy, embracing a koowJedge of roads, mm, 
valleys, &c., tlie law of nations, modern Laogoi^ 
and gymnastics. The branches of study oovcaiK 
merated are more or less essential to the well tdmu- 
ed soldier ; but they cannot make m general, loy 
more tlian tlie study of the thorough bftas can iwi» 
a Momrt, or the knowledge of perspective^ i» 
tomy and colours, a RaplmeL AttYiougn it wqaldir 
a useless waste of time to set abuut provi 
scientific study is essential to it cominaiKkfV 
greEtest general must find the mc>st imp! 
■sources in his own genius j and this moA 
unfailing promptness. An artist, if vam 
may renew hts efforts ; but in war, the fiite of a 
tie may depend upon an instant decision* and a £ulon 
is ruin. 

MILITIA (from the Latin mitiiio); in the Dodm 
adaptation of the word, a body of armed dliaem m 
gularly trained , though not in constant senrie* la Hm 
of peace, and thereby contradistinguislied lo Him^mi 
armiei. It includes all classes of the cilitfW, TO 
certain eitceptions, who are drilled at yv^akt 
penotls in peace, and liable, acx:)ording to ciwtii* 
lawSf to march, in crises of emergency, agaimt Ifev 
enemy, m some countries^ however, not beyowl Ifcf 
frontiers. The regular organimtion of the nili^ 
distinguishes it fh)in the ievfeen maste, m. v.) The 
militia existM in different countries UBder ^itMrt 
names ; thus, in France, the nttthnal gmard* ar* wllrt 
are elsewhere called tniiitia (see Guard*^ KwJiwmfj g 
in some countries, tJiey are denooitDttlMl iiM^ > > 
guards; in Austria and Prussia, Lamdmekr (ilJiHt 
of the country), while tlie levM-eH-masv U €aXkd, iM 
these two countries, Landtturm. 

In the articles j4mty, and Army, Standht^, if given 
a brief sketch of the different organisation of amiei 
from the femlal militia to Ihe standing amiil of Ihff 
last century, and from them agnin to the dten WeAt 
diers of later times. The reader will also find ttwa 
tlie titles of several works which afford laliffrtiif: 
information on this subjecL In the artade J lnill 
SyttffHf the origin of the armies in the 
was briefly touched on. When the firadal 
had rendered almost every nobleman on 
fontiitent an independent monarch In 
kept his own warriors in his castle or 
tlie difficulty of assembling a large _ 

even for a goiHl purj^iose, was immeoser In 

where a more republican spirit prerailrtl, all thi# 
sens were obligt-d, at least, to take port m tlie d^ 
fence of Uicir city,— a duty which thtf were ■• 
seldom called upon to perfomi* The iiilmi iirt ta 
of standing armies, cliiefly in ocNiae<tnaiiot nf tfi 
endeavour of monarch* lo render their gOfenBMii 
more aiKl more independent upon the natloilit Im 
caused the citiiens to take less and lets tharv In W 
military service, and, in many cases, excluded Ih^ 
from it entirely ; yet, while, in some CmiBOii^ # 
services of the ctUsen foldiers were bteomimf W^ 
day of less importance, so tlmt burgher^nillni iv^ 
btK^ine a term of contempt in many plaCKi oAl' 
governments liegan to foster the nntionai lalHtll. 

1 he Swedish army was^ at an early pmod, a kv 




MIMTIA. 
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of general militia. The army ronsisUnl of twrniy m\v 
regiments, of which each owner of lamled i)n>{»eny 
was bound to maintain one man. They assemliliil 
every year for three weeks, and, during tliis time an 
well as in war, received full pay (as is now Uie ca^e 
in Prussia). The Danish army was f<irmed on a 
somewhat similar plan, about a thinl of each regi- 
ment consisting or enlisted foreigners, while two 
think were Da^sh sobjects. who, like tliose in SwmI- 
en, were supported by the owners of landed proiM'rty, 
but. in return, were obBced to asist the latter in tlie 
cultivation of their cstaicsL In Germany, similar 
plans were adopted. The privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers of tbe Biiliiia luJowed their agricul- 
tural or mwinuiical yanmik- lad were generally 
under the ccmimand of ofioen ok of active service. 
They were ouh- obliged id ser^t -rxhin the country. 
Fredmc tbf- Graai used tiien. u garrisoD tlie for- 
tresses: die BBf WB.^ tlN taunt -wrch the Austrian 
luUitia during iht war uf nuwamfM. The bfti 
tirgasoBiSinc mid unmilitB?7- i^nrx of tliew troops 
rrikdererd time tlif iiuc uf liic vjm of the line. In 
some cases, i: wa> n«. coBMknd ai>/waUe, by the 
iMWi uf war. itm VL girt timBL mtv ^oaner, wbm t^iey 
vert empkn-*^ cnc ti iLe jjuju fJ ^itartf^acrj, hiA 
w«« Uti.a. ^tf*iif.nKn. TU7 UnxAe eniuBt aJzMt 

Sisufikr. bu: \0asxr vtpaxafsi wu iLe ¥j»r'.'iA 
■u^iUL Tilt -jTipL vC liui laiLrna. i'jr% a r^itftv^-y 
Iraond bbck it AAr^-t. Tut feniOL sulxiir? V9iur*-i 
■Kxabbdel ioic bnaiuicL li* }»?vkju vtrrif^ w*jr^ 
lins FTKUflL n-iium-c "o L g <am r u :« -.7 owwa in/^ 

vu pr.i« loec liir in a»wt ;»vurj|jr v« 
, urnmig u: Ui* ?iiL':«iifc \'tivs lig vte J JII 
it WW }£-:" iCKfL liar, nt nau siiouiC m ^nat^.jer: '..'. 

gb Die uf Ul» ILUlgQJIL Vl VS^ rVDft. UUf 'JtC 'jf SiH 

^n.. uc n «aw!fr uf v^pm: hv'jriutj. itjt vtr^UiC 
pv< iM buiUKTK mij*;*ft in 'juiito^c uf ^arJoawsn 
T« ^£ fauL jLrLfiieui«uiii& uf •jvuuuei wjbt au:j 
WK iL i.*wi ait '.iiuDUtt n aiiiiar; \r*.*T lun- 
fUKC far iin<n uSi<jt7i a ajt ttu ;*a.r 'J^ r'u.:^ 
arac y&isrz ^''ua Vbur*t» ! iaic> oiruv im irjrx- 
en fs:i«tfiii:iifiK. j»u^ 'nnumrbosiinff 'jf ii^irjaaoirj 
SBC <:&«i*fc 'j!raiu njLiimr; }#iit*-^. viirn. ia-i iMr 
Wa mif ei*flTa^i. v •rt» luuurui i^ \a^ V^a^-Z '•'- 
Wioif 11 tut 'jnivx x: vwuxiit t uiff^jji. n ui» 
iniC jarrijiiDimi imv lur uk yinMr v«*r ui*- s«l;ijfc 
iic i2iiKT«sii7 T«9ii(fc n lift line wnm. uhv luur 
apiiKiiuL giffirt rr lu* rwi uuum (Hn«^nir ii* 
oviwi ttn: ypencsur-* uul aijug mii ti«ei' vw^ 
Ibmb 1J« rmiTt yiv»4r u^ 3«» lu^ii^o. £.i;*r iu» 
jbbu!b1ml wun tui iuUj:u-7 «euirv» v-ient iiuuiiiiiM. 
tte MM* npir of xm snwa u fir^'^zx uic nmmauic 
tte iniixia. wu: v^«npiir#ei. Tint uur. cbuntcur'isir. 
fiRH o^ tu- i^ieuo. Buc yjKua. auifia, u: VRvar. 
Wfc. tiai: 1 uuxiiKT ir vfTvau n oia t.inor7 a 
flnari tp iu. ir iv-': ?9fr? i«iu» ii M iiruiuiaRt 
% las •jirrjmsaB*.'* )f "Mt zi:i.aL uene* oilicc cnr. 
aK eimd^n . aui afrjovt rr uj» lunr* 
■■i. fltiBT xmcnai £iiit-t*v-iisn. uuitr l • 
^ lis atwii . Tif^ BY* lur. vtmn^'aito* u 
HlKr SDyffr ux.j^!> n aHi& ir nrrBMtii ir Brna: 
^AcIiKfl veii^ ui* Twun. uir XI air swt n 
SHP^ ijs J ui^ Ljkjguim. V'ua crvTi oil. tit^ 
mat BBi*fr: u jl^^uc axr 11 iL, 3Si»s a*' urrjtsi. 

flP vewt^owi ir ai-XT^r^r^jc. u#- i^oc oar nj^-ixr 
ft» »»''•• «i Bu uiv'irz. Ufcc u u» *A 2Sit Bir urr 

■r aBTiao^'a:. i t:iii^^ •.■' 2 i^'J isuie. tarcz 

if ^Tr.. • v«a»?:b irx.ac b^ubi &« 



gcni'rnl iMmlwrhr wn« or^fiiiixiit llirnii^liffiii ilm 
Au^rian pn»vliMri^. In XWti, tlifMi tiutfim |iNi|/hL 
well, and uuioiuileil, at tlwl liiiK*, Ui :«)fi,f)f¥i ini*!! ; 
after IHIL, laily Ut 71..VV); but, arii<r IHi:i, Him 
ijaniiwrhr waw again |iljii'iil on lU old ftHiitng, imd, 
quite luli'ly, pnrU of it liavi* Ih-i-ii rnllfd mil Ut In 
rnfisft tlie iirniy, whU'li ktaiMt* ii'iidjr Ui ifvi'irun 
lUily. In Ihuiffary, tin; f^ffiiiiifiii luw obltgi-* irvi-ry 
noMi-maii tii m-jv*: hinisi'jf unil lo Ifrtiifr liU vantaU 
intii tlie 6el4l, if (4ill(f«l uikmi. 'I hi« Imtfin vh\Wi\ mi 
*' insurrection of the nofiilitjr." In iH(<.i, lh)« lu^iir 
rertififi cohsisImI of 1 7,'if l^^ iKjrw, ami V. I /^^» fiMii 1 ri 
\^fl, a iffrnfral militia wasorgmiixtfrd In l(ii«kiji, whKh, 
in l8l2f,wa«fifcf/nsiilrnibl«fM:rvi/;4'a^aiiikttJif I'fi-iM'h. 
Prussia has 4:HrrM tin; l^ntiwrhr Ut |rr«*ki«-r prv 
fectif/fi tliaii Miy <Aiitfrr <yiiintry : in thai <i/iiiitrjr, tlMt 
militia frjnns tlie main U«<ljr ol tlM ariiiy. In IHl.'f, 
every male \$»m/a\ ntuSt-.f furtj #'»irht )«ir% wh* 
obli|(ed tci s^rve a|(ain«t tiie Vmtt-U tii Uu; mhIiUm. 
ITie itttirjnal militia, at tliat linje, h^.UmU'A U/tli 
iofantry aii#l cavalry, lli* 1//w«t uMttiMvtiiHtint 
fdBctm were eUbct«^ 1/y tli* niiiiua^Ki^i, mkI Um' 
bijriier by i>»* estaut of **c*i cifJ*'. >M,0ii N*!//! 
9^ retUTM^ fnwi FJU, fruttia fia/J li/y/^/i UAut^»y 
htA Vt/0f) faiy airy */ 1*^ » j ! i ta rifjcW ar»i« . A fu-t 
X}J: ^'W>. *4 IHlCt^iLf: /xrW^^Ar «at 4rt^Ab .tl^^-zl 'j#i 
il« pr«^«rA P^Aii'T hi*ry FruM^JMi, wWi tii*- t fifr.«r 
^rxc^r^O'jci of fM9l(k.*Js#^ yrnjft^. n *Ay.*jf*4 V/ M-r**- 
pjr t.*.«*A jeart -i; lIa t»jwl«>|r aru/y, >^ »*'««» Im 

La:*. i//ve^«r, t* it trn^r^..j «a Iw^/'^i^j. If a 
ii»9VjK: «7vi;A bau^.f*i/i uud^|e«>9ai« •'/^ju-rub^^tfj, 
by wiiiTi'i* ^•/••rt tiiW t* ijki /**'>■.' »«34 * '^r^-ti 
•sS'JttSli'Jt, i* >iai V fci*^» '/?* !•*/ '^.J :» 'JU. tfJOA 

wc- Lit uitf-J^jL jisw v.* u* IfT*: 'irtw -y "a* /y/W 
iw'i*-. «;'/>aiOt ,''»-v>*ar. or u *a. hvuO^y ki'^ttryju-i 
UtiC Wit '.v Msn* fjf 'j»»* »**« •^•^j ;**^ »i^.i 

^rMt >^i»-7 xubl ■? '1 V^ ljv:^¥*i*f »'ti4i' l^ »*if 

tr-ijtrw. Ov<*0va«9J: nr»-: i«'jr!^ W •!* '. n^ -y 

17 »:i.j*v«i»'JW Bf^ 'J*> •/»!**» ^•rt*i«€.t« ^ /^ ,'. ^^. 
yjnx. iii^r ir'.i''i#^ \'f 'JlP: •>.«*• I'-n >.••:»■» >-fujn(i.i 
iryn tu ixiir.#?r.i ;•*• uii-: in' l'/^.««y '^-j-ztii^t .*, 
a* iMVUbt "aiw t/ Ui.lflit. Vim » i#'r 'a.:*.^ ;'^.» 
ii*r a -lu* •i' j«i»** ttut II vfa* *JU'; n '.m* *»* 

U«» |T^fB>Mr. •?llj»-»fl«5!l«'i fallC '.1*n VII ■• {'.f #\#'>. <»• 

Bsvniiti«» t, • "-7 ar-i:» arB»' u )jtM|/i»r.i*.ii ;<. i^ >a#jiu 
iU'.4'Jt viii'i.ji^ »i ^i# diiu^ ^ lij» i4i:^ui <f « 

ijutrr^i. r. ■ i^nr #ttift. 117 vr \/ «.-uii|:«*s* 1/ ' v*^ 

tUBl Ul BUf^-iM#n«>r( vi.M liaii» M'.»»nr t^;,r^^:l 
tlK iip*4 uf *-i|!ii»9-i BUC Sv;-1'** riU «;Wmiii 

n ii«* Biiiila. 7'm i^tr'fuii «k vm^ji^rt <»«• »i 
Unriff* ti#aixiK"*T Vila tl^ «.^J»lllJ'Jl B'Im- y 
mittUl-^ UK r'li oul ';B^fc« '(«:•» 4;»« «i li^f 

llVa •S.SfOI^. '.*l«*9» BT* BTTtfil^ fllf<. \J^*^^tK> 

tij» •'^^m <!uu«. ukt* dBYT. Lm':! U(f:^.#/. i »-. 
ut^* B j'OBr tn» vuBfiCUf \/ j;itu«'^4^ iiifu. 
marfm*" v 'rljce/n bik ufrii Orik^ji •d j<^ -Mm 
'.-'JOruu'- I/' tfr..i.4V-* tfM ui# ir^/* ;; Jj^*» * f /«^r 
(frau&r> bm fy^t b^^.j**^ a l^ ^ ;n./''«>r« r l-» 
''•r>«m.*xii<BB o' Xi# ' fB««t '*uiai»- '•» *:u-v«i'- «uf. 
Br-.*-r- :rL»n» Br- u •.^'jum* -j ■•jiuu^'ver ti m* l^ 
z..'^z;Jl b isTf* IM ru:^ttff^i% ji*» •..*;•*«*»• i ^su'.* 
pBEBrfa:- B*«* B«* I *--■— 'i •;»-.■ jp^'^- •■ •' ' •• 
•atjrri*^; "J tii» wrm»«r» -•■.* i^^rtf*. -if-««. *''-^»- 
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nent tlanj^er of invasion from any for^ipji natmii or 
liiduin trilie, the president is atitliariaed to call fartli 
such number of Uit? inililia of Uie state or states must 
dinveiiieut tu tJic scene of action as he may judge 
nec^sary. In case af any insurrection in any state 
ugnin&t die state govenunenlf he may, on application 
ffojn tlie legislulure of ^uch slate (or from Uie exe- 
cutive, when tin* le|;islature cannot be cuiiveni'd) 
call forth such number of the militia of nay othtr 
itatc or states as may be applied for, or as ire may 
judge necessary to ^iippri^ss tJie insurrection. So, 
wht'never tJie laws of the United States are opposed 
in any state by conibinatious too poiverfal to be sup- 
pressed by Ibe ordiuary cour^j of judicial proceed- 
in jor», or by the powers vcst^ed in tbe marshals^ the 
president mny call forth tlie niililia of such state, or 
auy other state, to suppress theui, and may coiUintie 
the militia ia service for thirty days after tlu^ com- 
taencemeDt of tbe next session of ctingress. During 
tlie last wur with Creal Britain, it was provided^ by 
an act which expired with the war, IhaL, when tlie 
militia wf:re ia pay of tiie L nited States, an<I acting 
ia conjunction with tlie regular troops of the I'liitecl 
titate^, they were to be governed by the rules aad 
articles of war in like manner with the regular 
forces, and subject to be tried by courts martial, 
these ooiu'ts luartial, however^ to be composed of 
militia officers. It was abo providcfl thnt the mil)* 
tia^wben called into the service of the United States* 
mie^ht, if the president of the United States was yf 
opinion that the puhUc interest reqnireif it, be com- 
pelled to ser\'e for a term not exce«dine six months 
ill any year. The syjji of tOO,000 dolfers is appixi- 
prisited amiually fur tlie purpose of providing arms 
and equipments for llie whole body of the militia 
of the lUiited States, which are divided among 
the itates and terriiorles respectively, in propor- 
tioa to ilie number of elTccLive militia ia each. In 
all the atates, the governor is the coiiimander-iu- 
cliief of ilie militia, with more or fewer restrictiuns. 
In Massacliuiietls, he has power to exercise, as- 
semble, and govern tbeai, and to employ them to 
resist invasion or detriment to the commonwealth^ 
but cannot march tliem out of the limits of the state 
without their free consent, or the consent of the gen- 
eral court, except tiiat be may transport theiii by 
land or water out of the state, for tlie defence t)f 
any ftart of the state to w^hich access cannot otherwise 
conveniently be had. By the cotistitutious of niiioy 
of the states, espt^ially Oujse which are of recent 
origin, tlie governor is not commander-in-chief of the 
inililia, when tliey are in the actual service of the 
United States. This is to prevent collision betxveeu 
the ^CTieral government and titat of the separate 
states, such as took place I>etwee4i the proveniment 
of Massachttsetts ami that of tlie United States, dur- 
mg the kst war with Great Britain. Sucli a pro- 
vision exista in the constitutions of Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Maine. In some of tlie states Llie 
f^ovenmr is not to command personally, except when 
so advised by the tegistature. This is the case ia 
\'eriiioiit, Maryland, Kentucky, Indiana, I^uisiana. 
I a North Carolina, the governor cannot embody tbe 
militia of his own autliority for the public Ktiftty, 
except in the recess of the general a,v^embly. In 
some of the states, the orgaaiMitioii of the inihtia is 
not provided Tor Uy the constitution, but lefL to iw 
settled by the legi^ilature : this is Uie case in PennsjK 
Tania, Louisiana, Mi*i*i4sippi, Illinois, Alabama, in 
niost of tlie slates, however, particuhir provision is 
mnde for the election or npfMiiutment of officers of 
difit'reiit ilegrees. In Ma**rtchusclt*, tlie captnuis 
iukI subulteriis ore electetl by the ivrittt^n rotes of 



their companies, tlie field oflicers of regiments liv llit 
written votes of tlie captains and subaltenis of tMr 
respective regiments, tlie brigadiers by the fieki 
officers of Uieir respective brigades. The g^emor 
comiuissions these officers. Tbe major-generuU «tr 
apiHjiuted by the senate ond house of repneseutmirrt, 
each having a negative on the other, and are commit 
sioned by tJie giivenior. If tlie electors of br^gidffii 
field-officers, and captalD;) fail to elect, the gufdinr. 
with tlie advice of the council, filb vacancies. In 
New llam^feliire, the general and field-ofiBcen of tk 
militia are imminated by tlie governor and cmbkh 
The captains ajid suhalteriis are oumiiiated liy tli 
field-ofEcers, and, if approved by the gtiv«nMir, if 
pointed by him. The commanding officers Q(n%^ 
ments appoint their adjutants ana quarter-mastm, 
the brigadiers their bripa<le-niajors, tlie iitfijur gni 
erals tlieir aids, tlie captains and su ha Items thrft 
non-commissioned officers. In Vermont, the mUitJi 
companies elect their caplains and ot^ier offeM«, 
and the captains and subaltfms nominate mid tvtooh 
nieiul the field-olBcerSj who appoint their staff-officrr«. 
The superior officers are a ppiunted by the grirernur 
and council. The pro visions of the New Ycirk cob- 
stitntioa are much the same as tliose of I " 
In New Jersey, tlie captfiins and inferior i 
chosen by the companies, hut field and 
cers by tlie council and assembly. In Mnryti 
ofKcers of Uie militia are a[>pointed by tlie i^ 
In North Carolina^ tlie senate and house' 
moas appoint Llie generals and field-offioers i 
militia. In Georgia, ttie general ofiicers Ckf tl 
litia are to he elected by tlie general asisemhiy, Md 
commissioned by the governor. The oclier officxn 
are elected as tlie legislature may direct- la Ken* 
tucky, the conimaiiding ufficers of the respective n- 
giments appoint tlieir regimental Staf, brigaditr- 
generals tlieir brigade-majors, mijor-geiierBls tbor 
aids, and captains the iwu-commisloned offioeri of 
companies. A majority of the fietd-oificers and cap- 
tains in each regiment nominate tlie commrtwiniwi 
oncers in each comt>any, who are oomtttiasiaMd kj 
Uie governor. In Tennessee, field-oflicefl. e»pO*»i 
snbn herns, and a0n-commis!iiioiiied uiUcefi, tfedtited 
by thecitiaens subj<*ct to military duty in the dnlrirti 
of these olfK^ers, brigadier- generals by the fteld^iAcrrs 
of their respective brigades, major-gencnls by Ike 
field-officers of their respective divisions* Hie gor- 
ernor appoints the adjutant-gencr.il, tiie Hijjor-t|i»' 
erals appoint tlkeir aiils, the brtf^adier-g^enffals war 
brigade* majors, and the commanding oflken ef 
regiments their adjulatTts and quarter-roasten. In 
Oliiu, captains and suljal terns are elect4Kl by their 
conipanies, majors by the captains and snfaaltrrai »( 
tlie battalion, colonels by the majors^ dptarm. ftn-t 
subalterns of Uie regiment, brlgadiergdier ^ 
com missioned officers of tlieir respective 
major-generals and giiarter-master-raieniis i 
pointed by llie Joint 1>allot of b<vth homm J 
tegislatuie. The governor ap|>oint9 th# I 
generals ; the mnjor-gcnerals appoint tlieir i 
other division officers, the brigadiers their i 
commanders of regiments tlieir adjutants, v 
masters, and other regimental stafTolficerv, I 
captains and subiiltenis the aon-commissknied « 
and musicians. In likliana, the electiom i 
as ui Tennessee, except tliat brigadien i 
by all the commis>iionetl oflicers of tlieir ] 
brigades, and major-generals by the 
officers of their respective divisions. In Ms 
cou^titiition pn»vides tfmt €eId-Qifficers and 
officers sliali be elected by the pevsons 
military duty within their respecttre a 
brigadier generals by the fletd-olBeeri of i 
pective briga4les,and major grneraU by tile t 
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and fi(!kl-oiB4?ers of their resiie^tivp divisicuus, until 
citlirnvbe directed hj Iftw. Geiierai aini field -oflicers 
appciint their litafl'titticers. The governor appoints 
on adjiUaiit-gciierAlT ainl nil otlier inilitia otBcers 
who&e tipjuKjiiitmeiit^ are iM»t othrrwise provided iur. 
In Maine, the system l& much as in the last mentioned 
state, except tliat the major- ijeneniis are eleclf^l by 
the senate Mui house of representatives. The con- 
stittitions of ^cnue uf the states exempt from militia 
duty, with mure or less qualification, |ierson.s coii- 
scieiittou&ly scruptdoiits about bearing; arms. This is 
the case with tliose of Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Indiana, MiR^>uri| 
lUinois, Alabama. See ^4rm^^ iiJid y/rw<y, ^({tmiittg. 
MILK; a secretion peculiar to the tVniales ot ihe 
class mammaiia, or llio^e animals which fee4 tlieir 
young fit^m tin it- teats, niid which takes place, in 
some of (iienu only during mifd after the time of ges- 
L'ltion, It dillers as prcK'ured Irom diflerent animals, 
hilt its jjfenejral properties are the some in all. When 
tliis fluid is allowed to sland for some time, it iinder- 
gioes spontaneous changes, and is resolved into its 
rompoiient parts ; a thick yellowisli substance 
collects on the surface, which Hs calkHi cream ^ 
fuul the milk IteneaUi becomes tliinner tliuii before, 
aiicJ is of a i>alc blnish txilour U'hen cream 
U kept for some days without btMng distiirl>ed, it 
prailiwlly l>ecomes Lliiek^er, till at last it accjnire^ the 
cons is IP nee of cheese ; and hen(^e one iiiethod of 
luakin^ cream cheese, merely by putting creami into 
a hrien bag, and leaving it tliere till it becomes solid. 
When cream is shaken, it is resolved into iucomptm- 
enl parts. The jirocess by which tills is accomplisiied 
is called c/^ttrning, by which two snbstaiices are olv 
taiiiiefl, bufit^r nmi buitertniik. In the iimkinja^ of 
Ijcttter, creiim is allowed to stand for some time, dur- 
ing which an acid i^ generated. It is then put into 
a chum arid sliaken, by which tlie butter is grnd- 
ually separated. What is lefi (the bitLtcr-niilk) has 



a threat <hal, or nearly tlie wh44e iff the crenm Is cur- 
ried off, and the cheese is poor, iind has not tl^e rich 
flavour of that made in the otloT ivuy. Jri making 
cheese, Imving obtained the curd, and freed it from its 
whey, the remaining imrt of the process is merely to 
subject it to pressui'e, by which die whole of the whey 
is for<;ed oiil, the colotir being communicated by the 
addition of c^ilourinfj matter : that prenerally iii^ecl is 
annotta, which is mixed with the milk. \^lheyhasa 
pleasant taste, and contains a considerable quaiiLity 
of ft sweetlsli suhslancCj called m^ar uf milk ; hence 
it is frequently used as tlrink^ and froin its nutritioua 
quality, it is administered to delicati^ i-cMjple ; hetKie 
tJie ijse of asses' milk, which contains a hiTf;et|UflnLity 
ot it. It is from its containing^ this faccliarine mat- 
ter, that it is sometimes, as in some of the nortliern 
counties of Scotland^ made to undergo fermentation, 
by which a very weak spirituous fluid is obtained. 
Hy evaporation it affords a tJiinute qimntlty of saline 
matter and a (considerable portion ot siis;arof miik. 
WhpJi whey or milk is exposed to a lem^ierature 
between 00'' and 80** it uucJergties a spontaneous 
cliange, attended by the product ion of on acid, which 
was originally eJEamined by Sclieele, and has been 
termed lactic acid, 

MILKY WAY. See Gafa^. 

MILL ; originally, a machine, adBpted to divide, 
crush, or pnlveriie any substance; but more exten- 
sively applied, In modem times, to almost all ma- 
chinery consisting of wheel work, whether intended 
to cliang^e the form, or merely ihe |>osiuon of the 
substance operated upfju. The term as thus used H 
very indefinite, bulb in regard tij tlie moving; pinvei* 
and tiie application of the power or the pro, 
ce-ss. Milk therefore take different names, from 
the pnicess, as stamping- mills, saw-niills, hib 
ling-mills, ^rinding^-mills, ice. ; from the moving 
power, as wind-mills, water-mills, liand-milbt steiim- 
milk, ^Stc.; orfrom the materin.1 nptrfite<l upon, lis tyni- 



a sour taste, hut by no means so much so as tliat of I ton-mills, Hour-mi tls, sugar-mills, oil-mills, &c. This 
the creani before the churning. Butter is sometimes ( ^reat variety in the nature and uses of mills renders it 
ftlsci modie frtun cream which has not become stmr, I irapo*isible to g^ive descriptions of them tindrr one 
\mt tlie pit>cefl& is much more tedious, the acid formed I head. The general principles of ihf^ iiuichiriery aiitl 
iji the t>Lher case favouring its scpariition. Buiter is the moving powers will be found described nnderthe 
merely an anitnal oil, scjlid at a natural heat, but held hemh Mechauictt, Ht/rlnj/di/ttfifuies^ MufihineFtf. Pnvn- 
io solution in milk, by some of tlie other substances. I matter, itfeam . ff7ieeU, &c., and their particidarappl 



As Ifius procured, it h not pure, but may in a great 
lueasiire be freed from its impurities, by washing rt 
with cohl water ; and lliough apt to become rftucid, 
yet, when mixed with salt, may be kept any lengtli 
of time. Milk from which hotter lias been takeJi, 
undergoes sponianeous changes. It t)ecomes nuich 
Kourer, and conceals hito a mass of tlie consistence of 
jelly. When heated, tlie ferniirntation of thifi coagu- 
lum is hasteneti^ and by the addition of certain sub- 
stances, it very soon tiikes place ; thus acids and 
spirit of wine curdle it, which is owin;^; to tlie albu- 
men it contains Iw'm^ acted on by tliem, in the 
■erne way as blood or white of eggs, liy far the 
most powerful onagulator, however, is the substance 
called renne/, wliich is tJie decoction of the stontach 
of animals, as a calf. When the milk is previously 
beated, and retmet eddetl, it is almost instantly 
fxtsg^nbted. If allcr this it is cut, a thinnish fiuid 
ooies from it, and if it be put into a hagandscjueeaed, 
the whole of tliis is forced out, and a whitish, touj^h 
matter is left ; tlie former is tp/tty^ the latter curri. 
On lliis depends tlie process of making chrese, wliich 
▼aries in richness* according; to tlie unnle tdllowed in 
preparing it. When milk is tieated ^TBdually, and 
merely to tlie temperature at which it curdles, and if 
the curd be freed gently from the whey, it retains 
almost the wliole of tfte cream, which adds to its 



cations to ifiirhrent materials will be treated of under 
tlie appropriate lieadsi. One of tlie enrliei^t ond most 
universal applications of machinery of this kind is to 
the comniiniiiioo of train. Amfm^ the rudest nations 
we find tliis ilone by [>ounding it betwi>en two stones; 
hut with the first advances of art, a simple hand-mill 
is constructetL composed of an immovuble nether- 
stone (Gr. («s/A») nnd an upper-stone (jxuXtf or «»di), 
put in motion by the hand. These machines were 
used by the Hebrews and Greeks, and communly 
moved hy slaves or criminals. Asses were after- 
wftnis employed. According to tlie Creek mythology 
Pilnmnus, Mylcs, or Mybntes, invenleil tlie mill 
WBtertiiills [tnofir aptaritip) sepm to fiave been used! 
by the Romans. "^^ iiui-niills were inventcnl in tliw 
time of Augustus. Among the moden>s the common 
mill for grinding grain is constructed with two circu- 
lar stones placet] huriacuitally. Huhr-stone is the ]>psi 
material of which mill-slones are made, hut sienite 
and p^nite are tVequently used. The lower stone is 
fiietL while the upper one revolves with considerable 
velocity, and is stipjxjrted by an axis passing thrmigli 
the lower stone, the distance betfvecu the two Wint^ 
cafjable of adjustment acconling to the fineness which 
it is intended to produce in tlie meal or flour. When 
the diameter is five feet, the stone may nvftkc about 
ninety revolutions in a minute without the flour becom- 



richness and flavour. But when il is cuniled quickly, | ing too much heated. Tberom or grain is shaken out 
Difeil the whey is sjieedily removed by cutting tliecurd, of a hopper by means of proiections from the revoiv- 
IV. . 3 r 
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irig axis, which grve to It^ tower part, i>r ftcder, a 
vllwatin^ motion. The lower stone is slightly con- 
vex, and tlie iipptr one somewliat more cuncave, so 
liiat llie corn, wfiidi eijteps at tlie mklille of the stone, 
passes out\varJ for a sliort distance Ijefore it begins to 
ue gnmml. After being reduced to ^Kiwder, it is djs- 
ctiarwetll nt the circumference, its rscnpe beini;^ fa- 
ro iirt-d by tlie eentrifn^i force, und by the convexity 
of Uke lower stone* Tht* surfiite of the stones is cut 
into gnxives, in tjrdcr to mnke tliem aict more readily 
luid effectually on the corn ; and these grooves are 
cut oi:Hqiiely, that they may assist the cscajjc of the 
meal by throwing it ontward. The operstittn of 
hoKingj hy whidi the flour is separated from the bran, 
or coari>€T liarticles, is perform ed hy a cylindrical 
sieve placed in an innclined position and turned by 
inadnnery. The fineness of Jlunr is said to l>e gje^t^ 
est wben the bnui bns not been lchi much suMiviiied, 
so that it may bi^ more readily seijaratal by bolting. 
This takes place %vhen Uie erinjiiig has been per- 
formed luore by tJie nctinii of the |iarticles upon each 
other, ttian by the g[rit ot the stone. For this sort of 
griutling, tlie buhrstone is peculiarly suited. The 
patent improvements of Evans consist of a series of 
machines calcnbted to save handdaliour, by |jertormi- 
itig: every utovenient of the grain amt meal from one 
l^uiTt of tJ»e mill to another, or from one machine to 
unotlier, by Uie force of the water. 

MILLAK, JouN, professor of laivin the university 
of Glasgow, wus born in the parish of t^hotts, Lanark- 
shire, 1736. and after Winj? educated for tho bar, was 
called to the vacant chair ofcivillavif in Glasgow col- 
leget in I7dl. This situation he filled with |f real suc- 
reis for forty years; and under him, many who Imve 
siure distiitgnishcd tliem^elves in public life — lord 
HniugliaJUi, lord Jeffrey » lord Conuiiissioner Adam.s^ 
the e^ari of Lauderdale, mid otltei-s — received their first 
lessons in political science. He died in 1801 . The 
interest which his lectures on jiirispnideace excited, 
particnliirly those which referre*! to tlie government 
of nations, induced hiiii, in 1771, to pubbsh a short 
treati^ on the subject, which wns favourably receiv- 
ed. This letl him, some years afienvards, to the 
cimiposition of a more elaborate work, which appear- 
ed in 1787, under the tide of'' Ilistoriciil View of die 
English (Joveniment^ from the settlement of the 
Faxons in Britain to the accession of the House of 
istuart," This hi stury he intended tfi bring down to 
his ovrn time, but 1^ only completed it to theHevtilii' 
lion, and a new nml posthumous edition in 1803, four 
vols. 8vOj comprised that period. A fourth edition, 
with a memoir of his life by his nephew, Air John 
Craig, wiiA ijubliilied in 1808. The work is written 
with great force and dii^tinctnessi, and is highly 
esteemed, as one of the few sitanslard English wurks 
whidi we have on political science. 

MILLENNIUM {a ihonmmi pears) ; genemlly 
taken for the thou^nd years in which smiie Chris- 
tian sects escpected, and some still expect, tlie Mt^i^siah 
to found a kiti^Ei^diiin nn f>nrth, full of splendour and 
hnppineif^s. Tl r ij 1 1 ; 1 1 , i , - i i lated fn)ru tl*e expec- 
tations of tlie J* .vs, ui n u ii-l taa Messiah. Excited 
and noori^he*! by their pruphcUs, emleiiriil to them 
by tJicir suflVrings, during anil after the Habylontiih 
captivity, and Ly ilie national pride, which their 
mijjcry **erved to increaiie, lho>e expectations ttntk a 
more and more decidedly sensual tuni in tlie time of 
JesUN particularly uuiii'r the oppression of the Ho- 
man government, {^et^ Messiah,) Jesus declared him- 
selfto be the expected M«**Hsihli, announcine his new 
rttligion as the fulfilment of tJie promises given by tJie 
prophets of tlie Old Testament. Notwiihstanduig 
Ills express decliirjttion, that it wag not liis intention 
tJi ^lablisli A worldly kingiliun. IhiI a spiritual king- 
dom of truth aiwt virtui, and ngtwitlisl4inding tJie 
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doctrine of hb? apostles, tltat a lasting happii 
could only be expected in a l>etter world, the i 
Christians could not refrain from expecting 
glorious return of Jesus, as described by the aj 
on earth, and firom interpreting tlie ex| 
Jesus, which seem to favour sudi a hope, 
to tlieir wishes, bent on worldly ]iappiiie$s. 
expectations, etitt^rLa'med by the converta frtim Jok- 
ibm to Christianity, were blended with the * 
a golden age, which had been imbibed by tlKl 
verts from paganism, who still cherished the! 
of heathen mytliolugy. Besides, it was iiattir«l,1 
tlie situation of the first Christians, groaniug: 
the oppression of tlieir heatlien masters, stioukli 
tribuLc to increase their desire for a nevr 
things, (hifiasm, or the expectation of the I 
millennium, became, tlierefore, a universal bfltrf 
among the Chnstiaus of the first cenluries, whidi 
was strengthened by the prophecies contained in tbe 
Eeveiation (chap. xx. xxi.) of the signs which mrp to 
precede ami indkate the happy times of the millefi- 
nium. This belief was chjthed in still idok Uvely 
colours by the descriptions of such a state in 
pseudo-prophetical writings, forged to^i^^nls the i 
of the first, and tite beginntng of the second < 
under tlie names of perscmages of the Old Te 
and apostles (as the Testament of the twelve Pstri' 
ardis, the 4tli iMKik of Etra, tlie Revelation of Peter, 
&c.), and ill the Sibylline books of the Christiaos, 
the Epistle of Bnriic'ihsis, the Pastor of the " 
j Hermas, and hi the Talmud. How eagerly 
descjiptions were received, is shown by the 
mity with which the doctrine of the iniilenmum 
adopted and promulgated by Uie Christian leadirrf 
of the first centnrit^s. ]^ot only the heretic Cerio- 
thus, who had imbibed this dot^trine from Judoisia, 
but also orthwlox teachers, as Papia? ' *' " ~ olii^ 
Irena*ii3, Justin the Martyr, &c., <h Jm 

( 1 rea nis o f t he glory and liappinesi of 1 1 - ..um, 

Before it l>egati, human misery, acconiing to thr'ir 
opinion, was to rise to die highest degree ; the*i tJi^ 
overtlirow of the Koman empire would follow, oiul 
from its ruins would prcx^eed a new state of thini^.ift 
which the fuithful who had rls^en from the d»rad, wlili 
those still living, would pnj<»y inetlable happirm^ 
At that blissfiii period, every ear would pradtve 
10,000 grains, and every grain ten poandiqfvlMit 
flour, every vine would yield millions cm mMan of 
measures of wine, the tnnocence of paradise TOtM be 
united to every intellectual and sensual fkleafOlit, the 
victory of the faithful over the unbelievers be OOB* 
plete, nnd tl*e blessed reside in the heavenly JeruA* 
lem, which would descend frtmi heaven in ea 
dinary splendour and grandeur, to neeeife thnn I 
magnificent liabitations. The Millenitarians 
tlieir belief on the Mosaic history of the cneatim. 
Considering this history as a prototype of the 6te of 
the world, iind concluding from Psatm xc* that lOOO 
years make with God one day, they beiieid in the ilx 
days of creation, 6000 years of terrestrial laltouni 
sufrering?. and in the seventh, the day lif 
period of 1000 years, in whicli the reign of CI 
should be established. — ^The (inosUcs^ despifldC 
matter, were adversaries to the dogma of the niiF 
lemiiom, and the more lealtiusly it was defended by 
tlie Montanists (for inslanre, Tertullian), the mt»fe 
suspicious did it gnidnaJly bectuue to the orihodtii 
also. 1 he philosophic school at A Icjcaiuh-ia^ f«rtv 
cularly Origen, opposed it in the third rentur 
Hi-giunent**, which iivere soon adopteil by at 

lathers. Lactaiitiiis was the last distit 

ti^acher of the primitive church wlio ailheretfio lllf 
idea of A millennium. When Christianity brf^ajoedii 
predomiiituit religion of tlie Roman empire, the lior- 
trine lost il^ interest for the mnUttude; the ^irtMrf, 
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liberty, ainl fipcnrttf, which the miUennlum was 
expec!ttd to brlii^, l«'mg now actimlly enjoyed by 
the Christians, The belief of the rpsnrrectioii of the 
btjily, hcnvever, whicli c-ould not be dispeiised with in 
Uie pleasoiTs whk-h tht^ iMilienanrimis promised tiiem- 
selves, passed from tliem into tho dogimtts of the 
church, thoiiph the iaUien ofii later ppriott supported 
it on different grounds from the Millennarians* Je- 
riaiiie aiid Aug:ustinc tealously opposed the gni5$ 
ideas of the few enthusiasts, wlio, in the fifth cen- 
luryt wt*r« still expecting Uiis jierloii. Since tliat 
lime, the cJjurch Jias rejected the 4ogum of the 
nViUenuiuni, togetlier with other Jewish notions. The 
expecLftlinn of the last dny in A, D. 1000, §;ave it 
some weight for a short time only, and similar hopes 
ejtcited by the crusades were somi disappointed by 
the event. At the litne of the refonnatinn, ttie doc^ 
trine of a millennium was in sonu* dt*|»ree revived^ by 
its applkaiion to tlje overtfirow of ttu"! papaLdominiou, 
Byt it was only some sects of fanatics, such as the 
Anabaptists, and some mystical enthusiasts, in whom 
the seventeenth century was rich, that adhered to 
these notioas. During the relij»ious and civil ware 
in France and Britain, the persecuted soupht con- 
solution in the dreams of a millennial kingdom : the 
raptures of the JMysticg and Quietists amon^ the 
t'athoUcs li'd to a similar residu and the most leanied 
mid iealous friends of Chiliasm rose among tlie 
Lutherans during and after tlie thirty years* war. 
The disciples of Weigei and the adherents to the 
wlig^kius principles of Peter^u, went the farthest ; 
yet even many moderate and sober theolog^jaiis, mis- 
led by idle sperulatious im the prophetic books of 
the Bible, particularly on the book of Hevelatiotjj 
which, up to tlie midille of tlie eighteenth century, 
f<irmet] a favourite occupation among a certain class 
of diviues, indulged tliemselves in tlie ideas of a mil- 
lennium* As tlie philosophical vindication of this 
*loctrine, whieh was attempted in Enii^land by Thomas 
Burnet and Uhiston, couhl not sati^sfy the orlluxlox 
Cliri^itians on nccoiint of the scepticism of its autttora, 
several ajxjcalyptics, among whom Bengei (q. ▼,) 
formed a sepanite schiH)l, exhausted their efforts in 
endeavouring to calculate, at least, tlie time in which 
tlie kingdom of Christ should commence. Bengei is 
of opinion, that this period will l>pgiu in the year 
1836, and last iffXK) years. While his disciples were 
fiaitering themselves with very sensual descriptions 
of the kingdom of Christ, Lavater and Jung Stilling, 
who possessed more imagination^ but even less cool- 
ness antt learning, indulged similar visions and pre- 
dictions, with which they eittertaineil their adherents 
ap to the nineteenth century. Of all the vagaries of 
a disordered fiwicy* the doctrine of a millennium is one 
of the most useless, and, at the same time, one of tlie 
roost <langprous. Aversion to all that exists, hatred 
of contemp^omries, indolence and spiritual arrogance 
^-4hese are its fruits; and Uie exercise of penitence, 
to which it leads, are nottiing but the eliects of ter- 
ror, and without moral worth. Quite btely a sect 
(if this name can be given to the Mormon ites) has 
sprang up in the United States, believing, as fur m 
we are infomtfil, in tlie near approach of the mil- 
lennium, whose enjoyments are to he of a sensual and 
worldly character. 

MILLER, EnwABo, M.D.,on eminent physician 
and professor at New York, was bom at Dover, In 
the state of Delaware, May 9, 17l3(^. In 17TB, he 
undertook the study of medicine. He began pmctice 
in Delaware, but made himself advantageously known 
in other states, by a discjuisition on tlie Origin of the 
'^IFillow Fever» one of the earliest and ablest publica- 
WOD» in support of the iloctrine of dumeitie origin. 
In 1 796* doctor Miller removed to the city of New 
York. WitliLn a few weeks after^ he formed, in con^ 



cert witli doctor S. Mitchell and doctor E. II- Smttli, 
tlie plan of a period i*^ I work, to l>e devotcfl to meili- 
cine. The fir^Jt number was issued in ITttT, under the 
title of llie Mci^icai Rtposiiury, No work of a simi- 
lar kind liad appeared in America. It excited medi- 
cal inquiries, and recorded their results, U occa- 
sioned the establishment of similar journals in other 
jiarts of the United States. Doctor Miller lived to 
see its fifteenth volume brought nearly to a close. 
In 1B()3, he was appointed resident physidRn for the 
city of New York* He witnesses! ♦ as uuch, seveml 
pestilential seasons- TJie frtiiu of liis observation 
and reflection he inihodietl in a RefM>rt on the Rise, 
Progress^ and Termination of the Yellow Fever, to 
which a liigh degree of merit is ascribed. In IB()7, 
he was eletrted professor of the practice of physic in 
the university of New York* In IfiOO, he became 
clinical lecturer in the New York hospital Not- 
withstanding llie laborious duties of those offices, 
and the c^Us of on exten*^ive practice, he kept up an 
active correspondence with many distinguished phy- 
sicians and men of letters in the principal parts of 
Europe and America. Professional honoure were 
conferred upm him from all quarters. He died of 
typhus fever, March 17, 1812, in the fifty-second 
year of his age. His printed works have been col- 
lected and published in one Urge volume. 

M 1 LLER , John. See Mif/tir. 

MILLER, JosECH, a witty actor, whose name has 
become proverbial in the English language, was bom 
in 1084, it is supposed in London, and was a favour- 
ite low comedian about the time that Congreve's 
comedies were laslnonahle, to the success of which, 
it is?aiil, his humour much contributed. In these ho 
performed Sir Joseph Wittol, in the Old Bachelor, 
» nd Ben , in Lov e for Love . A noOier of his favo uri te 
cliaractera was Teague, in the Committee. He died 
in 1738. The jesbs which have i ram ortaliwd his 
name, were collected hy John Mottley, author of the 
life of Peter the (J real, and other works. Joe Mil- 
ler's Jests hatJ run through eleven editions in 175L 
A copy of the original etlition was lately valued at 
ten giiineas, in tlie catalogue of an eminent booksel* 
ler. 

MILLET is a coarse^ strong grass {heirns sorgum)^ 
bearing heads of a fine round seed, a little liirger thnn 
mustard seed. The plant, altliongh coarse, iiaake^ 
good food for horses and cattle, and the s<^h1 is cqtially 
good for tfieni ; it is excellent for fattening poultry, 
and is sometimes made into bread. It is also use*! 
for making piiddingB, for wh»ch purpose it is by some 
preferred to rice. 

MILLIARD {French); one thousand miUions. 

MILLIN, AuiUN Jjours; professor of antiquities 
at Paris, raemlier of the academy of inscriptions and 
of the legion of honour, and, after the deatli of Bar- 
tht'lemy, conservafeur of tlie imperial (royal) cabinet 
of medals and antiques. Mi 11 in was litpm in Paris, 
in 175*1, and at first devoted himself to the study of 
natural liistory, but afterwards to that of philology, 
and finally to archeology. In his earlier writings he 
appeared as a partisan of repubMran principles ; 
among these are his jUnmmic HepuhticaiH^ and other 
works, which he did not include in the later cata- 
logues of his publications, I n the reign of Napoleon, 
he made two antiquarian excursions in France and 
Itnly, where he discoveretl several remains which hod 
been overlooked by the Italians* He was on© of 
the mmt learned archasolo^tE thot France hss pro- 
duced. He edited tlie Mttgamn Enc^hpidifMe v»ar]f 
twenty years. Among his principal works are his 
Diefiannnire (if^s Beau^ Arts ; HUmumens ^nti^ues 
in^ditt ; Galtrie Myihoiogitfnr ; Pfiutttre thx f'asea 
Antique* ; / eyo^e dtrnM trt Dvfmrtt^euta du Midi 
de la France; Histoitv M^tuUiqm de tti fleiviu^ 
A r 2 
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ikm Fran^ise ; Hist&ire MHalUqne tie fEmptfreur 
NapoiioH. His lectures, which were fasUiaiiably 
aUendedi contributed, with It is works, lo dilfuse a 
taste for tJie study of wiiiquities in France. His ser- 
vices m Sk eontenmteur of tlie cabinet i*f antiques, of 
wbich he niajde Bsystenmlic arrangeiuenty also deserve 
lo be remembered. He died in IBIS. 

MIL LOT, Clapuk Fhanqois XArita ; a learned 
and iji^;eniu!is French andior, born in 172(1, at Besan* 
con, lie was educated at the Jesuits' coilegr*^* ai>d 
l>e*^ame a menilier of tliat fraternity, b^it quitted it, 
and settled at Pann*, wlkpre the patronage of the 
duke de Nivernols obtained hira the liistorical profes- 
wrsJiip. This situatioti he filied wiUi much ability 
and reputation for some years^ whea the prince of 
Conde offering" to his acceptanee the appointment of 
tutor to the youngs duke tTEiighien^ he retiirneJ to 
Paris. His works, some of which are mncli esteemed 
for the spirit anil elegance of their style, consist of a 
History of the Troubadours (in 3 vols,); Memoirs^ 
Political and Military, for tlie History of the Rejg:iys 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. (6 vols.) ; Elements 
of Universal History p vols); Elements of tlie His- 
t(_>ry of England (3 voU.) j Elcmcnis of the History 
of France ('i vols, l^tno)^ beside'% same academical 
papers ^ and a few translations from the Latin. His 
deatii took place in Uie French capital in 1783. 

MI LLS^ Charles, an historian, Itoruat tJreenwjch, 
in 1766, WB§ arUclett to an attorney in London. Ill 
Jieftlth aiwJ the attractions of literature prevented liim 
fioiii ent^&ging in practice, and, in 1817, hepubliahetl 
a History of Mofuimmedani^m, which met witli a 
favonmhle n^ception. He afterwnnis produced tlie 
History of the Ousades (18191 j Trfivels of Theodore 
liucas, at the Revival of Letters and Arts in Italy 
(1821), and the History of Chivalry (1826). lie died 
Octolwp 9, 1826. 

MILXER, John, a celebrated Catlmlic divine and 
writer on theolo|Efy and ecclesiasticid antiquities, was 
horn in I^ontlon, in 1152, and finished his studie^i at 
Doimy. In 1777, he was onlained a priest, wrid, in 
1779, appointed pastor to the Catliolic chapel at 
Winchester. Dwtor M i bier's study of ancient ecclo- 
siastical architecture procured for him admission into 
tlie royal society of antiquaries in I7i>0, He contri- 
buted many valuable coinnnmi cations to tlie Arch<t- 
otogtii, find pyblished il Dii^sertation on the modern 
Style of aUefin|Tj ('adiedrals, as exemplified in the 
Catbedrol of Salisbury (1798), The same year, he 
published his Higtory, Civil and Ecclesiastical, and 
?iorveyoftIie Antiquities of Winchester (*^ vols, 4to), 
and subsequently a Tn-atifie on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of EuErland during the Middle Atres 
(8vo). Some ohM^rvations in the history of Winclies 
ter guve offence to doctor St urges, a prehentlary u( 
tlie cathedral, who aniaiadverted on them in a tract 
entitled KeHections on Popery, Doctor Milner re- 
plietl to til is attack in his Letters to a Prebtaidary, 
which display great learning:, ability, and acuteness. 
In ISill, he puhlii^licd his Case of Cunsck-nce solved, 
*jr the Catliolic Claims proved tx) Ix' comj^tatible with 
tJJC Coronation Oath, On the d<^nth of hiihop Staple^ 
ton, doctor Milner was appointed to succeed bim as 
vicar apostolic in the mitlljind district, with tiie title 
of bUhop nf Cavtaitaia. He fur some time refused that 
di^iity, but at lenj^th he was prevailed on to accept 
it, and was consecrated in i8(X^. In 1807 and 1808, 
he visited Ireland, that he nii^ht he enabled, from 
personal oliservation and intercourse, to form an 
opinion concerning the chorines brouj^ht against the 
Roman Catholics of tliat cooiitry. As the result of 
Ilia icMtrdies, he published his interesting Inquiry 
into rsrrUin vulKiir Opinions conoemini^ the Catholic 
tnliabilants und the Antiquities of Ireland. At this 
period^ Uv was appointed agent in England to the 



Irisli Catliolic hierafdif. His soltcihide Ibr ll« 

interests of religion iji both ooiuitries induced tiia l» 
take a jnurney to Rome in 1814, and he ftlMkMil 
tliere ubout twelve monttis. In 1818, he puhlii 
treatise entitled tlie End of Religious C«j 
containing a defence of those articles of Ui« \ 
faith usually re^rded as objectionable by 
tants. This was i^ucceeiied by Im Vindicaiion | 
End of Relipioiisi Cointrover^y against tfie Exci 
of die Bishtip cjf St Diivid's and the reverend Krmtd 
Griej-; and a Parting Word to Reverend R, Cn»f. 
witli a Brief Notice of Doctiir Sainuei Parr^s V\t^ 
luimoijs Letter to Ductor Milner* His deftih u»i 
place in 18:^6. 

MILO \ an island in the Greek Archipela^ ; 1^ 
ancient Melos. See Mei&s. 

MILO, a native of Crotona, in Italy, wasaivliaUr 
of Pythagoras, and one of the most oekbnud 
tirecian athletes. He bore off Uie fwiie tix tiiDM in 
ttie Olympic ^ames. Of his pnMitgicMi& itrvngiUi 
many histances are cited. Wtien the temple ra vtiich 
Pylhngoras was teaching his pupili) wus on ibe ymvi 
of falling, Milo seized the main pillar, and (kia|^ 
the destrnction of the cdiice untit all present M 
escaped. He once carried a bull to the sa4rri6 
his shoulders, and killed it with a bluw of I 
His strength, however, was tiie cause of liSs 
Seeing in a lorest a strong trunk of a tree, which i 
been in vain attempted to split witli wedgc<s<yhi 
terniinedl to puil it asunder; but his strei>£tllt 
insufEcJent. The wedgies which had kept the j 
open had dropp<Hl out, and be remained wiif 
hands fastened i!i the €*9ure. No one comiiigf t 
assistance, he was devoured by wild beasts. Ao 
iiig to tlie tradition ol the Pytliagoreans, Milo^ 
punsued to his bouse in Crotona by Cylo, i ' 
bumed« 

MILORADOWITCII, MicHAKt AimaKsirJTCJi, 
ctHuU of, a distinguished Russian ofiBcer, was bora '» 
1770; served in 1787 a^iinsi tlie Turks, In I1W 
against the Poles; rose rapidly ; commanded, in 1799, 
tliB vanguard of Suwarrow's army tn Italy, as Btajiv- 
general ; fought, in 1805> as lieuteiiant-gwirfvl itiU* 
hatLle of Austerliti. In 1808, he fought riotoriwily 
against the Turks, and, in ISIS^ orgajiiied iJie Int 
wrp^ de reserve, and led it to tlie main amy hdan 
the Ikittle of M^jaisk. He wa» of great senio? (tar- 
ing tliis whole campaign against the Fr^ruh i« n\» 
in the succeeding war in 1813. He ■ r^ 

scntially to the victory of Uie allies at ^.)* 

commandiug under the grand prince CondbUauae,a 
oir^a de renertpe^ consisting of Prussian ^reiaitii*fi 
and cuirassiers, and the Russian ainl Prussaaii gw^cds. 
In the bittle of Leipsic, he was agmiii active, aad 
niarchid with ilie armies into Fraooe. After the 
peace, be was appointed military cotnoiaiidaiil of St 
Petersburg. In the insurrection of the troopa^ li 
ISiifo, at the accession of the emperor Nkholis, Im 
was killed by a pistol-shot. As an active comatfiaiiit 
of vanguards he Imd few equals. 

MIL HADES; an Atlienian genenU, who Utcd 
abiiut B. C. 500. He luid ah-eady successfully etfah- 
li^hed an Atlientan ctilony in the Cher«oiieMtt, vaX 
suhjectetl several inlands in the JEgcttn ta thr 
dominion of his country, when Dartui at Iha hiad of 
a formidable army, undertook the fiitiyii|;Mkio of 
( \ r^vj^. U i\ tiades , A risti4le3 and Thecnfftocles aii- 
mated the Atheniausi, disheartened bjtlic woftnm 
nunihtrs of tlie enemy, to resistance, fiadt oTlbv 
ten tribes placetl 1000 men tuidef the directloo of a 
leader, 1 his little anny advanced to tba iilales of 
Maratljon (B. C. 490), when' lOOO ftjotSoUliefn.P* 
hj tlieir allies the PlaLTans, joined them, MihiMiB 
was in favour of an jittiick i Arisiklei ami KMar of 
ttie odier generals supported him ; otbef^ oa i^ 
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canirary, wished to wait for the auxiliaries from 
LAced{pi]ion. The geoeral-in-tihief (imlejnart'li), 
CnllimachuSj however^ coiwrnred with Uip propoKal 
tjf Miltjaiies, and die attack was deternviiie'd upon. 
The chief c"Ouun and, which belonged to all tUe ^eiiemis 
alternately, was unanimtjusly conferrinl on iMiiUades, 
who i3ev<?rtheless made no use of it, hut waitetl fur 
the day wliich regularly called him to the Iwnd gf Uw 
army. He then drew up his troops at the foot of a 
mountain in a wixKted plain, to hnpede the action of 
the enemy's cavalry. The Platoans occupied the left 
Wfug ; Cailimachus couiniaiided the right, and Aris- 
tides and Themistocies the cf-ntre «jf the army. Mil- 
tiad«« himself was ill e\'ery part where his prespnre 
was necessary* The fire* ks began th#^ atlack at full 
speed J the Persians defended tliemseWes with cool- 
nmSf but with obstinacy, until, after a contest of 
Severn! hours, both llipir wiiig^s gave way. In the 
centre, Datis, ttie Persian g^ineral, with hb best 
troops, pressed Aristidr^s aiid rhemistr>cles tiard ; 
but Wing attacked in the rear by the (i reeks, he was 
compelleil to forego his advantages. The ront was 
now generaL Those who escaped die sword were 
obligetl to !lee to the waves ; of these niany fell 
into tJie hands of the Greeks, The Persians lost 
6¥Xi [lien, the AUienians 192. Miliiades wa^ liim- 
self wounded. Glorious as \hm victory was, it would 
Irnve been fatal to Attiens, had it not been lor the ac^ 
tivitf of Miltiades. Datis detenuined to fatl ypun 
Atliens in his retreat, and Jiis fleet iMid already passed 
cape Sunium, when Miltiailes, receiving iiiformatiun 
of it, immediately pnt his troops in uiotion, and ar- 
rived under tlie waits of tlie city in time to compel 
the enemy to return to the cnast of Asia, Miltiades 
was then highly honoured, but was t^oon both eiiviid 
and persecuted. His enemies representt»d tliat be 
might easLIy be tempted to possess liimseJif of abso- 
lute power. A n unsucces&fui enterprise, of which he 
was the projector, facilitated their succes*. He liad 
desired that a fleet of seventy ships should he placed 
at hh dispell , and promised, by means of it, to put 
tlie Athenian!^ in possession of great wealth aiid ad- 
vantages. His design was probably to plunder suuie 
cifthe Persian cities on the coasts, and to punish those 
istaiids of tlte JElgean sea which had taken part with 
the Persians ;' but he failed in bis attack on Paros, 
and was compel lerl to refuad the expenses of the ex- 
f»editioti, and died of his wounds in prison, 

MILTUN, Jouv, the most emiaeut of English 
poets, was descended from no ancient family, form- 
erly proprietors of Milton, near Thame, in Oifoixi- 
shire. Wis firandfatlier who was undtrranger of 
the forest of Shotover, being a xealous Roman Catho- 
lic, disinherited his son, the fatlier of Milton, for 
becondng a Protestant, on which account he was 
obliged to quit his studies at Uxford, anil settle in 
London as a scrivener. This geiilleman, who was a 
good classical scholar, and remarkable for his skill 
in music, liad two son«^ and a dang^hter : John, tiie 
p<»et, Cliristopher, who became a judge in the court 
of common pleas, and Anne^ who married F^ward 
Phillips, secondary at the crown office. John Milton 
wa"* bom at his father's house in Bread-street, 
December U, 1608, He received his early education 
from B learned uiinbter of the name of Young, and 
was afterwards placed at St Paul's scIkm*!, whence he 
WQ» removinl in liis seventeentlj year to Christ's col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated M. A. and dis- 
tinguished himself by the purity and elegance of his 
Latin versfficatioa. The original purpose of Milton 
was to enter the church ; but his dislike to subscrip- 
tion and tn oaths, which, in his opinion, required 
what he tprrued *'an accommrxlating conscience," 
pTTfTcnted the ftilfilmeiit of tins intention. On leav- 
mg oidlege^ therefore, he rc[>aired to his Ikither's 



bouse, who, having reitrt^d from business, had taken 
a residence at Morton, in Buckingliamslure, Hem 
he passed>five years iu a study of the liest Greek and 
Herman autliors, and in the tvmposition of some of his 
fiiMst miscellaneous poems, iuclutling his Allegro 
and l*p!isero5o, Comus and Ljciilas. That his leanrw 
ing and talents liad by this time attracted consider- 
able attention, is proved by the proituction of Comus^ 
at tlie solicitation of the Bridgewater femilyi which 
was perlbnned at Ludlow castle, in 1634, by some of 
its ytHttiifni meioljers ; as also by his A readies, port 
of an entertaiinaent, performed before the counteta* 
dowager of Derby, in the siime manner, at Hare field* 
In H);^8, having obtained his father's consent to 
travel, he vitited Paris, where he was introduced to 
Grotius, and thence proceeded successively to Flo- 
rence! Rome, and Naples, in winch latter c^piial he 
was kindly entertained by Manso^ marquis of Villa, 
the patroti of Tasso. His generaJ reception in Italy 
was al^ highly complimentary, although he would 
not disguise his religioijs opinioue. After remaining 
abroad for fifteen moutlis, he returned to England, 
giving up Ids intention of visiting Sicily and (irt'^ece-, 
in consequence of accounts of the t^tate of affairs in 
his own country, ** I esteemed it dishonourable," he 
writes, *' for me to be lingering abrooti even far the 
improvement of my mind, while my fellow-citijens 
w c re cim tend ii ig fur t heir 1 i berty at h onie /* He set- 
tled iu the metropolis^ aad iiniieTtiHjk the evlucatiou 
of his two nephews, the sons of his sister, Mra 
Phillips. Other pareiUs iM'ing also induced by tiis 
high character to apply to hun, he engaged a house 
and garden in Aldersgate-street, aiul opened an 
academy for education. However engrossed by 
tuition, he soon found time tp mingle in the coutro' 
versiai struggles of the day, and published four tren* 
tises relative to church goveniment, whidi prrjihiced 
liim antagoitists in bishop Hall, and archbishop 
Usher, A fifdi production followed, entitled Reasons 
of Church Government urged against Prelacy, m 
which he promises to undertake soujeihing, but yet 
he knew not wliat, which ** might be of use and lion- 
our to his country ;" a calm anticipation of great 
pedbnnance, which he amply redeemed by his Para- 
dise Lost, About this time, his fatljer^ wlto wa^dis* 
turbed in his residence by the king's troops, came to 
reside with his son Juhn, who, in 1(>43, umte<l himself 
in marriage witli Mary, daughter of Ricliard Powef, 
E>q,, a magistrate in Oxfurtlshire. In more than one 
respect, this was an unsuitable eoiuiexlon ; for the 
father of the lady Ijeing a wulous royalist, who pnic- 
ti'ied the Jovial hospital ity of the country gentlemen 
of that party, the residence of her huslMind so dis- 
guMrd the bride, that in less than a month, under the 
pretence of a visit, she left hint, and remained for Che 
rest of the summer with her parents. His letterg 
mid messages for her to return hume being treated 
with neglect, Milton at lengtli 1>ecame incensed, and 
regarding her conduct as a dei^ertion of tlie nmrriage 
c^uitrdct, he sought to punish it by repudiation. To 
this matrimonial dtsagreement is to be attributed his 
treatises, tlie Doctrine and Discipline uf Divorce ; 
the Judgiuent of Martin Biicer coiiceraiug Divorce ; 
and Tetracliordoit, or Exposition upon the four 
chief Places in Scriptnre which treat of Aftirriage. 
The Presbyterian assembly of divines, then sitting at 
Westminster, alarmed at Uiis reasonings had the 
author called up before the house of lords, which, 
however, instituted nn process. Convinced by his 
own argumeiits, Milton Ijegan to pay attention to a 
young lady— a strp which alarmed the j:^rents of his 
wife, who, liaving liecome obnoxious to the ruling 

fKJwers, had need of tlie gcx>d offices of tlieir son-Lu- 
aw witli his paily. Tlius disposed, they surprised 
him into an iiiten iew with Mrs MiJton, wlium, on 
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lier expression of penitence, he not ooly received 
again wiLh aEieiCtioii« but also to«k her piirents and 
broUierSi in tlie most generous manner, imo tiiii own 
hoiisEiu He continued to empltiy his pen uu pubhc 
topics^ and, in i044j published his celebmted Trac- 
tate on Ediicatioo. The Presbfterians, then in 
power, im\ing onitinued the subsisting restraints 
upon the press, hv nisny printcdt in the same year, Ihis 
Areopagitica, a Speech for tjie Liberty of L'n licensed 
Printing, — a spiritetl and energetic defence of li free 
press. In 1645^ t^ published liis jtivenlle poems, in 
Latin mid English, including, for the first time, the 
Allei^ro and Penseroso, Milton's mention of the 
origin and t-nJ of govt^rnnient carried hiiia to a fnlJ 
approbation of the trial and execution of Charles J., 
whicli he sought to justify in a tract, entitled the 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. Even in ttie title- 
inge he asseru tlie right to put ** a tyrHut or wicked 
ing*' to death on due conviction, '* by any wJio 
possess the power," should the ortlioary inagistrfjtes 
have no means lo do so. He further employed his 
pen in the same cause by the composition of a His- 
inry of England, of which, however, he had only 
completed six books, when he was interrupted, by 
being nominated Latin secretary to the new council 
of stiite. He had scarcely accepted tlie appointment, 
when he wns reque-^Led to answer the fiunous book, 
attributed to Clnirles L, entitled leou EasiHAe. This 
task he accomplished in a work, which lie called 
Icomjclasteiy or the Image-breaker, which is consi- 
dered by many writers as one of the ablest of his 
political tracts. Hia celebrated controversy with 
^$almasius gfoon after followed, which onginatf*d in 
the 1 litter's defejice of Charles 1, and of monmrhs, 
nnder the title of Defenrnt/ Reg is ^ written at the 
instigation of the exiled Charles 11. Milton entitles 
his reply, Dvfamo pro Papuk Anglkum, U was 
]mblished in 165l| and though tainted with party 
vtnilence and the discreditable personal acrimony 
which distinguished the controversies of the tinies, 
exhibits a strain of fen id eloquence, which codi- 
pletely ovenv helmed the great but inadequate powers 
of his opponent. He acquiretJ by this production a 
Jiigh re|iutatron both at home and abrimd, aud was 
visited on the fjccasiori by all the foreign ambassadors 
tlien in London ; he also received from the govern- 
mejit a present of £1000. He, however, bought this 
triumph dear, as an affection of Uie eyes, previously 
proiluced by intense study, terminated, as his physi- 
cians preiltcted, by an irremediable j^w^/« jr^rf nojowing 
to his exertions on tliis ocaision. It is unnecesisary to 
itljserve how nobly and feelingly he has alluded to 
his blindness in more than one pafiMgtt of his exalted 

Eoetry. His loss of sight did not, however^ impede 
IS facility of composition, and in 1052 he wrote a 
iecond Defence of the People of England, against an 
attnck by Du Moulin, under the name of More, similar 
to that of Salma^ius* In 1C52, Milton lost his wife, 
who had lx>m him tliree daughters, and soon after 
married another, who died in childbed the ssime ye«ir« 
To divert his grief for this loss, he resumed his His- 
tory of EoglarMi,^ and als<i niaile some pn>gress in a 
Laiiu dk!tionary, and still composed nuich of the 
I*Btin correspondence of his office. On tlie death of 
Cromwell, he employed his pen with gf^Jit alacrity 
to check the increasing feeling in lavour of the 
restoration. On the restoration, Milton took refuge 
ftir some time in the house of a friend. His Defences 
of the People and Iconoclastes were called in, and 
optlered to be burned ; but tlie anllior was reported to 
h^ive nliscondeii ; and in the art of indemnity which 
followed, hia name formed no exception. He appears, 
however, to liflvc Ijeen some tiiat* tn the custody ttf 
thi 9iifeaiit-at-arms, but wan at h-ngLh discliar^id, 
« it is saicU owing to tlM. fj lemtly intcrpo^ttiun uf 





Sir Williani Davenant^ wIjo had received iimilflr 
kind offices from Milton, wheji endangered by tut 
adherence to tlie royal cause. In reduced 
stances, and under the discountenaDce of power, ht 
now removed to a private resid^icej near nls hnm 
house in the city, and, his infirmity requiring fianlr 
fitd, was led, in his lifiy-fuurth year, to takf. If > 
tlhrd wife, Elizabetli AlinshulL lie now icnnnt 
tlie poetical studies which he had for sonie jor 
laid aside^ and, leH In repose to meditate npoD ttv 
lofty ideas tliat filled his mind, pnjduced ha m. 
mortal Paradise Lost, which was finisbed id IGfi&^ 
and first printed in lt5G7, in a small 4to. Them 
which he obtained for it was five pounds, with aOBi- 
tingency of fifteen tJependent upon the saJe of twi 
more impressions, the cupy right, however, remuBiif 
his own. Paradise Lost long struggled with Ml 
taste and political prejudices, l»efore it took ssecait 
place among tlie few productions of the htimao Btti 
which continually rise in estimBtion, and 
limiLed by time or pUice. In 1670, ap] 
Paradise Regained, which he is said to 
ferred to its predecessor. With Paradise 
appeared the tragedy of Samson Agonbtes, 
upon the ancient model, and abounding in 
descriptive beauties, but exhibiting little 
matic talent, either in the development < 
delineation of character, and never intended for tlif 
(itage. In IG72, he composed a system of logk, 
after the manner of Ramus ; and the foUowing yw 
again entered tlie field of polemics, with a Trealiie 
of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toteratiaii, aud 
the best Means of Preventing the Growth of Popeiy. 
A publication of his &miliar epistles, in Latin, lad 
of some academical exercises, occupied the bft y«r 
of his life, which repeated fits of the gout wwe fto* 
rapidly britsging to a close. He swk tlsnqittltj 
under an exhaustion of Uie vital powers in Norea^ 
ber, 1674, when lie liad nearly completfd hit wai^^ 
sixth year. His remains, with a numerous im 
splendid attendance, were interred in the churdt d 
Cripplegate, where llie elder Samuel Whitbntd \m 
erected a monument to his niemory. Dr S|vat, 
bishop of Rochester, as dean of WestminBler, 
him a monument In the abbey, wheri^, 
1737, one was erected to his niemorj liy 
Benson. 

Milton was distinguished in his youth for pefsn*! 
betiuty ; bis habits of life weTe those of a ftadetit 
and philosopher, being strictly sober and toBpcrttie; 
his chief relaxations cunsisteil of music Bud oout«na- 
tion. His temper was serene and clie«^*ai«i 
although warm and acrimonious in cantrofvfvy, hi 
appears to have indulged no private cttntiliM, and t« 
have been civil and urimne in the ordimuy 
course of society. Of tlie subliniity of ih* | 
and tlie depth and variety of t!ie learning of S 
tJiere can be no difierence of opinion j and ta 
to the first, his own ctnmtrymen, al 
scarcely mkrnt that he has ever be«n cqoi&Bi 
Had he never even written Paradise I.,oiirali Al- 
legro, Penseroso, and Comua, mtut Vuive «uunH 
him a poet In the most elevaled sense of th« mtL 
In his pn>se writings his spirit and vigour an il^ 
i^triking, and his style, although soixietin>es hanli iW 
uncoutfij is pregiuiut witli energy and iriiij^iiiw 
Moving in tlie ranks uf |iarly himself, no mB^ fl^ 
has been more runcomusly attacked thtil Itel^ 
Mtlton^ by political animot^ity ; but after all lb 
deductions it has lieeii able to make, as a Mi ^ 
genius he will ever tank among tlie chttC gkritt ^ 
ttie English nation. 

The l>pst editions of tJie poetical worici of 
lire tiio^c of NevNtun, Hawkins and To(M (A 
bvo, witli hi^ life In one vulutae). H 
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hk^c bp^n ]5iih1is1ipd liy SymmQuds. witli an account t 
tjf his lift! (7 vi)k , 8vu.) Thomas VVaiton pwblishttl 
an fdilioii of tiie minor i»opiini, vntii a vahtublc coiii- 
tnHitarT. Iti 1825, an iin^»ubii^ieij wurk on the 
Christian Dot'trine was discovered umun^ some 
sUiti? pa^>ers, and puljiislie<d in lUe originaT Latin, 
and in an English traiiiibitmn, hy Mr Sumner, a 
royal dmplaiiK This piibtiralioii led to a new di^ 
otsston, iHj-t only of the theoltijijieal ieneis, hut of the 
er*'iieral meritis t>f Mjkcm, in the ptriDiiiral works *)f 
llii^ lime. The uio^t celf bmtetl t realists thu-^ \m>- 
*hiectl were the one in tJie EdinburjB;h Review by 
Mr Macau lay, and ilie txne in the Christian Kxaiiiiner 
(Biiston, America) by the Rev. Dr Cliaitnuig', 

MI3»IES {fu^Wf imitation). The Greeks ^ave this 
iinnie to slinrt plays, or theatrical exhihTtions, the 
object of whidi was to represent some action of a 
simple nature. They consisted merely ot' detacheJ 
9ceae-'i, generally of a comic character, aiid often of 
a dinlo^e compcised extemporaneously ; tliey were 
roinmonly exhibited at feasts, but appear to liave 
ali*o been iK'caaionally reppc-sented on the stage. 
The mimes of Sophron of Syracuse were a kind of 
comic deliueaLions of real life in rhyilimical I>oric 
firose, whieh Theocritus imitated in his Idyls. 
Among tile Romans, tJie mimes were, at firsts irre- 
|ifidar comedies, cakmlateil to amuse ilie people by 
their broad humour; tliey afterwards assumed a 
more artificial form. The actors who performed 
them were also called mimes, and diCered from the 
pnntomimes (q. v.), wtio represented every ihmg" by 
mrlion. Dedmus Laberius (50 B. C.) and Tublius 
i?yrus, Ids contemporary, were the principal tnimo- 
praphers, or authors of mimes. See Zieglerj De 
MiiHfx fioma/toTftiH, Gottingen, 1789. 

MIMIC, See Pantvmime, 
MIMNERMUS; the name of en ancient Greek 
poet ftnd musiciaiif known, aooording to Atlienfeus^ 
BA the inventor of the pentameter measure in verfvifi- 
(Utton. StralMJ assigns Colophon as the city oi his 
liirih, which took place about six centuries l>eftiie 
liie commencement of the Cliristian era. Horace 
speaks m tiie highest terms of his love elegies^, which 
he prefers ta the writing of Cailimarhus^ while 
Propertius places him before Homer in the ex:preS' 
sion of the softer pttssions. Both he and his mis- 
tress, Kanno, are said to have been rausii^ians by 
profession, and to have heeti eelebraied for Uieir 
performance on the llute, especially, according to 
riutnrch, in a particular nir, called Kraiiias, used 
at the Athenian sacrifices, A few fragments only 
of his lyric |»ot'ms. have aime down to posterity, as 
preservefi by Stobieus ; iliey are, however, of a 
cliaracter which leads us to suppose tliat the \ag\i 
reputatiua be enjoyed was not unnieritetl. Notliing 
't» known of tlie time or manner of his death. See 
Sclionemami's De f'ifa ei Vttrm. Mimnertni^ Gottin- 
gen, 18^4. 

MIMOSA. See Senxitwe Phint. 

MINA (,»••), among the Greeks; a wei|jht of a 
Inindred drachma ; alio a piece of money vuliied nt 
a Intndred drachroa ; sixty of them were e(|iuvalent 
to a talent. 

MINARET; a round tower, peneraUy snrrouniled 
with balconies, and erected near the nio?qiies tn Mo- 
liiinimedan countries, from which tbe muezzin siun- 
mons the people to prayer, and announces the hours, 
l>ell5, as is well knowii^ not l>eing in uaa among the 
Mohammedans. (See MvstfHe.) 

MINAS GKRAES; a province of the central port 
of Braiil, so called from the richness and variety of 
Its mines. U is between 14^ and 2^° south latiludu 
and ib9 20' and 5S^ 30' west longitude, to the south 
t»rtJlie proviiices of I'emBnibuco and B^ia. It is in 
general mountainous^ witfi an agreeable and healthy 



climate, tiiid a fp^rtile soil, yielding a great variety of 

fruits » aromatic plants, &c. Its mineral proiluctions 
are gold, iron, lead, qiucksilverj an^enic, bismuth, 
antimony, diamonds, and other precious stones, salt, 
sulphur, ^c!. It contuins a population of 5144^00 
inhabitants, of whom 131,000 are wJiites, 150,000 
free nmlattoes, 61,641 freebkcks, aiui 18^,000 slave*. 
Chief town, Villa-Rica, 

MINCIU (Mincius); a considerabk river of Italy, 
winch flows from lake Gafda, and, after forming tlie 
lake and mars I u^ that surround Mantna, falls into il)e 
Po ei£^ht miles below the city. Its baitk«; are remark* 
ably fertile, and are celebrated by Viri^il, who was a 
native of tliis country, for the beauty of their scenery. 

MINDANAO, or MAGINDANAO; one of the 
Philippine islands, and iicj^t to Lu^m in point nf size, 
of a trianguiur form, about 300 miles long, anil 105 
broad, wiUi many dt*p bays ; discovered by tlie 
Spiiniords who accompanied Magellan, in 1 521. It 
lies south east of Manilla, at the distance of 600 
miles. All the country, except upon tlie sea-coast, 
is mountainous, yet it abounds in ric4}, and pruijuces 
very nourtshing roots. Tliere are infinite numljers 
of the palm-trees, called isago. (q. v.) This island 
likewise produces all fiorts of fruits that are to l^e 
fouuil in otlier islarids of tliis archipelago, but Uie 
ciiinamon-tree is peculiar to Mindanao, and grows on 
the mounttiins without cultivation. In the sea be- 
tween this island and ttiat of Xolo, very large pearls 
are taken, Lon, 12ti!'^ to \m° ^T E.; laL ^^ 40' it* 
y " 56' N . The population is abou t 1 ,000 ,000. — Mui- 
danaa^ the princi|-kal town aid tlie residence of the 
stillan, is on the Pelangy, aliout six miles from its 
mouth; Ion, l«4*' 40' E.,- lat, 7"^ i)' N. Tlte town 
properly called .Mindanao contains only al)Out twenty 
houses^ but Selnngan. opposite to it, makes witlt it 
but one town. See PAtitipptnes. 

Ml N DEN; a town of Prussia^ in the province of 
Westphalia, government of .Minden, on tlie left bank 
i.f tlie Weser; lat. S^'' IT' N.; ion, S** 5:i' K,; popu- 
latioii, 8960. It is on« of Uie oldest towns in Ger- 
many, and WAS formerly the *iee of a bis^honric, 
seculariMd in 1048, Us iortifications have bet-n 
repaired since IS I J; the stone bridge over the Weser 
is GOO feet long by twenty-four wide. It lies partly 
on a plain and partly on a momitainous ridj^e. in 
which is a singular opening, called Furfa H'estphit- 
iiaif tlmiugh wiiich the Weser flows. Minden was 
twice captured by the French in the seven yeHrs* 
war (1757 and 1759), and a third time in 1814. riio 
government of Mindeii formed a part of tlie kingdiim 
of Westpfmlin in 1807, and, in 1810, of the French 
department of the Upper Ems, Jn i814, it was 
restored to Prussia. 

MtNDORO, See Fkilippines. 

MINE, in military Ian gunge ; a subtcrrani'ous pas- 
sage dug nnder tiie wall or rampart td a fortification, 
or under any building orotiier object^ for tlie piu-iMjs* 
of blowing it up by ennpowder. The gunpowder is 
in a box ^ and the place where the powder is Imti^ed 
is called the thamhtnr (in French, fuitrtteau). 'the 
passage leading to the powder is termed tlie gnUertf ; 
tlie line drawn from tlie centre of tlie cliamber jier- 
peivdtcularly to the nejirest surtlace of the gniund is 
called the iinrnf itast reahtance. It has been found, 
by es-perieiice, that the fi|:ure produced by tlie explo- 
sion is a pamlwloid, and thfit the centre of the powderj 
or charge, occupies the fvcus. The pit, or hole nuide 
by springing the mine, is called the cxvtivniwn. The 
fire is communicated to the mines by a pipe, or h*ise» 
made of coarse cloth, who** diameter is al>tnit an 
inch and a half, called a tmtcUson ;for tlie filling of 
wliicli near half a pound of }>owder isalhnvetl to every 
foot), extending from the clwmber to the entrance of 
' the gallery, to the end df whidi is ixt?d a matclt, that 
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IliH miii«*r who sets fir^ to it may have time to rvljre 
Ijefcire tl reotrhea llw vlmmlwn 'Ihe saucisHOti is Jaid 
ill B suiiill triniglj, t alleJ au att^tt, t» prfvf iit It froJii 
(Xintructtng nnj dnmpiiess. 1 liis i^ rnadi* of boanJs. 
The miiieJi of a fortress are called etmnfermines, tin? 
gnllery of wliich runs under the cavereii way ninug 
tiie outer marj^fiii of the fosse, Fmin ilm, rainiticu' 
Lions, called rameattjr, extendi uiider thi* gbcis, ffum 
which ajETfi^n Itttle piiSftnge^ are mside uii botli side.f, 
in adhrd uip&n!; fin- ii^^ienlng and Bndinjr unt the 
irrpmy's subtprranetnis moveiiients. If the |Kj\vder 
is lotl^ed so deep uritier the g^nninti diat its #^xplwsiun 
h not perceptible on the siirfiice, it yet iiliak^s ttie 
ground nil rou*i*l, and d<^stroys the hostile mines in 
the neitrhboiirliOiMl. This is ihe glt^ dtr cvmpresMmn^ 
invented by Helidor. The mining- war has many 
pfctiliarities. The miners are oflen iLrmcd with ?ihort 
w*apont»^ ns pistob and t'lil lasses, in onler to defend 
themseU'es if they meet &. hostile mine. Tlie mines 
are often so long that it is necessary to convey fresh 
air by artificial means to ihe mrM advatice^l work- 
men, and tliose who ftiint are passed buck from one 
to the other ; the same is done with the deadj if a 
combat ensues 1>p1o^v. Frequently, al«=o, halJs, made 
nf all kinds of substances which pniduce an offensive 
smoke, are lig^hted, in order to sto|j the enemy» pro- 
vided the niine pennit<i the party who leave the ball 
an easy retreat. Sometimes mines are dug in the 
field, with a view of blowing up such of the enemy 
as can be alhired t<> the spot. In sach case, a small 
body ijf rtien must someiimes be placed there, in order 
to induce the enemy to attack them ; the^e eure sac- 
rificed with the enemy, 

MINE; an excavation for obtaining" minerals from 
ihe bowels of the earth. The mlnernls are found in 
veinn, strata, lumps, and contain ^oM^ silver, pUitina, 
milcksilver, leail, iron, copper, tin, zinc, calamine;^ 
lusmuthpColwih, arsenic, inaii^Tiiiese, antimony, roolyb- 
tlena, ami other metallic sulistaoces; also suJphnr, 
hrown-coal, pit-coal, bitumen, alum » and all combi- 
luitiuns of sulphnrtc acid vi?ith metallic baizes. The 
mines are generally iIeBomiFiBte<l from tlie snbstancses 
obtained fr^un Ihem ; for im^tance^ f?old, silver, iron, 
lead, coal, alum, i;fllt-mine<^, kc. We niust riistin^ 
^lisb, L the mine* in primitive motmEains ; 11. tfiose 
in flcpta inountiiins j III. Uio?se in nVhivion*, 

I. Of the flr<^t sort Ihe most importmit am ttte 
fulloiivinfr : — 

I. Theiaines in (he ConliUeras, in Spani-^h America. 
There are few reg^ions so remarkable for tiieir ridmesa 
in minerals as this chain of mountains. Tlie mf«t 
important mines are the silver mine^; yet then^ are 
also !ieveral ;e;ohi quicksilver, cop|HT, and lead mines. 
In Chile, e<ipecifllly in the province of CiMjnimbo, are 
several silver and some important copfver mines. The 
richness of ihe silver mines of Potosi (Byenos Ayres) 
may be jud^jetl of frum tlie fact that over 1300 millions 
of dollars ha%*e l>een cola ml there since the year 1545; 
but the ores are now poor Copper, leiul, and tin 
are ako ftomd in Buenof* Ayre*, the latter, however, 
in IwfhIk of sand or chiy, from which it is obtidned by 
wash i Of?, On the opposite side of the chiiin, in a 
low plain, arc the silver minesof Connuijaya, fnmoiis 
for the hir^e lump's of solid silver, which they form- 
erly fiinii>lied. and of which one weighetl eiplit hun^ 
dred pounds. In Peru, there are forty diatricta 
particularly famotis for their pold and silver miJies. 
<iold is found c^ptTially in the provincis of Guallaa 
and FatRE^anii silver in the districis of riOantjyayar 
Tasco, aivd ClwUi. The mines of Pasco, which 
iwetUy-five years ago pn>iluced mcire than two mil- 
lions of dollars yearly, had Iw'en. like most of those 
nf Siiuih America, very nrpru^emly niaosvfretl. till, in 
1H16, miners from Ct»niwull Ih'i;>iih to work them by 
nivatLs of steam-engines* The luiiifs of tlie prov ince 



of Chota now furnish aboirt 42,000 pounds troy of 
silver every year. The quicksilver mine nf G uanok 
velicA, in Peru, is the only one of this kind in tin 
new world. In the pnjviiKje of Guantajaya, rod- 
sal t mines abo are found. North at the province of 
Chota, the Cordillems are oot so rich in metals. Ib 
New GrenadE there are several silver miiief; it 
AroUf ill Caraccas, a copper mtneexistSp wttich yieUb 
1400— ^ItiOO cwt, of metal yearly, and at Sangi Fi 
rock-suit and pit-coal ore found. Akhou^ii Meilei 
contains various nietnls, very little except stiver hi 
l>een obtained from ilmi cuuntrj. Almost all ik 
mines are situated in the Cordilleras^ and cotisistd 
3000 piis» which comprise 4—5000 beds, t>r Uycn* 
and maybe divided into eight larf^e dislncls [tvales), 
liegijining from the south ;— a, the district of OBsacs, 
UD the southern bomidary of Mexicit, which, bcsids 
tlie silver mines, contains tlie only gold iniuc of tlui 
state ; it. tlie tlistrict of Tasco, fifty to seventy miln 
south-west from Uie city of Mex:ico ; e. thedt&trictof 
liiscania, about fifty miles tiorth-east from ll»e capi* 
tal, contains the luiiies of PechucOt ^eal del Monte, 
Moran, all very rich; rf. ihe district of ZiuiafiM 
contains, besides maiiy silver mines* beds of lent 
and arsenic ; e. the district of Guanoxuato, ooa- 
fains the richest mine-s of Mexico, and amoiif^ oihert 
those of Guanu3LUBto. Catorce, Zacatecas, and 
Srimbrerete. This district prmluces half of all the 
silver of Mexico, In the neigh lx)urliooil of this db- 
trict copper mines are also worked, yielding oimiiaUy 
40O0 cwt. There are also mines ot tin and qxiicksU- 
ver* /. The district of New Galicia, where the rich 
mines of Bolanos are. g. The district of DiimwD 
and Sonora. A, The district of Cliihuahua. Beskm 
the mines con turned hi tlie^e di'^tricts, there are seve* 
lal others in Meidco, Ihe working of all the minti 
of Spanish America has been very imperfectly carried 
on until the present tinier, borne years afo Mnrcnl 
joint-sliX;k companies were established in Engted 
and on the liliine, for the purpose of cotidiictinr Um 
better, Miioy of the companies suffered laf|^latfei* 
The produce of silver in Spanish America at Ike 
beginning of ihe present ceulwry, according ti» A. 
von Humboldt, wasi 3, Srsu, 153 marcs, about 2 ,03f^^0 
Ills, troy, of ihe nominal value of about 3l,l3^>.O0O 
dolEars. Of this sum, Mexico yielded ttiifQ,iiO 
marcs ; Peru, 573,^58 marcs i Buenos Ayrea, 163/818 
uuirc^, and Chile <^ii,U57 marcs. Gold is princJfinJty 
obiained in America by washing. The praidviJ 
l^ohl'Wa«^liin^ arc on the western side of the Corwl' 
l**i-a?< ; in New (ireUHdri* from tJic province of Bar* 
liacoa to the i«£ihmys of Punuma ; in Chile, aiidontht 
shores of the gulf of California ; or on Uie eastern 
^ide in the upper valleys of the Amaion. The wt^ 
ings of New Grenatia al'to furnish platina. 

i. The mine!! of Hungary, includii^ thoM of 
Tninsylvania, and of the Bannat of TetiM^twar, ooni* 
pose four {^reat districts : — a. the north- wesUPtn, 
which includes the miur;; of Scliemnita, Knemoiit, 
Kctnigsber^. Neusohl, Schmo'lnitz, Bethler, Roseiiau. 
^c, which chiefly furnish gold, silver, co|»p«^, leid. 
&rc. ; A. ihe ntirih-eastern, contiiinin|r Uie minei of 
Napybanya, Ivapnick, FeL-^cfbanya, Wi&ibaDja, 01^ 
po«.I:iunya and Olapos, which all yield gold, beaidcf 
the mines of MarmanjRcht which fumisfi grmt t|Qtt0- 
iities of inm ; c. the eastern dLsLrict, in whioh 
ihe mines of Nagyag. KGrosbanya, V*<»rae$|iatait, 
Bt^itia^ CserU'hch, Fatibiy, Atmas, Porkura, Bo^ 
sebum, and Stoiiisclui deserve notice, which diifif 
funiish gold and copper ; near Vayda-Tf tmiad and 
Gyahir are important iron mines; </. the south-w«i- 
tern district, or the mines of tlie Bannlit of TiWit 
war, yielch silver and copper in Onivitja, Mckliiim» 
Sftaska aud Dognacftka, while in Dombrpwa 
lludiefslwfgi itmi^ quicksilver, aiid cobalt ate < ' 
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«fl. tlungfirf cnntums also mines of pii-4:aBl and 

niclc-j^t, Uvi? Iiitler rspeci»Uy iin the btnks of the 
Danybe, tl»c MarEiaruedi wid the Nera. The whole 
producfi of H iingary itmouiits to 5WO uiarcs (3250 lbs. 
inij) uf ^Id^ 65/K)0 marcs (53,123 Ihs. troy) of 
Biker, 36 ,CX)0— 40,000 cwt of Ciiifwr, (}— ^000 cwt. 
of lieaii* ftnd RboiiC 00;000 cwu of iron. 

3. The mines of the Aii&i mo im tains (q. ▼,) an* 
very impurtaiic ; they coiistitiite thu district*! of Koly- 
vaii, Zuicof, TchercpaiKjfsky, Sineoofjiky» Ntkolaisky, 
PhtUlxjJkkj, &c., with a yearly produce of upwanls 
€jt 3000 nuins (18T5 lbs. troy) of gtdd, (in laUT 
times more), flO,OCX>ij«ircs (37^500 lbs. troy) of silver, 
aitd a ct]iifii«Jenible quantity of copper, iron, aod 
lead. 

4. The mines of the Urn! (q. v,) ere dispersed, at 
difJenpot di*fLHUC!es, around l-^kateriolHirg ; those of 
1 otiriusky produce uliout 20,OOri, iind those of Oou- 
lopc he |Vi k y 40, OOU c wt . of coppe r y ea rl y . The iron , 
which is uhlitiiied in the regions of BalgfxJat and 
Keskjiimr, amounts to more than 1,000,000 cwt. 
yearly. Neur Bereaov, BOO mjirc^ (312 ibs. troy) of 
ffold were formerly produced ; but the quantity is 
ttow hr more consah^rable, 

&. Ttie mines of tlie Vo*:ges and the SchwarEwald 
(Black fon^ft). In the farmer, nothini^ but iron is 
found ; in tJie latter, silver, ftt Ba4enweiler, Hoohberg 
and Wolfach, ftmounting to 1800 marcs (1125 ibs, 
tmy); at tlie first of ibese places, moreover, 800 ewt, 
of iead are obiaineil yearlr, and at Wittictien, cobalt; 
besides irun in different places. 

6. The mines of the IfarU: a. tliesiker, lead, and 
copper mines, &c,, of the I'pper Hortt, in the envir- 
ottf of the mining towns ol Clau^thal, Zeilerfeld, 
L«itf«itluil» Wildeinann, Grnnd and Andreasber^ ; 
k goUl, silver, and copper mines, near Goslar ; e. 
copper mines in the neighbourhood of Lanterberg ; 
d. iron minesatLauterber^, U'alkenriecJ^ tUbingermla 
and Blaukeiiburg ; e. £.ilver, lead, nnd iron mines, in 
the vicinity of Mflgdespm Off: annual produce, about 10 
niarcs (di lbs,, troy) of j?uld, 30,tX)0m«rcs (18,760 lbs. 
troy) «f ailver, 2000 cwt. of copper,, fiO/XX) cwl, of 
lead, 80,000 cwL of litharge, 200,()<J0 cwt of iron. 

7. Mines in the eastem part of dennany : a in 
the Saxon Eragebirgej at tlie towns of Freiberi?, 
Marleilberg, Asnaberp;, Ehrenfriedersdorf, Johimn- 
ge org g B i i adt,8diDeeberx. ourmal yielding of 52,000 
inaiGB (SiySOOibs. troy) of silver ; at AUenberg. Gey- 
er, fihfieiilfiaiendorf, ^itinwntd, annually :i — 40(X) 
c^wt. of tin ; at Scshneeberg. annually 8000 cwL of 
cobalt, eOO cwt. of copper, 80,000 of iron ; 6. in 
Bohemia : silver, at Joachimstli&l, Mies, PrsibrBm, 
4c^ 13.800 marcs (8625 llis. troy)", tin, at Schaken- 
wald, *wx, 2000 cwt. ; cobalt, ^tlOOcwt, ; lead, 1800 
cwt, ; imn, 1 fK3<,000 cwt. ; r. in the Fichtelgebirge, 
proicipally iron, anuually alxint 60,000 cwt. ; d. in 
Moravia, at Iglau, Stc, 4-5000 marcs (2500—3125 
lbs. troy) of silver ; e, in the Hiesen^^ebirge, at Jauer, 
Ktipferber|f, Reiclienstein, 1*30 cwt, of copper, 5G0 
cwt. of «»ialt ; 1900 cwt. of Braejiic, 1200 cwt. of 
fiulpliiir, SO,000 cwt« of vitriol. 

8. Mines jn the middlef and north-western parts of 
Fmiice. Thcjse at \ illefoil, in the department of 
liie Losere, yield 2000 cwt. of lend, ami UYM} marcs 
(1000 lbs. tfoy) of silver \ at Pcndlaouen and lluel- 
goat, in Bretaftie, 10,000 cwt. of lead, 2UO0 marcs 
(12d0lbs. troy)ofVil\rr. 

9. Mines of Great Britain; iron, in Wales, 
150.000 tons; Shro|ishii-e and Staffordshire, 180,000 
tons ; Yorkshire uial Derbyshire, 50,000 tons j 
Scotland, 20,000 tons ; total, 4(K1,(XK1 U^us ; Cfipper, 
1 — 1 1 ,000 tons : lea» 1 i n N ortliom lierlu rid , 1 2, ( KJO 
Ums : North Waka and ShfO(>shire, H<XiO ; York- 
shire, 4S00 tons: Derbyshire, 4<XM» Urns; Scotland, 
Devon, Cuniwai), tsouUi Wales, aOOO tons ; UanH, 



31,500 tons: tin, in Cornwall and Devon. 2800^ 
dOOOtona, 

10. Mine® of Scandinavia : Norway prodiices 1600 
marcs (1000 lbs. troy) of silver; at Kon^sberg, in 
1T6S, 40.000 Biarca (25J00O Ibs. troy), 7200 cwt. of 
copper, 140,000 cwt of iron, 4000 cwL of smalt, 
10,000 cwt. of alum ,- Sweden, 8—3000 marcs iJ250 
— 1875 lbs. troy) of siker, 18»SO,000 cwt, of cop- 
per, 1,500,000 cwt of iron, 

1 L Mine* of the Pyrenees : these are insigtiificant, 
and iron only neeti be mentionetl. 

12. Mines of the Alps: they are not, by any 
means, proportioiteii to tlie immense* masses of llinse 
mountains ; the silver mine<i of Allemont, in Daii- 
phine, annually prixluce 2000 marcs (1250 Iba. troy) j 
the iron mines of Allfvard, in tlie defnartineiil of the 
Is^re, tlie lead and siK^er mines of Pesey, in Savoy, 
formerly prwlnced 4000 cwt. of lead, and 2500 
marcs (1668 lbs, tniy) of silver annually ; the iron 
mines of Cogim and Traverselle, in Piedoiont, annu- 
ally yield upwards of 200,000 cwt, of iron ; the 
copper mines at Falken^tein and Sdiwatt, in tJie 
Tyrol, formerly were of importaiKf ; the p;old 
mines, at Gastein and Muerwinkel, in SulUbur^, 
annually yield 118 marcs (74 lbs. troy) of gold ; the 
iron mines in Saltzlmrg and tlie Tyrol, annually pro- 
duce CiO — 70,000 cwt. ; the iron mines, in Stiria, 
450,000 cwL ; those in Corinthia, 260,000 cwt,; 
and those in Camiola, 100,000 cwt.i the copper 
mines at Schladming in Stirta. at Kirschdorf in 
Carinthia, at Aganio in tlie territory of Venice, and 
at Zamabor in Croatia, Itirnish copper containing: 
silver •, the sine nitnes St Raibel in Carinthia, annu- 
ally produce 3400 cwt. ; the lead mines at Villaeh 
and Bleil»erg, kc, about 50,000 cwt.; the ouick- 
sifver mines at Idria, about 1500 cwt; the nx'k-Jialt 
mim*s at Hallein, Berclitesgmlen, Aussee, Iscliel, 
Hallstadt, &c., upwards uf 3,000,000 cwt. of Kilt 

13. Mines uf the countries bordering on the 
Rhine, and of the Ardennes; copper is obtRined 
from the mines of Rtieinbreitenbach and Dillt-nburg, 
about 1200 cwt. yearly; lead and silver, from the 
mines of llultapfel, Tfingstwiese, Lmwenburg, Aug^t- 
liach, Khi^ntlial; of the former, 12,000 cwt ; of the 
hitter, 3600 marcs (2187 lbs. troy); iron of an excel- 
lent quality, and in great quantity^ is procured in the 
Stahloerg, in the environs of the tnwti of Slegen, on 
the blinks of the Lahii nnd Sayii, at Hohenkirclieia 
in Hesse, on the Ilmi^druck, in the Fifel, in tlie ter- 
ritories of Luxemburg, ^c ; ndamine, in tlie vicinity 
of Limbnrg, in the Netherlands, 14^ — 15,000 cwt, 
yearly: in the neigfhboiurhood of A ix-la-Chapelle, 
3O_40,OCJ0 cwt.; in the cotiuty of Mark, 2000 cwt,; 
Ui!id, at Yedrin, not far froni Nannir, 4O00 cwt., 
together wiUi 7tX) marcs (4M7 lbs. troy) of silver, 

14. Mijies of various countries: the environs of 
Nertschinskoi in Siberia, «re very rich in useful 
minernls,and yield 30— 35,Of»0nit«rcs(l8,75<l — 21,760 
llw. troy) of silver. The mineral weallb of Spain and 
Portugal is now almost exliatisted ; the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden formerly furnished 20,000 cwt.; 
die lead mines only are still productive, yielding 
anmially more than 00,000 cwt There are tM»pper 
mines in Japan, China, Persia, Ambia, in Tnrtary, in 
the ishintis of the Imiiiin Sea. in Barbitry, Morow-o, 
Abys^sinia, &tc ; tin is prixhued in China, Pegu, the 
peninsula Malacca, Siinuitra, Banca, hCt it* *h« 
latter country ah*ne, 70,«)00 cwt. : line is said to hn 
abundant in India; quieksiker, in China aiHiJap«"«" 
Bradl furnisher- 28,0(X> niairs (17,500 ll>s. tn»y> •>» 
p-old yearly, which is more than is obtained fi^ 
any otber cotmtry; Africa at least 71»00 mar^ C*^ 
Ibs. troy), and Soutliem Asia at lea^t 2;X>0 "J*™ 
( 1 250 lbs. troy) yearly. The isbnd of HllJ« conWHW 
a great <^i of iron. 
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II, The mines in Fltrta mountains nrr Tii^Iily 
Imj^wirtiiiit, above ail, Itm cual uibii^s — tlit; |sriiictpaJ 
wtsilth of HritjiLn — tliis country aUme furnish in g^ 
400,00(),CX10 cwL; France 20,(KX),000 j the Nether- 
kutls and the countries along Uie Rbinp, e2,00(),00(); 
Silwsia. 6/K)0,(X)0; Saxnny, l,'AX),0()() ; AustriB, 
081),(KX1 1 Havana, 3-i<>,CK)0 ; Hanover, with tlie rest 
of Gr-rmany, G,()OCJ/iO0, The greater part of tJie 
inm that is procured in Hritain, is from tlie coal- 
mountaiiU). the $ame is the case in oilier (Mmutries, 
for iitslaiice in Silesia. The lead mines in the vicin- 
ity of Aix-hi-Ctiapelle, which annually furnish 1-1^ — 
I6.CK)0 cwt. of lead, and upw^arda of l^i.GOO cwt. vt 
leatt orL% called alquifokf^ used for 3i«;laKing^ earthen 
ware, are in ¥\m\z mountains ; also tlie copper mmes 
in the territory of Maniiafeld, at FrankenWrg, Bie- 
ber and iiiegelsdorf in Hesse, the former yielding 
mm^ cwt, of oipper and 8000 marcs (5000 lbs. 
troy) of silver j the imporUint iron mines on the 
Stahlberg, in the Hessian seig^nory of Sclimalkaldeii ; 
tlie lead mines at Tamowitx, in Upper Silesia, annu- 
ally yielding 5300 cwL of lead ami 1500 marcs (937 
Iba, troy) of silver ; the cralamine and Kiuc mines in 
I'pper Silesia and Poland, which annually atlbrd 
80,000 cwL of calnmine mid 25,000 cwt. ol line ; the 
Bine mines of liritain and otlier cotmtnes already 
mentioned ; the rock-i^lt mines in the southern part 
of Germany, in Cheshire, at Vic in France, at 
Wieliaka and Boclmia, tlie latter afibrdin^ almost 
2,000,000 cwt. 

III. Of no less importance is the mineral wealth 
of the alluvial reg:ioua. Pliitina, the greater part of 
pold, a consitierahle quantity of tin and iron, also 
iliauiomls and most of tlje otJier precious stoues, are 
concealed in aaad, day, he, am! obtained by waslt- 
ing. (q. v.) 

Mining. The science of minin|y includes the anieii- 
tific knowledge requisite fur opening and workmg 
mines, as well as for preparing ores for use. It 
re^juires a knowled^i^e of rameralogy and geology 
(q. v.), and of the dilferent processes reqnisite in 
mine working^, for searching after usefid minerah, 
hringing tliem to the surlace, mechanically and 
c^iemically separating them, and removing all diffi- 
cylties tlial occur in tfte cotirse of tlie work, tlie 
sinking of shafts, propping np the siiperincumbent 
eurtli, so as to give security to die miners, &c. This 
security i^ obtained punly by the fonn of the pits, 
by propping wltli stonejj, by snlTering pillars of stone 
to remain standing, by supports of timber or masonry. 
Muiing also inchuies the building of machinery, the 
prei-Kiration of tlie ore for smelting, or tlie mcchaaical 
Beptirution of the useless minerals from the useful, a,s 
u ell us of tlie diBereiit kinds of the latter from each 
oUier, The preparation of Uie ore coiisists, in the 
first |ilace, in breaking asunder tiie larger pieces, 
and tlien purifying tliem, by means of water, from 
tlie earth which adheres to tliem ; in the s^parathui 
of the coarser substan^^s frrjm the finer, by means of 
a sieve, tlmt moves up and down in water ; in the 
hreiikinp of the ore in stamping-mills, which consist 
either of liauiuiers or iron cylinders, driven up aini 
down, and tn the separation of the linely intersperMj^i 
metal from tlie stone or earth, with which it is siir 
rounded, by wasMng tlie broken ore in troughs or on 
in** lined tables croased by a cmrent of water ; the 
heavier ore remaias, while the lighter earthy and 
suuiy siibstanreH are carrieil away |jy the water. 
Miniag atio tnclutlps tlie final purification of the ore, 
by means of acids, by amaljinnialioo, by fusion, ike. 
Mining Aeatlemie*. In Germany, where tlie 
idenca of mining liad its origin, academies exist, in 
which young men ar« hifitmcted in tlie science of 
mining, and educated as superintendents of niiiies, 
fomiderics, or salt wuikii, I'lioo iuslitutioiw have 
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been iiiiitnted in other roimtnes. Such acadeniVf 
exist at Freiberg in Snxony, at Schemniti in liim. 
gary, at Petersburg, at Pari*, at St Etienne, lic. 
MLXKHAL CAOUTCHOrC, See Ritumem 
RIINEIIALOGY, or THE NATt^HAL HIS- 
TORY OF THK MINERAL KINGDOM, <m^ 
sMered as a pure science^ is of Tery ream diite. 
The observations made at first related simply to tl»r 
usefulness of minerals t4> the purposes of socirlT, Ufj 
it was not before the lapse of many ages thsttSip^ 
en me to lie investit^ted on account oif tbcir gmt 
variety and the iH-autiful arrangemeinCs of 
they are susceptible. The Aivu^m and purmx 
Aristotle evince no valuable observations 

part of that philosopher concerning iiiioeni!i 

are chiefly mentioned by liim because be belief!^ 
tlie former to be derived from the earth, and tl* 
latter from water. The alkisions to mineral fob- 
sLTiices fomid in the wriLinps of Iheophrastus, Pliny. 
Dioscorides, and Galen, are of mure interest Id the 
antiquarian aJid philologist tlian to the nBtunU his. 
torian. No attempt to classify llie<« bodies wis 
made previous to the introduction of alchemy iau* 
Europe by the Arabians j and to Avicenna beloDgi 
ttie merit of the first ommgement. He 
minerals into atones, metals, sulphureoui i 
salts — a division which was ^nerally adopted I 
chemists of tlmse times, tboiigh opposed by 
naturalists, who confined (heir investigations to the 
characters derived froju the eTCtenml forms of roiiii^ 
rak and their supposed medicinal virtues, but with- 
out deriving from them any just grounds of cU 
cation. According to one ur the other of I 
vicious methods was tlie science of 
treated, down lo tlie wxtecJitli century, its < 
either imji'liciily adopting the ideas of the I 
or announcing themselves &s little better Uum 1 
empirical collectors of curiosiite«. 

Agricola (who was born in 1 4£»0, and died la 1555) 
dlrecte^l his views to the uniting tliese two rliMin. 
though he inclined more strongly to the side i 
scholiasts than to tliat of the chemists. All mil 
{cttrjfvru subterrmieii) are divided by him into 9 
or sticlt as consist of liomogeneous |^rtichrs» \ 
com puun tied, or such as are tbnned of heterogepeoui 
parts, taken in a uunerah>in<:-al acceptation of ll« 
terms. The minerals l>elonging to tlie fbcner of 
these divisions are found m four diiferent formsf 
I. ierra; 2, rueeus concretus ; 3. lapis; I. 
/wm, Temt he defines as corpuM /Msih pmdf 
trntnu mbigi^ cttm fiterit asper^uM An 
yKw cum fiierit tftade/actum^ Jit itdum. Theie i 
he divides partly .iccording to some external ( 
ters, partly after their localities, bi cases wbif« tbrir 
names are derived from the ooantries or pUoes iQ 
whicli tliey are found :—Succum oomcrtim* Mi ctrpm 
fmsite sif!Cttm et sybdurum, quod €upti9 m»f 
uoH tHf/ifitttrf seii tiqnetcit^ atU, MimoUHur, i 
pinguiiudme difftrrt a ierra, vel materia es i 
stni. The fossils of this class AgriooUi divk 
vmrra imd pinguia. The former omiaiBla of »| 
partly mixed witti earth {*qI mtrum)^ portly^ 
metal {chrysm*olla, €erttgo, frrruf^o, car-ufeum), | 
mixed IxHli witli earth and metal (o/e 
sutorittm, atumen^ he.) ; to the latter he i 
pliur^ bitumen, sandarach, and aunpignieiitiini. 
stones are the third chiss of Agricolft't 
Lapit en c«rpu$ fosMite ticcum ti thwum, 
aqua hnginfutk tempore rt.r mofiit^ ig*t»^ 
redigit inputvrrem; vet nun moitit nfim^ wm 
ignig iiijueMcii catore. The stones Bire i 
into lapis ^ gemma ^ marmor^ and tiajmrnm. His Jiiot^ 
tion ol metals, being his fourth class. Is etrrptu ftn^ 
mitura Prl ti^nidum vH dumm ^mdem, trti i/widifm 
itqucscif i:atori'. He ettnmerates leii luetUs 'lU 
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last das8 of AgTu»la'8 ay&tem comprelieiKb mixed 
atid corapound fufistia : — I. MixUires of stones and 
juices (jFucvi) ; 2. of earth and iiietAl ; X of stone and 
metal ; 4. ul juice, stone^ and melal. To the second 
luid ihirJ divisions tie reefers line various ores. A 
translation of Agricola's sysU^m iitto Gtruian was 
pulilislied, with ci^niiidtimble additions, hy LeJunaiui, 
at FreyWrfT, in 1809. 

Most of the writers on tuiupraloi^ vvlio succeeded 
Agrk-oia until tJie middle of tlie ibllomng^ ct^ntiu-y 
adopted his system^ ocrasionaily making souit trtillug 
alterations, in conformity to the slow |.iro^;T«i8 oJT 
t:Jit:mistry. Ht'fJier (wtiose Ph^sica S>ithterranea 
was publishi"il io ItiliT) iiiado tlie first impirtant 
Liuiovatioii upon the cbssificalion of Agrlcola. He 
considered water and earth as the remote, and viiri^- 
ous, inrtiimmable and mineral earths (a/i^ suiphnr, 
mercurius)^ as the proximate constituent parts of all 
jDinerab, which he accordingly arranged under three 
classes ; tlie first compreheudiii^ ttio^ stones in 
which the vitreous eartfi constitutes the principal 
ingredknt; ihe second and tliird class containing 
tJic substances in whicJi the two remaining earths 
predominate. Hromelius, who published a book 
entideti Cafahgim Rerum Curiosarum (Gotlienbiirg, 
1698)f relerreii sulplmr and the bitnmiuous suo- 
stances to die same class , which he called *ulphurea 
and pinguia. Magnus von Bromel, a Swede, who 
was the pupil of Biierhaave, published a system of 
mineralogy — Iniedrw^* Hi Kunsca/t om Minertititr^ 
&c. (StMtkholta, \l'Mj)f in which he not only availed 
himself of all the improvements made by his prede- 
ce«ori^ bat also proposed a new chemical division of 
itODf substances Jnlo such as are refractory (a/^yri), 
or calcinable, or vitrescible in die fire, to which 
were added tt»e figured stones {^gumti)^ 

After Von liromel, the ^reat Swedish reformer in 
natural history appeared, whose admimble views 
respectini^ the philosophy of the nattifal sciences have 
ContribuLeil more to the |)erfection of our acience than 
the Labours of all who firt^eded liim ; and yet Linnceuj 
appears to Imve possessed but very little kfiowledi^e of 
minerals, but die complete success with which he 
applied the mptiiod of nattiral history to tlie vejeretable 
kiiiffdom rendered it easy for subsequent naturalists to 
apply his principles to the minej-al kint^dom. Lin- 
tueiis, t04^, lias the merit of calling the attention of 
naturalists to die important cliarai'ters derived from 
die diversity of crystalliaadon, Miiieralogy^ how- 
ever, remained, from tlie time of Linrweus to tlrnt of 
Werner, almost exclusively in the hands of cliejaists, 
who appear to liave reganJed the science ut no other 
iight than as an appendBjyre of chemistry, and who, 
while they degradeii all retard to die natural pro- 
perties nf minerals, believed tliat chemical know- 
led^ was alone capable of affondjinf? the basis of the 
clasaificaiion, nomenciature and dia^iosis of die 
mineral kin^dt^m. To tJiis class of the cultivators 
*>f mineralogy belonged Heiikel, Pott, Wallerius, and 
Cronstedt 

III 1774, Werner publwhed bis work On the exter- 
nal Froperties of Minerals {f'tm dm ausiem Kettn- 
zeichcn tie Fo*silien)^^ work of great merit and 
value at diat jimcture, as it »er\ed to call the atten- 
tion of naturalista to die only correct method of 
arriviof? at a knowled^ of this department of nature. 
The pxtenial characters of minerals had before 
been almost wholly ne^lectwl ; in this ivork they 
were described with uncommon minuteness, though 
tbpy were employed by bim in his system without a 
jtist reg;ard to their relative imfiortance. The pprpatest 
defect^ however, in the viipws of Werner arose from 
his rehicUuice to ascertain the properties of minernls 
iJiroii^h die aid of instruments, lie scarcely avai led 
himself of any otlier means dmn such as were derived 



direcdy through the eye, the haad, and U»e tougiift. 
Hence tfiose characters* depending upon the value 
of angles and different dep-ecs of hardness and speci- 
fic fjravity, and which are now acknowledged to be 
of the hi|>fhest value in mineralogy, were turned to com* 
paratively litde account. Fur a knowledge of VVer- 
iier's system of mineralogy, we are indebu-d to bis 
translation of Cronsted's mineralogy (to whith be 
subjoinetl notes), to his catalogue of the minemi col- 
lection of M. Tabst von Uh.nin.and to several memoirs 
ill the Bergmannht'/te JournuL In addidun to these 
sources^ ^verai expositions of his system have been 
made by his pupils, die best of which is diat pub» 
lisjied by professor Jameson, 

1 lie tundamental principle Iftid down by Werner 
in the classification of mineralls, is their tmfurni 
a^niit/, which he allows to bt? fouiuled on the chemi- 
cn\ nature of tlieir com[.K>ncitt parts, 'i'hrse he distin- 
guishes into essential and accidentiil coni|-MJnent piirts, 
of tlie former of which only does he take notice in his 
arrangement. The esseotiai component jiarts are 
subdivided into predomiiiaat and characteristic ones» 
and generally the characteristic liappen to be, at the 
same time, the predominant constituents. His claiiei 
are four^ which are founded on what be calb the 
fuudamenial c&mstititent parti^vn.^ theeardiy, SBline, 
ind^mmahleand metaUic, each class being named after 
tliat finidamental constituent part whidi predominates 
in and characterises it. Thus he derives his classea 
of eaftli!;^ salts, inflammables, and metab. These 
classes are subdivideil into geneni^ whicli are founded 
upon tlie variety in the component parts uf the 
minerals comprehendetl in each class, there being aa 
many genera as there are predominating, or, at leasts 
charocteristic constituent parts disi^overed in their 
mixture. But neither Werner nor his pupils liave 
been very strict in adhenng to thi^ rule for the forma- 
tion of tlic genera, iliese, as well as the species, Imv* 
ing more frequently been established by them upon 
die natural instead of the chemical properties. 

Werner's system was e^entially deficient in respect 
to unity, in consequence of the regard wliich he 
allowed to die chemical relations of minerals, and, 
like those wliicb precejled his timc^ it was rather a 
mixture of chemistry and mineralogy than the repre* 
sentation of a pure science, — an objection which 
applies with scarcely undimuiished force to the next 
great system, which was presentetl to the mineral- 
ogical world by Haiiy at the commencement of the 
present century, Minerak>gy, however, is under im- 
mense obligations to the abbe llaiiy for bis reseiircltes 
respecting the geometrical cliaracter of minerals. 
His hi hours, connected widi crystallography, gave an 
entirely new aspect to die science^ and conimunicateii 
to its results a degree of that precision and certainty 
which belong to geometry. Still his want of kiiow- 
iedge of die principles of natural history preveutetl 
hiin from remedying Itm faults of his predecessors. 
His system^ like diat of Werner, is founded upon two 
sciences, and consequently wants the order, the con- 
nexion and consistency of parts which belong to tite 
idea of a science. He tiefines a species in minerah^gy 
to be ** an assemblage of bodies, the integmnt mole- 
cules of which are similar to each odier, and luive 
tlie same ctnn position/' The following outline of 
Haiiy *s system is taken frtim his Traite tie Minrr- 
fifogir (Paris 1822) :—€'tasx /. Free acids. Ciaa !L 
Metallic substances, but d^Utute of a metailic 
appearance. This class contains eight genera, vii., 
lune, barytea, strontites, magnesia, alumine, |*otash, 
soda, and ammonia ; and to it is subjoined an appen- 
dix, consisting of one order characteriictl by the 
presence of silex in all its compounds, ami which 
embraces a larger innuber of species titan the whole 
clatis to which It is pppeiiddL Chss ///. True 
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raetaUic snbstancfs. This class coolains eighteen 
^^iinera, churacteriaed by the dlffV^rent metals. CUus 
If. LTnmetallic, cymbusLiblt- substances. 

In procppding to iioliee the lalxt^irs of professor 
Mohs, we come to an era iii the bistnry of minem- 
io^ral science. TJiis eniinetit phiiosnpher, no less 
distinguished as n cultivator of the mathematics tlian 
of raifieralofryt imblished at Dresdeii, in 1^22, liis 
Grttndriix der Minerahigw, a work replete witli new 
am] philosophical viewa of onr science^ His first 
<»bj€^CL is to fix tlic eatact limits of mtnerHlofry? a^'tl to 
eicludp from it a variety of foreign matter lie longing 
tjo otlier sciences, which had before rendered ii a 
heterogeneou^i mass of infnrmatioBi^ iivcapable of 
derivation from constant principles by any regular 
process of rea^ionijig. Hfi then proceeds lo develope 
the science under the fullowing heutts : — 1 . lemiintK 
Jogy ; 2. theory of the system; 3. nomenclaiyre ; 4, 
clkaractcristic ; 5. physiography, U iider the first of 
these he eitplaing tliose prufteftien of lalnerais which 
manifest nu change, either in the properties them- 
selves, or in the substances which possess Uiem 
during their observation or PTtamination* and wbicJi 
irroperties alone form the object of consideration 
in niineralogy, viewed as a pnre science. They 
had before been treated of untie r the denomi nation 
of external or physioil characters, tJiougb, from 
the stress which had heexi laid u|»on chemical 
characters, the greater part of I hem biid been but 
Tcry imperfectly determined ; and this part of the 
stibjt^t is calJwJ ienrttnoh^j^y because, besides the 
|i^ieral Investigation of iJiose properties, it embracers 
also the expUinaUons of the expressions which ^ for 
the sake of prectsion, are nsed in a detcrininale and 
pecttltar sense. Decomposed and imperfectly formed 
miDeimlSy or those which are destitute of several of 
th« properties pieculiar to these Ijodies. are not re 
gitrdfd 09 stiitablf objects for the cotisi deration of 
the sciem^ ; in whicJi respect Oiey are treated like 
mntilated, defective, or monstrous plants or animals 
in botany and Koology. And in order to study the 
prtKitictiiins of the mineral Itintrdoia in their purest 
state, Mohs takes notice of tJiose properties which 
belong to minerals tjccurring in single hidividmiLs, 
separately from tliose which belong to several 
individuals of the same quality, ftirmeii in a common 
space, one being the supp>rt of, or at least contiguous 
Lo^ the other,— of the former of which only does lie 
make U!te in the determination of the sjiecies, while 
he pays no attention to tlie properties of minerals 
eompt/sed of indivi duals beloneing to different species 
(mixed minerals), these lost falling within the pruvince 
of geology. This is a distinction of the highest im- 
portance and utility, in rendering all tlie di'partnieJits 
of fnineraiogy mutually consistei»t, though one which 
liad been almost wholly disregarded by ail hii* pretie- 
cessors. According to this system, the individual of 
the mtneral kingdotia, or tlie simple mineral, h t^ie sole 
object of ininetabgyt and the nattiml properties of 
the simple mlneml are tlie only ones to which, in tliis 
science, we ought to direct our attention. It will be 
obvious, tlirrefore, thtii nil intormtition thus derived 
mast be of one kind, und consequently its aggregate 
conformable to llie lofi>ical itlea v( a science, Mohs 
has pnrtictilarly distinguished Inmseif in treating of 
thut port of terminology which relates to the n^gular 
forms of minerals. The fmidHitieiitBl forms , from 
which he iSerives all the occurring forms among 
minerals, are but foyr in number^ vis., the scalene 
fot}r>sided pyramid, the isosceles four-sided nymmid, 
the rhombohedron, and the hexahedron i ana the geo- 
metrical ctmstnictions by which he illustrate?* iJie 
simple fofirns CBpable of appeiiring tit the iiidividmiK 
of one Rud the same species, or which may produce 
comlnjiatiQfU with one uiiother, etttitlc him to tlie Urst 



rank as a crystallographer. The nstnral.htStorkit 
properties of compomid minerals are treated of M 
the most precise m miner, tlie pre v ions neglect nf 
which hud involved tlie sciejice in numeruus iiBpor> 
taut erroni. Bui oae of Uie greatest iroproveineMi 
under this head was the establishment of an aoetnte 
scale for the degrees of hardness* This w« 
by choosing a certain number of suitable 
of which every precetliiig one is scratched \ 
which follows It, while the former does iii>t ! 
the kitter; and ttte degrees of hardness are c 
by means of numbers prefixed to tbe diflemtoA' 
viduals of the scale. Thus 

1 cxprcnei llui httrdoen of tale ; 

« . fryi»*t»B; 

3 . Gii.ltiHr««»(» 19 

4 . » fiMor*p«r; 

6 , npAtrt«; 

7 . , . quATU i 
^ , , , CSKrutldOCD ; 

lU . . . . dUfliood. 

The second general head under which 
is develoiied, acconling to Mohs, is the tAemy t 
systen), wtiich contains the reasoning or philosophical 
part o\' tlie science. It detertnines tbe idea of llie 
species ; fixes the principle of claasi&e&tkm ; aod 
Mpon the idea of the species it foiindsy aocurditig*lo 
this principle, Uie ideas of ifie genus, tile ordtr, and 
the cias^ ; and lastly, hy applying aiJ these Iditta tt 
nature, the outline of the system thus oonsliiictid ji 
furnished with its contents, in ootifbrmlty tO mr 
knowledge of the productions of nature, a9 obtt^Mil 
from immediate insp*»ctioD. llie idea of the speciei 
is here, fur tlie first time, scientifically obtained, and 
is founded upon all tlie series of natuml propeitief 
without ttie introduction of any considerstkms fureign 
to natural history, which had proved Uie source of 
the contamination tlmt tlie science had before S4i(lcifd 
from heterogeneous prhiciples. The principle of 
classification consists in the resenibUuic;e of mtani 
properties, since in every science the classificitiM 
must rest upon such relations as are ol^ects of tin 
science. On the diflerent degree* of resemblaiiot 
are foundeii the higher ideas of the theorr of the 
sy s te m . Ana ^sem blage of species oonneeted llif the 
highest degree of natural-historical resembtifici ii 
termed a ^enus; an assemblage of simibir gvfiHSai 
9rder; ot similar orders a cto##; and the cuJlKlioi 
of these ideas conformably to the degree of dMlr 
generality^ and applied to tlie productions ofitt 
mineral kingdom, eonstituCea the minmi $j/itm. 
1 he mineral system is tlierefore the eystematir exhi- 
bition of the tiatural resemblancie as obMflrable ia 
the mineral kingdom, or of the conuexioct ntihthiird 
by nature among its products Ijy means oi Cini n^ 
sembhiuce. For thin reason it is called tlie wifwl 
system^ because, in fact, it expresses iittkttre In iMi 
very remarkable relation. 

The tliird idea of tlie science, as developed by 
Mohs, is its nomenclaiure, which relates to tiM C0»> 
nexiim of lu unities with certaiii wopdi, l hn w | t i 
which the ideas and represeniatJocis may tSN» io iS- 
preti^eil as to be conveniently applied in writinf woA 
sjM'hking. Notliin^ is lH>tiercalciilatc«l to furtinh m 
with an idea of the situiuioo tn wliich mineral'^ ted 
Eiefore been placed, tlian the consideration of its fts^ 
mer nomenclature, and of tha method employeil ia 
giving new names. Those wera regarded as the best 
which Imd no si|,^ntficadiua« as is obvious fr^nm thefre* 
qtiency with whidi designations were adopted dtvivtd 
from colours, persons, loctilities, and other i * ' 
ci If luu stances ; and, as res^^ects thos^ 
r( ferred to the coimeiittft of the dilftireiit i 

regard to llietr resemblance, these were still i 

objectionable, iioo« the oooueiiufiexpreMOil by tlvn 
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was either entirely incorrect, or without reference to 
the system in which the names were applied. The 
■omenclature therefore required to be wholly remo- 
' delied, none deservior of the name having before 
existeil, — the reason of which appears to have been 
that mineralogy had not before been treated as a 
science, but as an aggregate of various kinds of in- 
formation, a sort of mixture which would admit every 
kind of knowledge to be introduced, and in which 
nothing could be placed wrong, because in such a dis- 
position there ooold be no order. The order is the 
highest idea expressed in the nomenclature of Mohs, 
and in the selection of the names of the orders be has 
invented but two which are entirely new, having em- 
ployed as many designations from ancient mineralogy 
as would answer the purpose. The names receive 
their signification in agreement with the ideas of the 
orders; thus ;)yr»ee« embraces the minerals hitherto 
called by that name. A mineral which may with 
propriety bear the name of a nteial must really be a 
metal, or it must present the properties peculiar to 
metals. Mica signifies a mineral which may be 
cleaved with fitcility into thin, shining laminsB ; the 
order mica therefore contains only such species as 
present cleavage in a high degree of perfection. The 
name of the genus is a compound name, formed by 
connecting another word with the name of the order. 
Thus we have lead gkmee, augiie spar^ mm fyrUet. 
The generic name also refers to the properties of the 
genus, and expresses, as much as poasible, some 
striking feature of its resemblance with other bodies. 
Such is the name gamei-blende. The genus desig- 
nated by this name bekmgs to the order biemde; the 
individuals which it contains very often look like 
garnet. Thedenominationof the species is produced 
Dy the nearer restriction of the generic name by an 
a^ective. The adjective with whkh the species is 
designated within its genus is taken from its natural 
properties, and in general refers to one of those pro- 
perties of the species which is most useful in dis- 
tinguishing it from other species of the same genus ; 
hence the systems of crystallisation and the relation of 
the cleavage are the most finequently employed<-«Xr 
amples of which are hexahedral, prinnatic, rhnmbohe. 
drai, iron pyrites ; rhombohedral, octahedral, dode- 
cahedrai, prismatic, iron ore, &c 

The great advantage of the systematic nomencla- 
ture is, that the names produce an Inaisc of the 
objects to which they refer, which the trivial nomen- 
clature can never do ; for example, if we hear the 
name periiomous titanium err, and have only an idea 
of the order ore, this at once will produce a general 
image of the species, which will be still more restricts 
ed if we have some idea of the genos titanium ore ; 
but on the other hand, if we hear the name rtaiie, 
and do not know the species itself to which it belongs, 
we never can imagine any thing like a representation 
of tlie object, though, for the rest, our knowledge 
of mineralogy may be very extensive. The termino- 
logy, tlie theory of the system, and the nomenclature, 
form the constituents of theoretical mineralogy. 
Practice, or the application of it to native, requires 
the characteristic the object of which is, to fiimish 
u^ with the peculiar terms or marks, by which we 
are able to distinguish objects from each other, so 
far as they are comprehended in the ideas established 
by the theory of the system. In order to find the 
name of a mineral when its properties are ascertained, 
we make use of the charaOenstic, which consists of 
an assemblage of general ideas, corresponding to the 
system, and expr^sed by single distinctive marks. 
With these ideas are connected the names and dew*, 
roinatioos as &r as the nomenclature extends and | 
requiref, not above the order, nor below the species ; ■ 
and they are by degrees transferred to the hidividual, ' 



in proportion as it enters withfai the compass of those 
generalideas. The characteristic is only useful when 
we have the mineral in our hands, and is nut to be 
studied to obtain a knowledge of the contents of the 
mineral k'mgdom, since the diaracters of its classes, 
orders, genera, and species, consisting of single 
marks or properties, are not calculated to produce 
representations or images of the olgects to whidi 
they refer. Phythgranhy^ the iMt hm of sdentifir 
m'uieralogy, consists of^the asacmblage of the general 
descriptions, and is intended to produce a distinct 
image of minerals. We cannot, by its assistance, 
find the place of a given mineral in the system, or, 
in other words, recognise it ; lor it b independent of 
that connexion, among minerals, upon which th«* 
system is founded. Mobs was the first writer wh«> 
drew the line between the determhiative and tlie 
descriptive parts of mineralogy — a distinction which 
is df the utmost consequence to the perfection of tht* 
science. 

The foregoing heads or departments of mineralogy 
are all equally important and indispensable lor con- 
ferring upon the sdenoe the c h a r acter of a whole, 
though, in the application of the science, the part^ 
are used separately, and, in a measure, independently 
of each other, according to the otjectmview. Tliosc 
who wish to determine an individual occurring in na- 
ture,will find the characteristic the most important de- 
partment, for neither of the others can be of the least 
use to them ; while those who intend to arrive at a 
general conception of the species from knowing it^ 
name, or one m the incBviduals belonging to it, will 
find their views forwarded only by the physiography; 
for neither the characteristic nor any other depart- 
ment of mineralogy, contains any information an- 
swering the purpose in view. Miners lo£y, thas 
developed, fulfills perfectly the denands which natural 
history makes of its several departments. But it 
enables us to answer no question which lies bejomf 
the limits of natural history. Nobody will ever be 
able to infer from the mere natural-historical consi- 
deration of a mineral, any thing with regard to its 
chemical, geological, or economical properties. The 
natural hi^ory system has its provinces exactly deter- 
mined, within which it serves every porpcrse. but 
admits of no applicatiin without ; and these com- 
mendable properties are conferred upon mineralogy, 
as the natural history of the mineral kingdom, solely 
by making it corre sp ond to the philosophical idea of 
a science. It contains merely natural-hisUirical in- 
formation ; i. e. such as procf«ds from a comparison 
of natural-historical properties, and all the rest is 
foreign to it. The development of the wh<Ue, in 
its single departments, is m itself systematical ; and 
what It contains of real systems, the systems of cry^- 
tallisation, and the mineral system itself, really 
deserve that name ; because they are the result of 
the application of one single idea to tlie whole 
compass of a certain kind of information. Tiw 
sdeoce itself forms a whole, being intimately con- 
nected in all iU departments, and strictly sefjaratrd 
from all other sciences, which is a necessary conse- 
quence of a systematic mode of treatment. The 
method employed is so simple, that, on that very 
account, it is immutable ; nor can there be any doubt 
that other methods, compounded of difierent princi- 
ples, from the want of consistency prevailing in tlieir 
difierent departments, will finally also be reduced u> 
this method. We conclude our abstract of the system 
of Mohs^ by presenting the reader with a list of the 
genera, as represented in the translation of the Grun- 
driss der Mtneralogie, by Haidinger (Edin.,l8li;5). 

CLA88 L 
Oaiwa l^Gm. 
l.Hyinmm. t. At»o»plMric«ir. 
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Cemm. Atmoff^hftic vrater. 
OcjiBit B.—dei4. 
Getutra, U Cwimnic add. 8. Muriatic add. 3, SulpHuKc 
Mia. 4. B«ndicncid. & Aneaie acid. 

Oaoia ^—Salt. 
Gtmeta. I. Natf»fi salt. 2. Olaubpr natt 3. NitrwrtJt 4. 
Rock sudt 5. AintiH'iiljirsiilL R, Vitriol t*K. 7. Ep«cm 
aalt B. \luiasalt, ti. Ik.r»i salt. lu. BryUilnriMilt. 

CLASS IL 

OiDax L— i/fl/on!f«. 

O0nen$, I. Opunm halnidi^ H. CrrnM htAtAdf, S, Alum 

Ge/ttnra. I. Parochrom* baryti^. *2. Zmc bury to. 3. Srhee- 
liuiD buTjtu^ i. Uniburytf. 5. Lead liaryte. 

Oai>a«3v— A'<Jrci/«. 
G^uf. J. P<frarl berate. 

Gi'wrtL L StftphyliiM raalju'hit*', «^ UriM?onp nuiUrhlfce. SL 
01iiy«$ malMtrliitt*. 4. Axur« nmJiirhite. d. Emerald mala- 
ehiW. 0. llabrooerott malachite. 

Iftnera, 1. Ear)ilMr« inim. S, CobiiU mica. 3. Iroct mica. 
4k Graphite mi<:»- 5. Tale imica. 0. Pearl mica. 

OatiEkiX— A>ar, 
CtiWTd, L Scbini^r ftpar« IF, fliKth^Qo »par« 3, THphAnii' 
•par. 4. DfMUinie spar, jk Knuptiun^ »jpar, 6. P«taJij],o 
ftpar. 7. F«id6par^ ti. AiiMTite mpar. 9. Ait ire i par. 

Dauaa T. — titm. 
Gff^n^ I. AiKliiluskte. S. Curunduaa. 3. Diamond. 4. 
Topai. h. t'JTiprald- (l QuartE. T. Aidmittv 8. C'lirysu- 
lltip. 9, Hrtraeite, 10. Totu-malirw. 11. Oaruut, 1:?. ZlrooQ. 
13L G«4olijiit«. 

OxQCB a,— Of*, 

Cmtmn^ 1. Utaniani nrv, S, Zlor ore. 9. Copiwrare. 4. 

lliAOTa. &. Schediam on*, <i, Tniitalum orio. 7. Uratilnni 

art. R. Ceritnu oru. 0. Clkramt; ore. It}. Irun ore. II. 

Mmgmnia ore. 

ISiffiwrMi. I. Arwfnic t, T*lluriam. a Anbtnony. 4. Bi«. 
muth. ft. Mercury, 0. SUvvr. 7. Oold. a Platitia. U. 
Iruii. 10. Copper. 

Griwrn. L Nickel pjrritM, % Arsenic pyrit«L 3. Cobalt 
pyrUc**. 4. Iron pyntei. &. Copper pyntea. 

QaDBi \\.-^G\ane«, 
G^nem. I. Copp«r flaiMse. 8. Silver flrlancft. X Le^d 
fUtifV, 4. Tfllurlnm fi1an<cc. |. MotyMenam jurlaoi^- ti- 
Biftinitth gLauc«. 7. AQtlmuoy k1«<ic«. S. Uekme f lancie. 

OuDKH li.^Bimiia. 
Oipttera. I. Gtaticw bleiidt!'. 9. Gamitt blende, i. Forple 
bteruie. 4. Ilubyble»d«. 

Otfnw. 1. Sdlphur, 

CLASS m. 

Oansa i.—Rcjin. 

GenuM. I. lfplirliTaii« rtnla, 

OnDiia 2,—OtoL 

GfirntM l.^MJoeral rri«l, 

Amoiifr thp works on miiienilojry^ Ih* following are 

worlKy of notice : IraiU tie Mim^ah^if^ par A. 

Ur&Hpfiari (Fflris, 1807) ; a Fa^iiliai' Intrmhirtion 

to tKe Stiidj of Crystanograpfiy, by Hpiiry Jomes 

Hrftfike (Lunilon, 18^3) ; an KieraeiiUiry hitiTKUirtimi 

(if the Kn<m'lfHJj^e uj Mineralogy. &c,, by Wiliiam 

l'hillips([,oii(Jon. 1RV3); Hnndhuch drr Mineralugk, 

nm C. A. S. Hujfmdii (Frpibf*rp, 181 1, and cotitliiiied 

by A BrBilliaiipi) ; Mobs' Systi^m of M mpraiiJjynr, 

tmtnteted by William MaiilintFer (^>biiliiir|:li, 1835) \ 

Tfmki de Cr^gtaifffffraphit^. par M. VJhhi HaUg 

(Purtf. 18??*) ; TrnH^ de Mih^nttngie, par M. I'JbU 

Naify {Pftris, 182!?) ; Hnndbuch der OtyktogRosw, mn 

K^rl Camr vfm Le&nhard {neidelbirpf, ISsJO) ; 

Brewitef's IVestise on Minernloirj (h^tijnburpri, 

18g7> ; 0»f Minemlttgw der A. Hart man n (Ilrurrwiii, 

1829). The only comklcniblc work iiih)ii du* H'ience 



whirh bas as yet ap|>cared in Ihc I'liited Stilis of 
Arnericat t^ i\mt of pmffSM>r Clea^'elaod, and mkkdk 
WHS founded, for tJii^ m«9St (lait^ oa the syslemi ^ 
Uron^iiart and Uaiiy. 

iMINBRAL WATERS are those wntitn vM 
contain siicli a proportion of foreign maltcr m to 
reiittpr tliem unfit for common use, suid fi^ive ikB ft 
^iLsible flavour and a specific action iipuii tlnaW 
ecuiifimy. Tbey are very various butJi in th^OB* 
po^iition and tc-mpenitiire, Rnil« of oourse, in tkiifC 
feet upon Lire ^jsiem; they are general ly, homwm^ 
so far iinprp^nated with acid or saliiie bodies lito 
derive from them Uieir peculiariiies, and an tsm- 
monly divided Inlo four dosses r ncidulom or cv- 
IxmBted, saline, chalybeate or lerraginous, and ait. 
pbureous. In regard to temperature, they aw tl*> 
divided into wann^ or tbermnU and cold. The tuity 
stances whiclt Imve been found in usin«-ral waltfitrr 
ertremdy numerous, but those which moft fiMueflftly 
occnr are oxy^ceii, tiitrogen, carbon and fatpmir, In 
diCerent combinations ; lime, iron, magDfsia, 1^. 
Mineral WHters are also divided into arttfidal and 
xialnrul, the fonner bein^ produced in the labotaUifiB 
of tite chemists^ and aoiuetimes niereiy imttationt of 
the natural waters by a combinatian of the sune \a- 
^redients, and sometimes composed of difTerent iii> 
g:redients, or of tlie same in different prD|iartioBt, ii 
sueJi a manner as ta form cnmpoundt not known to 
exist in nature. The saline sprinn eonmak^ in 
reneral , of sji Its of soda and lime, or of magnesa and 
lime, >vith carbonic acid and oiide of iron. The prin- 
cipal are tboise of Pyrmont, Sedlitx, Epsom, lie. Tb^ 
fermg^inous waters liave a decided styptic tone^ and 
are turned black by an infusion ofgall-nats. The inm 
is sometimes in Ibe state of &u oxide, held in solnlinn 
by carbonic acid ; sometimes exists as a sulphate, 
and sometimes both as a sulphate and carlmiBlii 
the waters of Vichy, Spa, ForgeSj Paasji CImIIotIIM, 
Timbridge, Bedford, I'ittsbiirgh, YeJIonr^piJni:!. !■ 
Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, &c.« are nmon^ iJmb. 
The acitluTous waters are chnracterixed by an acid 
laste, and by the disengagement of fixed air, Thry 
contain five or six times Jieir volume of caitoif 
acid gas ; the salts whjch they contain are muriMit 
and carbotiates of lime and magnesia, carbooftli 
Kulptiate of iron, he. ; the waters of Batllf 
Bristolj Vichy* Seltt, New Lebanon, &c,, ai 
lotis. The sufpbureoiis waters arc easily 
by their disagreeable smelU tlieir property of Ur^ 
nishiii^ silver and copper, &c, ; the springx at Str- 
atoga flnd lialUton, Ifarrowgate, MoDati Aii-b^ 
Chapelk^ Aix, and nnmeroui others, are of thiidMi. 

MINERVA (called by the Gneeka Ain*n, lU^m 
Ain^n) ; one of the princifml deities of the heftlhra 
Olympus, vvho!« origin many uiyttiolorlst* derive 
from Kgypt. Acconiing to the fable, JnplCer, N*** 
ing obtftini>d tJie sovereignty of Ltie skies by hia vkv 
tory over the Titans, chose Metis, daughter of Or««ii» 
fcir bi>; wife. An oracJe of (««» ai^ L'niDDf \mA^ 
however, predicted that Metis would first bear bin a 
daughter, and then a son* wbo should deprive him tif 
the liovereignty. To avoid this, Jupiter endaavoafrd, 
by wiles and jfiittery, to get possession of herprrioii, 
and then ^walltiwed her wiOi hifr yet unborn dau|h« 
ter. When the jieriod of her df livery arrive«1, Jupi^ 
ter ex|>erie need a sharp pain in his head, and« havhtd^ 
cauHecl Vulcan to split o(>en his skull, was asUiiiUlif«i 
at tlie sight of a virgin in complete armour, wh» 
danced aknit with a warlike eirthu$ia»m, braiidislibig 
her spear, and clashing her arms, as if on the pooi 
of attacking an enemy. In her character of a wist 
and prudent warrior^ she was eontnsted with the 
fierce, ftirions, and blood^thinty Mars (o. ^.\ ani 
made lier fir&t nppeuraiicc in Uie Imttles of th* fnife 
In the wtirs of ttte giants', she slew Pldte and 
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la Ihe wan of ■ntak, dip aids and 
1 Hercoles to CUym- 



BrilcvophoB {see HippMmOs. buv to 
■id cn i n i H the CtuBONa, mceutn- 



ffif n a h ii rrpmiti cM agaimt the GoripoiK. 
laantdilf «■ Xydcoi. iHooiiral Acbiljes, 
i w pa ni ea Ufami^ pratectcd fab vMe. and inuded 
ibaonTdbBMlMiBBdn-tJMfinrecfMcnior. 2^ 



•^•LT 



ttilt tb eAig %—i tuglit Efsnit to oanmict tbe 

ttie ia MB— i» maiaiiniil as the patranos cf the 
irta of paet; aai^aa a ▼vfia, is d^tii^aislMd far 
i la all titt caqilojBMntSy in ■ JM ^' h ^ id the 
i €m mjng% oc cupi ed theni- 
pindle, the eafaraiderin^ 

. aod. as the vires of the 

hvaii {NMBd titt gHveocs erf* tfaev boBriitibk. so 
AaaiadadhednMei of ifae poddenes; baxae hrr 
SkiUU ama vcn, ihcnfarr. 



J thoajth die voold not tcilente 
_ ^^ l af pride, ^m jirmeJkme.) All the peMseful 
p*» y faidfa diqilay aa acCiTe and inrfflthre spirit, 
oaad a palraa ia her. The tcalptoc, the architect 
■d Ihe paiaier, aa vcU as the phikHopbcr. the 
aiior aad Aa pod, c uuski e i e J hrr thf4r tmekxy 
Ullj. Aa bodily heakh is nta wMr} to the snoccss- 
U flsertiaa of the laventiTe powers of thenuiMLdfet 
ealaaiapreeeatedaaoBs the healbr rods, and io 
hi! cfaanwlerio celled Pmu>. Id aU thoe repre- 
he ie the tfiabol of the tluikioff lacoity. 
I off viadoai, tdeeoe, aad art: the lau«r. 
I so frr as iereDticn aod thooefat an* 
Athens, the dty of the ans and 
r frroorile lesideDcse. She b also 
i^fled the l awt atw of the ime ; ba hariDr seen, 
h a AiailaBi, hov Bach the plajiBfr upon tfaat'znstni- 
ant dh t oi tt id her free, die thfw h ioio the vaier, 
tkh laaWwtfrfinni oa the pcnon vbo shoold tzke it 
idfaed the efaas of thb i Bikrii m fMi. 
p die mniiiiBHJ henelf to f «rpeUfld 
the onfaappy vrrtchu vho ftirectMl to- 
looe of desTP. sufiered the severest 
i for Ids fasfaacss. Tiresias, vlxi sarpriMd 




aria thabalh, wasstmck 
The arta hare fiahodied this oooceptioo of part 
aeon in the iaapes of the poddesi. A boi^t rra- 
Itf, and aa air of redectiam is imited vith f'ciuKle 
oaalr in her features. As a warrior, the is rvjinv 
rated eonplelely armed, her head oorered viOi a 
fold heiiart, from wfaidi ctnaas a crea of horse- 
air, her head bearing her laooe, ani her Ujdj 
■ailed with the afBoor of her feiher. As the pod. 
leiB of peacefiJ arts, she appears io tfie dmi of a 
viaeasi aaatrao. To her atxribiites belooTf alKi, tiie 
Bais, the Goipai*s hiad. die round Arrive buckler, 
ma the oarl, as the sjadiol of ririlaube ca cxins. 
he oock)L As the preserrcr oi health, she a« 
dee represented as feedia^ a dratna. and the oljre.. 
■aacfa is a sjmbol of the peaceful curnxkeror, vfaidii 
s re nd er ed prosperoos throorh her fiirour. Ad 
(Athenian traditian relates that SejAoDe aiid Mion^a 
[aAimv) onoe conteiMl ed vindi diooid le^e the nsni*' 
o their dty; the gods, to decade the di^^pote.dHcianisd 
hei it should be called frum the ooe vijo dxwid yr^ 
luce the most oseful dft for the human race. y*ri»- 
JBie, therefore, stiack the prvwA vith his triderit, 
ind the WBr4iorae Sfjrang forth ; Miunra tivev hw 
ipear, and frooi the spot vhere it fell tpnvusd f'^j 
the p ea c e fu l olire-tree. Her preicxit wat deuam'itit^i 
a be the nia«l salutary, and the city rv>^rcd li^ 
All Attica, bat |jartic»lariT Atlaem, vk 



acred to her, aod she had Domerou^ Usmy)^ Ottm:. 
briiJiafit f*-Niivfci at 



See Pfirthem/^J) 
Athens was the 



Her mrist 



AnotLff faHivaJ vas 



' the solefRD va«L:r£ r^" her dataes at Athens, and 

moie panJcolariy ai Arzos^, wfaidi was done jcsjriT 

in rmninr water, by the hsxidi of Tirpns. Tiie 

. Ronaos worshipped her at Erst uut as the ^odde^s 

. of war Beliaas): but she afterwards became one <.4 

' the puardiui gods of Rome. The prindpal tenpie in 

the cspiiol was dedicated to her, ID conunuo with Jup»- 

- ter and Juno, and a yeariv festival was obscrred in boD- 
oor of her, which cootiooed five days ( Vv'Aywo/rMi.^ 

I MING<.»TT1, CiiTBABiNE ; aa eakinent ssnger. bora 
' at Naples in ITsfS, of Genaan fareots. After the 
desth of her frxher. who was ia the Aostriao military 
scrvine, Catharine entered ao rnuline convent. Ttie 
music made sodi an impresskin upon her. that slie 
implored the sbbess. with tears, to allow her to re- 
ceive mnacal insiroctioa, that she might be abSe to 
aooonpeny the choir: her request was granted. At 
, the age of fourteen she ntonied to ber^nMAher. aM 
: some years after mar ried Miogotti, a Venetian. wlii> 
i had the direction of the opera at Dresden. On her 
fint appeuanoe in Drefden, she attracuad general 
admiral inn, and Pofpora (q. r.), wtio was then in tlje 

- king-'s employ, procured her an engagement at tlie 
' theati«. Her reputation soon extendHl throuefa Eu- 
rope, and she was engaged to sing at the grana opera 
io Naples, where she was receared with undivideJ 
applause. On her return to Dresden, in 174B, Hassa 
was at the head of the chapel, and cndeaToured to 
place <£fficolties in her way, which she escaped with 

I sndi SDOoess as to silence her enemies, uid even 
Faustina. In 1751. die went to Spain, under the di- 
: rectica of Farinelli, visited Paris and Lf^don in I7SI, 
; and afterwards the difictent cities of Italy, but always 
oonsiderbd Dreiden as her hume durin? the life of 
Augustus. Afitf his death, she resided at Munich. 
She died io 180'7. MingoUi spc#ke fierman, French, 
and lulian, with elegance, Spanish and Engrlish with 
ease, and understood Latin. Her Ayle of anging was 
grand and dramatic, and such as discovered her to 
6e a perfiwt mistress of her art. She was a judicious 
actre», her intelligCDoe exteodinjg to the poetry, de- 
cuatinns, afvl every fart of the dnma. 

MINGRLLIA; an Asatic province of Rus*>ia, 
bounded north by the Caucasus, wliidi separates it 
from Circassia, west by the Black sea, south by 
Guria. aod east by Imeretia. It is in general moun- 
uinous. with a lertile Kiil, produdug excellent fruits. 
Wine, }«oney, silk, and wcaaen are the chief articles 
ufoummeroe. The pofMilatioo is composed of about 
1 A/fJO fiuuilies — Geurgians, Anumians, Tartars, and 
Jews. Tl« Greek church is the preduminant reli- 
gwo. Tbe infadbitaots are divided inUi three ditftn't 
casuK, tlie Dchinandi, or that of priooes the Sf k. 
kour, or n^^bles, aod the Moniaii, or commons : tlie 
last are tiie cultiraturs of the soil. 5fingrelia is 
g<n«m«l by a prince, called tiMr iMdian^ who, in 
iVjS, dwrlared hiuMrlf iIm; Tassal of KuMia. lu I%I3, 
Persia ren'^oooiisd ail claims of horereigmy over it» in 
fiiTour of Kuwia. 

MJNHO. or, in .Spaiu«ii, Mliwf 'Miniu*),Bri^tr tjf 
^paifi and PortogaJ, whidi riww near Moftdr^iedri, 
among ti^ nxwrrtains in the nririii '4 ^jalifna,cn/*^e« 
tial prcA'if fje nariy frwi uorih to %outb. till it arrives 
at liw; fratii^n *4 Pfirt^gal, wljere itUiluit a wei^u-m 
dirv.-ii'jn, aurj ffjnus tlie Ij^^ondary l>etweMi tlie two 
king<^Wik. It ^mh liA/^ tite AthuiU; atGuardia. It 
is tMiij Ukvigiiblir t/> a «maJi distarM;e ff^r U«tA, «Mt hc- 
courAof 00'. saiKt banks. It giv#:s it* laiu*: to tlie 
nonii^rnnK/^i ^frtnuw t4 Vtir\Mipk\, c«lM u,Wt Hntrf 
Uvwn* *' Mmho, r»wiarkaM«; i$r it« ff-rtiiity aid 
(^Jigtitfui rlturttU'^ *4 whi«;h ISraga 1% tlf ««|/iUil, simI 
OyMirU* tint prifK-iMj pt/rt. HMf /'//rfwyai. 

.MIMA'l CKK PAIN'MN'G ; Uat Ifruiifit of paint 
irig. in wal^T ttAt^m^ m wU'yh tJif 4vtUHtn ar^ put tnt 
by ll^ mere yjuii of liie l^ruJj It diHrrv fnitj oUmv 
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kinds of painUn^ In bring much finpr, and thireforB 
iniist be looked at near, so thiit it 14 used to rpprrsmit 
subj<>cts on a small irale, rummonly on vellum or 
ivory. 1 1 race the name miHiature paintings for the 
smallest kind. The ground of tlie ▼elluiii or ivory 
is used for the highest lights, and some artists use 
no while colouring matter at all, supplying iis phice 
entirely by this grouiul. The best colours are tlM»»e 
which liave tlie least body, as carmine, ultramarine, 
Inc, &r , which are dis<u»lved in water, and then 
sepanitetl and dried. Miniature painting requires 
much time on a<TOunt of the paints of which 
it cxMisi^ts which must be delicmtely put on, so near 
each oUier Chat they appear as one continued colour. 
An early as the ninth and tenth centuries, miniature 
pictunfs are found as ornaments of roanuRrripts in 
Itjily, Prance and <iermany. — See Rive's Ktsai swr 
l\4rt de verifier CAge deM Miniafmres peintet Jant 
U» MaHMUt-htM (Paris, Xl^t). In general Uiis kind 
ot' piiiniing was an orTUfiatioii of tlie monks ; and as 
the art was iralleil UtHminare^ so tlie artists received 
tlte names UlHmiHUtwtM^ or miniaiores, bi*cause they 
used for the <niuimi>nts of tlie manuscripts tlie reii 
coluur, miafirM, UHire than any otiier; hence tht* 
name miniature paintiMg. I'his s|»ecies of painting 
flouri^heil |iarticularly in the fourteeiitli century, 
under (-liarles V. in France, and reached still greater 
perfection iiikler (' liarles VIII. and I^uis X 1 1 . , but 
sank after the invention of [iriiiting, and of |>a|)er, 
and the ris<> of the art of rngraving. In intNlern tiuies. 
it lias been employeil chiefly f(»r |N)rtrait |)aiiiiiiig. 
Among the distinguished miniature painters deceaseil 
are .Menus, Chodowiecki, Fiiger,U'estermaiin, Nixon, 
anil Shelly. 

MINI.M; a cliaracter or note, equal in duration to 
the sixteenth |iart of a large, one eiiphth of a long, 
one fourth of a lireve, and one lialf of a seniibrevf. 

MINIM FKIAKS (from minimi, Latin, IruMt ; 
brethren of St Francisciis a Paula (wheiM'e tliey are 
calletl alK<» Paulini. or /'aii/aiii).an onler institiiteii 
in the niidtUe of tlie fiflerntii n-iitury. who havi* rs- 
tabllNhtti coiiveiits in most l''.iini|)ean conntrich •^ince 
Mli.'l. Tlify owe their reputation of particular 
.sanctity to their rig<»n)us failing, as they are not 
alioweii to lake any tiling bill bread, fruits, and water. 
Their dn'ss is black,niiil,like tliaiof the Fr.tnriM'aiK. 
pnividcil witii a scourge. Tlwir lifr is dtnlirati'ti 
entirely to solitary devotion, 'llu-y U'linii; to tlie 
iiteiitiiraiit onicrs, hihI ini^sesMiI. in the eiglite«'nlh 
century, I.OOciinvciiis in thirty jmiviiires. In 1H1.>. 
Keniiiiaiiil 1\'. ot Naples n'slornl tt» thrm tiieir 
original convent. (See Fmnrig of Pnuta.) In the 
Nea|Kilitaii territory, they ore callinl Pauhftli. 

MINloN (fniiii the French mfir""/^ t<ti.i«s*tivo ami 
siibsuuitive): a favourite, on whom iK'nefit^are uiKJe- 
*^rvedly lavi>he(l. 

In typography, minion signifies a certain kind of 
ty|»e. •' Wfiy," siiyi .lohnson, in his Ty|Kii!raphia 
or the Frinter's liistnaior, "this Ittter was deiionii- 
iiat»s| tninioii, we have not yet lK*eii infoniieii ; pro- 
bably it >ftas held in great estimation on its fir>t 
inlnHiiu'tion. and roiwqiieiilly rei'eiveil the title 
ttiinion [ihirliiin J.*' In «<iM>, it is iNrlween nonpareil 
ami hreviiT ; a**, for iii'^tjinre, » •» •". 

•MINISTKIt ; propfrly a chief servant; in iK)li- 
tieal laiiKuasje. »nie to whom a soveniu'ii intru*<ts 
the dir(><*tioii of aliairs of slate. In niiNlem p<iverii- 
meiits. the heails of ifie several departineiits or 
branches of ^overniiient are iiiinislers of the chief 
nuigistrate. It is alM» u>ed for ihe representative of 
a sovereign at a foreii»ii rom-t. (See Mtnistrrs, 
Fnrrij^n.) In Hrilain. tiu' wonU iniatxtn/ and /tiin 
ixtrrt are iis«h1 us <-oll«'etive names lor the la'ad^ 
of liejiartnients, but the individtuil nienilM'rs are noi 
ki) designated, in tlie t'niled Stales of America^ the 



lieads of Uie department* are called * 
are not termed miniMierm. In mou ii 
we find a minister for foveign affairs 
are included In those of the secreiaiy * 
I'nited States), a mioister of the interii 
secretary for the liome department; 
States tliere is no such department, an 
of state Ims charge of the afiiirs wkic 
such minister). The minister of the ii 
management of all domestic anavs, 
&c., le^-ynig taxes (in many cases; ; i 
thing whidi does not belong to the 
meiita; and it may easily oe imag 
importance of this department vanes, 
ment is more or less absuluie. an 
exercise a more or leas minute cuotn 
jects. In Fnissia, where Uie govmn 
in all tlie concerns of life, the minister 
is a most important persoik On lb 
Kiinipe, where the judiciary is coow 
of the executive admin i»tiBtioii, liw 
minister t»f justice, whose office is ioci 
tlie independence of tlie judiciary and 1 
idea of the ailmiuistnition of justsce 
Britain and tlie United States ithoufb 
country tlie hierhest judge, the lord hi 
is a memlier of the ministry). 'I'hm 
minister of finance (in Britain, tlie da 
exchequer ; in tlie United States, the Sf 
trpa&iiry). In some states tiiene if^ 
minister of finance, a minister of 
Tliere is also a minister or secretin 
in maritime states, a minister or w 
navy, ami sometimes a minister fur 
There is often a separate minister of 
Britain, tlie president of tlie hnard 
minister of tiie police (first establi^bpc 
t«>ry in France). In many countries r« 
where the id«« of a well regulated 1 
unluppily coiifoundeil witli a concra 
|iowery in a few iiiflividiiaN. tliere i«. ti^i 
public Worship, who has the direcu-ntol 
Ileal afiairs. This department, tiioiisl 
in Catholic cnnniries. as in Fruice. lei 
the gnalest development in IVniotau*: 
whieh the nionan'hs have dt*i*iarmj il 
heads of the church, and tlie oil<c«rs a 
considered, to a certain decree, *er 
^^oveniinent. We often find a imnK^i 
tiun, genemlly the same with the niin^ 
siastieal atfair;. A minister of tlie h<> 
din-ets the private nlTairs of the moaar 
the name of the ministers in nimt hm 
*ipoiul. yet their jH)wer is very liifttfeoi 
t'rarjf (q. v.), when* it extemh in mir 
tioiis thniucii the whole organiciLiun ut 
in a country like Britain, where the cur 
particular cor^tonitioiis are indepeixifm 
trol. In tlie fonner class of t:uvem 
minister is a S4irt of vicenty in lii^ 
One of these ministers is, in many ci>ux 
niini>ter. or prrtMit'r, who, in it>iistiiu:i 
cliie*i. is conviihTed as the chief jier««i i 
istrution. Sometimes he has mi partis 
ment. In Fniiiee, he is called roiiiL^ 
III Britain, the prime- minister is th 
receivi's the kinir's <mier to fixrai a n 
(hert'fore to appoint men of his o«n 
He is ^'enerally the first Ion! of ll)i» n 
some countrii^. there in, al«M», a yrf>^ 
ministry. In the I'liileti ^tales ot" An 
is no sueh post as tluit of yremin. h^ 
thing is done in the name of' ilie {.re^: 
many jKiints, corresponds to the premirr 
tutional monarchy. The Briti>h kj 
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loid Melbourne, 
Ite'MkMrii^ : 1. First lord of Ui« trea- 
kad h%li cliuoellor ; 3. chancellor of tlie 
■; 4. wtentmrj of state for foreign adairs ; 
wf of Hate for the ooloDial department ; 

7 of Male for the home department ; 7. 
dMeoBOcii ; 8. lord privy seal ; 9. first 
laiMffBltj ; 10. president of the boaid of 
IL pajaaMer of the forces ; 12. secretary 
IL dianrelinr of the duchy of Lancaster. 
ll woiitry ooosists of, 1. the minister of 
hi; S. minister of finance; 3. keeper of 
^■■i minister of justice ; 4. minister of 
jncbon and ecclesiastical afiairs ; 3. roinis- 
■Kffoe and public works ; G. minister of 
■ aad <»lonies ; 7. minister of war ; 8. 
f foreign affiun. The American cabinet 
f the eecrctaries of state (foreign and home 
\ the treasury, of war, and of the navy. 
i^MeneraL and sootietimes also the post- 
inC are membeis of the cabineL The 
a of the supreme court of the United 
a member of the cabinet. He is 
, officer, and not remorable, except 
The lord high chancellor is tlie 
I in Britain who belongs to the ministry. 
and Britain, the members are appointed 
ha king; in the United States, the concur- 
ha aenate is necessary for the appointment 
etaries, and all other officers nominated by 
■k. No cose, however, has yet ezi&ted in 
aenaie has refused to concur in the ap- 
of the seoetaries, because it has been 
dkir to deny the president the choice of 
ifainet, as all the responsibility rests upon 
a modem idea of constitutional monar- 
which two most heterogeneous prin- 
iafiolability of the law, and that of 
di, who thus stands above the law, were 
idled, produced a skilful contrivance — the 
if of ministers — in order to leave the 
f of the mooardi uninfringed, and yet to 
ck upon the arbitrary use of his power. 
m this development of constitutional law, 
r the improvements in her political insti- 
I Eiwland. One or more miuistets in 
d witain (and many other countries) 
I the royal orders, and by thus doing 
ipopsihle for the contents. This responsi- 
vays a delicate thing, because it is impos- 
Ina with exactness wha^ constitutes oncon- 
tj and a violation of the public interest ; 
19 it may appear in the abstract, the qiies- 
m Ith, to the houses of legislature to decide, 
u impeachment of the ministers. In gen- 
ver, there is little danger of the ministers 
ncfaed, except for very flagrant violations 
r in times of very violent party spirit 
also forms a ground of impeachment. In 
, States of America, no such responsibility 
Jbe secretaries, nor is their countersign 
hr the simple reason that the presidoit 
insweiBble for every thing which he does, 
) impeached, (^ee Impeaehmeni.) Though 
tntional monarch has tlie full right to 
id discharge his ministers aoconmig to 
le is, nevertheless, obliged to appoint such 
jsfy public opinion, or the legislature will 
supplies, and, in fiict, will not ro-operate 
iroinistratioo. This denial to grant sup- 
ti is the great support of the people against 
unent, was callec^ some time ago, in 
I outrageous iiiterferenre with the kind's 
es. Ill Britain, the ciqiinand of n mnjo- 
• huuses lias becuoic inJisfiensable for the 



I ministers, so that the loss of a bill brought in by 
I them is regularly followed by the resignation of ilie 
; premier. This applies, however, only to what are 
denominated cabinet questions, in respect to which it 
is considered necessary tiiat the ministry should Le 
' united. Where a diderence of opinion is openly pn>- 
fessed by the ministers tliemselves, the question is 
ihti a cabinet question, and the failure of a bill pro- 
posed by a minister respecting it is not considered 
mtal to the administration. Thus the Catholic eman- 
cipation was for a long time not a cabinet question ; 
and when Canning ]oA his bill, in 18:?7, he, never- 
tlieless, did not give in his resignation. The situa- 
tion of the constitutional monarch in Prance and Bri- 
tain, and many other reasons in the organisation of 
the governments of those countries render it neces- 
sary for the ministers to be present at the parlia- 
mentary debates, and to support their measures : in 
feet, one member of the cabinet, the lord high chan- 
cellor, is, ejr q^h, president of the house of lords. 
In Britain, those of the ministry who are peers sit 
in the house of lords ; the others sit in the house of 
commons, in rirtue of being elected members ; but it 
is considered indispensable that tliey slMiold be there. 
They could not be admitted into the house except as 
members. Tlie prime-minister, if a peer, sits in the 
bouse of lords : Pitt and Canning, who were com- 
moners, sat in the commons. In France, the mini- 
sters are also generally members of one or the other 
bouse, but they need not be members, because the 
constitution sives them the right of being heard in 
either house, by virtue of their office. The ministers 
liave their bench in France. In the United States of 
America, no secretary can sit in either liouse, as the 
constitution pruliibits any officer of government from 
being diosen a representative or senator. In Russia, 
the cabinet is difierent from the ministry. The 
former has the management of the emperor's private 
affairs and of foreign politics, and its members are 
called cabinet ministers ; the members of the mini- 
stry, so called, are termed ttate ministers. Some 
governments have also conference ministers, who 
have no rod departments. The love of titles has 
produced a great mixture of these designations in 
dilTerent countries. In France, it was formeriy cus- 
tomary to appoint an ex-minister minister of state, 
witli a pension. Those who were ministers of state 
before the revolution of 1830, have remained so ; but 
the ex-ministers, since 1830, have returned to their 
private stations. In Britain, the privy council is to 
be distinguished from the ministry. The former con- 
tains a very large number of members. 

MINISTERS, FosEicH. In the article Diplo- 
macy, some account has been given of the history of 
emb^es ; it remains here to speak of the difierpnt 
classes of foreign ministers as they now exist. 
Every person sent from one sovereign government 
to another, and accredited to the latter, in order to 
transact public business, of a transient or permanent 
character, in the name of his government, with 
that to which lie is sent, is a foreign minister. 
Sometimes such ministefs are sent merely to be pre- 
sent at the coronation of a foreign prince ; some- 
times to settle disputed points; at other times to 
reside permanently with the foreign government. 
(;enerallv, they are divided hito tluee classes. 
I'tKise of the first class, called amhtuiadwj are not 
merely the a^g^nts of their government, but represent 
their sovereign personally, and receive tionours and 
enjoy privileges accorrlingiy. The English, French, 
S|ianish, Russian, Austrian governments send am- 
fjassa<k>rs to each other; the Frussian government 
ri'ies iKit <iend ministers of tJiis rank. Tlie second 
claM are tliose called by tlie jfiiiit title of envttya 
Kxlrafjrdinary and miniMf^rs plcHipoteHttary ; they 
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I«pre5ent llieir govemroent, Tlie thiixl eJasa con- 
fcisis tif Llie iiiiiiisters resident {minUtree risidens, ' 
minitiree chargH d'affairei), lo whom less laiitoiir is 
genertiMy piiid. Tb^^y, Imwever, like the furinfr, 
are stjled by couttcsy exceliency. Of still Iciwer 
milk are tlie chargid d affain^g. According to Ilie 
r«^lQlions adojiifd by the ormgress of VieiiriB, the 
number of cliiv»es Uns Ih fji reduced, su that there are 
at present only ambassadurs, euvoys extraonJinary, 
unci miiibtera pteiiipotetitiary, ftiid chargfs dtiffttiret. 
Persoiis wl»« are sent merely to condiM't tlie private ' 
aflfiirs of tlieir monarch or bis itubjects in a ftjreign 
pljice ore called agfnta^ nr r€$identi ; end where, 
tliey are occupied chiefly with subjects of a cam- 
mercial character, Uiey lire cm 1 led consuls, (q. v) 
TJiey lire iiot cxinaidered diplomatic persons, and do 
not eiiJT'y privileges accordiiigly. The legaii a latere 
(q. V.) enjoy the privileges and honours of aijibasAa- 
dors. Arahiissadorg and even wiinisters plenipo- 
tentiary liave young gentlemen with tiieui, calltHJ 
fitiachis^ wbo liHve no pariicylar charge^ but merely 
this title to connect them with the legati<in, and to 
give them tlius admis^^ion into the bighe^^L Miciety* 
Sometimes tbey are sons of noble families, wljo nre 
preparing tliemselves for diplomatic offices, but think 
it beiieaUi Uietr dignity to accept an appointment 
as secretary of legation. The suite of aniliassadors 
always includes more individuals than the business 
of tlie embassy requires, a certain dejfree of pomp 
being considered necessary. An amijassador lias 
generally three, always two spcrelaries of legation ; 
other ministers often but oive, A t«reig:n miiii!?ter 
receives letters of credence from tii* court, which, 
after havine delivered unattested copy of it to the 
secretary of state, he gives himself to the monarch, 
or bead of the government, if he is an nmbas^dor, in 
n pnblic anthi-nce, if not, in a private awdience. 
After the reception of the credentifll^^ the minister is 
said to be acknowledged. In some countries, lie 
puts tlie arms of his nation or sovereign on bi^; mt\n- 
Bion, After his credentials have l>een received, lie 
makes formal visits to tlie otlier amliassadors, to be 
recognised by tiiem as such. From the moment 
that a minister enters the territory of the sovereign 
to whom tie h sent, his person is held sacred and in- 
violable, and he acquires tm|>ortant privileges. To 
these behmgs, first of all ^ his freetlom from lerritoriul 
rf»trictions ; that is, he is not regarded hb an inhnb- 
itant of the country, but his person, suite^ hnu^e, 
equipage, &c., are considered as never having left 
the country to which he belong-'v, and as being with- 
out the jurisdiction of that in which he actually 
resides. From this follows the freedom of foreign 
ministers from the civil and criminal law ; and the 
same nppli.e!> to tlieir suite ; and all property belong- 
ing to him as minister is free from all taxes, &c. No 
common police-officer, tax-gatherer, or other public 
servant, can enter his hotel, and make inquisition, ns 
in the house of a private citisen. But whether bis 
hotel shall be a place of refuge for transgressors, and 
whether the delivery of them may be refused to the 
slate-<ifEcers, are questions equally doubtful and im- 
portant. The privilege formerly appertaining to am- 
bassadors, by means of which, upon hanging up the 
arms of their sovereign , they could exempt from the 
laws of the bind the whole quarter of the town or 
city in which their hotel happened to stand, is abol- 
ished Rs an abuse. The freedom from taies of all 
property belon^jing to the embassy has been subjected 
to many restrictions, in consequence of the occurrence 
of abuses of this privilege. Foreign ministers are 
not free from bridge and turnpike tolls, or letter- 
postage. One of their especial nriTiieges is that of 
worshipping acorirdiiig to the lorms of tlieir own 
religion in countries where their religion is not io\- 



erated. In tronsactiiTg business, tbey tomeltiMi 
have immediate intercmu^e with the soreneign hm 
self, and then address him in a private au(li«ao» 
orally, or by tlie *te livery of memorials ; but mmt 
commonly llieir intercourse is tlirough ttie a 
for foreign alfairs. This state of tbiitflps coii 
till the terminotion of the embassy, whicji ] 
in diiereiit wa js, either by the expiration of I 
of the eredeniials, by a recall, by a 
compulsory departure, or by the decease of tlie 
ister. A recall occurs when the object uf tin 
kissy is obtained or defeated ; sometimes It 
pUce in consequence of a misuikierstandingft tfd 
sometimes from private reasotis. A mtnicd 
voluntarily leaves a court, without bein^ 
when he thinks he snfters personal injuries, 
to tlie laws of nations. There are caf^es^ how*vii, 
in which a minister is cnmpelled to leave a rcMit, 
when it is termed a removal . In general, an embmy 
is considered as ended fiom the moment when tile 
minister shows hts letters of recall, or rcceivi 
passports for his Joorney home. When tin 
furnished him, he must leave the country * i 
person remains inviolable even in case of 
be is allowed to retire unmolested The Ol 
Porte alone claims Uv be exempted from this rrgtf*- 
tion, since it imprisons in the Seven Towers dM 
ministers of states with which any misunderMiiiAlf 
liappens to occur. At the peace with Riiaiit, bow^ 
ever, in 1813, it engaged never to exercise ihte 
for the future upon Russian Bmlmssadors. The I 
inviolability of i>erson is enjoyed in the other 
pean states, although otdy in time of peticv, I7 
couriers and ex presses ^ as also by persons wtia, 
without any public character as envoys, are tntnvtid 
by their governments with tlie trcnsaction of ftfbin 
of imjwrtuncp, and requiring secrecy and dispatch: 
but tliese are not allowed to assume the ^talc of i 
minister, and^ in their relations to other citiirns, trr 
regarded as private persons merely. All tttese ^^ 
gulations liave Tiaturally been introdnced anong tlv 
Europemi jjowers since the establishment of the 
permanent re^^idence of foreign ministers, that ki, 
since the peace of Westpbaha. Republics «fci ^^ 
send nml>i)ssadors,in the European sensie of the wtirl 
V enlee, indeed^ formerly sent ambfts«!><*'»'^ ' ^'«»t tbe 
Tnited S tales st^nd only ministers iiry 

Bud chargis fi^'*^^rrfjr,althoMgh tlie ( . n osfs 

tlie term nmbussador. Prussia alone, ^uwtMg the 
principal European powers, neither sends nor rrorhes 
nmbiissadf>rs, A history of Eurunean diptcmarf. 
since the peace of Westphalia, would be a very bb- 
portant work, in regard to politics, natkmal U«, 
and the progress of civilization, and is ^till & de^t^l- 
eratom. Flassan has made some excellent cwun- 
butions towards it. A useful work, and csie whicii 
gives instruction and examples in recard to a U tjit 
relations and objects of embassies, ts the ' ' ' 
diphmafifup, ou Prtcu des DroiU et dew 
des AgetiM diplomat iqws^tuivi tftm Recu^id^. 
d' Offices, pour servir de Guide attJt Prrtmmm 
desiineni a la Carrier e potilwue, by Cf 
Martens (Leipsic, 1822). The law of 
embassies 1mi» been particularly treated of liy f* 
von ^foshamm (Landslmt, 18(>0). 

MINK {tnmtelai. The European mink {M^ bdrt^ 
0la) inhabits the northern parts of Europe, and l^fO 
on the banks of streams, feeding on frog«. cmw^iA* 
&c. It is of a brownish-red colour. It nas a iiti«>| 
musky smell, and iu fur is very fine. The nnM 
known ill America mider the name of mtnii k^ 
similar to the European quadruped of the 9^1 roe mv 
that they have been generally c«»iifoiirKlni with ratii 
Otlier. The common name of lm>\h species is diTitrtl 
from the Swedi^h mwnk. The Amencan atilmil ik 
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lJ*e M. t/jw* of rwluralistSj and is generally to be 
faund m\ lljf bmks fjf streams^ pspeciaUy near Jiinu- 
luiiisf's and mills* It swfiijs and liives well, and can 
remaiit under wnter ftir a constderaht*^ lime. It 
prfjs upon smnll (i4i, muscles, &c.,but nlso (xnnmits 
deprrdij lions ou iJse poultry yani and will di'vour 
rats, niict*. he, Tlie inink, when irritaLfd, exhales 
n very ietid Kinell, almoftt eqnid to that of the skunk. 
It b easily tamed, and i^ callable of stmit^ attacli- 
mpirt. Iiut, Jike tJte eat kind, is readily otiwide*1, and 
will hlte on a sudden pro vocation, llie fur Is of tittle 
value. 

MINNESINGERS. The ancient Cerman word 
minnf was user! originally in ilcnole hwe and fri( ud- 
ship, even divine love. At a later period the Ger- 
uia.li poets of the middle a^es expressed by it 
tiartk^ularly a pure» faitliful^ and pcenprally happy 
love Wtween tlic two sexes. Wallher von der 
Vogetweiiln tlistingyishes the high from the low 
miuiie (a distiiiction similar to tliat of the anciput^i , 
and flefines Uie former to Iw the happiness iyt two 
heart*! wjiich g:ive and n^ceive equrtl bJiss. Love* 
tile vital <>lement of chivalry, was with the German 
poets BomeLliin*^ purer, more ideal, more deejj, timn 
with the Ffiench. TJie name minnefingert is given 
to the. lyric German poets of ihe muliile ages in 
general, on account of love being thc^ chii^f subject 
of ttieir |K>em3. I'hey are also called Su^ibinn pot^a^ 
hec^tise tlie Suabian ilialect prevails in their p«>eais. 
At the tjeuh>ninf^ of the twi*lflh c*»ntury, w!iet» the 
art of poetry came from tlio south of France In Ger- 
many, it founil a welcome reception at the court of 
the HGhenstnnfen (q v.), the Suabian emperors of 
Gerniany, The niiimp»ine;ers were knights, or at 
lefist men of noble desrent. whn lived and san*j at 
tiie courts of princes who loved and protected the 
arts, such as the em|}eror Frederic IL, tlie duke 
Leopitid IV', of Aiislria* kino; Wenceslans of Bo- 
liemia, duke Henry of Brt*slau, and otliers. After 
tlie fashion of tlie Provencal Troylmdours, the minne- 
singers engaged in i>oetieal auitt^ts for the grntifi- 
diion of prince;^ and ladie.s of the court. Snmi' 
among: them were poor, and earned their livin]^ liy 
reciting their soii^s from coyrt to court ; but most of 
them san^ merely for pleasure when their swords 
were unemployed. Not a few princes took part in 
these song^. This poetry was essentially chivalric, 
and breathe<« thf^ romantic spirit of that extraordinary 
age. Glowing devotion to the virpin Mary and the 
Catholic religion * ideal love for a chosen lady ; tlie 
charms of spring, always so intimately connect eri 
witii ron>antic and lyric poctt^ ; — tliese formed the 
ciJiiBtant subjects of the verse. Evpry poet stmg his 
compositions and uccumpanied them himF^elf. The 
mo^t extensive collection of thene smaller poems 
whiefi we possess, and which contains from H0() to 
1500 pieces by 140 poets, was cotlected by the burgo- 
master of Zurich, Uudiger von Mnnesse, in the be- 
srinnint^ of the fourteenth century ; at the close, 
therefore, of the flourishing perioil of tins species of 
jwetry, (See ManfJise) L. Tieck hns published 
220 po<*ms. mcKlefuiied from that great collection, 
finder the title of Minnelieder awi dem SckwobUchfn 
Xftitiftrr (Berlin, 18()3). There is a new criticnl 
iidition by Vihi der Hngen, The earliestof the min- 
nesingers now known is Henry of Veldeck, who flour- 
ished abont 1 180. Most of the distinguished ones lived 
towards the end of the twelfth arKl at the beginning 
of the tfiirtrenih centuries. Towards the end of Ihe 
thirteenth centiiry, after the close of which they gra- 
4iiBlly became silent, lived Conrad of Wunburg and 
John Hatikiub, (F«»r (he epic poetry of Germany in 
tlie same age, see jV/ftr/HWir<*«, Hehienlutch. and (tcr- 
wnan PmtrifS] 'liw knights ^^ank once more bock to 
aliDosl total barbarbnij raid poetry fied into the cities, 



wfiere it was culti%aied by mecftanics in a mechani- 
cs way. Scse Mastfrtingtrtf also Ckwatry, and Min- 

MINNOW ; the name applied to several spfdeiof 
small fresh- water fish, and even to the young of lar- 
ger kinds. The minouw of Kngland, Is a small 
Cypnnijs. Tnking thetie fi^b is one of the favuurite 
amusements of clnldren. This lirjit essay in tin|,'ling 
is generally performed with a bended pin, baited 
with a small earth-worm. The word minnow is de- 
rived from the French menu, ^mall. 

MINUR ; the Latin for ie/nt, used in contradtstinc- 
tion to Tiiajor, as Asia Minor, minw exc^mmuuicatiun, 
minor oflences. 

Ml NOR J in log^ic. See S^Uttgitm. 

MINORA! K ; the contrary of mqjora/e, i, e. the 

privilege of the youngest !*on to ioherit the real estate 

I of tlie father, with the obligation, liowever, to pay 

I a certain siun to his brothers and sisters. This is 

uctnally the custom in some plnces of Germany. 

MlNt)RCA; an island in the Meihlermnean, be- 
Ion gin EC to Spain, one of those anciently called B«/- 
earex (a, v.), about thirty mile^ in len^li, and about 
ten in breadth ; no E. N, E. Majorca, (q v.) The 
sur&ce is uneven, tlie soil not generally fertile, tlie 
water scarce and hani, ttie air moist. Some wine Is 
exporte<l, but the cjuantity of grain is not sufficient 
for the hi habitants. Thr ivlend owes its political im- 
portance to the valuable harbour of Vort Nfahon, 
(q. V.) One of the most profitable com modi ties of 
the country is salt. Population, 44. 1 67; square mileSj 
t4Q r Ion. 4*» !0' E. ; lat. liSF 50 N. 

MINORITES. See Frafwhf^m. 

M 1 NOR IT V, in law ; the age of minors. Accord- 
ing to the Roiniiii law, full a^re take.s place, with both 
sexes, at the ifMh yetir ; in Pnussia. at the 24th ; iji 
France, Saxony, England, and the United States of 
America, st the 21 st. Monanchs, in almofit all conn- 
tries, come of age much sooner than other persons, 
vei7 often in tlieir 18th year. The golden bull de- 
clares the German electors of age at 18. See jige; 
and, for minority in tlie English law, see Infant. 

MINOS: 

1. A king of the island of Crete, who liCeil nlmut 
HOti B. C, and is not to 1>e confounded with his 
grandson of the same name, lie is celebrated nsa wise 
lawgiver, and fi>r his strict love of Justice. To moke 
the Cretans formidable and p-owerfid, by wiiion and 
military spirit, he obliged them ofien to eat in com- 
mon, ami constantly exercised them in military duties. 
Tradition has adorned the history of tliis king with 
vnrioiLs additions. According to it, lie was a son of 
Eumpa and Jupiter, from whom, every nine years, 
he received his laws in a cavern on mount Ida. After 
his death, Minos was made with *¥:acus and Rhatla- 
manthris^ a judge in the infenial woHd. All three 
sat at the ent ranee to the kiogil^im of shades. Min- 
os, as the chief justice, delivered the sentence- 

2. A grandcfm of the preceding, who fdso ruled 
over Crete, and was the hnshtiinl of Pasipline, 
who^e unnatiiml juission gave birth to the Miuouuir. 

Ml NOT, GsoHCE RjcHARP, an American hLstc*. 
rian, was bf»n» at Boston, in Dec#'raber, 1758, and 
ct>nipleted his studies at Harvard college. He 
embraced the profession of the law, which he prat> 
tised with much credit. In 1792, he was appointtd 
judge of probate for tlie county of Suffolk. Moss^ 
chusetts. kludge Mioot cultivated, successfully, 
literature and science. He was one of the funnders 
of the Massachusetts historieni society. He pulK 
lished a very inleresiing narrative of the iu'^urrectinn 
in ^tiis^^acliuNPlts in 1785, and various orations which 
he pronounced in public ; but his chief production i« 
a vahioble Continuation {in %f vols.) of Hiitchinsou^ 
3g if 
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ffUilDry of MassQchusetU. He d'led in Jaiumii. 
IWOSf. A full arLxnuit of his iabours autl cliaracU'r 
is contained in the ei^litli v^iliime of tlie CoilecutMis 
iif the MussaciiusetLH Hisiorical Sut^iety. 

MiNOTAlfR, t'ablft iimkes tliis being Hie sou 
nf Vnbiplmemiil a bull, arid Bsciibes to liim the body 
of a man witb tJie head of a bull He late human 
llt'sh, on which accfnnrt Minos confineil liim in tlie 
Uibyrioth buili by Ih^dains, and at first exposed to 
hi III criminals, hut aiterwariiii tlie youths and maidens 
yi^arly sent from Atliens as a tribute, until ut length 
'rhe^eus, who was comprehended among the youths, 
ftiid Vfos ttr^lriicted and armed by Ariadne^ the 
itaughter of Mino!), killed bim^ and freed tlie Athen- 
iaits from this tribute. 

MINSTER (Anelo Saxon, M^ister, from nwnas- 
terimm) iincifutly si^tiifieiJ the dmrch of n niona^^tcry 
tir conveut, aftjprwards a cuthedrat. In Cifrman^ the 
iivortl is written Mlfnsfer, Botli in fiprman and 
HnijUslu tills title is given to *^veral lar^e catJkedrals, 
as, y'orA mifisttr, the mmsier aj Simtthttrg^ &c\ It 
ia also found in the names of sevfral ]ilnt'es» which 
owe their cirijrin or ceh^hrity to a laouaslery, as, 
fFest minster^ Lefimittjifer^ &c 

MINSTREL (Frineli, mf^m airier, from minisferi- 
fttig); a name introduced iiiio Eoghuid by Lhp Nor*^ 
nmiis, and which comprebt'odf^d singers and iier- 
ttirmprs ot m^iitrumpntJil music, toppther with jug- 
piers, dancers, slei;j;ht-ofdiaiid performers, aivd other 
inimilar persons, whoise tmde it wa^ to anuis« the 
great. The character nf tlie minstrels differed much 
lit different periods ; and while we find them, at one 
time, tJie friends and favourites of princes^ we see 
iJiem again, in tlie re if»Ti of queen KliialMh, dnssetl 
wiih be^|Cfars and vagabonds^ and forbidiien to exer- 
cise their trade. The minstrels often sang tlie com- 
}M>«>itioii& of others, but tliey were often the authors 
of tlie poems which they recited. See Percy's and 
lUtson's works on minstrelsy ; see, also, the articles 
Mmnesingers, and Troubadavrs, 

MINT {menfha) ; a genus of labiate plnnts, dis- 
ttngiiisheil, however, by having; the corolla divided 
into four nearly equal lobes, The stamens are fonr^ 
two of them longer tlian the others. 1 he species 
are herbaceous^ nearly all perennial, having square 
stems^ which bear opjio^ite and simple leaves ; the 
flowers are small, verticil In te^ collected uito bunches 
in the axils of the leaves. Sixty sjiecies are 
known, all growing in temperatp climates, and Most of 
itiem European. 1 hey abound in resinous dots^ whicdi 
cniiiain an essential oil. Ihey have an agreeable 
oilour, and have lieen celebrated, from remute anti- 
qinty, both in mvtboln^ and from their useful 
qualities. They |.)iiirtake, in the highest degree, of 
ihe tonic and stiuiuinting propertJes which are found 
in aJl labiate plants. To the taste they are bitter, 
aromatic, and pungent* The M, piperita, or p^pper- 
miflti Is the most powerful, and, on this aecomit, is 
most generBl iy employed in medicine. The M, mrtdis^ 
or spearruiiit, is milder, mnre agreeable, and is very 
commonly emfiloyed for culinary purposes. 

MINI'; a place where money is coined by public 
anthority. In (ireat Britain tliere was formerly a 
mint, in almost every county ; but the privilege of 
coining is now a roy«l prerogative here, and the 
only mint now in Great Britain is in the Tower of 
l^Midon. Coiivittg, among the ancients, and, indee«i, 
wnong tlie niodrms till within the last £80 years, 
Appears to Imve been very rudely and imperfectly 
performed, by placing llie blank piece of mi^ney 
between two dies, or steel puiiches. containing the 
design of the coiji, and strikin-^ upon the upper one 
irith n hammer, 'f his hummer nu>ney is always 
inperfect, from the uncertjiiiity of placing the two 
wt exactly over eadi oilier^ luid aho from Uic 
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Snipmbability of a man being iible to strike a 1 
witli such force as to make all parts of Uie imp 
equally perfect. The coining-press, or mill, i 
French origin, and is generally said to have bfeal 
tried in tlie ^^lal&ce of Henry IL of Francje^ i 
or 1553. It continued in use till 1583. wlMfflHn 
IH. re-established the hammer-c^oinage, on : 
of its superior cheapness. The mill, or pren,1 
introduced from France into England tn I56S, iat| 
reign of Ellialxeth ; but, after about ten yeanw «i 
given up for the same reason as in Fmncp 
France, it was re estiiblished completely in 164&,li; 
r.outs XIV. In 1623, it was established anew ts 
England, by Hriot, a French artist. It was used 
there, aitermitely witJi tlie hammer, for foity jmn^ 
I'nder Charles 11., in 1662, it obtained the ndtipleie 
ascendency, and has remained in use e%'er since. For 
an account of the method of coinings si^ tlie urtMe 
CGmage. 

MlNTAREi::S,orMlNETARRES (called aL=o,Uie 
Rig-Iieiliet) \ a tribe of Indians, in the noriheni part 
of the Missouri Territory, See Indiant, AmrrttHtn. 

MINIJCILS FELIX, Mabcus ; a naiife of Afrim. 
who, about the close of tlie second and the com* 
men cement of the third centuries of llie Christiait 
era, attained to a considerable degree of reputAlkNt 
at Rome as a rhetorician. He was a Christian, 
wrote a dialogue in defence of his religion^ « 
fMfiritt^, of which Jerome and Lactantius 
highly. This work, however, was long con^ii 
to be the composition of Amobius, till in 156Q, Hsi»- 
doiiin restored it to its real author. AnoLher tnratiM, 
Br Faf&Jms also been ascribed to him : Uut frvualbe 
dillerence of style which it exhibits, when 4 
with the other work, some d(mbts are i 
to its authenticity. There are two Fliiglish I 
of tlie Octflvius. 

MINUET (French, menuei); a French dance, in 
slow tinje, which requires great grace and dignity »f 
carriage. 1 1 was, tlierefure, considened as the tuiich- 
stune of an elegant dancer, am] is admirably adnpleil 
to cultivate ease and gntce of motion. U waa tke 
favourite dance in the time of Louis XlV^, hot !■§ 
since been supplanted by cotitfe-dancps, quadfiUis* 
&c. x\ccortling to Brossard, tlie minuet was migv 
tuilly hxim Poitou, and is said to have liad, at first, a 
qnicker motion. According to Schuhart, Lully ilflKI 
to I(i87) was the inventor of the minuet, and Lotn* 
XtV. is said to have danced the i&rst in 166(X n 
Versailles. The imine is derived (ram meum (IfUklr 
on account of its short meastired steps, 

MINUTE; a division of time, and of uignlsr 
measure. The degree b divided into sixty ininiiles* 
The divisions of degrees are fractions, whoae denaBii- 
nators increase in a sexagesinial mtio ; that is, a 
minute is ^ ,\, or M^cond =:: ,»„,, &c. of a degn^. 
Minutes are expressed by acute accents thus'; the 
seconds by two"; the thirds by three'' . in tba 
computation of time, a minute is the sixtieth part af 
an liour. 

MlNYiE: 

1. The Argonauts were so called, either 1 
ttie bravest of tlieir number were descended fiov 
Minyas, or because they were natives of the bnd «C 
the Minya*, who had occupted the country firaca 
loiclios to Orcboroeiius. 

2, A pei)ple of Bceolta, near Orchometnv. 
state was, at an early period. po^R^erfuU nod < 
founded by a Pelasgic tribe. They deii%e 
name from Minyas, one of their kings, tituai 
fattier, Urchomenus, built tlie city of thuli imaim^^ 
See Miiller^s OreAomeHtm uttd die Mhtyer (GoltlnCI«f 
1820), 

MIQI'EEETS; the inhabitants of the SmMJiffn 
ryrcnees, in Cul^Uonia, and in Uie Fniich dr|«ar^ 
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cif tl»e I vpper aiul RnsltTir Pjri'iiFe^, on tJie 
kt^tgUis «f the diaiji ^4' mmiirtuins h hidi fciruiH ilif 
bmiiclnry betwwfii Frftnee and t>paiiu Tliey are 
iniMSily tifnlsiiii'O, Imuters, ct»il- burner?;, &c. TJiey 
are vn^arUlu', and iucliiied to pJuiuler. They uLu 
«CL'i)uiptvny travellers on the iiiuuiitaiti'pusses, aud 
riM?«?ivif hij^li jjfty fur their proLeclkpn, In war, tliey 
»rti daiigertiits porttstixis, whu ofieii descend iniu 
Fntiice ill troops. In the war wiLli Napoleon, tht-y 
insidt! thenisulvest formidable to the Frenuli troof»s ni 
i'pmlonia. 

MUJLfKLON ; ati island in the Atlantit; iwrean, 
iti^ar the southern coHit of Newfoinidland, belonguig 
to Fm«ce ; lilt, 47** 4' N\; Ion. 56'^ m W. To the 
«oolh of it lies Little Miquelon (Petite Miquei&n), 
whieh, since I78a, hns been ctHiriPcted with it by a 
^and-banL These isiaiids ure uniler the direction of 
die coinniandaiit of St Fieire (see Fierre^ St\ ami are 
(icrupieil only by a few fuiiiilit« engaged in the 
fisheries. 

MIRABEAIJ, HuxoHK Gabriel Ric^jOETTi, count 
of, so ikmous for his influeiicse in tine French revolu- 
twin, was bom March ^, iliOt at Bignon, in Pro- 
vence, and dieil at Paris, April 2, ITUL He sprang 
itoro a celrbmted family, Nature gave him violent 
])sii^sions and a robust frame. Kducatioii iiii^it have 
iirnile htm a truly g^real man ;: but tluf propensities of 
hi^i ^eiiiuii were 4'htK^ked^ and the development of tm 
t^nergicH perverted. When fonrteen years of uge, 
he entered a niilitnry board ijigj schoi>l, where lie 
litudied m II the mutiL-s, made some progress in ninsiic 
and drawing, and l>ecnme a protitiient in bu^lily eser- 
cisea. But as bis moral education was eniirely 
ueplected, the mo^t vehement passions grew with his 
ffrovvtli. While yet a boy, he publiniiied a eulogy 
on the great rmide. and some pieces Lti verae. On 
leavifjg^ schiml , he entered the military service ; ami his 
intercourse with yoiJn|T ant) dissipated ofi^cers omde 
liim familiar with all their vices. H is active mind, how- 
«*ver, could not remain iilleianiJ he read ah thelxjoks 
which lie could prijciire tm the military art. He also 
fell in love ; and his jias&ion was marked by all the ini- 
petuojiity of his dianicter. H is tatlier, who ^ybtemati- 
cally thwarted his mcliiiatmns, now procured his 
ccHiinemeiit in a fortress on the is bind of lie. He 
was even on the point of having him sent to tlie 
Dutch colonies. Hut tlie friends of the family sue* 
ceeded in preventing it. This abuiie of the paternal 
powtT d« ided tlie son's hatred of despotism. After 
hh li!>eraLionf he went, as a volunteer, to Corsica. 
He dlstinjvnished himself, end obtained a cominission 
^s captain *jf dragoons ; but as his father refused to 
purchase him a re^^iment, he abandonetl, though un- 
willingly, tlie military profession. During the war in 
Corsica, he wmte a memoir respecting it, with m- 
niarks on thr^ abuses of ttjfe tJenuese aristocracy, und 
15a ve it to his father, who destroyed it* i n conformity 
witli the request of his fiiilier, he now settled iu 
Limousin, and employed himself in cnltivating the 
earth and in conducting Liwsuits. But he soon became 
w^eary of his situation. His domestic circumstances, 
moreover, were inihuppy. In 177:^, he bad rei?eived, 
in Aiii, the liand of Mademoiselle de Marginane, nn 
amiable young lady, witli prosjjects of Inrgp forty ne. 
But his extravagant iiropensiiies soim involved him 
in a debt of 1(30,000 livres. His contentious and 
indexible father took advantage of the embarfass' 
ments of his son, and obUiined from the Cliotelet in 
Paris, an inteniict, by which he confined him to his 
cstAte. Here he published his Es«!ay on Despotism. 
mUe soon after left his place of confinement, to avenge 
■pti insult oftered to liis sister ; Find a new iettre ffe 
fiachti imprisoned him^ in 177'f^ in the castle of It, 
fn im wlience he was transferretl to Joux, near Poik 
urlier, in 1775. Uii!ri: lie fix^L beheld his buphiaj 



the wife of the president Monnier, a man of advanced 
age. She was well aflected towards him. His pas- 
siuti for Iter soon became extremely violent. But St 
Maurice^ the com ma lukvr of tlie fortress, was his rival. 
In onitr to escape from the persecutions of tliis man 
and his father, he fiixl U) Dijon, whither his mistress 
followed. He was seized, and his father obtained 
new letters of arrest. Meanwhile M.de Malesherbes, 
who was then minister^ and felt much good will for 
tlie ynuiig Mjral>eflu, gave hrm a hint to escape from 
the cimntry- He fled to Switsserland, aiwj Sophia re- 
joined him there. He tfien took refuge in Holland 
with Jiis mistress. The offindetl husband entered a 
complaint for seduction. Miriibeau was condemnt^ 
to death, and was decapitated in effigy, tn Holland. 
he went under tlie name of Si Maitheic, and lived 
unnoticed with Sophia, his books, and some frieiids. 
Dwring the years 1770 Mid 1777, he supported him- 
self and hismistresfi altOjgether by his literary hibotirs. 
Amt»iig other tilings, Mimbeau translated, in con- 
junction with Ourival, Watson's H istory of Phihpiie 
II. Learning thai his father accused him of die 
blackest offences, he averiged himself by sending 
abroad libels against him. His father now effected a 
violation of international law, and a police ofBcer was 
sent to Holland, with letters of arrest, signed by 
Amelot and VtTgennes. Mirabeau and his misti"esM 
were arrested, in 1777, witliout ttie consent of tlie 
Dutch governor. Mimbeau was incarcerated at 
Vincennes ; but Sophia,, being far advanced in preg* 
nancy, was resigned to the inspection of tlie police. 
After her delivery of a daughter, she was conveyed 
to the convent of St Clara, at Gien. During an im- 
prisonment of three years and a half» at VinCTunes, 
Mirabeau wrote the celibrated Leitres d Sophie; 
litres originalet de Mirak-ftu (179^, 4 vols.) Of 
these, Leiires ecritts du Dmtjcm fie rincennex (1777 
— I780t 3 vol8.),a new eibtion appeared m 1820. 
Their accent is passionate, and tlie style is various, 
flowing, and forcible. Mirabeau's health was much 
atfected by his confinement, and under many boilily 
sufierings, he wrote, with Llie assistance of Calmet's 
Diclioiiary of the Bible, his Eratica BiMwu, a very 
free picture of the excesses of physical love, among 
ditlerent nations, particularly the Jews. At tlie same 
time, he projected a grammar and a treatise on 
mytltology, translated JohunneM SectimlHty and ex- 
posed the abuM.^ of despotic antliority in his energetic 
work on Li'tirvi tic iadut. As [le was denied paper, 
he ti>re out the blank leaves in the beginning and enil 
of the books allowed him. He coni-ealed the Jeaves 
in the lining of his clothes, aud left the prison witli 
the manus«:ript of his Lttirrs de Cachet tims seweiJ 
in* His long incarceration liad wearied his persecu- 
tors. 1 he judges also saw that the conduct of 
Mira beau's father, whose own ciiaracter was far from 
moral, could only prticeed from revenge and luitred. 
The Bon was therefore released, in 1780, and seems 
to have bec«mie reconcHed witli his fatlier, for he 
lived with him, end left the paternal mansion only to 
obtain the revocation of the sentence i>f deatli pro- 
nouncetl ti gainst him in Porta rlier^ in which he sue- 
ci*edeil i n 1 7es . At th e sam e li me. Soph ia recov er* < I 
iier dowry and frt^edom. Miraljeny now returned to 
Provence, and tried to effi^t a reconciliatiott with hifs 
wife. But notlnng amid overcome Iho opposition of 
his wff's relatives. He therefore had recourse to 
the law, and a process took place which W88 honour- 
able to neither party, and which hii wife gatneiL 
Mirabeau now went to London. His letters sIhjw 
that his opinions respecting England were not, in 
general, very favourabte. He wrote there the €mt- 
I gidiTfitwnif «ur fiMirc tk CiiicinHuiitv^aix order of 
which he disiipprovedt ^^ the l»ej;inning of a mlUtary 
! ui-tbtocracy in the Cnited St^t«s of Americ^i. He 
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JUfiewise wrote B^iiist the pUin of Joseph IL to 
nmke tJie Sc^ieldt kee, oiid, ugainst Lin^iet^s famoys 
work,— his Doufes sur ia Liitt^rti dc VEtamt. Jle 
was ako E coailjutor in the French jourfial, |mblished 
in Lciiidon, Le Cmtrrier de I Europe^ In has siihse- 
qneni vvntinj^s uii the Caisse tf EMcttmpfe, the Banque: 
dt' St CAoHcMy the. Actions ties Eaux, Jie discussed the 
gmiuids oF piibite credit^ and of spct^ulalions in Ute 
public sioL'ks, according l+i Adam Sniilh's principle^, 
Willi mncli elnqnence. 1 his and the salirical pur- 
tmila of famous per&ons, brought his works into rp- 
pute. He iiitvprthfli'ss swjiiciUti in vum, of liit* 
tiiinist^r of finanix, Calonue, ilifi offiice of con&n! in 
]>aiitstic or Hamburg, He now lived some nnmtl^k! 
of 17S6 in Berlin, and then went to Brunswick, but re- 
turned to Berlin in the^iime y»*ar, probably wiib secret 
commissions from his e^urt. liiBi;rlin he collected in- 
fommtion nnd pmjecteil the plan of the incpnious, but 
fur from faultless work, De fa Montircfiie PrvMieuHe^ 
which was executed by his frit-nd Mauvilton, Hh 
description of Krederic H. is pspecially admired. In 
1787, Mirabean returned to Frurice. Caloniie having 
ctinvokt*d the notablps, Mimbean bruught i>ut hi^ 
Dinonciation de t* Agiotage^ ait Rot €f attj.' Notables, 
The king, nn account of the offt-nsive cliamcter of 
this pamphlet, ordered the author to be imprisoned ,- 
but be esca|jed^ and wrote a continuation of his Di- 
fiunciatimi de C Agiotage, He tiow wrote his Avi« 
fttt^ Battwet, At that time Uiere also appeared (von 
Dohm asserts, V, -lOtJ, without the consent of Mira- 
bean) the letters on the Prussian court, written in 
crjnfidi'nce to Calonne, entitled Hisioire secrtie de ia 
Cour de JBeriiii^ oti Corresponds iVun I'tiyageur Fran- 
^ffw, depuis te 5 Juiti. Jusgu an !D JtntiK^ 1787 
(1789,2 volumes.) This work whs an iuiiiscrpet dis- 
closure of his political manrauvrea^ and was written 
hi the tone of a libel. It excited general reprehen- 
tion of a man $o unscrupulous as to miike of the 
secrets of huispitalitj^ and the confidence of hi.s friend;» 
and the government, an ofliring to tlie public appe- 
tite for s^etindaL The work was condfmned, by the 
I^arliament, to lie burnt by the common hangman. 
\V hen the estates were actually convoked, he went i 
t<i Provence for the purpose of being elected ; but 
the Twbtette of the province refused him a place 
Bmong tliem, on tlje grtmnd that none were entitled 
to it but the possessors of fiefs. He was now chosen, 
by acclamation, a deputy of the third estate, w*here 
he soon obtained an immense influence. The 2:kl of 
June was one of the most remarkable days of his 
political cureer. It was decisive of the fate of the 
monarchy. Tlie king, after making imjio riant cou- 
cessions in this memorable sitting, had ordered tlie 
assembly to sepurate. The assembly, however, re- 
Kiained together in their seats. Hie marquis of Breze, 
ninster of ceri' monies, came to remind tlie assembly 
iif tJie orders of thn monarch. Miral>eaii, in the name 
of 1ms colleagues, maile the celebrated answer, *' The 
cum mo us of Fnuice luive resolved to deliberate. U'e 
have listened to the king's exposition of the views 
which have l>een suggested to him ; and you. who 
luive no claim to be his organ in this assembly,— 
\*m» who liave here no place, nor vote, nor right of 
speaking,— JO u are not tlie person to remind us of 
his discourse-. Go, tell your master that we are here 
ljy the order of the people, aud ttmt nothing shall 
drive us hence but the bftyonet." Mirabean had 
alrea«ly made an imsuccessfyl attempt to establislian 
umlerstanding with tJie mini>tei^, with a view of re- 
lieving the distracted state of his pecuniary aiTairs. 
Negotiations were afterwurds entered into between 
liini uDd the court. He reqtiiretl a j.>en«ion rjf 40.(X)0 
fraiid a week, and the promise of Mjch a diplomatic 
or niinisteriijl post us he sihould select, after the re- 
e:>tatili(bmeiit of tlie royal mithority. These demimds 




were conceiled, and h« received tlie 
seveml weeks. It was agreed that a dissotii 
the assendtly should be effected by ait expresuon of 
the will of the nation, and tliat a new ases^ff 
should be convoked, composed of men uf manimtd- 
erate opinions. \V hilc tJie negotiatiuiis were ^tm4- 
m^^ Miralveau redoubled his activity in Hit iiiiiiiW|. 
and at tl:te Jacobin club. Suspicions weire ilni^ 
entertained of bis defection from the revolQlkinry 
purty, and clamours had alreatly beeo raised ifiiMl 
liim, when a fever clo«ipd his stormy life, April 8, 119L 
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Ihe news of his decease was received with rtery 
mark of popular mourning : his funeral wai soleA* 
uized with the utino?t pump. His body waa depobj^fd 
in the Pantbt'on^ from whitrh, however, in 1793, hm 
remains were taken ami dispersed by the pO[ 
who then stignintwed him as a royalist. Mi 
was the creature of his passioDS ; Uie early 
which had beeit imposed upon Mm, serttil 
inflame them ; and, with all the re$ource$ of _ 
' a decision and energy of will whicJi yielded to"iio op« 
position, an audacity of purpose which %^inuik beluee 
no difficulties, lie nnited an insatiable ambitkifk Ujf 
oration^i are collected in the work entitled MiraJMm 
pemi pur tui-meme (I7t>l, 4 volumes), and ia 
C&tJection compl. des TrapauJ^ de MiraAeau « l^i 
semhlie naikmuk /«r Mtjan (17iH, etc., 6 vols.' 
EAprii de Mtrabeau (lfi04i, Leiirea inidiie* d^ Umt- 
leau, pubt. par fitrtf (Paris, 1816, 2 vols.), in bil 
iEutrres oratoires (complete, at Paris, 1819, ^ voli^h 
ami iEuvre* cfmnies de Miroheau (Pari% ISKO). 
Concp ruing bis connexion with the c^iirt, Ibe M» 
moirs of Mad, Campan (Paris, I82S, 3 vokO*€Qik 
tniii some remarkable disclosures. The &fili lmra»- 
sen of the Miitioire* des CoHtemporams (Paris, ISiii} 
consists of lour {tarts, containing Mim, tar Miralhmu 
et awt EpoqH€y jta I'it tittiraire ei prhim ^ etc, 

MIRACLtl (Latin, mimculum,^ woudctr , a |rfr> 
digy ; in the original Greek, rD^uM, vt^f) is iMk 
ally defined to be a deviation frotn the course of 
natunv or an event in a given system which caiuioc 
be accounted for by the operation iif any general prin^ 
ciple in tlmt system. But lliis definithtn Marias to 
omit one of the elements uf a miracle, viiu» tliat it if 
an event produced by ttie interposition of an LataU^ 
gent Power for moral purposes; for, (itherwiM, «« 
must consider every strange phenomenon, wfaict 
knowledge will not permit us U> explain, 
culous event To the atlieist, who dties 
the existence of a Supreme Inttdligeiice, a 
Hii impossibility, a contradiction in lerms. 
cnlous event cannot^ indeeii^ prove the exIsteaOB <tf 
(iod, for it presiip|>oses it ; but it may pnive iha 
moral govern mej it of the world by tlie Ueity, or the 
divine character of a communication which 
come from him. It is in Uiis light that we 
sider miracles as tlie proofs tif a revelation 
fact, a revelation is itself a mimcle. If one 
to Ije a teacher from God, he asserts a miracuioui 
munication wiih God ; this communication 
cannot be visible, and vi<.ihle miracles may iheriftwe 
benet'essary to give cretli hill ty to his pretctisioak To 
those who deny the pi>ssibiiiiy of miracles, 
tion is impossible. Ihe use» tl»en, of a m\ 
interposition in changing tlie nsiuil coiirta dif 
to prove the moral government of God, and tottxj 
the character of it. As t<i the nature ol 
events, we may distinguish thoAewhiolidoDuttpptar 
supernatural in themselves, but are rendered «o bf 
tlie manner in which (hey are prtMluced, as cure! m 
diseases by a touch or a word, ami those which IX 
supernatural in them.«elves, as in the bumiog lank 
which was not consiuiieil. the fitoppinfr of tbecBotit 
of the sun, &c. In proof of roiraculotii ^toMKHPOVi 
we must Itave recourse to the same kind af «f Itod 
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ai titaL by wliicU ^e detei'iuiue the Iruth o( h\sUmcs^. 
Hccfiujits ill getieml ; fur, ihougU miracles, in cotise- 
queiict; of lljfir t^stlnioriiiimry tioiur^j cKnIlenge a fut 
l*^r and more accurate iiivesiigalitjn, itill tliey do not 
uilfitit au iirvpsugntion coinlucteti on ditTeiwit {jriitci- 
|j|,eSp testiiiiuiiy Wing Lhe only assi'pmbLe mediiiin of 
[.►roof for past invents of axiy kind. While ^ODie writers 
1 1 iivt? entirely dwiied die possibility of uiiractes otliers 
liaver with tliP saoiti result, den iwi the p<is&ibiljty of 
1 1 rov i rig the oocurren ce of a in i racl e . H ume's iirgu nient 
on this {joitit b, that it is c-oiitmry to ex[jei'ii*nce Ihat a 
niirdt'le ^iKJuhl 1>e tnw^ but it is Jitit contrary iue]C|)eni- 
rnct* that tesjtirnony should he, fulse : it is thereft>re 
more iiuprobahte tlmt Urn mirftrle should be true tlian 
thflt the U;«^tiinony siiould be false. W itlioiit dwel- 
ling on the atnhig^utty of tlie expression ^^ contmry in 
ex|>erifincej'* it may be rcplie*! tluit the iuiprobabiiity 
fti rising: from a irow/ of tjpirrieitcir ol such events 
i^ oiily equal to the proluibility <jf tiieir repeti- 
iicHi^ tills being the jirecise measure of the improba- 
Uility of tlieir perform »nce. To asi^ert ttuitj because 
iiiiraclea have occurred, they uuglit to oecur again, 
<ir frequently* is to reiidtir a niirdele iin possible ; for 
an event wbidi ts frequrutly occurring would cease 
in be a mimcle. The exigence of a Supreme Intel- 
ligence beijig al lowed » tlie infrequency of niiraeles, 
i*r their being at^ainst our ex^ieriencCp is no argu- 
ment against their occurrence. Hume asserts tJmt 
;i. miracle is a contest of impnibabilitiea ; and there is 
no need of denying this jjsaertiun^ as is usually done: 
die improbability of a miracle is weakened by con- 
sidering it an ev^ent in the moral Siystem of the 
universe— not a causeless phenomejion, or a useless 
vjalaiion of nature ; and the improbability that the 
testimony to it should be fake is strengthened by the 
publicity of the event, the intelligence and honesty of 
liie witiiesseii^p Uie consideration of the results whicJi 
followed it, &€. Further than this, the testimony, 
under tliese cimnmstBuce^, is a da^t which it is more 
easy to account for by allowing tlie event testified 
to have actually taken place, tlmri to have recourse 
tD aoy other hypothesis. In examining the diflerent 
(ibjeetions which have beeu urged against cuiracles, 
it will be seen that tliey arisje, in general, from a 
neglect of the existence of a moml system : when it 
is ohjfcteiJ that they are against tlie utual course of 
nature, that \% against all we know of the govern- 
ment of timi, it is tbi^otien that they are entirely in 
accordance with \\u moral >:ov*'riiment, and tlmt ex- 
perience as ftilly proves the existence and nature, as 
plainly teaches the charade r, of tliis p^overnmeiit, sa 
of the physical system of the worhi Most of tlie 
miracles, *if whicii history is full, may, imieed.be put 
lUiide from want of sufficient testimony, trom their 
being useless, unnecessary, or even unworthy of a 
wise and good Being, from the circumstance that the 
workers of them did not lay any chiim to divine 
agency, frt»m tlieir having \w^n witliout results, &c. 
We may also reject tho>e which are referrible to false 
perceptions; tlM>s« which are merely tentative, tliat 
is, belonging to a series of attempts of which some 
were unsuccessful: ; those whirli are doubtful in tlieir 
nature; tlM>se which are merely exaggerations of 
iintural events, &c., especially if tluy are uncon- 
nected with others of a different character, or witli 
tnomi effects ; so miracles w^hich are in support of 
an establi.sheii creed, pretended U.\ be wrouj»ht by 
men vcate<l with a divine ctmnicter in the presence 
nf credulous devotees, if they do not beloog to any of 
Uioae above cited, are to lie lookeil upon with sitvpi. 
iHon,, But, when mirn.ciilou:s powers are claimed 
to be exertefl by tlie opponents of wliat is esiab- 
liihed in public opinion and supported by pub- 
lic aiilhofity, in the face of opposition and in- 
trfdulity, by mnu wJtliout influence or frieads, and 



when they convince and confound tlieir bitlerest 
enemies, and produce a change in Uieir lives and 
dmracters as a proof of their rooversion, — when 
thetie witnesses, with no interesti'd mo lives, but with 
the certain prospect of siifferimr and persecution, 
come forward and testify their belief,auil when Eill these 
results are declared to liave befii priKiowd to prove 
the divine origin of doctrines ealculated to elevate 
humanity, and the divine mission uf teachers, who 
sptjke as no man Jiad ever before spoken,^ we arc 
not surety to refer the>e to the illusions of credulity, 
or iIh* ju^rglings of imposture. It i«A not possible, in 
a work of this miLure, to go into a minute exumina- 
tioii of particulars, The subject is fully and ably 
treatt^ in Campbell's Dbsertation on Miracles, in 
Reply to Hume; in Paley's Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; in Butler's Antilogy of Nattmil and lle- 
veale*i Helitiion, and numerous other work.s. 

Ml 11 At* K I an optical plienomenon, proilticed 
by reira* tion. '1 lie tin usual elevation or appirent 
«ipproximation of coasts, mountains, ships, and other 
objects, has long been known under the name of 
looming ; and, if tlie same phenomenon is accom- 
[jaiiied by inverted images, it is called a mimge, 
Flic mirage is frequently observed on tJie surface of 
the sea by sailors, ainl on dry sandy plains, as in 
diose of l'g>'pt, wliere it was repeatedly steii by the 
French, daring their campaign in that country. The 
appearance presented is tliat of a double image ot 
the abject in tlie air ; one of the images being in the 
natural position, tlic other inverletl.so as to resemble 
a natural object and its inverted ims^e in the water. 
U may be produced whenever the rays of light meet 
in an oblique direi<ion, the surface of a less refract- 
ing mediuui tluin tliat in which they were previously 
moving : they are thus turned back into the original 
mcihum in tlie same d inaction in which tl)ey would 
be impelled by reflection taking place at tlie com- 
mon surface of the two mediums, lhe surface of 
tlie earth or sea, Ijecoming heateil, conuiiunieates a 
portion of its caloric to the superincumbeni hiyer of 
air, which tJius becomes le^s dciir^e thiiii the superior 
layers* The rays of light which proceed fnun an 
object in tlie heated layer will then be bent down- 
ward, and tlius arrive at tlie end in such a direction 
as to cause the obji'Ct to appear above its actual 
p<j&iLToiu III the desert, where tlie surface is per- 
fectly level, a plain thus assumes tlie appearance of a 
lake, reflecting the shadows of ol^jects witlnn and 
around it, and the thirsty traveller is often Uintidiied 
witii til is appearance, which recedes, as, by approtidi- 
ing it, he cliange-s the angle of direction of the rays 
which enter his eye. The mirage is commonly ver- 
tical, tljat is, presenting tlie appeanniee above- 
described of one objec't over auotlier, like a ship 
alMive its shadow iii the water. Sometimes, how- 
ever, tlie images arc horiiontaL On tlie surface of 
the sea, the plienomenon nuiy also be pnxluced by 
the difference of moisture in the layer of air in ctiu- 
tact witJi tile water and the superior layer* See Optics. 

MIRANDA, Don Francisco, the earliest martyr 
of freedom in iSpaiiish Amencat was Ixirn at Caracas, 
of an ancient Spanish family. His grandfather was 
guvernor of the province of Caracas At the age »»f 
twenty, he travelled through a ^reat part of America 
on foot, and afterwards ncpived tlie commission of 
colonel in the Spanlsli service. The governor of 
Goatimala employed him on several im[M>rtant occa- 
sions. In 1783, he visited the United States of North 
America, and then travelled on fo-ut thrtuif^h Uritain, 
France, Italy, and Spain, against which ht* clierisht^ 
the bitterest hatred. In 1789, he was at Petersburg^ 
and Catharine endeavoured to engage liim in her 
servicev but tlie events in France drew him to Pflnl, 
Here he was emiiluyed oa a uiiisioa to Pitt, oud. 
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tliroogti Pi^lhion's infjiience, was appointed irajor- 
gmrral. Tntler Dumouri**, tie was f^PcoiHl in com- 
m&nd in Chatupe^p and Helgiuiii^ ami hh skill as 
an engineer ami taclician, united with his unconimtin 
tAleoU, t»btftineci for liim the esteem of the republi- 
cans ill Paris, as well as Ihe respect *>f the army. 
\y\wn DiimourieE entered Hollantl, Miranda was 
directffi to besiege Maestricht, hut, being unsnp- 
ported by general Valence, was obliged in nbninioii 
the siege. In the battle 4if Ncerwind*n, he rom- 
inaiide<i the left wing : liuinouriea imputed to him 
the losH of the iMittte ; but tlve charge was refuteti by 
Miranda, in an able and ijieeniom defenre. Vn- 
rnoories and Miranda had both deciared ai^ninst the 
Jaeohlns ; but the former now became an objecrt of 
pn^pieion to Miranda^ who cuaimuuiaited his fears to 
his friend Tethion, then a member of Ute ctmimittee 
of public safety, und Miramin was ordered to arrest 
the commander, (See Dummtrirz) The Giron- 
di**ts» however^ soon fell before the Mountain party, 
imd ^f irandn was oblieed to appear before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, lie was not convicted of the 
charges bronght n^inst him* and the fall of Robes- 
pierre delivered him from pri&tin. Having, how- 
ever, become sun pert ed hy tlie directnry, ho was 
again thrown into priswii, and. in 1191^ was coti- 
demned to tran^sportation, but fled to Kn|>lantl. In 
1R03, he returned lo Paris, and was again banished, 
far taking part in an opposition to the first eon^ul. 
tieneral Miranda now devoted himself^ with all tlie 
energy of bis character, to tlie accomplishment of 
his long cherished scheme of overthrtming the 
Spanish dominion in America. Having pruciireil 
some secret assistance, he sailril from New York 
in ISOii, witli one *hip and a number of volunteers, 
and tonclied at St Domiij^o, where be chartered two 
i-choonei-s. On arriving off tlie coast, tlie two latter 
were captured by Spanisli gNtirffttemhs^ and be was 
*>blieed to escape with his ship. In August, lie 
Innckd in Venezuela ; but bis attempts to rouse tlie 
inhabitants were aiLo^^ether unsuccessful, and he 
found hiiiiself compelled to re-embark. In 1810. be 
rinewrd his ullempt with more success {see Vvlom- 
liia)^ hut was finaHy obliged to capitiiljite to tJie 
Spanish general Montevertle, who, in violation of tlie 
articles of his surrender, treated hini as a prisoner. 
Miranda was sent to Spain, and confined in the 
diingeiHu of the inquisition at Cadii, where he died, 
lifter four years' imprisonment. The monk? caused 
his body to he ttirowii out without buriaU Miranda 
was a iiuin of great energy and sagacity, full of 
resoiircTs. hold, active, and intelligent, 

MIKANDOLA, GioVAKM Pico okm..^ onunt and 
prince of Conmrdia, iiurnamed the Pftam'j', one of 
the brightest ornaments of literatnre at the time of 
the revival of letters, l«irn in 140B>was the youngest 
sun of Gianfmncesco della Mlraudola and Julia, of 
tlie noble family of Uoiardo. His youth was marketl 
by an early display of talent, and, being destined for 
the churchy be was plated at Bologna « to pursue the 
f-tudy of the caiiou hiw, at the age of fourteen years. 
Two years were speitt in tliis course, when his grow- 
ing repugnaibce to the study^ and his inetinatioi] to 
pliiloM>phical aiid scientific sub|ectSi led htm to vi^it 
I be diHereni pails of Italy and France for the pur- 
p*se of oljstT^ation, and to attend tlie most cele- 
hnited schools and most distinguished irrofessors. 
After seven years of the most a«*5.itluoui^ application, he 
went to RouK% luul, in 148(i, pro|rt>5ed *K)0 theses 
on ali Rubjef'ls, whitii he dechired binisclf reniiy to 
ilt'feud, acconbng to the cuslum of Uiti times, in 
pidih'r. He cliallenged all llie leamid from all 
lYiuntries to dispute with him, and offered to pay* 
the expenses of the jotimey to those wlio c&zne from 
ti distance. No uiie ventured to appear agalpst httu, 
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a charge of heresy. Mirandola repelTrd the dmnr, 
ill Ins Apologia, a work foil of profouod ^rvdnkm 
To deprive his enemies of e^ery pretext ir tki^ 
accusiitions, he determined, aJtltmigh not ImmAIs 
to love and its pleasures, to lead the aim iM 
course of life, and to devote him»> If entire) j Is M- 
ters. In consequence of this reauiution, be thiw 
hilo till' fire live books of ainatory poeina in Itiha, 
I hi- los'i of which iv niuch to be regr«'tted. N«i d 
bis wri Lings on this sijbjfct have l^t^eii 
except a comn^entary on a caiii^Uie of Gi 
Benivieni, in which he follows the notiotis 
New Platiuiists in respect to love. Having a^ 
a polled himself to the study of bibticiil itlerature. h^ 
piibHsbed tbe fruits in hi** HejtfttplMs^ a tnyatkil or 
cabalistie explanation of the history of the cnvtioa, 
h\ vt'lmh he derives Plato's doctrines from Monpm. 
Two years after, he published a treatise iii ten dmf- 
ters — Lh Etift rt I no — in which he aimed to wmm 
tlie opinions of Phito and Aristotle, ^f irsmitjla died 
at Florence, in 141>4, where lie had lived umw tin* 
in terms of intimacy witli some of the mo»t learnrd 
and distinguished men of the age, particidflrly L li- 
re neo de' Medici and Poiitian. At the lime «)f l*»5 
death, he was employed in great literary enii'rprtVf, 
lo which his treatise against astrology nto^t be eito- 
sidered as preparatory. He waa coniidered by lis 
contemporaries a miracle of learning and geiiiw 
Paolo Giovicj says that the immortal gods ^lad uiiitM 
in him all rare gifts of mind and body. In jiidgti^ 
of his works, it is necessary, however, to 
the state of letters at the lime when lie Uvvd. 
nephew Gianfrancesco Pico was a dtictple of I 
not equal to his master. 

MIRE, Noel oe; a gooil engraver »*f 
among whose works are umDmef*tal eiigml 
accompanying the writings of R ousseau ,VoitAire^| 
eueclo, and Lafoutaine. His last works fonn 
the beautiful iinhrie de Fforettce. He died in 

MIRKVKLT, Mini A EL Janson, a fammtt 
fiainter, born at Delft, in 1568, was tbe 
goldsmith. He first intended to beoinnean 
under ^\1erini, bat, at a later period, KtucfH 
art of {tainting under a painter named Biockl 
He is said to have painted 10,000 portraits, 
have received a high price for them, Mirevrl 
a Mennonite, of a %'ery amiable dispusiuoo. 
Hied in his native city, in 1041. His eldest laa, 
FettT Mmvetf, is also esteemed as a painter. 

MIRIAM, the sister of Moses^ directed tbe He- 
brew^ women in their rejoicings after the pansgf of 
the Red sea. Having spoken aeamst Mc«i*)H ait 
account of bis marriage with an Ethiopian wuntfoi^ 
she was struck with leprosy, and ffiut out nftba 
camp seven days. (A'lripi. lii.) She died ft 
Kadesh, {M. xx. i,) 

MIRKHONH, or MIRCHOND. See P^nkm 
Literature, 

MiUH ( » li . I^f irrors are surface* of polbhrtl mrttl, 
or glass silvered on kn posterior side, m|t»hle nf 
rejecting Uie rays of litibt from ot{|eoia 
liefore uiem, and exhibiiing to tis their 
There are three classes of mirrors, diOMitn 
by the figure of their reflecting surf 
plane, conca^'e,^ and convex. Tne tfil* 
by either of these mirrors observes the coii!»tAiii l»i», 
that the anple which the incident ray makr9 wtk 
the refieeting surface is equal to the angle uf 
tton. Whtn a |>erson vie^-? himself in 
glass* if he laeasure^ »»•> ^i-^- - f « k;. t. r. 
the glass, the image n ft«1 

magnitmle ; for, as tr> i ika 

glass exactly at (he di^taoie mI l \)^tm It 

the mirror will be ladt way bc(Nx ^ nuii avi 
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his imn^ ; »> lliuL it wUi rut across tlin cniiff whirJi 
con If a tIpeMii Im iintige to his eye, half way between 
its base and IVi nfjex ; tlie ba^^e of the cone is ll^e 
imaue §p€ii, the apex is at the pupil of the eyi? 
whrre nil the ray** from the image are united in a 
point. Concavf^ inirrurs are tJio&i* wJiose poltslieti 
surfaces are spherically Jioilavv. TJie properties nf 
tliese iinrmrs may he easily untiersttKxl, when we 
ojusider their surface as coinptjsed of an Imlefinite 
iiiuul>er of small planes^ all of which make a ileter- 
iniimte angle willi eiich other, so as to tlirow all the 
rays to a point. This point is called the focus of the 
mirror, where an image of tlie object vvifl be foriii«ii 
in an inverted ix»»ition. The ili^tance of this focml 
point from the surface of the mirror wlien the curva- 
ture is motierate, will be etjunl to half its raiiiiis. Coiv 
caive mirrorsare of great importance in theconstnictiiui 
of rej]ei:ttu|r telescopes, in which tJiey are ci>Dunoniy 
called §}itfCHkt. (See Tekscrtpfs.) The employment 
of caincave mirrors in collectinji? the heat of the sun's 
rays from the whole of its surface to a single point, 
thus accumulating- a very great degree of heal, fur 
die comhn>tion and fusion of various mitural su{>- 
stances tlint are lEifustble in the greatest heat capn tile 
of be in If prthJuced from ordinary fire, may be exeni- 
plifietl, amonj^ Oiose of modern dale, by the burniii£j 
mirror of M. de Villelte* The diameter of tins 
metal gpeculum was three feet eleven inches, and the 
distance of its focus from the surface was three feet 
two inches. The comp<tsition of tliis metal was of 
tin and copper, which reflects the light very power- 
fudy, and is capable of a high degree of ix^lish. 
^Vhen ex|^KJSe<l to the rays ol the smi, by dtuTton* 
Harris and D^-saguliers, a silver sixpence wus inelled 
in seven and a Imif seconds whei\ placetl In its focus, 
A copper half-penny was melted in sixteen seconds, 
and liquefied in diirty-four seconds; tin was meltetl 
in three s-pconds, and a diamond, weigh i nor fnnr 
graiTiSt lost seven-eiffhtli** of its weight. The Inten- 
sity of heat obtaineil by burning mirrors or lpns*fs» 
will always l>e as the area of the reflectine surface 
exposetJ to the sun is to the area of ihe small cirt^le of 
ligtit cuilecled in its h>cits ; thus the diauiett»r of the 
spot of Ijght at the Iwus of Villette's mirror, was 
0'358 of an inch, and the diameter of t!ie mirr<»r, 
ft>rty-seveii inches: lienee the area of these circles 
was as 0-358- to 47*, tliat is, the intensity of the stm's 
rays was increased I7»257 times at tlie ft>cBl \mn\i. 
The loss of light occasioned in passu ig through tlie 
medium of which the lens is composed, to^^i^tiif^r 
with that lost by reflection from the surface nf 
mirrors, most, however^ be deducted from this 
theoretical calctilation. (For further information, see 
titirning Mirrorji ) Concave mirrors nflbnl many 
curious ilhiiilrBtions of tlieir peculiar prtjperties ; for 
example, when a [jersoii stands in front of a concave 
mirror, a little further from its surface than its focus 
(or Imlf the radius of its concavity), he will observe 
Ins own image jwndent in tlie air before him, and in 
ail invtrteil pKiti<ui- Thw innige will advance and 
reci*de with liim ; and, if he htreLch out his hand, the 
image will do the like. Kxlidj^tiuns have lieen 
broUjght before the public* in which asirigulardece|>- 
tiaii Wiis obtaineil by a large concave mirror. A man 
being placed with his head downwards, uii erect 
tliiige of him was exhibited in its fucu^» while hia 
real person was cunceuled, and the place of the 
mirror darkened : the spec Ui tors were then directed 
ta t:ike a plate of fruit from his hand, which, in an 
instant, was dexterously clianged for a dagger, tir 
senile utiier diingeroos weapon. Coi* ex mirrurs are 
eliielly efiiployeii as ijrnaiaents in ii|.-arinients, f he 
objecti ¥iewe<l in tliese aie diminislied, but seen hi 
ail erect pii>ition. The images ai>pear to emanate 
IJruui a I onu behind the minor : Uiis poait, whidi is 



Its focus, will Im half tlie radhis of convexity lieltTud 
tlieir burloccmul is called the negaiim or hnapnaritf 
focus, because the rays are not actually collecunl 
as by a concave mirmrj whose fix^us is called real,* 

In the earlier periods, with which history makes its 
acquainted, mirrors were made of metal: the Kgyt>- 
lians, Greeks, and Roiaaas Muide use of metallic 
mirmrs. Pliny, in his natural history, also mentions 
the use of obsidian for this purpose, (iold and silver, 
highly pnlisbed, were employed by tlie Romans for 
mirrors^ which were richly ornamented with precifnrs 
stont^s. The forms were various, but most commonly 
oval or rouud. 

MISCHNA, or MISNA ; the o>de or cf^llection 
of the civil law of the Jews, The Jews pretend that, 
when God gave the written law to Moses, be |^ve 
him also another, not written, which was prescrred 
by tradition among the doctors of the synagogue. tiU 
rabbi Jtida, sumamed the Hottf, seeing ttie tlanger 
they were in, throtigh their dispersion, of depnning 
from the tradition of their lathers, reduced it to writ* 
in^'. The Misna is divided into six parts: the first 
relates to tlie distinction of seeds In a liield, to trees, 
fruits, tithes, &tc. ; I he second regu lutes the manner 
of observing festivals ; the tliird trents of women and 
matriinoniaL crises; the fourth, of losses in trade, &c.; 
tiie fiftJi is on oblations, sacrifices ^ ike. ; and the 
*^ixth tr€*at$ of the several sorts of purification. See 

MISDEMEANOUR^ in law ; a crime of a lower 
nature. Crimes and miMfiemeun&urs^ pn^perly speak- 
ings are mere synonymous terms, tliough, in common 
usage, tlie wortl crtme is made to denote sucti of- 
fent'es as are of a deeper and more atrocious dye ; 
while smaller faults and omissions of less consequence, 
are conipriied mwler the gentler name of misdemeun' 
our$ only. 

MISERERE (LBtin, haw mercif) ; th** nnme of n 
celehrated church song, taken from the fifty'SevifJth 
psnlm, beginning, 'n the Vulgate, Mmrertr met, Do. 
iiiiue. l1ie miserere forms part cif certain liturgies, 
and various great composers hrive taken it as a suli- 
jet^t. The miterere of Allegri is particularly fanuHi^; 
and th^s alone, sung by the papalclioir, in the m/wV/fi 
Sijlifia^ in the Fassitm week, would repay the trouble 
of a visit to the "eternal city/* 

Miitrerv is also tlic name given to pictures repre- 
senting the dying Sa% iour. 

A terrible disease, nriHhireil hy an obstruction of 
the Iwwels, H also called by this name. 

MISER I COR 01 A (mercy ^ io tireek, tXtn) was 
persMniified as a deity* She had a celebrated altar in 
the market place of Athens, constituting an asylum. 

Misericord id » Domini is the name given to the 
se<:otirl Sinvday after Easter, because the ma<ts fortius 
day begins with Misericartlias D<&mini cantabo in 
internum. 

Miser ivtfrde (French) was also tlie name of tlie dag- 
ger of the knights ui tlie middle ages. Fawchet de- 
rives its names from its ptittiiig men out of jiain when 
irrecoverably woundc <1, or from tlif ^-ight of it causing 
tile vanquished It* cry out for juercy. 

MISIINA. See Misehna. 

MISITRA, or MISTRA; a city of Greece, in tlm 
Morea, ciipital of the depHrtnuHJt of Laconla. It iris 
nenrly a league from the ruins of Sparta, which have 
STipplieil matfrkils for its cons true lioiu Before the 
Eg«fptian expedition to the Mvin^ii, it c*uitaineii CiOOd 
iohahitants and several churches, liti-rary instituiiona 
loiil nuiiuilactories ; it is now a heap of mi us, in- 
habited by about luO families. 

♦ Tti** rcfli^*^lnf «urfiir« of n c jrUndrr »i«* b«^n iMVutfinKltf 
ii«*ij ill optical iiirniu<i4>mr'nt« f*ir vivin^ to tinnmorpSiarM (dk- 
tortfd ur Jrforiuvd [>kt4m4i] r#(jiiW thHtir*, wticureflrrM Irtita 
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MISLETOE {viicum album) ; a Eumiiefiit plutit. 
^trwiii^ purasitiealily on varUjus iretSj uiul celebtiiL^il 
till titi^uuiit of the ri^lij;*ioys t>tir(.H>.s€S Ui wliirJi it was 
i unsecrated by tiie aiit ieiit Celiic iiBtmus of Kunipe, 
partkriiJiirly wlieii It was fooird gmwing «ii the oak. 
A I tJie tijji*' of Uie winter solsticp, tlit Druids, who 
were ttie priestiiiiuiiuanistrntpsof tliesf pet"ple»w**nt 
into ttie forests accom ponied by the populace* aiid^ at 
iba fuot of ail okl oak bearing tlils plant, built an 
altar, Mcrificed vit^tiras, and perfonneii various oUter 
religious rites and eeri^fUiHiiHS. Sunie relics of ibis 
superstition ^iiill rifinaiii in France ; and it is itlso the 
f ustotn in Englatid in iiimg up branches of this plant 
nt Cliristnms, mixed with other evtrj^reens* Fnim 
Uie same oiu^, for a lung time, it sustainetl a high 
reputiitton as a mi'dicitie. It is a jointed, dicboto- 
Tuous shrub, with &e!sailej oblong, entire, and opposite 
leaves, and sniali, yellowisbgreen flowers, the whole 
furuiing a penile nt bush, from two to five feet in 
diinneter, and, in winter, cuvered with small white 
h<*rries. These Wrries are very glutinans, and con- 
Uiin a single heart-shaped seed. The roots of the 
1 11 iiietoe insinuate their (ibres into the wixxly substance 
of trees, and the plant lives entirely at the expense of 
their ssp, as the stems and leaves are inculpable of 
atisurbins: luoij^ture. All the attempts v^liich liave 
biilierlo been made Uy raise this plant from the earth 
have failed. Though l]ie misleloe is common enough 
on certain species of trees ^ it is very seldom hiund on 
the oak, and a specimen of tJi is Is preserved in France 
afi a great rarity. Bird-lime is made from the berries 
and berk, %vhich are boiled in water, beaten in a 
mortar, and wa«ihed; but this article is tisnally nmnu- 
fat:tyred from the i>ark of the holly. The Aiiieriean 
misletoe grows on trees from about lat. 40'^ lo the 
j^ulf of Mexico, and also in llie VV'est India islands, 

MISNUMKR; in law, a misiuiming or mistaking 
a person* s name. The ChriiNiii-in name of a person 
shonid always lie perfect ; but the law is not so strict 
ui regard ti> surnames, a small mistake in whicli will 
hv overlooked* 

MlSPRIislON; a neglect, oversight, or contempt 
(fmm mtMprix, French, conteitipt). Thus ton real- 
inent of known trtuson or felony is misprision. In a 
larger sense» misprwan is taken for many great 
tifiences which are neither treason, nor felony, n«»r 
capital, but very near tliein j and every great niisde- 
mf-nnor which haih iitKertaiii name appointed by hiw 
is someiiiues termed mhprismn. 

MISSAL (from the Latin missate)^ in the Catholic 
liturgy; itie bcM>k which ctm tains the prayers and 
rercfaofiies of the mass. It was fonned by collect- 
ing the separate litiirgic bo«>ks hirroprly uspd in tlie 
religious services, particularly tike Oraturium. L^- 
fioH^rium, Eimngeiiarium.AHiipfwnarhtm . tlie Canwt^ 
Ski'.y fur tlje convenience of tlie priest. The greater 
part of Utese prayers and ceremonies are very ancient, 
and some of thera have amiv down from tJie times of 
tlie popes Getasius L and tiregory the iireat ; some 
arc even older. Considerable deviations and cor- 
r options, which had, in the coursi* of time, crept into 
tlie Missal, induced the conncil of Trent torec|ues;t of 
Uie pope a revision of it, Pius V, in liiTO, required 
the Mi«aU which had Ijppn n^vised under his direc- 
tion, lo be adopted by the whole Catholic church, 
with the exception of tho*e (^icieiies which, for more 
timn two centurlei;, had followed another ritual with 
rJie consent of the papal see. This form of (he 
Uoniaii Missal has been retained until tlte present 
time ; the changes made by pojw Clement VHI, nnd 
I'r^Mtn Vin. [ilip latter under tin- direction of Hellar- 
niTo) extending little beyond alterntioits of single 
expressions uihI tJie addition of u few new masses, 
which are by no means among the best. Theenrliest 
pk Hited niiiwd is the }ftssni^ prr toftrti Atmi Circwlum 
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M&re Ambrosiam comftaHmk (Mikaii, 147^1, ltiL}f 
which wfis fcdloweil by the MiMsale secundum Ghk 
sufiudinem Humatur Curine (Rome, 1475), Tllsr, 
and ejirlier oives, composed for particular cbvclkcit 
es^ieciiilly if on parchment, are objects of iibhih 
mania. (Por iJie Bedford Missal, see Bedford-) llie 
latest edition of the MkMoie liamanunt^ i« thai of IJ^ 
uiid Paris (IfiitS, 4tO/.* See Liturgy. 

3ftsfat\ U) Gennnii, is also tlie iiuuie of Uie J 
letters, because fyrnierly tlie niissalia . or i 
which contain Uie songs and cereuioiaes of die I 
wi-re written or printed with them. It is die 1 
wiLli Oie French canon, which prt/ljably denve 
tmme from being early employeil oi) 
relating to the canon^^ of the cJiurclu 

Ml^SAtlA {Latin); tlie money paid io a devo- 
nian for a nrdi^ read for the dead, at a CalluiiB 
funeral. 

MISSIONS; MISSIONARTES. Even in the early 
ages of Christianity, it was usual fur Chn^Uaiu, eiUwf 
at their own inipui'^e, or at the desire of the 
munity, to gu into neiglibniringand distant ' 
piTcacli the gospel ; and. except in a few 
r:ases, Christianity has l>een propagat*'d, iwt by 
but by persuiisicfn. Ihos Augustine, with forJ 
sociatcs, was sent by Gregory the Greats to pi 
the gospel among the wild Saxons of Britain (i __ 
Ihe German church was also estaljdislird, in the 
eighth century, by similar preaclieis of llie go^l* 
who were afterwards called mUtionnrieM, Mure Ml 
heen done for Ute support of missions by the Caihiite 
church than by tlie Protestants, Various reastrn* may 
be a^stgned for lliis : the intt^rests of tlie pa^tal hier- 
ai-chy, in Lliis nise, coincided with the tnteresU of 
religion; and. before Britain had acquired tl»e 
riorjty by sea, raiholic Kurope was uiore cii»iely 
nected with tlie other parts of the world Utau tJbe 
Protestant cotmtries were ; moreover, tlie Catholic 
church liad monks, whom (be pope could *tQd 
wherever he pleased ; and, finally, it wat naipe 
wealthy than tlie Pn)U slant church (see Pnfpagamdt, 
and JefuiU); not to met^tion, thai Eealous I atJiolicA, 
persuaded that this was ilie only jtaving hiitli, hadi 
much stronger incitement to undertake the dilficatl 
work of conversion than Protestants, The principti 
missions of I he Catholic church, are Ukose lo Chiai, 
the l'4ist Indies^ and Japan. In t>ie last naoKd 
country, though Cbristismity had once made CMK 
siderahle progress, it is now entirety extirpaicd. 
But in China and on the Coromandel cimsl, the ti^ 
tlements established for the liilfu^ion of Chrisl 
still continue. The events whicfi followed 
French revnlntion contractwl the funds of the 
sions, ami checkitl their activity. Aecortlijtg 
SGU^cthn Lei f res itltjiaHtes det Mi*tntmt tie /« 
vl ties Indejt Orwntahx (Paris, 1818—30, 5 tokl, 
there are yet three bishoprics in Chiiui, endowed by 
the crown of Piirtugal— tJio*e of .Macao, Pekiji, m 
Nankin, The bishop of Pekiii, however, bres at 
Macao, because no missionary is permit led to rttiiiB 
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in Pelcin, exci'pt the mBthfrntiticiaiif, phj^icuins, attd 
srtisis in tlie service of Llie court* lifsideii die seven 
ppovinct'S which bplotjp; to these threa bialiopric!<^ 
thrre ore utJiFr |»roviiic«^ fif liie ChiiiPSP em pirn 
bploii|Tfi(g Ui the missiuii uf tlie H^e^ues vicaires apos- 
toUquex. <»f i\w smtt' of ihe Cailmlic iiiis.sit»n in tJit? 
East Iiiiiies, ttte abbo Dubuis, a French ini^sicjuiiry^ 
in Ills Letters on the Suite of Ctirbtiuiiil^ tn India, 
jjtfc, gives a nut very encouraging account. Chris* 
ttanit^ Bpiiears tc» liuve made itiore progress in East 
Tortqtiiii, where ilitre n re 780 chtireites mid eighty- 
seveu monasteries. China and 'runquin togetlier 
contain 380,(X)0 Cliri&tians. According lo the 
iai5isionar7 reportij up to Sept. 24, 1824, there were 
ill China alone AQ.'^Hl Christianii^ twentysiiL Chinese 
niuj three European prif^ts^ nnd ivrenty-nine si^hools 
J+jr boys, aiHl forty-five iW girls. In 185? 4, a seinin- 
ory waa also instituted, in whirh twelve scholurs are 
lauffht Latin. The Russian ecclesiastical mtsslon, 
estaoltihed in China in 175^7, is nut intended for the 
conversion of the Chinese, but for the instruction of 
youii|( Russian cler^rjipeii in the Chinese langimge* 
hi 18^^ a new Cailiulic EDission was imtitnled in 
Thibet. A princess, whom an It/iltan had converted 
Ui Christianity » appointed him Jier Arst minister, and 
requested of Uie I'rttjjagattdH eighty inissiormries far 
the conversion of her sybjects. Five Capuchins 
were accordiiig:ly sent. 'I he splendour of the Co- 
Uiohc worship sttrdcLed and won over the gentle 
and ignoraut children of nature in Hrax^il« Mexico^ 
ill© countries lying on tlie Andes, ami Faraguay* 
and several mil^sio^s have, tlierefore, l»een introduced 
there. The new republics propose to restore them 
as schools, Tiie Catliolic church has al^^o shown 
g^ai seal in endeavours lo win back tlie favour of 
the people, and to restore the lost influence of the 
chtirch in revoliitioniied France and Italy, The 
th§ocraiie fadhrt, as it was called, which includnl 
slate and church in its pUng of reforai, co-oj>erated 
in these attempts. I^reparatory to the jubilee yeiir 
(1825). til ere were missions in Rome, which were 
devotetl to religions exercises, and which proclaimed I 
fibsohitiun. According to tJie Jimanac du €tergi 
tie France pour fJn I824» a cotigregaiion of mis- j 
sions was enablisJied in Prance as early as 1816^ 
which, unlike tlie old FVench seminary for foreign J 
missions (in China, Ci>ebin-Chiim» Touquin, Siain^ 
Slid Pondicherry), was tiestined solely to resto»*e tlie ' 
Roman Catttolic religion in France to its fi>rmer | 
iroportance, Oesldps this^ there was a OfngrfgatioH | 
«hi Si Ejiprit, dtfsimml for the service of the hospitals I 
Slid mi^snms. For this domestic missinn in France, | 
a Mfiitmi prhteipale^ witJi a seminary for novices, was 
instituted, which, in some dioceses, furr^shed priests 
to liie destitute parishes. To accomplish, at the 
some time, a poHtical and religious restoratiou, a 
crowd of Jesuin^ had entered France with tlie Bour- 
bons ; they were called /kit^j de la fm ; they eiiiirat- 
€%\ a great number of pupils, not only in theology, 
but in other hmnches ot km^wledgr, and, bj this 
tneans, kindletl a religious enthusinsm, which, in some 
iii!>tances^ {im* united to fanaticism. En ilie seminary 
of St Sulpice. ot Issy, near Paris, such enthnsiusls 
were edurjtipd as missionaries. They lived by the 
most rigid niles, and suidied with great fervour. As 
ilw fatherji of thv faith could procure little aid from 
the bishops in general, they fttrmed a surt of separate 
church, rnifl dejieniletl upon the aumtmerie^ wliich 
WHS restored much upon the same fcKitiu^ on which 
il existed under Louis XVL The friends of tliis 
religious connexion touk odvantaj^c of that tendeiicjr 
tij mysticism which prevailed in Kurope, and which 
wft? principally observed among the women^-a con- 
sequence of the revolution, which j^hook many weak 
niimLs. The mii^sionaries ^ent by the congregaliou 



were often merely fanatical preachers of repentance, 
and made the grtatest impression on the female sex. 
Their religious exercises, in the churches at Paris 
and oilier places, r«*peateilly prodiiceil ^reat dbturlv 
ance of tlie pnhlic peace, lu 1824, tiie number of 
niissiouahi'S in their aT2 diiipt Is amounted to ii7i). 
These phret de iti foi were enemies of the cliarter 
(because it establi'^hed reli;:ious toler^itiuu), iif a 
representative government, and even of tJie i^allican 
church. The provhicial uf the Jesuits^ at Paris, who 
had a college m the village of Mmit Runge. near 
Paris, exercised asort of secretf^pirituid govtrnuient, 
which extendetl over several provinces of the king- 
dom, principally tlte sontherii ami western, and was 
connected with the Spunii^^h ajHttUilicslJiinia.— I'poii 
the state of the Calliolic missions, see the Vhois des 
LHirtt ^dijiantrs tcrde^ d£i MissioHX itrangere* (ltd. 
edit, of the alio ve-cs ted Letirex edi/.^ Ut\, Paris, 
1824), They consist chiefly ot gettgmpbicaL histor* 
ical, political^ and liten^ry inlornmtion, relative to 
the Inissio^^ary countries, China, India, the Levant^ 
and America. 

Amofig tlie Prates tan t9 who have distingiiisbed 
themselves in the work of missions^ are the Britisii, 
the Danes, and the Germans. In lt>il9, tlie Society 
for promoting Christian Kiwwieflge was founded iu 
]]ngland ; and, in 1701, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity in Foreign Parts. In 1704, the 
richly endowed Royal I>aiiisb Missionary Society was 
founiled by Freileric IV., which still cuntinue^ its 
exertions at Tmnquebar, on the Coromandel ctiast, 
and in whose service Knjipp, ZiegenWlg, Franke, 
and others, distinguished themselves. Franke, in 
Halle, tiM>k tlie first steps towariis the educntion of 
missionaries j Ziegenljalg esLahlivheii the first society 
in 1707; and the first report appeareil at Halle, in 
1718. In 1794, the Society tor the Convers'on of 
Negpo Slaves in the Wett Indies was e<tablishetl» 
anuimf whose underlakings the sending of Chri>tiaii 
preachers to Smitliern Africa and Australia ts par- 
ticularly w*orthy of note. The United Brethren 
began their missions in 17^2, and soon sent mission- 
aries into all parts of the world. Missionaries have 
not only been sent to the heathen, btit also to ignor- 
ant and mi«itaken Christians ; and the whole system 
has, nndonbtedly, coiiLributecl much to the diftusicin 
of the gospel, though it cannot l>e denied that, in the 
choice of persons and means of instruction, and in 
the object^ pro|Kived atvd the institiitions founded, 
many mistekes have been committed, ihroiiph pirlial 
views or mistiirectetl teal. As the British firnl 
Christianity the most eflectual means of civilizatiun^ 
particularly in their culonies, the government has 
aided the missionary societies in their oiyects. 
Among the religious associations in Great Britain, 
wlmh collect yearly about X400,nOO by voluniary 
conirihntions, are the fullowins:: L The London 
Missionary Society, founded 1795, which has 263 
branches in all parts of tlie world. 2. Tlie Churcb 
Missionary Society, for Africa and the Ka.vt, which 
supports eighty missionaries in forty five places. 3, 
TJie Sociely for the Propagation of the Gospel iu 
Foreign Puits, which has confined itself principally 
lo North America, and employed, in IS23» above 
eighty missionaries. 4. The Londnn Auxiliary 
Society in Aid of tlie Baptist Highland Mission. 5. 
The Home Missionary Society, founded in 1 Sly, hiss 
twenty- Jive missionaries preaching in iJOti villages ; 
fifty Sunday schools, containing 2868 children ; and 
hilMKirs to form village libraries. Ihis stx-iety was 
very necessary, as tJiere were found hi he 3t4 vil- 
bees with 110,3-14 sotik, in England, destitute of 
religious instruction. (5, Ihe Lorn Ion Assncratioii 
in aid of the Moravian Missions, which employs 161 
missionaries. 7. The Wesleyan Methwiijit Mtssloti. 
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ary St)C!it<iy, wJiicli ha;; more tliai] fitly rcgiilnr iiti^ 
siuiiarieitf and utMive 2f5,l(X) pros^ljtt^, ijrincipiilly 
among thu slavt's in tlie €i>biiie5. ius scJitHils cuiiLaui 
ubove 8000 cliiidren. It also muiiituiiis missionaries 
at Paris, and in tlie suutli of Fnuice. H. TJie Baptist 
Missionary i^otiety (179:i) Ims more timn IQ^OOQ 
chiidren. in tlie liast Indies, under its direction* 9. 
The MissionHry iind Tract StK.'it»ty uf tlie New Jj-r- 
usaleiu CJnu-cli» founded m 18^1. 10. Cofitiiii?ntfti 
Society iricorfKirated in 1818; ttiey havu deveji 
mission;]. ll. A Lundon Society for promoting 
Clirisiianitx imninc tlie Jews, whiiiti sencb misskin- 
lines to Poland iinJ f lollnnd ; und u Ladies' Mission- 
Ary S{K:iety ijistituted for similar purp^eSi wJiidj 
lias twelve missioiuiries, amung whom are five con- 
verted Jews. The former has in its service a 
itcrman, Joseph Wolf, of Halle, descended from 
Jewish parents, who wus eoriverted to die Catliolic 
church, ifistructecl in Tubingen, and at Elome^ in ilie 
Semitiarium Romnuum^ wiiere, having eipreissed 
doubts of tlie tntuliibility of the pope, lie vvas thrtiwn 
into prison : he then left tlie Roman Catholic clmrcli^ 
aJid« without acknowledging himself a member of any 
established church, entered, nider the character of 
a Biblical Christian, iato the s-erviee of this si>ciety, 
which Bent him to Asia ; at Bassora, he had discus- 
sions with the SabianSy or Christinns of St Jolm> 
%vhich are printed iu the Jewish Expositor. 12. 
11 le Kdinbirgh Missionary Soeiety, founded 1796, 
iian laissiHus in Tartary, and in the Susoo country, in 
tlie neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. From 1701 to 
1817, 11 missionary ^oclelies (5 in England, 1 in 
St-oiland; 1 hi Denmark; 1 in Germany — that of 
the United Brethren ; 3 ui the United Suites) foun- 
ded 10 missions, which, tji 1819, ocreupie^J 439 mi^- 
sioniirieSj niost of vvhikin belonged to the United 
Itrethreii, and IM)3 of whom were supp<jrted hy Uie 
liritish societies, 85 by the Gernmn, and 37 by the 
sutnrties in the United States. They also supjjorted 
a great number of physicianii, farmers, labourers, 
uud their fainilie^. More than 150 mt^ssionaries 
laboured in Asia^ above 10 in Atrica, and above 
^00 in America. In 182 i, the wlwle nimiber of 
missionaries exceeded 3O0» of whom 370 were siip- 
jrtjrted by the British. In Uaris, the Calvioistic and 
Lutheran churches tiiiited to form a missionary socie- 
ty. Their object, however, has been not so mucli 
the conversion of the heathen as the in^tryction of 
poor children, and tfiey have already opened 
schools for several UiouAand children. In fjermany, 
where the United Bret^l^en eilticate most of the mis- 
sioiiaries for their own and otlier missimis. there are 
also societies for tlie education of missionaries in 
Berlin, Basle, and other places, which obtain their 
funds for ijistruetion by vdluntary contributions. 
The Berlin Missionary Union, established by the 
king of Prussia in November^ 1823, numbered then 
aliove 300 contributors. The British societies also 
8ijp|)ort an institutioti for tlie e<Iocatiun of missionaries 
nt Sierra Leone. Among the means by which misi- 
Kioiuiry soeieties aim to accomplish tlieir objects, one 
i< the trans hition and distribution of the Bible. See 
JSihh Sucic/iex, 

Althout^h the judgment of the missionaries, espe- 
cially in tile Eiist Indies, liaw not always been et|ual 
ti> their seal, yet the vital power of Christianity has 
displayed iL<<elf in an extraordinary manner in many 
countries. The iiiliabitants of tiie St>tiety i^laiiils, 
particularly those of Otalieite, liave embraced Chris- 
tianity, and much pi-ogTess lias al^o been made tn 
the Sandwidi islands by tlie American and British 
niisfiionaries, and books Iiave bem |jublished in their 
language. Sinttiar re^^nlis have attended the hibours 
of the Wesleyiui MethixitsU in the East Indies, us, 
for iustancej at Irincouiiilcc uud UolomW^ on tbc 
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is butd of Ceylon. A sdiool bos __ 
tliem, for the grutnlLousinstnicltoncif poor^ 
children. Anitnig the most active proi: 
Christian civiliiuitbn, in tlie British East ti 
the establish men L of mi££ions and fichoub, wm i*r 
Middle ton, bi.4iop of Calcutta, who died in I8tf. 
Different sects liave supported zni^ssiooaria ■ tte 
same places, as, for insLutice, in Madras^ Colal^, 
and Bombjiy, witlioul any intemiptiofis froa 
Larian dis|>ute^, and have assi!%ted oue anotlier 
the utmost cordiality. For tlie better 
their eomnion object, tlie Danish East liklian 
has even given up to tlie British Society for the IW 
motion oi Christian Knowledge, eleven ftocieties U 
native Christians about Tranquebar, in esUiblishing 
which the Danish missionary Sclnvarti had been 
active. The British Bengal Missionary Society 
also been very active in tJie East Indies, Accoi 
to its fifth report (1823), it bad erected four chapel 
and sctiools. Attached to one of tlie scliooU tiierc 
is a prinling-olbce, at which 117,01)0 copl& of 
Holy Scriptures in English and tlie native tooj 
liave beeji printed at Lite ex^»ense of tJie 
The conthtion of the chief Danish ini&«iionary Sixieiy, 
at Seramporei in Bengal, on tlie Hoogly, whidi 
attends particularly to tlie instruction ofheatlieii »tid 
Mussulman bt^ys, is represented to be fovourvble. 
Pnan tlieir printing oifice, translations of tJic wIkiIo 
or parts of tlie Holy Scriptures have l>een ik^ued in 
twenty-seven languages of Central India, 
the British missionaries at Serampore, MarSihaflii,^ 
celebrated author of the Chtvu Sinica^ has 
larly dis ling niched him&elf by his researches In HiO' 
doo literature. The great ntunber of kuif^ges, 
especially in Malabar, is a great impedimeut Ko llie 
sucxre^ of the niiiisionarie^, who, it is d ea JfjIMi V 
should be abhi to operate by precept as wfU as by 
example ; mvd many local obstacles — the power c*f 
the Bramins, the division into castes, &c. — are ftlMi 
impediments hi their way; but tlieir schooliy ftoJ the 
simplicity uf their lives, tend to improve th* ch»r»i*- 
ter of the natives. Of South Africa, where [* i ' 
misusionary station (since 1802?) is Hethel- i 

where tlie United Brethren now support mi-- > «* 

tliree places {see Lair9t^),nn agent of tlie Briti^ti 
Missionary Society ^ — Campbell— has giveii an aectKint 
(London, 1815). Missionaries have s^Ltmetiinei uR- 
ited with their nuiin object an attention to the ethno- 
graphy and geography of the country, which desen« 
the highest commendation— such as Lo^kiel in North 
America, and the Danish missionary Monrud,whu 
was in Africa from 1805 to 1809, and publisM 
Materials for a Description of tlie Coasts of Uuion 
(Copenhagen^ 18i?S). The missionaries have ^ 
rendered great &erv ice tn tlie study of Isr«gii«*f9|-^ 
for example, in the work of Blundiarh 
the missionary RcJiool at Basle), Coni| 
vaiions upon the Connexion betwcii 
Languages, which are almoat ail relateil to tlie ^ri- 
ser it (l^sle, 1819). In the convention uf tlte South 
5ea inlanders, the American and Britisli oiisskiiarif) 
have been very succes>.ful. The spiritual hem! of 
Christian Australia, ^L^rsden, Is one of the miM 
itttelligeiit missionaries. lie does not attempt b» 
convert savages witlumt preparation. •*"* * '"MfJe* 
for tlieir instruction, and endeavours t< (t*4 

tlie new vice^^ which attend the begiiui vifi- 

^ilion. See New Suuth fValei^ and ,%« tr ^MntUttd. 
Among the hi test missions of tb<^ I t\\u-%\ Mrpthren 
(see Vnited BrHhren^ and Urr -LaV 

lished mnnug tlie Culinuuk tni > br 

mentiont'd. They sent two mijy^iM,..^. "^ 

Schill, from Sarepta, in 1823, to i 
among whom, by the aid of tlie Ilu^ 
ciety (which caused the Bible to be trh^uii^u^ mm 
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Ciilnjiirk), they ilistfi billed Uie floly Scriptures. 
Their ri*|K>rt is given in Uie Biblical Journnl, piib- 
If shed lit l*Ptersbur(f (1824). The jrrcat opposilion 
of the Kalmuck priesiSj however^ iiiduci'd the khans 
to threiiten an emigmtion^ aini the misston was given 
np fmm jKilttieal views. ( )n the other tiand^ the 
ini??skinat7 Camithers exertetl himself, with great 
Beal, in tlie convernion of the Tartars in the Crimen, 
iLTiJ a new station bus been esiahlished on the Cau- 
niisns. The whole niimlier of mi^isions i>f tlie United 
Brethren cost, in 18^3, between seven and eight 
thousand iwiinds, beRides I he support of fifty -five 
retired tuissitinaries and fifty-three children. The 
s*K,'iety recei^res the largest contributions from Hol- 
land, I)euniark, and Swetlen. 

Concerning the conversion of the Jews to Christi- 
anity, in Ijhndoii, Berlin, IVtersbur^, Dresden, 
Breslan, Minden, Konipslverp:, P«>«jeit, &c., the first 
public report of the Berlin Society, established la 
1822, appeared ia 1824. It lias issued a stereotype 
eilition of the New Testament, in llie Hebrew Ian- 
jjuag;e, and sent a missionary to the Polish Jews, 
who had -liucceedcd in gaining attention in more than 
nne synagfij;;He, 

There are, at present, in Germany, above 
Uiirty niis^iionary and iiuxiliarj missionary societies, 
which are connected with the missionary society of 
Basle. The Basle society issues a lithographed cor- 
respcwidence ; other societies, at Hiimbur^, Leipsic, 
Berlin, &c., publish yearly reports; end others, as at 
Stuttgart and Koni^sherg in Prussia, pitblish mission- 
ary jfiunials. In St GbII there is a ladies' missionary 
fkiciety. The e:reat missiounry school esLiblished at 
Basle (1 8 Hi) not only educates the pupils (of whom, 
in 18g4, there were thirty-tliree, in four classes, ia- 
stmcted in all depnrtracnts of tlieolo^ -, in the ex- 
planation of scriptiiml passajjt»s from the Hebrew 
and Greek; in the Latin, Fuglis^h, ijnd Arabic tongues; 
in the comparison of the Koran wiili the precepts of 
the Bible ; in p^eo|jraphy, arithmetic, sjenmetry, and 
astronomy ; in rhetoric, sinefing^, and dmwing) for 
the British and Dutch missions, but has, alsOj 
since 1B22, maintained missionaries at its own 
expense, at the s:tations on tlic Caspian amj Black 
aeas. One of these niissionaries, Aug. Dietrich, has 
nndertakeu, with Mr MarCpherson, the superiaten- 
dfuce <if the PersiBn tntnslation of the New Testa- 
ment, and has a!so siiperintemled the publication of 
several biblical extracts and precepts into the Per^ 
sian buj^nage, and translated the work of G roll us 
on the truth of the Christian relidon into Arabic. 
The missionary Kchool established at Berlin, under 
Ihe direction' of tlie preacher Jaaicke (1800), luis 
already seat more Uiau twenty pupils to the East 
Indies, Sierra Lfnne, and tlie Cape. The Russian 
fjovenmient has employed, in the German colonies 
planted about thirty years ago, from Odessa to 
GantUcha in Georgia, Bud Astritcan, missionaries from 
Basle, as colonial preachers, wbo have tlie spiritual 
charge of the Geraiiins and endeavour likewise to 
operate on the adherents of the old Eastern sects, 
particularly i]\e Artaenians, and to gain access to 
tlie Mohammedans among the Persians. The trans- 
lation of the New Testament iato modem Persian, by 
die missionary Martin, has l>een distrihnted, and 
eagerly, but secretly read. To effect these objects, the 
Hussian empertirs have conferred privileg^es, not only 
fill the Scotlinh missionary colonies at Kara, but also 
on the evangelical missionary colony established 
(182?) in the Cammsian village of Scbuschi, princi- 
pally uihabited liy Armenians. The Moravian I nil- 
ed Brethren now employ 171 ]iri?achersof the gospel, 
in thirty-three missions in the VV est Indies, North 
America, and South Africa. Accordhifj to the 
sevcnty-scfoiid number of the Transactions of the 



Evangel iical Missionary Societies In the East ImlieSy 
there are now uj^w>n the maio land of India forty-nino 
missions, twelve on Ceylon, and three on other islands. 
In Ceylon there arc seventy-tive missionary schools, 
with more than 4000 scholars. 

The principal missionary societies in the Ignited 
States are the following ; American Bcaardof Foreijcn 
Missions, founded in 1810 ; income, in 1829 — 30, 
106,9i?8 dollars: American Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions, founded in 1814 ; income, 1830, 12,0f^0 
dollars : Btmrd < if Missions of the General Assembly, 
foundeil 1818 ; inaune, t830, 12.632 dollars : Metho- 
dist Missionary Society (t8U1), income, 1830, 13.128 
dolbrs ; American Home Missionary Society (182()). 
income, 1830, 33,^29 dollars. The whole income of 
tlie various Missionary , Tract, EdncBiioii, and Bible 
sixjieties, for 1830, was about 600,000 dollars* The 
Atiierican Board of Poreijrn Mlssioni lias six stations 
in India, one at Canton, four in the Mediterranean, 
six in the Sandwich islamls, and thirty-five among 
the Indians of the United States, employing fifty-nine 
missionaries, pnd 175 assistant niissicjiiaries. The 
board has printing establishments at Bombay, Malta, 
and in the Sandwich islands, from whicli tlie Bible lias 
been issued in eleven languages. The number of 
scholars in their schools is 47,550, The expenditure 
during tlie twenty years from its foundation was 
916,750 dollars. The annual reports of the different 
societies contain all the necessary inffimiation lehi- 
tive to tJieir means and success. Besides the works 
already referred to in the article, the reader may 
consult Lord's Histtiry of Missions, and Brown's His- 
tory of the Propagation of Christianity, 

MISSISSIPPI, tlie largciit river of the Ignited 
States of America, and one of the largrest in tlie 
world, rises in about lat. 40**, and loa. i}&^ 41\ and 
fiows south- south east till it falls into the gwlf of 
Meiico. in lat. 2n^ (j\ and loo. 89** 30'. The length 
is nsually given at 3000 miles; some make it less. 
We speak vk'ithout reference to tlie great brancli of 
it called MUstiurL The country in which tlie most 
northern bra Itches of the Mississippi have their rise, 
is an elevated table land, abouoiling with marshes and 
lakes, tliat are filled with wild rice. From the 
seme plateau flow tJie nutiieroiis branches of Red 
river and other streams, which fafi iato lake VVinni- 
peck, anfl thence flinv into Hudson's bay. It is not 
easy to decide which of the numerous small lakes of 
this table land sliould be honoured as ttie principal 
source of tlie Mississippi, for travellers are not agreed 
in determintog which of the numerous streams flow- 
ing from these lakes is the main river. We follow 
Mr Sciioolcraft^s map in giving t!ie latitude and 
longitude of La Bush lake to Ihe extreme source of 
the Mississippi. After a winding course of nearly 
700 miles, Its waters ere precipitated over St An- 
thony's falls, a cataract of sixteen or seventeen feet 
perpendicular. A bout twelve miles alwve these falls, 
it receives St Peter's river from the west, winch is 
reqnnled hy some as the principal river. The width 
of the Mississippi, for twelve miles above St Antliony's 
falls, is about half a mile. Belo^- the falls, it is con- 
tracted, for some distance, to 2<^i>0 yards. The large 
and navigable tributaries which it afterwards receives, 
are so numerous that we can only mention a few of 
tJie priiicr|inl. About latitude 44**, tlie St Cr*)ix 
comes in from the east, said to be navigable by boats 
2O0 miles. In A2^ , the Wiiiconsin, also from the 
east, ojjens an easy commnnication witli the waters 
which f!ow into lake Michigan. Near 40*", on the 
we*itside, is the Des Moines, 150 yards wide, and 
navigable by Ijoats for a great distance. In Si*** 
enters the Illinois from the east, 400 yards wide, 
navipjablr by boats for more ihan 3fiO mi Us. A little 
hi- low 39**, the mighty MitiAonri coiats in from the 
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west, which is Iwlh longer ami brftaJcr ilitui titc 
Mississippi abnvp their juuctioti, and iniiiarts iisnwn 
cliaracL^T lo the stream hehw. In 38**, the Kaskas- 
kias enters from tht^ east, which travers*^^ u most *ir^- 
Jig^htfui coiiiitrj-, »iui is iinvijaral.il*! more than KK) 
miles. Between 37" an<l 36"^, the mag:nitiCHit Ohiii 
also comes in tnim the eiist. This is mtich the tjir"- 
cst eastern hranclu Ciii the west side, li^twren "ir*'^ 
and 34*", 18 the St Francis, wJiich is 200 yartis \viih\ 
and is sup poised to he navi^lile 30<> miles. White 
river enter? on tiie same side, in alKmt 34"", and is 
snjj(n»«ied tn be I^CM) miles king^. Between 34^ and 
33**^ the Arkansas comes ai«i thmi the west. It is 
^00 yanJs wide, skud suppo!^ed tn be SF500 miles long. 
Between SS'' mid l\2° is tlie Yazoa, on tlie eastern 
side, lietween WO and 300 jards wide. A lit tie 
above 31®, the lied river coiaes in from the west. 
It IS nenrly as lon^, and brings as much water 
a^ tJie Arkansas. Ilere the Mis^is>>;ippi carries its 
p;Teatest volume of water. Even above Itte Red 
river, in liif^li Bonds, wrater escapes from tl»e Mis- 
!»issippi on ihe west side, ia many places, which 
never returns ; and btdow Rtd river, there are many 
and larg;e outlets, but no considerable streariis 
flowing intuit. Oidy fonr or five miles l>eh)w Red 
river, the A tcliafalaya carries ofl^ at some seasoiiB, ns 
much water as the Red river brings in. A little 
below tlie town of Baton Rouge, on the eastern side, 
flows out liayr»ti Mansliac, or Iblx-rville river, and 
passes thrott^h lakes Maurepas, Ponchartrain, and 
Bomte, to the gulf of Mexico. Bayou P la quern ine 
and bayou La Fourche flow out from the western side 
before we come to New Orleans ; but tliere is no 
outlet below tlie city till we arrive at the divisions 
which form the four mouths of the Mississippi. From 
the falls of St Anthfiny to a few miles below the river 
Des Moini^, the Mississippi is ahotit half a mile 
broad. Below the mpid* which occur at this place, 
its averagfe breadth before it receives the Missouri, is 
a full mile ; and its transparent waters, its gentle cur- 
rent, the numlwr and beauty of its islands, tlie variety 
and magntficence of the nntural stTenery ujkjii its 
boiders, render it adminible beyond description. Its 
current here ia about two miles aa hour, wnd its aver- 
age depth is alxjut foyr feet. Where the Mississippi 
receives the Missouri, it is a mite and a half wide. 
The moiJtli of the Missouri ia about half a mite wide. 
When these are onited, they coustitute a stream that 
is about three quarters of a mile in breadth, very 
deep, witli muddy waters* and a furious, boiling cur- 
rent. Its average width, during the remainder of its 
course, does nvt exceed a mile. The uifliiJt of the 
other mighty rivers only increases its depth and the 
Ixjiltiig and whirling motion of its waters. Its medial 
current is about four miles an hour, but it is often 
mucJj greatf r. We kntiw not that it has bt-en sound- 
ed in such a manner as to justify any estimate of its 
average depth. At Natchez. aUmt AQO aiiles from its 
niouth, we liave frequently heartl it staled that its 
depth is foiind to be from 100 to 150 feet. Between 
New Orleatvs and iLs mouths, we Juive seen a larpe 
anchor ib'ojiped tiiree times by a vessel descending 
With tile curnnt, at place's tlir distiinl from each 
otlier, and it did not reach the bjtttim in either case, 
with less tlian sixty fathoms of cable. In estimating 
the will U I of the river, we refer to Uie space lietween 
tlie banks of its regular cliannel. At every flood, it 
overs|>rttdt a vant comitryt principally on its western 
f^ide, which is from ten to fifty miles in breadtJi 
llirough the last 500 miles of its course ; and most 
of U^e water whicli overflows below Red river pot-s 
to tlie iJidf of MexicfJ, without returnijig to the river. 
The country thus overflowed is generally without 
any liahitable spots, but is covered with cypress, cot- 
ton- wcKjd, or coarse gross ; and its waters abound 




with alligators. After tlie Mississippi recelYei tl<# 
Missouri, Its course is so serpeiitine, as to fmtBi 
very few •* reaches/* or places where it is soM^kt, 
that an extent of three or four mde^ cmi be ti«ii «C 
one time. In aiany places, the low alluvial irvton 
its borders is thirty or forty miles in breadili, TV 
bnmdariesof this river-valley are called btujf*: tnl 
lhi*se are often very steep, and fitmietlmes llOOof 
\ 300 feet in height. In several pUioes, tJie rtwi 
j ranges, for a considerable distance near tlieseUij^, 
I alternately on one side and the other ; and, k t 
few places, it leaves the whole alluvial tract on tM 
side. From the sources of the river to the moiitb «t 
the Missouri, the annual flood oniinarjly ruiniifeMti 
in March, anil does not subside till the last of M«f ; 
and its medial height is fifteen feet. Betwcrn ll>? 
Missouri and the moulli of the Oliio, ilie imnu;dflocd 
is twenty-five feet. For a great distance below ihn 
point, it is fifty feet ; but it subsitles atxive Natchiri^ 
and thejice gradually to the mouth of the river. At 
Hciton Rouge it is about tJiirty feet, and about lirelve 
at New Orleans. Between the Missouri an<l Ohki, 
the most shallow parts of the chaniieJ have six feet 
of water when it is lowest. *l heJice to Uie St Francis 
there are several shoal places, where, at low watc, 
pilots are perplexed to f5nd a sufficient depth. Beluw 
tliat point, there is no difEculiy for vessels of aiiy 
ilraii^ht, except to find and preserve tt)C right dinu- 
nel. There ore no tides in the M ississi ppL. A variatiua 
of a few inches in the height of the water is geii 
ly observed during the night, and sometimes 
tlie day ; but even at the very moutlis of the 
the water is at all tiaies fresh, and no ebb and flood arc 
seen corres f^>ond i n g w i th t hose of the sea . The muddy 
waters of the river are perceived by those who ap- 
proach it, when the mariner is still oat of sight of 
land It will be seen from the descriptitui here 
given^ that the Mississippi is iiot to be estimated by 
its apparent magnitude, but by the prodi^us num- 
ber and siirc of the rivers whose wuters it receives. 
The immense valley of whjcJx It receives tlie watris, 
extends from the Alleghany to the nyckj mountain^. 
and from latitude 49'* to the gulf of Mexico, m 29*'. 
Its navigation is atall times attended with some dut* 
ger, iin account of the raging power of ttscurrrni, ftnd 
the numerous trees which it disJotlges oo its Umkf, 
and bears a^« ay in its tide. S tea m^ boats are aduli^ 
ably fltted to avoid tliese dangers ; at^J tike iiavi^> 
tioii above New Orleans is every year becotning intire 
confined to thenu Flat boats still bring down modi 
produce, but no other vessels Uian j^teani- bouts an* 
often i^en ascetiding. — For a more full descriptJuw of 
this mighty river, and of tlie Mississippi valley, M 
Flint's Geograpliy of tliat connlry. A comidefiW 
part of this description has been selected fr\Mn llill 
excellent work. 

MlSi^lSSlPPI ; one of the United States of AlM- 
rica, Ixjtweeii m^ and 35« N. lat.,aiMl 88** iitdfil* 
W. Ion. Its average length is about 30O mllet, loJ 
its average breadth I liO : square miles, 45,700. It 
is bo I aided on the north by Tenne«*ee, **a»t by Ala^ 
Imiua, south by tlie gulf of Mexico and I,t 
and west by Louisiana and tli»* M ississi ji 
Mississippi and Alaliama constituted oiie ^ 
1817, Population of both in 1800, 8S50 ; in It^lQ. 
40,352. Population of Mississippi aluite in 1916, 
45,9^^9; in 1820, 75,448; whue malrs, ^3,t^; 
white females, 18,390; slavey 3^.814 ; pfsrsoot ra* 
gaged in agriculture, ?2,0^3; in manufactures, tldO; 
in ctnnmert^e. S^JJl; mditiB,5,ifi)2. In 183<.>, there wert 
38.497 while nudes; 32,11^1 white U-ivs.\^. 3'liinr 
male slaves ■ 3ii,58T female slave* ; g'' ^ 

males- !?37 free coloured females; i' >n^ 

There are several distiuct ranges of hill^, w' uh* 
elevation^ Ijibides a stugular succession of emiiM 
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railed bluff*, wliicli, in some ca^ss, approadi lo ilie [ the trr^s are covered with loii^ mnss, Im%ijig often 
river» iiitdntotlirr plac<?s, arc sef»« several niilp*tmm five or h\\ feet from tlie branciies, mid fiviiig to llie 
iL ihi i\w himi^t of ihe river nre ilios** tilled JfMfnui j forests a very siiiguUr [iiid ratlirr ifVtioiny npppamiice* 
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Hiih, Grand Gulf. Natchez, frhite VnffA.mid Lo/tus 
He(g/i(4. Two raij^ps uf lidb divile Uie staU* ii«yirly 
in im whole exteiit, biiJ separnte ii into seclionJil 
divbions. In odvnut'm^ fn»m the bottom!! of the 
Mississippi, tlierp is pvrrywherL% lit a greaUT or less 
tlistanre from the riv<T, on RppeHranre of hhiffis, 
wbirh, when mounted, spread out iiit<»ukiiid of lulde 
surfui'e, waving agreeably ; but, in mmij iii!^li»nei*s, 
tlie richest table lands have prec^ipiton-i Iwinhes, 
which expose tJic land to he wtished, and divided by 
deep mvines. In the nortJiem part of the state, in- 
habited by the Chertjkees and CJtwiaws, the land 
riies Into |deas«nt and reg;ular iiiiidulations. The 
fail is deep, bbekn, and rich; and» in its naiiirel !itate, 
Iwiih here Biid in the more southern parts of ihe^tate, 
niijehtif It is covered with cane- brake. The conn try 
inhabited by the Clneka?:aws, in the nortii-west pint 
of the state* is oliarniin^lf variegated willi swellsand 
vall»*ys of gr<»«t fertiiity, and abmuvda witli fine 
Fprlnijs. In tJie lowtr jmrLs of Mississippi/border- 
in^ on the river, neither roi'ks, stoaes or any hlze, 
nor even gnivel, are often seen on the surtiace of the 
ground. Some places are exceptions to tliis remark, 
unt, in other purt«, a person may perform a day's 
Jjourney without finding any stones whk'h have not 
been bronjfht frriia di^iant place*. In general, the 
anrface of tfiis state J?* most agreeably iH versified with 
ridges, hilh, und valleys ami ttie soil is remarkably 
fertile. The Mis^^issippi river W8«ihes the wholi* 
western b<irder of the stale. Followingf its very 
meaoderingf eours(\ this distanec h aljont 7CK) miles. 
The cnrve% of the river often bring it back wiih very 
little progress, after a morse of seven or eight leagues. 
The greater pjirt of this long line of river eea^l eon- 
sfsta of inundated swamps, seldnin 6*'eji except by 
people travelling on the river. These swamps are 

SrotfFally covered with dense fijre^its. The Yaioo ii 
le largest river that ha*t its whole cotirse in this state. 
The Pearl is next in importance, and traverses the 
cetiitre of the state from north to soiitli. Some legis- 
lative eflbrts have been made to improve its naviga- 
tion. Ttie Pnis<'a^oiila rises in lat. ^l^, and has a 
course of 25r) mi leu before it enters the gidf of 
Mexico It h capable of cnnsiderable navigation. 
At its month, it widens into an open bay, on which 
Stands the town of Pa^csijSioiila, wiiither many people 
from New (Jrleans resort dnrhig the sickly months. 
The Big Bkrk has a course of aO(^ miles, and is 
navigaliie for hmts fifty miles. It enters tlie Missis- 
sippi just alMJve Grand gulf. The tlomocliitlo is also 
a considerable river, and flows into the Misj^issippi 
ab<»ve fort Adams. The other rivers and creeks are 
comparaiively siaall. The qnantity of land embraced 
within tJie state is 31,07-1*^31 acres. Of tfiis, the 
Indians still claim 11,514.517 acres, and tlie United 
S tates c 3 a i m i ti , 885 , 7 60 a cre-s; 1 ea v i ii g on I y 2 67 3,957 
aci^s properly lielonj::irg to the citiisens of tlie state.' 
Mksisaippi has only abmit tJiirty miles of sefucoa«;t, 
Md baa 110 harbour except F^asc;agoala, Alon^ the 
coast are a few islands of little importance. Back 
from the coast,, the ctmntryH, for a cons idem 1 tie dis- 
tance, is a sandy, level, phie forest ; bnt this part of 
the state la healthy, and I he timber is very valnabl* 
Ttia climate of tSm state is generally best suited to 
tlia growth of cotton. Its western border is so much 
CSpoaed to inimdation^ ttiat it cunnot be expected to 
be very healthy until levees are raised to keep the 
mat river within it^ pn>[ier Iwinks* In the most 
frrtile pnrt^i of the iitate, the forests pre^int an im- 
niPliR« growth of oak , hickory, lime, sassafras, cotttto- 
woodr nia^udca. popbir, und other valuable trees ; 
■od the awamps abonnd with cy pres:$, I n moist land, 



Tlje palmetto is seen in the soothei n set tion, and tin; 
faiuilj of laureb in various parts. The laurel ma^« 
ludla {magnoda gr(tndijtora) is freqne ntly seen in gfrat 
perfection ; and the Uirests aljound with beautiful 
flowers, whicli reniiiul tJie nurtheni traveller that he 
has entered upon a new dmiate. The sngar-caiie 
gfraws only on tiie southern border** of the state. 
The orange and the live oak are principally ctm fined 
to the lower waters of the Pascagoula and Pearl 
rivers. In the middle rcgionSf li^ tobacco, maiie, 
sweet potatoes, rice, indigo, squashes, melons, plums, 
and peaches wilt grow well ■ but excepting mai^e, 

f leaches, melons, potatoes, and squashes, they are but 
ittie cultivated, ii ra j>es of various k inds grow wilil , 
and the vines are seen, in great numbers, hangin|f 
from tlie branch*^ of tlie highest trees, like the ropes 
of a ship, r^f any of them are two or diree, and some 
are six or eight inclies in diameter. Almost every 
#i pedes of the grape would prolmbly come to maturity 
ill this state. But the principal attention of the 
Mississippians is directed to the growtli of cotiuii. 
Ihis is the grand staple of the state. Although 
its price has diminished nearly two thirds witJnn 
a few years, yet it is more profitable than any 
other proiiuction. Most of tlie good planter* 
raise Indian corn efK>ugh for their own use^ and 
also raise hoes enough to supply them with hacun. 
These are 3ie principal and most wholesome 
articles of food tor this climate, but the wealthy 
planters are supplied with an abui^i^eof the neces- 
saries and luxuries^ of life. Apples and pears grow 
imperfectly in a few places. Probably they might 
flouri*i|j on some of the nortliem highlands. Natche* 
is mnch the largest town, and the prindpol seat ot 
comniercial transactions^ Montirello is a pleasant, 
flourishing village on Pearl river, and was lately the 
seat of government. Jackstui^ near the head ot 
Pearl river, has been selected as the permanent seat 
of governmenL It has a central, heahhy, and plea- 
sant situation, hut lias not yet niany inhabitjints, 
Vicksburg, below tfie W'ahiut Hills, on tlie Missb*jp- 
pi, has risen up within a few years, and has already 
become a place of great trade. Greenville^ Wood- 
viMe, and Winchester are flourishing villages, Giliv 
son Post is a village of considerable importance ; tt 
is situated on bayou Pierre, alwut thirty. fire miles 
alMive Natchez. Shields born ugh, an the west side of 
ttje bay c»f St Louis, is often resorted to by the inha- 
bitants of New Orleans during the sickly montlis, 
VVarrenton is anotJier thriving villai::e on the Missis- 
sippi, from which large quantities* of ci*ttt*n are ex* 
ported. There are ample public funds for the etid*iw- 
ment of schools^ but the blessings of cducatiun are 
not generally diflnsed. The legislature has done 
little towanis requiring the establishment and support 
of suitable schools. This is also true of most of tlie 
Southern and W estern Slates y and a large part of 
the children are consequently but imperfectly educa- 
ted. An institution, called a colle^et has been in- 
cnrporated at Shieldsho rough. JeiTersoa college is 
at Wiishini^ton, six miles from Natcbet. Schools i)f 
g(H>d reputBtion have been supported at Natcbet, 
Woodvillet and Alonticetlo. The principal religious 
denominations are MetJwKbsts, Baptists, Prt»sby tenant. 
Catholics, and Fpiscopalians. The princij«l tnl>es 
of Indians are the Choctaws and Chickasaws, The 
former are estimated at 4000; the latter at moretlmn 
iJO/iOO, This state was included within the counirj 
whicli was dbcovered and possessed by the Frejuh, 
who formed a settlement at Natchet aljoiii the y*iir 
1 715. hi 1763, it was nded to the British witli the 
rest of the Frecch possessions east of the river. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 



There were few white i nimbi UinL= t>efi*rti the eml of 
iJie inst ceiiLiiry. hi 179B, the oouiitry wiis erected 
ijilo a terrkorial ^rc'VcmmeTiti aiiil into a state govern- 
uieitt iJi 1817. For t[ie <x»Ui»Ulutiuii^ !>te Qmstiiuiiont 
^ the Vniied S/aieg, 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. This name is apptlefl 
Cu the vast caimtry which is watt?re*l hy Uie Mi&skis- 
iippi river mid its numf miis tribijLary streams, au*l 
which is iiidutletl iM-tweeii llie Allegtiiixif and tJie 
Kocky uKJuiitaiiis. Mr Flint cuiisklers ttiat it pro- 
perly iii€iude'!i tlie tracts watered by Uie coiiipai'a- 
lively small rivers, as tlie Mobile, Pemi, and other 
rivers of west Florida, on the ea&l side, and the Sobiiie^ 
lirassASf and Colomda of Texas wi tJie west side, 
whicli enter Uie gulf of Mexico witliout uitiLtn^ 
witli tlie Mississippi. liicUidinic the valleys of tliese 
itepnr^ite i^trearas, ihe great Valiey of the At is^si^isippi 
is bauiided bouiIi by Uie ffuif ui Mexico, and e:]LtetMk 
on the stmtli-east to ca(>e Florida. Running along 
that cape hi a tKntltery directiuiit tlie Ixjuiidary on 
tlie east pas^ses thasc^ table elevations uhidi se^iarate 
tlie waters of the Mobile and Tombii:;[bee from those 
4>f the rivers of En.st Florida. 'Ilience runutng 
thrnufih the c^jaatry of wlmt are eadtd the Indian 
natioiiu, and touching tli« north-weitem extremity 
of l»e<irffia, the eastern boundary beeumes plainly 
defined by the AHegliany mountj^ins. Inhere are no 
moimtains or ridges on tfie nurtti, to aiark a ^eneml 
llx tn ad ary between tliis Valley and tlie basins of the 
lake^i^ or Itetwetai the waters of tlie Mississippi and 
those which flow norilnrdfd into lake Uainipef k, 
Hmlson*^ bay, and the Arctic ocean ; but the Valley 
IM to be considered as termuuiti[j.g on ihe north, 
where it begins to recieive its enters. The western 
boundary is, for the most part, distinctly mnrketi by 
the Rocky utotmuiios. One of the southern ridges 
of these uioutitains divideis the waters of Arkan^is 
and tied rivers from those of the Rio ik-t Norte, nii<l 
traverses tlie Mexitsin states of Texas and Coahuihi 
to Uie low marshes and prairicH on the |ftilf td' 
Mexico. Thas the Valley of the Mississippi extends 
twenty dejarces in latitude, witliout inciading; rape 
Florida^ aaid about thirty degrees in longitude. From 
Ule^uae point on the Alteghiiny, to ihe highest point 
of boat navigniioti on the Misaoiiri, is S^XiO mites, 
Jtetwe*'n tlie extreme points of navipution on the 
Tennessee, and on ilie Arkansas and tlie Red river, 
the distance is at least 3(X)0 miles, I'nlike most 
other king ajid large rivers^ the ML5si*si[>pi rises in 
vt-ry cold regions, and flows towards the equator. It 
tiius waters an immense valley, possessing almost 
every i?ariety of climate, and ftirnislies tlie means of 
eaisy and most profitable intercourse lietween tlie 
vnHwis lections of so vast a n pfUL If we except 
the Auta&Otii, probably no other valley <in the globe 



will compare in sir with UiAt of the Mi»i»ippi| 
and It prtjbably surpasses all othen In the ndtne* 
and variety of its soil, and its general adaplatioa to 
the support nod corafurt of civilised fuen. In t%ym, 
it is like a continent; in beauty and fertility, it iilht 
most perfect garden of nature. (For ttie * 
featarcs of tiie variom» sections oi Ihis VaT' 
rivers^ cli mates, and productiiMiSj tee the i 
articles. The history lias been given unil*'! 
ana lerritory, but some fiirtlier detail ii 

earlier periods may be interesting.) b< > i«* 

if supposed to ttave sailed along the cuabt ut fkifk 
but a few years after America was discovered b| 
Columbus. The Spaniards contend that Floridii «» 
discovered in lat. SO**, in the year 1512, by Jnui 
Ponce de Leoji, Some say that he discovered it 01 
Easter day» and gave it the name of Fit/ridn, f^KA 
tlie Spanish name of that festival — pasywi de/k /rt» i , 
the festival of flowers. O titers say ttt&t he uamtd il 
Florida^ tlie coantry of flowers, from Uie great pnifii- 
sion of flowers with which the trees, shrubs snd 
plants abciuiided. Between 1518 and I5'i4, tirijalts 
and Vasqaez, both ^paaianls^ laiwied in Fioridii. 
Vrom mismanagement with the natives, their expedi- 
tion failed in its purposes. In IbiS^y Pamphilo di« 
Narvaer obtatned a grant of Florida, H« peoetntfd 
the coantry as far as tlie Indian village A ppabdls. 
The natives there defeated his party. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ferdumnd tie Soto, governor of Cuba, wlio 
sailetl fnmi Havana witli nine sliips, about a thousftfKl 
men, two or three liundred horses, and other live 
stock. He wvLs nltackeil by the Indians immodh 
ately afier he landed; but he coveted rather th»n 
feared opposition, and marcheti far into the interi<*r, 
even to the country of tlie Chickasaws. He »tw 
pro1>ably the first white nmn who saw the Misst*- 
aippi. He crossed it near the entrance of Red ri%rr; 
but soon after sickened and died. Ihe number t»t 
bis followers had been much reduced, ^nd those who 
renmined were gbd to abandon the project of eoio- 
nizing Floriiia, In 1504, tlie French built foft 
Charles, near the present site of St Augostinef W>da 
niimber of families were established there; Uit thJI 
was not a permanent establishment. About fifty 
years afterwanls, in IG08, a fleet arrived in tlie St 
Lawrence, commmided by admiral Cliaraplaine, iHiH 
founded tlie important city of Quebec, Tims tl»* 
first permanent settlement of the French in America 
was in tlie inclement climate of Canatla: Uw "^pwi- 
iards made tlieir first colonial experi merits bi Fl<iind», 
and oa Uiloxi, at phices whjcli are renmrkaUe for 
Lhelr sterility: the Eneli^h made tlieir ifst settle, 
meiits at Jamestown and Plyjnouth, neither of whidi 
places then offered mudi encouragement i>i fruitAiU 
ness or of peace* 
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